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INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 


BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  Ascebjgan  Jocbnal  of  Education— from  1856  tx>  1873>-oomprise8  24  Volomee 
(30,000  octavo  pages),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  stnictures  for  educatiozial  purposes 
and  125  portralra  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.  Price,  $120  in  doth;  $132  in 
half  goat;  Single  Volume  in  cloth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Current  Volume  in  four  numbers  {InterruUional  Series),  $4.00;  Single  number,  $1.25. 

INTEBNATIOIVAL  8EBIES. 

The  Intomatlonal  Series  of  the  Amebican  Joubnal  of  Education  will  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  at  least  800  pages  each — and  wiU  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  OS  practicable)  of  subjects  pi'esented  in  the  previous  Series,  and  a  Higtorical 
Survey  of  NationaX  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Jnsiructitm  in  the  light 
which  the  former  volumes  of  the  Journal  mav  contribute,  and  the  material  brought 
togetier  by  the  Int^national  Exposition  of  187o  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  furnish. 
Each  number  will  contain  200  pages,  and  the  three  volumes  will  be  illustrated  by 
three  Portraits  from  steel  plates,  and  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

The  American  Joubnai.  of  Education,  International  Series,  will  be  published 

quarterly:  viz.,  on  the  15th  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Tebmb  :    For  a  Single  Copy  of  the  four  consecutive  Numbers  in  a  year,   $4  00 

For  a  Single  Number, 125 

AU  subscriptions  payable  in  advance.     AU  oommunications  relating  to  the 

Journal  and    other  publioations  of  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

P.  O.  Box  U,  Bartford^  Conn, 

Prof.  Quick,  author  of  Educational  Reformers,  in  an  article  in  the  English 
Monthly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1875,  vwrites : 

Those  who  know  the  wealth  of  German  psedeutical  literature  often  lament  the 
poverty  of  our  own.  But  many  a  man  has  hunted  for  his  spectacles  while  they  were 
on  his  lorehead;  and  many  a  reader  in  this  country  has  groped  about  in  the  twilight 
of  a  foreign  language  for  what  he  might  have  seen  in  the  broad  daylight  of  his  own. 
.  .  ladBea,  the  history  of  education  and  treatisee  upon  eversrthing  connected  with 
education  may  be  read  without  having  recourse  to  any  foreign  literature  whatever. 
This  will  no  doubt  seem  very  startling;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  are 
not  speaking  without  book,  or  indeed  without  the  very  books  we  are  talking  of.  .  . 
We  have  before  us  the  chief  educational  works  that  have  been  publislied  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  find  that  we  already  have  a  large  educational  literature  in  our 
own  language.  A  great  deal  of  this  literature  owes  its  origin  to  the  energy  and  edu- 
cational zecJ  of  one  man,  the  Hon.  Henrv  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  "Ck>mmisBioner 
of  Education"  in  the  United  States.  Many  years  ago  he  formed  "a  plan  of  a  series 
of  publications  to  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly^  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
History,  Discussion,  and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Inscitutlons  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion in  different  countries.''  This  plan  ne  has  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale,  and  we 
now  have  his  *' American  Journal  of  Education"  in  24  volumes  of  seven  or  eig^t 
hundred  pa^  each.  An  index  to  the  whole  work  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
the  title  might  then  very  fitly  be  changjBd  to  Barnard^  s  Oyctopasdia  of  Edueation, 

This  great  work,  however,  can  never  oe  generally  acoeasibfe  to  the  majority  of 
students.  Hie  price  alone  {£20)  must  exclude  it  from  private  libraries.  But  it  may 
be  consulted  at  public  libraries,  at  the  British  Museum  e.  g.,  and  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  is  a  mine  which  may  be  very  profitably  worked  by  the  editors  of  Edbica- 
tional  Journals  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  "American 
Journal"  in  order  to  get  particular  papers  in  it.  Dr.  Barnard  has  lately  issued  a 
great  number  of  thesepapers  as  separate  publications.  To  show  what  stores  of  liter- 
ature already  exist  in  Knglish  we  publish  tne  list  (600  titles)  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

Pbof.  Hodgson,  Edinbui^gh  University,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  vigorous 
educators  of  the  age,  in  an  Address  before  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in 
September,  1875,  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  History  of  Education  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, but  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Address  adds : 

Since  this  Address  was  printed,  my  friend  Mr.  Quick  has  called  my  attention  to 
Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  which  really  contains,  thouf  h  not  in 
continuous  form,  a  history,  and,  it  may  be  said,  axi  encydopeadia  of  eaucation. 
Papers  extraotea  from  it,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  may  now  be  pur- 
chased separatdy.  A  list  of  these  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
Education  for  July  last  [Dr.  Barnard,  it  is  understood,  will  in  1876->7  issue  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  History  of  Education,  more  complete  so  far  as  British 
and  American  Systems  and  Institutions  are  concerned  than  Kaumer,  Fritz,  Schndd, 
or  Palmer.] 
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RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT — 18t8. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  London,  Jan.  9,  1878,  of  Key.  R.  H.  Quick, 
reoentlj  a  teacher  in  Harrow  School,  and  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on 
'  Educationcd  Refornvtrs,^  republished  by  R.  Clark  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  active  educators  of  England — 

"  The  new  edition  of  the  Bneyelopcgdia  Britanniea  has  a  sketch  of 
the  histonr  of  Education,  by  Oscar  Brpwning,  [late  of  Eton].  I  saw  the 
proofs.    In  the  account  of  authorities  the  article  has  the  following : 

**•  In  English,  though  we  have  no  investigators  of  the  history  of  Educa- 
tion, we  have  a  fairly  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  The  great  work  of  Henry 
Barnard,  JTie  American  Journal  of  Bdtication,  in  25  volumes,  has 
valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part  of  our  subject — ^many  of  them 
translated  from  the  German,  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our 
old  English  educational  writers  with  extracts  from  their  works.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion." 

Extract  fh>m  a  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  London,  by  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  dated  Jan.  24, 187 S. 

^*I  thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  American  Journal  and 
Library  of  Education.  It  was  begun,  and  has  been  continued  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  our  American  Educational  literature ;  and  hence  I  have 
drawn  largely  on  the  best  productions  of  the  foreign  press.  Forty 
years  ago  (1888),  I  could  not  find  a  half  dozen  volumes  on  School  Systems, 
or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education,  in  New  York  and  Boston  ; 
and  I  could  not  induce  a  publisher  to  issue  an  American  edition  of  t 
Dunn's  excellent  little  work  on  Principle$  of  Teaching,  edited  by 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunn),  until  I  gave  a  written 
guarantee  that  I  would  assume  all  the  copies  of  the  publication  at  the 
end  of  two  years — ^and  I  did  take  the  balance  of  the  edition  at  that  date, 
and  placed  them  in  the  School  Libraries  established  by  me  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  Ten  years  later  (1848),  I  was  puzzled  to  make 
up  for  the  first  edition  of  my  School  Architecture  a  list  of  books  on  edu- 
cation (occupying  one  octavo  page),  on  schools  and  school  systems  for  the 
use  of  school  officers  and  parents ;  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  for  the '  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  For  a  time  I 
ordered  from  London  copies  of  pamphlets  and  volumes  on  educational 
subjects,  and  disposed  of  them  to  teachers  and  educators  at  cost — but 
this  involved  trouble,  loss,  and  misunderstanding;  and  after  a  pretty 
wide  consultation  among  the  prominent  school  men,  and  pledges  of  co- 
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Afler  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  was  in  type,  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Mhgazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jout- 
nal  of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
after  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  *'  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol 
umes,  conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  I. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
S>reign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
cord  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
Aborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Habtfobd,  GoNir.| ) 
Mat  1, 185a.     ( 


1.  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY. 
ORIGINAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Enoed  aa  a  Circular  ia  Mnj.  laVi,  nnd  pnl  li<hed  in  August  foUowiog,  with  the  6ftt  number,  ud 

a^in  with  a  rostscript  in  January,  1856. 


In  the  great  edueational  movement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especially^  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  many  jears  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  onlj  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion  ;  and  on  the  t)ther,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowlQdge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  wad  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Associaticn,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
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iikKTidmlfl,  the  Committee  bare  not  taken  anj  steps  to  enfiblwli  a 
eentral  ageo^for  the  adTancement  of  tlie  objects  for  which  the  asso* 
ciation  w*  institoted,  or  fdt  anthorixed  to  pioTide  lor  anj  poUic*- 
tkm  bejond  the  proeeedings  of  its  hot  annoal  meeting.  Under  these 
circomstances,  the  ondersigDed  has  ondertakcn  oo  hb  ovn  responsi- 
bilitjy  to  carrj  out  the  original  plan  sobnutted  bj  him, '  so  fiur  as 
relates  to  the  paWeataoo  both  of  the  Jooraal,  and  the  Librarj — 
reljiog  on  the  annoal  sobscription  of  indifidiials  in  different  stales, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  np  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contribotions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  bj  persons  or  institntions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advaneed  and  annoonoed. 

The  Fint  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  bj  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  deroted  ezclusirelj  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
▼ariet  J  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  wiU  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  Tolume  of  the  Library  of  Education  wffl  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  \he  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Contributions  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub^ 
lie  Schools f  emd  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
States,'  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Hartitobd,  Conh.,  May,  1855. 

HENRT  BARNARD. 

P.  S.  AAcr  much  of  the  copy  for  this  Nmnber  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Edncation  wai  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Rer.  Ahsalom  Peters,  D.  J).» 
In  reference  to  the  pUn  of  an  Edocational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  whieh  has  led  to 
the  eombioation  of  our  respectiTe  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  Thb  Ambbioan 
JotnuTAL  or  Education  and  Collbob  Rbtibw. 

NoTB  TO  Nbw  Edition. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  RcTiew,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
hsi  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  originaS 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Americas 
LOmury  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Pbtbbs  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
hs  has  given  the  Joint  name.  H.  B. 

HABTroan,  Jaaasiy  7,  ISSe. 
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AOVAKCElfENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Tbe  Amerioaii  Aawciatioii  for  the  adTaDoement  of  edooatioii  oonrened  at  the 
Smithsoiiiaii  Inatitntion,  in  the  city  of  Washingtoii,  Deoember  26th,  1854,  and 
was  eaUed  to  order  by  the  retiring  preaideat,  Prot  Joaeph  Henry. 

The  aeasiona  of  the  Aaaooiatioin  were  opened  with  prayer,  byjthe  Rev.  Dr. 
'  Proodfit,  of  New  Jeraey. 

The  minutea  of  the  laat  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Pkvf.  Henry  stated  that  •on  acooont  of  the  prevalenoe  of  the  oholera,  the  atand- 
ing  oommittee  took  the  reaponsibilily  ci  altering  the  time  of  the  annoal  meeting 
of  the  Aaaooiation,  for  the  preeent  year,  from  the  fimt  T^eaday  of  Angnat  to  the 
laat  Toeaday  of  Deoemlier. 

Biahop  Potter  moved  the  appointroent  of  a  oommtttee<ni  oredentiala,  and  a  oom- 
mittee to  andit  the  aocoonta  of  the  treaaorer. 

The  ehair  appointed,  on  the  aoditing  oommittee, 

Hon.  H.  BARNAmn,  of  Cmm., 
Z.  RicHAiDa,  a/  I^MAti^faii. 

On  the  ecmmittee  <m  eredentiala, 

ALnsD  Orbemlkaf,  a/  BrooHjfnf 
SoLOMOir  JsNifER,  of  Ntw  York, 

The  organiiation  of  the  Aaaooiation  having  been  completed,  the  retiring  preai- 
dent,  with  a  lew  appropriate  remarka,  iotrodooed  the  president  elect.  Prof.  A.  D. 
Bache^  to  the  AaaooiatioB.  Prof.  Bache  addreaaed  the  Aaaooiation,  on  taking 
the  ohair. 

Commnnicationa  were  received  fr«m  the  President  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
W.  W.  CSorooran,  Eaq.,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Aaaocialion  to  viait  them  at 
aome  time  daring  ita  aesaiona.    The  invitationa  were  accepted,  and  the  thanka  t 
the  Aaaooiation  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  oonrteay. 

On  motion  of  Z.  Richarda ;  Reaolved,  That  the  honra  of  meeting  each  day  be  aa 
Ibilows :  the  first  sesaion  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M,  and  the'evenmg  aeaaion  ftcm 
6i  to  9  P.  M. 

Phit  Henry  submitted  a  oommnnioation  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Coltoo,  of  Maiyland, 
which  waa  read,  and  referred  to  the  standiog  oommittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  waa  appointed  an  as- 
aistant  aecretary. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Conn,  introdnoed  the  snbject  of  appointing  a  general  agent,* 
to  devote  hia  whole  time  and  eoerg^es  to  the  advancement  of  the  pnrpoaea  of  the 
AaaociatioD,  and  after  remarka  by  Prof.  Prondfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Biahop  Pot- 
ter, on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  oommittee  waa  raiaed,  to  oonaider  and  report 
vpoo  the  anbject  under  diacuBBion  during  the  present  session. 

•Bts  Appendix  IX. 


iv  FOURTU  SESSION  OF  TUB 

The  chair  appointed  on  this  oommittee. 

Hon.  II.  Barnard,  •/  Conn,, 
Rt.  Rit^  Bishop  Potter,  of  Penn., 
Prof.  JoflEPH  Henrt,  0/  WaohingUm, 
JoBXf  WuiTEHKAD,  of  New  JoToey, 
Tho  standing  oommittee  proposed  the  names  of  the  following  go^uomcBi  for 
permanent  membership. 

Ret.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  Waohingion, 
Jared  Rbid,  Jr.,  Newport,  R,  /., 
Datid  Cole,  Trenton,  N,  J,, 
Ret.  John  Prouopit,  D.  D.,  New  Brunnoiek,  N.  J., 
Prop.  Euas  Loouib,  New  York  city. 
The  committee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  associate  members. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Waokington, 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  York, 
•  Alexander  Dimitrt,  Louioiana. 

Prof.  Bache  havmg  invited  the  association  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,*  on  motion  of  S.  M.  IlamiU  ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Prof.  Bache,  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  that  the 
Association  accept  it,  at  such  hour  as  he  may  name. 

The  hour  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Bache,  on  motion  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended,  in  order  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Bache,  and  that  we  no^  adjourn  until  the  evening  session .f 

IVBNING  SESSION. 

Tlie  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'clock. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  morning  session  were  unanimonsly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  occupying  the  space  between  the  plan- 
ets Mars  and  Jupiter. 

After  the  address,  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
session,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  commi^e  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
act,  whether  some  means  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  appointment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inquirieb 
some  lime  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  pasthis- 
toryt  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  an  order  of*  exercises 
for  the  second  day's  session,  as  follows : 

1st.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education. 

3d.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  the 
English  language  with  the  Teutonic,  and  otiier  Indo-European  languages. 

3d.  During  the  evening,  Prof.  Hart^s  description  of  the  high  school  recently 
erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Association  adjourned. 
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SECOND  DAT.   DECEMBERS. 
The  A«K)Otation  met  at  10  o'clock ;  the  president  in  the  chair. 
Hie  aemm  waa  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Biahop  Potter. 
The  standing  committee  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  ae  permanent 
members. 

PaoF.  jAMta  NooNsr,  San  Franciteo, 
J.  Sidney  Swirr,  Springplace,  OtLf 
Am  aasnciinte  mcmbera  s 

R.  W.  BosHNBLL,  Wiukingtanf 
J.  E.  TuoMrsoN,  Wtuhington, 
On  recommendation  of  the  standing  committee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Jodge  John 
Thom,  of  the  Cherolcee  Nation,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Biahop  Potter  gave  notioe  of  an  intention  to  oflfor  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, in  relerence  to  the  time  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  AsBodation  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day,— the 
discnssbn*  of  the  subject  of  dassioal  edocation.  The  discuwon  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Cole,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Cole's  remarks,  the  hoar  for  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart>  paper  having  arrived, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  ezeroiacs  waa  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enable  the  memben  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 


Remaiks  were  made  by  Alfired  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Richards,  until  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  disouasion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  farther  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa^ 
tion  was  postponed  to  61  o'clock  P.  M. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  paperf  on  the  connection  of  the  English  language  with  the 
TenUmic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  papen  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prot  Hart  be  requested  from  their  autbon,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  committee. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarks|  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  Dimitry,  Prof.  Prond6t,  Prof.  Hart,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Bache, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Prot  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

Tlie  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Association  adjonmed. 

SYENINO  SS38ION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  6i  o'clock. 
Hie  gentlemen  proposed  for  membenhip,  at  the  morning  sesnon,  were  nw^T*? 
moosiy  elected. 
The  standing  cominittee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

Silas  L.  Looms,  Washington. 
And  as  associate  memben : 

Samuel  Ksllkt,  Washington^ 

A.  F.  Hakvxt,  Washington. 

Tlie  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  claasical  education  having 

been  annoonoed  aa  the  order  of  ezerdses  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proudfit    The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  having  ar- 
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rired,  on  nioCioD^tbe  fiirtiier  imnmAon  of  tbe  lobject  wa»  poitpoDed  airtfl  to-mor- 
raw  morDiog. 

Ftat  Httttlwii  flotared  into  a  detaled  aooooit  «r  the  «owlnietiaB  of  the  lugh 
sefaool  recently  erected  in  the  oitjr  of  PhibdelpUe,  with  moMraw  Ohirtntioiis 
dnwn  OD  a  large  scale  by  pvpOs  of  tbe  ediooL"  Hie  reading  the  paper  via  fol- 
kmed  byt  mnarlBi  from  Pnt  Bache,  Dr.  Lanbnt,  BIr.  Cooke,  BIr.  Barnard,  and 
othen. 

A  Tote  of  thaaka  waa  tcsdered  to  Ph£  Hvt  iar  Iw  addroBL 

AanciatioB  adjonmed. 

THIB])I>AT.  SBC1XBBES& 

The  Aandation  met  •(  10  o'dodL,  and,  in  the  abaenee  of  the  prfidfint,  wm 
caOed  to  order  by  BUiop  Potter,  npon  whoae  motMB  Prat  Phmdfift  took  the 
chair. 

The  mimitea  of  the  lait  day's  «miom  were  read  and  apptored. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  atanding  oomoittee  were  elected  membcn  ef 
tbe  Aaaoctation. 

Mr.  Whkdiead,  of  Neir  Jcracy,  mored  that  the  city  of  Neir  Torik  be  deaig- 
natcd  as  the  next  plaoe  of  meeting  of  the  Aaaodalion. 

On  motkn  of  Biabop  Potter,  the  reaohitMB  «aa  kid  open  the  taUe  for  the 
preaent,  m  order  to  take  np  previowiy  the  amendment  of  the  eouBtitnlioa,  pro- 
posed dnring  the  seoond  day's  aesaioik  Itww  then  Reaohed ;  That  the  article  of 
the  ooDstitotion  which  designates  the  second  Tuesday  of  Avgwt  aa  the  time  for 
the  amraal  meeting  of  the  Amopiatifln,  be  ao  amended  aa  to  kai?e  the  time  lor 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  its  diMrstion,  at  the  preceding  mecthig. 

BIr.  Whitehead's  resolntioo  was  taken  vp,  and  after  eoiHiderable  ^'"PTi^t^f 
was  passed,  deagnating  tbe  city  of  New  York  as  the  place  fcr  boUing  the  next 
anonal  meeting,  at  the  reqoest  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Connecticat,  addresMd  the  Aaeooiation,  grviag  an  accoi]«*t 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  held  In  Loodon,  in  1854,  under  the  aaspiot«  uT 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  cdneational  moremeBts  ef  Great  Britain, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke;  BesolTcd,  That  tbe  thanka  of  tbe  Awsnciaticn  be 
tendered  to  Bfr.  Bernard  for  his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstrsct  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  AssodatioB. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolred,  That  the  standing  committee  be  in- 
stracted  to  conader,  and  report  speeifically  at  the  next  annnal  meeting,  upon  the 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  expediency  of  estahUshing,  in  cooneotion 
with  the  Assoctstion,  a  national  munnm  or  depository  for  hooka,  gfebes,  charts, 
models,  &e.  of  sdiool  apparatus  also,  a  national  educatioBal  joamal — also,  a  lys- 
t(»m  of  educational  exrfiangca  also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  tracts^ 
adapted  for  eircuktion  throughout  the  United  Statca  and  the  employment  by 
the  AsM)oiatioo  of  a  permanent  agent. 

The  Association  took  a  receas  of  10  mmntea. 

At  the  expirstion  of  the  recess,  the  sianding  ccmmittee  r^crtadt  aa  a 
nent  member,  the  name  of 

Paor.  W.  L.  BaowH,  iKAsaa,  Oa., 
ai;d  aa  associate  member, 

PaoF.  Joeira  J.  Wnm,  of  Leximgtgm,  Fa. 
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BUiop  PoCtar,  from  the  fttBidiiig  oommittae  reported  the  naniee  of  tlie  foflow- 
iaf  gendemeii  ee  offioeiw  of  the  Aweoirtion  for  the  ensiiiiig  yesr. 

Preeident,  Hon.  H.  BAUumn,  o/  Cmm., 

GorreepoBding  Secretiry,  P.  P.  Ifouui,  of  Pmii., 
Reoofdiag  flearetwy,        R.  L.  Cooks,  •/  iV#ie  Jerny^ 
IVeararor,  Jomi  WHrruuAD,  of  New  Jwnmf, 

StaDdiog  Committee,  Jomr  PsooDnr,  If  em  Brnmiwiekf  N,  J., 
**  B.  C.  BKiTBDicr,  New  York  dty, 

**  Joewfl  MoKsm,  iVno  Tbrib  ctly, 

"  Zauion  RiCBAiioa,  WuMkingUm  ctly, 

^  J.  D.  PkiiLBSicK,  New  BrUmnj  Cemi., 

^  B.  R.  PoTTKR,  Kingeton^  R,  L 

The  gentlemen  nombated  by  the  etanding  oommittee  were  onanimonely  eleoted. 
After  considerable  diseiiMion,  it  was  ResoWed ;  That  the  next  ammal  meeting 
commence  on  the  last  Tacaday,  38th  of  Angost,  1855,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Renlved,  That,  as  oontingencies  may  viee  which  will  render  H  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  e\*^       he  tame  or  the  plaoe  of  the  next  annoal  meetiiig,  the 
standing  committee         .ipowered  to  make  snoh  alteration. 
The  Association  adjourned. 

IVJSMIKO  SE8BIDN. 

The  Association  wss  called  to  order  by  the  president 

The  gentlemen  nominated  dnring  the  morning  sessioin  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  oomnittee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

QsoaoK  J.  Abiott,  qf  Wnkingitm  ctly, 
and  as  an  associate  member: 

R.  T.  Tatuor,  ef  Waakimgton  ctly. 

A  oommonication  from  the  Tonag  Men's  Christian  Aasoeiation  was  read,  in- 
nting  the  members  of  the  Aawctatkm  to  Tisit  their  libmiy  and  reading-room. 
Tlie  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Tonng  Men's  Aasoda- 
tion  for  the  conrtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  anditing  committee,  reported  that  fhey  had  ennutted 
the  aoooonte  and  vonchen  of  the  treasnrer,  and  fMmd  them  oorreot.  The  balanee 
remaining  in  the  treasory  is  $59.62. 

At  the  reqnest  of  the  Aasoeiation,  Mr.  Barnard  continaed  hia  remarks  m  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  movements  in  Great  Britain,  eapeoiallyas  to  Reftmna- 
tory  Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Goremment  Schoc^  of  Praotioal  Science,  Sbc 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annnal  address  be- 
fore the  AsBociatioB,  en  the  philosophy  of  edncation.t 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prot  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  §09  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Kew  Jersey,  offered  the  folk»wing  reeolntion :  Resolved,  That 
this  Association  regards  the  aoqmsition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  langnagea  as  ne- 
oessary  to  thorough,  aocurate,  and  comprehensive  schobrsbip,  and  would  sincerely 
dq>rceate  the  abandonment  of  classical  stndiss  in  the  aeademiei,  high  aohoola  and 
ooQeges  of  the  United  Statea. 

Bishop  Potter  offered  the  Mbwfaig  resolntioo  Ma snbstitate  ht  tha  dbofa, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved;  That, regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languagea  m  most  valuabls  fai- 
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•tmmenta  of  a  high  eultare,  thb  Anooiatkm.woald  'wram^y  deprecate  the  ezehi- 
K<Mi  or  diBCouragement  of  elMMOil  fCadiei  in  the  aoademiea,  high  ■chock  and  ool* 
legea  of  the  United  States. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Richarda,  Biahop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Prondfit,  Mr.  Hamill,  Prot  Baohe  and  Dr.  Landierti  the  reaolntjon  wai  paaeed, 
unanfanooaly. 

AiBoeiation  adjonmed. 

lOUSTHDlT.  DECXICBSRSa 

The  Aaaooiation  waa  oaOed  to  order  bj  the  prendent,  and  its  aeatton  waa  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  DaahieU. 
The  minutea  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  memben. 
The  standing  oommittee  nommated  as  a  permanent  member : 

8.  T.  Atlbb,  of  Wtukingtou  ctfy. 
Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standing  oommittee,  rep<Hted  the  names  of  the  foQoir- 
iQg  gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

RiT.  Dm.  laAAO  Faaais,  Unherntyof  Ntw  Yorkj 
How.  Chas.  Kino,  Presidtnt  Columbia  ColUge^ 
H.  WaasrEm,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy^ 
PaoF.  E.  LooMis,  £/iitoern<y  of  New  York, 
Rbv.  G.  D.  Abbott,  New  York, 
Prram  Coorsa,  Eki.,  New  York, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  PuhUe  SehoeU, 
Hon.  Josara  McKeen,  Aoe^t.  SupH,  Public  SehoolOy 
J.  N.  McElugott,  LLk  D., 

Albebt  Gilbebt,  Esq.,  CUrk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  BuoKLET,  SupH.  Pub.  Schools,  WiUiam^urg, 
Altbed  GasENLEAr,  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  Ctbus  Surra,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jbnnee,  New  York, 
Remarka  upon  the  addreai  of  the  retiring  president  were  announced  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  ProU  Henry,  Bif hop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  Prondfit,  Prof.  Baehe,  Mr.  Hanull  and  Mr.  Wight 

On  motion  of  Prot  Prondfit,  the  thanks  of  the  Asaooiation  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  Henry  for  hie  addresB. 
The  president  called  Prof.  Prondfit  to  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  disciplme  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
ton City.* 
The  AsBodation  ttx>k  a  recess  of  five  minntes. 

At  the  close  of  the  recesi,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  membem  of  the  AsBodaticn. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Robs,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  waa 
elected  a  correeponding  member  of  the  AaBodation. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ross  made  some  mteresting  statementB  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
edocation  among  the  Cherokeea.t 
Dr.  Stanton  offered  the  following  resolotion : 
Resolved,  That  the  standing  oommittee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 
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atfenU  mbjecti  saggestad  by  the  addresi  of  Dr^  Barnard,  on  the  atate  of  ednoa- 
tSon  in  Enrope,  with  instmotioDa  to  report  at  the  next  anntinl  meeting,  be,  and 
fbej  are  hereby  ftilly  anthorized  to  carry  ont  any  or  all  the  objecta  oontemplated  in 
reference  of  the  aubject  to  the  committee,  aa  aoon  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  reqnl- 
■te  fimda  and  the  proper  perwn  or  peraona  can  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

The  reeolotion  waa  adopted. 

The  following  ia  an  ootline  of  the  "  Flan  for '  the  inoreaae  and  diflfuaion  of  knowl- 
edge,' of  ednoation,  and  eapecially  of  popahir  edocation,  and  measnrea  for  ita 
improvement  throagh  the  Smithaonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Aasooiation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  prepared  by  &Ir.  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Aaaociation]  to  appoint  a  aecretary  or  agent ;  with  a  aalary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depoaitory  of  edooational  documents  and 
^iparatua. 

Agenda  by  the  aecretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  '<  increase  and  diflbsion  of  knowledge  " 
CO  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  roeana  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inqniriea  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  edocation  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  ether  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  [or  AasOCtatbn]  Educational  Con- 
ventions of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  dia- 
seminating  infonnation. 

4.  To  edit  a  publioatkm,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Joomal  and  library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  ftimitnre. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aida  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions 
in  thb  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  prog- 
reai  of  edo<!ation,  in  each  state,  and  as  fiir  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 

On  i  motion  of  S.  T.  Atlee ;  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  aelect  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
one  of  the  nidi  mental  exercises  in  public  schools ;  said  committee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Association,  at  ita  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Bflr.  Atlee  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  folknring  subjects  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  committees  or  individuals  as  he 
may  elect,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

1st  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  classical  instruction. 

2d.  Moral  education  in  schools. 

3d.  The  relations  of  the  schools  and  the  family. 
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ilh,  Funily  tnuning. 

5th.  RelatiooB  of  oommon  tchools  and  oollagw. 

6th.  What  improyeinents  ooold  be  introduced  into  our  college  tyiteina,  oon- 
Ridcred,  (let,)  as  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d|)  as  to  the  relatioiM  of 
the  several  colleges  with  each  other  7 

7th.  A  university  proper — ^national  or  otherwise. 

8th«  What  features  of  the  university  systems  of  different  coontries  of  Europe 
can  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  country  ? 

On  motion ;  Resolred,  That  thia  Association  baa  seen  with  much  satisfaction  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
city  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein ;  and  also 
the  e£R>rtB  made  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  inter 
ests  of  popular  education  Will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment,  in  con 
nection  with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  the  various  instrumentalities  of  in- 
struction. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.^ 

Mr.  S.  M.  Ilamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  disoiplincf 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Hamill  be 
requested  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of^  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Association  during  its  session.  Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  tlie  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Prof.  Bache  for  the  interest  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  president  baring  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teaeber, 
declared  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  Angust,  1655. 

R.  L.  COOKB,  Sbcrrakt. 

•See  Appendix  X.      tiss  Appendix  TIL 


PLAN  OP  CENTRA!  AGENCY 

fOR  TOI   ADTANCUnCNT  OP   CDUCATIOlf  l?f  Till   UlflTKD  ITATBK. 

The  following  Plan  for  ^ihe  Increase  and  DiifuBion  of  Knowledge  " 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Edacation,  and  plant  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
ind  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
spparntns,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  ezolnsively  to  the  ^  inorease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  eduoation,  and  especially  of  the  oondition  and  means  of  improv- 
iag  Pbpular  Edveation,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inqniries  on  the  sabiect,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
praetioe  of  ednootion  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
sod  without  charge  to  the  fbnds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitle  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Rdocation,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  fbmiture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  nuterial  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  io 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  TV>  make  arnuigements,  and  effect,  if  praotieable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
oonferenoe  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Wasliington  [or  ebe- 
where]  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  rninuolly  a  report  In  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
prigreas  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 


FLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.—A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  Ambbican  Joubnal  and  Libbabt  or  Education. 

I.  A  Joubnal  or  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

IL  A  Libbabt  or  Education;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  tresnsss 
on  tiie  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  trfistiaes  W 
Biake  an  octavo  vobmie  of  st  least  600  psges  per  year. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  A  Cataloouc  of  the  best  pabticatioiw  on  the  organtxation,  instrtiotioD  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  gnde^  and  on  the  prinoipleB  of  edocation,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  langnages. 

3.  A  ilisTORT  or  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  or  ELBHCNTAmT  Instruction  in  Euaors,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  tiii  UNrriD  States  :  or  oontribntions  to  the  history 
.ind  improvement  of  common  or  pnblio  schools,  ana  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architkctuek  ;  or  the  principles  of  oonstrnction,  xentitation, 
warming,  aooustios,  Beating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agenoies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  Stbtem  op  Pubuo  Education  for  laeok  crriis  and  tillagis,  with  an 
aooonnt  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  In  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  oountry. 

8.  SrsTBM  OP  Popular  Education  poa  sparsbdlt  populatbd  disteiotb 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
oountries. 

9.  Schools  op  Aoricultueb,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  ScHOOLB  or  SciENCB  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  Seo. 

II.  Schools  op  Tradb,  Navigation,  Commercb,  &o, 

12.  Fbmalb  Education,  with  an  aocount  of  the  best  semmaries  fiir  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  op  Indubtrt,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  cbOdren, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Rkporm  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  HousBs  OP  Rbpuob,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondart  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

18.  Colleges  and  UNrvBRsiTiBS. 

19.  Schools  op  Tbbologt,  Law,  and  Mbdicinb. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementart  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &o. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use. 

23.  Institutions  por  the  Deap  and  Duhb,  Bund,  and  Idiots. 

24.  SociBTiBs   poa  the  bncouraqbmbnt   op  Sciencb,  the  Abts  and  Bdv- 

OATION. 

85.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  inmiediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  oflieera. 

28.  Educational  BiooaAPinr,  or  the  lives  of  distingushed  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Bbnepactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefiictors 
of  educational  add  scicntifio  institutions. 

30.  Self- Education;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difiiculties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  Ihnn  the  Family  Training 
of  different  oountries. 

32.  Educational  Noxenclatuee  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  usf*d  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  diffor- 
ent  oountries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  oonstitnte  an  Bnctclordu  op  Education. 
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The  Port  Rotalists,  as  edacatore  by  pen  and  practice,  as 
originators  of  methods,  and  authors  of  school  books  which  modified 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  instrumentalities  of  instruction  not  only  in 
France  but  in  other  countries,  consisted  of  men  of  great  talents,  pro- 
found learning,  and  ardent  devotion,  who  were  leaders  in  the  reli« 
gious  controversies  of  their  age,  and  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
Cistercian  Convent  (founded  in  1204,  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Montmorency,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  neighborhood  of  YersuUes),  to 
which  they  had  retired  for  prayer,  meditation,  and  devout  living, 
opened  a  school,  in  which  were  anticipated  much  of  the  organization 
and  methods  of  modem  pedagogy.  Of  these  men,  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  school  work  and  ideas  were  Antoine  Arhauld,  Pierre 
Nicole,  Blaise  Pascal,  and  Lemaistre  de  Sacy. 

Aktoike  Arnauld,  the  youngest  son  of  the  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1612.  He  studied  the 
humanities  (Latin  and  Greek  languages)  in  the  college  of  Calls,  and 
began  his  preparation  for  the  bar ;  but  his  dislike  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion was  such  that  his  mother  prevailed  in  diverting  his  studies  to 
divinity,  for  the  service  of  the  church.  Entering  the  Sorbonne,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Lescot,  the  confessor  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres.  He  was  admitted  bachelor  in  1636, 
and  received  his  doctor's  cap  in  1640.  While  a' student  in  the  Sor- 
bonne he  read  with  admiration  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
was  prepared  to  receive  with  favor,  in  1640,  the  posthumous  publica- 
tion of  Jansenius,  Professor  of  Louvain  and  bishop  of  Ypes,  entitled 
Anffustinus,  This  treatise  embodied  th^  authors'  teaching  at  Lou- 
vain, where  Augustine  was  held  in  the  highest  authority,  and  laid 
down  with  Calvinistic  rigor  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
depravity  of  the  world,  against  the  Pelagian  views  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  as  set  forth  by  Molina,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
treatise  was  condemned  by  Pope  Urban  YIIL,  in  1641,  and  in  its 
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defense  Amauld  publishel  several  pamphlets,  which  involved  him 
in  controversies  and  persecutions  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

In  1646  he  became  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs  (so  designated  to  distinguish  it  from  the  original  Con* 
vent  near  Versiulles  and  the  new  house  erected  in  Paris  in  1622),  of 
which  his  sister,  Marie  Jaqueline  Ang^Iique  Amauld  was  abbess. 
Here,  occupying  apportion  of  the  farm  building  called  Les  Grangety 
he  shared  the  original  austerities  of  the  order  which  the  new  abbess 
had  revived,  and  was  joined  by  a  number  of  friends  who  sought  rest, 
moderation,  and  the  practice  of  ascetic  piety,  and  were  known  as 
Messieurs  du  Part  Roycd.  Among  ihem  was  his  brother  Lancelot 
and  a  son  of  his  eldest  sister,  Issac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  Blaise  Pas- 
cal, and  Pierre  Nicole.  Of  this  society  Jean  Racine  says  :  ^^  There 
has  never  existed  an  asylum  where  innocence  and  piety  were  better 
protected,  and  where  the  truths  of  Chiistianity  were  more  truly 
taught." 

PiERRB  NicouB,  who  was  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  schools  of  Port 
Royal  from  1655  to  1658,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in  1625.  He  was  colaborer 
with  Amauld  in  his  religious  controversies,  and  shared  his  exile  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1679.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  composition  of  the  ''Port 
Royal  Logic  "  in  reputation,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  being  entitled  to  its 
joint  authorship— the  design  and  special  elabdration  of  which  belongs  to  Amauld 
to  his  gentle  nature,  and  kindly  and  artistic  taste  belongs  much  of  the  milder 
discipline  and  literary  features  of  the  schools  of  Port  Royal.  He  would  have 
retired  from  the  controversies  of  the  period  to  rest.  "  Rest!"  said  Amauld,  the 
indefatigable,  **  have  we  not  all  etcmity  to  rest  in  V* 

Blaise  Pascal,  born  at  Clerment  in  Auvei^e,  in  1623,  and  died  in  1662, 
at  the  age  of  39,  with  a  reputation  for  genius,  particularly  in  the  mathematics 
and  physical  sciences,  and  for  subtilty  as  well  as  clearness  -in  reasoning  on 
religious  topics,  and  in  his  use  of  the  French  language,  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  pen  is  recognized  in  the  ''  Port  Royal  Logic,"  particu- 
lary  in  the  fourth  part,  and  in  chapter  iii.,  on  the  method  of  the  geometer  in 
part  I.  His  piety  overcame  his  devotion  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted,  in  his  retirement  from  society  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  on  a  great  work  on  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  human  nature.  Only  fragments  of  those 
meditations  were  committed  to  paper,  and  published  after  his  deiith.  The 
scientific  genius  and  ascetic  piety  of  Pascal  were  impressed  on  the  organization, 
teaching,  and  exercises  of  the  Port  Royal  schools. 

Issac  Le  Maistbe  db  I^ct  was  bom  at  Paris  In  1612,  and  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  sympathizing  with  Amauld  in  the  Jan>ensian  con- 
troTcrsy,  retired  with  him  to  the  social  community  of  Port  Royal,  shared  in  the 
teaching  work  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  persecutions,  which  placed  him  in 
the  Bastile  in  1666,  where,  in  the  three  years  of  his  confinement,  he  made  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  French  language.  He  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  grammar  used  in  the  school. 
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Under  the  nnassuming  designaUoii  oipetitet  4coU$y  the  Port  Royal 
Schools  were  begun  at  Paris  by  Saint  Cyran,  about  1646,  under  the 
direction  of  Walon  von  Beaupries,  assisted  by  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
'  Gnyot  and  Constel,  to  each  of  which  six  pupils  were  assigned,  form- 
ing four  classes.  These  pupils  were  children  belonging  to  the 
fiunilies  of  the  Amaulds  and  their  friends.  In  the  persecutions 
which  followed  the  Jansenian  controversy,  which  raged  in  1 649,  the 
teachers  and  the  children  took  refuge  in  Port  Royal  des  Champt, 
The  ideal  aimed  ift  in  the  Port  Royal  Sdiools  was  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  a  convent,  a  home,  and  a  school — piety,  manners,  and 
learning.  The  number  of  pupils  in  ^  the  little  schools  **  was  limited 
to  twenty,  the  oldest  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  classified  into 
groups  of  five,  each  under  a  learned,  skilful,  and  earnest  teacher, 
with  a  discipline  resting  on  the  religious  views  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
a  school  code  whose  law  was  love — *'  speaking  little,  bearing  much, 
and  praying  more,"  ^'patience  and  silence,"  ^a  reverence  for  the 
innocence  of  the  child,  watchfulness  against  the  danger  of  fEilling,  and 
invocation  for  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit."  The  intercourse  of 
teachers  and  pupils  was  regulated  by  reciprocal  respect  and  affeo* 
tion,  and  the  power  of  example,  the  unconscious  influence  of  voice 
and  manner  was  recognized  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom.  A  pro- 
gramme of  studies  was  drawn  up  by  Amauld,  extending  from  the 
training  of  the  senses  by  observation,  to  the  highest  science,  and  a 
series  of  text-books  for  the  several  classes,  lower  and  higher,  was 
projected,  which,  so  fiar  as  executed,  to  the  number  of  twenty — all  in 
the  French  language,  were  immensely  in  advance  of  any  then  in  use. 

The  "  Port  Royal  Logic,  or  Art  of  Thinking/'  is  mainly  the  work  of  Amanid 
aatisted  by  Nicole,  who  was  the  author  of  the  dissertations,  and  who  assisted 
largely  in  the  second  and  third  parts.  The  first  edition  wa£  published  at  Paris 
in  1662,  and  arose  out  of  the  conrersation  of  the  friends  in  the  retirement  of 
Port  Royal,  on  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy,  and  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  snbject,  which  occnpi^  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  schools.  It 
passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1664,  a  third  in  1668,  a  fourth  in  1674,  with  laige 
additions,  and  a  fifth  in  1683.  This  edition  contains  sereral  chapters  from 
Amaold's  General  Grammar.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  difierent  hands, 
one  as  early  as  1666,  and  the  fourth  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
Elaerir  collection,  in  1678.  It  ap^red  at  Maarid,  translated  into  Spanish,  in 
1759,  and  about  the  same  time  m  the  Italian  language.  It  had  previously 
appeared  in  an  English  translation  as  early  as  1685,  and  a  later  edition  by  John 
Oxell  in  1716,  and  in  1723.  The  best  edition  in  our  language  was  issued  in 
Edinburgh,  by  Sutherland  and  Knox,  with  valuable  notes,  and  an  introduction 
and  appendix  by  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes.  To  the  "  Port  Royal  Logic  "  Prof 
Barnes  attribntes  the  first  and  best  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  as  two  parts  of  the  same  method — the  former  being  adapted  for 
seeking  out  truth,  and  the  latter  for  teaching  it  when  found. 

[Since  the  aboYe  ])aragraph8  were  written,  we  have  consulted  Beard's  Pobt 
Royal — A  Contribution  to  Ms  History  of  Raigion  and  Literature  in  France.  2 
vols.:  London:  Williams  and  Norgate,  1873.  The  chapter  on  Schools  is  so 
Mtirfsctory  that  we  tianafer  a  large  portion  of  it  to  oar  columns.] 
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St.  Ctbak,  so  called  from  his  Abbey,  was  born  (Jain  du  Vergter  de  Hau- 
ranne)  at  Bayonne  in  1581,  of  a  family  wluch  bad  made  itself  of  social  consider- 
ation by  trade.  He  was  educated  at  the  Borbomi^,  ax)d  at  LouTain,  where  his 
thesis  in  Scholastic  Theology  won  the  warm  commendation  of  lipsiiis.  At 
Louvain  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cornelias  Jansenins,  which  ripened  at 
Paris  into  a  friendship  that  decided  the  life  work  of  both.  They  both,  in  1611, 
retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bayonne,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  stndy  of 
St.  Augnstine's  works.  The  Bishop  of  Bayonne  was  so  much  pleased  with  both 
that  in  1615,  to  De  Hanranne  he  gave  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  to  Jan- 
senins the  principalship  of  a  projected  college.  The  elevation  of  the  prelate  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Tonrs  interrupted  his  plans,  and  in  1617  Jansenins  returned 
to  Louvain,  and  De  Hauranne  betook  himself  to  Poicters,  where  he  was  placed 
by  the  bishop  of  that  city  over  tiie  Abbey  of  St.  Cyran,  by  which  name  he  was 
afterwards  known.  At  Poicters  St.  Cyran  became  acquainted  with  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Amanlds.  Out  of  this  triple  stranded  friendship  gprew,  possibly, 
the  complications  of  the  Port  Royalists  with  Jansenism — the  views  of  christian 
doctrine  embodied  in  **Augu»tinvM**  the  famous  work  to  which  Jansenins  devoted 
his  life,  having  been  the  fruit  of  his  studies  at  Bayonne,  matured  during  his 
principalship  of  a  new  college  and  his  professorship  of  theology  at  Louvain,  and 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  Cyran  declined  five  several  offws  of  the 
episcopate,  and  continued  quietly  his  studies,  working  with  Berulle,  the  first 
General  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  France,  and  with  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy.  He  became  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  exposing,  in  1626,  the  liter- 
ary pretensions  of.  a  member  of  the  order,  in  a  work  on  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity;  and  in  1635  by  the  publication  of  Petrus  Aurdiu»,  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  GalUcan  Church.  While  living  the  life  of  a  hermit  in 
France,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  he  was  creating,  by  two  engines  of  influence, 
education  and  confession,  a  retinue  of  followers  who  revered  him  as  a  father. 
He  undertook  the  education  of  his  nephews,  and  was  accustomed  to  select  such 
children  of  his  friends  as  he  hoped  might  not  disappoint  his  expectations,  and 
either  send  them  to  his  Abbey  of  St.  C3rran  to  be  treated  according  to  his 
peculiar  views,  or  to  employ  in  the  task  of  tuition,  under  his  own  eye,  such  of 
his  disciples  as  he  found  most  qualified  by  nature  for  it.  This  practice  was  the 
origin  of  the  schools  of  Port  Royal;  and  in  St.  Cyran's  views  of  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  the  abounding  grace  of  God,  the  necessity  of  good  works  as 
well  as  of  continual  penitence  and  prayer,  originated  the  society  of  Port  RoyaL 
Bound  by  no  monastic  vows,  but  following  a  rule  of  life  of  almost  original  Ben- 
edictine strictness,  the  eminent  men  who  accepted  the  views  of  St.  Cyran,  retired 
to  the  abandoned  tenement  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the  Nuns  of  Port 
Royal,  for  the  amplest  diet,  frequent  and  prolonged  devotions  beginning  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  manual  labor,  silent  contemplation,  and  studies 
for  the.  improvement  of  mankind.  Accepting  the  theological  views  of 
Augustine,  as  interpreted  by  Jansen  and  St.  Cyran,  they  defended  the  same  by 
pen  and  voice,  and  for  this  offence  St.  Cyran  was  confined  in  the  gloomy  for> 
tress  of  Vincennes,  one  of  his  followers  died  in  the  Bastile,  and  Amauld  and 
others  fied  for  safety  to  Holland.  The  society  was  broken  up,  its  members 
scattered,  the  Nuns  of  Port  Royal  Who  accepted  the  same  doctrines  and  held 
them  as  advisers,  were  driven  from  one  house  to  another,  all  accessions  to  their 
number  forbidden,  until  both  the  modem  lay  society  and  the  ande&t  xeligioiis 
house  were  utterly  destroyed— -the  victims  of  religious  intolerance. 
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The  Schools  of  Port  Boyal— their  aixxis  and  methods  originated  in  St  Cyran's 
diaracter:  the  half  tender,  half  reverent  emotion  with  which  he  regarded  those 
in  whom  the  original  corruption  of  human  nature  had  been  newly  washed 
away  by  baptism,  and  who,  by  watchfulness  and  prayer,  might  still  bo  kept 
in  a  state  of  grace.  *Thus  M.  de  St.  Cyran,'  says  Lancelot,  'always  mani- 
fested to  children  a  kindness  which  amounted  to  a  species  of  respect,  that  in 
them  he  might  honor  innocence,  and  t!ie  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  with  it. 
He  was  wont  to  bless  tliem,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cnxa  upon  tlieir  fore- 
heads; and  when  they  were  old  enough,  he  always  said  to  them  soma  good 
wozd  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  seed  of  truth  which  he  scattered  in  passing,  and 
in  God's  sight,  in  order  that,  In  His  good  timo,  it  might  germinate/  His 
maxims  of  education  were  characterized  by  the  same  deep  insight  into  human 
nature  as  his  use  of  confession.  *  He  usually  reduced  all  that  ought  to  be  done 
with  cfaikiren  to  these  three  things:  to  speak  little,  to  bear  mucli,  to  pray  still 
more.'  The  teacher  was  to  work  more  by  the  silent  forces  of  love  and  ex- 
ample than  by  precept.  To  gain  the  affection  of  children  it  was  worth  while 
trrea  to  share  in  their  amusements;  the  grave  and  austere  St.  Cyran  bad  been 
known  to  play  at  ball  with  little  ones  of  seven  years  old.  Panishment,  espe- 
cially corporal  punishment,  was  to  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort,  when 
patience  and  expostulation  and  all  gentler  means  had  failed;  and  oven  then 
not  without  fervent  prayer.  'To  punish  without  previous  prayer,'  he  said, 
'was  to  act  like  the  Jews,  and  to  forget  that  everything  depended  upon  the 
f^iflMgjng  of  God,  and  upon  His  grace,  which  we  must  try  to  draw  down  upon 
them  by  our  patience.'  But  while  prayer  was  the  teacher's  strength,  ho  was 
to  avoid  the  error  of  instilling  into  the  children's  minds  religious  ideas  and 
emotions  beyond  their  ye  irs.  St.  Cyran  *  was  careful  to  give  the  caution  that, 
in  order  to  manage  children  well,  it  was  rather  necessary  to  pray  than  to  cry, 
and  to  tpeak.  more  of  them  to  Gkxl,  than  of  God  to  them;  for  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  holding  long  religious  discourses  with  them,  or  of  wearying  them 
with  instructions.'  He  thought  it  needful  to  regulate  in  the  minutest  particu- 
lars the  place  of  education,  that  the  children  might  have  none  but  honorable 
and  pious  examples  before  their  eyea  For  this  purpose  the  teacher  ought  to 
have  entire  control  over  his  pupils,  even  to  the  setting  aside,  for  a  time,  of 
parental  authority.  St  Cyran  himself  had  refused  on  this  ground  to  undertake 
the  education  of  a  prince  of  the  houso  of  Lorraine.  And  he  anticipated  the 
method  of  more  modem  times  in  desiring  to  adapt  his  system  of  training  to 
the  dUFerent  aptitudes  of  scholars;  only  a  very  few,  he  thought,  were  worthy 
of  a  learned  education;  and  the  practice  of  conducting  all  through  the  sams 
course  of  instruction  ended  in  incumbering  Church  and  State  with  a  crowd  of 
incompetent  servants. 

The  good  Lancelot,  in  relating  how  St.  Cyran  thought  the  education  of  the 
young  an  *  employment  worthy  of  angels,'  *  in  which  he  would  have  delighted 
to  pass  his  whole  Ufe,'  seems,  though  a  teacher  himself,  to  think  that  some 
apology  Is  needed  to  save  his  master's  dignity,  and  cites  a  list  of  Fathers  of 
tlie  Church  who  do  not  disdain  this  labor.  St  Cyran  had  no  such  thoughts 
for  himself;  dining  all  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  training  of  LtUo  children 
occupied  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  care;  one  after  another,  Singlin,  Lance- 
lot, Le  Haitre,  Do  Barcos,  were  engaged  by  him  in  this  employment  Ho  had 
a  scheme  for  building  a  school,  in  which  six  chosen  children  should  be  educated 
mider  the  care  of  a  jniest  and  a  single  master  to  teach  Latin.  This  was 
necessarily  abandoned  when  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vinoennes,  and  two 
thni^if:*!^!^  livres,  which  he  had  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  were  given  to  tho  poor. 
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But  h!fl  interest  in  tTucJimg  waa  not  on  that  aoooont  intermitted.  Hemanaged 
daring  this  period  to  send  several  children  to  his  abbej  of  Sir  Cyian  to  be 
honestly  and  piously  broogfat  np,  and  to  persuade  some  of  those  disrtiplfw  to 
Vhom  his  will  was  law  to  take  charge  of  othersL  He  fancied  that  he  shoold 
liJce  to  nnJertaka  t!ie  bringing  up  of  chOdren  from  their  eariipst  infancy;  to 
send  to  the  frontier  for  some  litUe  ones,  orphaned  by  the  f ortone  of  war, 
whom  ho  might  establish  honorably  in  life,  and  whose  prayen,  as  one  who  had 
stood  in  a  father^s  place,  he  mi^t  enjoy.  While  he  was  at  Vincennes^  he 
adopted  the  son  of  a  poor  widow;  kept  the  childin  his  room  until  the  ill-temper 
of  the  governor's  wife  compelled  him  to  sand  him  away,  and  then  provided  a 
home  for  him  at  St.  Cyran.  The  boy  turned  out  badly;  defied  the  efforts  of 
all  his  teachers,  and  at  last  became  a  hardened  thiefr  But  as  long  as  St.  Cyran 
lived^  he  never  gave  him  up.  Daring  the  few  months  between  his  release  and 
his  death,  he  saw  him  every  day.  No  occupaticni,  not  even  hi».  great  work 
against  the  Calvinists,  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  this;  'he  would  leave 
everything/  saya  Lancelot,  'to  say  some  good  word  to  him,  or  to  try  tobring 
him  bock  to  God.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  as  early  as  1637  Singlin  had  been  persuaded  by 
St.  Cyran  to  take  charge  of  two  or  three  children;  and  had  retired  with  them 
for  a  time  to  the  then  deserted  valley  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  When  he 
was  recalled  to  make  one  of  the  little  community  which  gathered  about  Le 
Maftre  in  the  court-yard  of  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  the  work  of  education  was 
not  intermitted.  We  find  recorded  the  names  of  several  children,  who  at  this 
time  engaged  the  attention  of  Lancelot  and  Le  Maltre,  and  who,  at  St.  Cyran's 
imprisonment,  followed  their  masters  to  Port  Royal  dee  Champsi,  When  after 
the  visit  of  Laubardemont  they  were  driven  from  this  resUng-plaoe,  it  was 
with  the  parents  of  one  of  their  pupils  at  Fert^  Milon  that  the  little  company 
found  en  asylum.  After  their  return  to  Port  Royal  at  the  end  of  16^,  Le 
Maitre  occupied  himself  in  teaching  t^o  children,  one  a  younger  son  of 
M.  d'Andllly,  the  other  of  Madame  de  St.  Ange,  a  task  which  he  hj*i1  under- 
taken in  compliance  witb  St.  Cyran's  wish.  Little  by  little  6c»ne  of  the  other 
solitaries  who  appear  to  have  possessed  an  aptitude  for  the  work,  joined  in  it ; 
and  pupils  were  not  wanting.  In  1643,  M.  Thomas  du  Foss^  a  gonUeman  of 
Rouen,  brought  three  of  his  sons  to  Port  Royal  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  M.  Selles,  who  cared  for  their  intellectual  training,  and  of  M.  do  Bacle, 
who  watched  over  their  religious  and  moral  education.  But  still  no  regular 
system  of  teaching  had  been  devised;  and  there  was  no  organization  of  school 
or  college.  The  youngest  of  the  three  Du  Foss^  who  maintained  throughout 
his  life  a  close  connection  with  Port  Royal,  has  left  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  instruction  which,  he  received.  'In  regard,'  he  says,  'to  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  gave  us  in  matters  of  faith  and  piety,  Ihey  were  assuredly 
very  different  from  those  which  some  evil-intentioned  and  misinformed  per- 
sons have  published  to  the  world.  Our  catechism  was  that  which  is  entitled 
^Th^ologie  FamUUre,^  printed  with  the  royal  privilege  and  the  approbation 
of  leomed  men.  They  explained  to  us  the  principal  articles  of  faith  in  a  wny 
that  was  simple  and  adapted  to  our  capacity.  They  inspired  into  us  above  oil 
things,  the  f oar  of  Gk>d,  the  avoidance  of  sin,  and  a  very  great  horror  of  false- 
hood. Thus  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known  persons  who  were  more  sincere, 
cad  with  whom  it  was  neoessary  to  live  with  a  more  oxxm  heart  For  they 
were  enemies  to  every  kind  of  concealment,  and  had  deqily  graven  upon 
their  hearts  that  declaration  of  Scripture  which  joins  in  the  burning  lake  of 
firo  and  sulphur  oil  liars  with  wrotehos  and  murderers. 

'  As  to  the  statement  which  has  been  set  abroad  that  they  taught  us  in  tlie 
**  littio  schools  of  Port  Royal,"  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  manliind' 
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tihaf  God  was  not  willing  that  all  men  Bhoold  be  saved;  that  the  oommand- 
ments  were  imposEdble  of  fulfilment,  and  other  things  of  that  nature;  I  should 
be  to  blame  if  I  did  not  bear  witnaGS  to  their  entire  falsehood.  I  do  not  think 
thai  I  ever  even  heard  this  kind  of  proposition  spoken  of  daring  the  whole  of 
my  stadifis;  except  once,  when  a  foolish  and  insolent  almanac  appeared  in 
Paris,  in  which  Uiey  were  alluded  to,  or  when  the  Constitution  of  Innocent 
Xy  which  condemned  the  Five  Propositions,  was  published  in  the  Church. 
Those  who  ^m^nA  that  these  gentlemen  had  a  plan  for  establishing  a  new 
doctrine,  and  that  tfaey  "ksp^  schools  with  the  view  of  instilling  their  opinions 
into  those  who  were  there  taught,  are  very  ignorant  of  their  true  character. 
Never  were  children  brought  up  in  greater  simplicity  than  we,  and  those  who 
canae  after  u&  Nowhere  were  these  theolog^ical  matters  less  spoken  of  than  in 
oar  schools;  and  I  dare  assert,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  any  of 
my  schoolfellows  who  are  still  living,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
woxid,  that  we  knew  much  less  about  them  Chan  most  of  those  who  came  from 
the  poblic  colleges  of  Paris.' 

The  schools  early  felt  the  shock  of  the  troubles  of  Port  Royal;  for  In  1644, 
while  the  Jesuits  were  expending  their  first  rage  on  the  'Book  of  Frequent 
Communion,'  it  was  thought  well  to  sand  the  children  to  Le  Ch^nai,  a  house 
near  Versailles,  which  then  belonged  to  M.  le  Pelletier  des  Touches,  one  of  St. 
Cyran's  penitents,  and  throughout'  the  whole  of  a  life,  whidi  stretched  even 
into  the  ei^^teenth  century,  a  fUthful  friend  of  Port  RoyaL  The  storm 
passed  away,  and  the  scholars  returned  to  Port  Royal  only  to  be  transferred 
in  1646  to  Paris.  The  woric  increased  upon  the  teachers'  hands  as  well  as  thebr 
own  capacity  for  performing  it;  many  of  their  friends  in  the  world  eagerly 
desired  the  benefit  of  such  teaching  for  their  children,  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  had  gradually  grown  into  a  system  of  education. 

Tke  School  in  Bue  St,  Dominique. 

M.  Lambert  offered  then\  a  house  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  Rue  8t.  Dominique 
d'Enf er,  not  fiur  from  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  where  for  the  first  time  a  regularly 
organized  school  was  opened.  There  were  four  masters,  MM.  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
Ouyot,  and  Coustel,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  room  which  contained  six 
scholars.  M.  Walon  de  Beaupuis,  an  excellent  ecclesiastic,  superintended  the 
whoku  EiVery  Sunday  the  boys  attended  vespers  in  the  convent  chapel,  and 
heard  Singlin's  sermon.  Those  whose  parents  were  able  to  afford  it,  paid  an 
annual  sum  of  400  livree;  which  was  augmented  by  a  fourth,  on  account  of 
the  deamess  of  provisions,  during  the  war  of  the  Frond&  Some,  however, 
received  a  g^ratuitons  education. 

The  establishment  waa  suiflciently  obscure  and  humble  to  escape  any  but 
very  watchful  eyes  of  suspicion.  Even  the  name  by  which  it  waa  known, 
'La  petltes  ^coles  de  Port  Royal,'  seemed  to  disdainany  rivalry  with  existing 
colleges;  although  it  must  be  oonfeesed  that  the  training  given  was  sufficiently 
oonq;>lete  to  render  a  recourse  to  the  latter  unnecessary.  But  Port  Royal  had 
already  for  some  years  been  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
not  likely  to  see  with  equanimity  this  invasion  of  what  they  regarded  as  their 
peculiar  provinca  In  February,  1648,  La  Mfere  Angdlique  writes  to  the  Queen 
of  Poland  that  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  chfidren  in  the  Rue  St 
Dominique  formed  a  religious  order;  that  they  observed  a  monastic  seclusion; 
wore  a  uniform  dress;  had  a  chi4)el  of  their  own;  and  were  called  the  *  Little 
Brethren  of  Grao&'  And  indeed  a  commissary  of  police  made  a  sudden  in- 
spection of  the  schools  at  tl^  time,  with  no  immediate  results  that  we  hear  ofL 
A  change,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  visit,  was  again  made  about  the 
year  1650.    Du  Foss^,  with  one  or  two  companions,  was  sent  under  the  care  of 
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a  M.  le  F^vre,  to  Magny;  and  thence,  after  about  gix  matitha,  to  Port  Royal, 
'not,  however,  to  the  Abbey  as  before,  bat  to  a  farm  which  is  upon  the  hill, 
called  Les  Granges.'  Others  were  sent  to  the  ChAtean  des  Troox,  near  CheT- 
rense,  the  house  of  M.  de  Bagnols;  and  others  to  Le  Ghdnai,  now  the  seat  of 
M.  de  Bemi^res.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  confidant  accuracy  of  all  these 
changes;  but  the  year  1658  maybe  fixed  as  that  of  the  final  and  total  remoTal 
of  the  schools  from  Paris. 

This  division  of  the  schools  Into  three  parts,  each  of  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  attract  less  notice  than  the  whole,  was  doubtless  a  measure  of 
precaution.  The  establishments  at  Le  Ghdnai  and  Les  Troux  assumed  almost 
a  private  character;  at  the  first  the  children  of  M.  de  Bemlferes,  at  the  second 
those  of  M.  de  Bagnols,  were  being  educated  In  their  fatlier's  house;  and  to 
.  aasociato  with  them  one  or  two  companions  of  their  own  age  could  hardly  be 
accounted  a  crime  against  Church  or  State.  But  the  respite  thus  obtained  was 
briet  At  the  beginning  of  1656  the  condemnation  of  Antoine  Amauld  by  the 
Borbonne  had  crowned  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits;  and  the  Pope  had  requested 
the  king  to  disperse  the  hermit  community  of  Port  RoyaL  A  letter  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Queen-mother's  household  to  lyAndilly,  warned  him  of  the 
approaching  danger;  and  after  a  vain  remonstrance,  the  schools  at  Les 
Granges  were  broken  up,  and  the  children,  fifteen  in  number,  restored  to  their 
friends.  When,  therefore,  the  Lieutenant  Civil  M.  d'Aubrai  appeared  at 
Port  Royal  dus  Champa  on  the  SOth  of  March,  he  found  the  buildings  deserted 
except  by  two  disguised  priests,  who  successfully  played  the  part  of  hard- 
woiking  farm  laborers.  From  Les  Granges  he  went  the  same  night  to  Les 
Trcux.  Here  he  found  the  three  children  of  M.  de  Bagnols  with  only  three 
or  four  companions,  boys  of  good  family,  but  unable  to  pay  for  the  education 
which  they  owed  to  the  charity  of  their  host  Next  day  at  Le  Ch^nai,  he 
met  with  a  larger  household;  above  twenty  children  inhabited  a  wing  of  the 
mansion,  where  their  studies  were  superintended  by  M.  de  Beaupuis.  And 
although  all  was  smooth  and  fair-seeming,  though  the  Lieutenant  Civil  and  his 
companions  were  full  of  compliments,  the  schools  received  a  shock  from  this 
visit  from  which  they  never  recovered.  Parents  b^gan  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  was  worth  while,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  good  and  cheap  education,  to  confide 
their  children  to  men  upon  whom  the  shadow  of  royal  displeasure  so  mani- 
festly rested.  The  school  at  Les  Granges  does  not  seem  to  have  reassembled. 
Those  at  Le  Ch^nai  and  Les  Troux  maint^ned  a  feeble  existence  till  March 
10th,  1660,  when  M.  d'Aubrai  returned,  and  on  the  part  of  the  king  com- 
mandad  their  instant  dispersion.  M.  de  Bemi&res  was  first  forbidden  to  lend 
his  house  for  such  a  purpose,  and  then  exiled  to  Issoudun  in  Bern,  where  he 
died  in  1603.  M.  de  Bagnols  was  already  dead,  and  the  care  of  his  orphan 
children  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  to  which  he  had  committed  it,  and  en- 
trusted to  a  relative  wh3  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of  Jansenism. 
Ko  attoftipt  was  made  to  reconstruct  the  schools  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church. 

In  this  chequered  existence  of  some  twenty  years'  duration,  the  schools  of 
Port  Royal  developed  a  system  of  education  singularly  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  produced  manwftla  of  instruction,  some  of  which  are  not  obsolete  even  yet. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils 
who  were  being  trained  at  any  given  time.  The  schools  were  never,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  public;  the  parents  of  the  scholars  were  all  friends  of 
Port  Royal,  and  any  boy  of  doubtful  or  xmpromising  disposition  was  at  once 
xvmoved.  M.  St.  Beuve,  from  many  minute  indications,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  between  the  establishment  in  the  Rile  St.  Dominique  in  1646, 
and  the  fl^<»i  suppression  in  1660,  the  number  at  one  time  never  exceeded 
fifty. 
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rnie  thecny  of  Psort  Royal  teacben  had  its  roofc  in  the  Jansenlan  doctrine  of 
"file  fSall  of  xxan.  ISvery  nnbaptixed  child  wae  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  example 
of  oorrapt  hmnan  aatiire,  and  even  the  grace  given  by  baptism  cannot  be 
made  eificacioas  in  the  temptations  of  the  world,  save  by  constant  vigilance 
and  xKrayer  on  tbt  part  of  able  and  pious  teachers.  These  must  be  like  a 
^Mdal  Providonce  to  resist  the  natural  indinstions  to  evil,  and  to  correct 
Uttto  irregularities  before  they  become  habits.  Ah  the  surroundings  of 
children— 'their  teachers,  domestics,  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  their 
places  of  recreation,  should  fJEualitate  the  culture  of  the  soul  in  holiness— the 
fint  thing  in  this  system  of  education.  The  two  great  instruments  of  govem- 
ment  were  love  and  prayer.  The  masters  were  gentie,  hopeful,  forbearing, 
and  never  used  authority  untempered  with  love.  The  mind  and  body  were 
not  forgottGn— with  such  school  inspectors  as  Aznanld,  such  masters  of  logic 
and  speech  as  Pascal  and  Le  Maitre,  the  subjects,  methods  and  manunTR  were 
in  advance  of  the  age.  Out-door  games  of  skill  and  strength  were  encour- 
aged; billiards,  chess,  and  draughts  were  the  resources  of  a  wet  day.] 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  improvement  intro- 
duced by  Port  Royal  into  methods  of  education,  without  a  more  predso  knowl- 
edge of  other  schools  and  colleges  at  the  same  period  than  we  possess.  We 
are  to  some  extent  driven  to  conjecture  from  the  statements  of  the  Port  Roy- 
alist teachers  themselves,  the  points  in  which  they  diif ered  from  contemporaiy 
educators.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  latent  Protestantism,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  oonununity,  the  power  to  deviate  from  established 
forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  action,  displayed  itself  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  management  of  the  schools.  They  began  from  the  principle  then 
hcretica],  and  not  always  orthodox  now,  *that  children  ought  to  be  bo  helped 
in  every  possible  way  as  to  make,  if  it  may  be,  study  more  pleasant  than  play 
and  amusement.'  So  the  old  plan  of  giving  to  consonants  names  whidi  did 
not  express  their  syllabic  value  was  abandoned,  and  a  method  adopted  in  its 
stead  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  PascaL  The  children  were 
allowed  to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  by  themselves,  the  ccnsonants 
only  in  connection  with  these;  and  thus  the  difficulty  and  absurdity  of  con^ 
pounding  the  sound  bon  of  the  three  dissimilar  sounds  6^  o,  enne,  were 
avoided.  Then— O  inoonoeivable  perversity!— it  had  been  customary  to  teach 
little  children  to  read  in  I^tin;  to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  encumber  the 
first  attempt  to  translate  signa  into  sounds,  all  those  which  would  spring  from 
the  use  of  an  unknown  language.  Port  Royal  made  the  bold  innovation  of 
fywirhfTig  French  diildren  to  read  in  the  French  tongue;  and  not  only  so,  but 
went  to  the  ridiculous  excess  of  indulging  youthful  minds  with  reading  books, 
apt  to  engage  the  attention  and  to  spur  the  will  to  the  task.  Latin  grammars 
were  then  (nor  is  the  practice  yet  obsolete)  written  in  Latin;  and  the  pupils 
were  compelled  to  leam  the  rules  of  the  unlmown  language  which  they  were 
about  to  study,  in  the  language  itself.  The  '  NonveUe  Mithode  pour  apprendre 
faeCement  et  en  peu  de  terns  la  Lanffue  Latine,^  by  Lancelot,  better  known  as 
the  *Part  Boyal  Latin  Qrammar^^  was  written  in  French;  and  was  the  first 
inffaitir»  XQ  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  teach  a  dead  through  the  medium  of 
a  living  language.  In  other  schools,  'even  young  beginners  were  exercised  in 
written  tremslation  only,  and  were  set  to  comj^ose  themes  in  a  language  which 
they  very  imperfectly  understood;  at  Port  Royal  translation  was  vivA  voce  ; 
the  teacher's  voice,  manner,  conmients,  helped  to  give  life  and  motion  to  the 
old  cl28sic  phrase,  and  to  infuse  a  warmth  of  thou^t  and  feeling  into  the  cold, 
dead  words.  French  were,  to  a  great  extent,  substituted  for  Latin  exercises  in 
oompoeitfon;  and  the  result^  we  are  told,  was  visible  in  that  gradual  emanct 
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pation  of  thd  modem  from  the  rasia'aintB  of  the  andent  tongoe,  which  charao- 
terizes  the  jieriod  known  as  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  composition  of  Latin 
▼erae  was  imposed  only  upon  those  scholars  who  manifested  some  poetical 
faculty*;  to  others,  the  task  could  only  be  painful  and  productive  of  no  result. 
But  s  jmetimcs  it  was  thought  well  to  exercise  a  whole  class  in  this  way;  the 
subject  was  chosen  by  the  teacher,  and  each  of  the  scholars  was  at  liberty  to 
suggest  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  tum  of  expression,  as  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  might  prompt.  Idiomatic  translations  of  several  classic  authors 
were  nmdo  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  were 
carefully  expurgated. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  much  neglected  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  labors  of  Port  Roy&l  did  not  succeed  in  effecting 
more  than  a  temporary  revival.  The  Greek  Grammar,  which  was,  like  the 
Latin,  Hie  production  of  liancelot,  is,  as  all  grammars  must  be,  to  some  extent 
a  compilation  from  preceding  works,  but  differs  from  most  in  tho  full  and 
modest  acknowledgment  of  its  obligations.  But  tho  credit  is  due  to  Lancelot 
of  having  perceived  that  the  Greek  is  much  more  similar  in  construction  and 
spirit  to  any  modem  language  than  tho  Latin ;  and  that  tho  difficulties  which 
besot  the  learner  lie  rather  in  the  copiousness  of  its  vocabulary  than  in  the 
intricacies  of  its  syntax.  Ho  discarded,  therefore,  tho  hitherto  universally 
accepted  plan  of  approaching  tho  Greek  through  the  Latin;  his  grammar  is 
written.  Lis  translations  ere  c  a  Ic,  not  in  Latin  but  in  French.  A  lees  suo- 
cessful  book  was  a  *Jardin  des  Racines  Orecques,*  which  was  thrown  by 
De  Sa^i  into  the  form  of  mnemonic  verses,  which  ore  often  as  barbarcns  as 
the  etymologies  which  they  contain  are  defective.  Yet  even  this  was  not 
without  its  marits,  as  no  Frendb.  and  Greek  dictionary  existed  at  that  time; 
and  the  moaning  of  a  Greek  word  could  penetrate  ictD  the  student's  mind  only 
through  the  medium  of  an  inadequate  Latin  equivalent.  Perhaps  after  aU, 
the  result  of  tho  Greek  learning  of  Port  Royal  is  most  visihle  in  the  tragedies 
of  Racine;  tbough  none  would  more  sincerely  have  lamented,  than  Lancelot 
and  Nicole,  that  the  same  learning  which  emibled  men  to  read  tho  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original,  should  help  them  produce  such  profono  masterpieces  as 
Andromaque  and  Iphig^nie. 

The  grammars  which  I  have  already  mentioned  were  accompanied  by  others 
from  tho  somo  fertile  pen.  The  Latin  Grcmmar  was  first  published  in  1&14, 
dedicated  to,  and  if  the  traditions  of  Port  Royal  may  be  trusted,  used  by,  the 
young  king.  Tho  Greek  Grammar  did  not  appear  till  1655.  Both  of  these 
were  also  published  in  an  abridged  form.  An  Italian  and  a  Spanish  Grammar 
en  tho  same  plan,  followed  in  16C0,  and  four  treatises  on  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  Poetry,  respectively,  in  1663.  Besides  the  '  Garden  of  Greek 
Boots*  which  appeared  in  1657,  and  many  volumes  of  translations  from 
Phcednis,  P'aitus,  Terence,  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  more  particularly,  a  selection  of  Epigrams  lEpigrammatum  Delectus} 
with  a  Latin  preface  by  Nicole,  was  printed  in  1659.  A  volumo  of  *  Elements 
of  Geometry f*  by  Amauld,  which  had  been  long  used  in  manuscript,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  in  1667,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Pascal,  when  he 
saw  it,  burned  a  little  treatise  on  the  same  subject  which  he  had  compiled. 

A  comparison  of  dates  will  show  that  many  of  those  works  were  not 
published  till  after  the  schools  of  Port  Royal  hod  been  finally  closed.  They 
were  the  records  and  monuments  of  the  teacUng  which  had  been  there  given; 
the  instruments  by  which  Lancelot  and  Nicole  exorcised  their  functions  to  a 
continually  increasing  extent,  after  they  were  driven  from  Le  ChSnai  and  Los 
Granges.  It  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  persocution  has  only  spread  over 
a  wider  surface  the  influence  which  it  was  designed  to  extirpate. 
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The  '  Graznmaire  g^ndrale  et  raifionn^  contenant  le»  Fondamans  do  1' Art 
de  Parler,  expliqu^  d'une  Monlfere  ckure  et  naturelle,  les  Baisons  de  co  qui  est 
common  2b  toutcs  Ics  Langues  et  des  principalos  Dlff^ronoos  qulsy  renoontrent, 
et  piusieors  Romorques  nouvelles  sor  la  Lan^^  FranToise,  1&30,'  stands  on  a 
different  footing^  from  the  works  already  enum3rated,  as  one  of  the  Urst  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  general  or  comparative  grammar  whicli  has  since 
engj^od  so  much  of  the  attention  of  stuionls.  Amauld  and  Lancelot  are  the 
joint  authors,  Tho  latter,  mieting  with  many  difficulties  in  the  composition 
of  his  several  gnunmars,  brought  them  to  Amauld  tp  be  resolved.  He  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  pbilosophicol  penatratioa  displayed  by  his  master, 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  throw  his  ideas  into  the  connected  form  in 
which  the  *  Orammaire  Qinircde  *  now  appears*  To  attempt  to  criticise  this 
once  celebrated  book  would  be  out  of  place.  The  advantage  of  literary  over 
sdentiflc  works  is,  that  while  the  former  are  poeseesiona  forever,  t!io  lattdr 
aro continually  left  behind  by  the  advancing  wave  of  human  knowledge;  only 
the  student  of  mathematical  history  can  afford  time  to  read  the  'Fn'/icipio,' 
whUe  the  '  Pctradiae  Lost '  flourishes  in  perennial  youth.  So,  however  just 
might  be  the  theory,  however  cogent  the  reasonings  of  the  '  Orammairs 
O&tUraiey^  the  facts  upon  which  its  inductions  are  based  were  necessarily  few 
and  imp^nf ectly  known.  Large  families  of  languages^  which  are  now  objects 
of  the  grom'n:! Irian's  closest  and  most  fruitful  study,  were  then  unknown;  and 
the  real  if!i  iltlos  of  those  which  were  the  subjects  of  comparisoa  hardly  sus- 
pected. Wi'>n  all  these  drawbacks  are  fully  estimated,  when  it  is  allowed 
that  th?  grim-nars  of  Port  Royal  have  been  long  superseded  by  simpler  aiid 
more  sciontiflc  mathods,  that  its  etymology  was  not  In  advance  of  the  age, 
that  its  translations  from  the  classics  were  periphrastic  and  unclassical,  and 
that  the  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  a  Latinist  or  a  Hellenist  of 
more  than  average  merit,  the  credit  due  to  the  modest  teachers  of  the  Rue  St. 
Donuniqtie  remain  unimpaired.  Their  improvements  in  the  art  of  education 
have  not  been  cast  away  a?  delusive,  but  have  been  carried  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  perrection  by  the  experience  of  succeeding  generations.  In  no  particular 
were  they  behind,  in  many  far  before  their  time.  Their  work,  which  bogui 
in  the  love  of  childhood,  and  in  a  deep  religious  respect  for  its  comparative 
innocence,  was  conducted  to  the  end  under  a  sonso  of  moral  rasponsibility 
which  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar.  Nor  do  I  know  whore  else  in  that  age  to  look  for  a  modest  yet  dig- 
nified assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  teacher's  office,  a  worth  which  society 
even  now  but  partially  recognizesi  And  to  the  allegation  that  the  schools  of 
Port  Royal  produced  no  great  scholars,  the  rafficient  reply  is  that  their  single 
object  was  the  education  of  Christian  men. 

The  mention  of  the  *  Orammaire  Q&tUraU '  naturally  leads  us  to  its  more 
celebrated  comi>anion,  ^The  Pott  Royal  Logic^^  a  work  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  a  recent  English  translation  of  it  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition.  scDms  te  defy  the  attacks  of  time.  Its  full  title  is  'La  Logique,  ou 
PArt  d3  Peuser,  oontenant,  outre  les  Ragles  communes,  plusieurs  Observa- 
tions nouvelles,  propres  &  former  le  Jugement,  1682.'  The  following  account 
of  its  origin  is  given  in  the  preface.  A  nameless  'person  of  quality,'  talking 
one  d  y  to  the  young  Due  de  Cbevreuse,  '  happened  to  mention  to  him  that 
ha  had,  '.r lien  himself  young,  met  with  a  person  who  in  fifteen  days  made  him 
acq  laiited  with  the  greater  part  of  logic.'  Another  person,  perhaps  Amauld, 
rn>]'od  that  if  M.  de  Chevreuse  would,  take  the  trouble,  he  would  impart  to 
hl-n  al]  of  lo^ic  that  was  worth  knowing  in  four  or  five  daya  The  challenge 
WIS  ac  ?o;pted,  and  an  abstract  of  logical  science  drawn  up,  which  the  young 
duko,  waocie  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  is  described  as  remarkable, 
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easily  oommittod  to  mamaiy  within  the  specified  tiaoa  But  t!ie  wor!:  grew 
upon  the  antbor's  hands;  MSL  oopieB  were  circulated;  then  in  1SG3  it  was 
printed.  A  second  edition  followed  hi  1664,  a  third  in  1668,  a  fourth  in  1674^ 
a  fifth  in  1683,  each  of  which  soccesslvely  was  improrod  and  enlarged.  It 
was  soon  translated  into  Latin,  in  whidilangnage  it  wes  repeatedly  reprinted; 
into  Spanish,  and  into  Italian.  The  first  Wngtish  translation  appeared  prob» 
bly  as  early  as  1685;  another  in  1716;  and  both  went  through  more  tban  one 
edition.  A  new  translatinn,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  introauction  and 
notes,  has  of  late  yean  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Bayne& 

The  ^ Logic*  in  its  present  shape  is  preceded  by  two  discoarses,  'ia  which  the 
design  of  this  new  Logic  is  set  forth^'  and  'containing  a  reply  to  the  principal 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  Logic.'  Both  of  these  are  from  the 
pen  of  Nicole.  The  woric  itself  is  divided  into  four  parts^  of  which  the  three 
firsts  according  to  Radne,  '  were  conqMsed  in  conmion,'  while  the  fourth  is 
altogether  Amauld*s.  Most  of  the  additions  made  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  are  due  to  Nicole.  At  the  same  time  the  book,  botib  in  its  concep- 
tion and  the  most  important  part  <^  its  execntion,  most  be  considered  as 
having  proooeded  from  the  mind  of  Amanld. 

Its  fourfold  division  is  based  on  what  are  called  the  four  principal  operations 
of  the  mind,  conceiving  (coneevoir^,  judging  (ju(;per),  reasoning  {raisonner), 
and  disposing  {ordonniai.  In  other  words,  the  first  part  treats  of  ideas,  the 
second  of  propositions,  the  third  of  syllogisms,  and  the  fourth  of  method. 
Bat  this  genera]  i^atement  gives  only  a  partial  idea  of  the  object  of  the  work. 
There  is  nothing  here  which,  under  certain  conditions  of  treatment,  might  not 
be  brou^^ht  within  the  strict  scope  of  a  logical  hand-book.  Oar  authors^ 
however,  take  a  wider  than  the  ordinary  range.  Their  second  title,  '  The  Art 
of  Thinking^*  better  expresses  their  intention  than  the  first.  'Logic,'  they 
say,  'is  the  art  of  directing  reason  aright,  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
things,  for  the  instruction  both  of  ourselves  and  others.'  Its  chief  end, 
therefore,  is  rather  practical  than  theoretical;  not  so  much  the  analyds  of  the 
syllogistic  or  any  method  of  reasoning,  as,  in  general,  the  production  of  the 
'  mens  sana*  The  first  preliminary  discourse  begins,  'There  is  nothing  more 
desirable  than  good  sense  and  accuracy  of  thought  in  discriminating  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  All  other  qualities  of  miiid  are  of  limited  use,  but  ex- 
actness of  judgment  is  of  general  utility  in  every  part  and  in  all  the  employ- 
ments of  life.'  They  think  that  the  efficacy  of  logic  in  producing  this  quality 
of  mind  has  bem  much  overrated.  But  the  absurd  pretensions  in  behalf  of 
the  science  which  have  been  put  forward  by  scholastic  philosophers,  do  not 
form  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  solid  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  and 
therefore  they  have  incorporated  with  their  book  a  selection  from  the  common 
ruksL  'Now,'  they  proceed,  'although  we  cannot  say  these  rules  are  useless, 
since  they  often  h^p  to  discover  the  vice  of  certain  intricate  •  arguments,  and 
to  arrange  our  thoughts  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  still  this  utility  must 
not  be  supposed  to  extend  very  far.  The  grater  part  of  ^he  errors  of  men 
arises,  not  from  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  wrong  conclu- 
sions, but  in  their  proceeding  from  false  judgments,  whence  wrong  conclusions 
are  deduced.  Those  who  have  previously  written  on  logic  have  Sought  but 
littie  to  rectify  this,  which  is  the  main  design  of  the  new  reflections  which  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  this  book.'  Accordingly,  while  all  the  technical 
part  of  the  old  manuals  is  not  only  to  be  found  here,  but  is  stated  with  a  clear- 
ness, and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  examples,  which  are  themselves  charac- 
teristic of  the  book,  its  most  valuable  portions  are  undoubtedly  those  sections 
which  approach  the  art  of  thinking  from  the  moral  or  practical  side,  and  treat 
of  the  'sophisms  of  self-love,  of  interest,  and  of  .passion,'  and  'of  the  falsa 
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reasonings  wMch  arise  from  objects  themselTee;'  as  well  as  the  whole  of  tlie 
last  part,  which  draws  its  inspiration  from  Des  Cartes^  celebrated  '  Disoowne 
on  Method,* 

To  point  oat  the  particulars  in  which  the  *Art  of  TMnking,^  considered 
porely  as  a  logical  treatise,  differs  from  previous  treatises  of  the  same  Ictnd, 
Is  a  work  which  belongs  to  the  historian  of  mental  sciences.  Bat  we  may  be 
allowed  to  notice  here  its  intensely  practical  treatment  of  what  had  hitherto^ 
for  the  most  part,  been  a  merely  formal  and  sdiolastio  sabject  of  study.  It 
took  up  the  series  of  pedanticadly  expressed  roles  which  were  supposed  to 
supply  the  only  method  by  which  the  human  mind  could  investigate  truth; 
and  on  the  one  hand  found  a  base  for  them  in  the  living  metaphysical  thought 
of  the  day,  on  tho  other  connected  them  with  the  whole  procedure  of  sdence 
and  the  conduct  of  dally  life.  The  very  illustrations  introduced  into  the  most 
formal  portion  of  t^o  whole,  have  shaken  off  the  frost  of  ages  of  scholasticism. 
G^eneration  after  generation  of  pupils  had  repeated  the  old  examples,  some  of 
which  had  descended  from  the  time  even  of  Porphyry  and  Aristotle;  now  for 
t^  first  time  we  find  ourselves  in  the  regions  of  modem  thought — ^in  the  sac- 
ramental controversies  between  Catholic  and  Huguenot — ^in  the  debate  of 
'mati^re  subtile*  and  the  vacuum.  The  living  French  is  substituted  for  the 
dead  Latin  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  scholar  whom  the  teachers  of 
jdiilosophy  sought  to  train,  was  one  who  could  argue  accurately  from  given 
premises,  in  the  syllogistic  form,  and  was  quick,  by  help  of  the  same  instru- 
ment, to  detect  the  fallacies  of  other  reasoners.  The  logician  of  Port  Royal 
was  the  man  of  a  sound  and  practised  Judgmant;  not  Ignorant  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  schools,  but  accustomed  to  examhie  the  soundness  of  his  assump- 
tions as  well  as  of  his  'arguments;  and  even  if  not  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of 
science,  yet  possessed  of  a  philosophic  and  scientific  mind. 

It  mTist  not  be  forgotten  that  as  far  as  Port  Royal  can  be  said  to  have  a 
philosophy,  it  is  to  be  found  not  in  Pascal's  ^Thoughts,*  but  in  the  ' Logic,* 
Amould,  after  some  preliminary  skirmishing  with  Des  Cartes,  had  enrolled 
himself  among  his  followers,  and  the  *LogiCj*  as  well  as  the  *OenercU  Cfrcmv- 
mar,*  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  'Discourse  on  Method.*  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  first  Preliminary  Discourse  contains  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the 
Pyrrhonists,  whom  it  summarily  qualifies  as  a  'sect  of  Uars,'  and  the  chapter 
on  *the  Sophisms  of  Self-love'  halts  in  its  argument  to  gibbet  the  vices  and 
follies  of  Montalgna  The  whole  passage  is  so  far  removed  from  the  calm  and 
equal  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  personal  polemic 
against  one  whose  inflaonee  Port  Royal  had  been  unable  to  eradicate  from  the 
mind  of  PascaL  But  in  truth  Port  Royal  is  not  philosophical.  Amauld  has  a 
name  among  metaphysicians,  Nicole  among  moralists,  Pascal  among  religious 
philosophers;  but  the  speculations  of  the  three  could  not  be  united  into  one 
accordant  whole;  and  no  one  of  them  was  Port  Royalist  on  his  philosophical 
sida  St.  Cyran,  Singlin,  De  Sag!,  are,  after  all,  our  most  characteristic 
figures;  and  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,  not  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  are 
the  fountains  of  their  wisdom. 

Pupils  of  the  Port  Royal  Schools, 

A  list  of  thoAe  \iiio  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  Port  Royal  would  ood- 
voy  little  information  to  ESnglish  readers.  The  new  methods  of  educatloii 
wero  f^jplied  on  too  small  a  scale  and  for  too  short  a  time  to  produce  any  very 
startling  result.  Yet  such  a  list  would  include  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
younger  Amanlds;  of  the  three  brothers  Du  Foas^;  of  tiie  two  sons  of  Bignon, 
Avocat  G^n^ral,  one  of  whom  succeeded  to  his  father's  office,  and  the  other 
obtahied  high  legal  proferment;  of  M.  de  Harlay,  the  French  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick;  of  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  whose  name  has  been  already 
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mentioiied  in  oonneGtion  witii  that  of  his  Imtor,  Lancelot;  of  the  nephews  of 
Pascal;  and  of  many  more  worthy  sdonfl  of  Parliamentary  f&milies,  who  in 
the  latter  years  of  tiie  century  preserved  the  memory  of  tbouT  place  of  educa- 
tion by  the  grave  and  austere  spirit  of  their  life  and  magistracy.  It  is  curious 
to  note  among  these  the  name  of  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  Scotch  house  of 
Lemiox,  who,  adopting  his  French  patronymic  of  D'Aubigny,  entered  the 
Church,  became  Canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  Almoner  of  Charles  IL's  Portuguese 
Queen,  and  died  in  1065,  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
Rome,  who  was  bringing  him  a  Cardinal's  hat  A  still  more  singular  name  is 
that  of  Charles  XL's  unfortunate  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  in  the 
time  of  his  father's  exile,  was  sent  with  his  tutor  to  pass  a  couple  of  years 
(1658-60)  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Bemi&res  at  Ch6naL  But  the  two  pupils  of 
whom  Port  Royal  is  justly  proud  are  Racane  and  Tillemont. 

Bebastien  le  Nain  de  TiU^mont,  the  son  of  Jean  le  NaJn,  Mdltre  des  Requdte^ 
and  of  Dame  Marie  le  Ragois,  was  bom  at  Paris,  I^ovember  SOth,  1637.  His 
father  was  an  old  friend  of  Port  Royal,  and  when,  in  the  second  war  of  the 
Fronde,  the  nuns  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Fauboui^  to^soek  refuge  in 
^e  heart  of  the  city,  M.  le  Nain  with  M.  de  Bemi&res  marched  at  their  head. 
The  future  historian,  whan  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the 
•schools  of  Port  Royal,  which  were  then  just  established  in  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique.  The  child  was  fkther  of  the  man.  He  showed  at  this  early  period 
not  only  the  same  character,  but  the  same  tastes  as  in  after-lifa  Livy  was  his 
favorite  author;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  rarely  laid  the  volume  down 
tUl  he  had  read  an  entire  book.  Ho  passed  through  the  course  of  claasical 
instruction  usual  in  the  schools,  and  long  before  the  publication  of  the  *  Art  de 
Benser^*  was  instructed  in  logic  by  its  authors.  The  Annals  of  Baronius  en- 
gaged his  attention  while  he  was  still  quite  a  boy,  and  gave  occasion  to  innu- 
merable questions,  which  he  carried  to  Nicole.  The  latter,  who  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  ecclesiastical  history,  at  first  easily  satisfied  the  applicant  with  an 
extemporaneous  reply;  but  by  and  by,  the  difficulties  proposed  by  the  pupil 
became  less  easy  of  solution,  and  the  master  ingenuously  confesses  that  he 
trembled  at  his  approach.  But  before  long  Tillemont  became  dissatisfied  with 
any  ecclesiastical  history  at  second  hand.  At  eighteen  he  began  to  study  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  for  himself,  and  arranged  all  the  facts  which  he 
found  there  according  to  the  plan  of  Usher's  Annals,  a  book  which  he  had  read 
with  much  pleasure. 

When,  in  1656,  the  schools  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs  were  broken  np, 
Tillemont,  with  his  friend  Du  Foss^  and  a  good  priest,  in  whose  charge  they 
were  placed,  retired  to  Paris,  and,  in  a  little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  spent 
some  four  years  in  hard  study.  About  Lent,  1660,  the  two  friends  removed  to 
Les  Trouz,  now  empty  by  the  death  of  M.  de  Bagnols  and  the  final  dispersion 
of  the  schools,  in  order  that  they  might  especially  apply  themselves  to  Church 
history,  under  the  supervision  of  the  learned  curate  of  ^e  pariah,  M.  BurlugaL 
But  before  long  Tillemont  found  it  expedient  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  universal 
asylum  of  the  Janaenists,  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  where  the  Bishop  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Here  he  spent  eight  or  nine  years  in  quiet  study,  part  of 
the  time  in  the  seminary,  part  in  the  house  of  M.  Hermant.  Already  he  was 
beg^inning  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  i)osBessed  more  than  a  conunon  knowledge 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church;  and  his  mcdesty  was  sorely  wounded  by  the 
deference  paid  to  his  opinion  by  his  superiors  in  age  and  ecclesiastical  rank. 
At  last,  when  M.  de  Beauvais,  after  having  induced  him  to  receive  the  tonsure, 
informed  him  that  his  greatest  earthly  consolation  would  be  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing him  as  the  successor  to  his  See,  the  modest  student  fairly  fled,  and  with  his 
f^er's  permission  once  more  took  up  his  abode  with  Du  Fcms^  in  Paris. 
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•But  life  in  Paris  appeared  too  full  of  distractions  to  a  student  who  divided 
all  bis  time  between  bis  books  and  bis  devotions,  and  after  two  years  he 
retired  to  St.  Lamber^  a  village  between  Chevreuse  and  Port  Royal.  The 
Peace  of  the  Church  was  yet  fresh,  and  De  Sa^i  lived  undisturbed  with  his 
friends  and  the  commimity  of  which  he  was  the  head,  in  the  old  home  in  the 
valley.  Hance  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Tillemont,  over  whose  conduct  he  had 
long  had  entire  control,  and  whom  he  now  resolved  to  train  as  his  successor  in 
the  direction  of  the  monastery.  Tear  by  year  he  led  him  up  the  many  steps 
which  conduct  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  till  finally,  in  1678,  Tille- 
mont,  now  forty  years  of  age,  was  ordained.  His  next  act  was  to  build  for 
himself  a  modest  dwelling  in- the  court-yard  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where 
it  was  his  hope  and  purpose  to  end  his  days.  But  in  1679,  before  he  had  occu- 
pied his  new  home  for  two  entire  years,  the  second  persecution  began;  De  Sa^i 
took  up  his  abode  at  Pomponne,  and  Tillemont  retired  to  his  estate,  about  a 
league  from  Vinoennes,  from  which  he  derived  his  name.  Here  the  rest  of  his 
uneventful  life  was  passed.  Once  he  made  a  journey  into  Holland  to  visit 
Ai-nA3iM  and  the  Dutch  Jansenists.  Once  he  was  tempted  to  enter  the  active 
life  of  the  Church,  and  accepted  the  curacy  of  St.  Lambert,  the  village  near 
Port  Royal,  where  he  had  formerly  lived.  But  this  was  the  single  occasion  of 
his  life  in  which  he  acted  without  asking  his  father's  advice;  and  on  hearing 
that  M.  le  Nain  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  he  at  once  gave  it  up.  TUl  his 
death  in  1696,  his  life  is  one  noiseless  round  of  study  and  prayer.  In  the  words 
of  his  epitaph — '  a  puero  ad  finem  vitee,  unus  aemper  ac  slbi  oonstans,  quotldi^ 
repetiit  quod  quotidi^  fecit' 

TOlemont  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct, that  the  inconstancy  of  man  cotdd  only  be  corrected  by  rigid  adherence 
to  a  predetermined  course  and  the  formation  of  fixed  habita  On  this  he 
modelled  his  own  life.  He  rose  every  morning  at  half -past  four;  in  Lent  at 
four.  He  considered  that  his  health  and  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 
exempted  him  from  the  obligation  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  say 
mntJTiH.  Throughout  the  day  he  was  exact  in  reciting  aU  the  offices  of  ths 
ritual,  either  in  his  own  bouse  or  in  the  parish  church.  He  dined  at  noon, 
sapped  at  seven,  and  retired  to  rest  at  half-past  nine.  After  dinner  he  allowed 
himself,  two  hours*  relaxation,  which  he  usually  spent  in  walking;  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  not  thus  accounted  for,  was  devoted  to  his  books.  Even  as  he 
walked  he  was  wont  to  pray  and  to  sing  psalms,  and  often  joined  in  the  simple 
processions  of  the  villaga  He  took  great  pleasure  in  church  music,  and  somo- 
tin^es  attempted  composition.  Li  accordance  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  he  made  pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines,  and 
always  performed  these  journeys  on  foot,  staff  in  hand,  like  a  simple  country 
priest.  His  conversation  was  grave  and  yet  cheerful;  ho  rarely  spoke  unless 
first  addressed,  and  loved  to  turn  the  discourse  to  subjects  of  edification.  He 
made  no  display  of  erudition  in  his  talk;  it  was  necessary  to  question  him  to 
find  out  that  he  was  more  learned  than  other  men.  Towards  his  inferiors  in 
a^d  or  station  he  was  always  gentle  and  considerate;  himself  a  child  in  spirit, 
his  love  of  children  was  deep  and  tender.  He  would  even  have  them  present 
at  public  worship.  'Their  cries,'  he  said,  'are  their  prayers,  and  prayers  to 
which  God  is  not  deaf.'  '  They  were  the  holiest  part  of  the  Church,  and  their 
presence  would  help  to  render  its  intercessions  effectual.'  He  liked  to  talk 
with  the  peasants  and  wayfarers  whom  he  met  on  bis  journeys,  and  to  leave 
with  them  some  precious  truth  enshrined  in  an  apt  but  homely  similitude.  Of 
his  servants  he  had  an  especial  care,  and  occupied  some  minutes  daily  in  their 
religions  instruction.  *  They  are  as  noble  as  we,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  '  and  man 
owes  to  man  no  more  than  friendship.'    His  charity  was  great.    As  soon  as  he 
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had  received  his  quarter's  income  he  laid  aside  a  portion  for  the  poor,  whi(ji 
he  entrusted  for  distribution  to  the  Cur^  of  the  parish;  and  had  besides  many 
pensioners  of  his  own  to  whom  he  made  a  monthly  allowance.  His  biographer 
records  many  ingenious  methods  which  he  used  to  stir  up  others  to  a  similar 
liberality  of  alms-giving.  His  whole  life  was  one  effort  of  self-control,  and  his 
habits  were  very  simple  and  frugal;  but  we  do  not  read  of  any  fasts  or  auster- 
ities which,  measured  by  the  standard  of  his  own  Church,  could  justly  be 
called  excessive.  He  writes  to  his  brother,  who  was  Sub-Prior  of  La  Trappe, 
'Everybody  is  not  obliged  to  fast  as  you  do  at  La  Tnippe,  but  everybody  is 
obliged  to  resist  the  desires  of  concupiscence,  which  pride  and  the  remains  of 
our  corruption  constantly  excite  in  us,  and  to  expiate  the  sins  into  which  we 
thus  fall' 

TUlemont's  Ecclesiastical  History  appeared  in  two  unequal  portions— *  The 
History  of  the  Emperors  and  other  Princes  who  reigned  in  the  first  six  ages 
of  the  .Church,'  in  6  vols.,  and  the  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  in  16  vols.  The 
first  volume  of  the  first  portion  appeared  in  1690,  and  was  followed,  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  by  three  others;  the  fifth  was  issued  in  1701,  the  sixth  not 
tiU  1738.  The  'M^moires  pour  servir  &  I'Histoire  ecd^dastique '  were  pub- 
lished at  intervals  from  1693  to  1712;  but  of  the  sixteen  volumes  only  four  ap- 
peared during  the  author's  lifetime  The  rest  were  edited  by  his  faithful 
secretary  and  biographer,  Tronchai  To  this  vast  repository  of  the  original 
title  deeds  of  the  Church,  Gibbon  resorted  to  fix  the  loose  and  scattered  items 
of  historical  information,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  author,  Trh3se  *  inim- 
itable accuracy  almost  assumes  the  character  of  genius.' 

Tillemont  died  at  Paris  on  the  lOth  of  January,  1696.  He  desired  to  be 
buried  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  by  the  side  of  the  eldest  son  of  M.  de 
Bemi^res,  who  had  been  his  youthful  companion.  But  the  nuns  prepared  a 
grave  within  the  cloister  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir,  where  his  body  was  re- 
ligiously committed  to  the  earth,  in  the  blissful  hope  that  'the  grave  was  only 
the  portal  to  that  higher  temple  where  the  worship  was  wholly  inward  and 
spiritual  like  that  of  angels— and  like  that  was  imupitable  and  etemaL' 

'  There,  being  filled  with  God  Himself,  and  enjoying  His  truth  by  a  contem- 
plation full  of  light  and  warmth,  we  shall  sing  His  praises,  not  in  syllables 
which  pass  away  before  they  are  heard,  and  words  as  imperfect  as-  the  faith 
which  produces  them  is  obscure,  but  in  a  silence  worthy  of  His  greatness.  All 
the  passions  which  now  tear  us  in  pieces  by  so  many  different  desires,  all  the 
various  created  objects  which  g^ve  so  many  distractions  in  prayer,  so  many 
imaginations  and  thoughts,  caused  by  the  mobility  and  lightness  of  our  spirits, 
all  this  will  be  silent  thea  Nothing  will  interrupt  our  silence;  and  our  soul, 
all  at  one  with  itself,  or  rather  with  God,  by  a  happiness  which  is  the  opposite 
of  that  outer  darkness  with  which  Jesus  Christ  threatens  His  enemies,  will  see 
only  God,  vrill  hear  only  God,  wiU  enjoy  only  God,  in  short,  will  love  only 
Goi.  This  is  the  happiness  which  Gk)d  promises  to  us.  This  is  the  secrecy  and 
silence  towards  which  faith  causes  the  soul  which  it  animates  to  aspire;  and 
which  enables  it,  as  it  were,  to  anticipate  by  continual  groanings  of  heart' 

*  Give  us,  O  God,  this  inner  piety  which  will  produce  in  us  both  prayer  and 
all  other  outward  actions  of  virtue,  and  which  will  end  in  that  eternal  praise 
which  our  hearts  will  render  to  Thee  in  Heaven,  amid  the  silence  of  all 
created  things.' 
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nrTBODnonoif. 

Ik  the  proeecution  of  oar  labors  aa  an  educational  jonmalist  we 
have  had  occasion  to  draw  laigely  from  the  pedagogical  literature 
of  the  German  language,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
is  preeminently  rich  in  the  historical  development  of  education, 
both  public  and  individual,  and  in  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  While  we  must  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  preserving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans- 
mitting and  enlarging  the  ancient  civilization,  and  to  the  British 
Isles  of  sending  back  to  the  continent  the  torch  of  christian  cul- 
ture when  its  light  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  devastations  of 
civil  war  and  successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  in  the 
nations  which  belong  to  the  great  German  family  a  succession  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  human 
culture  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical upbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
social  and  political  agitations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  European  institutions,  German  writers, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  any,  or  all  other  countries  together.  The  results  are  now  mani- 
fest to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  the 
public  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  produc- 
tion, in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  and  American  teachers  and  edu- 
cators that  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  historical  research,  pro- 
found speculation,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  infant  train- 
ing to  the  broadest  university  culture,  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected — especially  when  the  German  educational  reformers  were 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizations 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 

suseestions  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  in  this  field. 
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The  attention  given  in  Germany  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  schools,  and  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  children, 
grows  out  of  certain  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  the  GeJ^ 
man  ideal  of  the  State,  and  its  functions:  These  principles  are  very 
clearly  set 'forth  by  Prof.  Donaldson  in  his  Lecture  on  the  History 
of  Education  in  Prussia. 

'  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  stronger  consciousness  of  the  claims 
of  society  than  of  those  of  the  individuaL  They  saw  that  society  lived  for  ever. 
The  individual  membere  died,  but  the  society,  the  community,  was  ever  renewed 
and  ever  continued.  And  the  individual  members  derived  their  blessings  and 
privileges  from  society.  It  was  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  every  individual 
to  think  first  of  the  good  of  the  community,  to  sacrifice  bis  own  wishes  and 
pleasures  for  its  welfare,  and  to  submit  to  all  restrictions  which  the  general 
weal,  the  commonwealth,  might  impose.  Existence  in  a  State  demands  unself- 
ishness. This  ancient  idea  the  Prus.Mans  have  retained.  The  nation  is  a  unity; 
tiie  rulers  are  its  head,  its  brains;  and  their  work  is  to  accomplish,  through  the 
machinery  of  the  State,  aJl  that  is  best  accomplished  through  that  machinery. 
Education  is  one  of  these  things  It  is  an  object  that  owes  its  success  to 
organization.  A  good  teacher  can  not  be  extemporized.  He  must  be  sys- 
tematically trained,  and  he  must  look  on  his  profession  as  the  work  of  his  life. 
A  good  school  must  be  supported  by  a  reguUr  and  permanent  source  of  income. 
Yariability  in  this  matter  tends  to  defeat  educational  efforts ;  and  if  a  whole 
people  is  to  be  educated,  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the  matter 
of  schools  and  teachera  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  to  have  good  teachers,  good 
schools,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  it  must  begin  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  erection  of  the  schoolH,  long  before  they  will  pay,  and  it  must 
organize  the  whole  into  a  unity.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  education 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  given  to  a  whole  community  except  with  a  complete 
public  organisation.  This  the  Prussians  have  always  acknowledged.  They 
have  always  regarded  education  as  specially  the  duty  of  the  State.  Proo&  of 
this  could  be  given  innumerable.  I  shall  quote  from  three  writers.  Beneke 
says :  '  The  right  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  school  has  been  disputed  by  no 
one.  It  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it  in  what  way  its  future  citizens 
are  trained.  As  all  other  &r-stretching  interests,  so  also  those  connected  with 
education  and  instruction  are  concentrated  in  it ;  and  as  it  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  satisfaction  of  these,  so  must  it  also  have  the  right  of  tlie  chief  es- 
tablishment and 'superintendence  of  all  institutions  of  education  and  instruction.' 
*  I  understand,'  says  Paul  de  Lag^rde,  a  &mous  scholar  and  theologian  of  Grot- 
tingen,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  publislied  1873 — 'I 
understand  by  the  State  the  institution  which  seeks,  at  the  expense  of  all,  and 
with  means  presented  by  all,  to  attain  to  ends  necessary  for  all,  or  even  only  de- 
sirable to  all,  but  not  attainable  through  the  efforts  of  one  or  several  individuals. 
Herewith  it  is  granted  that  the  State  has  to  accomplish  nothing  which  the  indi- 
Tidual  or  individuals  can  accomplish ;  that  it  has  to  accomplish  only  what  is 
necessary  for  all,  and  what  by  its  nature  can  be  accomplislied  only  through  tho 
common  eflbrt  of  all ;  that  its  right,  might,  and  duty  go  only  so  far  as  tho 
universal  necessity  of  the  ends  which  it  places  for  itself.  The  State  ought  to 
give  the  money  of  the  nation  intrusted  to  it  only  when  it  is  convinced  that  that 
for  which  it  gives  out  the  money  is,  or  can  be,  the  common  property  of  tho  na- 
tion. It  is  entitled,  for  instance,  to  give  out  "money  for  tho  army,  for  schools, 
for  canals,  for  roads,  for  forests,  because  all  these  objects  are  necessary  to  tho 
national  life ;  but  a  single  member,  or  an  association  of  single  members,  of  it, 
can  not  take  care  of  these  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly,  and  era  also  not  bound  to 
procure  by  priTSte  means  what  is  for  the  good  of  all.'  In  like  manner  Eduard 
Seller,  in  his  lectures  at  Berlin,  1873,  remarks,  *  Society  alone  can  form  the  in- 
stitutions and  provide  for  the  means  which  all  higher  instrnction  requires,  all 
the  more  the  further  science  advances  and  spreads  out  into  a  mutiplicity  of 
single  departments.    From  it  alone  can  a  suitable  connected  organization  and 
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direction  of  the  wliole  of  education  proceed.  Its  power  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  overcome  the  hindrances  which  the  indifference,  the  folly,  the  selfishness  of 
many  parents  pat  in  the  way  of  universal  and  vigorous  education  of  youth.  It 
is  bound  and  entitled  to  make  use  of  this  power  by  regard  to  itself  as  well  as 
to  all  belonging  to  it.  ...  The  State  is  bound,  in  looking  after  her  own 
future,  to  secure  her  permanence  and  prosperity  by  instruction  and  education.' 
You  will  notice  that  all  these  writers  have  in  their  minds  the  entire  education 
of  the  country,  the  universities  and  Gymnasien  as  well  as  the  people^s  schools, 
and  tills  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  German 
thinkers. 

The  Prussian  State  has  fully  apprehended  its  duty  in  this  matter.  From  the 
time  of  Frederick's  &ther  to  the  present  day  the  rulers  have  sought  to  bring  all 
the  wisdom  they  could  get  to  t>ear  on  this  problem,  limiting  their  action  by  only 
one  consideration,  the  maintenance  of  loyalty  to  themselves.  In  fact  this  I 
consider  to  be  one  chief  element  in  the  success  of  the  Prussian  system,  that  the 
rulers  have  always  sought  for  the  men  best  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation to  guide  them  in  all  educational  legislation.  And  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Prassian  schemes  of  instruction,  they  bear  on  their  face  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  formed  by  men  practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with 
education,  and  are  eminently  wise.  Let  me  illustrate  the  action  of  the  rulers 
according  to  this  principle.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
Gitber,  a  religious  movement,  what  we  should  call  a  revival  movement,  broke 
out  in  Pnissia.  Spener  was  its  leader.  He  had  a  pupil  of  the  name  of  Francke. 
Tlie  Church  at  that  time  was  sunk  in  a  cold  orthodoxy.  It  was  the  greatest 
sin  not  to  believe  every  tittle  of  the  creed,  but  it  was  no  sin  not  to  feel  the  love 
of.  God.  Moral  death  hates  life,  and  when  the  revival  movement  came  it  was 
met  by  stem  opposition.  Francke  suffered  persecution  from  the  men  of  ortho- 
doxy, simply  because  he  had  life  in  him,  for  in  reality  he  was  as  orthodox  as 
tbey  were.  But  this  Francke  had  the  love  of  God  in  him,  and  the  love  of  the 
poor,  and  the  love  of  children,  and  so  he  established  a  school  for  the  poor,  and 
Uien  a  seminaiy  for  teachers,  and  various  other  institutions.  The  king,  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  I.,  saw  that  he  was  doing  a  good  and  great  work  for  his  people. 
He  gave  him  substantial  aid,  and  consulted  him  when  he  issued  laws  for  educa- 
tion. Francke  thus  became  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  people's  school. 
Francke  liad  a  pupil  called  Hecker,  as  pietistic  and  orthodox  as  himself)  and  as 
intent  on  doing  great  work.  Frederick  the  Great  was  neither  orthodox  nor 
pietists  He  had  no  belief  m  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  he  believed  in 
Hecker.  Hecker  knew  about  education ;  Hecker  was  in  earnest  about  educa- 
tion ;  and  Frederick  gave  him  full  swing.  He  employed  Hecker  to  organize 
education.  It  was  Hecker  that  drew  up  his  educational  acts  for  him.  These 
educational  acts  are  really  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  success.  Hecker  in- 
serted compulsory  clauses,  though  this  was  not  new,  as  the  doctrine  had  always 
existed  in  the  Prusman  mind.  He  insisted  on  teachers  being  trained  for  their 
profession.  He  tried  to  get  the  whole  country  interested  in  the  mainte'nanee 
of  the  teachers.  He  instituted  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  he  and  Semler  were 
the  originators  of  the  Rtaischvle.  Frederick  went  so  far  as  to  allow  Hecker  to 
introduce  bis  pietism  into  the  act  The  decree  of  the  skeptiod  Frederick  con- 
tains this  clause:  '  As  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  is  concerned,  sacristans  and 
schoolmasters  are  earnestly  reminded  above  every  thing  to  prepare  themselves 
Ibr  teaching  by  a  heartfelt  prayer  for  themselves,  and  to  ask  fvom  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts  wisdom  and  patience  that  their  exertions  and  labors  may  be 
'  blessed.  In  particular  they  are  to  pray  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
heart  paternally  inclined  and  tempered  with  love  and  seriousness  toward  the 
c!)ildren  intrusted  to  them,  that  they  may  discharge  all  the  duties  lying  on  them 
119,  teachers  willingly  and  without  grudge,  remembering  that  they  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  not  even  gain  the  hearts  of  the  children,  without  the  divine  aid 
of  .fesus,  the  friend  of  children,  and  of  His  spirit.' 

The  same  determination  to  choose  the  best  men  for  the  Government  offices 
pervades  the  Prussian  system'.  The  head  of  that  system  is  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction, always  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  educational  matters.  He  presides 
over  a  council  of  education,  in  which  there  are  always  two  or  three  men  who 
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have  had  large  experience  in  practical  edacation,  and  who  are  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  pedagogy.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Minister  (o 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  aims  which  he  wishes  each  class  of  schools  to  have 
before  them.  And,  for  this  purpose,  he  asks  one  of  his  council,  who  is  practi- 
cally conversant  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  to  draw  up  general 
directions  as  to  the  aims,  subjects,  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  This  docu- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  council  The  Minister  listens  to  all  that  has  to  be  said 
by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country, 
makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  advice  given,  and  then  sends  his  directions  to  all 
persons  concerned.  These  documents  are  of  great  value  as  expositions  of  edu- 
cational practice,  and  show  a  rare  amount  of  wisdom.  They  give  unity  and 
purpose  to  tlie  whole  education  of  Prussia.  But  great  care  is  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  details.  The  details  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  various  subordin- 
ate councils.  The  UniverBities  are  made  to  a  large  extent  self-goveniing.  Tlie 
directors  of  Gymnasien  have  large  powers,  with  much  responsibility.  And 
apecial  work  is  assigned  to  each  education  board,  in  proportion  as  it  is  supposed 
capable  of  doing  it  But  no  directly  educational  work  is  done  by  any  one  wlio 
is  not  specially  prepared  and  fitted  for  it,  and  no  board  determines  strictly  edu- 
cational matters  without  having  the  direction  and  advice  of  some  one  practically 
acquainted  with  education.  There  is  always  attached  to  the  provincial  board 
a  special  meml>er  called  a  school  counselor,  who  is  appointed  for  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education. 

The  sclioolroaster  himself  is  also  looked  on  as  an  official  of  the  State.  Ilis  func- 
tion is  not  merely  to  teach  readmg,  writing,  and  other  arts ;  but  to  make  good 
citizens.  Accordingly,  it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he  give  his  life  to  the  work. 
Ho  must  submit  to  a  preliminary  course  of  training  at  a  seminarium  or  normal 
school ;  he  must  serve  a  kind  of  apprenticeship ;  he  must  pa.s8  certain  examin- 
ations.. And  the  boards  are  warned  to  be  particularly  strict  in  these  examina- 
tions. It  is  thus  very  rare  that  an  incompetent  teacher  finds  his  way  into  a 
school ;  and  if  such  an  event  takes  place,  the  board  that  let  him  pass  is  held 
responsible  for  tlie  mistake,  and  is  bound  to  get  employment  for  him  in  some 
otiier  branch  of  service  for  which  he  is  better  fitted.  Once  in  a  school  he  is 
urged  to  make  progress  in  his  career.  A  man  who  does  not  exert  himself  is 
sent  to  the  schools  where  the  lowest  pay  is  given,  and  the  mode  of  life  is  disa- 
greeable. But  if  he  works,  he  may  rise  to  any  extent.  The  only  obstacle  in 
his  way  is  that  many  of  the  best  educational  situations  are  open  only  to  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  Gymncuien  and  the  universities.  But  if  he  has 
this  education,  he  may  become  the  school  counselor  and  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial board ;  he  may  become  a  director  of  a  seminary ;  he  may  become  a 
member  of  the  chief  board ;  he  may  become  the  Minister  of  Instruction  himself. 
All  the  offices  lie  open  to  merit  and  loyalty.  He  is  also  secured  a  fixed  salary 
and  certain  privileges.  He  may  have  a  retiring  allowance  at  a  certain  stage, 
and  his  widow  and  children  wiU  be  cared  for  after  his  death.  In  fiict,  there  is 
every  inducement  for  him  to  apply  his  whole  heart  to  bis  special  work,  to  con- 
tinue improving  himself  to  Che  last,  and  to  be  loyal  to  a  Government  which,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  somewhat  hard  and  difficult 
vocation. 

If  the  State  is  thus  careful  in  providing  for  instruction,  it  expects  the  people 
to  take  it.  Every  child  must  be  educated.  No  excuse  is  admissible,  except 
the  guarantee  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  properly  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  essential  duties  which  all  owe  to  the  State— service  in  war  and  attendance 
fit  school  The  service  in  war  is  of  recent  date,  owing  its  existence  to  the  mind 
of  Schamhorst  and  the  ravages  of  Napoleon.  But  the  idea  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  is  found  at  all  periods  of  Prussian  history.  '  I  hold,* 
says  Luther,  *  that  the  authorities  are  bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  keep 
their  children  at  school'  We  find  compulsion  laid  down  in  the  educational  de- 
crees of  1717  and  1736.  In  the  laws  of  Frederick  the  Great  more  precise 
directions  are  given.  ,  The  parents  and  guardians  are  to  pay  the  school-fees  to 
the  schoolmaster  (double  the  school-fees  in  Silesia),  just  as  if  the  children  had 
been  sent  to  school ;  and  if  all  warnings  fail  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  can  seize  their  goods.    When,  moreover,  the  visitor 
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examined  the  school  in  his  yearly  yisitation,  he  was  to  fine  guilty  parents  six- 
teen groschen.  In  later  times,  retention  of  a  child  from  school  is  punished  first 
by  a  fine  in  money.  If  the  parents  refuses  to  pay  the  money,  his  goods  ore 
sold.  If  this  fails,  pr  if  the  parent  has  no  goods  to  sell,  the  parent  is  put  in 
prison  for  a  short  time.  But  inspectors,  teachers,  and  local  boards,  are  ui^ged 
to  use  every  means  of  persuasion  k)efore  punishment  is  applied.  The  fees  Imvo 
always  been  small.  In  1848,  during  the  discussions  which  then  took  place,  it 
was  agreed  tliat  in  the  peopIe^s  school  no  fees  should  be  exacted,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1850,  sworn  to  by  the  king,  contains  tliis  clause,  'In  the  public  peo- . 
pie's  schools  instruction  is  given  free  of  cbarg^.'  But  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion  has  never  been  carried  into  practice.  I^  however,  the  child's  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  school-fee,  the  school  board  pays  it.  Moreover,  education 
opens  up  wide  prospects  to  all  Prussian  citizens.  If  a  pupil  sliows  great  capa- 
city, there  is  a  free  place  for  him  in  the  gymnasium  and  university.  There  are 
ten  free  places  on  an  average  for  every  one  hundred  pupils  in  a  gymnasium. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  ability.  The  Government  aims  at  having  all 
the  ability  of  the  country  on  its  side  and  in  its  service. 

The  one  question  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  State's  management  is 
whether  too  much  pains  is  not  bestowed  on  making  the  poorer  classes  Prussian 
citizens,  and  too  little  on  making  them  men.  Now  as  in  Church  matters,  so  in 
State  the  science  of  teaching  has  roused  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism. 
'  We  must  make  our  scholars  men,'  says  the  science  of  teaching.  We  must  g^vo  . 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  nations.  We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympatliies.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic 
interference  of  State.  The  school  must  be  a  separate  institution,  independent, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and  State,  and  governed  by  those  only  belonging 
to  the  scholastic  profession.  There  is  a  society  in  Berlin,  already  mentioned, 
that  aims  at  accomplishing  this  emancipation  of  school  alike  from  State  and 
from  Church,  and  it  ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  accomplish  all  that  it  wishes,  though  it  may  certainly  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Last  of  all,  the  most  influential  cause  that  has  led  to  the  Prussian  success  is 
the  wide  appreciation  of  education.  This  appreciation  did  not  always  exist 
Frederick's  legislation  was  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  the  stinginess  of  the 
nobility,  and  partly  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  doubted  whether  education 
was  good  for  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  characteristic  of  Prussia  that  these  ob- 
flcuranriats  were  not  so  much  afiraid  for  the  men  as  for  the  women.  What  good 
can  it  do,  they  said,  to  teach  girls  to  write?  They  will  then  spend  their  whole 
time  in  writing  love-letters.  But  the  case  is  now  altered.  Just  ideas  of  edu- 
cation have  permeated  the  people.  These  ideas  have  indeed  come  from  above 
downward.  The  Prussian  management  does  not  listen  to  any  control  from  un- 
educated or  half  educated  men.  But  the  Prussian  Government  claims  the 
intelligent  sympathy  of  all  classes.  And  it  has  it.  How  is  this?  To  explain 
this  fully  would  require  something  like  a  history  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  Prussians  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But  I  shall  attempt  a  short 
contribution  to  the  expUnation.  The  growth  of  a  genuine  literature  in  the  end 
of  last  century  is  remarkable  in  this  respect:  it  was  the  result,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  criticism.  Lessing,  the  father  of  it,  was  by  eminence  a  critic.  He  ex- 
amined minutely  the  laws  and  limits  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Ho 
discussed  the  drama.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  classics.  He  established  princi- 
ples of  criticism.  He  worked  by  vision.  It  was  the  same  with  Herder.  He 
was  at  home  in  all  the  phases  of  humanity.  He  gathered  the  ballads  and 
l^ends  of  every  nation.  He  sifted  them,  and  drew  out  the  human  from  them. 
This  habit  of  looking  into  things  brought  the  writers  face  to  face  with  reality, 
and  the  width  of  their  range  opened  up  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature.  The 
classical  studies  of  Wolf  and  a  host  of  successors  had  the  same  effect  They  re- 
vealed and  created  a  life  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  one.  They  placed  them 
at  a  widely  difiterent  point  of  view.  And,  above  all,  they  brought  home  to 
tiiera  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  they  appear  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  was 
aatural  that,  when  the  education  of  mankind  was  deeply' pondered,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  single  mind  should  arrest  attention.    And  at  length  it  did.    This  is 
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not  so  ea!7  a  sabjcct  as  wo  are  apt  to  imagino.  We  have  been  infasts,  wc  bare 
been  boj-g,  and  therefore  we  think  we  know  what  infants  and  boys  arc-  Bat 
du  we?  For  two  of  our  first  years  our  minds  were  incessantly  employed. 
Tiiouvands  of  impressions  were  wade  on  them.  We  felt  thousands  of  jcys  and 
sorrows.  And  yet  we  can  not  remember  one  of  them.  That  early  life  is  a 
mystery  which  we  can  not  recall,  and  which  to  a  large  extent  we  can  not 
fathom.  The  distance  between  our  present  life  and  that  of  boys  is  not  so  great, 
but  still  it. is  very  great  Boys  and  men  seem  like ;  but  they  are  in  reality  very 
unlike:  tho  boy  goes  through  many  stages  before  he  reaches  manhood.  What 
are  these  stages  through  which  the  boy  goes?  What  is  the  natural  healthy 
evolution  of  the  powers  of  a  boy's  mind  ?  These  were  the  questions  which 
Pestalozzi  put  to  himself,  and  in  answering  them  produced  a  revolution.  *To 
be  a  teacher  of  children,'  said  Luther,  *you  must  become  a  child.'  And  Pesta- 
lozzi became  a  child :  with  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  his  fellowmen,  with 
singularly  keen  and  lively  sympathies,  with  an  ardent  affection  for  the  poor, 
and  with  a  rare  consciousness  of  his  own  weaknesses,  he  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching  boys  to  become  men.  The  problem,  you  see,  is  not  to  teach 
children  to  read  or  write.  Books  are  but  mere  instruments.  The  child  stands 
face  to  face  with  nature,  man,  and  God.  These  are  his  real  lesson  books. 
What  is  the  alphabet  of  this  instruction  7  What  are  the  various  stages  ?  Pes- 
talozzi pored  over  these  problems:  and  he  gave  his  answers.  The  answers, 
spread  over  Europe.  New  light  was  thrown  on  education.  The  best  minds  in 
Prussia  turned  to  the  solution  of  the  diflQcult  problems ;  and  the  result  was  a 
univ^rsiil  interest  among  all  cultivated  people  .in  education.  And  you  may  at 
once  see  why  this  interest  should  be  ^treat  and  persuasive  in  Grermany.  It  was 
pressed  upon  the  people  by  all  their  greatest  minds.  Look  at  German  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Herder  wrote  specially  on  educa- 
tion. Goetiid  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  WUhelm  Meister  are  descriptions  of  bis  imaginary 
schools.  Jean  Paul  flung  out  a  noble  book  on  education  full  of  grand  thoughts. 
In  fact,  no  German  can  be  well  acquainted  with  the  best  literature  of  his 
country  without  having  to  ponder  the  truest  and  wisest  thoughts  that  have 
been  uttered  on  education.  The  philosophers  also  took  the  subject  up.  Kant 
delivered  lectures  on  the  science  of  education.  *  Education,'  he  says,  Ms  the 
hardest  and  most  difficult  problem  which  can  be  proposed  to  man.'  Fichte  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  in  his  speeches  to  the  nation.  And  HegeVs 
Ffioenomenologie  is  so  (UU  of  the  development  of  the  child's  mind,  that  Dein- 
hardt,  Thaulow,  and  Rosenkranz,  have  issued  Hegelian  systems  of  education. 
The  theologians,  like  Schleiermacher,  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it.  And  in  particular  the  psychologists  deemed  it  as  a  special  portion  of 
their  department.  Two  of  these,  Beneke  and  Herbart,  have  given  us  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  exposition  of  the  whole  subject.  They  analysed  every  pro- 
cess of  tho  child's  thought;  they  estimated  the  value  of  every  subject  of 
instructiou ;  they  discussed  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  and 
practical;  they  investigated. the  nature  of  that  interest  which  children  feel  in 
learning;  tiiey  defined  the  purposes  and  aims  of  instruction ;  and  they  exam- 
ined philosophically  the  various  schemes  for  its  organization.  The  subject  be- 
came a  subject  of  scientific  research.  It  found  exponents  in  the'UniversitiCi^. 
There  arose  a  psdagogik  or  science  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  schools. 
T.ie  Gymruuien  shared  in  the  movement  It  was  held  out  that  the  great  object 
of  the  GymnasUn  was  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  search  for  truth.  The  Uni- 
versities were  the  field  for  this  search.  Accordingly,  there  exists  a  keen  desire 
to  investigate.  There  are  men  whose  only  business  it  is  to  investigate.  They 
examine  without  prejudice  the  principles  which  underlie  education.  Their  ex- 
aminations keep  u^  fl*esh  interest  and  give  fresh  life  to  the  subject  This  life 
distills  through  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  The  future  teachers  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  investigations  that  are  going  on.  They  have  to  think  tho 
subject  out  for  themselves.  They  know  tliat  teaching  is  an  art  which  acts 
according  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  They 
watch  these  laws.  Their  eyes  are  open.  Their  interest  is  lively.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  great  and  noble  work  to  do.    And  their  pupils  also  come 
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to  know  that  their  teachen  are  artists;  and  hence  the  laws  of  education  are 
extensively  known  in  Gennanj.  The  cousequence  is  that  the  people  appreci- 
ate education,  that  thej  do  not  meddle  with  what  only  a  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  can  direct,  and  they  demand  of  all  their  instructors  a  minute  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  of  man's  being.  The  educator  is  with  them  not  a  mere 
crammer;  but  all  feel  that  his  first  and  great  duty  is  the  harmonious  and  equa- 
ble evolution  of  the  human  powers.  This  appreciation  of  education  seems  to 
me  the  great  secret  of  the  Pnissian'soccess.  It  leads  to  an  earnest  determina- 
tion on  the  pert  of  tlie  Government  that  the  education  be  thorough,  and  every 
effort  of  the  Government  is  backed  np  by  the  hearty  empathy  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  people. 

We  have  to  add  to  this  appreciation  of  education  the  circumstance  that 
Froasia  has  had  to  force  its  way  upwardsi  It  has  always  been  ambitious ;  and 
it  baa  always  aimed  at  attaining  the  object  of  its  ambition  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  especiaUy,  indeed,  through  the  higher  education,  but 
also  through  the  lower.  The  State  has  felt  in  regard  to  its  prosperity  what 
Luther  felt  in  regard  to  the  Church.  *  It  is  difficult,^ he  says, '  to  make  okl  dogs 
obedient  and  old  scoundrels  piou»— the  work  at  which  the  preacher  laborsand 
mast  often  labor  m  vain ;  but  the  young  trees  can  be  more  easily  bent  and 
trained.' 

It  is  in  the  youth  that  the  State  of  Prussia  has  placed  its  hope.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  beset  by  Runians^  Austrians,  and  French :  be  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  depths  somettmesi  and  his  kingdom  was  exhausted.  How  did  he 
think  of  reviving  it?  The  first  thmg  he  did  after  the  Seven  Tears'  War  was 
ended,  even  before  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg  was  ratified,  was  to  promulgate 
an  admirable  education  Act — the  Act,  as  I  have  said,  of  Hecker.  Again,  when 
tlie  State  was  overrun  by  Napoleon,  to  what  did  Frederick  William  UI.  and  his 
minister  Stein  turn?  'Unquestionably  we  have  lost  in  territory,*  said  the 
king;  '  unquestionably  the  State  has  sunk  in  external  might  and  glory,  but  we 
will  and  must  take  care  that  we  gain  in  internal  might  and  internal  glory ;  and 
tlierefore  it  is  my  earnest  desire  Siat  the  greatest  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  people.'  Again  he  says,  'I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  for 
the  success  of  all  that  the  State  aims  at  accomplishing  by  its  entire  constit^ution, 
legislation,  and  administration,  the  first  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  youth 
of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  good  education  of  the  youth  is  the 
surest  way  to  promote  the  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the  individual  citi- 
sens.'  'Most,'  said  Stein,  in  1808|  'is  to  be  expected  from  the  education  and 
instruction  of  tlie  youth.  If  by  a  method  based  on  the  nature  of  the'  mind 
every  power  of  the  soul  be  unfolded,  and  every  crude  principle  of  life  be  stirred 
up  and  nourished,  if  all  one-sided  culture  be  avoided,  and  if  the  impulses 
(hitherto  often  neglected  with  great  indifierence),  on  which  the  strengtn  and 
worth  of  man  rest,  be  careftilly  attended  to,  then  we  may  hope  te  see  a  race 
physically  and  morally  powerfiU  grow  up,  and  a  better  future  dawn  upon  us.' 
The  method  to  which  Stein  here  alludes  was  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  Stein 
characterizes  this  method  as  one  '  which  elevates  the  self-activity  of  the  spiriti 
awakens  the  sense  of  religion  and  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  man ;  promotes  the 
ideal  life,  and  lessens  and  opposes  a  life  of  mere  pleasure.'  These  words  of  the 
king  and  his  minister  rang  through  the  nation.  The  idea  seized  them.  It 
permeated  all  the  legislative  measures  of  Altenstein,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  it  worked  mighty  results.  It  was  within  the  twenty-three  years 
of  Altenstein's  ministry  that  Prussia  made  such  progress  in  education  that  she 
became  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  went  to  see  the  system.  And  by  it  Prussia  grew  in  strength  and 
power.  The  Prussian  people  have  had  fiuth  in  education.  They  believed  with 
kant  that '  behind  education  lies  hid  the  great  secret  of  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.'  They  believed  with  Fichte  that  *  only  that  nation  which  shall  first  per- 
form the  task  of  educating  up  to  perfect  manhood  by  actual  practice  will  per- 
form the  task  of  the  perfoct  State.^  They  believed  that  educatran  makes  better 
citizens,  better  soldiers,  better  ikthers,  and  better  men.  And  history  records, 
in  great  succeBses  in  war,  and  still  greater  suoceasea  in  the  realms  of  thought 
and  science,  that  her  faith  has  not  been  in  vaio. 
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MSMOZB. 

John  Charles  Frkdbrick  Rosbnkrakz  was  born  at  Magdebai^, 
April  23,  1805.  In  addition  to  the  educational  fttcilities  of  his 
native  city,  he  attended  lectures  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg^, 
receiving  his  verdam  doeendi  at  Halle  in  1828.  In  1831,  he  be- 
came assistant  professor,  following  cnthusiasticallj  the  philosophical 
teaching  of  Hegel.  In  1833,  he  received  a  call  to  Eonigsburg,  as 
profeuor  ordinartui^  and  there  he  has  performed  his  university 
work,  with  an  absence  of  a  year  (1848)  in  official  work  at  BerliD, 
and  as  deputy  from  Memel  and  Tilsit  to  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1849. 
His  voice  as  a  lecturer  has  been  devoted  to  disseminating  the  ideas 
of  Hegel,  and  applying  them  to  history,  literature,  theology,  and  life. 

As  an  author,  his  first  work  of  importance  was  a  '  History  of 
German  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (Halle,  1830),  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  trace  its  development  from  the  Hegelian  standpoint. 
This  was  followed  by  a  '  Hand -Book  of  the  Universal  History  of 
Poetry,'  and  in  1836,  of  the  '  ^istory  of  German  literature,'  made 
up  of  fugitive  pieces  previously  published. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  works  since  published : — 

Natural  Religion ;  Encyclopedia  of  Theology ;  Critique  of  (on) 
Schliermacher's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Psychology ;  or  the  Science  of  the  Subjective  Spirit  ( Wusen- 
9ehaft  vam  Subjectivem  Oeiste),     Ednigsburg,  1837. 

History  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  (published  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  edition  of  Eant's  works,  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and 
Schubest). 

Life  of  HegeL    Critique  on  Strauss'  Olaubendehre. 

Goethe  and  his  Works. 

Pedagogy  as  a  System.    Ednigsburg,  1848. 

Poetry  and  its  History.     Ednigsburg,  1855. 

Diderot*s  Life  and  Works.     2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1866. 

Although  Rosenkranz  has  published  less  on  the  prolific  subject 
of  Pedagogy  than  his  professorial  cotemporaries,  his  views  are 
rq;arded  as  singularly  comprehensive  and  profound — at  once  phil- 
osophical and  practicaL 
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PSDA000IC8  AS  A  STSTEM  * 

The  following  SDalysis,  although  confined  to  the  main  divisions, 
exhibits  the  general  scope  of  Rosenkranz's  System  of  Pedagogics : — 
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The  following  Extracts,  although  not  continuous,  will  exhibit 
Prof.  Rosenkranz's  mode  of  treating  this  great  subject  i — 

Pedagogics  as  a  science  most  (I.)  unfold  the  general  idea  of  Education ;  (H.) 
most  exhibit  the  particular  phases  into  which  the  general  work  of  Question 
divides  itself  and  (III.)  must  describe  the  particular  stand-point  upon  which  the 
general  idea  realizes  itself  or  should  become  real  in  its  special  processes  at  anj 
particular  tima 

1.  General  idea  of  Education. 

The  nature  of  Education  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  mind — that  it  can 
develop  whatever  it  really  is  only  by  its  own  activity.  Mind  is  in  itself  f\eee ; 
but  if  it  does  not  actualise  this  possibility,  it  is  iA  no  tnie  sense  free,  either  for 
itself  or  for  another.  Edocatioa  is  the  influencing  of  man  by  man,  and  it  has 
for  its  end  to  lead  him  to  actualize  himself  through  bis  own  efforts.    The  attain- 

*  We  fiil!ow,  hi  these  Bxtfaete,  Miss  Anna  C.  BmehettVtnmlation  u  Npnuled  fton  the  JlMfiM/ 
#/  Speeutaiiv§  PkiUsapkf,    8t  Louis :  187S.  p.  14& 
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ment  of  perfect  manhood  aa  the  actualization  of  the  Preedom  necessary  to 
mind  constitutes  the  nature  of  Education  in  general 

lian,  therelbre^  is  the  only  fit  subject  for  education.  We  often  speak,  it  is 
true,  of  the  education  of  plants  and  animals;  but  eren  when  we  do  so,  we  ap- 
ply, unconsciously  perhaps,  other  expressions,  aa  'raising'  and  *  training,*  in 
order  to  distinguish  these.  'Breaking'  consists  in  producing  in  an  animal, 
either  by  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  senses,  an  activity  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  is 
capable,  but  which  he  never  would  have  developed  if  left  to  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  nature  of  Education  only  to  assist  in  the  producing  of  that 
which  the  subject  would  strive  "most  earnestly  to  develop  for  himself  if  be  had 
a  dear  idea  of  himself. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  we  mean  by  Edacation  the  shaping  of  the  individ- 
ual life  by  the  forces  of  nature,  the  rhythmical  movement  of  national  customsi 
and  the  might  of  destiny  in  which  each  one  finds  limits  set  to  his  arbitrary  will. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  which  however  is  the  usual  one,  we  mean  by  Educa- 
tion the  influence  which  one  mind  exerts  on  another  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
latter  in  some  understood  and  methodical  way,  either  generally  or  with  refer- 
ence to  some  special  aim.  The  educator  must,  therefore,  be  relatively  finished 
in  his  own  education,  and  the  pupil  must  possess  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
If  authority  be  wanting  on  the  one  side,  or  respect  and  obedience  on  the  other| 
this  ethical  basis  of  development  must  fiiil,  and  it  demands  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  talent,  knowledge,  dull,  and  pmdenca 

2.  The  Form  of  Education, 

The  general  form  of  Edacation  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that 
it  really  is  nothing  but  what  it  makes  itself  to  be.  Education  can  not  create; 
it  can  only  help  to  develop  to  reality  the  previously  existent  possibility ;  it  can 
only  help  to  bring  forth  to  light  the  hidden  life. 

This  activity  of  the  mind  in  allowing  itself  to  be  absorbed,  and  consciously 
BO,  in  an  ok^ect  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  own,  or  of  producing  it,  is 
Work,  But  when  the  mind  gives  itself  up  to  its  objects  as  chance  may  present 
them  or  through  arbitrariness,  careless  as  to  whether  they  have  any  result,  such 
activity  is  Piay.  Work  is  laid  out  for  the  pupil  by  his  teacher  by  authority,  but 
in  his  play  he  is  left  to  himself  Play  sends  the  pupil  back  refreshed  to  his 
work,  since  in  play  he  forgets  himself  in  his  <nvn  way,  while  in  work  he  is  re- 
quired to  forget  hims^f  in  a  manner  prescribed  for  him  by  another. 

Play  is  of  great  importance  in  helping  one  to  discover  the  true  individualitieaV 
of  children,  because  in  play  they  may  betray  tlioughtlessly  their  inclinations.  J 
This  antithesis  of  work  and  play  runs  through  the  entire  life.    Children  antici- 
pate in  their  play  the  earnest  work  of  after  life;  thus  the  little  girl  phiys  with 
her  doll,  and  the  boy  pretends  he  is  a  soldier  and  In  battle. 

HABIT. 

ft 

Edacation  seeks  to  transform  every  particular  condition  so  that  it  shall  no 
longer  seem  strange  to  the  mind  or  in  any-wise  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  This 
identity  of  consciousness,  and  the  special  character  of  any  thing  done  or  en- 
dured by  it,  we  call  Habit  [habitual  conduct  or  behavior].  It  conditions  form- 
ally all  progress ;  for  that  which  is  not  yet  become  habit,  but  which  we  perform 
with  a  design  and  an  exercise  of  our  will,  is  not  yet  a  part  of  ourselves. 

Aa  to  Habit,  we  have  to  say  next  that  it  is  at  first  indifferent  aa  to  what  it 
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relates.  Bat  that  which  ia  to  be  considered  as  indifferent  or  neutral  can  not  be 
defined  in  the  abstract,  but  onlj  in  the  concrete,  because  any  thing  that  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  it  sliall  act  on  these  particular  men,  or  in  this  special  situ- 
ation, is  capable  of  another  or  even  of  the  opposite  meaning  for  another  man 
or  men  for  the  same  men  or  in  other  circumstances. 

Habit  lays  aside  its  indifference  to  an  external  action  through  reflection  on 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  same. .  Whatever  tends  as  a  harmonious 
means  to  the  realization  of  an  end  is  advantageous,  but  tliat  is  disadvantageous 
which,  bj  contradicting  its  idea,  hinders  or  destroys  it  Advantage  and  disad- 
vantage being  then  only  rdaiive  terms,  a  habit  which  is  advantageous  for  one 
man  in  one  case  may  be  disadvantageous  for  another  man,  or  even  for  the  same 
man,  under  different  circumstanoeft  Education  must^  therefore,  accustom  the 
youth  to  judge  as  to  the  ezpediencT^  or  inexpediency  of  any  action  in  its  rela* 
tion  to  the  essential  vocation  of  his  life,  so  that  he  shall  avoid  that  which  does 
not  promote  its  success. 

But  the  dbsohUe  distinction  of  habit  is  the  moral  distinction  between  the  good 
^d  the  bad.  For  from  tliis  stand-point  alone  can  we  finally  decide  what  is 
allowable  and  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  advantageous  and  what  is  disadvan- 
tageous. 

As  relates  to  form,  habit  may  be  either  passive  or  active.  The  passive  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  as  well  as  of  history  with 
such  composure  that  we  shall  hold  our  ground  against  them,  being  always  equal 
to  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  not  allow  our  power  of  acting  to  be  paralyzed 
through  any  mutations  of  fortune.  Active  habit  [or  behavior]  is  found  realized 
in  a  wide  range  of  activity  which  appears  in  manifold  forms,  such  as  skill,  dex- 
terity, readiness  of  information,  fta  It  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  for  action 
upon  the  external,  as  the  Passive  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external. 

POEM ATlOn  OP  BABITt. 

Habit  is  the  general  form  which  instruction  takes.  For  since  it  reduces  a 
condition  or  an  activity  within  ourselves  to  an  instinctive  use  and  wont,  it  is 
necessary  for  any  thorough  instruction.  But  as,  according  to  its  content,  it  may 
be  either  proper  or  improper,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  good  or  bad, 
and  according  to  its  form  may  be  the  assimilation,  of  the  external  by  the  internal, 
or  the  impress  of  the  internal  upon  the  external,  Education  must  procure  for 
the  pupil  the  power  of  bemg  able  to  free  himself  from  one  habit  and  to  adopt 
another.  Through  his  fi'eedom  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  renounce  any  habit 
formed,  but  to  form  a  new  one ;  and  he  must  so  govern  his  system  of  habits 
that  it  shall  exhibit  a  constant  progress  of  development  into  greater  freedom. 

We  must  characterize  those  habits  as  bad  which  relate  only  to  our  conven- 
ience or  our  enjoyment  They  are  often  not  blamable  in  themselves,  but  there 
lies  in  them  a  hidden  danger  that  they  may  allure  us  into  luxury  or  effeminacy. 
But  it  is  a  false  and  mechanical  way  of  looking  at  the  affair  if  we  suppose  that  a 
habit  which  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  can  be  broken 
by  an  equal  number  of  denials.  We  can  never  renounce  a  habit  utterly  except 
through  a  deamess  of  judgment  which  decides  it  to  be  undesirable,  and  through 
firmness  of  will. 

If  we  endeavor  to  deprive  the  youth  of  all  free  and  individual  intercourse 
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with  the  world,  one  only  tails  into  a  continual  watching  of  him,  and  the  con- 
sctoosness  that  he  is  watched  destrojs  in  him  all  elasticitj  of  spirit,  all  confix 
dence,  all  originalitjr.  The  police  shadow  of  control  ohscures  all  independence 
and  systematically  accustoms  him  to  dependence.  Aqd  if  we  endeavor  too 
strictly  to  guard  against  that  which  is  evil  and  forbidden,  the  intelligence  of  the 
pnpils  reacts  in  deceit  against  such  efforts,  till  tlie  educators  are  amazed  that 
BQch  crimes  as  come  often  to  light  can  have  arisen  uoder  such  careful  control 

paoTccTioK,  KBPnoor,  and  punishment  as  to  bad  habits. 

If  there  should  appear  in  the  youth  any  decided  moral  deformity  which  is 
opposed  to  the  ideal  of  his  education,  tlie  instructor  must  at  once  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  history  of  its  origin,  because  the  negative  and  the  positive  are  very 
doeely  connected  in  his  being,  so  that  what  appears  to  be  negligence,  rudeness, 
immorality,  foolishness,  or  oddity,  may  arise  from  some  real  needs  of  the  youth 
which  In  their  development  have  only  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

If  it  should  appear  on  such  examination  that  the  negative  action  was  only  a 
prodnct  of  willful  ignorance,  of  caprice^  or  of  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
youth,  then  this  calls  for  a  simple  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  educator,  no 
reason  being  assigned.  His  authority  must  be  siiMcient  to  the  pupil  without 
any  reason.  Only  when  this  has  happened  more  than  once,  and  the  youth  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  should  the  prohibition,  together  with  the  reason  there- 
Ibr,  be  given. 

Only  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed  is  punishment,  which  is  the  real  nega- 
tion of  the  error,  the  transgression,  or  the  vice,  justifiable.  Punishment  inflicts 
intentionally  pain  on  the  pupil,  and. its  object  is,  by  means  of  this  sensation,  to 
bring  him  to  reason,  a  result  which  neither  our  simple  prohibition,  our  explan- 
ation, nor  our  threat  of  punishment,  has  been  able  to  reach. 

Punishment  as  an  educational  means  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  corrective, 
since,  by  leading  the  youth  to  a  proper  estimation  of  his  fault  and  a  positive 
change  in  his  behavior,  it  seeks  to  improve  him.  At  the  same  time  it  stands  as 
a  sad  indication  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  previously  used.  On  no  ac- 
count sliould  the  youth  be  frightened  from  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor, 
or  from  the  repetition  of  his  negative  deed  through  fear  of  punishment — a  sys- 
tem which  leads  always  to  terrorism :  but,  although  it  may  have  this  effect,  it 
should,  before  all  things,  impress  upon  him  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
negative  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  it  will  without  limitation,  but  rather  that  the 
Good  and  the  True  have  the  absolute  power  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
never  without  the  means  of  overcoming  any  thing  that  contradicts  them. 

In  the  statute  laws,  punishment  has  the  opposite  offlc^.  It  must,  first  of  all, 
satisfy  justice,  and  only  after  this  is  done  can  it  attempt  to  improve  the  guilty. 
If  a  government  should  proceed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  educator  it  would  mis- 
take its  task,  because  it  has  to  deal  with  adults,  whom  it  elevates  to  the  honor- 
able position  of  responsibility  for  their  own  acts.  The  state  must  not  go  back 
to  the  psychological  ethical  genesis  of  a  negative  deed.  It  must  assign  to  a 
secondary  rank  of  importance  the  biographical  moment  which  contains  the  deed 
in  process  and  the  circumstances  of  a  mitigating  character,  and  it  roast  consider 
first  of  all  the  deed  in  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  educator ;  for  he  deals 
with  human  beings  who  are  relatively  undeveloped,  and  who  are  only  growing 
toward  responsibility.    So  long  as  they  are  still  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  the 
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reapomibOttj  of  tbetr  deed  bekmga  in  pert  to  him.  If  we  oonfoand  tlie  stand- 
point in  wliich  paniahment  is  edminietered  in  the  state  with  that  in  education, 
we  woric  mudi  eviL 

Poniahmeot  considered  as  an  educational  means,  can  not  be  detennined  a 
priori^  but  most  always  be  modified  by  the  pecoliarities  of  the  indiridual 
oflbnder  and  by  peculiar  circnmetancee.  Its  administration  calls  ibr  tbe  exer- 
cise of  tbe  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  educator. 

Generally  speaking^  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  sexes,  as  well 
as  between  tbe  different  periods  of  youth ;  (1)  aome  kind  of  corporal  punish- 
meot  is  most  suitable  for  children,  (2)  isolation  Ibr  older  boys  and  girls,  and  (3) 
punishment  based  on  tbe  sense  of  honor  for  young  men  and  women. 

(1.)  Corporal  punishment  is  the  production  of  physical  pain.  The  youth  is  gen- 
erally whipped,  and  this  kind  of  punishment,  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
willful  defiance,  with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with  a  really  perverted  will,  so 
long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  perception  is  closed  against  appeal.  The  impos- 
ing of  other  physical  punishments,  e.g.,  that  of  depriving  the  pupil  of  food, 
partakes  of  cruelty.  Tbe  view  which  sees  in  the  rod  the  panacea  for  all  the 
teacber^s  embarrassments  is  censurable,  but  equally  undesirable  is  tbe  false  sen- 
timentality which  assumes  that  the  dignity  of  humanity  is  affected  by  a  blow 
given  to  a  child,  and  confounds  self-conscious  humanity  with  child-humani^, 
to  which  a  blow  is  the  most  natural  form  of  reaction,  in  which  all  other  forms 
of  influence  at  last  end. 

The  fully-grown  man  ought  never  to  be  whipped,  because  tliis  kind  of  pun- 
ishment reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  child,  and  when  it  becomes  barbarous, 
to  that  of  a  brute  animal,  and  so  is  absolutely  degrading  to  him. 

(2)  By  Isolation  we  remove  the  offender  temporarily  from  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  The  boy  left  alone,  cut  off  from  all  companionship,  and  left  absolutely 
to  himself,  suffers  from  a  sense  of  helplessness.  Tbe  time  passes  heavily,  and 
soon  he  is  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  company  of  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  fellow-pupils. 

(3)  This  way  of  isolating  a  child  does  not  touch  his  sense  of  honor  at  all,  and 
is  soon  forgotten,  because  it  relates  to  only  one  side  of  his  conduct  It  is  quite 
different  from  punishment  based  on  the  sense  of  honor,  which  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, shuts  the  youth  out  from  companionship  because  he  has  attacked  the  prin- 
ciple which  holds  society  together,  and  for  this  reason  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  it.  Honor  is  the  recognition  of  one  individual  by  others 
as  their  equal.  Through  his  error,  or  it  may  be  his  crime,  he  has  simply  made 
himself  unequal  to  them,  and  in  so  far  has  separated  himself  from  them,  so  that 
his  banishment  from  their  society  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  the  real 
isolation  which  he  himself  has  brought  to  pass  iii  his  inner  nature,  and  which 
he,  by  means  of  his  negative  act,  only  betrayed  to  the  outer  world.  Since  the 
punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor  affects  the  whole  ethical  man  and 
makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  memory,  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in 
its  application  lest  a  permanent  injury  be  inflicted  upon  the  character.  The 
idea  of  his  perpetual  continuance  in  disgrace,  destroys  in  a  man  all  aspiration 
for  improvement. 

It  is  important  to  consider  well  this  gradation  of  punishment  (which,  starting 
with  sensuous  physical  pain,  passes  through  the  external  teleology  of  temporary 
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isolation  up  to  the  idealism  of  the  sense  of  honor),  both  in  relation  to  the  differ- 
ent ages  at  which  tbej  are  appropriate  and  to  the  training  which  they  bring 
with  them.  Every  punishment  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
end,  and,  in  so  fiir,  as  transitory.  The  pupil  must  always  be  deeply  conscious 
that  it  is  very  painful  to  his  instructor  to  be  obliged  to  puoish  him.  The  pathos 
of  another's  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  his  cure  which  he  perceives  in  the  mein,  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  delay  with  which  the  punishment  is  administered, 
will  become  a  purifying  fire  for  his  soul. 

3.  The  lAmita  of  Education, 

There  are  two  widely  differing  views  with  regard  to  the  Limits  of  Education. 
One  lays  great  stress  on  the  weakness  of  the  pupil  and  the  power  of  the  teacher. 
Aocording  to  this  view,  Education  has  for  its  proyincQ  the  entire  formation  of 
the  youth.  The  despotism  of  this  view  often  manifests  itself  where  large  num- 
bers are  to  be  educated  together,  and  with  very  undesirable  results,  because  it 
assumes  that  the  individual  pupil  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  as  if  the 
school  were  a  great  factory  where  each  piece  of  goods  is  to  be  stamped  exactly 
like  all  the  rest  Individuality  is  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  such  despotism  to 
one  nniform  level  till  all  originality  is  destroyed,  as  in  cloisters,  barracks,  and 
orphan  asylums,  where  only  one  individual  seems  to  exist.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Pedagogy  also  which  fimcies  that  one  can  thrust  into  or  out  of  the  individual 
pupfl  what  one  will.  This  may  be  called  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of 
Education. — The  opposite  extreme  disbelieves  this,  and  advances  the  policy 
which  lets  alone  and  does  nothing,  urging  that  individuality  is  unconquerable, 
and  that  often  the  most  careful  and  &r-sighted  education  fails  of  reaching  its 
fliim  in  so  &r  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  youth,  and  that  this  individu- 
ality has  made  of  no  avail  all  efforts  toward  the  obtaining  of  any  end  which 
was  opposed  to  it  This  representation  of  the  fhiitlessness  of  all  pedagogical 
efforts  engenders  an  indifference  toward  it  which  would  leave,  as  a  result,  only 
a  sort  of  vegetation  of  indivjjluality  growing  at  hap-hazard. 

Tiie  limii  of  Education  is  (1)  a  Siibjective  one^  a  limit  made  by  the  individuality 
of  the  youth.  This  is  a  definite  limit.  Whatever  does  not  exist  in  this  indi- 
viduality as  a  possibility  can  not  be  developed  from  it.  Education  can  only 
lead  and  assist;  it  can  not  create.  What  Nature  has  denied  to  a  man,  Educa- 
tion can  not  give  him  any  more  than  it  is  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  annihilate 
entirely  his  original  gifts,  although  it  is  true  that  his  talents  may  be  suppressed, 
distorted,  and  measurably  destroyed.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  in  what 
the  real  essence  of  any  one's  individuality  consists  can  never  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty till  he  has  left  behind  him  his  years  of  development,  because  it  is  then 
only  that  he  first  arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  his  entire  self;  besides,  at  this 
critical  time,  in  the  first  place,  much  knowledge  only  superficially  acquired  will 
drop  off;  and  again,  talents,  long  slumbering  and  unsuspected,  may  first  make 
their  ^ppearancei  Whatever  has  been  forced  upon  a  child  in  opposition  to  his 
individuality,  whatever  has  been  only  driven  into  him  and  has  lacked  receptiv- 
ity on  his  side,  or  a  rational  ground  on  the  side  of  culture,  remains  attached  to 
his  being  only  as  an  external  ornament^  a  foreign  outgrowth  which  enfeebles 
his  own  proper  character. 

(2)  Toe  Objective  limii  of  Educaiion  lies  in  the  means  which  can  be  appro- 
priated for  it    That  the  talent  for  a  certain  culture  shall  be  present  is  certainly 
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the  first  thing ;  but  the  cultiyation  of  this  talent  is  the  second^  and  no  less 
necessar}'.  But  how  'much  cultiyation  can  be  given  to  it  extensively  and  in- 
tensively depends  upon  the  means  used,  and  these  again  are  conditioned  bj  the 
material  resources  of  the  family  to  which  each  one  belongs.  The  greater  and 
more  valuable  the  means  of  culture  which  are  found  in  a  family  are,  the  greater 
is  the  immediate  advantage  which  the  culture  of  each  one  has  at  the  start 
With  regard  to  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  this  limit  of  education  is  of  great 
significance.  But  the  means  alone  are  of  no  avail.  The  finest  educational  ap- 
paratus will  produce  no  fruit  Where  corresponding  talent  is  wanting,  while  on 
the  other  hand  talent  often  accomplishes  incredible  feats  with  very  limited 
means,  and,  if  the  way  is  only  once  open,  makes  of  itself  a  center  of  attraction 
which  draws  to  itself  with  magnetic  power  the  necessary  means.  The  moral 
culture  of  each  one  is,,  however,  fortunately  from  its  very  nature,  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  dependence. 

(3)  The  Absolute  HmU  of  Educaiion  is  the  time  when  the  youth  has  appre- 
hended the  problem  which  he  has  to  solve,  has  learned  to  know  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  facility  in  using  theoL  The  end  and 
aim  of  Education  is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth.  It  strives  to  make  him 
self-dependent,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  become  so  it  wishes  to  retire  and  to  be 
able  to  leave  him  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  actions.  To  treat  the  youth 
after  he  has  passed  this  point  of  time  still  as  a  youth,  contradicts  tlie  very  idea 
of  education;  which  idea  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  attainment  of  majority  by 
the  pupil.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  education  cancels  the  original  inequal- 
ity between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  nothing  is  more  oppressing,  nay,  revolt- 
ing to  the  latter  than  to  be  prevented  by  a  continued  dependence  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which  he  has  earned. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  the  protracting  of  Education  beyond  its  proper  time 
is  necessarily  the  undue  hastening  of  the  Emancipation. — ^The  question  whether 
one  is  prepared  for  freedom  has  been  often  opened  in  politics.  When  any  peo- 
ple have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  this  question  themselves,  it  Is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion whether  that  people  are  prepisred  for  it,  for  without  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  this  question  would  never  have  occurred  to  them. 

Although  educators  must  now  leave  the  youth  free,  the  necessity  of  further 
culture  for  him  is  still  imperative.  But  it  will  no  longer  come  directly  through 
thenL  Their  pre*arranged,  pattero-making  work  is  now  supplanted  by  self- 
education.  Each  sketches  for  himself  an  ideal  to  which  in  his  life  ho  seeks  to 
approximate  every  day. 

In  the  work  of  self-culture  one  friend  can  help  another  by  advice  and  exam- 
ple ;  but  he  can  not  educate,  for  education  presupposes  inequality. — The  neces- 
sities of  human  nature  produce  societies  in  which  equals  seek  to  influence  each 
other  in  a  pedagogical  way,  since  they  establish  by  certain  steps  of  culture 
different  classes.  They  presuppose  Education  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  they 
wish  to  bring  about  Education  in  a  higher  sense,  and  therefore  they  vail  the 
last  form  of  their  ideal  in  the  mystery  of  secrecy. — To  one  who  lives  on  con- 
tented with  himself  and  without  the  impulse  toward  self-culture,  unless  his 
unconcern  springs  fW>m  his  belonging  to  a  savage  state  of  society,  the  Germans 
give  the  name  of  Philistine,  and  he  is  always  repulsive  to  the  student  who  is 
intoxicated  with  an  ideal. 


FRCEBEL  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM. 


MEHOIB. 

Frgsbbl  (Friedricli  Wilhelm  August)  was  bom  April  21,  1782,  at 
Oberweissbach,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  that  he  never  even  remembered 
her ;  and  he  was  led  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  miud-of-all-work, 
who  simply  provided  for  his  bodily  wants.  His  father,  who  was  the 
laborious  pastor  of  several  parishes,  seems  to  have  been  solely  occu- 
pied with  his  duties,  and  to  have  given  no  concern  whatever  to  the 
development  of  the  child*s  mind  and  character  beyond  that  of  strictly 
confining  him  within  doors,  iest  he  should  come  to  harm  by  straying 
away.  One  of  his  principal  amusements,  ho  tells  us,  consisted  in 
watching  from  the  window  some  workmen  who  were  repairing  the 
church,  and  he  remembered  long  afterward  how  he  earnestly  desired 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself.  The  instinct  of  construction,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  in  his  system,  he  makes  ample  provision,  was 
even  then  stirring  within  him.  As  years  went  on,  though  nothing 
was  done  for  his  education  by  others,  he  found  opportunities  for 
satisfying  some  of  the  longings  of  his  soul,  by  wandering  in  the 
woods,  gathering  flowers,  listening  to  the  birds,  or  to  the  wind  as  it 
swayed  the  forest  trees,  watching  the  movements  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  laying  up  in  his  mind  the  various  impressions  thea 
produced,  as  a  store  for  future  years. 

Not  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  did  he  receive  the  slightest  reg- 
ular instruction.  He  was  then  sent  to  school,  to  an  uncle  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  man,  a  regular  driller  of  the  old,  time- 
honored  stamp,  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  inner  nature 
of  his  pupil,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  whatever  to  discover 
it.  He  pronounced  the  boy  to  be  idle  (which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  was  quite  true)  and  lazy  (which  certainly  was  not  true) — a 
boy,  in  short,  that  you  could  do  nothing  with.  And,  in  fact,  the 
teacher  did  nothing  with  his  pupil,  never  once  touched  the  chords 
of  his  inner  being,  or  brought  out  the  music  they  were  fitted,  under 
different  handling,  to  produce.     Froebel  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  a 

thoughtful,  dreamy  child,  a  very  indifferent  student  of  books,  cor- 
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dially  batiDg  the  formal  lessons  with  which  he  was  craTumed,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  left  alone  with  his  great  teaclicr  in  the  woods. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  bread,  aud  we  next  find  him 
a  sort  of  apprentice  to  a  woodsman  in  the  g^eat  Thuringian  forest. 
Here,  as  he  afterward  tells  us,  he  lived  some  years  in  cordial  inter- 
course with  nature  and  mathematics,  learning  even  then,  though  un- 
consciously, from  the  teaching  he  received,  how  to  teach  others. 
His  daily  occupation  in  the  midst  of  trees  led  him  to  observe  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  recognize  union  and  unity  in  apparently  con- 
tradictory phenomena. 

In  1801  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  attended 
lectures  on  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics ;  but,  as  he 
tells  us,  gained  little  from  them.  This  result  was  obviously  due  to 
.i;he  same  dreamy  speculative  tendency  of  mind  which  characterized 
his  earlier  school  life.  Instead  of  studying  hard,  he  speculated  on 
nniiy  and  diversity,  on  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  &c.,  continually  striving  after  the  unattain- 
able and  neglecting  the  attainable.  This  desultory  stylo  of  life  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  failure  of  means  to'  stay  at  the  University. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various  occupations,  ever  restlessly 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  demands  of  the  outer  life,  and  not  less  dis- 
tracted by  the  consciousness  that  his  powers  had  not  yet  found  what 
he  calb  their  *  center  of  gravity.'     At  last,  however,  they  found  it. 

While  engaged  in  an  architect's  office  at  Frankfort,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Rector  of  the  Model  School,  a  man  named 
Gruner.  Qruner  saw  the  capabilities  of  Froebel,  and  detected  also 
his  entire  want  of  interest  in  the  work  that  he  was  doing;  and  one 
day  suddenly  said  to  him :  '  Give  up  your  architect's  business ;  you 
will  do  nothing  at  it.  Be  a  teacher.  We  want  one  now  in  the 
school ;  you  shall  have  the  place.'  Tliis  was  the  turning  point  in 
Froebel's  life.  He  accepted  the  engagement,  began  work  at  once,  and 
tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
30  or  40  boys,  be  felt  that  he  was  in  the  element  that  he  had  missed 
so  long — *'  the  fish  was  in  the  water.'  He  was  inexpressibly  happy. 
Tliis  ecstasy  of  feeling,  we  may  easily  imagine,  soon  subsided.  In 
a  calmer  mood  he  severely  questioned  himself  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  new  position. 

About  this  time  he  met  with  some  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  which 
BO  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  determined  to  go  to  Yverdun  and 
study  Pestalozzism  on  the  spot.  iSe  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
lived  and  worked  for  two  years  with  Pestalozzi.     His  experience  at 
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Tverdnn  impressed  him  mih  the  conTiction  that  the  science  of  edu- 
cation Lad  still  to  draw  ont  from  Pestalozzi^s  system  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself  did  not  comprehend. 
'And  therefore,'  says  Schmidt,  'this  genial  disciple  of  Pestalozzi 
supplemented  and  completed  his  system  by  advancing  from  the 
point  which  Pestalozzi  had  reached  through  pressare  from  withoat, 
to  the  innermost  conception  of  man,  and  arriving  at  the  thought 
of  the  true  development  and  culture  of  mankind/ 

PTo  the  articles  pnblished  in  Vol.  I.,  1859,  p.  449;  IV.  792;  XIX.  611,  we 
add  a  paper  by  Prof.  Payne  on  Frcebers  System  of  Infant  Culture.  We  repro- 
duce a  former  article  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  of  Dresden,  in  part,  to  show  tlie  estima- 
tion of  the  system  in  Germany  twenty  years  ago.] 

FkiBDRJOH  Frobbbl,  ahd  TBI  KiNDBR04RTKN.  BVoebel,  who  died  in 
1852,  was  a  P^ataloznan,  and  fonnder  of  the  kindergarten,  (children's  garden.) 
Some  gentlemen  at  Li«4Mnstein,  a  watering  place  near  Eisenach,  called  him  *'  fStke 
old  (bol  ;*'  but  Dicaterweg,  on  hearing  the  name,  aaid  that  Socrates  was  sach  a 
fool,  and  Peataknzi  also.  Froebel  concidered  the  kinderbewakr-mfutaltenj  (schools 
kf  keeping  and  earing  for  abandoned  children,)  as  insufficient,  because  merely 
negative :  he  wished  not  only  to  keep,  but  to  develop  them,  without  checking  the 
growtli  of  the  body,  or  Separating  the  child  ftom  its  mother, — as  he  would  have 
the  children  in  the  garden  but  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Children  are  bom  with 
the  desire  of  acting.  This  was  the  first  principle :  hence,  his  garden  was  to  be 
free,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
ganic life  of  nature,  and  themselves  to  plant  and  work.  Thus  he  would  change 
the  instinct  of  activity  into  a  desire  of  occupation,  lite  child  will  play ;  hence 
the  right  kindergarten  is  a  play  ground  or  play  school,  though  Freebel  avoids  the 
name  school.  The  kindergm^neriny  (the  nurse  or  female  gardener,)  plays  with 
the  children.  FroebePs  chief  object  has  been  to  invent  plays  for  the  purpose. 
His  educational  career  commenced  November  13th,  1816,  in  Greisheim,  a  little 
village  near  Stadt-Dm,  in  Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Psestalozzian  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (FVoebel  had  been  several  years  learning  and  teaohhig  in 
Pestaloczi's  school,  at  Yverdun,)  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  beautifril  village 
of  KeUhau,  near  RudoUtadt,  which  may  be  ccmsidered  as  his  chief  starting- 
I^ee,  and  is  still,  udder  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  IVoebel,  a  seminary  of  female 
teachers.  Langenthal,  another  Pestaloaian,  associated  himaelf  with  them,  and 
they  commenced  building  a  house.  The  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Then  the  daugliter  of  war-counselor  Hoffinan  of  Berlin,  fr^m  enthuriasm  for 
Froeber.s  educational  ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  accession  of  FroebePs  elder  brother,  increased  the  ftmds 
and  welfere  of  the  school.  In  1831  he  was  invited  by  the  composer,  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  to  erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake  of  Sempaeh, 
in  the  canton  Luzem.  It  was  dome.  Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
jear^  from  Keilhau  to  Switzerland.  In  1834  the  government  of  Bern  invited  him 
to  arrrange  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  orphan  asylum  in  Bniigdorf,  but  in  1836  he  and  his  wife  wished  to 
return  to  Germany.  There  he  vras  active  in  Beriin,  Keilhau,  Blankenburg, 
Dmden,  Liebenstdn  in  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  (1849,)  and  Marienihal,  near  Deb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  185S,  among  flie  young  ladies,  whom 
he  trained  as  nurses  for  the  ktudergarten^  and  the  little  children  who  attended 
is  schod.    In  August  7th,  1851,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  kindergarten  were 
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suddenly  profaibiled  by  tlie  Pnnuan  goreninient,  (and  afterward  in  Saiony,) 
'*  because  they  formed  a  part  of  Froebel's  sootalistio  system,  and  trained  the  chil- 
dren to  atheism.'-  This  was  an  error ;  Chatles  liVoebel,  FHedrioh's  nephew,  was 
the  socialist,  and  the  kindergarten  had  no  oonneoti<»i  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  ednoationalists  was  oalled  by  Diesterw^,  at  Liebenstein,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Froebel  intends  a  miivennl  development  of  the  talents  given 'by  God  to 
the  child. 

3.    For  this  purpose  he  intends, 

a.  To  cultivate  the  body  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

b.  To  cnltivote  the  senses,  particularly  the  more  spiritual ;  the  sense  for  form 
and  color  by  instruction,  and  the  rhythmical  and  musical  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

c.  To  cultivate  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  as  the  mental  focttlties  m 
general,  by  a  series  of  exercises  ftiniisbed  by  plays  of  his  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimulate  the  moral  and  religious  sense  by  addresses  and  narratives, 
and  especially  by  the  child's  communion  with  the  educating  nurse. 

e.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accustom  them  to  child* 
like  virtues  by  keeping  them  by  themselves  in  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marienthal  was  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  school-counselor  Bormann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti-revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  praise.  In 
the  fifth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Salzungen,  May  16-19, 1853, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  :  that  Froebel's  educational 
method  is  in  true  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Velktfrtund  of  Hesse,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  are  in  Germany  a  great  many  kUtn-kinder-hewdhraneteUen^  (institu- 
tions for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1853,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51,772  florins.  In  Berlin  there  are  33,  the 
first  of  which  was  founded  in  1830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  daytime  absent  iVom  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  cleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
school.  These  charity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  "  JTrtppen,"  {crichee^)  founded  in  1844  by  M.  Marheau  in  Paris,  the 
author  of"  Lee  eriehee^  eu  meyen  de  diminuer  la  mieire  en  augmentant  lapejndO' 
<ion,"  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  francs  fh>m  the  Frenoh  Academy. 
Filling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-institutions  and  the  kindergarten,  they 
were  rapidly  adopted  by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  ihrni  a  fortnight  to 
two  yean  old ;  and  in  1852  Paris  had  already  18.  The  first  in  London  dates 
from  March,  1850  ;  m  Vienna,  from  1849,  (in  1852  there  were  8 ;)  in  Belgium, 
tnm  1846;  in  Dresden^from  1851,  etc.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
BuUetin  dee  eriehee,  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  little 
children,  Mr.  FoeUng,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  IVoebel's 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  monthly 
paper  called  *'  Home  and  the  Infimt  School."  The  Sunday  and  weekly  papers 
published  formeriy  by  Froebel  in  Debenstein,  might  be  still  read  with  advantage. 
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It  iDiHt  be  obseired,  tbat  the  kindergarten  are  for  the  moet  part  not  charity  nor 
fmUic  achoob,  aa  are  the  other  inatitutiona  mentioned ;  and  thia  may  in  part  ao- 
ooont  for  thia  amall  iooreaae  compared  with  that  of  other  aohoola.  Tet  no  one 
ean  doabt,  that  Froebel'a  work  haa  not  been  lost ;  it  haa  infloenoed  eduoation 
generally  and  that  of  infant  aohoola  in  particular,  to  a  great  extent. 

Gbbmaic  Vibwb  on  Fimalb  Tb40bino  in  Ambbioa. — Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Leipziger  Zeitung,  July  16,  1857. 

^  Among  the  many  interesting  oommunicattons  from  the  United  States,  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Leipsic,  in  a  statement  in  the  37th  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  brings  to  our  notice  a  very  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gazette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  future  of  our  own  aohoola, 
and  especially  of  city  and  country  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantic  cousins  in 
Korth  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  eSbrt  has  been  niade  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  found  and  extend  b  well-organized  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wanta  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  resources, — Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  above  all,  at 
a  later  period.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per- 
severingly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
American  Joamal  of  Bducation,  elegant  in  form  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  todiacusa — ^have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowing  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  the  different  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  results  of  their  observationa  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  onea. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  Thia  contains  all  necessary 
information  respecting  organization,  number  of  teachera  and  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools  in  difit'rent  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salariea,  other 
expenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &c.,  &o.,  all  as  clear 
and  definite  in  names  and  numbers,  as  is  to  be  expected  fh>m  such  a  practical 
nation. 

The  number  of  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  waa  54,813 ;  of  which 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  girls.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  these  schools  are ;  a  high  school  with  601  pupils  and  16  teachers ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupils  and  2  male  and  -6  female  teachers ;  and  a 
aehool  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elementary  Schools,  People's  Schools,  (Fo2lrsteA«{en,)  and  Burgher 
Schoola.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
E.  g.,  in  one  aeoondary  school  there  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  bo}*s.  Generally, 
however,  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  ia 
in  no  school  greater  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  200.  Schools  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwarda,  are  unknown  there. 

Bot  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormal 
ftct,  to  which  thia  communication  ia  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  normal  school 
and  aehool  of  practice,  amounts  In  all  to  935  persons,  a  number  relatively  not  very 
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large;   but  hear  and  wonder: — Among  ike  935,  there  are  only  Etairrr-ONK 

MBJf. 

All  the  rest  are  women.  Hear  J  Hear !  A  etty  of  more  than  400,000  inhab- 
itants, the  second  of  the  United  States  in  importance,  oommits  the  ednoaiion  of 
ita  male  and  female  yoath,  ontil  the  14th  and  15th  year  of  age,  almost  ezcIosiTely 
to  female  hands !  Ladies  teach  not  only  langnages,  history  and  geography,  but 
also  rhetoric,  geometry  and  algebra,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  are  at  the 
head  of  large  boys'  echooly,  and  guide  bodies  of  teachers.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found,  not  at  all  in  a  different  pedagogical  system,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  rather, — as  a  glance  at  the  teacheri'  nlaries  shows — solely  or  princi- 
pally, because  man's  capaci^  values  itself  at  a  price  higher  than  the  school  and 
financial  officers  wish  to  pay.  A  well  trained  and  able  man  will  not  sell  himself 
at  a  price  b^ow  that  demanded  by  his  seif-oonsciousness,  and  by  his  modest  and 
reasonable  claims  to  a  sufficient  living ;  i.  e.,  he  will  not  devote  himself  with  all 
he  htts,  is,  knows,  and  is  able  to  do,  to  the  teacher's  profession,  if  more  ii  offered 
from  another,  perhaps  less  agreeable,  side ;  he  will  not  be  valued  at  lese  by  the 
Bchoul  than  by  Uie  counting  house,  the  railroad,  or  the  Csrmer.  Hence  we  see,  in 
the  list  of  teachers,  no  man  at  less  than  600  dollars,  (800  thalers,)  income.  He 
would  consider  such  a  one  below  the  dignity  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  be 
called,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  as  foolish,  or  something  like  it.  And  who 
can  blame  him  for  it,  how  high-soever  the  "  ideals  "  of  life  are  to  be  valued  7 

But  what  may  we  in  Germany,  our  school  boards,  parishes,  the  state — ^whieh 
must  have  as  much  interest  in  possessing  a  body  of  able  teachers  as  in  possessing 
an  able  army — what  may  they  all  learn  from  the  (act  spoken  of?  To  endeavor, 
by  every  means,  and  in  good  season,  that  the  German  Common  School  may  not 
fall  into  a  like  situation,  which  would  endanger  its  inmost  life.  For,  highly  as  we 
esteem  the  work  of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
we  refuse  decidedly,  to  permit  them  so  abundant  a  share  in  the  proper  school 
work  and  teacher's  office,  as  that  g^ranted — as  it  appears,  by  necessity — in  Phila- 
delphia. The  boy  who  has  passed  his  eighth  year,  especially,  needs  a  severer 
discipline ;  stronger  food  for  his  mind,  than  women  can  afford  him.  Single 
exoeptions  make  no  rule ;  wherefore  we  dare  to  entertain  some  modest  doubts  of 
the  *^  superior  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  high  state  of  discipline," 
'which  the  report,  (p.  15,)  asserts  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  We  want 
men  in  our  German  school,  and  men  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  :  sure 
in  the  needed  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  decided  and  persevering  in  their  en- 
deavor for  higher  objects,  warm  and  faithful  in  their  love  of  children,  men  of  clear 
mind,  of  noble  and  pious  heart;  religious  without  hypocrisy,  or  fear  of  man, 
genuine  and  true  sons  of  their  country,  whose  wel&re  and  honor  is  their  own. 
To  gain  and  to  keep  such  men  for  the  school,  state  and  pariah,  must  not  bo 
niggard ;  else  the  best  veill  leave  it,  and  only  the  weak  wiD  remain  ;  the  women, 
and  the  woman-like,  who  indeed  will  do  &r  less  than  women  who  strive  with  en- 
thusiasm after  the  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  Let  us  then  no  longer  hesitate, 
when  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have  undergone  such 
important  changes,  to  re-adjust  and  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  order  to 
escape  the  danger  which  threatens  that  they  will  sink  into  poverty  and  distress, 
and  that  thus  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  and  with  it  that  of  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  future  ages,  will  be  necessarily  destroyed.  Thus  we  conclude,  with  the  warn 
ing  call  of  the  Roman  state  in  time  of  danger :  Videant  coneuUe^  ne  piid  detri  ■ 
menti  reepubliea  capiat  /" 
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Frgebd  first  gave  the  name  of  Kindeigarten  about  the  year  1840  to  hh  school 
of  young  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Rudolstadt.  Its  purpose  is  thus>  briefly  indicated  by  himself : — *'  To  t^ike  the 
OTersight  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life;  to  exert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondenoe  with  its  nature ;  to  strengthen  their 
bodily  powers ;  to  exercise  their  senses ;  to  employ  the  awakening  miml ;  to 
make  them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to 
guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right  direction,  and  kad  them  to  the  Origin  of 
all  life  and  to  union  with  Him."  To  secure  those  objects,  the  child  mast  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  properly  trained  governess  for  a  portion  of  the 
dliy  after  reaching  the  age  of  three. 

Frosbel  differs  from  Pestaloczi,  who  thought  that  the  mother,  as  the  natural 
edncator  of  the  child,  ought  to  retain  the  sole  charge  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  This  necessarily  narrows  the  child's  experience  to  the  family  circle,  and 
excludes  in  many  cases  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  children  upon  each 
other— mnder  conditions  most  favorable  to  development.  Mr.  Payne  embodies 
the  genesis  of  Fnebers  system  in  his  own  mind  as  follows : 

Let  us  imagine  Frcebel  taking  his  place  amidst  a  number  of  children  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  open  air  without  any  check  upon  their  movements.  After 
booking  on  the  pleasans  scene  awhile,  he  breaks  out  into  a  soliloquy  : 

"  What  exuberant  Ufe !  What  immeasurable  eniovroent !  What  unbounded 
activity  I  What  an  evolution  of  physical  forces !  What  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life !  What  happiness,  health,  and  strength !  Let  me  look 
a  little  closer.  What  are  these  children  doing  ?  The  air  rings  musically  with 
their  shouts  and  jovous  laughter.  Some  are  running,  jumping,  or  bounding 
along,  with  eyes  like  the  eagle's  bent  upon  its  prey,  after  the  ball  which  a 
dexterous  hit  of  the  bat  sent  flying  among  them;  others  are  bending  down 
towards  the  ring  filled  with  marbles,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  position ;  others  are  running  friendlv  races  with  their  hoops ;  others  again, 
with  arms  laid  across  each  other's  shoulders,  are  quietly  walking  and  talking 
together  upon  some  matter  in  which  they  evidently  have  a  common  interest. 
Their  natural  fun  gushes  out  from  eyes  and  lips.  I  hear  what  they  say.  It  is 
simply  expressed,  amusing,  generally  intelli^nt,  and  often  even  witty.  But 
there  is  a  small  group  of  children  yonder.  They  seem  eagerly  intent  on  some 
subject.  What  is  it  ?  I  see  one  of'^  them  has  taken  a  fruit  from  his  pocket.  He 
is  showing  it  to  his  fellows.  They  look  at  it  and  admire  it  It  is  new  to  them. 
They  wish  to  know  more  about  it — to  handle,  smell,  and  taste  it.  The  owner 
gives  it  into  their  hands ;  they  feel  and  smell,  but  do  not  taste  it.  They  give  it 
Sack  to  the  owner,  his  right  to  it  being  generally  admitted.  He  bites  it,  the 
rest  looking  eagerly  on  to  wateh  the  result.  His  face  shows  that  he  likes  the 
taste;  hb  eves  grow  brighter  with  satisfaction.  The  rest  desire  to  make  his 
experience  their  own.  He  sees  their  desire,  breaks  or  cuts  the  fruit  in  pieces, 
which  he  distributes  among  them.  He  adds  to  his  own  pleasure  by  sharing  in 
theirs.  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  from  some  other  part  of  the  ground  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  group,  which  scatters  in  all  directions.  Let  me  now  consider. 
What  does  all  this  manilbld  movement — this  exhibition  of  spontaneous  energy — 
reallv  mean  ?    To  me  it  seems  to  have  a  profound  meaning. 

"  It  means — 

"  1.  That  there  is  an  immense  external  development  and  expansion  of 
energy  of  various  kinds^physical,  intellectual,  ana  moral.  Limbs,  senses, 
lungs,  tongues,  minds,  hearts,  are  all  at  work — all  cooperating  to  ]Tuduce  the 
general  efiect. 

•  Leetoze  deUvmd  t  ihs  ColI«g«  of  Preevpton  at  Londoo,  Feb.  SSth,  1874,  bj  Jowph  Payoe, 
PrafeMor  of  tlM  Bdenc*  And  Art  of  Bdocatloii  to  tfa*  College. 
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"  2.  That  activity— doing^is  the  oommon  characteristic  of  this  deydopment 
of  force. 

"3.  That  spontaneity— abflolutc  freedom  from  outward  control — appears  to 
be  both  impulse  and  law  to  the  activity. 

"  4.  That  the  haimonious  combination  an^  interaction  of  spontaneity  and 
activity  constitute  the  happiness  whicli  is  apparent  The  will  to  do  prompte 
the  doing ;  the  doing  reacts  on  the  will. 

"  5.  That  the  resulting  happiness  is  independent  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
exciting  cause.  A  bit  of  stick,  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  marble,  a  hoop,  a  top,  as 
soon  as  they  become  objects  of  interest,  call  out  the  activities  of  the  whole  being 
quite  HA  effc>ctually  as  if  they  were  matters  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
tne  action  upon  them — the  aoing  something  with  them — ^that  invests  them  with 
interest. 

"  6.  That  this  sponteneous  activity  generates  happiness  because  the  result  is 
gained  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  without  external  interference.  What  they 
do  themselves  and  fur  themselves,  involving  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
therefore  exactly  measured  by  their  own  capabilities,  interests  them.  What 
another,  of  trained  powers,  standing  on  a  diflerent  platform  of  advancement, 
does  for  tkem,  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  If  such  a  person,  from  whatever 
motive,  interferes  with  their  spontaneous  activity,  he  arrests  the  movement  of 
their  forces,  quenches  their  interest,  at  least  for  the  moment ;  and  they  resent 
the  interference. 

"  Such,  then,  appear  to  be  the  manifold  meanings  of  the  boundless  spontaneous 
activity  that  I  witness.  But  what  name,  after  all,  must  I  give  to  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  befbrc  me?  I  must  call  them  rlay.  Play*  then,  is 
spontaneous  activity  ending  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  child 
for  pleasure — for  happiness.  Play  is  t/te  natural,  the  appropriate  business  and 
occupation  of  the  child  left  to  his  own  resources.  The  child  that  does  not  play,  is 
not  a  perfect  child.  He  wants  something — sense-organ,  limb,  or  generally  what 
we  imply  by  the  term  health — to  make  up  our  id^  of  a  child.  The  healthy 
child  plavs — plays  continually — cannot  but  play. 

'*  But  iias  tnis  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance  1  Is  it  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time — merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  fruitless 
ezerci.se? — merely  to  end  in  itself^  No!  I  see  now  that  it  is  the  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's  powers.  It  is  through  play  that  he 
learns  the  use  of  his  hmbs,  of  all  his  booily  oigans,  and  with  this  use  gains 
health  and  strength.  Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  him,  their  motior«s,  action,  and 
re-action  upon  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  himself;  a 
knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  permanent  stock  for 
life.  Through  play,  involving  associateship  and  combined  action,  be  begins  to 
recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  ho  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  whoso  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means 
for  securing  his  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investiKate,  to  bring  by 
imagination  the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  the  language  of  facts 
into  the  language  of  words,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Play,  then,  I  see,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does  not  end  in  itself. 

"  But  an  agency  which  ^ects  results  like  these  is  an  education,  agency ;  and 
Play,  therefore,  resolves  itadf  into  education;  education  which  is  independent  of 
the  formal-  teacher,  which  the  child  virtually  gains  for  and  by  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  I  have  observed.  The  child,  through  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  all  his  natural  forces,  is  really  developing  and  strengthening 
them  for  future  use ;  he  is  working  out  his  own  education. 

"  But  what  do  I,  who  am  constituted  by  the  demands  of  society  as  the  formal 
cduc&tor  of  these  children,  learn  from  the  insight  I  have  thus  gained  into  their 
nature  ?  I  Icarn  this — that  I  must  educate  them  in  conformity  with  that  nature. 
I  must  continue,  not  supersede,  the  course  already  begun ;  my  own  course  must 
be  based  upon  it.  I  must  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  involved  in  it, 
and  frame  my  laws  of  action  accord mgly.  Above  all,  I  must  not  neutralize  and 
deaden  that  spontaneity  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  machinery ;  I  must 
rather  enconrage  it,  while  ever  opening  new  fields  for  its  exercise,  and  giving  it 
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new  directions.  Play>  spontaneoas  plaj,  is  the  edncatkni  of  little  children ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  their  education.  Their  life  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  play. 
Gsui  I  not  then  even  now  gradually  transform  their  play  into  work,  but  work 
which  shall  look  like  play  1 — work  which  shall  originate  in  the  same  or  similar 
impulses,  and  exercise  tl^  same  energies  as  I  see  employed  in  their  own  amuse- 
ments and.  occupations  ?  PlAy,  however,  is  a  random,  desultory  education.  It 
lays  the  essential  basis ;  but  it  does  not  raise  the  superstructure.  It  requires  to 
be  organized  for  this  purpose,  but  so  organized  thax  the  superstructure  shall  be 
strictly  related  and  conformed  to  the  original  lines  of  the  foundation. 

'*I  see  that  these  Mdren  ddi^  in  mooemaU  ;^^thej  are  always  walking,  or 
running,  jumping,  hopping,  tossing  their  limbs  about,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
pleased  with  rythmical  movement.  I  can  contrive  motives  and  means  for  the 
same  exercise  of  the  limbs,  which  shall  result  in  increased  physical  power,  and 
consequently  in  health — shall  train  the  children  to  a  conscious  and  measured 
command  of  tiieir  bodily  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  accompanied  by  the 
attraction  of  rythmical  sound  through  song  or  instrument 

"I  see  that  theif  use  their  senses;  but  merely  at  the  accidental  solicitation  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  therefore  imperfectly.  I  can  contrive  means  for 
a  definite  Sucation  of  the  senses,  which  shall  resnlt  in  increased  quickness  of 
vision,  hearing,  touch,  etc.  I  can  train  tiie  purblind  eye  to  take  note  of  delicate 
shades  of  color,  the  dull  ear  to  appreciate  the  minute  differences  of  sound. 

"I  see  that  they  observe;  but  their  observations  are  for  the  most'  part  transitory 
and  indefinite,  and  often,  therefore,  comparatively  unfruitful.  1  can  contrive 
means  for  concentrating  their  attention  bv  exciting  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
educate  them  in  the  art  of  observing.  They  will  thus  gain  clear  and  definite 
perceptions,  bright  images  in  the  place  of  blurred  ones, — ^will  learn  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge,  and  gradually 
advance  from  the  stage  of  merely  knowing  to  Uiat  of  knowing  that  they  know. 

**I  see  that  they  invent  and  construct;  but  often  awkwardly  and  aimlessly.  I 
can  avail  myself  of  this  instinct,  and  open  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action.  I 
shall  prompt  them  to  invention,  and  train  them  in  the  art  of  construction. 
The  materials  I  shall  use  for  this  end,  will  be  simple ;  but  in  combining  them 
together  for  a  purpose,  they  will  enjoy  npt  only  tneir  knowledge  of  form,  but 
their  im  igination  of  the  capabilities  of  form.  In  various  ways  I  shall  prompt 
them  to  invent,  construct,  contrive,  imitate^^and  in  doing  so  develop  their  nascent 
taste  for  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"And  so  in  respect  to  other  domains  of  that  child-action  which  we  call  plajr,  I 
see  that  I  can  make  these  domains  also  my  own.  I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
ties, energies,  amusements,  occupations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instruments  for  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  transfonn  play  into  work.  This 
work  will  be  education  in  the  true  sense  of  .the  term.  The  conception  of  it  as 
mich  I  have  gained  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  taught  me  how  I 
am  to  teach  tnem. 

PR<EBBL'8  THBORT   IK  FRACTICB. 

I  must  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Froebel  reduced 
his  theory  to  practice.  In  doing  this,  the  instances  I  bring  forward  must  be 
oonndered  as  typical.  If  yon  admit — and  you  can  hardly  do  otherwise— the 
reasonableness  of  the  theory,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  you  can  hardly 
doubt  that  there  is  some  method  of  canying  it  oat  Now,  a  method  of  educa- 
tion involves  nuuiy  processes,  all  of  which  must  represent  more  or  less  the 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  method.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  for 
want  of  time,  to  describe  the  various  processes  which  exhibit  to  ns  the  little  child 
panning  his  education  by  walking  to  rhythmic  measure,  by  gymnastic  exercises 
generally,  learning  songs  by  heart  and  singing  them,  practising  his  senses  with  a 
definite  purpose,  observing  the  properties  of  objects,  counting,  getting  notions  of 
odor  and  form,  drawing,  building  with  cubical  blocks,  modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 
bniding  slips  of  various  colored  paper  after  a  pattern,  pricking  or  cutting  forms 
in  paper,  cnnring  wire  into  different  shapes,  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  -tad  gaining 
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elementarj  notions  of  geometry,  learning  the  resources  of  the  mother-tongue  by 
hearing  and  relating  stories,  fitbles,  etc.,  dramatizing,  guessing  riddles,  working  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  only  some  of  the  activities  naturally  exhibited 
by  young  children,  and  these  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  to  employ  for  his 
purpose.  As,  however,  they  are  so  numerous,  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  miniftely  into  them.  But  there  is  one  series  of  objects 
and  exercises  therewith  connected,  expressly  devised  by  Froebel  to  teach  the  art 
of  observing,  to  which,  as  being  typical,  I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  He 
calls  these  objects,  which  are  gradually  and  in  orderly  succession  introduced  to 
the  child's  notice.  Gilts, — a  pleasant  name,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  accident 
of  the  system :  they  might  eqnal^  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

GIFTS  FOK  THE  CUl>TUI^  OF  OBS^aTJkTIOW. 

As  introductory  to  the  series,  a  ball  made  of  wool,  of  say  a  scarlet  color,  is 
placed  before  the  baby.  It  is  rolled  along  before  him  on  the  table,  thrown  along 
the  floor,  tossed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string,  and  used  as  a  pendulum, 
or  spun  around  on  its  axis,  or  nuide  to  describe  a  circle  in  space,  etc.  It  is  then 
given  into  his  hand ;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it,  fails ;  tries  again,  succeeds ;  rolls 
it  along  the  floor  himself,  tries  to  throw  it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power 
ha  has  upon  it,  always  pleased,  never  wearied  in  doing  something  or  other  with 
it.  This  is  play,  but  it  is  play  which  resolves  itself  into  education.  He  is  gain- 
ing notions  of  color,  form,  motion,  action  and  re-action,  as  well  as  of  muscular 
sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the  teacher  associates  words  with  things  and 
actions,  and,  by  constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  scarlet  ball  furnishes  sensations  and  perceptions 
for  the  substratum  of  the  mind,  and  suggests  fitting  language  to  express  them ; 
and  even  the  baby  appears  before  us  a^  an  observer,  learning  the  properties  of 
things  by  personal  experience. 

Then  comes  the  Jirtt  Gift,  It  consists  of  six  soft  woolen  balls  of  six  different 
colors,  three  primary  and  three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognized  as  like, 
the  others  as  unlike,  the  boll  first  known.  The  laws  of  similarity  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  into  action ;  sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and 
stronger.  I  cannot  particularize  the  numberless  exercises  that  are  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls. 

The  second  Gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  made  of  hard  wood. 
What  was  a  ball  before,  is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  diffierent  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences;  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness,  for  instance,  takes 
the  place  of  softness ;  while  varieties  of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast 
Similar  experiences  of  likeness  and  imlikeness  are  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
these  diflerent  objects.  The  easy  rolling  of  the  sphere,  the  sliding  of  the  cube, 
the  rolling  as  well  as  sliding  of  the  cylinder,  illustrate  this  point.  Then  the 
examination  of-  the  cube,  especially  its  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles,  which  any 
child  can  observe  for  himself^  suggest  new  sensations  and  their  resulting  per- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time,  notions  of  space,  time,  form,  motion,  relativity 
in  genera],  take  their  place  in  the  mind,  as  the  unshape^  blocks  which,  when 
fitly  compacted  together,  will  ]aj  the  firm  foundation  of  the  understanding. 
These  elementary  notions,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  mathematics,  will  be  seen 
to  have  their  use  as  time  goes  on. 

The  third  Gift  is  a  large  cube,  making  a  whole,  which  is  divisible  into'eigl^t 
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flmall  OHM.  The  form  k  itoQgnixed  «a  thai  of  the  cube  beibre  eeen ;  the  lise  is 
different.  But  the  jum  experiences  coiuitt  tn  notjons  of  relativity -H>f  the  whole 
in  its  relation  to  the  iwrts,  of  the  parte  in  theur  lelation  to  the  whole;  and  thas 
the  chil4  acquizes  the  notioii  and  the  namei,  and  both  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  sensible  objects,  of  halres,  quarters,  eigliths,  and  of  how  many  of  the 
small  drnsions  make  one  of  the  laiKU*.  But  in  connection  with  the  third  Gift  a 
new  faculty  is  called  forth — imagination^  and  with  it  the  instinct  of  construction 
is  awakened.  The  cubes  am  mentally  tmnsformed  into  blocks ;  and  with  them 
building  commences.  The  constructiTe  fiunilty  suggesU  imitation,  but  vests  not 
in  imitation.  It  invents,  it  creates.  Those  eight  cubes,  placed  in  a  certam 
relation  to  each  other,  make  a  long  seat,  or  a  seat  with  a  baek>  or  a  throne  for 
the  Queen ;  or  agun,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  etc.  Thus  does  even  play  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  art,  and  "conforms  (to  use  Bacon's  words)  the  outward  sluMr 
oi  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  " ;  and  thus  the  child,  as  I  said  before,  not 
merely  imitates,  but  creates.  And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  &r  less  interested  in  that  which  another  mind  has  embodied  in  ready  pre- 
pared forms,  than  in  the  forms  which  he  conceives,  and  gives  outward  expression 
to,  himself.  He  wants  to  employ  his  own  mind,  and  his  whole  mind,  upon  the 
object,  and  does  not  thank  you  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

The  finaih,  fifth,  and  tixth  Gifts  consist  of  the  cube  variously  divided  into 
solid  pandlelppipeds,  or  brick-shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms. 
Observation  is  called  on  with  increasing  strictness,  relativity  appreciated,  and 
the  opportunity  afibrded  for  endless  manifostations  of  constmctiveness.  And 
all  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in  the  mind,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits,  and  fhiits,  too,  of  lesthetic  culture.  The  dawning  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and  power. 

I  cannot  further  dwell  on  the  numberless  modes  of  manipulation  of  which 
these  objeete  are  capable,  nor  enter  further  into  the  groundwork  of  principlet 
on  which  their  efficiency  depends. 

OnjECTIOKS  TO  THB  8T8TBX  COirSIDSXED. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  without  proof,  that  we  demand  too  much  from  little 
children,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  take  them  out  of  their  depth.  This 
might  be  true*  no  doubt,  if  the  system  of  means  adopted  had  any  other  basis 
thsA  the  nature  of  the  ehildren;  if  we  attempted  theoretically,  and  without 
regard  to  that  nature,  to  determine  ourselves  what  they  can  and  what  they  can- 
not do ;  but  when  we  constitute  spontaneity  as  the  spring  of  action,  and  call 
on  them  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  can  do,  which  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  when  they  are  educating  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  objectwn 
&lls  to  the  ground.  The  child  who  teaches  himself  never  can  go  out  of  his 
depth ;  the  work  he  actually  does  is  that  which  he  has  strength  to  do ;  the  load 
he  carries  cannot  but  be  fitted  to  the  shoulders  that  bear  it,  for  he  has  gradually 
accumulated  its  contents  by  his  own  repeated  exertions.  This  increasing  burden 
is,  in  short,  the  index  and  result  of  his  increasing  powers,  and  commensurate 
with  them.  The  objector  in  this  case,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  plausible  foothold 
for  his  oljection,  must  first  overthrow  the  radical  principle,  that  the  activities^ 
anmsements,  and  occupatloBs  of  the  child,  left  to  himself,  do  indeed  constitute 
his  earliest  education,  and  that  it  is  an  education  which  he  Tirtuidly  giyes  himself* 

Another  side  of  this  objection,  which  is  not  unfreqoently  presented  to  us, 
derives  its  pUosibility  from  the  assumed  incapacity  of  children.  The  ol^jector 
points  to  this  child  or  that,  and  denounces  him  as  stupid  and  incapable.    Can 
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the  objector,  however,  take  npon  himseLf  to  decUre  that  this  or  that  child  has 
not  beea  made  stopid  even  bj  the  very  means  employed  to  teach  him  1  The 
test,  however,  is  a  practical  one :  Can  the  child  play  ?  If  he  can  play,  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word,  he  cannot  be  stupid.  In  his  play  he 
employs  the  very  foculties  which  are  required  for  his  formal  education.  "  But 
he  is  stupid  at  his  books."  If  this  is  so,  then  the  logical  conclusion  is,  that  the 
books  have  made  him  stupid,  and  you,  the  objector,  who  have  misconceived  his 
nature,  and  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  are  yourself  responsible  for  this. 

"  But  he  has  no  memory.  He  cannot  learn  what  I  tell  him  to  learn."  No 
memoiy!  Cannot  learn!  Let  us  put  that  to  the  test  Ask  him  about  the^ 
pleasant  holiday  a  month  ago,  when  he  went  nutting  in  the  woods.  Does  he 
remember  nothing  about  the  fresh  feel  of  the  morning  air,  the  jpyous  walk  to 
tho-wood,  the  sunshine  which  streamed  about  his  path,  the  agreeable  companions 
with  whom  he  chatted  on  the  way,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition,  the  climb  up 
the  trees,  the  bagging  of  the  plunder?  Are  all  these  matters  dean  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ?  "  Oh,  no,  he  remembers  things  like  these."  Then  he  has  a  memoiy, 
and  a  remarkably  good  one.  He  rememben  because  he  was  inteieeted ;  and  if 
you  vrish  him  to  remember  your  lessons,  you  must  make  them  interesting.  He 
vnll  certainly  learn  what  he  takes  an  interest  in. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  objections.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
category  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  When  public  opinion  shall 
demand  such  knowledge  from  teachers  as  the  essential  condition  of  their  taking 
in  hand  so  delicate  and  even  profound  an  art  as  that  of  training  childien,  all 
these  objections  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning. 

My  dose  acquaintance  with  Froebel's  theory,  and  especially  with  his  root-idea, 
is  comparativdy  recent.  But  when  I  had  studied  it  as  a  theory,  and  witnessed 
something  of  its  practice,  I  could  not  but  see  at  once  that  I  had  been  throughout 
an  unoonsdous  disciple,  as  it  were,  of  the  eminent  teacher.  The  plan  of  my 
own  course  of  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was,  in  fiict,  con- 
structed in  thought  before  I  had  at  all  grasped  the  Fr5belian  idea ;  and  was,  in 
that  sense,  independent  of  it 

The  Kindergarten  is  gradually  making  its  way  in  England,  without  the 
achievement  as  yet  of  any  eminent  success;  but  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  as  wdl  as  in  Germany,  it  is  rapidly  advandng.  Wher- 
ever the  principles  of  education,  as  distinguished  from  its  practice,  are  a  matter 
of  study  and  thought,  there  it  prospers.  Wherever,  as  in  England  for  the  most 
part,  the  practical  alone  is  considered,  and  where  teaching  is  thought  to  be  "  as 
easy  as  lying,"  any  system  of  education  founded  on  psychological  laws  must  be 
tardy  in  ite  progress. 

"  The  Kindergarten  has  not  only  to  supply  the  proper  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  innate  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
bud,  press  forward  and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with  so  much  the  more 
energy  the  better  they  are  supplied.  It  ka$  aUo  to  preserve  children  from  the  harm 
ofdmUmtion,  which  furnishes  poison  as  well  as  food,  temptations  as  well  as 
salvation;  and  children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till  thdr  mental  powers 
have  grown  equal  to  its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
(invisible  at  the  time)  is  negative,  and  consists  in  preventing  harm.  Its  posi- 
tive success,  again,  is  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attract  more  notice 
than,  for  instance,  does  fresh  air,  pure  veater,  or  the  merit  of  a  physician  who 
keeps  a  ikmily  in  health."— itor/  FroM, 
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HXXOIB. 

John  Frederic  Hbrbart,  the  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1Y76,  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  held  the  position  of 
Justizrath.  After  finishing  his  preliminary  studies  at  the  gymna- 
aiam  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena.  His 
father  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  study  philosophy.  He  soon  had 
personal  relations  with  Fichte,  whose  Wissenscbaftslehre  (Theory 
of  Sciences)  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition.  His  inde- 
pendence of  thought  showed  itself  in  his  critique  of  Schelling's  two 
articles,  *  On  the  possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,*  and  *  Of  the 
I'  (Vom  Ich),  which  he  submitted  to  Fichte.  In  1797  he 
accepted  the  position  of  private  tutor  in  Berne,  and  during  four 
years  continued  his  studies  with  his  peculiar  energy.  He  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  return  to  the  original  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  period 
previous  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  also  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  and  even  at  that  time  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mathe- 
matical psychology.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  developed  his  deep 
interest  in  education.  He  not  only  became  acquainted  with  the  ped- 
agogical publications  of  Pestalozzi — The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit^ 
first  printed  in  1780  ;  the  first  part  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  print- 
ed in  1780;  Christopher  and  Alice,  issued  in  1782,  and  Figures  tQ 
my  ABC  Book,  published  in  1795,  but  visited  in  person  the  great 
Educator  himself,  at  Burgdorf,  in  1799,  and  received  from  his  own 
lips  an  explanation  of  the  New  Education,  based  on  the  proper  ex- 
ercise and  training  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  he 
developed  in  very  young  children  the  ideas  of  number,  form,  and 
langnage.  He  felt  that  there  were  certain  deficiencies  in  the  views 
of  Pestalozzi  which  it  was  his  duty  to  supply. 

In  1800,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  after  a  brief  residence  at 
Bremen,  settled  in  Gottkigen.  Here,  until  1809,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Konigsberg  as  professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogy,   he  published  the  first  results  of  his  mature  thought. 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned  '  Pestalozzi^s  Idea  of  the  ABC 
of  Observation  Scientifically  Treated '—(Gott.  1802,  2d  Ed.  1804); 
*De    Platonici   Systemati    Fundamento;'    'Universal  Pedagogy;* 

*  Oi^Phiiosophical  Study ;'  *  Principles  of  Metaphysics ;'  *  Universal 
Practical  Philosophy.*  In  Konigsberg  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  own  researches,  his  academic  duties,  and  work  as  a  practical 
teacher  in  directing  a  seminary  of  teachers  founded  at  his  instance, 
and  held  after  1812  in  his  own  house. 

In  thus  uniting  under  his  own  roof  the  advantages  of  school  and 
family,  Herbart  endeavored  to  utilize  the  powerful  forces  of  each 
by  making  them  supplement  and  assist  each  other.  He  saw  the 
advantages  of  each ;  but  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  each  one  can  not  receive  that  care  and  attention  which  his 
individual  peculiarities  call  for,  while  the  force  of  family  influence 
is  too  frequently  wasted  from  the  incapacity  of  those  who  are  called 
to  direct  and  apply  it.  His  ideal  was  education  in  the  family, 
guiJed  and  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  an  experienced  and  profes- 
sional teacher,  not  necessarily  residing  immediately  in  the  family 
circle,  but  one  whose  occasional  instruction  of  the  children  would 
indirectly  find  additional  strength  and  usefulness  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  whose  daily  influence  he  should  assist  and 
direct.  (His  ideal  method  embraced  brevity  and  vividness*— the 
first,  because  children  should  not  be  confined  long  to  one  position 
or  one  subject,  and  the  method  should  find  and  leave  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  fresh  ;  the  impression  thus  made  of  any  subject  in  even 
a  brief  period  will  be  worth  hours  of  forced  attention. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  essays  and  lectures,  he  published  among 
others :  *  Handbook  of  Philosophy,*  and  *  Handbook  of  Psychology,' 
'  Psychology  as  a  Science  upon  a  new  basis  of  Experience,  Meti^ 
physics  and  Mathematics,'  and  *  Universal  Metaphysics  with  the 
Elements  of  Natural  Theology,'  and  Ustly,  *  Encyclopedia  of  Philos- 
ophy from  a  Practical  Point  of  View.' 

The  desire  to  work  in  a  University  with  more  intellectual  life  led 
Herbart  in  1833  to  accept  a  call  back  to  Gottingen,  where  he  died 
Aug.  14,  1841.  While  in  Gottingen  he  published  several  small 
treatises,  among  which  are  *A  Plan  of  Licctures  on  Pedagogy,' 

*  Lessons  on  the  Theory  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,'  etc. 

His  biography  is  contained  in  ^Herbart's  Minor  Philosophical 
Essays  and  Treatises,'  published  in  1842-43,  by  Hartenstcin.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  the  same  editor  in 
twelve  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-62.) 
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HeiiHtrVs  Ideas  of  Edswaiicm. 

tin  the  JowmalL  of  SpecuioHnt  PMlosophy  for  AprO,  1876,  there  is  a  sketoh, 
by  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt,  of  Herbart*8  F^dagogics^  translAted  by  Prof.  Hannel 
of  St  Louis.  We  give  a  few  extracts  introdactQry  to  a  more  formal  treat- 
ment to  appear  in  a  subsaqnent  number  of  this  Journal,  The  words  in  bracketi 
are  partiy  explanatory  and  partly  critical  by  the  translator.] 

Herbart  oonsiden  an  oatside  Inflnenoe  upon  the  person  under  age  neceaaaiy 
in  order  that  he  may  g^row  mentally  in  the  siune  [continuous]  manner  as 
he  does  physically,  because  he  (Herbart)  maintains,  as  a  principle  of  his 
psychology,  that  diere  are  by  no  means  iixed,  iNredetermined  capacities 
in  the  human  soul,  similar  to  those  in  plants  and  animal  bodies;  that  man — 
only  as  flar  as  his  body  is  concerned— brings  his  future  form  with  his  germ 
Into  the  world;  that  the  human  toul  on  fh$  contrary^  rtmmbles  rather  a  mar 
ekine  entirely  eoTUtructed  out  of  pereeptioM.    Hie  translator  adds  in  a  note: 

[*'Tfais  should  read:  That  the  human  mind  may  be  made  to  resemble  an  or- 
eanism,  but  under  diiferent  circumstances  with  very  dilTerent  degrees  of  per- 
lection,  and  that  this  mental  organism  or  system  is  created  by  the  soul  out  of 
the  material  fumisbed  to  the  senses.  Herbart  holds  that  the  soul  is  active,  not 
passive,  in  formin|^  perceptions  out  of  the  momentary  sensations  of  color, 
sound  abd  the^lik^  toiat  these  elementary  sensations  are  reactions  of  the  soul^ 
corresponding  to  outside  influences;  that  we  know  nothing  of  soul,  self,  or 
faculties,  save  what  we  have  learned  bv  induction  from  the  works  of  tiie  hu- 
man mind;  that  other  faculties— being  likewise  the  result  of  work  and  comnar- 
ison— may  be  produced,  purified,  and  strengthened,  but  in  no  other  manner  uian 
by  induction,  and  that  the  faculties  both  os  regards  their  separate  functions 
and  their  joint  operation,  will  approach  the  closer  to  the  perfection  of  a  living 
organism,  or  of  the  s^'stem  of  malhematics,  or  of  a  machine,  the  more  thor- 
oughly we  use  our  energies  in  the  removal  of  definitelv  given  dIfBculties  and 
tiiie  solution  of  definitely  given  problems,  first  and  before  such  application  is 
followed  up  by  broad  and  exhaustive  comparison  with  other  objects  operated 
upon  by  the  same  energies  of  the  soul;  whereas  a  psvchological  theory  which 
rests  satisfied  with  a  number  of  disconnected  fftcnittes  for  an  ultimate  basis, 
to  the  neglect  of  their  unity  in  application,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
causo  of  their  unity  in  the  soul,  is  apt  to  unfit  man  for  the  business  of  life,  and 
at  best  to  de^^mdo  nim  to  the  rank  of  a  laborer,  whose  sense  of  freedom,  and 
natural  enthusiasm  for  unity  in  the  different  departments  of  society  is  reduced 
to  smoking  embexia."] 

Pedago^^ics  is,  according  to  HertNirt,  doeely  connected  with  ethics  and 
psychology;  it  really  depends  upon  bot^.  He  commences  by  showing  that 
pedagogics  depend  upon  ethics,  and  proves  [indirectly]  that  those  opinions  are 
erroneous  which  do  not  let  the  process  of  education  begin  and  continue  as  well 
as  terminate  in  the  individual  subject,  but  which  place  the  pupil  in  such  a 
relation  to  certain  ideal  objects  (happiness,  usefulness,  family,  State,  human- 
ity, God)  that  the  futore  actions  of  the  individual  are  defined  by  such  objects 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  educa&'on.  This  proceeding  has  to  be  reversed,  and  it 
must  bo  maintained  that  the  individual  person  is  and  remains  the  exclusive 
and  true  centre  for  thepnrposes  of  education. 

Hegel  and  Herbart  agree  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  raise  the 
individual  to  fixed  habits  of  subordinating  all  to  moral  activity;  neither  of 
ihem  proposes  to  attain  that  end  by  the  explanation  of  moral  texts;  the  spirit 
of  their  systems  is  evidently  in  empharising  correct  habits  of  methodical  ob- 
servation and  work,  which,  at  the  age  of  mature  reflection,  may  be  employed 
In  the  culture  of  our  moral  self,  directiy  and  systematically;  both  undertake 
to  educate  by  means  of  instruotisn,  and  to  develop  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
individual  while  it  is  anlsted  in  tok&ig  posMSrion  of  the  indispensable  results 
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and  ooDditioDs  of  clvilizatioo.  They  farther  agree  that  the  life  of  the  indU 
vidnal  owes  fmitfnhiesB  and  scope  to  society,  while  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
departmeatB  of  society  rest  opon  the  moral  streng^th  of  the  individaals,  and 
fdrthermore  that  the  perpetuity  of  life,  whether  of  society  or  of  the  individ- 
ual, depencls  upon  the  "idea,*'  if  we  understand  by  the  term  '* idea"  the  oor- 
sdousness  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  perpetuity.  We  may  therefore 
cancludo  that  if  Hegel  had  elaborated  pedagogics  himself,  the  speculative 
problem  would  have  been  for  him  as  it  was  for  Herbart,  how  to  realize  the 
"idea*'  within  the  province  of  education.  Now,  though  Hegel  subordinates 
everything  to  one  absolute  idea,  while  Herbart  co-ordinates  his  five  ideas,  vi& : 
Freedom,  Perfection,  Right,  Equity,  and  Benevolenoe,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
difficult  to  harmonise  the  latter  five  with  the  one  abscdnte  idea,  for  practical 
purposes.  For,  whereas  complementary  opposites  are  equally  necessary  to 
lifei,  and  the  knowledge  thereof  to  responsibilityv  non-interference  between 
such  cOK)rdinate  powers  constitutes  the  basis  of  rights;  compensation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nnmbar  of  complementary  opposites  united  in  any  purpose  and 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  actual  repetitions,  ooBstitutes  equity  of  reward 
and  punishments;  both,  Ri^ts  and  Equity  limited  to  the  domain  of  intention 
and  spiritual  intercourse,  i.  e.,  where  the  assistance  of  physical  organs  and 
forces  is  precluded,  constitutes  Benevolence,  the  principle  of  morality  in  con- 
tradistinction from  those  applications  of  Rights  and  Equity  which  may  be 
enforced;  the  agreement  between  intention  and  action,  both  being  governed 
as  stated  above,  constitutes  individual  Freedom.  All  subordination  is  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  term  Perfection.  Setting  aside  differences  of  quantity, 
any  one  of  the  complementary  opposites  is  imperfect  as  compared  with  their 
unity;  the  richer  unity  is  perfect  in  comparison  with  the  object  em^xxiying  a 
less  number  of  complementary  oppositesi  But  whatsoever  severs  that  which 
is  jointiy  necessary  for  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  actually  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  it  severed,  is  physically  bad,  legally  wnmg,  spiritually  untrue^ 
and  morally  sinful. 

The  complete  work  of  education  may  be  divided  into  discipline  (RegieruTig), 
instruction  {UrUerriehtj^  and  traitiing  (Zucht),  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  without  ability  to  concentrate  the  action  of  his  organs  upon  one  object, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest;  his  individual  will  is  the  result  of  practice;  this 
grsdoal  result  is  interrupted  by  all  manner  of  disordered  inclination;  to  hold 
the  latter  within  proper  bounds,  is  the  office  of  discipline.  What  experience 
and  society  teach,  outside  of  school,  is  too  one-sided  and  desultory;  it  is  dis- 
connected and  fragmentary;  a  systematic  activity  must  snpervene  which  ti 
aide  to  complement,  to  digest  and  to  unite  the  material  collected  as  a  mere 
aggregate.  This  methodical  business,  complementary  of  experience  and 
society,  is  instruction.  The  term  trainhig  {Ziehen^  duoo,  educo^  edMcation) 
contains  allusion  to  that  which  is  not  yet  existing  [the  harmony  of  opposites 
controlling  insubordinate  tendencies]  something  hoped  for  [the  strength  of  the 
complementary  opposite,  now  being  weak  in  the  individual]  which  exists  only 
as  purpose,  and  toward  which  the  pupil  has  to  be  led;  this  action,  devoted 
more  especially  to  the  culture  of  the  will,  but  also,  in  part,  to  knowledge  and 
understanding,  is  designated  by  ''tndning.^' 

1.  It  is  the  office  of  discipline  to  keep  order,  and  to  subject  the  naturally 
predominant  and  unruly  inclinations  of  the  individual  Such  subjection  has 
to  be  effected  by  a  power  strong  enough,  and  acting  so  freqnentiy  as  to  be  com- 
pletely successful,  before  indications  of  a  genuine  will  [persisting  in  wrong] 
are  exhibited  by  the  dilld.  Measures  within  the  reach  of  discipline  are: 
(a)  to  keep  the  pupil  so  boi^  that  he  can  find  no  time  for  mischief;  (b)  detective 
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sapervislon  which,  however,  is  useful  only  during  the  first  years  of  life^,  and 
during  periods  of  spedaX  danger;  (c)  commanding  and  forbidding,  with  respect 
to  which  g^reat  caution  has  to  be  exercised,  lest  disdplme  be  rather  weakened 
by  it;  («Q  threats  and  punishments,  which  must'  be  snpemdedby  respect  and 
love,  wherever  possibia  .  Discipline  [assisted  by  physical  m3aDs]  has,  at  all 
events,  to  cease  long  before  training  ceases,  andshr^uld,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
relieved  by  the  Litter.  The  [apparently]  limiting  p  >w3r  of  discipline  [resem- 
bling the  restraint  of  prison]  cannot  be  discontinued  s  j  long  as  great  tempt»- 
tiocs  are  offered  to  the  pupil  by  lus  surroundings. 

2w  lustraction  ought  to  be  and  most  be  educative;  the  aim  of  mstmctioa 
sjonld  not  be  solely,  or  even  predominantly,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  nor 
should  it  be  the  acquisition  of  merely  technical  skill,  but  culture  of  the  Person- 
ality texecutivo  ability  for  ethical  ideas];  this  most  essentiid  part  of  education 
should  be  rooted  and  grounded.  To  be  more  definite,  instrucEtion  is  methodical 
proda3tionandcultdr3of  representations  of  objects  [as  definitely  constructed 
applications  of  the  categories  and  ethical  ideas],  such  representations  being  the 
true  germs  from  which  to  develop  the  unity  of  all  faculties  until  said  element- 
dry  unities  of  object  and  subiect  seem  to  assimilate  subordina^^e  facts  with 
spontaneous  rapidity,  embracing  the  complementary  opposites  in  such  an 
exhaustive  manner  that  executive  ability  and  ener;^^  for  action  are  the  direct 
result,  as  well  as  tact  or  [more  generally]  the  qui.k  dacision  as  to  the  ethico- 
aesthetical  value  of  a  given  fact 

8.  The  term  [dialectic]  training  embraces  all  direct  action  upon  the  dlsposilion 
of  the  pupil  which  is  prompted  by  the  intention  to  purify  and  supplement  his 
en:rgi<?8,  and  to  lead  him  towarJs  objective  liberty.  Dialectic  training  has  to 
deal  [with  the  limitations  of  the  i)er9on  fixed  by  way  of  inheritanoe  or  associa- 
tion] or,  in  othibr  words,  it  has  to  doal  with  the  character  of  man.  Character 
man' Tests  itseU  by  individual  preferences  [and  is  two-fold,  either  objective  er 
subjeciivo.  The  objective  portion  or  factor  of  character  consists  of]  the  indi- 
vidual's particular  construction  of  inclination,  indicated  by  the  rebtive  pro- 
portion or  perceatago  of  action;  the  subjective  factor  of  character  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  complementary  opposites  criticising  the  individual  inclina- 
tionsL  The  histor'cal  conception  of  both  our  objective  and  subjective  charao- 
t>r  ^Sifz  =  centre  of  geomatrical  locus)  constitutes  the  totality  of  actual  energy, 
and  th's  is  pnxluced  continuously  by  means  of  complementary  natural  desires 
into  acts  of  responalbility.  The  difference  of  the  causes  wherewith  persons 
identify  themsalves,  defines  such  or  another  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
internal  act,  as  described,  whether  purely  internal  or  whether  conceived  as 
possibly  extcmed^  which  produces  balanced  energy  out  of  the  material  of 
desires  [in  every  species  of  character! 

Distinct  rosasures  of  dialectical  training  [to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
teacher  in  separate  lessons]  are  required,  on  account  of  faults  inherent  in  all 
sdiooiing  [more  particularly  in  schooling  of  a  higher  order,  where  the  culture 
of  directive  «aorgy  by  means  of  composition  is  not  nLade  tlie  leading  a:m, 
and  the  neoe3.«ary  faults  referred  to  arise  from  the  fact  tha^  system  :itlc  exoel- 
Lmce  in  the  plan  of  studies,  togethtsr  with  the  best  possible  standard  in  the 
ssparaie  leasoos,  cannot  alon%  and  without  aid  from  systematic  use  of  know!- 
edge  in  Icasoni  on  composition,  overcome  the  discrepancy  between  tho  claims 
of  practical  lifo  and  the  one-sided  culture  of  theoretical  or  abstract  judp^ment, 
whic'i  results  from  any  division  of  labor  by  means  of  teachers,  subject-matter, 
tlma  and  methods,  without  adequate  and  scientific  correction]. 

[The  above  extracts  are  not  a  fair  exhibit  of  Herbarf  s  educatioral  viewa^ 
which  cannot  be  presented  in  isolated  passages.    Ed,  of  A.  J.  K] 
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The  basis  and  aim  of  Beneke's  pedagogical  views  must  be  foand 
in  his  psychological  publications.  To  establish  the  phenomena  of 
mind  on  a  scientific  basi^,  to  discard  all  uncertain  speculation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  facts  of  observation,  having  ascertained  nil  fixed 
antecedents,  and  uniform  sequences  in  these  phenomena  was 
the  great  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  all  his  publications,  Ilis 
separate  work  on  Education  and  Instruction,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  best  normal  schools  of  Germany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  We  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Museum 

ft 

and  English  Journal  of  Education  of  1865. 

Btntke^e  System  of  Psychology, 

Beneke  sets  down  two  false  notions  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  psychology.  The  first  one  is  the  practice  of  regarding  the  mind 
in  its  very  earliest  stag^  as  an  aggregate  of  spedal  faculties.  The  child  is  sup- 
posed to  have  born  with  him  facolties  of  memory,  of  understanding,  of  reason- 
ing, of  will,  and  such  like.  These  faculties  are  assigned  to  the  child  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  has  really  observed  the  infant  recollecting,  or  reasoning,  or 
deliberately  willing.  In  truth,  these  faculties  do  not  exist  in  the  child  at  its 
birth.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  deflnitioa 
It  does  not  become  known  to  us  until  it  aCts  on  the  outer  world,  and  it  is  only 
after  long  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  that  it 
reaches  the  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reasoning. 

But  there  is  a  second  error  which  it  is  equally  important  to  remove.  All  acts 
of  retention  are  grouped  together,  and  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  called  memory. 
All  acts  of  reasoning  are  grouped  together,  and  assigned  to  one  faculty,  called 
the  reasoning  Acuity.  .  And  so  on  with  other  faculties.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Psychologists  like  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Hansel,  allow  that  there  are  no 
such  faculties,  that  the  soul  is  one,  and  that  these  Acuities  are  merely  conven- 
ient names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  phenomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  mistakes,  both  psychologically  and  educationally.  If  there  were 
such  a  faculty  as  memory,  then  if  a  man*s  memory  were  good,  he  would  re- 
member every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  same  man  remeuibers  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  numbers  well,  but  forgets  tunes,  remembers 
places  well,  but  forgets  faces.  So  we  find  a  critic  of  art  reason  soundly,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  insight,  in  the  region  of  art,  but  be  fails  entirely  in 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  How  can  this  happen  if  he  has 
but  one  reasoning  &culty  ? 

The  business  of  psychology,  then,  is  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind,  to  watch  and  classify  all  its  acts,  avoiding  all  hasty  generalizations. 

Now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  soul's  existence  here,  we  know  it  only  ns  it 
comes  into  contact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  first  to  observe 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  particular  external 
objects.  The  results  of  tliis  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  ho  called  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  the  souL 

The  first  is,  if  the  soul  come  into  contact  with  an  external  object,  it  forms  a 
sensation  or  sensuous  perception.    How  it  forms  this  sensation  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  psjchologj,  fbr  oar  conscioosnesa  does  not  speak  even  of  the  body  as 
the  means.    We  have  to  deal  onlj  with  the  facts  of  consciousDess. 

The  second  fandamental  process  is  thus  stated  bj  Beneke :  ^*  New  original 
powers  are  cantinuaUj  forming  themselves  in  the  human  souL"  The  pheuom- 
enon  which  we  perceive  is  this.  The  mind  is  employed  for  the  day  in  percep- 
tionsL  It  at  first  works  vigorously,  but  gradually  its  power  (ails,  and,  like  the 
body,  it  refuses  to  act  Sleep,  however,  comes  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakens  refreshed,  reinvigorated,  able  to  form  new  sensations  and  percep- 
tions. 

The  third  process  Is  thus  stated :  "  All  developments  of  our  being  are  on  the 
stretch  every  moment  of  our  lives  to  equaluEe  towards  each  other  the  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them."  The  movable  elements  require  explana- 
tion. The  result  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  on  external  objects  is  different 
In  some  cases  the  perceptions  are  steadfast  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
eases  the  pereeptions  are  indistinct,  the  objects  have  not  clearly  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind.  These  become  the  movable  elements.  They  pass  easily 
from  one  group  of  perceptions  to  another.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  movable 
elements,  the  mind  struggles  to  equalize  them.  For  instance,  good  news  comes 
to  me.  Tliis  foeling  of  gladness  will  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptions  which 
are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  song  of  the  bird  will  be  the  expression  of  its 
happy  existence;  the  sun  will  smile  amidst  clouds,  all  nature  will  rejoice. 
Again,  if  I  receive  a  strong  impression  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion will  communicate  itself  to  the  impression  of  the  next  object  which  I  per- 
ceive. 

The  last  fundamental  process  which  Beneke  lays  down  is,  **  The  same  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul,  and  those  similar,  in  proportion  to  their  likeness,  at- 
tract each  other,  and  strive  to  enter  into  nearer  combinations  with  each  other.'* 

These  are  the  four  great  fundamental  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Beneke 
rests  them  entirely  on  observation,  and  if  our  readeV  has  understood  them 
thoroughly,  he  will  *see  how  simple  they  are.  These  processes  take  place  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  soul's  activity,  which  were  proposed  by  Kant,  and 
mnce  adopted  by  most  psychologists;  and  Beneke  applies  bis  knowledge  of 
them  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelings  and  conations,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  our  cognitions. 

In  the  first  fundamental  act  tliore  are  two  factors, — ^thesoul  and  the  external 
object  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  capabilities  in 
regard  to  external  impressions  may  be  described  in  a  threefold  manner.  An 
object  comes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  the  soul  takes  a  firm,  stnmg 
impression  from  it  The  object  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul.  Or  again,  if 
an  object  comes  before  the  soul,  the  soul  seizes  it  in  all  its  parts,  it  takes  into 
its  perception  the  minute  features  of  the  object  Or  again,  it  may,  in  a  speedy 
manner,  lay  hold  of  the  object.  At  the  earliest  stage  of  the  child's  soul,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  exactly  what  it  is,  because  it  is  not  Until  vast  and  compli- 
cated processes  have  been  gone  through,  that  the  soul  reaches  the  state  in 
which  we  know  it  well.  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  sssign  to  the  soul,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  any  of  the  latent  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  it  He  deals 
with  it  in  its  earliest  stages,  simply  as  its  activity  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions exhibits  it,  and  he  generalizes  the  results  in  these  three  qualities, — 
strength,  sensitiveness  and  liveliness.    This  generalization  we  consider  of  im- 
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mense  value  to  the  educator.  If  he  watches  his  slow  pupils  carefully,  with 
these  characteristics  in  his  mind,  he  will  ol^n  be  able  to  lay  his  baud  at  once 
on  the  defect  that  prevents  progress.  If  the  boy  does  not  receive  a  strong  im- 
pression from  an  external  object,  he  can  not  remember  it  well ;  he  can  not  recol- 
lect it  when  he  is  required  to  do  so.  This  qnality  of  the  mind  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  thought,  and  characteristic  of  the  manly  intellect  If  the  mind,  again,  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive,  it  will  &il  to  form  a  minutely  accurate  notion  of  the 
object  This  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  female  mind,  and  is  not  an  unmixed 
good,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength.  If  the  mind  does 
not  take  an  impression  in  sufficient  time,  another  object  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  a  mere  half-impression  is  produced,  and  the  result  is  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Or  if  the  mind  is  too  lively,  and  takes  its  impression  too 
fast,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  strength,  and  the  pupil  may  be  as  ill  off  as 
the  Slowest  in  the  class.  Dunces,  therefore,  may  be  defective  in  the  strength 
of  their  impressions,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  minds,  in  the  too  g^at  slow- 
ness or  fastness  with  which  they  receive  impressions.  These  defects  are  defects 
of  degree,  and  though  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  one  soul  originally  differs 
from  another,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied  the  matter 
psychologically  to  increase  the  strength  and  reg^te  the  liveliness  of  the  pupil's 
impressions. 

What  adds  to,  or  rather  creates,  the  deep  Importance  of  attention  to  these 
qualities,  is  another  doctrine  which  Beneke  has  established  in  a  completely  scien* 
tific  manner.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  souFs  progress 
'to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  previous 
stage.  At  the  first  stage  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous.  Unless  his 
senses  be  fully  exercised,  unless  he  accomplish  his  intuitions  effectively,  unless, 
In  one  word,  he  has  made  many  clear,  strong  intuitions  in  the  course  of  his 
childhood,  the  second  portion  of  his  life's  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per- 
formed. In  the  second  stage,  the  boy  becomes  reproductive ;  and  here,  again, 
unless  the  reproductions  are  done  thoroughly,  and  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  third,  or  highest  stage,  the 
productive.  If  we  observe  a  child^s  progpress  in  his  intuitltns,  and  his  move- 
ment from  these  to  reproduction,  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  thi&  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  for  the  first  time.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedingly  short  time. 
He  has  had  some  sensation  in  consequence,  which  must  leave  samt  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  indefinite  It  may  be.  After  an  interval  he  looks  again  at  the 
tree,  and  there  arises  a  similar  sensation,  which,  by  the  fourth  fundamental  pro- 
cess, blends  with  the  trace  of  the  first  After  these  sensations  have  been  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  by  a  law  which  fieneke  works  out  scientifically,  the 
child  at  length  perceives  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per- 
ception, however,  he  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  his  mind  if  he  wished.  But  he 
makes  the  perception  or  intuition  again  and  again ;  and  he  must  make  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  more  or  less  (the  number  being  dependent  on  the  strength, 
sensitiveness,  and  liveliness  of  the  soul),  before  he  can  reproduce  the  tree  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  object.  Now,  after  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  re- 
producing one  tree,  he  must  learn  to  reproduce  others ;  and  he  can  not  form  a 
notion  of  a  tree,  abstracted  from  all  individual  trees,  until  he  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  trees  with  tolerable  exactness.  He  can  not 
become  a  thinker  in  any  department,  until  he  has  gained  the  power  of  repro- 
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duction  in  that  particular  department  Hence,  also,  the  scientific  establishment 
of  tlie  law  in  education,  that  the  teacher  must  resolutely,  and  with  great 
patience,  practice  the  pupil  in  the  concrete,  before  he  proceeds  to  tlie  abstract. 
Education  must  be  primarilj  ioductlve,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  The  pupil  must 
b^  furnished  in  every  study  with  numerous  individual  instances,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  make  the  generalizations  for  himself;  and  to  furnish  him  with  general- 
izations before  he  knows  the  instances,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  edu- 
cate him,  but  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  education. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  soul  to  the  other  factor,  the  external  object,  in  the 
first  fundamental  process,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  calculated  to  affect  the  soul  in 
five  difierent  ways.  The  object  may  produce  a  satisfactory  impression,  and  then 
we  have  a  perception.  I  look  at  a  tree  in  daylight,  I  see  it,  and  am  satisfied. 
Again,  it  may  produce  an  impression,  accompanied  with  distinctly  felt  pleasure. 
I  look  at  a  beautiful  (aca  I  see  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  exquisite  plea- 
sure at  the  sight  of  it  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  is  my  perception  less  distinct,  and  if  I  turn  immediately  away  from 
it,  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  in  the  most  vag^e  ttfrms, — ^terras  indicative 
more  of  my  pleasure  than  of  its  exact  form.  But  then  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  object  that  simply  satisfies,  and  that  which  excites  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  the  object  that  satisfies  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re- 
turns or  not.  But  I  long  for  the  return  of  the  object  which  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  as  it  returns  again  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  completely,  even  in  its 
various  featurea  But  there  are  objects  that  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea- 
Eurably,  but  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  satiety,  or  even  dis- 
gust In  that  case,  the  mbd  has  not  received  a  satisfying  perception  of  the 
object,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  desire  to  return  to  it,  but  positive 
aversion  to  it  The  effect,  consequently,  is  a  weakening  of  the  mind  to  this 
extent  Or  again,  the  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  full  impression. 
The  light,  for  instance,  is  deficient  I  look  on  an  object  at  a  distance  in  dim 
starlight.  I  see  it  indistinctly.  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind  is  un- 
satisfactory. I  have  gained  no  real  knowledge.  So  far  the  mind  is  weakened. 
Again,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  in  its  full  blaze.  The  result  is  that  I  see  nothing,  but 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  I  feel  pain.  There  are  thus  five  effects:  a  satisfactory 
intoitk>n,  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuition  accompanied  with 
satiety,  a  defective  intuition,  and  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  The 
first  two  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  it  The  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  with  the  first  two ;  the  other  three  hinder  his  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  division  will  apply  to  more  things  than  intuitiona  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupil  only  with  half- 
impressions,  his  work  has  been  useless,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  lesson  had  not  been  given.  In  every  lesson  the  teacher  must  either 
satisfy  the  boy's  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  for  some  time,  and 
become  the  basis  of  further  knowledge ;  or  he  must  stimulate  the  boy  through 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  then,  tliough  he  may  not  remember  so  much  of  the 
instruction,  there  has  been  planted  in  his  heart  a  craving  for  farther  enlighten- 
ment, which  may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  any  particular  knowledge 
communicated  to  him. 

These  views,  and  similar  views,  are  elaborately  set  forth  by  Beneke  in  his 
ErxkhungB-und-  UrUerriehtsUhre. 
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IXSTRUCnOH — ITS  CHARACTER  AKD  RELATIOXB  TO  EDUCATTOK.* 

1.  The  PundamerUai  Charaelerof  Inatrueticn. — Ednotion  has  for  its  functioa. 
to  raise  the  reason  which  is  not  cultivated  at  all,  or  leas  cultivated,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  that  which  is  cultivated,  and  has  therefore  priDcipallj  to  do  with  the 
mind  or  subject  The  objects  which  act  on  the  mind  have  also  a  training 
power;  in  fact,  at  last  all  training  is  limited  bj  what  is  external,  though  not 
less  so,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  bj  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  But  one 
and  the  same  thing  can  train  in  different  degrees  in  different  relations.  What 
is  important  for  objective  training;  maj  be  onimportaBt  for  subjective^  or  even 
maj  have  a  detrimental  influence;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  impor- 
tant for  the  comprehensioa  and  acquisition  ef  external  elements,  maj  have  a 
deep  influence  on  the  foimation  of  the  mind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  funetion  of  instruction  is  to  impart 
that  which  is  objective.  All  its  peculiarities  can  be  inferred  ftom  this:  its 
having  to  do  more  with  nngle  operatton»;  the  circumstance  that  these  opera- 
tions are  so  marked  that  thej  can  begin  and  cease  at  a  definite  time;  its  capa- 
bilitj  of  exhausting  what  lies  within  a  limited  region;  of  its  proceeding  from  a 
single  object  with  more  determined  intentioo;  and  of  its  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number  at  once. 

This  deflnition  gives  the  most  general  limits  of  instruction.  Its  principal 
objects  are,  according  to  this,  representations  and  external  capabilities.  The 
external  capabilities,  such  as  walking,  dancing  and  writing,  are  included,  because 
it  is  through  representations  that  thej  ean  be  learned  fuUj.  For  instance^ 
writing  is  teachable  on  account  of  the  perceptions  which  the  pupil  can  make 
of  the  teacher's  writing  and  of  his  own. 

In  regard  to  representations,  it  is  external  objects  which  first  form  the  objects 
of  instruction.  Thej  form  for  us  the  first  objects.  Along  with  them  we  com- 
prehend the  connections  and  other  relations  which  exist  amongst  them ;  such 
as  those  of  space  and  tiiae;  the  relations  of  continual  juxtaposition ;  of  cause 
and  effect ;  of  number;  as  weU  as  the  more  abstract  relations  of  degree;  of  size; 
Ac. ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  being  able  to  be  apprehended  along  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  thej  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  in  regard  to  external  objects^  for 
it  embraces  also  the  working  i^),  not  merely  of  single  representations,  but  of 
their  combinations  and  relations  to  knowledges  of  everj  kmd.  And  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  objects  into  logical  combinations,  for 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  combinations  in  others  with  a  kind 
of  compulsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in- 
struction. 

This  leads  into  another  and  very  wide  province,  which  instruction  rules  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can' become  an  object  to  us.  This  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  formation  of  notions  whiclv  introduced,  by  the  similarity  of 
the  qualities  and  relations  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  in 
special  acts  what  is  universal  in  these  relations  for  our  consciousness.  Through 
these  acts,  that  is,  notions  relating  to  mental  qualitieSi  relations,  and  modes  of 
growth,  is  formed  what  is  commonly  called  our  inner  sense,  but  which  would 
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be  better  called  our  inner  sensee,  bj  means  of  which  we  are  in  a  poeition  to 
comprehend  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  In  consequence  of  them,  therefore,  all 
evolutions  of  our  inner  being,  whatever  form  they  may  have  origiDallj,  assume 
the  form  of  representation,  or  become  objects  for  us,  and  thus  they  can  be 
drawn  ioto  the  province  of  instruction. 

The  whole  inner  world,  it  is  true,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  instruc- 
tion, but  only  so  far  as  the  individual  element  can  be  struck  out  and  a  universal 
representation  gained  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  forming  notions  already 
mentioned,  and  only  so  far  is  a  communication  of  it  possible;  nay,  only  so  far 
as  the  person  to  be  mstructed  has  in  himself  the  elementary  preparations  for 
that  which  we  are  to  impart  to  him.  Above  all,  then,  the  universal  prede- 
termined laws,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  such  as  those  of  logic, 
aesthetics,  morality,  and  religion,  Ac.,  can  be  evolved  notionally,  and  thus 
become  objects  of  instruction :  and  so  also  can  even  otlier  mental  phenomena, 
which  take  different  forms  in  different  individuals,  even  feelings  and  codations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  instruction  in  this  respect  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  education.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  branch  where  it 
has  the  widest  reach,  namely  aesthetic  instruction,  such  as  can  be  imparted 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  works,  through  instruction  in 
music,  as  well  as  tlirough  pictures  and  statues.  The  apprehension  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  so  far  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  equal  perfection,  delicacy,  fieehneas,  liveliness^  and  spirituality.  And 
without  doubt  the  communication  of  these  would  be  more  valuable,  and  more 
important  in  regard  to  the  real  training  of  the  mind.  But  for  these  a  certain 
equality  of  inborn  talents  (not  communicable  therefore  by  one  to  another)  is 
requisite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the  previous  circumstances  of  training ;  two 
equalities,  therefore,  which,  even  where  a  possibility  of  communicating  them 
exists,  would  fall,  not  to  the  province  of  instruction,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion.  In- 
stmction  can  venture  here  only  to  form,  combine,  and  apply  the  notions  or 
repreaeniations  which  relate  to  both.  And  although  these  are  assuredly  of 
some  value  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  be 
considered  as  most  valuable,  nor  as  the  most  important  for  the  training  of 
youth,  nor  as  the  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  impulses,  the  disposition  which  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  and  the  deep  religu>us  tone  of  the^souL  From  these  feelings 
indeed  there  lies  a  plain  and  open  way  to  the  notions  or  representations,  but 
from  the  notions  or  representations  there  is  no  road  to  the  feelings.  For  the 
lively  and  the  fresh  must  come  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  mental  evolution.  The  particular  evolutions  can  be  melted  and 
formed  into  notions  by  abstraction,  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  dissolving 
notions  into  particular  evolutions,  and  into  particular  evolutions  of  the  requisite 
freshness,  force,  and  completeness,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  one, 
however  much  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  presupposed  in  pedagogic  tlieories. 
For  establishing  lively  feelings,  impulses,  dispositions,  therefore,  there  lie 
before  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  instruction,  not  only  difficulties, 
but  an  absolute  impossibility.  What  is  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  through 
education,  by  placing  the  pupils  in  those  relations  of  life  which  are  the 
necessary  conditions,  more  or  less,  of  the  required  evolutions  from  the  com- 
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mencement.  Instruction  can  merely,  while  circling  round  the  shrines  of 
morality  and  religion,  describe  and  glorify  their  treasures ;  the  pupil  can  be 
made  a  partaker  of  them  only  through  that  more  lively  and  more  penetrating 
activity  which  constitutes  education. 

2.  Education  through  instruction. — Through  the  investigations  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
if  instruction  can  educate,  and  how  far.  Of  all  the  evolutions  of  our  mind 
there  remain  behind  traces,  and  these  traoes  are  powers,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  through  all  instruction  an  inner  or  subjective  shaping  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced, the  very  thing  at  which  education  aims.  But  the  question  then  occurs, 
Whether  this  inner  shaping,  this  formation  of  the  subjective,  is  important  and 
joyful ;  whether  the  traces  which  remain  behind,  have  the  adequate  strength, 
liveliness,  and  intensity  which  make  them  desirable  developments  of  the  inner 
mental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  work  together  with  one  another  in 
relations  promotive  of  progress ;  and  whether  in  this  way  all  kinds  of  inner 
progress  which  education  aims  at,  are  to  be  attained  ? 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  exactness  in  the  determination  of  these  questions, 
we  must  distinguish  three  things :  the  education  which  is  attached  to  instruc- 
tion immediately  and  essentially ;  the  education  which  comes  alongside  of  the 
instruction,  or  takes  place  through  that  wliich  the  teacher  says  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongs  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor;  and,  finally, 
we  have  the  results  that  may  arise  fVom  special  arrangements  which  are  made 
for  instruction,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  made  in  instruction  in  schools. 

Of  these  three  elements,  we  t&n  take  no  notice  of  the  last.  The  second  is 
seen  at  the  first  glance  to  be  entirely  difierent  in  different  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  whether  it  appears  at  all,  and  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less 
on  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter,  we 
can  bring  the  influences  that  bear  on  it  under  four  general  heads. 

First,  an  educating  influence  can  be  exercised  on  the  scholars  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  objects  of  instruction  by  the  seal  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
liveliness  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  scientific  spirit  which  in- 
forms his  instructions,  for  these  qualities  are  transferred  to  the  scholars,  some- 
times unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  sometimes  in  more  conscious  repre- 
sentation and  feeling.  While  he  has  these  qualities  of  his  teacher  continually 
before  him,  he  forms  them  in  himself  along  with  the  objects  of  instruction,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  possesses  in  an  elementary  state  similar  to  these ;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  in  him  permanent 
qualities.  It  is  plain  fi*om  this  that  this  training  may  be  often  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instruction  communicates.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  scholar  a  special  power  of  estimating  the  moral 
worth  of  things,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  its  purity,  its 
liveliness,  and  its  harmonious  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  exercise  an 
exceedingly  important  moral  influence  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  secondly,  the  teacher,  besides  what  he  may  introduce  immediately  into 
his  teaching  from  his  inner  being,  is  something  more.  He  has  a  character,  an 
individuality,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  instruction  in  the  most 
manifold  ways,  and  can  also  be  reflected  in  the  scholara  where  the  preparatory 
capabilities  exist    It  is  these  that  principally  determine  the  tone  of  the  teacher ; 
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the  expression  of  the  united  intellectual  and  moral  individuality  and  disposition 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  known  that  teachers  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
this  respect  While  many,  dunng  instruction,  simply  let  the  object  speak 
through  itselfj  others  continuaUy  are  mingling  up  with  it  themselves  or  iheir 
personality  more  or  less^  relating  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  adven- 
tures, their  feelings,  and  their  doings.  Where  the  special  subject  of  instruction 
has  little,  or  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  must  unquestionably  consider 
this  as  a  mistake,  according  to  strict  didactic  rule ;  and  it  may  take  place  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  a  mistake  which  can  in  no  way  be  excused.  But  in 
many  circumstances  the  advantage  preponderates.  Through  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, more  is  gained  in  respect  of  moral  tone  and  character  than  is  lost  in  re- 
spect of  instruction,  where  there  exist  in  the  scholars  the  preparations.  Even 
didactically  it  can  sometimes  have  a  beneficial  influence,  by  breaking  the  uni- 
formity of  the  instruction,  and  giving  more  spirit  and  life  to  it,  which  is  a  de- 
cided necessity  for  some  individualities. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  attention  which  the  teacher  can  pay  to  the  moral  indi- 
viduality of  the  scholar.  Also  in  this  respect  we  come  upon  a  similar  diversity. 
Many  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  this  matter.  They  give  their 
lessons,  they  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  attention  during  these,  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  them.  Every  thing  beyond 
this,  they  imagine,  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  scholars  as  the  principal  matter.  While  they  give  intense 
attention  to  the  scholars  in  this  respect  continually,  they  take  the  opportunity 
presented  of  something  faulty  occurring  either  in  the  regulation  of  tlie  instruc- 
tion, or  in  conduct,  to  introduce,  with  great  earnestness,  representations  and 
admonitions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  proceed  from 
them,  receive  a  penetrating  character  ;^nd  what  they  have  once  begun  in  this 
way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  zeaL 

To  these  educating  agents  have  to  be  added,  in  the  fourOt  place,  those  which 
are  determined  by  the  relations,  and  especially  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
arise  between  teacher  and  scholar.  Love  begets  love,  confidence  elevates  and 
strengthens ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold  repulsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  chiUs  the  pupil,  creates  ill-will,  and  may  inspire  even  hatred.  The 
results  in  this  case  are  often  of  great  importance  for  the  whole  education ;  and 
unquestionably  special  consideration  is  to  be  given  hi  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
not  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  but  to  the 
circumstances  now  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  many  relations  of  agree- 
ment or  of  opposition  which  can  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  association;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  an  often  invincible  repulsion. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  first  of  those  points  suggested  in  the  beginning, 
—  the  educating  power  immediately  and  essentially  attached  to  the  instruction. 
With  regard  to  it,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  it 
out,  because  it  is  conditioned  by  its  more  dose  connection  with  instruction ;  and 
a  fill!  examination  confirms  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
nature  in  genefaL  The  traces  which  remain  behind  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  instruction,  give  rise  to  powers  for  the  comprehension  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  same  direction  with  it, — powers  of  perception  and  observation,  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  attention,  of  diligence,  and  of  perseverance.    It  is  plain,  at  the 
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first  glance,  that  this  training  will  be  the  more  valoable,  the  greater  the  li?eli- 
ness  and  intensity  with  which  these  traces  are  collected,  provided  onlj  the  mind 
do  not  be  wearied  oat 

And  then  to  these  are  attached  farther  workings  oat  of  that  which  lias  been 
already  comprehended.  To  these  belong,  especially  in  an  objective  point  of 
view,  the  regulating  laws,  which  not  unfrequently  extend  their  operations 
beyond  the  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  wliich  they  were  first 
formed ;  and  subjectively,  there  is  the  elevating  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one's  self  which  urges  on  the  scholar,  and  later  the  youth  and  the  man,  from 
one  intellectual  height  to  another,  and  gives  him  the  energy  requisite  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aims. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  it^ 
as  it  were,  through  a  magnifying-glaas,  in  tliat  education  which  the  previous 
ages  give  to  those  that  follow.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  influences  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  speculative  philosopiiies.  It  has  often  been  be- 
lieved, that  even  although  these  brought  no  advantage  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  to  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  establish  no  knowledge  that 
promises  to  last,  yet  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  in  a  formal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  the  mental,  gymnastic,  and  intellectual  exertion  and  strength- 
ening which  they  guarantee.  But  exactly  tlie  leverse  is  unquestionably  the 
result;  for  since  these  speculative  systems  move  in  distorted,  often  purely 
fanciful  forms,  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  the  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  a  distorted  and  perverted  character.  They  impress  on  the 
mind  fanciful  laws  of  knowledge,  they  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  which 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  that  there  is  progress.  And 
since  these  pictures  and  laws  work  as  misdirecting  powers,  the  intellectual 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  corrupt  And  so  also  the  moral  training. 
On  the  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  superciliousness  in  reference  to 
that  worthless  and  perverted  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  they  ought  to  give  courage  and  spirit,  namely,  in  striving  after 
knowledges  which,  established  in  the  right  way,  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  all  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  act  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  armngements  which  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose.  Most  decided  is  its  action  in  that  which  is  immediately 
attached  to  it;  and  then  in  that  which  lies  near  to  it,  at  least  so  &r  as  a 
special  individuality  is  not  presupposed  for  it  Every  thing  else  is  in  and  for 
itself  not  in  its  power,  but  can  be  drawn  into  it  only  so  fiir  as  already  a  mental 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  through  the  immediate  action  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  to  the  teacher  is  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  can  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  fresh  and  lively,  but  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  mind  in  this 
character.  And  this  statement  already  furnishes  us  with  the  answer  to  the 
question,  in  what  way  schools  are  fitted  to  extend  this  influenca  It  is  plain, 
without  further  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  far,  but 
only  9o  far  ns  they  ofti  introduce  new  relations  of  life  which  shall  act  im- 
mediately on  the  inner  development  of  the  scholar. 
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I.    XDUOATION — TEqE  PROBLEH  OP  THX  AOE. 

Since  Pestalozzi's  great  movemeiit,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  GermaDj, 
a  univenally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  abetter  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  &te  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  gropnd  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  {tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  fiir  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  most 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  "  idealizing  educators  **  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  TnuvUted  by  EnQy  Meyer,  with  iligbt  rerbal  mlteratioos  aod  ftbridiemeiiti. 
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probbm3  were  treated  of,  as  if  educational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  say, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  goal 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensiYe,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  within 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  custonis  remind  us  of  the  past  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man^s  labor;  but  for  each,  labor «nd  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  ef  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  **  struggle  for 
existence,"  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil- 
lation in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues !  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim ; 
and  this  is  the  next  g^und  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirely  untramroeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
l^lated  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general.  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
^complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  ^'  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  Will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  existr— designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  Thqy  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  o^er ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  oi 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thos  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it     This  gives 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positive  forni 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselves 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  Uiey  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrancefs,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  an4 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorisation,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world^s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  political  and  social  controversies  of  the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  question  of  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  he 

m 

done  in  detail  and  immediately,  hut  more  unitersally  still,  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education^  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
heingf 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological -ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers — only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  ^  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  natare 
of  the  human  mind  ?  _  ^         ... 

(To  be  coDtmacd.) 
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HABTFORD  FEMALE  BEMINART  AND  ITS  FOUNDER.* 


^  IDnOATIONAL  BS]nNISCBVCB& 

Catharink  Esther  Bekcher,  the  founder  of  tlie  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  and  the  able  advocate  for  fifty  years  (1828  to  1878)  of 
jndicions  impfovements,  and  extensions  in  th^  education  of  Ameri- 
can women,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  September,  1800,  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  her  fiither,  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  the 
eminent  preacher,  and  one  of  the  earliest  denouncers  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Her  early  domestic  training,  and  the  educational  agencies  and 
surroundings  of  her  father's  family,  both  at  East  Hampton  and 
Litchfield,  are  most  instructively  described  in  the  "  Autobiography 
of  Lyman  Beecher,^'  and  the  valuable  little  volume  of  '*  Reminis- 
cences,'* published  by  herself^  in  1874.-  . 

JOomestic  Training, 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  bora  in  humble  drcumstances,  the  eldest  of 
thirteen  children,  all  but  two  trained  to  maturityf  and  most  of  them  in  a  good 
degree  under  my  care  throi^h  infancy  and  childhood. 

My  mother  lived  till  I  was  fifteen,  and  she  and  her  sisters  taught  me  to  read, 
write  and  spell,  with  a  few  lessons  in  geography.  They  also  gave  me  a  little 
instruction  in  arithmetic  which  was  soon  foi^tten. 

They  also  taught  me  to  sew  neatly,  to  knit,  to  perform  properly  many  kinds 
of  domestic  labor,  and  to  aid  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  younger  children. 
My  mother  taught  me  to  draw  and  paiut  in  water  colors,  and  then  to  varnish 
with  a  fine  white  varnish  she  learned  how  to  prepare  from  a  small  English 
Encyclopedia^  When  about  fourteen  I  thus  painted  and  varnished  a  chamber 
act  of  fine  white  wood  made  to  order,  including  bureau,  dressing  table,  candle- 
stand,  washstand  and  bedstead.  These  were  ornamented  with  landscapes,  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  at  that  time  were  a  great  novelty. 

Much  of  my  success  in  after  life  has  been  owing  to  certain  traits  in  my 
mother's  character  and  their  influence  on  my  early  training.  These  were  a 
high  ideal  of  excellence  in  whatever  she  attempted,  a  habit  of  regarding  all 
knowledge  with  reference  to  its  practical  usefulness,  and  remarkable  persevere 
once  in  holding  on  persistently  till  the  object  sought  was  attained. 

In  illustration  of  these  traits,  at  One  time  my  father  bought  a  bale  of  cotton 
simply  because  it  was  cheap,  without  the  least  idea  or  plan  for  its  use.  On  its 
arrival,  my  mother  projected  a  carpet  for  her  parlor,  such  an  article  being  un- 
used through  the  whole  primitive  town,  where  in  place  of  carpet  were  lumps 
of  wet  sand  evenly  trodden  down,  and  then  stroked  with  a  broom  into  zig-zag 
tines.  So  nhe  carded  and  spun  the  cotton,  hired  it  woven,  cut  and  sewed  it  to 
fit  the  parlor,  stretched  and  nailed  it  to  the  garret  floor,  and  brushed  it  over 
with  thin  paste.  Then  she  sent  to  her  New  York  brother  for  oil-paints,  learaed 
bow  to  prepare  them,  from  an  encyclopedia^  and  then  adorned  the  carpet  with 
groups  of  flowers,  imitating  those  in  her  small  yard  and  garden.  In  like  man- 
ner  she  painted  a  set  of  old  wooden  chairs,  adorned  them  with  gilt  paper  cut 
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in  pretty  figures,  and  yamished  them.  This  illastrates  the  esthetic  element  of 
lier  character  directed  to  practical  usefulness,  while  her  beautiful  specimens  of 
needlework,  her  remarkable  paintings  of  fruits,  flowers  and  birds,  her  miniature 
likeness  of  friends  on  ivory,  accomplished  when  the  mother  of  four  and  five 
young  children,  a  housekeeper  and  a  teacher  of  a  boarding  school,  are  all  illus- 
trations of  her  high  ideals  and  her  perseverance  in  attaining  excellence  in  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Some  of  my  own  natural  traits  were  decidedly  the  opposite  of  those  of  my 
m6ther,  and  what  I  accomplished  in  after  life  was  in  a  good  degree  owing  to 
her  early  training  which  modified  these  defects.  But  oh,  the  mournful,  de- 
spairing hours  when  I  saw  the  children  at  their  sports,  and  I  was  confined  till 
I  had  picked  out  the  bad  stitches,  or  remedied  other  carelessness,  or  bad 
completed  my  appointed  "  stents  T* 

But  I  was  trained  to  perfect  and  uncomplaining  obedience,  and  after  years  of 
drilling  I  learned  to  perform  whatever  I  attempted ;  at  least  wiih  moderate 
excellence.  But  my  good  educators  all  had  a  hard  task ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  a  decided  genius  for  nothing  but  play  and  merriment 

Yet,  in  due  time,  even  in  childhood,  I  was  comforted  by  finding  that  my  un- 
interesting toils,  with  long  sheets  to  be  over-sewed  and  pillow-cases  to  be 
neatly  hemmed,  and  other  family  duties,  could  be  made  available  to  amusement 
For  I  contrived  with  scissors,  needle,  paint,  and  other  matters  to  construct  dolls 
of  all  sizes,  sexes^  and  colors,  and  surround  them  with  all  manner  of  droll 
contrivances.  For  instance,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  with  a  gold  crown,  and  her 
negro  driver  were  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  half  a  pumpkin,  scooped  out, 
shaped,  and  furnished  with  wheels^  while  four  crook-neck  squashes  were  trans- 
formed to  horses  for  the  chariot.  With  my  brother's  knife  I  whittled  out  ears 
and  legs,  and  stuck  them  into  the  squashes;  and  I  also  made  appropriate  har- 
ness. When  all  was  complete^  I  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  surprise  and 
hearty  laugh  of  my  father,  and  then  by  the  merriment  of  all  the  family. 

My  object  in  thus  introducing-  this  and  other  items  of  fiimily  history  is,  to 
show  that  interest  in  practical  duties  not  only  tends  to  develop  the  intellectual 
powers,  but  that  inequalities  in  mental  powers  may  be  remedied  by  appropriate 
culture.  My  father  had  that  passionate  love  of  children  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  nurse  and  tend  them,  and  which  is  generally  deemed  a  distinctive  element 
of  the  woman.  But  my  mother,  though  eminently  benevolent,  tender,  and 
sympathizing,  had  very  little  of  it  I  can  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  her 
fondle  and  caress  her  little  ones  as  my  father  did ;  but  her  devotion  to  them 
seemed  more  like  the  pitying  tenderness  of  a  gentle  angel. 

Then,  again,  my  father  was  imaginative,  impulsive,  and  averse  to  hard  study ; 
While  my  mother  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  solved  mathematical  prob- 
lems, not  only  for  practical  purposes,  but  because  she  enjoyed  that  kind  of 
mental  effort  My  father  was  trained  as  a  dialectician,  and  felt  that  he  excelled 
in  argumentation;  and  yet  my  mother,  without  any  such  training,  he  remarked, 
was  the  only  person  he  had  met  that  he  felt  was  fully  his  equal  in  an  argument. 
Thus  my  father  seemed,  by  natural  organization,  to  have  what  one  usually 
deemed  the  natural  traits  of  a  woman,  while  my  mother  had  some  of  those 
which  often  are  claimed  to  be  the  distinctive  attributes  of  man. 

At  sixteen,  I  lost  this  lovely  mother,  and  her  place  for  a  time  was  taken  by 
my  &ther  8  sister.  Aunt  Esther,  who,  with  her  mother,  removed  to  our  house. 

Grandma  Beecher  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Puritan  character  of  the 
strictest  pattern.  She  was  naturally  kind,  generous,  and  sympathizing,  as  has 
been  seen  in  her  great  tenderness  for  animals ;  in  her  wise  and  patient  accom- 
modation to  her  husband's  hypochondriac  infirmities;  in  her  generous  offbr  to 
give  up  her  little  patrimony  rather  tlian  have  father,  her  step-son,  taken  from 
college.  Conscience  was  the  predominating  element  in  her  character.  She 
was  strict  with  herself  and  strict  with  all  around. 

Aunt  Esther,  an  only  chUd,  was  brought  up  under  the  most  rigid  system  of 
rules,  to  which  she  yielded  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  obedience ;  and  yet, 
suci)  was  her  mother's  fear  that  one  so  good  and  so  bright  would  ^  think  more 
highly  of  herself  than  she  ought  to  think,'  that  the  result  was  most  depressing 
on  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  daughter.  The  habitual  sense  of  her 
own  shortcomings ;  the  dread  of  any  increase  of  responsibilities ;  the  fear  of 
sinful  failure  in  whatever  she  should  attempt;  the  quiet  life  she  had  led  for  so 
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maiif  years  witk  grandma  in  the  little  establishment  of  bedroom,  parlor,  and 
half  a  kitchen ;  her  habits  of  extreme  neatness  and  order — all  these  ^eemod  to 
forbid  even  the  wish  that  Aunt  Esther  should  be  asked  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  household  as  ours. 

At  both  Nutplains  and  East  Hampton  the  stjle  of  housekeeping  was  of  the 
simplest  order,  demanding  little  outlay  of  time  or  labor  compared  with  more 
modem  methods.  The  style  of  dress  for  children  also  required  very  little 
expense  of  material,  or  of  time  in  making.  Our  mother  was  gifted  with  great 
skill  and  celerity  in  all  manner  of  handicraft,  and  was  industrious  in  the  use  of 
time.  Thus  neither  roantua-maker,  tailoress,  or  milliner  had  ever  drawn  on  the 
&mily  treasury.  Kind,  anxious,  Aunt  Esther  had  no  gilt  in  this  line.  As  a 
close  economist,  as  an  accomplished  cook,  as  systematic,  orderly,  and  neat  in 
all  &mily  arrangements,  none  could  excel  her,  but  with  scissors  and  needle  she 
felt  helpless  and  less  than  nothing;  so  that,  although  she  could  patch  and  dam 
respectably,  and  grandma  could  knit  and  mend  stockings,  the  preparation  of 
wardrobes  for  the  eight  children  rose  before  her  as  a  mountain  of  difficulty.  It 
was  here  that  father^s  good  sense,  quick  discernment,  and  tender  sympathy  in- 
tervened. He  gently  and  tenderly  made  me  understand  the  great  kindness  of 
grandma  and  Aunt  Esther  in  giving  up  their  own  quiet  and  comfort  to  take 
care  of  us ;  he  awakened  my  sympathy  for  Aunt  Esther  in  her  new  and  difficult 
position ; .  be  stimulated  my  generous  ambition  to  supply  my  mother's  place  in 
the  care  of  the  younger  children,  especially  in  the  department  in  which  he 
assured  me  he  knew  I  would  excel,  and  where  Aunt  Esther  needed  help. 

Oil  and  water  were  not  more  opposite  than  the  habits  of  fiither  and  Aunt 
Esther,  and  yet  they  flowed  along  together  in  all  the  antagonisms  of  daily  life 
without  jar  or  friction.  All  Aunt  Esther's  roles  and  improvements  were  ad- 
mired and  commended,  and,  though  often  overridden,  the  contrite  confession  or 
droll  excuse  always  brought  a  forgiving  smile.  Indeed,  it  was  father^s  constant 
boast  to  Aunt  Esther  that,  naturally^  he  was  a  man  possessing  great  neatness, 
order,  and  system ;  that  the  only  difficulty  was,  they  were  all  inside^  and  that 
it  was  Aunt  Esther's  special  mission  to  bring  them  out. 

In  this  new  administration  the  older  children  were  brought  in  ag  oo-laborers, 
inspired  by  the  sympathetic,  grateftil  and  appreciative  sentiments  &ther  com- 
municated to  the  family.  All  the  children  were  in  habits  of  prompt  obedience, 
were  healthful,  cheerful,  and  full  of  activity.  With  these  busy  workers  around, 
and  Aunt  Esther  to  lead,  every  room,  from  garret  to  cellar,  was  put  in  neat  and 
regular  trim;-  every  basket,  bundle,  box,  and  bag  was  overhauled,  and  every 
patch,  remnant,  and  shred  laid  out  smooth,  sorted,  and  rolled,  folded,  or 
arranged  in  perfect  order;  all  aged  garments  were  mended  to  the  last  extremity 
of  endurance ;  pegs  and  hooks  were  put  in  position,  where  coats,  pantaloons, 
jackets,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  shawls^  and  cloaks  were  to  conform  to  the  rale,  '  a 
place  for  everything,  and  everytliing  in  its  place.'  The  bam,  the  garden,  and 
the  orchard,  were  the  only  cities  of  refuge  fi'om  this  inflexible  rule. 

The  special  object  of  nightmare  dread  to  Aunt  Esther  was  debt.  The  fear 
that  under  her  administration  the  expenditures  would  e:(ceed  the  salary  could 
be  relieved  by  no  possible  calculations ;  and  so  we  leamed,  on  every  hand, 
rales  of  the  closest  economy  and  calculation.  We  were  saved,  however,  from 
all  uncomfortable  retrenchments  by  tbe  abundance  of  gifts  from  generous  and 
sympathizing  friends  and  parishioners.  So  we  gained  the  benefits  without  the 
evils.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  Aunt  Esther  was  burdened  with  ceaseless  anxiety. 
Tbe,  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  family,  the  care  of  eight  young  children 
as  to  wardrobe,  health,  and  behavior,  and  the  thousand  and  one  responsibilities 
that  rested  upon  one  so  exact,  so  conscientious,  and  so  self-distrastful,  was  a 
burden  too  g^t  to  bear,  and  we  all  felt  anxious  and  troubled  to  see  her  so 
burdened ;  yet  she  rarely  complained,  seldom  found  fault,  and  never  scolded. 

When  I  was  sixteen,  a  second  mother,  aided  by  wealthy  friends, 

introduced  a  mor^  complete  and  refined  style  of  housekeeping, 

which  she  had  acquired  or  observed  in  the  families  of  her  two 

uncles,  Gov.  King,  of  Maine,  and  Rnfus  King,  a  former  ambassador 

of  the  United  States  to  England.     Under  her  quiet  and  lady-like 
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rule,  I  again  was  trained  to  habits  of  system,  order,  and  neatness 
entirely  foreign  to  my  natnral,  inherited  traits.  As  it  respects  per- 
sonal habits,  while  in  the  most  nn&vorable  circamstances,  she  was 
a  model  of  propriety  and  good  taste.  Though  the  mother  of 
infants  and  step-mother  to  eight  children,  and  at  times  with  yoang 
lady  boarders  added  to  her  cares,  I  think  I  never  saw  her  appear  in 
the  morning,  or  at  any  other  time,  with  an  nnneat  or  disordered 
dress.  Her  closets  and  drawers  were  at  all  times  in  perfect  order; 
and  even  when  most  sleeping  rooms  are  in  confusion,  her's  was  re- 
markable for  its  order.  Her  rule,  for  herself  and  for  her  subordi- 
nates, was  always  to  put  every  article  in  its  proper  place  as  soon  as 
it  was  released  from  use.  For  want  of  obedience  to  this  rule,  both 
housekeepers  and  servants,  even  after  a  general  cleaning  up,  keep 
their  surroundings  in  perpetual  confusion.  What  she  accomplished 
in  our  family  in  persevering  punctuality,  order,  and  neatness,  with  a 
husband  and  several  children  whose  habits  in  these  respects  were 
directly  contrary  to  her  own,  was  a  marvel.  And  it  was  dope 
without  the  vulgar  practice  of  scolding.  She  had  a  most  sweet  and 
gentle  mode  of  speech,  which,  even  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, never  became  loud  or  harsh. 

S^iooi  2Vatfitfi^. 

As  to  my  school  training,  it  amounted  to  very  little.*  My  mother, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  had  given  me  some  instructioxi  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  good  deal  in  drawing  and  painting. 

My  teacher.  Miss  Sarah  Pierce,  received  me  when  only  ten  years 
old  in  her  large  school  of  young  ladies.  She  had  a  quiet  relish  for 
humor  and  fun  that  made  her  very  lenient  toward  one  who  never 
was  any  credit  to  her  as  a  pupil,  while  my  father  was  equally  in- 
dulgent. Moreover,  it  was  not  till  I  left  school,  and  Miss  Pierce 
made  her  nephew,  Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  her  associate,  that  the  higher 
branches  were  introduced,  so  that  little  else  was  required  but  the 
primary  branches,  drawing,  painting,  and  music.  In  school  and 
between  schools  I  was  incessantly  busy  in  concocting  or  accomplish- 
ing plans  for  amusement.  One  of  these  methods,  in  which  my  fun- 
loving  associates  aided,  was  a  fashion  practiced  by  many  in  the* 
school,  of  adroit  guessing.  Then  I  would  learn  the  answer  some- 
times to  only  one  question,  and  my  associates,  by  unnoticed  change 
of  places,  would  contrive  to  have  it  come  to  me.  With  these  con- 
trivances and  a  few  snatches  at  books,  I  managed  to  slip  alobg 
without  much  trouble.  Occasionally  my  teacher  would  express 
wonder  as  to  when  and  how  my  lessons  were  learned,  and  compli- 
mented me  as  *'  the  busiest  of  all  creatures  in  doing  nothing.'^ 


'-  -V 
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PBEPARATIOir  FOB  TBAOHIKO. 

When  nearly  twenty  I  began  preparation  to  teach,  by  taking  les- 
8on&  on  the  piano,  and  in  this,  as  in  niy  domestic  training,  I  was 
fftTored  by  a  very  thorough  and  accurate  teacher.  I  had  no  special 
taste  or  talent  in  that  direction  as  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  a  lady  parishioner  gave  me  lessons  for 
two  years,  and  having  no  piano,  I  did  not  feel  interest  enongh  to 
accept  her  invitation  or  that  of  another  friend  to  use  their  instruments. 

My  success  in  this  case  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  quickening  of  my 
faculties  by  interest  in  gaining  e^  practical  result,  that  of  making  my- 
self independent,  and  aiding  to  support  my  family.  For  though  I 
had  forgotten  both  notes  and  keys,  under  the  training  of  a  friend 
warmly  interested  in  my  success,  in  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  recom- 
•  mended  to  teach  in  a  school,  in  New  London,  and  play  the. organ  in 
an  Episcopal  church.  I  also  taught  drawing  and  painting — ^having 
been  further  qualified  by  a  lady  who  had  taken  lessons  of  the  best 
masters  in  New  York.  But  at  that  period  very  humble  perform- 
ances in  these  accomplishments  gave  satisfaction. 

When,  at  twenty-two,  I  commenced  preparation  to  teach  'the 
higher  branches'  in  which  I  had  had  no  knowledge,  I  also  was 
fifcvored  by  most  thorough  instruction  from  a  friend  in  the  family 
where  I  spent  the  winter.  Then  it  was  that  I  first  took  in  hand 
the  mystical  performances  in  DabolFs  Arithmetic,  and  as  my  do- 
mestic training  had  formed  a  habit  of  inquiring  why  atiy  practical 
operation  w^s  to  be  performed,  I  began  to  annoy  my  teacher  with 
demanding  vfhy  the  figures  were  to  be  put  thus,  and  so,  and  why  a 
given  answer  was  gained.  And  so  when  I  had  pupils  in  this  branch  I 
taught  as  no  book  then  in  use  did,  and  finally  made  an  arithmetic 
first  issued  in  manuscript  by  my  teachers,  and  then  pubhshed.* 

School  for  Toung  Ladies  at  Hartford. 

Then,  associated  with  my  next  sister,  I  commenced  a  school  for 
young  ladies  in  Hartford,  Conn.  We  began  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  a  store  with  seven  young  ladies,  receiving  none  under  twelve ; 
and  my  younger  sister  (Harriet,  afterwards  married  to  Prof.  Calvin 
E.  Stowe)  joined  us  as  a  pupil  when  she  had  attained  that  age. 

Soon  the  increase  of  pupils  removed  us  to  a  larger  chamber,  and 

^  or  Ui'is  book  Prof.  OlnwtMd.  of  Tmla  Collegs,  wrote  to  mo  that : 

*  Toot  ArilhiiMCie  I  hftvo  int  into  the  Iwodt  of  017  ehiidrso,  giTing  it  a  deeidod  preftronoa  over 
tJloM  ID  oooHiiofi  OM.  Bofloetiof  how  I  mi^t  heft  mtto  you,  it  hai  oceunod  to  mo  that  when 
jonr  nwimd  edition  is  oat,  bmmy  write  m  notice  of  it,  mora  or  lev  oitended,  fer  the  Ckristian 
BpucUtar,  vhidi  eooJd  be  med  by  yonr  poblieher.'  ' 
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thence  to  the  basemeut  of  a  cburch,  where  nearly  one  hundred 
yonng  ladies  had  only  one  room,  no  globe  or  large  maps,  and,  most 
of  the  time,  no  blackboard,  and  only  two  teachers.  At  this  time  I 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Willard  and  one  or  two  others  were  teaching 
the  higher  branches,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  their  methods.  All  the 
improvements  I  made  were  the  result  of  the  practical  training  of 
domestic  life,  in  which  the  constant  aim  had  been  to  find  the  best 
way  of  doing  any  thing  and  every  thing ;  together  with  the  very 
thorough  manner  in  which,  at  mature  age,  I  was  taught. 

Owing  to  previous  neglect  in  the  {N*oper  training  of  mj  pupils^  I 
had  to  form  classes  in  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  all  the 
primary  branches,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  higher  branches,  and, 
in  consequence,  scarcely  ten  minutes  could  be  allowed  to  each  class  for 
recitation ;  and  even  then,  I  bad  to  employ  some  of  my  best  scholars  aa 
assistant  pupils,  a  method  which  afterwards  was  reduced  to  a  system 
and  proved  a  most  invaluable  method,*  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

But  at  this  time  the  whole  process  of  our  school-keeping  consisted 
in  trying  to  discover  how  much  each  pupil  had  committed  to  mem- 
ory without  any  help  from  her  teacher ;  jior  could  it  be  ascertained 
how  much  was  clearly  understood,  or  how  much  wa»  mere  memor- 
izing of  words.  To  preserve  order  while  attending  to  recitations  all 
in  one  room,  to  hear  such  a  succession  of  classes  in  so  many  differ- 
ent studies,  to  endure  such  a  round  of  confusion,  haste,  and  imper- 
fection, with  the  sad  conviction  that  nothing  was  done  as  it  should 
be,  now  returns  to  memory  as  a  painful  and  distracting  dream.  The 
only  pleasant  recollection  is  that  of  my  own  careful  and^zact  train- 
ing under  my  most  accurate  and  faithful  brother  Edward,  and  my 
reproduction  of  it  to  my  sister  Harriet  and  two  others  of  my  bright- 
est pupils.  With  them,  I  read  most  of  Virgil's  ^neid  and  Bucolics, 
a  few  of  Cicero's  Orations,  and  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Ovid — 
portions  of  the  last  being  turned  into  English  verse  by  one  of  the 
class.  In  addition  to  their  proficiency  as  scholars,  knowing  my  love 
of  humor,  they  frequently  contrived  to  intersperse  some  merriment 
with  their  lessons.  For  example,  when  studying  the  story  of  Ph<£bus 
delivering  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  to  his  son  Phsaton,  they  remem- 
bered that  old  ladies  driving  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  having  no  other 
resource,  would  sometimes  double  up  the  long  reins  and  use  them 
as  a  whip.  And  so,  in  the  passage  where  Phoebus,  with  tearful 
eyes,  delivered  the  reins,  he  said : 

*  TIm  people  of  Hmitford  wtie  famiHer  with  thh  method  hj  the  tzperimtDt  of  Ibt  Mttniloifol 
Bebool  eeUbliehed  aiUr  Lueuler**  milhod,  ia  1818.  • 
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*  Paree,  poar,  •timalifi,  «(  fottiot  otan  lorn.*— Ovid  MaU.,  IL  1S7. 

When  thej  came  to  this  line,  all  of  tbem  restraining  their  merri- 
ment and  looking  as  usual,  one  of  them  translated  it  thus : 

Oh,  my  ton,  save  the  whip, 
And  uw  tli«  •dAi  of  ^M  TOins ! 

They  were  rewarded,  first  by  my  puzzled  look  of  astonished  in- 
quiry, followed  by  a  burst  of  simultaneous  laughter,  so  long  con- 
tinued as  to  attnust  the  whole  school  to  learn  the  cause. 

HABTFOfiD  FEMALE  BSMINART. 

At  the  end  of  four  laborious  years,  I  drew  the  plan  of  the  present 
seminary,  except  the  part  containing  the  Oalisthenic  hall, — Mr. 
Daniel  Wadsworth  aiding  in  preparing  the  front  elevation.  This  I 
submitted  to  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  Hartford,  and  asked 
to  have  such  a  building  erected  by  subscription.  Many  of  them 
were  surprised  and  almost  dismayed  at  the  '  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable '  suggestion,  and  when  it  became  current  that  I  wanted  a 
study  hall  to  hold  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  a  lecture  room,  and 
six  recitation  rooms,  the  absurdity  of  it  was  apparent  to  most  of  the 
city  fathers,  and,  with  some  excited  ridicule.  But  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  influential  women  came  to  my  aid,  and  soon  all  I  sought 
was  granted.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  the  moral  power  and 
good  judgment  of  American  women,  which  has  been  my  chief  reli- 
ance ever  since. 

Methods  of  InHntdum  and  IHacipUne  1829-1836. 

It  was  eight  years  from  the  commencement  of  my  school,  when, 
my  health  beginning  to  fiiil,  I  was  requested,  by  the  trustees,  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  my  modes  of  teaching  and  management  for 
the  use  of  my  successors.  Hiis  was  put,  in  an  enlatged  form,  in  a 
small  volume  entitled,  Suggestions-  on  Education^  which  excited 
much  attention  both  at  home  and  in  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  that  volume  with  additional 
particulars : 

My  first  attempt  was  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  division  of 
labor  and  responsibility  peculiar  to  our  college  system.  To  each 
teacher  was  given  the  charge  of  only  two  or  three  branches,  and  with 
her  were  associated  the  brightest  and  best  scholars  in  her  classes  as 
assistant  pupils,  I  trained  the  teachers,  they  repeating  the  same 
drill  to  the  assistant  pupils,  who  thus  were  prepared  to  become 
teachers.  For  I  deemed  it  as  important  for  them  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  as  to  acquire  knowledge. 

This  method  enabled  me  to  have  small  classes,  and  to  put  to- 
gether, in  one  class,  only  those  equal  in  abilities  and  acquirements  ^ 
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BO  that  none  were  hurried  forward  and  none  retarded  for  the  sake 
of  others,  as  is  the  common  fault  of  large  classes.  Thus,  in  Arith- 
metic, there  were  at  one  time — say,  three  classes  in  diverse  degrees 
of  advancement  in  three  adjacent  recitation  rooms,  the  walls  of 
which  were  lined  with  blackboards.  In  these,  from  six  to  ten  pupils 
were  simultaneously  performing  exercises  under  the  care  of  an  ^aa- 
sistant  pupil,'  while  the  teacher  responsible  for  these  branches  was 
passing  from  one  room  to  another,  either  superintending  or  teaching. 

Another  feature  was  the  generalization  of  the  leading  principles 
of  each  study,  and  the  avoidance  of  details.  Thus  in  Arithmetic, 
instead  of  the  usual  long  and  multitudinous  examples  under  each 
of  the  ^  ground  rules,'  the  pupils  were  trained  to  do,  at  one  time,  a 
simple  problem  in  Common  Addition,  Compound  Addition,  Addi- 
tion of  Vulgar  and  of  Decimal  Fractions,  and  then  to  point  out  where- 
in these  methods  were  alike,  and  where  they  differed.  The  same 
was  required  in  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division.  It  waa 
found  that,  when  this  was  thoroughly  mastered,  but  very  few  of  the 
many  other  processes  which  fill  our  school  Arithmetics  were  need- 
ful, or  they  could  easily  be  acquired  at  any  time  in  afier  life,  when 
cube-roots,  tare  and  tret,  and  other  pmctical  exercises  were  needed, 
as  they  rarely  are,  by  a  woman  in  her  domestic  jiffairs. 

Id  geography,  Woodbridge  dc  Willard^s  Geography  was  the 
text-book  in  which  very  short  lessons  were  given  to  commit  to 
memory,  and  each  recitation-hour  was  chiefly  occupied,  by  the 
teacher,  with  interesting  connected  details  of  history  or  accounts 
of  travelers.  The  plan  of  that  Geography,  with  this  method  of  re- 
citation, saved  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  by 
most  of  our  geographies.  For  example,  after  the  isothermal  lines 
were  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  productions  and  animals  of 
the  globe  classified  according  to  these  lines,  a  pupil  cbuld  tell  the 
chief  productions  of  any  country  in  the  world  without  further  study. 
But  most  geographies  now  require  an  account  of  the  productions 
of  each  separate  country,  unaided  by  such  generalization,  thus  great- 
ly increasing  the  demand  on  time  and  labor.  The  same  method 
was  adopted  in  many  other  cases  by  generalizations  not  found  in 
geographies  that  have  supplanted  this  one  so  much  more  philosophical. 

Another  method  was  associating  kindred  and  connected  branches. 
Thus  the  lessons  of  geography  and  history  would  be  connected  with 
simultaneous  periods  in  polite  literature  and  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  exercises  in  composition  would  sometimes  be  arranged 
with  the  same  general  object. 
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Another  method  attempted  was  to  excite  an  interest  for  discover^ 
ing  new  or  other  methods  than  those  of  the  text-book.  For  exam* 
pie,  the  classes  in  Geometry  were  told  that  there  was  more  than  one 
method  for  demonstrating  the  47th  Prop,  of  Eaclid,  and  all  were 
excited  to  discover  another,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  witness 
the  intellectual  activity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  success  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  pupils. 

In  teaching  Reading,  we  had  remarkable  advantages  and  success. 
Kear  that  time,  first  appeared  Dr.  Rush's  philosophical  work  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Human  Voice,  and  Dr.  Barber,  an  English  Pro- 
fessor of  Elocution,  and  who  adopted  methods  suggested  by  Dr. 
Rush,  came  to  this  country.  After  he  had  taught  classes  at  Har- 
vard with  great  approval,  I  engaged  his  services  for  my  classes.  At 
that  time.  Miss  Caroline  Munger  was  one  of  my  teachers,  who  had 
a  remarkably  charming  voice,  and,  with  Dr.  Barber  to  aid,  became 
the  finest  and  most  agreeable  reader  I  ever  heard.  She  was  also  en- 
thusiastic in  her  efforts  in  training  her  classes  and  remedying  defects, 
and  her  success  was  remarkable. 

Our  method  of  correcting  bad  spelling  was  new  at  that  time,  and 
very  successful,  but  need  not  here  be  detailed.  '  In  teaching  Gram- 
mar on  the  blackboard,  I  have  seen  the  youngest  pupils  gain,  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  all  that  was  of  any  use  until  they  came  to  practice 
our  exercises  in  composition.  These  methods  secured  in  a  few 
mdnths  what  often  in  our  common  schools  is  the  uninteresting  labor 
of  years,  as  alternately  learned  vaguely  and  then  forgotten,  then 
learned  again,  and  again  foi^otten. 

The  art  of  composition  has  seldom  been  made  the  subject  of  in- 
airuction  in  schools,  and  the  success  of  classes  under  the  care  of  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Stowe,  was  so  remarkable  that  the  methods  pursued  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  first  exercise  was  to  provide  a  stock  of  words,  by  reading  a 
short,  classical  story,  explaining  the  meaning  of  every  new  or  diflS- 
cult  word,  and  then  requiring  the  pupils  to  use  these  words  as  they 
wrote  the  story  on  a  slate,  we  having  already  explained  and  illus- 
trated on  the  blackboard  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and  para- 
graphing. Then  these  slates  were  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
assistant  pupils,  and,  next  day;  the  composition  was  neatly  copied, 
folded  properly,  and  brought  to  the  teacher.  These  exercises  were 
to  be  constantly  varied  as  to  the  authors  and  subjects  selected,  and 
all  but  copying  was  to  be  done  in  the  Composition  Room. 

Next,  an  extract  from  some  classic  writer  was  read  over  twice, 
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and  then  the  pupils  wrote  the  principal  words  in  this  passage,  their 
meaning  being  first  explained.  Then  the  passage  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  write  on  their  slates  the  same 
passages  as  nearly  as  remembered,  introducing  all  the  words  given 
them.  This  also  was  criticised  and  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
assistant  pupils,  to  be  neatly  copied  and  returned  next  day.  The 
teacher  would  daily  select  passages  from  a  variety  of  standard  classic 
writers,  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  style  in  each ;  while  the  pupils, 
by  thus  imitating  various  authors,  gradually  acquired  both  a  lai^e 
stock  of  words  and  facility  in  varied  modes  of  expression  and  style 
of  writing. 

Next  was  taught  tnethodical  arrangement  This  the  teacher 
first  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  general  outline  of  an  article,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  of  it,  thus  analyzed.  Then  the  pupils  copied 
on  slates,  from  dictation,  this  skeleton  or  analysis,  and  were  required 
to  fill  it  out  and  bring  it  next  day,  having  heard  the  piece  read  the 
second  and  perhaps  the  third  time  in  the  class-room. 

Next,  the  teacher  selected  a  subject  and  proposed  -questions  to 
excite  inquiry  and  discussion.  Then,  she  gave  her  own  views  on 
the  subject,  and  the  way  she  would  prepare  her  outline  or  skeleton. 
Then  the  pupils  were  required  each  to  prepare  a  skeleton,  which  was 
duly  criticised,  and  next  day  it  was  to  be  filled  out  by  the  class  and 
presented  for  correction  and  criticism.  This  last  exercise  was  ofteti 
repeated. 

Next  was  taught  the  use  of  poetic  language^  by  first  instructing 
in  the  use  of  poetic  feet  and  rhymes,  and  then  requiring  a  short 
piece  of  poetry  to  be  turned  to  prose,  and  then,  without  committing 
to  memory,  to  change  the  prose  back  to  poetry. 

To  mature  and  advanced  pupils,  unity  and  method  were  taught, 
by  giving  some  essay  with  several  chapters  (for  example,  one  of 
Macaulay's  essays),  and  then  requiring  a  written  statement  of  the 
plan  of  the  whole ;  then,  an  analysis  of  each  chapter ;  then,  of  each 
paragraph,  and  its  connection  with  the  whole. 

When  this  was  all  completed,  the  pupil  was  snpposed  to  be  pre- 
pared to  write  a  composition. 

This  method  was  so  interesting  that  the  composition  hour  was. 
looked  forward  to  as  the  pleasantest'part  of  school  duty ;  and  the 
results  were  such,  as  on  any  other  plan,  would  seem  incredible  in 
pupils  of  such  immaturity,  were  the  method  pursued  unknown.  Of 
course,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  success  depends  to  a  large 
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extent  on  the  qaalifications  of  the  teacher,  and  the  power  of  exciting 
interest  in  the  pupils. 

Another  important  particular  was  the  exact  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge gained  by  repetitions  of  lessons  and  general  examinations. 
When  any  kind  of  knowledge  is  gained  with  little  interest  and  in 
an  indistinct  way,  it  soon  fades  from  the  memory,  and  thus  many 
pupils  lose  nearly  as  fast  as  they  gain.  Our  method  was  a  weekly 
review,  with  the  anticipation  of  a  fortnight  public  examination  be- 
fore visitors  at  the  close  of  each  term.  And  if  laggards  were  found 
in  any  class,  they  were  liable  to  be  detained  after  school  and  drilled 
till  the  neglected  lesson  was  perfect.  Our  aim  was  to  have  all  so 
perfect  in  daily  lessons  that  the  weeks  of  examination  would  not  be 
periods  of  unusual  exertion  except  to  the  dull  or  the  negligent,  who 
were  then  special  objects  of  attention  from  the  chief  teachers.  In« 
deed,  it  was  the  rule  to  give  most  care  and  labor  to  the  weaker 
lamb's  of  the  fold,  whatever  were  the  cause  of  their  deficiencies.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that,  for  the  credit  of  the  school  or  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  the  brightest  and  best,  this  rule  is  reversed. 

Another  method,  and  one  that  excited  the  most  notice,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  was  the  attempt  to  remedy  defects  of  mind, 
body  and  habits,  and  the  conviction,  strongly  expressed,  that  this  is 
practicable,  and  should  be  the  prominent  aim  of  all  educators.  This 
important  principle  was  so  successfully  illustrated,  even  in  so  short 
a  time  and  with  such  limited  advantages,  that  some  details  to  illus- 
trate will  be  given. 

The  attempt  to  remedy  physical  defects  came  about  in  this  man- 
ner :  An  English  lady  of  fine  person  and  manner  came  to  us  as  a 
teacher  of  what  then  had  no  name,  but  now  would  be  called  Calis- 
thenics, She  gave  a  large  number  of  the  exercises  that  are  in  my 
work  on  Physiology  and  Calisthenics^  published  by  the  Harpers,  and 
narrated  how  she  had  cured  deformities  in  others  by  her  methods. 
What  inti*rested  us  most  was  her  assurance  that,  until  maturity,  she 
had  a  cur?ature  of  the  spine  that  was  a  sad  deformity,  being  what 
was  called  a  humpback,  and  yet  there  she  was,  a  model  of  fine  pro^ 
portion  and  gracefulness.  The  whole  school  took  lessons  of  her,  and 
I  lidded  others;  and  though  the  results  were  not  conspicuous,  they 
convinced  me  that  far  more  might  be  done  in  this  direction  than 
was  ever  ima<;ined  or  would  be  credited  without  ocular  demonstra- 
tion.  From  this  came  the  system  of  Calisthenics  which  I  invented, 
which  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  which  Dio  Lewis,  courteously 
giving  me  due  credit^  modified  and  made  additions  to,  some  of  which 
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I  deem  not  improv^ents  but  objectionable,  for  reasons  stated  else- 
where. 

Still  more  interesting  were  some  of  our  attempts  in  remedying 
intellectual  defects.  For  example,  our  bes^  mathematical  teacher 
came  with  the  case  of  a  bright  pupil  who  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand the  reasoning  process  in  demonstrating  a  proposition  in 
Euclid.  She  had  a  quick  memory,  would  learn  the  letters  and  the 
demonstration  as  a  mere  memoriter  exercise,  and  when,  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  teacher  substituted  figures  for  letters,  in  a  few  minutes  » 
she  would  commit  to  memory  the  change  so  as  to  repeat  the  exer- 
cise as  a  mere  effort  of  memory.  I  took  the  case  myself,  and  at 
first  was  convinced  of  an  entire  lacking  of  some  mental  power.  But 
perseverance  conquered,  and,  as  soon  as  she  understood  the  process, 
she  was  delighted  with  her  lessons,  and  eventually  became  one  of 
my  best  teachers  in  mathematics. 

In  another  case,  a  pupil  who  was  not  remarkably  bright  in  any 
direction,  seemed  entirely  destitute  of  the  faculties  that  appreciate 
poetry  and  fine  writing.  Mrs.  Stowe  having  her  in  her  class  of  com- 
position, we  experimented  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  this 
deficiency.  The  Result  was  she  not  only  acquired  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  imaginative  writing,  but  composed  a  piece  of  poetry  which  was 
read  at  our  public  examination  as  one  of  the  best  selections  of  com- 
position. These  examples,  among  many  others,  were  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  remedying,  to  a  certain  extent,  any  intellectual  defect, 
and  of  the  practicability  of  thus  securing,  by  educational  training,  a 
well-balanced  mind. 

Another  feature  of  the  school,  which  at  that  time  was  unusual, 
was  the  mode  of  government  pursued.  One  of  the  teachers,  whose 
character  was  suited  to  such  duties,  was  appointed  Governess.  Her 
duties  included  the  care  of  the  building  and  apparatus,  and  the  en- 
forcing of  rulesr  of  order  and  neatness.  She  presided  in  the  study 
hall,  assembled  and  dismissed  school,  attended  to  the  sending  and 
return  of  classes,  saw  that  each  class  had  its  teacher,  received  daily 
reports  of  lessons  and  behavior,  and  kept  a  record  and  school  jour- 
nal. Excuses,  permissions,  and  acknowledgements  of  violated  rules 
were  made  to  the  Governess,  and,  while  presiding  in  the  hall,  she 
attended  to  classes  in  penmanship.  This  released  the  teachers  from 
all  these  responsibilities. 

At  first,  the  principles  of  competition  and  emulation  were  freely 
employed,  but  experience  taught  a  safer  and  better  way ;  for  a  school 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  was  more  perfectly  governed  without  these 
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pnnciples  than  by  their  aid.  No  prizes  were  given,  no  rewards  were 
offered  for  any  degree  of  comparative  merit,  but  the  following  were 
the  chief  methods  employed: 

The  pupils  from  abroad,  numbering  120  to  160,  were  distributed 
into  such  pnvate  families  as  would  cooperate  in  promoting  a  health- 
ful moral  influence,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  a  teacher  in  the  same 
£unily.  Multitudes  all  over  the  land  will  remember  with  gratitude 
Mrs.  Dr.  Cogswell,  Mrs.  Maj.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Dr.  Strong,  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  William  Watson,  and  other  ladies  of  high  posi- 
tion, culture,  and  religious  principle,  who  were  happy  to  aid  in  this 
good  work  by  receiving  a  teacher,  and  from  four  to  ten  scholars  as 
boarders,  and  who  proved  invaluable  helpers  in  all  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  school. 

Next  and  chief  was^he  harmonious  personal  influence  of  the 
teachers.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  mingle  with  the  scholars 
as  companions  to  aid  in  their  studies  and  share  their  amusements, 
and  thus  gain  a  knowledge  ,of  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  The 
sympathy  and  co5peration  of  the  ten  or  twelve  assistant  pupils  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  principal  teachen,  and,  in  some  cases,  was  su- 
perior, owing  to  their  more  intimate  access  to  their  companions. 

At  the  frequent  meeting  of  my  teachers  and  assistant  pupils,  the 
names  of  all  the  pupils  were  called  over,  and  suggestions  sought  as 
to  what  each  one  needed,  and  then  those  requiring  most  attention 
were  committed  to  the  special  love  and  care  of  the  one  best  quali- 
fied to  aid.  Every  morning  it  was  my  duty  to  read  the  Bible  and 
conduct  the  religious  worship,  the  teachers  all  being  present,  and 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  all  that  I  proposed  for  moral  and  religious 
culture.  In  all  the  duties  urged,  I  always  found  authority  and  sup- 
port in  the  Divine  Word.  I  endeavored  to  present  God  as  a  loving 
Father,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  his  'glory,'  like  that  of  earthly 
parents,  consisted  in  4he  virtue  and  tme  happiness  of  all  his  chil- 
dren. I  showed  them  that  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of 
making  ourselves  and  others  happy ;  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  teach 
.the  only  right  way ;  and  that  those  only  can  be  truly  and  forever 
happy  who  make  it  their  chief  aim  to  follow  bis  example  and  teach- 
ings. I  showed  them  that  our  Heavenly  Parent  is  chiefly  glorious 
as  the  Great  Happiness  Maker,  and  that  the  first  sermon  of  our 
Lord  teaches  that  it  is  by  making  tnu  happiness  that  we  become 
children  of  God.* 

*  *  BIcMed  are  the  kt^^nesM-makert,  tot  they  are  the  children  of  God  *  ii  the  more  correct 
tiBMlatbHi  froa  the  Syfiac,  which  wa«  the  language  of  Jeem  ChrieL 

UNIVBKSITT 
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By  such  public  instractiotis,  and  by  private  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conversation  with  both  teachers  and  scholars,  a  silent  religions 
influence  pervaded  the  school.  Each  teacher  and  assistant  pupil, 
and  all  the  scholars  who  had  commenced  a  religions  life,  were  re- 
quested to  select  at  least  one  member  of  the  school  who  was  not 
thus  committed,  and  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  best  way  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  either  by  conversation  or  notes.  At  these  private 
meetings,  results  were  reported  and  further  counsel  obtained.  Thus 
for  several  years,  every  term  witnessed  what  would  be  called  a  '  re- 
vival of  religion,'  though  like  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  which 
'  Cometh  without  observation,'  it  was  quiet  and  gentle  as  the  falling 
of  the  dew. 

Man^  were,  thus,  not  only  led  to  commence  a  religious  life,  but 
were  taught  the  duty  and  best  methods  of  influencing  others.  Such 
success  imparted  the  conviction  that,  should  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence have  its  proper  place  in  the  methods  of  any  school,  few 
pupils  would  ever  leave  it  destitute  of  a^rue  and  cheerful  piety. 

But,  in  order  to  such  success,  it  would  be  requisite  that  at  least 
one  properly  qualified  teacher  should  have  it  her  special  department 
thus  to  guide  other  teachers  as  her  helpers,  to  watch  over  the  habits, 
correct  the  faults,  and  form  the  principles  of  all  the  pupils.  In  the 
celebrated  institution  of  Fellenbei^,  at  Hofwyll,  there  was  one  class 
of  educators  in  distinction  from  those  teachers  whose  chief  labor 
was  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  the  developing  of  intel- 
lect. Education  in  this  c6untry  will  never  reach  its  highest  end, 
till  the  care  of  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  interests  shall  take 
precedence  of  mere  intellectual  development  and  acqnirementB. 

In  this  account,  reference  is  had  chiefly  to  the  last  years  of  my 
care  of  the  school,  after  the  teachers  had  q^ore  or  less  learned  to 
share  my  responsibilities. 
i  All  espionage  by  which  the  misconduct  of  t^ompanions  was  re- 

ported, involving  disgrace  or  penalties,  was  discouraged.  But  it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  any  pupils  will  object  to  having  their  compan- 
ions speak  freely  of  their  faults,  when  a  teacher  with  the  best  of 
motives  seeks  to  know  deficiencies  that  they  may  be  remedied.  It 
x;an  easily  be  found  who  arc  willing,  and  those  who  are  not  should 
receive  increased  care  and  watchfulness  from  the  teachers. 

Few,  except  those  who  have  followed  a  similar  course,  are  aware 
how  practicable  it  is  to  cure  almost  every  defect  of  person,  habits, 
manners,  temper,  and  principles.  The  indolent  can  be  made  indus- 
trious, the  volatile  be  made  regular,  the  ill-natured,  amiable ;  the 
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selfish,  regardful  of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others^  the  obstinate 

and  impracticable,  yielding  and  docile.     But  to  do  all  this  requires 

a  rare  degree  of  self-denial,  patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity  in 

the  teacher,  together  with  experience  and  instruction  from  those  who 

have  had  experience. 

Learning  by  TearJiing. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  culture  of  undeveloped  or  de- 
ficient intellectual  faculties,  in  the  Hartford  Seminary,  was  my  own. 
In  Mental  Philosophy  I  had  neither  taste  nor  acquirements,  and  so 
I  gave  my  first  class  in  that  study  to  a  teacher  who  claimed  to  be 
much  interested  in  it  She  was  ray  room-mate,  and  an  entire  nov- 
ice in  abstract  reasoning.  She  had  a  very  intelligent  class,  who 
plied  her  with  questions,  so  that  she  was  constantly  appealing  to 
me  for  aid.  Eventually,  I  took  the  class  myself.  Soon  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  study ;  for  I  had  been  led  to  my  profession 
by  most  profound  and  agitating  fears  of  dangers  in  tlie  life  to  come, 
not  only  for  myself,  bat  for  a  dear  friend  who,  according  to  the  views 
in  which  I  had  been  trained,  had  died  unprepared.  *  What  must 
3we  do  to  be  saved  V  became  the  agonizing  inquiry  for  myself  and 
all  I  loved  most 

While  I  was  simultaneously  teaching  Mental  Philosophy  and  the 
Bible,  I  gradually  learned  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  true  mode  of  training  mind  to  ^ety  in  both  this  and  the  future 
life  were  based  on  the  nature  of  mind  and  the  proper  modes  of  con- 
trol as  developed  in  philosophical  writings.  Thus  excited  by  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  study,  I  «ought  and  read  Locke,  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  other  works  in  English,  and  also  went  to  those 
who  read  Greek  and  German  for  the  views  of  Aristotle  and  Kant. 
In  this  course,  I  not  only  gained  great  relief  as  to  religious  views, 
but  much  to  aid  in  the  culture  of  mind. 

Then  I  began  to  give  lectures  to  the  school,  and,  finally,  I  had  - 
them  printed  as  a  text-book  for  my  classes.* 

[*  Thattha  book  bad  linfalar  merit,  in  ipitepf  the  su»pecte4  orthodoxy  orioine  of  the  views  of 
letifioiM  truth,  werident  from  Che  eatimation  In  which  it  wai  held  by  Prof.  MeGufiey  of  Miami 
UniTertity,  Ohio,  afterwards  l^rofessor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virf  inie.  After 
leadiDf  the  book,  he  introduoed  it  as  the  text-book  of  bis  college  class,  end  at  the  close  of  that 
term  wrote  to  me  thus : 

*  We  boiler  bave  not  discharged  oar  obligations  to  yoo  when  the  book  is  paid  for.  For  my 
part,  I  have  rarely  derived  more  pleasure  or  advantage  from  the  same  number  of  pages.  Your 
book  poasesses,  in  no  ordinary  dcfrae,  thai  best  of  all  qoalltics  in  a  text-book,  ineeutive»  to  tii* 
vestigation.  In  many  things  I  esteem  it  fearUsslf  •rigimaij  as  well  as  ftlieUwslf  etmeL  I  * 
dMQld  rejoice  to  see  a  new  edition  supply iof  the  eaneeled  pages,  and  peilwps  the  causes  that  in- 
doeed  this  soppresston  do  not  now  exist  in  equal  force.* 

A  professor  in  another  institotton  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  thoa : 

'  We  have  sent  for  Abercromhie*s  work  oo  Mental  Science,  but  I  doobt  whether  it  will  be  of 
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To  more  fnllj  appreciate  what  was  accomplished  and  then  lost,  the 
character  and  subsequent  history  of  the  ladies  of  our  *  faculty '  should 
be  taken  into  account  Of  these.  Miss  Mary  Dutton,  who  previously 
had  aided  her  father  in  fitting  bojs  for  college,  was  the  first  well- 
qualified  teacher  that  I  gained  to  superintend  in  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics. Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  devoted  to  the  seminary,  departed 
when  I  did,  and  with  Miss  Dutton  and  two  of  my  first  assistant 
teachers  established  at  Cincinnati  the  Western  Female  Institute. 
Afterwards  Miss  Dutton  for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  popu- 
lar 'Grove  Seminary,'  in  New  Haven.  Miss  Frances  Strong,  who, 
with  three  of  my  assistant  teachers,  established  in  Alabama  the 
Huntsville  Female  Seminary,  after  some  six  years  was  called  to  bet- 
ter places — first  in  New  Orleans,  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally 
became  principal  of  the  Hartford  Seminary,  where,  as  I  did,  she  lost 
her  health ;  but,  worse  than  that,  she  also  lost  her  life,  a  martyr  to 
unhealthful  and  cruel  exactions. 

Miss  Julia  Hawks  (Mrs.  Gardell)  was  called  to  be  principal  of  the 
seminary  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  built  expressly  for  her,  and  afterwards 
conducted  the  most  popular  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  lost  her  health,  went  abroad,  and  died  on  her 
travels. 

Miss  Lucy  Ann  Reed  (Mrs.  William  C.  Woodbridge)  I  made  my 
associate  principal,  but  she  departed  to  private  life,  as  did  Miss 
Clarissa  Brown  (Mrs.  Judge  Parsons),  my  uncqualed  teacher  in 
geography,  and  Miss  C.  Munger  (Mrs.  Washburn),  my  accomplished 
teacher  of  elocution.  These  ladies,  and  others  less  publicly  known, 
were  not  so  much  my  subordinate  teachers  as  my  wise  counselors 
and  sympathizing  friends,  to  whose  invention,  discretion,  and  co- 
operation I  greatly  owed  my  success. 

OVERWORK  IirEVTTABLE  IN  UNENDOWED  SEiaNARIE& 

The  painful  termination  of  my  connection  with  the  Hartford 
Seminary,  after  such  successful  effort,  is  connected  with  circum- 
stances which  should  be  deeply  pondered  by  tlfose  who  are  found- 
ing or  controlling  institutions  for  women. 

In  order  to  this  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  moi^  correct 

roooh  use  to  u«.    I  think  the  plan  of  Mim  B«ecber*s  work  would  loit  botttr  in  thia  cooatry  tlwn 
'ftny  other  I  hiTO  mat.    Could  yoa  proenre  •ome  copiet  fVom  her  for  us  T* 

These  erideDect  of  suceess  from  soch  oompetent  jodfes  were  sent  to  A  woman  who,  nt  the  afe 
of  twenty-teven,  had  never  read  a  work  oo  Mental  Bcieooe.  owing  to  want  of  intereit  in  the  sab- 
jeet,  and  who  completed  the  book  In  aboat  Ibor  yemn  from  the  time  she  first  gave  any  atteotioo 
to  OMCaphysieal  inTestigattoos.] 
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ideas  of  what  constitutes  tlie  true  feature  of  a  college  in  distinction 
from  a  high  school  or  academy ;  for  when  that  is  determined  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  never  yet  has  existed  a  college  for  women,  though 
many  schools  for  young  girls  have  assumed  this  ambitious  name. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  college  is  endowments,  which  secures 
a  fiiculty  of  co-equal  teachers,  and  such  a  division  of  labor,  that,  as 
the  aim  and  general  rule,  each  professor  is  responsible  for  instruct- 
ing only  one  or  two  classes  only  one  are  two  hours  a  day  in  only  one 
or  two  departments.  For  this  he  secures  a  home,  a  salary  to  sup- 
port a  family,  and  an  honorable  profession  for  life.  In  every  college 
thus  endowed,  the  whole  responsibility  of  government  rests,  not  on 
an  individual,  but  equally  upon  the  whole  fiiculty,  who  decide  every 
thing  by  a  majority  vote.  Then  the  corporation  take  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, the  finances  are  managed  by  a  treasurer,  and  the 
boarding  is  provided  by  clubs  or  private  families — so  that  the  fac- 
ulty are  relieved  from  all  these  cares. 

Thus  each  member  of  the  fitculty  is-  enabled  to  secure  time  for 
aelf-improvement  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  special  department, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  control  from  any  indindual.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  advantages,  the  highest  class  of  instructers  are 
secured ;  while  all  their  pupils  have  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves 
for  some  one  of  the  departments  to  which  taste  and  talent  would 
lead,  and  which  would  secure  a  home,  a  salary,  and  an  honorable 
profession.  At  the  same  time  libraries,  apparatus,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  improvement  are  provided  by  public  or  private  benefactions. 

The  preceding  history  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  shows  a  painful 
contrast  to  the  advantages  provided  in  colleges  for  young  men.  I 
began  teaching  and  employing  teachers  without  the  previous  prepa- 
ration given  to  boys  in  preparatory  schools,  for  no  such  had  ever 
been  offered  to  girls ;  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  train  most  of  my 
teachers,  ^  well  as  myselt  Then  no  library  or  apparatus  was  pro- 
vided, nor  could  the  limited  income  from  my  tuition  fees  secure 
them.  Then  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  expenses  and  cares  of  house- 
keeping for  several  years,  while  all  the  instruction  and  government 
of  the  institution  and  finances  rested  on  me  alone.  The  selection 
and  control  of  teachers  and  the  course  of  study  and  the  text-books 
rested  solely  with  me.  Thus  I  had  all  the  responsibilities  which  in 
colleges  are  divided  among  the  faculty,  treasurer  and  boarding  house- 
keeper, and  at  the  same  time  taught  four  and  five  hours  a  day.  All 
this  on  one  woman,  ignorant  of  her  peculiar  organization  and  of  the 

danger  of  overworking  brain  and  nerves. 
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True,  I  took  eight  hoars  for  sleep,  dressed  healthfully,  exercised 
an  hour  or  two  in  open  air,  and  gave  each  day  an  hour  or  two  to 
social  relaxation.  But  for  twelve  waking  hours  I  was  under  constant 
pressure  of  labor  and  responsibility. 

The  decline  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  after  I  left  it  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  want  of  endowment.  My  successor,  though  an  able 
teacher,  was  a  man  who  had  a  family  to  support,  and  could  not  use 
all  the  school  income,  as  I  had  done,  to  retain  the  highest  class  of 
teachers,  to  whom  the  experience  and  high  reputation  they  had 
gained  with  me  brought  the  offer  of  superior  situations.  Had  this 
seminary  been  endowed  with  only  half  the  funds  bestowed  on  our 
poorest  colleges  for  young  men,  and  the  college  plan  of  divided 
responsibilities  thus  been  made  permanent,  most  of  my  best  teach- 
ers would  have  been  retained,  or,  if  removed  at  diverse  intervals, 
their  places  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  highest  class  of  teach- 
ers, as  are  college  professorships. 

Before  I  relinquished  this  school,  Hon.  James  Bimey  (afterwards 
the  Abolition  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States)  came  to. 
me  to  select  a  Principal  for  the  Huntsville  Female  Seminary,  Ala- 
bama, and  then  I  first  proposed  the  trial  of  a  faculty  of  coequal 
teachersy  instead  of  a  Principal  with  subordinates.  This  was  adopt- 
ed, and  four  of  my  teachers  made  the  experiment  for  six  years,  vnth 
perfect  success.  But  no  endotfftnent  secured  the  needful  permanency, 
and  so  one  teacher  left  from  ill  health,  and  the  others  were  called  to 
more  favorable  positions. 

Western  Female  Institute  at  Cincinnati. 

[In  1833  Miss  Beecher  removed  to  Cincinnati  where  her  father, 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  had  entered  on  a  new  field  of  Pastoral  and 
Theological  labor.*     We  give  a  brief  notice  of  her  efforts  here.] 

When  I  removed  to  Cincinnati  my  health  was  such  that  it  was 
hazardous  for  me  to  attempt  any  enterprise  demanding  continuous 
labor  or  responsibility.  But  I  was  immediately  solicited  to  estab- 
lish a  school  there  of  a  higher  order  than  any  then  existing. 

I  finally  consented  to  provide  superior  teachers  for  a  school,  and 
to  do  myself  all  I  safely  could  to  sustain  it.  I  asked  for  $500  to 
buy  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  it  was  readily  furnished.  I  secured 
four  of  my  former  teachers  and  pupils,  and  organized  the  school  on 
the  college  plan  of  coequal  teachers.  Soon  there  were  more  schol- 
ars than  our  rooms  would  accommodate.  I  then  rented  a  fine 
building,  central,  retired,  elevated,  and  surrounded  with  trees,  and 

*  la  Lan*  Tbeol^cftl  SMninaiy,  and  m  Paitor  of  Um  Waloat  linel  Pretbyteiiaa  Chanb 
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it  was  offered  for  sale  on  very  low  termB.  Just  at  this  time  my 
fiiend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gkillandet,  visited  us,  and  consented  to  bring 
before  the  citizens  the  plan  of  purchasing  this  building  for  a  perma- 
nent institution  for  educating  the  daughters  of  the  city.  A  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  raise  funds  to  buy  the  place.  But  there  was 
no  man  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  committee  were  absorbed  in  their 
own  affidrs.  Meantime,  the  question  was  asked,  '  Suppose  the  funds 
are  secured,  have  you  health  and  strength  to  take  charge  of  the 
financial  management  f  I  could  only  answer  in  the  negative.  When 
asked.  Who  will  do  itt  I  could  point  to  no  one  qualified  who 
could  be  obtained.  I  tried  to  engage  Mr.  OalUudet,  but  there  were 
no  funds  for  his  support,  and  neither  he  or  any  other  man  compe- 
tent for  the  enterprise  would  relinquish^  a  fine  position  at  such  a 
hazard.  The  means  could  not  be  furnished  without  the  proper  man, 
and  the  proper  man  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  means. 

When  I  had  secured  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Mary  Dutton,  and  two 
others  of  my  best  teachers,  to  conduct  the  school  on  the  college 
plan,  they  gave  general  satisfaction.  I  then  attempted  to  secure  an 
endowment  from  a  large  fund  given  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  for  general 
education.  The  Trustees  agreed  to  bestow  it  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  would  provide  a  suitable  building.  I  then  started  a  sub- 
scription, headed  by  two  genllemen  with  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  promised  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
But  I  had  not  streng^^^^pypfSC^-thB  subscription ;  the  financial 
crash  of  1837  came, t^^fine  building  we  rented  was  sold  to  the 
Catholics  for  a  nunne^.  no  other  suitable  one  could  be  had,  and  so 
another  of  the  finest  scho^A  I  ever  knew  came  to  an  end  for  want 
of  endowments,  such  as  then  abounded  on  every  side  for  young  men. 

Softool  Gymnastics, 
At  this  institution  in  Cincinnati  I  invented  a  course  of  calisthenic 
exercises,  accompanied  by  music,  which  was  an  improvement  on  the 
one  I  adopted  at  Hartford.  The  aim  was  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages supposed  to  be  gained  in  dancing-schools,  with  additional  ad- 
vantages for  securing  graceful  movements  to  the  sound  of  music. 
These  exercises  were  extensively  adopted  in  schools,  both  East  and 
West,  but  finally  passed  away.  One  reason  was  that  they  demanded 
a  piano  or  some  other  instrument,  and  a  large  room  without  furni- 
ture ;  another  was  the  want  of  appreciation  of  physical  exercise,  and 
of  the  importance  of  training  young  girls  to  simple  gracefulness  of 
movement  and  person.  To  meet  the  first  difficulty  I  arranged  a 
system  of  exercises  which  could  be  used  in  a  school-room  without 
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removing  desks  and  benches,  either  to  be  performed  with  or  with- 
out music,  and  this  method  is  found  in  my  work  on  Physiology  and 
Calisthenics,  published  by  the  Harpers,  which  has  been  eitensively 
adopted. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  system  of  gymnastics  includes  many  of  my  meth- 
ods, with  additions  which  seem  objectionable  in  these  resj^cts :  they 
are  so  vigorous  and  ungraceful  as  to  be  more  suitable  for  boys  than 
for  young  ladies.  They  also  demand  a  large  room,  an  instrument, 
and  a  dress  for  the  purpose.  They  also  demand  an  attention  to  the 
state  of  health  which  has  sometimes  been  so  affected  by  them  that 
not  unfrequently  they  have  done  more  harm  than  good  and  thus 
become  unpopular  with  parents. 

When  physical  education  takes  the  proper  place  in  our  schools, 
young  girls  will  be  trained  in  the  class-rooms  to  move  head,  hands, 
and  arms  gracefully ;  to  sit,  to  stand,  and  to  walk  properly,  and  to 
pursue  calisthenic  exercises  for  physical  development  as  a  regular 
school  duty  as  much  as  their  studies.  And  these  exercises,  set  to 
music,  will  be  sought  as  the  most  agreeable  of  school  duties. 

Text-Book  on  Domtstic  Economy, 

During  the  five  years  in  which  the  Western  Female  Institute  was 

sustained  by  my  former  teachers,  I  employed  my  pen  in  preparing 

my  works  on  Domestic  Economy,  one  as  a  text-book  for  schools  for 

young  women,  and  the  other  as  a  Receipt  Book  for  all  kinds  of 

cooking  and  other  family  matters.    The  one  to  be  used  as  a  text-book 

was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Library.    It  also 

was  introduced  into  various  schools,  both  afthe  East  and  the  West. 

Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  the  most  popular  and  successful  teacher 

of  young  ladies  in  Boston,  used  it  in  his  classes,  and  advocated  its 

general  adoption  in  other  schools,  as  follows : 

'  It  may  be  objected  that  such  things  can  not  be  taught  by  booka  Wh  j  not  ? 
Why  may  not  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  laws  of  health  deduced 
therefh>m,  be  as  well  taught  as  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy?  Why  are  not 
the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  management  of  infants  and  young  children 
as  important  to  a  woman  as  the  application  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cube  root?  Why  may  not  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  be 
explained,  in  reference  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  rooms,  or  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  as  properly  as  to  the  burning  of  steel  or  sodium  ?  Why  is  not  the 
human  skeleton  as  curious  and  interesting  as  the  air-pump ;  and  the  acticm  of 
the  brain,  as  the  action  of  a  steam-engine?  Why  may  not  the  healthiness  of 
different  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  the  proper  modes  of  cooking,  and  the  rules 
in  reference  to  the  modes  and  times  of  taking  them,  be  discussed  as  properly  as 
rules  of  grammar,  or  fiicts  in  history  ?  Are  not  the  principles  that  should  reg^ 
ulate  clothing,  the  rules  of  cleanliness,  the  advantages  of  early  rising  and 
domestic  exercise,  as  readily  communicated  as  the  principles  of  mineralogy,  or 
rules  of  syntax?  Are  not  the  rules  of  Jesus  Christ,  applied  to  refine  tUmesUe 
mahnere  and  preserve  a  good  temper^  as  important  as  the  abstract  principles  of 
ethicfl^  as  taught  by  PJey,  Wayland,  or  Joufflroy?    May  not  the  advantages 
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of  neatness,  systein,  and  order,  be  as  well  Illustrated  in  showing  bow  thej  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  a  family,  as  bj  showing  how  thej  add  beauty  to  a 
oopj-book,  or  a  portfolio  of  drawings  ?  Would  not  a  teacher  be  as  well  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  rules  of  economy,  in  regard  to  time  and  expenses,  or  in 
regard  to  dispensing  charity,  as  in  teaching  double  or  single  entry  in  book-keep- 
ing? Are  not  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  constructing  a  house,  and  in 
wanning  and  ventilating  it  properly,  as  important  to  young  girls  as  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth,  or  the  rules  of  Roman  tactics?  Is  it  not 
as  important  that  children  should  be  taught  the  dangers  to  the  mental  faculties 
when  over-excited,  on  the  one  hand,  or  left  unoccupied  on  the  other,  as  to  teach 
them  the  conflictmg  theories  of  political  economy,  or  the  speculations  of  meta- 
physicians ?  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  found  children,  especially  girls, 
peculiarly' ready  to  listen  to  what  they  saw  would  prepare  them  for  future 
duties.  The  truth  that  education  would  be  a  preparation  for  aciualf  real  life  has 
the  greatest  fbrce  with  children.  The  constantly-recurring  inquiry,  *  What  will 
be  (^  1158  of  this  study?'  is  always  satisfied  by  showing  that  it  will  prepare  for 
any  duty,  relation,  or  office  which,  in  the  natural  coarse  of  thmgs,  will  be  likely 
tooome. 

*  We  think  the  book  extremely  well  suited  to  be  need  as  text-book  in  schools 
for  young  ladies,  and  many  chapters  are  well  adapted  for  a  reading  book  for 
diildren  of  both  sexes.^ 

[To  this  commendation  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  study 
of  domestic  economy,  and  of  the  book,  as  a  text-book  in  schools  for 
yonng  ladies,  and  as  a  reading  book  in  families,  Miss  Beecher  adds 
the  testimony  of  a  young  lady  who  has  used  this  work  with  several 
classes  of  young  girls  and  young  ladies.  '  She  remarked  that  she 
had  never  known  a  school-book  that  awakened  more  interest,  and 
that  some  young  girls  would  learn  a  lesson  in  this  when  they  would 
study  nothing  else.  She  remarked,  also,  that  when  reciting  the 
chapter  on  the  construction  of  houses,  they  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  inventing  plans  of  their  own,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  teacher  to  point  out  difficulties  and  defects.  Had  this  part  of 
domestic  economy  been  taught  in  schools,  our  land  would  not  be  so 
defaced  with  awkward,  misshapen,  inconvenient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  needlessly  expensive  houses.  Nor  would  there  be  such  waste 
of  health  and  money  in  the  selection  of  poor  cook-stoves  and  fur- 
naces, or  the  mismanagement  of  good  ones.  The  book  deserved 
the  largest  success,  and  the  anthor*s  labors  in  this  field  so  long,  and 
so  disastrously  neglected,  entitle  her  to  a  high  place  as  a  public 
benefactor.] 

Although  the  t^riter  was  trained  to  the  care  of  children,  and  to 
perform  all  branches  of  domestic  duty,  by  some  of  the  best  of  house- 
keepers, much  in  those  pages  was  offered,  not  only  as  the  result  of 
her  own  experience,  but  as  what  had  obtained  the  approbation  of 
some  of  the  most  judicious  mothers  and  housekeepers  in  the  nation. 
The  articles  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  those  on  Horticulture, 
wore  derived  from  standard  works  on  these  subjects,  and  are  sanc- 
tfoned  by  the  highest  authorities.' 
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WKSTKRV  8CH00U)  AND  EASTERN  TEACHERS*  AOEKCT. 

During  several  years  that  followed  mj  removal  to  Cincinnati,  my 
health  was  chiefiy  sustained  by  traveling;  so  that  I  made  yearly 
visits  to  New  England,  and  also  visited  friends  and  former  pupils  in 
the  Western  States. 

Being  extensively  known  at  the  West  as  an  educator,  I  was  con- 
stantly consulted  for  a  supply  of  teachers.  I  was  again  and  again 
told  of  extensive  sections  demanding  many  teachers.  For  example : 
a  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana  wrote  me  that  they  would 
find  schools  ^or  more  than  twenty  women  teachers  if  I  would  pro- 
vide suitable  ones.  A  reliable  gentleman  told  me  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  good  schools  and  good  salaries  for  at  least  fifteen 
teachers,  if  I  would  select  the  proper  persons. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from  teachers 
in  New  England,  asking  help  in  finding  schools.  I  had  projected 
some  agency  that  would  bring  teachers  to  Cincinnati,  where  they 
could  be  trained  for  their  difficult  duties,  so  that  those  seeking 
teachers  would  come  to  this  establishment,  and  the  parties  thus 
negotiate  face  to  face. 

I  then  began  an  attempt  to  organize  women  of  aU  religious  de- 
nominationg,  to  prosecute  the  preparations  and  employment  of  edu- 
cated Christian  women,  and  their  transfer  from  the  East  to  act  as 
teachers  in  the  destitute  sections  of  the  West  and  South. 

At  this  time  the  agitation  about  woman's  rights  and  wrongs  was 
exciting  public  notice,  and  while  I  deeply  sympathized  in  the  efibrt 
to  remedy  the  many  disabilities  and  sufferings  of  my  sex,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  most  speedy  and  effective  remedy  would  be  to  train 
woman  for  her  true  profession  as  educator  and  chief  minister  of  the 
family  state,  and  to  secure  to  her  the  honor  and  pecuniary  reward 
which  men  gain  in  their  professions. 

To  organize  women  for  this  end  would  escape  much  of  the  prej- 
udice and  opposition  awakened  by  those  who  were  attempting  to 
introduce  women  into  men's  professions,  and  would  be  approved  by 
the  most  conservative  and  fastidious,  if  conducted  with  discretion 
and  propriety.  From  the  commencement  of  my  educational  efforts, 
it  was  my  practice  always  to  seek  the  counsel  of  intelligent  house- 
keepers, mothers,  and  school-teachers,  and  I  never  have  adopted  any 
important  plans  or  measures  till  I  had  secured  the  approval  of 
women  of  high  culture  who  had  gained  practical  wisdom  in  per- 
forming such  duties. 

Therefore  my  first  measure  was  to  consult  ladies  of  influence  and 
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good  sense  in  the  chief  Protestant  sects  both  at  the  East  and 
West,  and  after  gaining  unanimous  approval  of  what  I  was  attempt- 
ing, I  organized  a  committee  of  ladies  in  Cincinnati  to  cooperate. 
Then  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  gentlemen  of  influence  and 
high  position  in  our  more  destitute  States,  asking  their  counsel  as 
to  measures.  At  the  same  time,  at  my  request,  Professor  Stowe, 
my  brother-in-law,  organized  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  several 
religious  denominations  in  Cincinnati  to  codperate  with  the  ladies. 

[After  accumulating  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  teachers  ready  to  go  West,  if  suitable  places  and  even  moderate 
salaries  could  be  assured,  and  also  that  there  were  places  enough, 
if  an  intelligent  local  interest  could  be  awakened.  Miss  Beecher  di- 
rected her  efforts  to  find  the  man  who  would  do  the  work  both  at 
the  East  and  the  West.] 

But  here  was  an  embarrassing  dilemma.  '  In  order  to  obtain  such 
a  man  a  salary  must  be  provided  for  his  support,  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  salary,  the  right  man  must  be  secured.  Which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  was  to  be  chosen  it  was  difficult  to  decide,  and  so  I  con- 
cluded to  take  both ;  that  is,  to  find  the  right  man  who  would  en- 
gage to  start  without  any  funds  pledged  for  his  support,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  funds  to  support  an  agent,  before  a  suitable  one 
had  been  engaged. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  the  right  person,  when  no  salary  could  be 
secured,  were  continued  for  more  than  a  year.  I  traveled,  wrote, 
talked,  argued,  and  persuaded,  in  various  directions,  and  when  foiled 
in  a  sixth  application,  and  was  commencing  the  seventh,  I  bethought 
me  that  worse  than  the  distress  of  IsraeVs  middens  had  befallen  me, 
lor  it  was  written,  ^  In  that  day  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one 
man '  for  help,  but,  now,  one  woman  was  obliged  to  pursue  seven  ! 

At  this  period  I  prepared  a  volume  entitled  ^American  Women, 
Will  Tou  Save  Your  Country  P  It  came  out  anonymously,  that 
it  might  not  appear  as  from  a  mere  individual.  It  was  extensively 
circulated  by  the.  Harpers,  who  published  it,  and  was  sent,  with  a 
circular  from  the  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  had  secured, 
to  various  influential  ladies  of  the  chief  Protestant  denominations, 
East  and  West.  Soon  contributions  began  to  come  to  me.  By 
this  means,  also,  was  formed  the  Boston  Ladies'  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Education  at  the  West,  which  by  sending  excellent  teachers 
did  a  noble  work  for  several  years. 

It  soon  was  apparent  that  no  gentleman  possessing  the  requisite 
character  could  be  obtmned  nntil  a  proper  salary  was  pledged.     To 
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gain  til  is  I  made  a  tour  to  many  of  our  large  cities  with  my  young 
brother  Thomas,  who  visited  clergymen  of  the  chief  denominational 
and  by  their  aid  secured  large  meetings  of  ladies,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered the  address  I  had  prepared.  As  the  result,  such  assurances 
were  given  as  seemed  to  insure  a  proper  salary  to  a  suitable  agent 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  found. 

Meantime,  a  copy  of  my  book  and  circular  reached  Governor 
Slade  of  Vermont,  and  he,  through  a  friend,  expressed  a  wish  to 
aid  in  some  way  in  such  an  enterprise. 

MODEL  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRI& 

After  raising  needful  funds,  I  made  a  tour  through  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  where  those  needing 
help  were  located.  Thus  I  learned  their  character,  their  wants,  and 
the  peculiar  fields  of  labor  in  which  they  were  stationed.  And  the 
record  of  zeal,  discretion,  self-denying  labors  and  success,  amid 
innumerable  trials  and  difficulties  of  these  two  classes  and  of  the 
succeeding  ones,  is  worthy  the  brightest  pages  of  the  primitive 
church. 

It  was  midwinter  when  such  letters  as  have  been  giyen  as  specimens 
seemed  to  demand  almost  any  risk  on  my  part,  and  so,  with  funds 
furnished  by  the  ladies  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  a  lady  of  enterprise  and  benevolence  as  traveling  companion, 
I  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  hired  a  house — spent  three  hundred 
dollars  of  my  own  in  furniture — went  to  housekeeping — sent  for  ten 
of  our  teachers  located  on  the  Mississippi,  or  its  branches,  who  were 
either  ill  or  out  of  employment,  and  took  care  of  them  till  I  found 
new  and  suitable  situations  for  all  of  them« 

On  this  tour,  or  soon  after,  I  visited  Indianapolis,  Davenport, 
Rock  Island,  Galena,  Jacksonville,  Quincy,  and  Milwaukee,  to  consult 
with  their  leading  citizens  in  regard  to  the  plan  I  had  attempted, 
and  in  which  Governor  Slade  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  National  Popular  Education  at  Cleveland  declined  to  take 
any  part— except  that  of  transferring  teachers  from  the  Eastern 
States,  without  providing  for  their  protection  and  emeigencies  after 
location. 

The  plan  as  I  presented  it  to  the  most  influential  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen  in  those  WestonT  cities,  was  briefly  this :  To  establish 
high  schools  at  central  points  on  the  college  plan  of  a  faculty  rfc(h 
equal  teacherB,  instead  of  having  a  principal  with  subordinates  ;  to 
have  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  represent  the  chief  religious 
denominations,  and  also  the  faculty  of  instructors  so  fieu:  as  it  could 
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be  done  without  sacrificing  the  requisites  of  superior  experience  and 
culture  in  the  teachers  selected,  thus  avoiding  the  great  obstacles 
of  sectarianism ;  to  have  a  Normal  Department  in  each,  including 
every  advantage  obtained  in  Eastern  Normal  Schools,  and  one  which 
would  be  far  more  economical  than  the  Eastern  method ;  to  have  a 
boarding-house  for  this  Normal  Department,  so  endowed  as  to  serve 
as  a  home  for  teachers  in  all  emergencies ;  to  have  committees  of 
ladies  from  the  larger  denominations,  both  East  and  West,  to  aid  in 
the  selecting,  training,  and  care  of  teachers,  both  from  abroad  and 
the  State  where  the  institutions  were  located ;  to  have  these  institu- 
tions in  large  towns  or  cities,  where  pupils  abound  and  can  live  at 
home,  thus  avoiding  large  outlays  for  buildings  and  expenses  for 
board ;  and  finally  to  employ  women  as  agents,  with  proper  salaries, 
as  men  employ  agents  of  their  own  sex,  to  raise  up  and  endow  their 
colleges  and  professional  schools. 

This  plan  met  universal  and  unanimous  approval  wherever  I  pre- 
sented, it  At  Jacksonville,  Pres.  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College, 
oiganized  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  five  different  denomina- 
tions to  co5perate.  At  that  place  I  found  some  of  the  managers  of 
an  association  of  ladies  of  Illinois,  who  for  $eventeen  yean  had  been 
raising  funds  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  educate  women  for 
teachers,  the  daughters  of  Home  Missionaries,  and  orphan  girls 
being  special  objects  of  attention,  and  the  success  of  this  quiet  as- 
sociation was  most  remarkable  and  encouraging. 

MUaaukee  Female  OoUege, 

On  the  recovery  of  my  health  [which  had  broken  down  under 
the  harassing  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  sustain  two  institutions,  one 
at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  the  other  at  Quincy,  Illinois]  I  was  invited 
to  come  to  Milwaukee,  by  Mrs.  Rev.  William  L.  Parsons,  who  was 
conducting  a  popular  school  She  offered  to  merge  her  school  in 
such  an  institution  and  become  one  of  its  co-equal  teachers  if  I 
would  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  in  that  city.  Thus  invited, 
I  visited  the  place  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  advantages 
it  oflfered.  With  funds  of  my  own,  in  addition  to  those  given  me 
by  Eastern  ladies,  I  offered  to  provide  teachers,  organize  an  institu- 
tion on  the  college  plan  of  co-equal  teachers,  and  provide  library 
and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  on  condition 
that  the  citizens  elected  trustees  from  the  several  denominations, 
provided  suitable  temporary  accommodations,  and  warranted  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tuition  fees.    Although  these  terms  were  not  fully 
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met,  the  library  and  apparatus  were  famished,  and  the  school  or- 
ganized, which  soon  numbered  over  one  hundred. 

But  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  provided  by  the  citizens. 
For  at  that  time  this  young  city  was  only  twenty  years  old  and  con- 
tained only  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  lai^e  portion  being  for- 
eigners. During  that  short  time  they  had  to  build  their  houses, 
stores,  churches,  school-houses,  grade  and  pave  their  streets,  and  ac- 
complish most  of  what  in  older  States  is  done  by  a  former  genera- 
tion. These  extracts  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  trustees  show  the 
difficulties  to  be  met,  and  the  generous  character  of  the  people  : 

Our  city  within  a  short  time  has  expended  thirty-two  thousand  live  hundred 
dollars  for  public  schools,  having  erected  one  large  building  in  each  ward,  and 
the  schools  being  entirely  free. 

Filly  thousand  dolUrs  have  been  spent  in  Protestant  churches,  and  more  than 
this  has  been  spent  by  the  Catholics.  The  city  has  spent  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  grading  alone,  besides  all  the  other  improvements  for  which 
the  city  has  been  roundly  taxed.  Our  taxes,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  must  be 
five  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of'  property,  which  valuation,  however,  is  con- 
siderably below  the  real  valua  [An  Eastern  gentleman,  residing  there,  told 
the  author  that  if  any  Eastern  city  were  taxed  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Mil- 
waukee, there  would  be  a  rebellion,  and  the  taxes  could  never  be  collected.] 

The  Common  Council,  tired  of  waiting  for  Congress  to  aid  ihera,  have  just 
voted  what  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  improvement  of  our  harbor. 

Our  capitalists  are  now  straining  every  nerve  to  fin'sh  the  '  Mississippi  Rail- 
road' and  several  plank-roada  These  are  absorbing  interests  to  business  men, 
and,  to  them,  vastly  more  important  than  female  seminariea 

For  the  past  two  years,  whecU^  the  grand  sttiple  of  Wisconsin,  has  failed,  and 
the  city  and  country  around  are  sorely  em bu missed  by  it  Many  of  our  mer- 
chants are  discouraged  and  almost  ready  to  give  up.  They  can  not  pay  their 
debts,  and  have  'the  blues*  the  worst  way.  The  impression  now  is  that  we 
are  to  have  another  sliort  crop,  as  much  of  the  wheat  is  undoubtedly  winter- 
killed.   This  discourages  the  farmers  and  mnkos  them  inefficient 

In  this  state  of  things,  you  can  perhaps  ima);ine  what  we  should  have  to 
meet  in  attempting  to  raise  funds  for  such  a  building  as  we  need.  One  of  our 
trustees,  and  a  wealthy  man,  told  me  he  knew  not  how  to  get  money  to  pay  his 
taxes,  and  that  many  would  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  I  think  it  is  now  out  of 
the  question  if  a  building  depends  on  money  to  be  raised  here.  And  unless  wo 
have  a  good  crop  this  fall,  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  next  year.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  have  just  built  themselves  a  new  church,  and  the  Presbyterians  are 
to  build  next  year.  The  Episcopalians  are  aiming  to  have  a  school  of  their 
own.  managed  exclusively  by  themselves  Recent  measures  also  are  tending 
to  influence  the  Presbyterians  to  independent  sectarian  action  in  establishing 
schools. 

The  institution  you  have  established  now  has  the  profound  confidence  of  the 
community.  We  know  it  to  be  so,  and  the  attendance  and  interest  shown  at 
our  public  examinations  prove  it  We  need  nothing  to  establish  it  permanently 
and  securely  but  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommMiation,  and  the  continuance 
of  such  teachere  as  now  constitute  our  faculty. 

It  is  ike  School  of  Milwaukee,  and  destined  to  exert  an  amazing  influence 
here  if  we  can  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  accommodations.  And  success 
here  is  vastly  important  to  the  whole  West,  and  I  dread  to  have  a  failure. 

The  plan  for  the  building  which  you  have  sent  us  is  greatly  admired.  Every- 
body wants  to  have  it  erected.  Our  editors  have  talked  well  for  ua  But  Vie 
money  is  n/4  here  /  We  have  started  a  subscription,  drawn  up  by  one  of  our 
lawyers,  who  subscribed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  we  are  going  to  try  hard  and 
see  what  we  can  da 
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AmeHcan  Woman^a  Educational  AssociaiioTL 

[Failing  to  get  cooperation  and  aid  from  the  Board  of  National 
Popular  Education,  Miss  Beecher  was  saccessful  in  organizing  in 
New  York  city,  in  1852,  another  association  of  which  the  control-' 
ling  managers  were  women.] 

In  May,  1852,  two  meetings  of  ladies  selected  from  eight  denom- 
inations in  that  city  and  elsewhere  were  convened.  These  ladies 
embraced  women  of  large  experience  as  Jiousekeepers,  mothers,  and 
practical  school-teachers,  and  to  them  were  added  several  business 
and  professional  men  of  high  position  and  character,  from  different 
religious  denominations.  This  body  was  incorporated  as  the  Ameri- 
can Woman's  Education  Associatiany  and  Rev.  Wm.  L,  Parsons  was 
appointed  General  Agent,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Miss  Mary  Morti- 
mer were  the  chief  educational  agents,  while  I  relinquished  all  re- 
sponsibility except  as  one  of  the  managers.  Mr.  Parsons  immedi- 
ately succeeded  in  raising  funds  which,  added  to  those  raised  by 
the  citizens,  secured  the  erection  of  the  building  needed,  and, 
though  with  some  mistakes,  on  the  plan  I  had  drawn,  which  was  so 
much  admired  and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  is 
briefly  this:  ^To  aid  in  securing  to  American  women  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, honorable  position,  and  remunerative  employment  in  their 
appropriate  profession^  by  means  of  endowed  institutions,  on  the  col- 
lege plan  of  organization ;  these  institutions  to  include  all  that  is 
gained  by  normal  schools,  and  also  to  train  women  to  be  healthful, 
intelligent,  and  successful  wives,  mothers^  and  housekeepers.' 

In  their  first  Report,  the  managers  say :  '  At  first  the  offer  was 
made  of  a  library  and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  should  furnish 
suitable  temporary  accommodations,  and  guarantee  the  support  of 
four  superior  teachers  by  tuition  fees.  This  being  done,  the  institu- 
tion was  organized  on  the  college  plan,  and  soon  numbered  one 
hundred  and  forty  pupils.  Then  it  was  proposed  that  the  citizens 
should  erect  a  suitable  building,  on  condition  that  the  Association 
should  attempt  to  raise  $20,000  for  an  endowment.  By  the  aid  of 
Eastern  friends  this  was  done,  and  a  gentleman  in  New  York  be- 
came responsible  for  that  sum,  and  for  a  time  paid  the  interest  on 
it,  intending  soon  to  advance  the  principal.' 

In  the  second  annual  report  we  find  these  details :  '  But  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  Association  was  formed,  and  we  have  secured 
the  establishment  of  two  institutions,  one  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
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the  other  at  Dubaqae,  Iowa,  with  noble  facaltiea,  training  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pupils.  At  Milwaukee  the  pupils  have  numbered 
one  hundred  and  sixty;  twenty-five  have  gone  out  as  teachers; 
seven  have  become  honored  graduates,  and  many  young  ladies  are 
enthusiastically  pursuing  their  studies,  so  that  increasingly  lai^ 
classes  will  graduate  each  coming  year.  Our  institution  at  Dubuque 
has  commenced  with  most  favorable  auspices.  The  city,  though 
numbering  only  9,000,  has  done  nobly,  expending  some  $17,000  on 
grounds  and  a  building  like  that  at  Milwaukee.  All  the  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  city,  of  every  political  party  and  religious  denom- 
ination, are  of  one  accord  in  sustaining  the  school.  We  are  also 
encouraged  by  two  gentlemen  to  expect  the  amount  needed  to* en- 
dow these  two  institutions.  The  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are 
deeply  interested  in  our  plan,  and  prominent  gentlemen  have  uiged 
us  to  make  that  place  the  point  for  our  next  institution.' 

The  economy  of  this  method  of  establishing  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  For  by 
one  operation  at  Milwaukee,  and  with  so  small  an  outlay,  were  so- 
cured  a  permanent  high-school  for  girls,  and  a  Normal  School  as 
valuable  as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  which  have  de- 
manded large  outlays  for  buildings,  and  some  of  them  an  income 
of  1 10,000  a  year  from  the  State.  By  placing  the  institution  in 
the  city  instead  of  a  small  place,  the  necessity  of  large  buildings 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  the  evils  of  boarding-school  life  are 
avoided. 

The  portion  of  our  plan  which  was  not  completed  was  the  endow- 
ment and  organization  of  the  Health  and  Domettie  Departments ; 
each  to  have  a  Principal  and  Associate  Principal.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  Principal  of  the  Health  Department  would  maintain 
a  system  of  physical  truning  in  which  both  teachers  and  pupils 
would  take  part,  the  aim  being  to  develop  perfectly  every  bodily 
oi^an,  to  remedy  personal  habits  and  defects,  to  teach  a  lady-like 
carriage  of  the  body,  the  easy  and  proper  mode  of  walking  and  sit- 
ting, graceful  movement  of  the  hand,  arms,  and  body ;  to  sustain  a 
graceful  as  well  as  healthful  and  pleasing  system  of  Calisthenic  ex- 
ercise as  part  of  school  duty ;  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  health ;  to 
lecture  on  the  distinctive  duties  of  wife  and  mother  to  the  graduat- 
ing classes;  to  teach  the  classes  in  Physiology;  to  superintend  the 
teachers  of  Writing  and  Drawing,  and,  finally,  to  supervise  the 
whole  establishment  as  it  Tespects  warming  llnd  ventiUtion. 

The  Pnncipals  of  the  Domestic  Department  would  have  the 
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chai^  of  all  relating  to  the  Aesthetic,  social,  and  domestic,  and 
teach  both  the  science  and  practice  of  Domestic  Economy.  Thej 
would  by  lectures  and  books  instruct  in  the  fine  arts,  and  saperin- 
tend  classes  in  needJe-work,  and  the  cutting  and  fitting,  cleansing 
and  mending  of  clothing.  The  supervision  of  the  school  and  family 
building  would  belong  to  this  department 

WOiaN  MUST  BB  EOUCATBD  FOB  FAMILY  DUTDES. 

The  most  important  and  influential  of  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions is  that  of  the  family,  in  which  the  housekeeper  and  mother  is 
the  chief  minister,  with  her  kitchen,  nursery,  and  school  assistants. 

Without  discussing  the  relative  intellectual  abilities  of  the  two 
sexes,  all  will  allow  that  the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  early 
life  is  unsurpassed  in  difficulty  and  importance,  and  that  this  is  com- 
mitted to  woman  more  extensively  than  to  man.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  no  educational  question  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
appropriate  education  of  woman  for  the  Duties  of  the  Family  State, 

In  offering  suggestions  on  these  topics,  some  additional  details  of 
personal  history  will  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
certain  principles  of  mind  which  have  been  greatly  neglected  both 
in.  family  and  Bchool  education. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  influence  of  excited  interest  to 
gain  some  practical  good  in  quickening  intellectual  vigor,  and  in  se- 
curing accurate  perceptions  and  consequent  long  retention  of  mem- 
ory. This  will  be  illustrated  by  m^  own  personal  history  before  and 
after  the  period  of  school  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  all  my 
knowledge  of  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  had  been  gained 
without  the  interest  that  would  have  attended  a  perception  of  their 
practical  use,  and  so  nearly  all  bad  faded  firom  memory.  But  the 
multiplied  duties  of  a  housekeeper  and  mother,  which  were  shared 
by  me  as  eldest  daughter,  awakened  the  highest  interest,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  love,  duty,  and  practical  usefulness  called  into  vigorous 
exercise  every  intellectual  faculty.  Afterward,  by  religious  motives, 
and  the  necessity  of  self-support  by  teaching,  I  was  again  incited  to 
renewed  and  more  successful  efforts  at  acquiring  knowledge  from 
books,  in  view  of  a  practical  good  to  be  gained,  while  my  instruct- 
ors were  exact  and  thorough.  Studying  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  only  a  little  in  advance  of  my  classes  of  bright  and 
active  minds,  excited  by  entering  with  me  into  fields  of  knowledge 
hitherto  barred  from  our  sex.  Thus  simultaneously  as  teacher  and 
pupil,  I  learned  the  importance  of  a  practical  aim  and  also  the  value 
of  frequent  repetition  in  both  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge. 
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After  establishing  my  school,  I  foand  myself  on  the  threshhold  of 
farther  studies.  In  Latin,  French,  and  mathematics  I  took  only  a 
short  course  that  would  aid  me  for  the  practical  end  of  preparing 
and  supervising  my  teachers,  and  judging  of  their  methods  with 
their  classes.  This  being  attained,  my  interest  and  attention  were 
turned  to  other  practical  matters.  When  obliged  to  teach  classes 
in  mental  philosophy,  and  to  give  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible,  my  in- 
terest was  again  aroused  by  the  supremest  motives,  in  the  education  of 
immortal  minds,  most  of  them  to  become  future  mothers  and  teachers. 

The  importance  of  care  and  faithfulness  in  family  training  is  seen 

ill  the  practice  of  the  Jews.     At  one  of  their  synagogues  I  observed 

that  the  men  wore  scarfs  with  a  colored  border,  and  was  told  that 

this  was  their  weekly  reminder  at  their  worship  of  these  words  of 

their  law,  so  greatly  reverenced : 

Te  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  (saith  Jehovah)  in  your  hearts  and  in  your 
souls.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  to  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down 
and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thy 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates,  and  bind  them  as  a  sign  on  your  hand,  that  they 
may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eves,  that  your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and 
the  days  of  your  children. 

In  none  of  our  educational  institutions  have  there  been  consist- 
ent and  successful  methods  maintained  to  form  the  HahiU  of  System^ 
Order^  and  Pmn^tuality,  which  are  even  more  important  in  the  em- 
ployments of  the  family  state  than  in  the  pursuits  of  business  men. 
And  no  where  are  the  diversities  of  mental  oiganization  more 
marked  than  in  these  particulars.  Some  minds  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  system,  order,  and  punctuality,  and  little  effort  is 
needed  to  form  these  habits.  But  in  other  minds  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional aversion  to  conformity  to  si^ch  rules,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
rules.  Tliis  is  specially  noticeable  in  minds  in  which  imagination 
and  fancy  predominate.  It  is  by  the  housekeeper  and  mother  that 
such  habits  must  be' formed  in  early  life,  and  there  are  none  more 
important  to  the  comfort  and  repose  of  the  family. 

It  will  be  asked,  Can^  these  constitutional  defects  be  remedied  by 
education  ?  My  own  happy  experience  is  an  encouraging  reply,  for 
there  never  was  a  more  unpromising  subject  to  train  to  habits  of 
punctuality,  system,  and  order.  And  yet  the  gentle  and  persever- 
ing discipline  of  my  early  educators  did  secure  these  habits,  and 
they  have  proved  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  comfort  and  success. 
And  what  has  been  done  for  me,  the  chief  of  sinners  as  to  natural 
revolt  from  these  virtues,  can  be  done  for  all  by  similar  persistent 
love  and  efforts.  And  where  it  is  not  accomplished  in  the  family, 
it  can  and  ought  to  be  secured  in  the  school 
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HISS  UART  HILLHOUSK. 

Among  the  qniet  but  efficieot  laborers  in  the  field  of  female 
education  at  this  period  [1830-50]  was  Miss  Mary  Hillhouse,  the 
daughter  of  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  sixteen  years  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  the'  Treasurer  of  Yale 
College,  and  the  Commidsioner  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund.* 

Miss  Beecher  in  her  Educalicmal  Heminiscences  says : 

In  New  Haven,  for  many  years,  she  made  unavailing  efforts  to 
have  young  girls  taught  to  sew  in  the  public  schools,  and  from  her 
I  gained  the  method  described  in  my  HouBekeeper^a  Manual^  which 
removes  many  difficulties  that  have  been  generally  experienced  in 
making  this  a  part  of  public  school  instruction. 

After  vainly  interceding  with  the  school  committees,  she  resolved 
that  there  should  bo  at  least  one  school  where  girls  of  the  working 
classes  should  be  taught  to  sew  properly,  and  to  make  and  mend 
family  clothing.  For  this  end  she  established  a  school  for  colored 
girls  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  colored  woman,  where  sewing 
was  taught  with  the  common  school  branches.  Afterward  she 
planned,  and  in  a  great  measure  built  with  her  own  funds,  the 
Lincoln  school-house,  for  the  instruction  of  colored  girls. 

She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
mental  powers.  On  one  day  she  was  bright  and  buoyant  as  ever, 
on  the  next  she  began  to  fail,  and  on  the  third  she  peacefully  passed 

from  the  earth  she  had  blest  so  long  to  her  everlasting  reward. 

\ 

HARIETTE  JlSD  BMILY  INOHAM. 

Tliose  two  sisters  were  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn. ;  and  the  eldest, 
having  by  her  skill,  industry,  and  good  management,  accumulated 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  educated  her  child-sister,  and 
then  cam&  with  her  to  Central  New  York,  built  a  house,  and  estab- 
lished a  school,  which  soon  became  so  popular  that  they  were  invited 
to  Leroy  on  favorable  terms. 

Their  leading  aim,  for  forty  years,  has  been  to  give  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  the  medium  classes  of  young  women  ;  and  their  catalogue 
now  shows  five  tkatisand  thus  provided  with  a  superior  education  at 
very  moderate  expense.  Of  these  not  less  than  460  have  gone  forth 
as  teachers,  while  the  value  of  $30,000  has  been  bestowed  as  gratu- 
itous board-  And  instruction.     Three  hundred  and  fifty  have  been 


*  For  m«iiioir  aod  Mconnt  of  bit  terricM  to  th«  State  and  Behoob  of  Connecticut,  see  Barnard*! 
Anwricao  Joaroalof  Edoeation.  Vol.  rit.,  pp.  323-60.  Baniard*i  Edueattonal  Bio^phj.  Vol. 
I ,  ed.  of  1875. 
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gradaated  as  completing  the  fall  and  liberal  coarse,  sucli  as  is  not 
sarpassed  in  any  institotion  for  women. 

Meantime,  five  large  baildings  bave  been  erected,  and  three  taken 
down  afier  they  became  old  and  aseless.  All  this,  and  the  purchase 
of  twelve  acres  of  land,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  economical 
nse  of  school  income,  with  no  other  contribated  oatside  aid  than 
tl 0,000  to  furnish  one  building  and  $4,000  for  needed  additional 
land.  And  now  the  property  thus  earned  is  appraised  to  the 
R^ents  of  New  York  University  at  $125,000. 

All  this  property  is  held  at  this  time,  not  for  private  ends,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  women,  and  of  that  class  who  most  need  such  advan- 
tages of  edocation.  For  many  years  the  founders  of  this  institution 
have  been  seeking  that  stability  and  permanence  secured  to  nearly 
five  hundred  colleges  and  professional  schools  for  young  men,  a// 
endowed  by  State  or  private  benefactions  at  the  rate  of  froai  half  a 
million  to  two  and  three  millions  each.  In  order  to  d^^is  the  two 
sisters  several  years  ago  transferred  their  large  property  to  a  Pres- 
byterian Synod,  on  condition  that  they  would  raise  an  endowment 
not  so  large  as  one-tenth  of  what  is  given  to  most  of  our  colleges. 
They  gave  up  their  control  to  the  Synod  and  to  Dr.  Cox  as  the 
head,  hoping  thus  to  secure  influence  and  endowment.  But  in  a 
short  time  it  was  found  that  no  endowment  came ;  the  new  manage- 
ment failed,  and  the  sisters  took  back  the  institution  and  restored 
its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Since  that  time  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  bestowed  on  several  colleges  in  the  near  vicinity,  while 
this  noble  seminary  still  is  seeking  for  a  pitiful  endowment. 

Among  my  most  valacd  '  counselors  and  co-laborers '  should  be 
placed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Miss  Mary  Mortimer,  who  for 
twenty  years,  with  faith  and  patience,  have  labored  with  me  to 
bring  into  existence  at  least  one  college  for  women,  with  endow- 
ments to  support  women  professors.  Why  our  success  has  been  so 
long  delayed  appears  in  other  chapters  of  these  Reminiscences,  and 
which  finally  resolves  itself  into  the  want  of  pecuniary  means  at  the 
control  of  competent  women. 

[Miss  Beecher  makes  warm  and  honorable  mention  of  the  labors 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelpft,  and  of 
Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  (daughter  of  Deacon  Grant  of  Colebrook,  Conn., 
and  afterward  known  as  Mrs.  Banister  of  Newburyport),'aud  Mary 
Lyon,  an  account  of  whose  educational  work  will  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edvratian^  and  in  Barnard's 
Educational  Biography.  Vol.  lY. — Female  Teachers  and  Educatore,'] 
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PRJB-AOADBMIO  OAVBRIDOI. 

The  original  Cambridge  was  a  small  settlement  in  what  is  now 
{he  least  academical  and  fashionable  part  of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Granta  or  Cam,  forty-eight  miles  northeast  of  London. 
A  hill  rises  above  the  plain,  and  on  that  hill  stood  the  Roman 
Camboritum.  The  walls  of  the  old  camp  or  toonghold  can  now 
be  traced,  and  Roman  coins  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  down- 
wards have  been  fonnd  there.  In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  period  it 
was  known  as  Grantehester,  and  a  little  later  as  Grantabrydge.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  Cam  as  the  name  of  the  stream,  the  town  be- 
came known  as  Cambridge-Derived  from  the  ancient  Camboritum, 
or  else  from  the  bridge  over  the  Gam — ^the  earliest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  this  region. 

Its  position  on  the  river,  commanding  the  fen  country,  invited 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  its  almost  extinction  by  them  in  871, 
but  secured  its  renewal  and  resettlement  afterwards,  as  well  as  the 
gradual  foundation  of  leligious  houses  and  commercial  Fairs,  as  a 
center  of  population,  traffic,  and  local  inflaence.  The  oldest 
ecclesiastical  structure  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  erected 
in  1001 ;  the  castle  was  boHt  by  William  the  Conqueror  about 
1009;  Pot  Fair,  so  called  nom  the  quantity  of  earthem  ware 
brought  to  it,  and  Stourbridge  Fur  held  in  a  field  near  Barnwell, 
and  anciently,  one  of  the  largest  In  the  kingdom,  both  antedate 
the  foundation  of  Peterhouse,  the  fira^  college ;  and  the  guild  of 
merchants,  afterwards  recognized  in  the  charter  of  the  town,  was  in 
existence  in  1109,  when  Jofind,  Abbot  of  Oroyland,  sent  over  to 
his  manor  of  Cottenharo,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  with  three 
other  learned  monks,  who  first  taught  their  sciences  in  a  hired  bam, 
the  germ  of  what  is  now  the  University ;  and  now  an  Oxford  poet 
thus  muses  over  the  grounds,  courts,  and  buildings  of  seventeen 
Colleges  and  Halls  on  the  Cam: 

Were  ever  river  banks  so  Mt. 
Gardens  so  lit  for  nigbtingales  as  tbeee  T 
Were  ever  haunts  no  meet  for  summer  breeze, 

Or  pensive  walk  in  evening's  ffolden  airt 
Was  ever  town  so  rich  in  conrt  and  tower. 
To  woo  and  win  stray  moonlight  eveiy  hour  t     —F.  W,  Fhh^r, 

tJKlVr.p.siTT 

Ca     ^'^ 


^ 
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Cambridge  TVim  and  0<Aon  in  1575. 
In  a  brief  account  of  Famous  CiUes  by  Braunius  (Georg^e  Braun)  published 
at  Cologne  in  1576,  there  is  a  plan  of  Cambridge  with  the  16  c<4lcg<^  ^^^ 
halls,  the  castle,  river,  and  streets^  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  (historical 
and  descriptive)  from  William  Soone — who  proceeded  to  Master  of  Arts  in 
1561,  and  subsequently  LL.D.,  and  became  Regius  Law  Professor  by  appoint- 
ment of  Queen  Elizabeth.  -.  Adhering  to  the  old  faith,  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  about  1576  became  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Louvain.  On  application 
from  Braun  ho  writes  thlj  letter  *  as  a  vajixx  return  to  his  alma  mater  {inetUu- 
trici  mece)  and  to  rescue  l\,er  from  persoiuB  debased  by  tliis  new  superstition, 
and  commend  her  to  one  to  attached  to  <^ur  mO:t  holy  religion  :* 

'  The  university  is  now  [after  divers  !and  great  devastations  by  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Dane]  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  splendor  as  to  have  19  houses  of 
students,  but  only  14  colleges,  which  for  magnificence  and  wealth  deser\*e 
the  name  of  royal  palaces  rather  than  of  houses  for  scholars.  The  common 
dress  of  all  is  a  sacred  cap  (I  call  it  taeredy  because  worn  by  priests;;  a  gown 
reaching  down  to  their  heels,  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  priests.  None  of 
them  live  put  of  the  colleges  in  the  townsmen's  houses;  they  arc  perpetually 
quarrelling  and  fighting-  with  4hem ;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
ijAockrliglits  which  they  practice  in  the  streets  in  summer  witli  shields  and 
clubs.    They  go  out  in  the  night  to  show  their  yalor,  armed  with  monstrous 

!:r6at  clubs  furnished  with  a  cross-piece  of  iron  to  keep  off  the  blows,  and 
requently  beat  the  watch.  When  they  walk  the  streets,  they  take  the  wall, 
not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even  of  strangers,  unless  persons  of  rank. 
Hence  the  proverb,  that  a  Hovtlon  hor$e^  and  a  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts,  are  a 
couple  of  creaturee  that  vnU  give  vay  to  nobody,  (Royston  is  a  village  that  rup- 
pUes  London  with  malt,  which  is  carried  up  on  horseback.)  In  standing  for 
degrees,  the  North-country  and  South-country  men  have  warm  contests  with 
one  another ;  aa  at  Oxford  the  Welsh  and  £ngli.-h,  whom  the  former  call 
Saxons.  In  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  to  beguile  the 
long  evenings,  they  amuse  them^^elves  with  exhibiting  public  plays,  which 
they  perform  with  so  much  el^ance>  such  graceful  action,  and  such  com- 
mand of  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture,  that,  if  Plautu?,  Terence,  or 
,Seneca,  were  to  come  to  life  again,  Uiev  would  admire  their  own  pieces,  and 
be  better  pleased  with  them  than  when  they  were  performed  before  the  people 
'of  Rome;  and  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  would  be  disgusted  at 
the  performance  of  their  own  citizens.  The  omcers  of  the  University  which 
are  perpetual,  are,  the  Chancellor,  who  is  now  William  Cccill,  Lord  Buighley, 
Principal  Secretary  of  State;  High  Steward,  Robert  Earl  of  Lcice^te^; 
Syndic,  a  person  well  versed  in  the  common  law,  George  Gerard,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchcqncr;  the  Chancellor's  Commissary,  John  Ithell,  LL.D.  These 
offices  are  held  only  by  persons  of  tlie  highest  rank,  who  by  their  influence 
can  protect  the  rights  of  the  University.  The  annual  officers  are,  the  Vice- 
•Ohancellor,  to  whom  all  matters  are  referred ;  the  Proctors,  who  moderate  in 
the  school',  take  care  of  the  watch,  and  of  the  meat,  to  see  tlmt  it  is  whole- 
some; the  Taxers,  who  take  care  of  the  com;  the  Scrutators,  '«Iio  collect 
the  votes  in  the  senate  house;  the  Professors,  who  give  lectures  extraordinary 
in  divinity,  civil  law,  physic,  Hebrew,  and  Geeek,  and  have  each  a  salary  of 
£140  per  annum.  The  Apparitors,  commonly  called  Bead'e^  have  all  titles, 
except  one,  who  i?  the  Vice-Chanccllor**  Mar  hall.  In  short,  though  I  went 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  I  left  England,  thence  to  Dol,  thence  to  Freiburg,  thence 
over  the  Alps  to  Padua,  was  manyyear-iProfessor  at  Lorrain,  disputed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  learned  at  Rome,  and  read  lectures  at  Cologne,  and  have 
.gone  through  mahy  other  vicissitudes,  if  any  regard  is  due  to  experience 
founded  on  fo  much  seeing,  hearing,  reading,  and  actual  use^  I  may  venture 
«to  affirm,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  dignity  of  this  form  of  school 
goverument  consists  in  its  exten«iveness.  When  the  different  ranks  are  as- 
sembled in  the  f  6nate  house,  which  is  done  by  the  Marshall  going  round  to  all 
(the  colleges  and  halls,  and  standing  in  the  court  with  his  gilded  staff  in  one 
hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  and  with  a  loud  voice  proclaiming  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  cong^gation,  you  would  think  the  wisest  and  gravest  senators  of 
some  great  republic  were  met  together.  To  conclude,  the  way  of  life  In 
these  colleges  is  the  most  pleasant  and  liberal ;  and  if  I  might  have  my 
choice,  and  my  principles  would  permit,  I  should  prefer  it  to  a  kingdom. 

The  plan  of  Cambridge  in  1575  is  reproduced  In  the  Oentleman'a  Magazina 

for  April  ITTfl,  p.  20L 
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THE  UNTVEBaiTT  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  TTniverritj  of  Ctmbridf^  existed  In  the  form  of  t  cnavpoluiil 
Bchool  in  the  leveDth  century,  bat  was  not  organiied  on  the  »cadeniicBl 
Hystem,  partially  at  least  independent  ol  all  local  ecclesiastical  control, 
until  1109,  and  received  its  final  charter  from  Henrj  III.,  fifty  yearg 
before  the  foandioK  of  Peter  House,  the  oldest  endowed  Colle|;e.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  University  Officers,  Examiners,  Professors  with  the 
data  of  the  fonndation  of  each  professorship,  and  the  College  organlza- 
tioQ  for  16734: 


I,  J.  c.  Aduiu, 
,  Bar.J.  CballU, 

VlBf.    ilJ^     St. 

.  C.  ClHk.H.A., 
r.J.B.U(ht(MC 
Bbt.  W.  Belwrn, 


vlt,  M  A.,  Irta. 
LHltac*.  H.A.,' 


r,  T.  R.  Eltki. 


.  FliTMtt,  H  A., 


1% 


toffOaleut. 
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1%e  Ckmiab  Language,* 
To  spprsdate  a  dMcription  of  Cambridge  UniTenuly,  and  UniverBity  life,  it 
wiU  be  well  to  undentand  the  phnaea  which  enter  into  it. 

Oovmtman, — A  atndent  of  the  UnlTeraity.  « 

Snob.^A  townsman  as  opposed  to  a  staoent,  or  a  blaokynard  as  opposed  to  a 
gentleman :  a  loafer  ffenerally. 

Cad.-- A  low  fellow,  nearly  —  snob. 

Heading.—^tndying. 

A  reading  man. — A  hard  student. 

A  rowing  man — {pw  as  in  cow). — ^A  hard  caae,  a  spreer. 

Shipwreck, — ^A  total  failure. 

Mild,  Shady t  iSAnc.— Epithets  of  depredation,  answering  nearly  to  the  phiaseB, 
*  no  ffreat  shakes,'  and  '  small  potatoes.'  i 

Jhflf.—Kearly  the  French  expaneif,  K  fad  man  is  not  necessarily  Oihe  the 
London  fast  man)  a  rtmtng  man,  thoagh  the  two  attributes  are  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  person ;  he  is  one  who  dresses  flashily,  talks  big,  and 
spends,  or  afifects  to  spend,  money  very  freely. 

Seedy.—lfoi  well,  out  of  sorts,  done  up ;  the  sort  of  feeling  that  a  readinffman 
nas  after  an  examination,  or  a  rowing  man  after  a  dmner  with  theJBeet- 
steak  Club. 

Bwnvtione, — Conceited,  forward,  pnshing. 

Briek. — A  good  fellow ;  what  Americans  sometimes  call  a  deter  fellow. 

To  heep  in  such  a  place. — To  Uve  or  have  rooms  there. 

Bang-^ut. — To  treat,  to  Uve,  to  have  or  possess  (a  verb  of  all  work). 


Like  bride. 
Like  a  brick  or  a  bean. 
Like  a  hovee  on  Jire^ 
To  the  »**• 


To  the  n-^  !*• 


lutensives  to  express  the  most  energetic  way  of  doing 
any  thing.  These  phrases  are  sometimes  in  very 
odd  contexts.  Tou  near  men  talk  of  a  balloon  go- 
ing up  like  brieke,  and  rain  coming  down  like  a 
ha^ueonjire, 

lib  end  o/l— Another  intensive  of  obvious  import    Thep  hate  no  end  ijftin^  i.e., 

a  great  deal  of  money,    ffeieno  end  of  a/ool,  Le.,  the  greatest  fool  possible. 
JW.  JeM.— Twaddle,  platitude. 
Boek, — Nonsense,  trash,  fXvmpta* 
Lounge.— A  treat,  a  comfort  {va.  Etonian  importation). 
Ooaek. — ^A  private  tutor. 
Team,— The  private  tutoi's  pupils. 
Sulffeei.—A  particular  author,  or  part  <^  an  author^  set  for  examination ;  or  a 

particular  branch  of  Mathematics,  such  as  Optics,  Hydrostatics,  Ac 
Getting  «tp  a  ent^eet. — Making  one's  t»elf  thorouffhly  master  of  it. 
Flooring  a  paper. — Answering  correctiv  and  ftil^  every  question  in  it. 
Book-work.— AW  mathematics  that  can  be  learned  verbiUim  from  hooka— aQ  that 

are  not  problems. 
6hM».~AIl  miscellaneous  information  about  Andent  History,  Geoffrwhy,  An- 
tiquities, Law,  &0. ;  all  Classical  matter  not  induded  under  the  neads  of 

Translation  and  Composition. 
Compontion. — ^Trsnslatinff  English  into  Greek  or  Latin. 
Original  Conwoeition. — Writing  a  Latin  Theme,  or  original  Latin  verses. 
i^ptr/tM.^Making  an  extraorcunary  effort  of  mind  or  body  for  a  abort  time. 

A  boat's  crew  make  a  spirt,  when  they  pull  fifty  vards  with  all  the  strength 

thev  have  left.    A  readmg  man  makea  a  spirt,  when  he  crama  twelve  houn 

daily  the  week  before  examination. 
Commone.— The  students'  duly  rations,  dther  of  meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and 

butter  for  breakfiist  and  tea. 
Siainge. — ^Extra  orders  in  halL 
lhn.—A  Fellow,  or  any  CoUeoe  authority. 
Little- Oo.— The  Universitjr  Kramination  in  the  second  year,  pnqperiy  called 

the  I¥etioue  GDominaUon. 
7V^foe.—Ajaj  Univeruty  Examination  for  Honors  of  QuestionistB  or  men  who 

have  iust  taken  their  B. A.    (The  University  Soholarahip  Szaminationa  are 

not  called  Tri^osesO 
I\ieted. — ^Bdected  m  a  CoUege  Examination. 
Hucked. — Rejected  in  a  University  Examination. 
Hvctore. — ^Tbe  Police  Officers  of  the  University. 

BnU-doge.—Theax  Lioiors,  or  servants  who  attend  the  Proctors  when  on  dnty. 
Wrangler^  Senior  Ontime^  Junior  0ptkn4.—Th»  First,  Second,  and  Thud 

Classes  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
Senior  WrangUre.—The  head  of  the  first  Class  in  Mathematics. 

•  Brirtid's R9\  Trnninm  EagHek  UminereUg^JMH^H. 
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OBIOIKAL    OONBTITTTION. 

ThB  original  etatntes,  if  there  was  a  fonnal  organiiation  of  the 
Uniyersity  prior  to  the  year  1818»  do  not  exist,  but  the  following 
outline  of  the  Constitution  and  its  administration  in  the  first  century 
after  its  documentary  recognition  as  a  public  body  in  1220,  drawn  by 
Dean  Peacock  in  Obtervatians  an  the  Ancient  Statutes,  is  accepted  by 
the  latest  historian  (Mullinger  in  1878)  as  sufficiently  accurate : 

Vhaneeflcr^B^nUi. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  conslBted  of  a  Chancellor, 
and  of  the  two  bouses  of  Ifogents  and  Non-RegenU.  Tlie  Cliancellor  was 
chosen  biennially  by  the  Regents,  and  might,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
be  continued  in  office  for  a  third  year.  He  summoued  convocations  or 
congregations  of  regents  upon  all  occasions  of  the  solemn  resumption  or 
reception  of  the  regency,  and  likewise  of  both  houses  of  Regents  and  No»- 
RttSents  to  consult  concemioff  affiili's  atfccting  the  common  utility,  public 
quiet,  and  general  interests  of  the  nnlversity.  No  graces,  as  the  name  in 
some  degree  implies,  could  be  proposed  or  passed  without  his  assent  Ho 
presided  in  his  own  court,  to  hear  and  decide  all  causes  in  which  a 
scholar  was  concerned,  unless  faeti  atrocitat  vel  pub-i  m  q*delit  purturbath 
required  the  assent  or  cognizance  of  the  public  magistrates  or  justices 
of  the  realm.  He  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  universitv  for 
more  than  one  month  during  the  continuance  of  the  readings  ox  the 
masters :  and  though  a  Vice-Chancrilor.  or  President,  might  be  appointed  by 
the  Regents  from  year  to  year,  to  relieve  him  from  some  portion  of  his 
duties,  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  intrust  to  him  the  cognizance  of  the  causes 
of  the  regents  or  non-regents,  ex  parte  rwi,  of  those  which  related  to  the 
valuation  and  taxation  of  hooses  or  hostels,  or  of  those  which  involved  as 
their  punishment  either  expulsion  from  the  university  or  imprisonment  A 
later  statute,  expressive  of  the  Jealous'  f eel  ng  with  which  the  university 
began  to  regard  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  visitatorial  power  and  con- 
drmatlon,  forbids  the  election  of  that  bishop^s  official  to  the  office. 

The  powers  of  the  Chancellor,  though  confirmed  and  amplifled  by  roval 
charters,  were  unquestionably  ecclesiastical,  both  in  their  natnre  and  origin  : 
the  court,  over  which  he  presided,  was  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
canon  as  well  as  of  the  civil  law;  and  the  power  oi  excommunication  and 
alMolutlon,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Bi  hop  of  Ely,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  Pope,  became  the  most  prompt  and  formidable  instrument 
for  extending  his  authority :  the  form,  likewise,  of  conferring  degrees,  and 
the  kneeling  posture  of  the  person  admitted,  are  indicative  both  of  the  act 
uid  of  the  autiiority  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  con  idering  the  distribution  of  authority  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  university,  to  separate  the  powers  of  the  Chan- 
eellor  from  those  of  the  Regents  or  r^on -Regents;  for  the  authority  of  the 
Chancellor  had  an  origin  independent  of  the  Regents,  and  his  previous  con- 
currence was  nece  sary  to  give  validity  to  their  acts ;  he  constituted,  in  fact, 
a  distinct  estate  in  the  academical  commonwealth ;  and  though  he  owed  his 
appointment,  in  the  first  Instance,  to  the  regents,  he  was  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  their  body,  and  represented  an  authority  and  exercised  powers 
which  were  derived  from  external  sources. 

Sonee  of  Rtgenie. 

The  ancient  statutes  recognize  the  existence  of  two  great  divl  ions  of  the 
members  of  the  necond  estate  of  our  commonwealth,  the  hcwee  of  regente  and 
non-retfenU,  which  have  continued  to  prevail  to  the  present  time,  though  with 
great  modification  of  their  relative  powers.  The  enactments  of  these  statutes 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  university,  the 
regents  alono^  ae  forming  the  aettng  body  of  aeademieal  teaehen  and  readerti, 
were  authorized  to  form  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  regency,  as  well  as  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued,  ana  for  the  election  of  the  various  officers  who  were  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  their  a^lrs.  We  consequently  find,  that  if  a 
regent  ceased  to  rMd,  he  immediately  became  an  alien  to  the  govcminie:  body, 
and  could  only  be  permitted  to  resume  the  functions  and  exercise  the  privi- 
leges of  the  regency,  after  a  solemn  act  of  resumption,  according  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  and  under  the  joint  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  university 
and  of  the  house  of  regenta  The  foundation  however  of  colleges  and  halls 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 
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as  well  as  the  establSshment  of  nnmoraas  monasteries  within  the  limits  of 
the  univer  ity  with  a  view  to  a  participation  of  its  frauchises  and,advanta)re8, 
increased  very  greatly  the  number  of  permanent  residents  in  the  university, 
who  had  either  ceased  to  participate  lu  the  Jabors  of  the  regency,  or  who 
were  otherwise  occupied  with  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  imposed 
uX>on  them  by  the  statutes  of  their  own  societiea. 

Howie  of  A'oH-lfeffents, 

The  operation  of  these  causes  produced  a  body  of  non-regents,  continually 
increasing  in  number  and  importance,  who  claimed  and  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  conduct  of  those  affairs  of  the  university  wliich  were 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  proper  functions  of  «the  regency;  and 
we  conseciuently  find  that  at  the  period  when  our  earliest  existmg  statutes 
were  framed,  the  non-regents  were  recoG;nized  as  forming  an  integrant  body 
In  the  constitution  of  the  university,  as  the  hoaae  of  non-regenU^  exercising  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  house  of  regente  in  all  questions  relating  to 
the  property,  revenues,  public  rights,  privileges,  and  common  good  of  the 
university.  Under  certain  circumstances  also  they  participated  with  the 
regents  in  the  elections ;  they  were  admitted  likewise  to  the  congregations  of 
the  regents,  though  not  allowed  to  vote:  and,  in  some  cases,  the  two  houses 
were  formed  into  one  assembly,  who  deliberated  in  conunon  upon  affairs 
wliich  were  of  great  public  moment 

Prodon  or  Sedan, 

When  graces  were  submitted  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  the  proctors  collected  the  votes  and  announced  the  decision  in  the 
house  of  regents,  and  the  scrutators  in  that  of  the  non-regents ;  and  when 
the  two  houses  acted  as  one  body,  their  votes  were  collected  by  the  proctors. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  the  earlier  statutes,  that  the  Chancellor  was  con- 
trolled in  the  sanction  of  graces,  by  any  other  autbority ;  but,  in  later  times, 
such  graces,  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  senate,  were  submitted  to  the 
discussion  and  approbation  of  a  council  or  caputs  which  was  usually  ap- 
pointed at  the  besflnniug  of  each  congregation.  Under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stance s  the  Chancellor  might  be  superseded  in  the  exercise  of  his  distinctive 
privilege,  when  he  obstinately  refused  the  sanction  of  his  authority  for  talking 
measures  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  injured  or  insulted  a  regent 
or  a  community ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  as  appears  by  a  yery  remarkable  statute, 
the  proctors  were  empowered,  by  their  sole  authority,  to  call  a  congregation 
of  regents  only,  or  of  both  regents  and  non-regents,  notwithstanding  any 
customs  which  might  be  contrary  to  so  unusual  a  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  two  proctors,  called  also  recUjr»,  after  Chancellor  ana  Vice-Chancellor, 
were  the  most  important  administrative  officers  in  the  university.  They  were 
chosen  annually,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  by  the  r^ents,  the  master  of 
glomery  and  two  Junior  regents  standing  in  scrutiny  and  collecting  the  votes : 
they  regulated  absolutely  the  times  and  modes  of  reading,  disputations,  ana 
inceptions  in  the  pubic  schools,  and  the  public  ceremonies  of  tne  university ; 
thev  superintended  the  markets,  with  a  view  to  the  cnpply  of  wine,  bread, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  scholars,  and  to  the  suppression  of  monopolies 
and  forcstallings  and  those  other  frauds,  in  the  daily  transactions  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  which  furnished  to  our  ancestors  the  occasions  of  such  frequent 
and  extraordinary  legislation ;  they  managed  the  pecuniary  affairs  and  finances 
of  the  university;  they  po^res  ed  the  power  of  suspending  aeremial  from  his 
vote,  and  a  non  gremial  from  his  degrees,  for  disobeying  their  regulations  or 
resisting  their  lawful  authority ;  they  collected  the  votes  and  announced  the 
decisions  of  the  house  of  regents,  whose  peculiar  officers  they  were ;  they 
examined  the  questiontsts  bv  themselves  or  by  their  deputies ;  tiiey  superin- 
tended or  controlled  all  public  disputations  and  exercises,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  officers  the  bedels ;  they  administered  the  oaths  of  admis- 
sion to  a<l  degrees,  and  they  alone  were  competent  to  confer  the  important 
privileges  of  ue  regency. 

BedeUy  Serutaton^  Taaoon. 

The  other  officers  of  the  university  were  the  bedels,  scrutators,  and  taxorsw 
The  bedels  were  originally  two  in  number,  who  were  elected  by  grace  by  the 
concurrent  authority  of  the  regent^  and  non-regents  in  their  respective 
houses.  The  first  was  called  the  bedel  of  theology  and  canon  law,  aiid  the 
other  of  arts,  from  their  attending  the  schools  of  those  faculties.  They 
were  required  to  be  in  the  almost  perpetual  attendance  upon  the  chancellor, 
proctors,  and  at  the  disputations  in  the  public  schools. 

The  two  scrutators  were  elected  by  the  non-regents  at  each  congregation, 
to  collect  the  votes  and  announce  the  decisions  of  their  house,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  by  the  two  proctors  in  the  house  of  regenta. 
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The  two  taxors  were  regents  appointed  by  tlie  house  of  regents,  ttIio  were 
empowered,  in  conjunction  witli  two  bur^csse  (lic^^emens  to  tax  or  tix  the 
rent  of  the  hostels  and  houses  occupied  by  students,  in  conform ily  with  the 
letters  patent  of  Henry  III.  They  also  assisted  the  proctors  in  making  the 
assize  of  broad  and  beer,  and  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  markets. 

PA.PJLL  RECOGNITION  AS   A  STUDIUtf  GENERALS. 

It  wa.s  not  until  the  year  1318  that  Cambridge  received  from  Pope  John 
XXII.  a  formal  recognition  as  a  Siufltum  (itnerwA  or  UniverHU€u^^  whereby  tlie 
masters  and  scliolars  became  inre  ted  with  all  tiie  rights  belonging  to  such  a 
corpomtion.  Among  other  privileges  resulting  from  this  sanction,  doctors  of 
the  university,  before  restricted  to  their  own  schools,  obtained  the  right  of 
lecturing  throughout  Christendom ;  but  the  most  important  was  undoubtedly 
that  which  conferred  full  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
power  of  Uie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  of  tlie  archbi  hop  of  the  province — 
these  powers,  •'O  far  as  memberi  of  the  university  were  concerned,  being 
ve  ted  in  the  chancellor. 

EARLIEST   UmVERSITT   INSTRUCTIOJf. 

Tlie  instruction  which  originally  prevailed  in  Cambridge  could  only  have 
been  Uiat  of  the  ordinary  grammar  school  of  a  later  period — the  preparatory 
school  almost  always  found  in  our  day  in  the  opening  of  an  institution  of 
'  higher  learning,  which  preparatory  schools  do  not  observe.  The  Latin 
language,  or  *  grammar '  as  it  was  designated,  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole 
course:  Priscian,  Terence,  and  Boethius,  were  the  authors  commonly  read. 
There  were  probably  some  dozen  or  more  separate  schools,  each  presided 
over  by  a  master  of  grammar,  while  the  MagW.tr  Glomeria  represented  the 
supreme  authority.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  officer,  whose  character  and 
functions  so  long  baffled  the  researches  of  the  antiquarians,  that  we  have  ah 
explanation  of  those  relations  to  Ely,  as  a  tradition  of  the  earliest  timea, 
which  formed  the  precedent  for  that  ecclesiastical  interference  which  was 
terminated  by  the  Barnwell  Process.  The  existence  of  such  a  functionary 
and  of  the  grammar  schools,  prior  to  the  uniyersity,  enables  us  to  understand 
how,  in  tlie  time  of  Hugh  Balsham  an  exertion  of  the  episcopal  authority, 
like  that  which  has  already  come  under  our  notice,  became  necessary  in  order 
to  guard  against  collision  between  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the  new 
orders  of  things — between  the  established  rights  of  the  Master  of  Glomery 
and  rights  like  those  which,  by  one  bf  our  mo  t  ancient  statutes,  were 
vested  in  the  regent  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over  those 
students  enrolled  on  their  books.  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  some  few  hun- 
dred students,  of  all  ages  from  early  youth  to  complete  manhood,  mostly  of 
Tery  slender  means,  looking  forward  to  the  monastic  or  the  clerical  life  as 
their  future  avocation,  lodging  among  the  townsfolk,  and  receiving  such 
accommodation  as  inexperienced  poverty  might  be  likely  to  obtain  at  the 
hands  of  practised  extortioners,  resorting  for  instruction  to  one  large  build- 
ing, the  grammar  schools,  or  sometimes  congregated  in  the  porches  of  their 
respective  masters*  houses,  and  there  receiving  such  instruction  in  Latin  as  a 
reading  from  Terence,  Boethius,  or  Orosius,  eked  out  by  the  more  elementary 
rules  from  Priscian  or  Donatus,  would  represent, — ^we  shall  probably  have 
grasped  the  main  features  of  a  Cambridge  course  at  the  period  when  Imerius 
began  to  lecture  at  Bologna,  Vacarius  at  Oilford,  and  when  Peter  Lombard 
compiled  the  Sentences. 

Meagre  as  such  a  *  course*  may  appear,  there  Is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  formed,  for  centuries,  nearly  the  sole  acqniremeilt  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  university  students.  The  complete  IrMum^  followed  by  the  yet 
more  formidable  qn^drivivm^  was  far  beyond  both  the  ambition  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  ordinary  scholar.  His  aim  was  simply  to  qualify  himself  for 
hoi'Y  orders,  to  become  Sir  Smith  or  Sir  Brown,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
*  hedge  priest/  and  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach  the  Latin  tongue.    F  r  this 
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the  degree  of  master  of  grammar  was  safflcicnt,  and  the  qualiflcations  for 
that  degree  were  slight : — ^to  have  studied  the  lai^er  Priscian  in  the  original, 
to  have  responded  in  three  pablic  dispntaiions  on  grammar,  to  have  giyen 
thirteen  lectures  on  Priscian's  Book  of  Constructions,  and  to  have  obtained 
from  three  masters  of  arts  ce  tificates  of  his  *  learning,  aljility,  knowledge, 
and  moral  character,'  satisfied  tlic  requirements  of  the  authorities.  His 
liccn  c  obtained,  he  might  either  be  appointed  by  one  of  tlie  colleges  to 
teach  in  the  grammar  sciiool  frequently  attached  to  the  early  foundations ;  or 
he  might  become  principal  of  a  hostel  and  receive  pupils  in  grammar  on  his 
own  account ;  or  he  might,  as  a  secular  clergyman,  be  presented  to  a  living  or 
the  mastership  of  a  g^mmar  school  at  a  distance  from  tlic  universit}'. 

With  tlic  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  studies  of  the  irivivm  and 
qttadrivium^  or  in  other  words  the  discipline  of  an  arts  faculty*,  were  probably 
introduced  at  Cambridge.  This  development  from  a  simple  school  of  gram- 
mar into  a  ntndiwn  generale  was  not  marked,  it  is  trne,  by  the  same  ^lat  that 
waited  on  the  corresponding  movements  at  Bologna,  Paris,  or  even  Oxford, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  Uiencc  that  Cambridge  was  much  inferior 
jcitlier  in  numbers  or  organization.  The  early  reputation  of  those  scats  of 
learning  survives  almost  solely  in  connection  with  a  few  great  names,  and  the 
absence  of  any  teacher  of  eminence  like  Imerius,  Abelard,  or  Vacarius,  at 
our  own  university,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  tliat  no  accounts  of 
her  culture  in  the  twelfth  century  have  reached  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influx  of  lai^gc  numbers  from  the  university  of  Paris,  which  we  have  already 
noted  as  taking  place  about  the  year  1229,  can  only  t>e  accounte<l  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  nniveroity  was  by  that  time  fairly  established. 

There  is  good  reason  however  for  i  upposing  that  originally  the  masters  and 
students  of  grammar  were  not  looked  upon  a)  occupying  an  essentially 
Inferior  po  ition :  their  decline  in  estimation  was  probably  the  result  of  those 
new  additions  to  university  learning  which  have  occupied  our  attention  in 
preceding  chapters.  With  the  introduction  ol  that  portion  of  the  Organon 
whicli  was  known  as  the  Nova  Am^  logic,  the  second  branch  of  the  Irmvm^ 
began  to  engross  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  studcnVd  time.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  Swnmnla  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  and  logic  was  crowned  in  -  the 
schools  as  the  mistress  of  arts,  the  science  of  sciences.  In  the  meantime 
the  stores  of  Latin  literature  had  been  but  slightly  augmented.  Discoveries 
like  those  with  which  Petrarch  was  startling  the  learned  of  Italy,  failed  for  a 
long  time  to  awaken  any  interest  in  the  northern  universities.  The  splendid 
library  which  Duke  Humphrey  bequeathed  to  Oxford,  though  received  with 
profuse  expressions  of  gratitude,  was  valued  not  for  its  additions  to  the 
known  literature  of  antiquity,  but  for  its  richness  in  mediseval  theology*. 
Hence  the  grammarian's  art  declined  relatively  in  valuCf  and  tlic  study  of 
logic  over  hadowed  all  the  rest  With  the  sixteenth  century  the  balance  was 
readjusted ;  the  grammarian  along  with  the  rhetorician  claimed  equal  honors 
with  the  logician,  and  the  course  of  the  grammar  ttudent  was  correspond- 
ingly extended.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  dialectician's  art  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the  scholar's 
reverence  and  ambition.  A  course  of  study,  moreover,  in  but  one  lubject 
and  occupying  but  three  years,  was  obviously  not  entitled  to  the  same  con  id- 
eration  as  a  (even  years'  course  extending  through  ^e  triviwm  and  ^wuf- 
ri>"'uf7i.  Thus  the  masters  and  scholars  in  grammar  gradually  subsided  into 
acknowledged  inferiority  to  those  in  arts,  an  inferiority  which  is  formally 
recognized  in  the  statute  requiring-  that  the  funeral  of  a  regent  master  of 
arts  or  of  a  scholar  in  that  faculty  shall  be  attended  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  regents,  and  at  the  same  time  expressly    declaring  that  masters  and 
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scholars  of  grammar  are  not  entitled  to  such  an  honor.  The  grammarian 
indeed  in  those  daf^s  was  nothing  more  than  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  wliich  that  vocation  was  held  had  perhaps  reached  its  lowest  point. 
The  extended  sense  in  which  the  tenn  fframnuUieus  hod  been  originally 
understood,  and  in  which  it  was  again  before  very  long  to  be  employed,  did 
not  apply  to  the  matter  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
taught  only  schoolboys^  and  they  learned  only  the  elements.  It  was  sadly 
significant  moreover  of  the  character  of  his  vocation  that  every  inceptor  in 
grammar  received  a  *  palmer '  (ferule),  and  a  rod,  and  then  proceeded  to  flog 
a  boy  publicly  in  the  schools.  Hence  Erasmus  in  his  Encomium  MorUx^  dear 
as  the  cause  of  Latin  learning  was  to  his  heart,  does  not  hesitate  to  satirize 
the  grammarians  of  his  time  as  *  a  race  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,  who 
grow  old  at  their  woric  surrounded  by  herds  of  boys,  deafened  by  continual 
uproar,  and  poisoned  by  a  close,  foul  atmosphere ;  satisfied  however  so  long 
OS  they  can  overawe  the  terrified  throng  by  the  terrors  of  their  look  and 
speech,  and,  while  they  cut  them  to  pieces  with  ferule,  birch,  and  thong, 
gratify  their  own  merciless  natures  at  pleasure.'  Sindlarly,  in  a  letter  written 
somewhat  later,  he  tells  us  what  difficulty  he  encountered  when  he  sought  to 
find  at  Cambridge  a  second  master  for  ColeVs  newly  founded  school  at  St* 
Paurs,  and  liow  a  college  don,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  subject,  sneeringly 
rejoined—*  Who  would  put  up  with  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster  who  could  get 
his  living  in  any  other  way? ' 

Courm  if  Study  /or  an  ArU  B'udaU. 
As  the  university  gathered  its  members  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
many  of  the  students  came  from  districts  a  weel£*s  Journey  remote,  it  was 
customary  for  parents  to  entrust  their  sons  to  the  care  of  a  *  fetcher,'  who 
after  making  a  preliminary  tour  in  order  to  form  his  party,  which  often  num- 
bered upwards  of  twenty,  proceeded  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Cambridge. 
On  his  arrival  two  courses  were  open  to  the  youthful  freshman : — he  might 
cither  attach  himself  to  one  of  Uie  religious  foundations,  in  which  case  Ills 
career  for  life  might  be  looked  upon  as  practically  decided;  or  he  might  enter 
himself  under  a  resident  master,  as  intending  to  take  holy  orders,  or  perhaps, 
though  such  instances  were  probably  confined  to  the  nobility,  as  a  simple 
layman.  In  no  case  however  was  he  permitted  to  remain  in  residence  except 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  superior.  Unless  it  was  the  design  of  his  parents 
that  he  should  follow  the  religious  life,  ho  would  probably  before  setting  out 
have  been  fully  warned  against  the  allurements  of  all  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans, until  a  friar  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  kind  of  ogre,  and 
he  would  hasten  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  put  himself  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  a  master.  The  disparity  of  age  between  master  and  pupil  was 
generally  less  than  at  the  present  day :  the  former  would  often  not  be  more 
than  twenty-one,  the  latter  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  consequently 
their  relations  were  of  much  less  formal  character,  and  the  selection,  so  far  as 
the  scholar  was  concerned,  a  more  Important  matter.  A  scholar  from  the 
south  chose  a  master  from  the  same  latitude;  if  he  could  succeed  In  meeting 
with  one  from  the  same  county  he  considered  himself  yet  more  fortunate ;  if 
aspiring  to  become  a  canonist  or  a  civilian  he  would  naturally  seek  for  a 
master  also  engaged  upon  such  studies.  The  master  In  turn  was  expected  to 
interest  himself  in  his  pupil ;  no  scholar  was  to  be  rudely  repulsed  on  the 
score  of  poverty ;  If  unable  to  pay  for  both  lodging  and  tuition  he  often 
rendered  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  very  humble  services ;  he  waited  at 
table,  went  on  errands,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  the  Pseudo- 
Boethins,  was  often  rewarded  by  his  nuistei's  left- off  garments.  The  aids 
held  out  by  the  university  were  then  but  few.    There  were  some  nine  or  ten 
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poorly  endowed  foundations,  one  or  two  nniverslty  exhibitions,  and  finally 
the  university  cliest,  from  which,-  as  a  la  t  resource,  the  hard?pinched  student 
might  borrow  if  he  hod  aug^ht  to  pledge.  The  hostel  where  he  resided  pro- 
tected him  from  positive  extorUon,  but  he  was  still  under  the  necessity  of 
making  certain  payments  towards  the  expenses.  The  wealthier  class  appear 
to  have  been  under  no  pecuniary  obligations  whatever.  When  therefore  a 
scholar's  funds  entirely  f idled  him,  and  his  8enietice»  or  his  Sutnr/*vlay  his 
Venetian  cutlery,  and  his  winter  cloak  had  all  found  their  way  into  the 
proctor's  hands  as  security  for  moneys  advanced,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  otiicr  means.  His  academic  life  was  far  from  being  considered  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  manual  labor.  It  has  been  conjectured,  by  a  high 
antliority,  that  the  long  vacation  was  originally  designed  to  allow  of  members 
of  the  univci*sitics  assisting  in  Uie  then  all-important  operation  of  the  ingatli- 
ering  of  the  har>'C8t.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  a  far  more 
]K>phlar  method  of  replenishing  an  empty  purse,  a  method  which  tlie  example 
of  the  Mendicants  had  rendered  all  but  universal,  and  this  w^as  no  other  than 
begging  on  the  public  highways.  Among  the  vices  of  that  rude  age  parsi- 
mo  y  was  rarely  one,  the  exercise  of  charity  being  in  fact  regarded  as  a 
religious  duty.  Universal  begging  Implies  universal  giving.  And  so  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  wealthy  merchant,  journeying  between  Lon- 
don and  Norwich,  or  the  well-beneflced  ecclesiastic  or  prior  of  a  great  house 
on  his  way  to  some  monastery  in  the  fen  country,  would  be  accosted  by  some 
solitary  youth  with  a  more  intelligent  countenance  and  more  educated  accent 
tlian  ordinary,  and  bo  plaintively  solicited  either  In  English  or  in  Latin,  aa 
might  best  suit  the  cose,  for  the  love  of  Our  Lady  to  assist  a  distressed 
votary  of  learning.  In  the  course  of  time  this  easy  method  of  replenishing 
an  empty  purse  was  found  to  have  become  far  too  popular  among  university 
students,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  enact  that  no  scholar  t  hould  beg 
in  the  highways  until  the  chancellor  had  satisfied  himself  of  Uie  merits  of 
each  individual  case  and  granted  a  certificate  for  tlio  purpose.  It  would 
appear  from  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes  that  a  scholar  always  wore  a  dis- 
tinctive dress,  though  it  is  uncertain  in  what  this  consisted.  It  was  probably 
both  an  unpretending  and  inexpensive  article  of  attire,  but  however  unpre- 
tending it  is  amusing  to  note  that  it  was  much  more  frequently  falsely  as- 
sumed than  unlawfully  laid  aside.  In  like  manner  ambitious  sopbisters, 
disguised  in  bachelors*  capes,  would  endeavor  to  gain  credit  for  a  perfected 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  the  trivium;  while  bachelors,  in  their 
turn,  at  both  universities  drew  down  upon  themselves  fulmiuations  against 
the  *  audacity*  of  those  of  their  number  who  should  dare  to  parade  in 
masters*  hoods.  In  other  respects  the  dress  of  the  undergraduate  was  le  t 
very  much  to  his  own  discretion  and  resources,  until  what  seemed  excess  of 
costliness  and  extravagance,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  generation  that  delighted 
in  fantastic  costume,  called  forth  a  prohibition  like  that  of  Archbishop 
Stratford. 

BACHELORSHIP  OP  AKTS — THE  BOFHISTER. 

The  probability  is  that  originally  bachelorship  did  not  Imply  admiwon  to  a 
degrety  but  simply  the  termination  of  the  state  of  pupildom :  the  idea  involved 
in  the  term  being,  that  though  no  longer  a  schoolboy,  he  was  stiU  not  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  others.  It  Is  probable 
that  as  soon  as  a  student  began  to  hear  lectures  on  log^c,  he  was  encouraged 
to  attend  the  schools  to  be  present  at  the  disputations,  but  It  was  not  until 
he  had  completed  his  course  of  study  in  this  branch  tha(  he  was  entitled  to 
take  part  in  these  trials  of  skill  and  became  known  as  a  '  general  sophister.* 
After  he  had  attained  to  this  status  ho  was  permitted  to  present  him  elf  as  a 
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public  dispntant,  and  at  least  two  ^responsioiiB'  and  '  opponencies,'  the 
defcnslYe  and  ofienaive  parts  in  the  discussion  of  a  qtu»tio^  appear  to  have 
been  obligatory,  while  those  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  such  contests  were 
selected  to  attend  upon  the  deUrminieny  or  incepting  bachelors  of  arts,  as 
their  assessors  in  more  ardent  disputes.  When  the  student^s  fourth  year  of 
study  was  completed,  it  devolved  on  certain  masters  of  arts  appointed  by  the 
ttniversity  to  make  inquiry  with  respect  to  his  age,  academical  status,  and 
private  character.  If  they  were  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  was  permitted  to 
proceed  with  the  examination  which  he  must  pass  before  he  could  present 
himself  as  a  gueatUmist,  ad  reipondendum  qucutioni.  This  ordeal  toolc  place  in 
the  arts  schools,  where  he  was  examined  by  the  proctors,  *  posers,*  and 
regent  masters  of  arts:  as  a  test  of  proficiency  it  appears  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  present  final  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  or  for 
honors,  and  when  it  had  been  passed  the  candidate  received,  either  from  the 
authorities  of  his  college  or  the  master  of  his  hostel,  a  MtppU&it  to  the 
chancellor  and  the  Senate.  This  $mpplieat  having  been  favorably  entertained, 
he  was  allowed  to  present  himself  as  a  questionist.  Of  this  ceremony,  which 
was  probably  little  more  tlian  a  matter  of  form,  we  have  an  amusing  account 
in  Stokjn^  Book^  a  volume  compiled  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Fellow  of 
Klng^s  College  who  had  filled  for  many  years  the  office  of  esquire  bedel, 
and  that  of  registrary  of  the  university. 

The  QuuiUmid. 

On  the  appointed  day  one  of  the  bedels  made  his  appearance  in  the  court 
of  the  college  or  hostel,  shortly  before  nineo*clocl£,  crying,  *  Aflim*^  oIIovm^  goe. 
Misters,  goe,*  having  assembled  masters,  bachelors,  scholars,  and  questionists, 
and  marshalled  them  in  due  order,  proceeded  to  conduct  them  to  the  arts 
schools.  As  they  entered,  one  of  the  bedds  cried,  Nottra  mater^  bonanmfay  bona 
ftcva^  and  the  father  of  the  college  took  his  seat  in  the  responsions*  chair,  *■  his 
children  standing  over  against  him  in  order.'  Then  the  bedel,  turning  to  the 
father,  said,  lUverende  pater^  UeAU  Ubi  ineipert^  mdan^  et  eooperM  H  placet. 
Then  the  father  proceeded  to  propound  his  questions  to  each  of  his  children 
in  order,  and  when  they  had  been  duly  answered  he  summed  up  his  conclu- 
sions. This  questioning  again  was  probably  purely  formal  in  its  character, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  unparental  in  the  extreme  if  be  re- 
plied to  any  of  his  children  and  involved  a  feeble  questionist  in  argument, 
it  being  expressly  provided  that  if  he  thus  unduly  lengthened  the  proceedings 
the  bedel  might  *  knock  him  out,'  an  operation  which  consisted  in  hammer^ 
ing  at  the  school  doors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  voices  of  the  dis- 
putants inaudible.  When  each  questionist  had  responded  tlie  pfocession  was 
again  formed,  as  before,  and  the  bedel  escorted  them  back  to  their  college. 

DeUrmiruUion— Standing  in  QnadraffeHma, 

The  above  ceremony  of  Questionist  was  always  held  a  few  days  before  Ash- 
Wednesday:  on  its  completion  the  questionist  became' an  Incepting  bachelor, 
and  from  being  required  r»pondere  ad  qumttvomm^  was  now  called  upon 
diUrmitiare  quaiUifmem,  that  is,  to  preside  over  disputations  similar  to  those  in 
which  he  had  previously  played  the  part  of  opponent  or  respondent,— In  the 
language  of  Dean  Peacock,  *  to  review  the  whole  question  disputed,  notice 
the  imperfections  or  fallacies  in  the  arguments  advanced,  and  finally  pro- 
nounce his  decisions  or  determfnatinn,  itehalatiico  mcrt,^  As  he  was  required 
to  appear  in  this  capacity  throughout  the  whole  of  Lent,  he  was  said  rtan  in 
quadragnima,  and  ttans  in  quadrageHma  was  the  academical  designation  of  an 
incepting  bachelor  of  arts:  as  however  the  minimum  number  of  days  on 
which  he  was  required  to  determine  was  never  less  than  nine,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  such  arduous  duties  for  so  lengthened  a  period  might  prove  too 
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ieriouB  a  demand  on  the  resource*  or  conrage  of  some  yonthfnl  bachelors, 
the  determiner  was  allowed,  if  he  demanded  such  permission,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  another  bachelor  and  to  determine  by  proxy.  We  find  accord- 
ingly a  statute  wliich  relates  to  those  deUrmiMgig  for  oUun^  whereby  it  is  re- 
quired that  those  bachelors  whose  services  were  thus  called  into  request 
should  always  be  at  least  a  yearns  standing  senior  to  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented. But  while  the  timid  or  incompetent  shunned  the  lengthened  ordeal, 
the  aspirant  for  distinction  hailed  the  ceremony  of  determination  as  the  grand 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  his  powers.  In  the  faculty  of  arts  a  scholar  was 
out  logieua  out  ftuSiM,  and  every  effort  was  made  on  these  occasions  to  produce 
an  impression  of  superior  sldll.  A  numerous  audience  was  looked  upon  as 
essential.  Friends  were  solicited  to  be  present,  and  these  in  turn  brought 
their  own  acquaintance:  indiscreet  partiians  would  even  appear  to  have 
sometimes  placed  themselyes  near  the  entrance  and  pounced  upon  psssers-by 
and  dragged  them  within  the  building,  in  order  that  they  might  lend  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  proceedings  by  their  involuntary  presence.  One  of  the 
Oxford  statutes  is  an  express  edict  against  this  latter  practice. 
T%$  bufpUjur-^lhe  Oreal  Commmcemad—The  AeL 
Before  the  bachelor  could  become  a  master  of  arts,  he  must  pass  through 
another  aqd  yet  more  formidable  ordeal,  he  must  eommmee.  On  notifying  his 
wish  to  this  effect  to  the  authorities,  either  personally  or  through  the  regent 
by  whom  he  was  officially  represented,  he  was  required  to  answer  three  ques- 
tions,— Sub  quo^—in  quo  loeo  out  ybi,^^quo  iempon  ami  qttmuh, — imeiperd.  The 
day  selected  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  day  of  the  Great  Com- 
mencement, the  second  of  July,  and  as  this  was  the  cfiicf  academical 
ceremony  of  the  year,  It  was  held  not  In  the  arts  schools,  but  in  the  church 
of  Great  8t  llary.  It' would  app«ar  that  on  the  preceding  day  other  exer- 
cises took  place  in  the  arts  schools,  which  from  their  immediately  preceding 
the  day  of  inception  were  known  as  the  Vetperia,  But  the  crowning  day  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  inception.  As  the  disputations  were  preceded  by  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  the  assembly  was  convened  at  the  early  hour  of 
seven,  when  the  sacred  edifice  became  thronged  by  doctors  of  the  different 
faculties,  masters  regent  and  non-regent,  and  spectators  of  every  grade. 
When  the  exercises  began,  the  Incepting  master,  with  the  regent  master  of 
arts  who  acted  as  his  father,  took  up  his  position  at  an  appointed  place  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  church.  The  father  then  placed  the  cap  {piUwn\ 
the  sign  of  the  magisterial  dignity,  on  the  inceptor^s  head,  who  would  then 
proceed  to  read  aloud  a  passage  from  Aristotle.  From  this  passage  he  would 
previously  have  selected  and  submitted  to  the  chancellor's  approval  two 
affirmations  of  questions,  which  he  proposed  formally  to  defend  in  logical 
dispute  sgainst  all  comers.  It  devolved  first  of  all  on  the  youngest  regent, 
his  senior  by  one  year,  who  was  known  from  his  part  on  these  occasions  as 
the  pngvarieator^  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  The  inceptor,  if  placing  a  modest 
estimate  on  his  own  powers,  would  probably  have  selected  Fome  easily  de- 
fended thesis,  and  the  pnmforimUir  would  find  all  his  dialectical  sidll  called 
into  request  by  the  attempt  to  turn  an  almost  unassailable  position.  He  was 
however  indemnified  to  some  extent  by  the  license  which  he  received  on 
these  occasions  to  indulge  in  a  prefatory  oration,  wherein  be  was  permitted 
to  satirize  with  satumalian  freedom  the  leading  characters  in  the  university 
or  more  prominent  transactions  of  the  preceding  academical  year.  When 
this  often  dreaded  performance  was  over,  and  he  bad  fairly  tested  the  de- 
fensive powers  of  the  inceptor,  the  proctor  eald  S**JlfleU,  and  the  place  of  the 
regent  was  forthwith  filled  by  the  youngest  non-regent  On  the  latter  it 
devolved  to  sustain  and  carry  out  the  attack  of  his  predecessor,  and  when 
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he,  in  his  turn,  had  Baf&cllbtly  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  the  candidate,  the 
youngest  doctor  of  divinity  stepped  forward  and  i«unimed  up  the  conclusions. 
Other  formalities  of  admission  followed,  until  ut  la;^t  the  inceptor  w&s  saluted 
by  the  bedel  as  XosUr  mayi-'^fe  ,  who  ut  the  same  time  pronounced  his  name; 
he  then  retired  from  the  arena,  and  the  next  incepting  master  stepped  into 

his  place. 

ExpetiMs  and  Di*»'pai'On  vf  the  Ceiemwty. 

It  has  at  all  times  been  a  distinctly  avowed  article  of  faith  with  a  majority 
of  aniversity  students  that  the  depression  of  spirits  incident  upon  evcre 
mental  exertion  should  be  relieved  by  occasional  if  not  frequent  festivities, 
and  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  even  in  those  days  of  professed  asceticism,  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  different  stages  of  academic  progress  naturally 
suggested  themselves  a^  fitting  opportunities  for  such  relaxations,  the  main 
dispute  between  the  authorities  and  the  students  being  apparently  simply  a 
question  of  degree.  Thus  even  the  youthful  sophister,  at  the  time  of  his 
respon^-ions,  indulged  in  an  expenditure  which  the  chancellor  at  Oxford 
fonnd  It  necessary  to  limit  to  slxteenpcnce ;  bachelors,  atanten  in  quadrrtj/e4may 
scandalized  the  nnlveri-lty  by  bacchanalian  gatherings  even  in  *thc  holy 
season  of  Lent,*  until  they  were  forbidden  from  holding  any  such  cclcbra 
tions  whatever ;  while  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  papal  authorit} 
was  invoked  to  prevent  Inceptors  expending  more  than  tria  nUUia  TuronetiJ^ium 
a  snm  which  as  thu*  expressed  In  the  silver  coinage  of  Tours  equalled  no  1es5 
than  £41 13«.  4(1.,  English  money  of  the  period,  or  some  five  hundred  pounds 
of  the  present  day.  It  Is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  average 
expenditure  of  Incepting  masters  of  arts  made  any  approach  to  a  sum  of 
this  magnitude,  but  in  all  cases  the  expense  was  considerable. 

Incepting  for  Ofhers. 

Frescnts  of  gowns  and  gloves  to  the  different  officers  of  the  university, 
together  with  their  entertainment  at  a  banquet,  along  with  the  regents  fov 
the  time  being  and  the  Inceptor^s  personal  frlcnd->,  must  at  all  times  havo 
involved  a  formidable  outlay,  and  enables  us  to  understand  how  It  is  that  wc 
find  the  wealthier  inceptors  sometimes  ineepfing  for  o(Ker$^  a  phrase  which 
probably  Implies  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony  and  therewith  ob- 
taining increased  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  dialectical  skill  in  the 
public  exercises. 

Hegent  Master  of  ArUt — Ledmti. 

When  the  year  of  his  Inception  was  completed  the  master  of  arts  was 
required,  if  called  upon,  to  give  an  ordinary  lecture  In  the  arts  schools,  for 
oiM  yfar  at  leatt:  while  thus  officiating  he  was  known  as  a  regent  master 
of  arts. 

Such  then  were  the  snccessire  stages  that  marked  the  progrcs  \  of  the 
Brt«  student: — that  of  the  sophister,  or  disputant  in  the  schools, — of  the 
bachelor  of  arts,  eligible  in  turn  to  give  subsidiary  or  cursory  lectures, — of 
the  incepting  master  of  arts  who  had  received  his  license  to  teach  In  any 
university  In  Europe,— and  of  the  regent  master  of  arts  who  lectured  for  a 
definite  term  as  the  instructor  appointed  by  the  university. 

Cursor  and  CurtoHe  Lecturing. 

The  bachelor,  after  the  completion  of  his  year  of  determination,  was,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  lecturer :  as  however  he 
discharged  this  office  while  his  own  tvurst  tf  atudy  was  still  Incomplete,  ho 
was  himself  known  as  a  eunor  and  was  said  to  lecture  cufmris  ;  we  must  bo 
careful  not  to  confound  these  lecturer  with  the  oftliuary  lectures  given  by 
ma  ters  of  arts  The  staple  instruction  provided  by  the  university  for  arts 
students  was  given  by  the  regents:  and  as  the  funds  of  the  university  were 
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not  snfflcicnt  to  provide  thii  instnicUon  gratis,  «rhilo  tlie  majority  of  the 
Btudents  could  afford  to  pay  but  a  trifling  fee,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
it  binding  on  every  master  of  arts  to  lecture  in  iiis  turn,  if  so  required — tlie 
fees  paid  by  the  scholars  to  the  bedels  constituting  his  sole  remuneration. 
The  lectures  thus  given  took  precedence  of  all  others.  They  were  given  at 
stated  hours,  from  nine  to  twelve,  during  which  time  no  cursory  or  extraor- 
dinary lecturer  was  permitted  to  assemble  an  audience.  They  commenced  and 
terminated  on  specified  days,  and  were  probably  entirely  traditional  in  their 
conception  and  treatment  of  the  subject  It  would  frequently  happen  that 
overflowing  nnmbers,  or  the  necessity  of  completing  a  prescribed  course 
within  the  term,  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor, 
who  was  called  the  lecturer's  *  extraordinary '  and  was  said  to  lecture 
extraordinarie.  If  thi^  coadjutor  were  a  bachelor,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
he  would  be  described  as  lecturing  cunorie  as  well  as  extraardinarie ;  but  in 
course  of  time  the  term  cnrtorie  began  to  be  applied  to  all  estra  lectures,  and 
hence  even  masters  of  arts  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as  lecturing  eurwrU^ 
tliat  is  t-o  Bay,  giving  that  supplementary  assistance  which  usually  devolved 
oti  the  bachelors. 

Methods  qf  lHStr7ic(iot^^Tk$  Analytiemt, 

If  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  method  employed  by  the  lecturer?,  we  shall 
readily  understand  that  at  a  time  when  students  rarely  possessed  a  copy  of 
'the  text  of  the  author  under  discussion— the  Sentences  and  the  Siwtmu'is 
being  probably  the  only  frequent  exceptions — their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  author  was  generally  made  in  the  lecture-room,  and  the  whole  method  of 
the  lecturer  must  have  differed  widely  from  that  of  modem  times.  The 
method  pursued  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  of  which  Aquinas^s 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  and  the  Qncetiiionet  of  Buridanus  on  the  Ethics  may 
be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  In  the  employment  of  the  former  the  plan  pur- 
sued was  purely  traditional  and  never  varied.  The  lecturer  commenced  by 
discussing  a  few  general  questions  having  reference  to  the  treatise  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  explain,  and  in  the  customary  Aristotelian  fashion  treated 
of  its  material,  formal,  final,  and  efficient  cause  He  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal divisions;  took  the  first  division  and  subdivided  it;  divided  apiin  the 
subdivision  and  repeated  the  process  until  he  had  subdivided  down  to  the 
first  chapter.  He  then  ag;ain  divided  until  he  had  reached  a  subdriision 
which  included  only  a  single  sentence  or  complete  idea.  Ho  finally  took  this 
sentence  a'td  expressed  it  in  other  terms  which  might  serve  to  make  the  con- 
ception more  clear.  He  never  pa  sed  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another, 
from  one  chapter  to  another,  or  even  from  one  sentence  to  another,  without 
a  minute  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  which  each  division,  chapter,  or  sentence 
was  placed  after  that  by  which  it  was  immediately  preceded ;  wliile,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  painful  toll,  he  would  sometimes  be  found  hanging  pain- 
fully over  a  single  letter  or  mark  of  punctuation.  This  minuteness,  es- 
pecially in  lectures  on  the  civil  law,  was  deemed  the  quintessence  of  criticisR?. 
To  call  in  question  the  dicta  of  the  author  himself,  whether  Aristotle, 
Augustine,  or  Justinian,  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  either  lecturer  or 
audience.  There  were  no  rash  emendations  of  a  corrupt  text  to  be  demol- 
ished, no  theories  of  philosophy  or  history  to  be  subjected  to  a  merciless 
dissection;  in  the  pages  over  which  the  lecturer  prosed  was  contained  all 
that  he  or  any  one  else  knew  about  the  subject,  perhaps  even  all  that  it  was 
deemed  pos  ible  to  know. 

Ths  D'udcetieal  Method. 

The  second  method,  and  probably  by  far  the  nfore  popular  one,  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  student  in  the  practice  of  easting  the  thought  of  the 
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author  into  a  form  that  might  serve  as  subject  matter  for  the  a]i-pro- 
Tailing  logic.  Whenever  a  passage  presented  itself  that  admitted  of  a 
twofold  interpretation,  the  one  or  other  interpretation  was  Uirown  into  the 
form  of  a  q»<B»tiOy  and  then  discussed  pro  and  con,  the  arguments  on  either 
side  being  drawn  up  In  the  usual  array.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  at  lectures 
of  this  kind  that  the  instruction  often  assumed  a  catechetical  form — one  of 
the  statutes  expressly  requiring  that  students  should  be  ready  with  their 
answers  to  any  questions  that  might  be  put,  *  according  to  the  method  of 
questioning  used  by  the  masters,  if  the  mode  of  lecturing  used  in  that 
faculty  required  questions  and  answers. '  Finally  the  lecturer  brought  forward 
his  own  interpretation  and  defended  it  against  every  objection  to  which  It 
might  appear  liable:  each  solution  being  formulated  in  the  ordinary 
syllogistic  fashion,  and  the  student  being  thus  furnished  with  a  stock  of 
qiumtUmen  and  arguments  reqnisito  for  enabling  him  to  undertake  his  part  as 
a  disputant  in  the  schools.  Hence  the  second  stage  of  the  irivium  not  only 
absorbed  an  excessive  amount  of  attention  but  it  overwhelmed  and  molded 
the  whole  course  of  study.  It  was  the  science  which,  as  the  students 
SummuleB  assured  him,  held  the  key  to  all  the  others, — €td  omnium  met?iodorvm 
prinetpUi  vlam  habenx.  Even  the  study  of  grammar  was  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  Prlscian  and  Donatus  were  cast  into  the  form  of  qucestUmei^ 
wherein  the  granmiar  student  was  required  to  exhibit  something  of  dialectical 
skilL  It  was  undoubtedly  from  the  prevalence  of  this  method  of  treatment 
that  diputation  became  that  besetting  vice  of  the  age  which  the  opponents 
of  the  scholastic  culture  so  severely  satirized.  *  They  dispute,*  said  VIves,  in 
his  celebrated  treatise,  De  CorrupiiM  Artitnu,  '  before  dinner,  at  dinner,  and 
after  dinner;  in  public  and  In  private,  at  all  places  and  at  all  times.* 

The  Ifon-EffftrU. 

When  the  student  in  arts  had  incepted  and  delivered  his  lectures  as  regent, 
his  duties  were  at  an  end.  He  had  received  in  his  degree  a  diploma  which 
entitled  him  to  give  instruction  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  trlvium  and 
quadrivium  in  any  university  In  Europe.  He  had  also  discharged  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  university  it  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  henceforth 
known,  if  he  continued  to  reside,  as  a  non-regent  If  he  left  its  pre- 
cincts he  was  certain  to  bo  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  learning,  and  ho  might 
probably  rely  on  obtaining  employment  as  a  teacher  and  earning  a  modest 
though  somewhat  precarious  income.  He  formed  one  of  that  class  so  felicit- 
ously delineated  in  Chaucer*s  *poor  clerke,*  and,  dark  and  enigmatic  as  were 
many  of  the  pages  of  his  Latin  Aristotle,  ho  valued  his  capacity  to  expound 
the  rest  and  was  valued  for  it.  But  as  In  every  *age  with  the  majority  of 
students,  learning  was  seldom  valued  in  those  days  as  an  ultimate  good,  but 
for  its  reproductive  capacity,  and  viewed  in  this  light  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  had  but  a  moderate  value.  The  ambitious  scholar,  intent  upon  worldly 
and  professional  success,  directed  his  effoils  to  theology  or  to  the  civil  or 
canon  law. 

Bfquiremenin  far  Drgreti  in  Theology. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  these  times  de- 
serve to  be  contrasted  with  those  until  lately  in  force.  It  was  necessary  (1) 
that  the  candidate  should  have  ^een  a  regent  in  arts,  i.  e.  he  must  have  acted 
as  an  instructor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  secular  learning ;  (2)  that  he  should 
have  attended  lectures  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the  university ;  (3)  that  ho 
should  have  heard  lectures  on  the  Bible  for  two  years ;  (4)  that  during  his 
career  he  should  have  lectured  cursorily  on  some  book  of  the  canonical 
scriptures  for  at  least  ten  days  In  each  term  of  the  academical  year :  (5)  that 
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he  should  hare  lectnred  on  the  whole  of  the  Sentences ;  (6)  that  he  should, 
subsequently  to  his  lectures,  haTe  preached  publicly  ad  dervrn^  and  also  hare 
responded  and  opposed  in  all  the  schools  of  his  faculty.  It  was  properly  the 
function  of  a  doctor  to  deliyery  the  ordinary  lecture  in  this  course,  but  the 
duty  would  appear  to  have  often  deyolvcd  upon  the  bachelors,  and  thus, 
though  still  pursuing  their  own  course  of  study  for  thjB  doctorial  degree,  they 
were  known  as  biUid  ordlnarii  or  simply  as  hthlici  ;  those  of  them  who  deUv- 
ered  the  eurtory  lectures  were  known  as  d<&  iei  eurwont  or  simply  rurnora; 
and  those  who  lectured  on  the  Sentences  were  known  as  the  SefUeniiarii. 

Ckmntt  in  Canon  and  CM  Law. 

The  courses  for  the  doctorial  degree  in  civil  and  canon  law  were  equally 
laborious.  In  the  former  it  was  not  imperative  that  the  candidate  should 
have  been  a  regent  in  arts,  but  failing  this  qualification  he  was  required  to 
have  heard  lectures  on  the  civil  law  for  ten  instead  of  eight  years ;  he  muat 
have  heard  the  IHge$twn  VbLum  twice,  the  Digeatum  Xovum  and  the  Inft-riiatum 
once.  He  must  also  have  lectnred  on  the  Jnftrtiatvm  and  on  the  Institntes, 
must  himseir  be  the  possessor  of  the  two  Digests  and  be  able  to  shew  that  he 
held  in  his  custody,  either  borrowed  or  his  own  property,  all  the  other  text- 
boolu  of  the  course.  In  the  coarse  for  the  canon  law  the  candidate  was  ny 
quired  to  have  heard  lectures  on  the  civil  law  for  three  years  and  on  the 
Decretals  for  another  three  years ;  he  must  have  attended  cursory  lectures  on 
the  Bible  for  at  least  two  years ;  must  himself  have  lectnred  enrmirie  on  one 
of  four  treatises  and  on  some  one  book  of  the  Decretals.  In  both  branches 
it  was  also  obligatory  that  the  candidate  should  have  kept  or  have  been 
ready  to  keep  all  the  required  opposiUons  and  responsions.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  with  the  fourteenth  century,  the  labors  of  the  canonists  had  been 
seriously  augmented  by  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals 
under  the  auspices  of  Boniface  YIII.,  and  by  that  of  the  Clementines; 
I<oIlard  writers  indeed  are  to  be  found  asserting  that  the  demands  thus  made 
upon  the  time  of  the  canonist  (demands  which  he  dared  not  disregard,  fo  -  the 
papal  anathema  hung  over  all  those  who  should  neglect  their  ttudy;  was  one 
of  the  chief  cau'  cs  of  that  neglect  of  the  scriptures  which  forms  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  theology  of  this  period. 

Courtei  in  Medicine. 

Medicine  did  not  obtain  a  yory  high  position  in  the  Schools  of  Oxford,  It 
is  so  pre-eminently  a  practical  study,  any  high  degree  of  skill  depends  so 
much  on  the  condition  of  each  patient  and  his  local  surroundings,  the 
knowledge  of  the  humaft  body  was  so  superficial,  and  the  range  of  the 
materia  medica  so  limited  and  so  fanciful,  and  in  the  absence  of  hospitals  for 
actual  observation  or  practice,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dialectic  disputation.  It  was  however  recognized  in  the  statutes, 
and  Mulligan  cites  the  provision  respecting  inception  for  a  degree.  *  The  can- 
didates must  already  have  become  Ma  ter  in  Arts,  and  have  followed  his 
medical  study  in  some  university  for  five  years.  He  must  have  read 
Johann  cios^  P.'iilare'u*^  TIteophVe,  haae  on  fevers.  He  must  also  have  rend 
TegnuK  Gt'i  n'<j»— Uic  book  of  symptom*,  the  book  of  aphorisms,  the  book 
of  acute  diseases — and  some  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice.  He  must 
also  have  opposed  and  responded  in  the  sclioi  Is  of  his  faculty,  and  have  had 
two  years  practice.* 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  highest  form  of  culture  aimed  at  in  the 
Cambridge  of  those  days.  Throughout  the  whole  course  the  maxim  dif»ee 
dooendo  was  regularly  enforced,  and  the  honored  title  of  doctor  was  conferred 
only  on  those  who  had  discharged  the  function  of  a  teacher. 
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lyipoe — Prevaricator — Terrae  FUius. 
[Wordsworth  in  his  Student  Lif4^  or  UhivertUy  Society^  given  fho  following 
aoeonnt  by  Mr.  Stokys,  Esquire  Bodel,  and  Begistrary  of  the  Unlvemity,  1558- 
1591,  of  the  regular  performanoes  at  Commencement,  taken  by  him  from  Dean 
Peaoock*8  OhservoUona  oti  the  StatvUa^ 

CEREMOKTES  OF  BACHELORS^   COmCBNCEinCKT. 

^Tlu  order  of  tJu  QiustionUtt.  In  primis,  the  Qncstionists  shall  gyve  the  Be- 
dels wamyngo  upon  the  Le  [Lq,  UffiHlii]  Daye,  that  they  may  proclayme  before 
thordynarie  Bcaders  [the  4  Bamaby  Lecturers  on  Terence,  Log^c,  Philosophy, 
and  Mathematics,  chosen  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  Feast  of  8.  Barnabas.  Ordin- 
arjf  Lectures  included  oomments  of  the  reader ;  Ourtory  Lectures  consisted  in 
simply  reading  the  text  of  the  author  with  the  common  glosses,]  in  the  common 
Schoolcs  tbentrynge  of  their  Questions  at  the  accustomed  Rower,  which  is  at  ix 
of  the  Clocke  [this  was  the  entering  of  Briorum$,  or  answering  questions 
{retpoudendum  qvaettiom.)  out  of  Aristotle's  prior  Analytics]  at  which  tyme  the 
Bedells,  or  one  of  them  shall  go  to  the  Colledge,  Howse,  Hall  or  Hostell,  where 
the  sayd  Questiomsts  be,  and  at  their  cntryng  into  the  sayed  Howse,  Ac,  shall 
call  and  gyve  Waminge  in  the  middest  of  the  Oourte,  with  thees  words,  Alont^ 
Alona^  go€  Mrs.  ffoe^  go€ ;  and  then  to  toll,  or  cause  to  be  tolled  the  Bell  of  the 
Ilowse  to  gather  the  Messrs.  Bachilers,  Schoolers  and  Questionists  together,  and 
all  the  company e  in  their  Habitts  and  Iloodds  being  assembled,  the  Bedells  shall 
goe  before  the  Junior  Questioniste,  and  bo  all  the  Best  in  their  order  shall  folowo 
bareheadded,  and  then  the  Father,  [the  Fellow  of  the  foundation  who  goes  as 
patron  of  the  candidates  of  his  college  who  are  called  his  Son$,  In  later  times 
his  office  has  been  swallowed  in  that  of  tiie  PraeUctor]^  and  after  all  the  Graduats 
and  eompanyo  of  the  sayed  Howse  unto  the  common  Schooles  in  dew  Order ; 
and  when  they  do  enter  into  the  Schooles,  one  of  the  Bedells  shall  saye,  noter 
maUr,  bona  nova,  bona  nova^  and  then  the  Father  being  placed  in  the  Responsalls 
Seate,  and  his  Chyldren  standyng  over  agaynst  hym  in  order,  and  theldcst 
standyng  itf  the  hicr  Hand,  and  the  rest  in  their  order  accordyngly,  the  Bedyll 
shall  proclayme  if  he  have  any  thyngo  to  be  proclaymod,  and  furder  saye,  Bev- 
erends  Ibier^  lieebU  ttbi  indpere^  tedere  et  eooptriri  9%  placet.  That  done  the 
Father  shall  enter  hys  coraniendacions  of  hys  chyldren,  [they  kneeling,  and  the 
Bedells  plucking  their  hoods  over  their  faces],  and  propounding  of  his  Questions 
unto  them,  which  the  eldest  shall  first  aunswer,  and  the  Rest  orderlye ;  and  when 
the  Father  hathe  added  his  conclusion  unto  the  Questions,  the  Bedyll  shall 
brynge  them  Home  in  the  same  order  as  they  went :  and  if  the  Father  shall 
uppon  his  Chyldrcns  Aunswer  replie  and  make  an  Argument,  then  the  Bedell 
shall  knocke  hym  out,  [knock  loudly  at  the  door,  so  as  to  drown  his  argument 
and  bring  it  to  a  close],  and  at  the  uttermost  schoole  Bore,  the  QuestioniMts  shall 
tume  them  to  the  Father  and  the  Company,  and  gj\Q  thanks  for  their  comroyng 
with  them.' 

On  Ash  Wednesday  the  bedell  was  to  bring  the  Determiners,  King's  college 
being  fetched  last,  to  await  the  Ylce-Chancellor  at  8  a.m.  in  St.  Mary's  church. 
If  there  were  no  sermon,  there  was  to  be  common  prayer.  Then  in  the  N.  dia- 
led they  swore  ^FurabitU  quod  Determinetie  adplacUum  Jhrocuratorum,  and  tlicn 
the  Proctours  appoynt  them  their  Senioritie :'  [this  constituted  the  Jlret  Tripos 
Lid  as  it  was  afterward  called,  containing  the  names  of  the  Wranglert  and 
Senior  Optimee  or  Bacoalaurei  quihut  «va  reeervcUw  Senioritat  ComitiU  JViori 
bue:  who,  in  early  times,  were  arranged  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  proctoiis, 
though  no  doubt  they  paid  some  attention  to  merit.  As  lately  as  1700,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  proctors  had  the  right  of  placing  ,one  honorary  Senior  Optime 
apiece  between,  the  1st  and  2nd  Wrangler.  This  may  puzzle  us  when  we  find 
BenUey,  for  instance,  6th  on  the  first  tripos,  through  he  is  rightly  called  8rd 
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wrangler.  *  The  second  Tripos  List,  or  of  jnnior  optimcs  (quihw  eua  retertatvr 
Mniwitat  ComUiis  Ibtterioribus),  whioh  was  formed  on  the  second  Tripos-day, 
had  been,  most  probably,  composed  of  those  questionists,  whoso  superiority  was 
not  already  recognized,  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  quadror 
ftcaimal  exercises.'  The  rest,  •{  voXKol,  had  no  seniority  reserved  till  the  gcncr&l 
Bachelors'  Commencement].  They  then  f^  to  the  Philosophy  Schools  *  where 
Mr.  Vichanncellor,  the  Doctonrs,  and  other  worshipfuU  Strunngcrs  shol  be  placed 
iu  the  Stage  provided  for  them.  The  Father  shall  bo  placed  in  tlio  Kesponsoll 
Scute,  his  eldest  sone  stondyng  at  the  Stalles  ende  npon  hys  right  hando,  Mr. 
Proctonr  shall  sytt  under  the  hie  Chairo  of  the  Bcadcr  [the  ledor  ordinaHus  in 
philosophy.  The  arrangement  of  tho  schools  must  have  been  much  as  we  find  it 
now  remaining  fh>m  the  days  when  Acts  and  Opponencies  were  commonly  held 
there.]  Tho  Magistri  nen  Regentes  [every  M.  A.  under  one  year's  standing  was 
expected  to  examine  in  the  schools  until  the  year  17S&:  the  M.A.'s  first  year 
from  creation  was  his  year  necestariae  regentiae  :  many  off^the  friars  and  monks 
were  chased  out  of  the  university  in  15S7,  as  well  as  oth^  D.D.  who  swore  to 
keep  a  longer  term  of  regency,  and  it  was  found  necessary  t6  add  to  the  nectstary 
regency,  first  one^  and  then  two  years  extra,  which  were  not  opsolutcly  binding]  in 
the  upper  stalles  upon  the  Father's  side ;  and  the  Mr.  Regent  Disputers  shall  sit 
in  the  first  Stall.  And  when  every  man  is  placed,  the  Senior  Proctor  shall,  with 
some  oration,  shortly  move  the  Father  to  bcgyn,  who,  after  bis  exhortation  unto 
his  Children,  shall  call  fourthc  his  eldest  sone,  and  animate  hym  to  dispute  with 
an  ouLD>  BACHiLOUR,  which  shall  sit  upon  a  stools  before  Mr.  Proctours,  unto 
whome  tho  sone  shall  propound  2  Questions,  and  in  botho  them  shall  the  sone 
dispute,  askyng  leave  of  Mr.  Proctonr  untyll  the  Proctour  shall  wyll  hym  to 
gyve  Place  imto  hys  Father.  Then  shall  the  Bedels,  standyng  before  tho  Father, 
make  curtesye,  and  soy  in  Frenche,  Koter  Determinert,  Je  vovs  remercU  de  U 
Argent  qvs  tout  aveg  donner  a  may  «t  a'  mei»  eompanimtn*  :  povrquoy  jjt  prie  a 
Dieu  que  il  vovs  veuUlet  donner  tret  bonne  v»d,  et  en  la  Fin  la  Joye  de  Paradise. 
And  then  make  curteseye  unto  Mr.  Proctours  and  then  to  the  Father  agaync, 
sayinge,  Pfrmiesum  est  Dominationi  tue  incipere^  sedere^  co-operiri  quando  vclU. 
Then  the  Father  askyng  Liccns  of  Mr.  Proctours  shall  dispnto  with  the  old 
BACHILOUR,  and  after  hym  two  Regents ;  and  when  the  sayed  two  Regents  have 
fended  at  thappoyntmente  of  Mr.  Proctours,  then  shall  the  Father  of  thacte,  put- 
tynge  of  his  bonct,  propounde  two  other  new  Questions  and  discourse  npon 
them  in  such  manner  as  he  wyll  defcnde  the  same,  agaynst  wht)m  two  other  Re- 
gents shall  dispute  so  longe  as  shalbe  thought  good  unto  Mr.  Proctours,  whicli 
with  some  convenient  oration  shall  conclude  this  dayes  dysputation,  saying,  Nos 
eontinvamut  hane  Dispviacionem  in  JSbram  primam  Diei  Jovis  poU  quartam 
Dominieam  hujue  Qvadrageeime.  And  immediately  a  Sophister  provided  by  the 
Proctour  shall  knele  before  the  Responsall  sett,  and  have  for  hys  labour  id,  and 
1  Lib.  of  Figgs.  Then  the  Bedell  havyng  a  RoUe  of  all  the  Questionists  accord- 
yng  to  their  Senioritie,  shall  call  them,  and  set  them  through  the  Responsall 
Seat,  begynnyng  with  the  Senior,  at  his  entring  the  Proctour  shall  sayo,  Incipi- 
atiSy  and  pausyng  a  whyle,  shall  saye,  Ad  oppositum,  then  Sedmtie^  and  last  Ex- 
eatis:  and  with  that  the  Questioniste  senior  shall  goe  fourthe  of  the  Stall.* 
And  so  on  with  tho  rest.  The  next  day  four  weeks  virtually  the  same  ceremony 
was  performed.  ^  And  when  oil  have  passed  Uirough  the  Stalle,  then  shall  the 
senior  Procurator  saye.  In  Dei  nomine  Amen,  Authorifate  qua  fungimur,  decer- 
nimv»j  ereamutf  et  pronuneiamua  omnes  hvjve  anni  Deierminatoree  finalUer  deter- 
minaeee  et  aetualiter  esse  in  ArUbue  BaeAaletureoe.^  After  this  the  *  Vichaunccl- 
lour'  and  the  rest  had  supper  at  the  charge  of  the  BetermineTs  *  at  wLat  Howsc 
the  Proctours  shall  apoynte.i  They  were  to  provide  the  like  on  the  Thursday 
before  ^Shrove  Sondaye:'  also  to  give  gloves  to  the  'Father,  Mr.  Proctours,  and 
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the  BACHiLZV  xvBwmYVOMy^  and  the  procton  were  to  give  to  each  bcdcl  a  pair 
for  his  pains.  Another  important  point  ia,  that  *  All  the  Determinera  dotbe  sytte 
in  the  New  Chappel  [attached  to  the  divinity  achoola,  afterward  part  of  the 
library ;  here  each  deteiminer  waa  to  say  the  de  prqfundia^  &c.]  witliin  the 
Bchoola,  from  one  of  the  Olocfce  natyll  fyve  npon  the  MondayOf  Tiiesdaye, 
Wenadaye,  and  Thnrsdaye  in  the  weeke  before  Shrove  Sondaye  abyding  tliere 
examynation  of  eo  many  maaters  [?  Regents]  as  wyll  repayre  for  that  canse 
thether ;  and  Arom  three  to  four  all  they  have  a  Potation  of  Flggs,  Reasons,  and 
Almona,  Bonnea,  and  Beer,  at  the  charge  of  the  sayed  Determiners,  whereat  all 
the  Bedells  maj  be  preaent  daylyo :  and  upon  the  Thursdaye  they  be  only  exam- 
ined In  Bonge  and  wiightynge.  And  twoe  Magister  Regents  [afterward  called 
Jfoderaton]  allowed  and  appoynted  by  the  whole  Univcrsitae  npon  the  Fryday 
folowyng,  maketh  by  the  senior  of  them  an  oration  before  the  Univocsity  stand- 
yng  by  the  chaire  of  the  Ylchaunoelor,  declaryng  what  Towardness  they  have 
fonnd  in  Ihe  Tyme  of  their  examination :  and  if  they  sayed  examiners  do  dis- 
alowe  eny,  he  shall  not  procede.* 

The  bedela  attend  in  their  *  Hoods  and  Qnoiflys.  .  .  to  biynge  every  Boctour 
or  Mr.  of  a  Howse  thorowghe  the  Prese  with  their  Staffs  turned.* 

Beside  this  there  waa  another  ceremony  called  Stamding  in  Quadragmma 
which  continued  till  rather  more  than  a  generation  ago.  All  the  Determiners 
had  to  stand  in  the  schc^ls  every  day  from  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  last  Act  at^ 
tended  by  one  Sophister  or  undergraduate  in  the  stage  below  himself;  the  twc 
together  being  prepared  (at  the  word  of  the  Bedel  Inc4piati$)  to  defend  *threfc 
Questions  of  Dialecte  and  Philosophye  wry tten  fiijer  on  a  paper,  and  leyed  he- 
fore  him  in  the  Stall,  unto  the  which  he  shalbe  apoynted  imto  by  Mr.  Proctours 
— '  against  all  Scholars  and  Bachelors;  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  a.m.  on 
Lee  days  (i.e.,  dies  Ugibile*^  days  when  lectures  might  be  road),  or  between  1  and 
5  p.m.  on  DitBee  (i.e.,  diet  dieptUabUee^  whereon  the  solemn  disputations  of  the 
Masters  ol  Arts,  being  preceded  by  Dyttet  or  Dissertations,  might  be  held.  Be< 
side  these  and  their  contraries, — non  U,  and  non  4m,— there  were  at  the  univ 
of  Paria  Ze  ft  or  diet  legibilea  /eetlnanter^  when  lectures-  were  read  eureorie^ 
without  elaborate  comments).  *  And  one  of  the  Bedels  must  daylye,  at  the 
ordenarye  Lectures  and  at  the  Disputation,  signifye  thorder  of  their  standynge, 
with  thees  words,  or  the  licke,  upon  the  Lee  Daycs :  Ao<er  Determiner*,  detauni 
IHner  euh  epe,  ivb  epe  longa,  rel  Hne  epe.  And  upon  the  Dis  Dayes ;  Noter,  Ac, 
Apret  diner  tub  epe,  dkc,  [indicating,  it  may  be,  the  various  chances  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  morning  disputation  of  the  Le  days,  and  the  afternoon  arguments 
of  the  Disses.]  Upon  the  Daye  of  the  last  Acte  the  Bedell  dothe  proclayme 
with  thees  wordes  KoUr  Determinerty  apree  diner  tine  epe  cum  HUre.^  On  the 
Saturdays  each  Determiner  was  to  sing  Common  Prayer  and  offer  1^.  in  St. 
Mary^s :  *  and  the  Bedels  for  gyving  their  attendance  have  every  daye  an  Hun- 
dred Oysters  snd  Wyne  to  the  same.  Hem.  Every  of  the  Proctours  appoyntethc 
one  Questioniste  to  be  Stewarde,  and  to  serve  the  Bevers,  which  for  their  labour 
are  discliarged  of  their  contribution  unto  the  said  Bevers  and  Suppers.*  [The 
term  Bevtr  is  I  believe  still  applied  in  some  districts  (Suffolk,  for  instance)  to  the 
laborer's  afternoon  refreshment, '  his  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leathern  bottle.* 
*  Ita  postmeridianos  vespertinosquo  haustus  in  Collegiis  academicorum  et  juris- 
pcritorum  vocant  Angli.*    Jvnii  Etymologicon. 

*  Ho  is  not  one  of  tliose  same  ordinary  eaters  who  will  devour  three  breakfasts 
and  as  many  dinners  without  any  prejudice  to  their  hevere^  drinkings,  or  suppers,* 
Beaum.  and  Fl.  Woman-llater^  I.  2.  Bevere,  bidere,  boire,  beverage.  At  Win- 
chester school  it  was  thus  described  by  Chr.  Johnson  about  1550  (afterward  *  In- 
formator*)  in  his  school-boy  poem,  De  CoUegio: 

Tempore  at  eettiro  data  eomewatio  nobia, 
QiModo  boras  triaae  pan  dimidiata  lelapia  aeL 
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Commeneement  Exerci&ea  in  1620. 
The  following  aoconnt  of  the  Great  Commenoement  in  1620,  u  taken  from  the 
Diary  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewee.    Of  the  proceedings  of  *  the  fimt  Act,'  or  Baeht- 


Commencement  came  .*tbx  lattkb  Act'  [Comitia  Jhtteriora^  in  Comitiis  Minor- 
ibns.  Thunday ,  March  80].  The  THpof  on  this  occasion  was  a  friend  of  Simoncls 
rp'Ewes,  Diary y  1620,  p.  99],  *one  Sir  Barret'  of  St.  John's,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  Comedy,  which  had  been  acted  in  the  Hall  at  the  preceding  Christmas : 
and  we  are  informed  that  *  both  in  his  position,  and  in  his  extempore  answering, 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  sport,  and  got  mach  credit.'  The  »enior  BrUhrr  alHo 
was  one  of  Simonds'  fijends,  a  fellow -commoner  of  Jesus,  by  name  Salton^ttall ; 
and  the  Jitniar  JBrolhtr  was  *Sir  Tatsham  of  Trini^,  a  very  eood  scholar'  [au- 
thor of  an  ode  upon  the  birth  of  the  princcHS  Mary].  The  whole  was  conclnded 
,  by  a  disputation  between  one  of  the  Proctors  [p.  100],  termed  ^  the  Failur^  and 
two  Masters  of  Arte  of  St.  John's. 

A  sophister  *  came  up '  in  the  schools  bringing  with  him  a  viol :  and  he  com- 
menced his  proceedings  by  playing  upon  this  viol  an  original  Iwton  or  exercise. 
After  this  he  enterea  upon  his  noman  *  of  sol,  fa,  mi,  la,''  which  he  defended 
against  three  opponents.  When  tne  opponents  had  left  him  master  of  the  flcld, 
he  played  another  piece,  probably  in  a  triumphant  struin :  which  gave  the  Moder- 
ator occasion  to  observe  that  uhi  fp.  10.) J  dennit  philosophvt^  4bi  incipil  muncvs. 

Hobson  haviug  failed  to  bring  the  parcel  witn  his  new  clothes,  D'Ewcs  pre- 
sented himself  m  his  old  suit  on  Sunday  morning,  July  2,  1620,  *  amid  the 
thronff  in  $St.  Mary'' 9  church.  The  oul^  seat  he  could  fin^  was  upon  the  hi^he^t 
part  or  the  scaffblding  behind  the  pulpit ;  *  very  commodious,'  but  an  inditterent 
place  for  hearing.'  Ue  complains  that  the  iermon  was  *  ^alpahly  read :'  but  that 
m  the  afternoon  was  preached  menwriUr,  On  the  morning  of  Monday  [Julv  3], 
the  competition  for  seats  was  so  eager  that  Simonds  found  it  expedient  to  ^ri^e 
betimes  and  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  pass  onwards  to  St.  MaryU^  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  and  he  wiled  away  the  time  until  the  business  of  the  day 
commenced,  partlv  in  conversation,  partly  with  a  book.    At  length  the  Vice- 


iviKiTY  Act,  Dr.  Beale,  afVerward  the  Master  of  St.  John's  and 
u  distinguished  royalist,  came  forward  to  read  the  questions  of  his  position. 
Upon  these  questions  the  Professor  was  about  to  dispute  when  he  was  ^cut  off' 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  acted  as  Moderatcr  *  and  the  several  opponentf^  all 
Doctors  in  Divinity,  were  directed  to  proceed  witn  their  work.  After  the  dispu- 
tation was  finished,  the  Moderator  pronounced  a  learned  and  copious  determina- 
tion, and  the  Father  dismissed  his  non,  the  Respondent,  witn  some  ifferited 
encomia.  This  was  *  the  Aill  catastrophe.'  It  being  *  about  one  of  the  c/oeit,'  the 
assemblage  broke  up,  excepting  such  as  like  Simonds  desired  to  keep  their 
places ;  and  they  adioumed  for  dinner. 

At  three  o'clock  toe  combatants  were  ready  for  their  aft^^moon's  exhibition, 
which  was  an  Act  ix  Law.  After  an  oration  by  each  of  the  Proetore^  the  I^rat- 
varicaior  *came  up,'  and  when  he  'was  hushed,'  the  disputinff  commenced, 
Simonds  tells  us  little  of  the  proeedings,  excepting  that  the  wit  of  the  Praevari- 
cator  was  '  indeed  pitifuL'  After  all  was  enaod,  oeing  invited  to  snnper  by  the 
Junior  brother^  who  was  *of  our  house,'  Simonds  had  his  share  or  the  *  great 
feasting' which  prevailed. 

On  uie  Tuesday  morning,  Simonds  came  late,  and  was  *  fain  to  rest  contented 
with  a  very  incommodious  seat.'  In  the  DivimTT  Act  this  dav,  the  Moderator 
was  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor,  Dr.  Davenant,  a  learned  theologian  of  the 
Calvinistic  school ;  and  the  Respondent  was  Simonds's  friend  Micklethwaite, 
afterward  Preacher  at  the  Temple.  The  opponents  were  seven  commencing  Doc- 
tors. When  the  Act  was  ended,  the  kegius  Professor  addressed  them  in  a 
speech,  and  then  *  gave  them  the  final  oomplemental  investiture.^  There  was  no 
interval  allowed  for  dinner :  oar  friend  Simonds,  however,  went  to  dine  with  a 
friend  at  Trinity,  one  of  the  party  being  George  Herbert,  then  Public  Orator. 
Wlicn  he  returned  to  St.  Mary's,  he  found  that  the  Philosoput  Act  had  com- 
menced, and  that  the  IVaevartcator  was  in  the  midst  of  his  speech.  The  senior 
Mrother^  that  is,  the' senior  commencing  Master  of  Arts, '  disputed  upon  the  Prae- 
varicator,'  and  the  several  opponents  took  their  turn  with  the  Sespondent!  Then 
followed  the  oaihs^  and  the  tnvestiture.  After  this  was  a  Law  Act  ;  and  with  it 
'  our  commencement  had  a  full  end.'  The  festivities  in  the  evening  were  kept 
up  till  a  late  hour :  supper  was  not  over  *  until  ten  of  the  dock,'  and  Simonda 
did  not  reUre  until  after  twelve.    The  next  iborning  he  'slept  chapel.' 
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^  Ot/mmeneemerU  in  1666. 

[The  following  pAMages  are  taken  from  Beadle  Back's  book  written  in  1665 :] 

*0n  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  [not  Thursday,  as  before]  either  in  the 
next  or  the  next  week  save  one  after  the  said  12  day  of  Jan.,  tlie  Qnestionists,  at 
the  appointment  of  the  V.  C.  and  Procton,  do  sit  in  the  Begent  House,  there  to 
be  examined  by  the  Proctors,  Posers,  and  other  Begents.*  The  senior  makes  a 
Rpecch,  as  of  old,  setting  forth  their  proficiency,  and  their  graces  are  passed. 
The  oaths  are  taken,  and  the  V.  C.  admits  them  *  in  Dei  nomine,*  Ac,  ad  respon- 
dendum QwMttAionL  Each  having  done  *  his  obeisance  to  M'  V.  C  kneels  ot  the 
upper  table  and  'givelh  God  thanks  in  .his  Private  Prayers,  AoJ*  Before  Ash 
Wednesday,  each  has  to  tnUr  hU  JPriorttnu  :  i.e.,  he  as  to  answer  a  question  out 
of  AridotU^t  Priorumt  (Prior  Analytics) : — the  Beadle  having  previously  said 
'  with  a  loud  voice  Bona  Noca  Mater  Aeademia^  bona  nova  .*'  and  having  *  set  up 
the  Falher^^  and  placed  his  tont  before  him,  with  the  words  Eonorand*  JhUr^JUv- 
orum  nomine^  Gratiot  tibi  o^imttf,  liceat  tibi  tedere,  cooperiri,  Ufiliot  tuot  qjfari^ 
protU  tibi  vitumfutrit.  *■  It  hath  happened  some  lime  that  4  or  5  Colleges  have 
kept  their  IHorumt  in  the  same  morning :  then  all  the  8  Bedels  have  employ- 
ment enough  to  attend  so  many  /Viorumf,  and  the  Master  of  Arts  />wMt.'  Be- 
tween 7  and  8  a.m.  on  Ash  Wednesday  they  are  brought  to  St.  Mary's  to  a 
Clentm,  by  one  intending  to  commence  in  divinity,  or  else  to  Litany. 

Then  to  the  School-yard ;  and,  if  there  be  no  business,  to  the  Consistory  to  fit 
themselves  with  gloves. 

*■  Then  one  of  the  Bedels  carrieth  th^  Proctors,  Father,  Disputants  Tbipos  and 
the  2  Bbotheks  unto  tlieir  several  Scats. .  .  Lost  of  all  the  Door  b  opened  for  the 
Bachelors,  Sophisters,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scholars  to  come  in.  After  a  little 
Pause  the  senior  Proctor  beginneth  his  Speech,  and  towards  the  end  thereof, 
speaketh  to  the  Father,  to  make  an  Exhortation  to  his  Sons ;  which,  after  the 
Father  hath  done,  the  senior  Proctor  calleth  up  the  Tripos  and  exhorteth  him  to 
bo  witty,  but  modest  withal.  Then  the  Tripos  beginneth  his  speech  or  Posi- 
tion, made  for  the  Ilinstration  and  Confirmation  of  his  1st  Question.  He  may,  if 
be  will,  speak  something  of  his  2nd  Question,  but  if  he  doth  not,  then  the  Senior 
-  Proctor  oommendeth  tlie  Skkior  Brotheb  to  reply  upon  the  Tripos  ;  ond  afler 
him  the  Jckiob  Bbothxb.'  Meanwhile  the  Bedels  *  ore  to  deliver  the  Tbipos's 
Vkbses  to  the  V.  C,  Noblemen,  D'',  <&c,  whilst  the  2  Bbothbbs  are  disputing 
upon  him.'  '  Then  the  senior  Proctor  dcsireth  the  Father  to  urge  his  sons  argu- 
ment. The  Father  Propounding  2  or  8  Syllogisms  in  either  Question,  M'  Proc- 
tor dismisseth  him,  and  calleth  up  the  first  Opponent,  being  M'  of  Arts.  Now 
the  Father  may  go  out  of  the  Schools,  if  he  please,  with  a  Bedle  before  him,  and 
come  in  again  when  the  2nd  opponent  is  disputing  upon  the  2nd  Question.  Then 
presently  after  the  Father  is  in  his  seat,  M'  Proctor  doth  end  the  Tripos  his  Act, 
with  a  word  or  two  in  his  commendation,  if  he  deserves  it.  Then  M'  Proctor 
speaketh  unto  the  Father  to  begin  his  Position  towards  an  ensuing  Act  in  Phi- 
losophy, and  whilst  he  is  reading  it,  the  Bedles  do  deliver  his  Vxbses  to  M'  V. 
C,  the  Noblemen,  D'*,  Proctors,  Tazers,  ancient  Bachelors  in  Divinity,  and 
other  grave  men,  dkc' 

The  candidates  had  also  to  sit  in  the  Schools  from  1  to  5  p.m.  (except  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays),  every  day  for  a  month,  to  defend  Theses  against  all  comers : 
a  practice  which,  with  some  modification,  survived  till  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 

The  speeches  of  the  JHpot  and  his  two  .ShT^Atfr*— though  originally  intended 
to  exhibit  genius,  rather  than  frivolity,  and  serving  (it  may  be)  in  the  first  in- 
stance merely  to  raise  the  old  standard  ingenious  fallacies  and  logical  quibbles, 
which  admitted  of  a  certain  degree  of  humor— tended,  especially  after  the  Bestor- 
ation,  to  become  boisterous  and  eyen  acurrilous. 
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And  to  f  race  St.  Mttty't  now  woaliln't  make  oar  doCbe*  up  in  the  Spitef 

In  Flounces  and  Furbelows  nuiny  espertmenta  have  been  try'd, 

And  many  an  old  Gown  and  Petticoat  new  seonr'd  and  dy'd. 

Sooio  of  us  for  these  three  months  have  searee  been  able  to  rest. 

For  studying  what  sort  of  complexion  would  beeome  us  best ; 

And  several  of  us  have  almost  pinch*d  ourselves  to  death  with  foinf  straight  lae*d. 

That  we  might  look  fuller  in  the  Chest,  and  more  slender  in  the  WatsL 

And  isn*t  it  now  intolerable  after  all  this  Pains  and  Cost, 

To  be  eoop'd  up  out  of  sigtit,  and  have  all  our  Finery  lost  1 

Bach  cross  ill-natar*d  doings  as  these  are  even  a  Saint  would  vex 

To  see  a  Vice-chancellor  so  barbarous  to  those  of  his  own  Sex. 

We've  endeavored  to  know  the  Reason  of  all  this  to  the  utmoet  of  our  Power, 

What  has  made  the  Doctors  contrive  to  take  us  all  down  a  Peg  lower, 
•  •  •  •  *  e 

As  for  tliat  Misfortune,  the  Ladies  mignt  e*en  thank  the  Prevaricator, 

Who  was  so  extremely  arch  that  they  were  ready  to  hoist  their  sides  with  laughter. 

Mareden  id  his  College  Lift  in  ths  TinuM  of  Jaimu  /.,  remarks : 

At  this  period  the  University,  like  every  other  great  esttiblishmcnt.  had  its 
privileged  jester.  As  the  Fool  in  a  nobleman's  household,  and  as  Arciiio  Arm- 
strong at  court,  80  were  the  Tripm  and  Praevtwicator  at  the  two  Comitia.  Under 
the  pretence  of  maintaining  some  Philosophical  question,  Xher  poured  out  r 
medley  of  absurd  jokes  and  personal  ridicule.  By  the  statutes  tucy  were  direct- 
ed to  confine  themselves  to  tne  exercise  of  refined  and  classical  wit,  and  all  vuL 
gar  jesting  was  prohibited;  but  in  process  .of  time  the  Bt4itutes  were  constantlj 
set  at  defiance.  In  1626,  the  Heads  issued  a  decree  in  which,  ai\er  referring  tc 
those  golden  days  of  old  when  Prae-caricatort  qua  poterarU  eofUradioendi  tuUili- 
tat6  verUatem  phUofophieam  tluterunt^  U  Tripodet  »ua  guaenta  ingenioM  H  c^po- 
tiU  deftnderuui^  they  ordered  thst  every  future  Praevaricator  or  Tripos  who 
should  transgress  the  rules  of  dcconim  by  ridiculing  any  person  or  office  or 
ordinance  whatever,  should  be  degraded  or  imprisoned  ;  ana  if  the  case  should 
seem  to  deserve  a  severer  punishment,  that  he  siiould  be  expelled. 

These  stringent  regulations  may  have  checked  the  license  for  a  season  ;  but  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  (1660J*,  when  the  whole  University  was  too  outrageous 
in  its  mirth  to  tliink  of  any  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Statute,  it  appears  from  a 
copv  of  his  speech  still  in  existence,  that  the  Praevaricator's  jibes  were  launched 
forth  at  nil  present  without  mercy  and  without  distinction.  [The  editor  of  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes^  Diary ^  p.  81,  proceeds  to  give  a  summary  of  the  speech  to 
which  the  reader  is  referrea.  After  ridiculing  the  Undei^nid'uates,  Doctors,  and 
Proctor:>,  he  compliments  a  Johnian  who  had  just  demolished  the  arguments  of 
Poperv  in  his  pnolic  exercise — * SvU  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  mit.'  The  Physicians 
are  asked  whether  Homer  died  of  the  Jltaoa  pas&io.  He  banters  those  wno  have 
waited  through  the  troubles  for  their  M.A.  degree, — ^tho  Doctors,  and  the  visitors 
from  Oxford.  lie  then  proceeds  to  his  Questions  ^omnis  motus  est  circularis' 
ai^d  another.    Then  after  personalities,  he  begs  for  quarter  from  his  hearers.] 

Such  was  the  audacity  of  the  Praevaricator  in  1660.  In  1667,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  expulsion  if  he  should  admit  any  thing  into  his  speech  which  had  not 
been  previously  submitted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  approval.  In  lOSo,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  that  he  had  thrown  ridicule  upon  Oates'  plot,  the  University 
was  visited  with  a  sharp  reprimand,  and  threatened  with  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament.   This  blow  he  [the  Praevaricator]  never  recovered. 

Gunning  in  his  Beminisceneei  speaks  of  Commencement  Sunday  in  1T8'> : 

The  college  walks  were  crowded.  Every  Doctor  in  the  University  wore  his 
scarlet  robes  during  the  whole  day.  All  the  noblemen  appeared  in  tueir  splen- 
did robes,  not  only  at  St.  Mary's  and  in  the  college  halls,  but  also  m  the  public 
walks.  Their  robes  (which  are  now  uniformly  purple)  at  that  time  were  or  vari- 
ous colors,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  wearers, — purple,  white,  g^en,  and  rose 
color,  were  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  [Lord  Charbley  wore  rose  color.]  The 
people  from  the  neighboring  villages  then  never  ventured  to  pass  the  rails  which 
separate  the  walks  from  the  high  road.  The  evening  of  Commtncem^fU  TuesJcMy 
if  not  the  most  numerous,  was  always  the  most  splendid  at  Jbt  Fair^  when  the 
merits  of  the  steward  and  the  events  of  the  ball  formed  the  chief  subjects  of 
conversation.  Pot  Fair  was  held  on  Midtummer  Common^  and  was  like  other 
fairs  with  its  china  stalls,  raffles,  <&c. ;  but  it  was  well  attended,  for  few  under- 

S-aduates  were  allowed  to  go  down  ftova.  Cambridge  till  the  Commencement, 
oblemen  generally  took  their  degree  on  the  Monoay,  and  one  of  them  was 
elected  by  the  ladies  as  Steward  of  the  QfmmenemMnt  JBdU, 
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THB  GREAT  COMMENCKinENT — OOMUITIA  IfAJORA. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  ^«^  or  Oreai  Commencement  in  the  summer ;  till 
which  time  the  teniority  of  the  honor  men  was  reserved  fh>m  lAieJtrH  Act  gener- 
ally in  February  ( Comitia  Priara  of  the  Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes)  and 
from  the  latter  Act  of  the  *  Bachelors'  Commencement '  ( Comitia  Ibtteriora 
of  Uic  Junior  Optimes):  so  that  they  kept  their  phu^  above  any  of  the  roXXoI,  or 
ordinary-degree  men. 

At  this  Great  Commencement  (  C!E>mt^  Majora)  the  higher  degrees  were  given, 
and  the  Prabvabicatob*  held  a  similar  position  to  that  which  the  Tripoe  had 
taken  on  the  earlier  occasion. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  esquire  bedel  Matt.  Stoky't  Book,  just  be- 
fore th4  Reformation. 

The  Vepers  in  Arte, 

*  [Vesperiae  ante  Comitia  maximal. .  .  In  the  momyng  att  vii  off  the  Clocke  all 
the  Inceptonrs  in  Arte  shall  assemble  att  the  College  or  Place  where  the  Father 
[In  later  days  the  Proctor  took  this  office  at  the  great  Commencement]  \»  abydyng. 
Then  the  Father  shall  call  hys  chvldren  Ivke  as  he  wvll  have  them  in  Scnyorytc, 
begvnnyng  at  the  eldyst. ...  so  tney  shall  take  upp  the  Soolys ;  fyrst  the  Comyn 
Scoiyn.  the  Master  in  Oravnarye  redyng  in  evcrye  scolvs,  as  the  Facultve  rcqnvr- 
yth ;  And  so  in  eveiye  Uowse  of  Fryers,  where  any  "Cogent  is  .  .  .  [Then  after 
some  Questions  and  notice  of  DL^pntations :  the  *  elclyst  sonne  *  beginning  to  re- 
hearse nis  arguments  *  slioll  be  dappyde  out.']  Than  the  Proctour  ahull  make  as 
many  ley  their  handys  on  the  Boke  as  may,  and  lie  shall  sav,  JurabitU  qvod  nun- 
gitam  resumetia  Gradum  BachaUxriatut  in  eadem  /aciUtate  ae  eetero.  Ji.c.,  *  here- 
after.' The  Ozoniiin  formula  was  quaintly  personal :  Magisttr  tu  jurabit  quod 
nwaqvam  eonjfentiet  in  reconeiliationem  Jlenrtci  SimeoniSy  nee  statum  Baccalaure- 
atut  iterum  iibi  astumes.  It  is  thought  that  the  culprit  liad,  to  gain  some  end, 
dissembled  his  degree  in  king  John*%  reign.l  After  that  the  Father  slioll  rede 
hys  Comendatyon,  liis  Chvldren  folowing  and  there  whodys  pluckydde  on  there 
Iledys,  [to  hiae  their  blaVhcs ;]  and  that  don,  the  Bedyll  shall  siiv,  Jlonorande 
McufieteTs  foUntqiteri  Quttt'on^f.  [The  Father  repeats ;  adding,  ^ud^uo  /  quan- 
do^  etvbif]  Sub  quo  f  Svb  meipso^  Deo  dante.  Quandof  IHs  Lune.  Vbif 
Jn  eccUaia  neaU  Marie  YirginM.    And  thus  endyth  the  Vepers  in  Arte. 

Kota,  The  Fathers  and  Bedellys  shall  dyne  wyth  the  eldest  Inceptour  that 
Daye. 

Tht  Commensment  in  Arte. 

In  the  Momyng  on  the  Commensment  Day  all  the  Inceptours  shall  assemble 
att  the  Father's  Place,  as  tliey  dvd  the  day  off  the  Vepers:* than  the  yongest 
shall  go  fyrst,  and  the  Father  snail  eumme  behynde  wyth  hys  eldvst  Sonne  next 
hym  lUl  to  Saynt  Marye  Chyrche.  The  Fatlier  shall  sytt  before  tne  Auter,  <&  as 
many  off  his  Chyldron  as  may.  Iff  there  be  Commensment  in  Divinite  &  Lawe 
that  Day,  the  Father  of  Dy  vinite  shall  sytt  in  the  middys  of  the  Gresynge  [step] 
before  me  Hyghe  Auter,  covered  iff  he  wvll,  A  hys  eldyst  Sone.  .  .  Than  next 
hym  the  Father  in  Lawe.  [The  Father  in  Art  and  each  Inceptor  offers  Id.  Mass 
is  said.  Then]  the  Proctour  shall  say  Jncipiatie.  Than  the  Father  shall  rede  a 
Texte  in  Phyloeophve,  &  say,  JSk  Uto  Textu  eliciuntur  duo  ArticuU  ad  pret&nt 
dieputandi :  &  he  snail  reherse  the  Qnestyons  that  shall  be  dysputyde.  Then 
shall  stonde  upp  thx  tonoest  Rkoxkt  that  comxxnstdb  tbk  yxjub  b'spore  [l.e., 

*  At  to  tlie  name  Preevericater  ;  Mvenl  inttanoei  of  the  word  are  cited  In  Todd'i  Johiiion*i 
Dktimuarg,  Arehbiahop  Trench  M3rt,  *  te  prevaricate  *  wu  never  emplu jed  by  good  writen  of  the 
17th  eeotory,  withoaC  nearer  or  more  remote  alliiaiod  to  the  uiei  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  lew 
eourts,  where  a  'preerarieator*  (properly  a  ttraddler  with  distorted  legs)  did  not  mean  fenerally 
and  looiely,  u  now  with  ut,  one  who  ihufflet,  quibbles,  and  eradet ;  but  one  who  plays  false  in  a 
partieolar  manner ;  who  nndertaking ,  or,  being  by  his-  ofBce  bound,  to  prosecute  a  charge,  is  in 
secret  coilneioo  with  the  opposite  party ;  and  betraying  the  cause  which  he  affects  to  support,  so 
managee  the  accusation  as  to  obtain  not  the  condemnation,  bnt  the  acquital  of  the  accnsed ;  a 
**  feint  pleader,**  as,  I  think,  in  our  old  law  language,  he  wonid  have  been  termed.  How  much 
fbffoe  woold  the  keeping  of  this  in  mind  add  to  many  passages  in  our  elder  divines.' — En^iek 
Past  and  Pre»ent^  Lect  fV. 

Cicero,  in  his  Second  Philippic,  says,  *  I  shall  seem,  quod  tMrfiMnmum  mC,  praevarieatorem 
■uii  appesMUse:*  (i.e.,  to  hare  set  op  Antony  as  a  wum  af  etram  to  argue  with  me,  merely  to 
briog  out  nsy  own  powers).  It  is  very  easy  to  see  bow  sacb  an  office  in  academical  disputations 
would  Jggenerate  into  hedimega. 
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the  Praetabicatos  or  Yaiiisb  ;  irho  had  at  the  preceding  Commencement  sworn, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  oath,  Jitrabit  €tiam  guod  seqvenU  anno  in  proaeimis 
eomiiiiM  per  U^  vel  ptr  aliutn,  yAKiABia,  tUUrmina^  qutdionem.  dbe.  Compare 
iVter  Gunning'A  account  of  himself:  *In  the  year  oT  onr  Lord,  16S2,  I  com- 
menced biichelor  of  arts,  and  was  made  senior  brotlier.  In  the  year  of  onr  Lord, 
K)A2,  endin;^  on  new  year's  day,  January  1,  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college, 
(Clurc  hall.)  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old.  At  the  same  >ear,  ending  at  the 
latter  act,  I  was  made  tripvs.  In  the  year  1(>35,  in  July,  1  commenced  muster  of 
arts,  and  was  sworn  praevarieaior,^  Jhier-Mayor,  284-5  ;  see  also  the  quotation 
given  by  Mr.  Mayor  m  the  notes,  p.  64d,  where  £aw.  Stillingflcet  is  described  tu* 
givintr  a  *  witty  and  inoffensive  speech '  as  Tripos  :  and  in  16»)0,  the  Praevarica- 
tor,  Mr.  Darby,  is  said  to  have  been  '  witty  ana  innocent.']  *  lie  was  required  to 
prefuce  hU  argument  with  an  Oration,  in  which  he  wan  authorized  by  custom, 
like  the  tripos  at  the  Uster  comitia,  (in  the  spring.)  to  use  considerable  freedom 
of  language  ;  a  privilege  which  was  not  unfrequcntly  abused.  The  pmevaricator 
was  so  named  (says  dean  Peacock)  from  varying  the  question  whit  h  ne  proi>oeed, 
either  by  a  play  upon  the  words,  or  by  th3  transposition  of  the  terms  in  i^iiich  it 
was  expressed.  *  And  he  shall  ansnre  to  one  argument  in  both  maters ;  fyrst  to 
the  Sonc  &  after  to  the  Father,  iff  he  may  have  reason  therto,  he  shsU  eeityfye 
the  Argument  off  hys  Sone.  Af^er  the  Proctour  hath  sayde,  Sujfii^,  ^hull  stotide 
up  the  non  Regent  &  reherse  the  maters,  <&  the  woy  off  th^  yong  Regent :  after 
ho  shall  rede  hys  Lesson,  &  ansure  to  the  Sonc,  to  the  Father,  and  the  non  Re- 
gentys,  in  lyke  Forme  as  is  savde  in  the  Vepers.  Whan  all  have  anruvde,  the 
iSroctour  shall  My.Ad  OpwmJtum.  The  Sonne  shall  ansure,  h't€  Pnitotophiu. 
Than  the  Yongest  Doctor  off  Divynitc  shall  take  tlie  Conclusyon,  and  say  thus, 
H<u  Conclunoitety  attero  et  deUrmino  ewe  terw.  [Then  an  Oath  u«  given  to  con- 
tinue regency  for  five  years,  and  not  to  incept  or  read  in  the  faculty  elsewhere, 
except  at  Oxford.  The  Inccptor  then  sitrf  and  gives  his  final  determination  of  the 
questions  in  the  ear  of  the  Father  {MagieterV]  and  as  he  is  going,  on  off  [i.e.,  ons 
o/]  the  Bedellys  shall  stonde  there  &  say,  i\ouUr  Maters  [nuiitre,!  Mattr  A*,  pro- 
nonnsyng  by  name.  .  .  [After  the  Veptre  in  Oram^  follows  the  Act  or  enteryng 
of  a  J^ader'in  Gramtr:  which,  though  be.*<ide  our  question,  is  too  quaint  to  be 
passed  over.  After  beginning  with  Mass,  &c.,  as  in  Arts,]  Whan  the  Father, 
[sitting  aloft  under  the  *  Stage  for  Physyke  *  in  St  Mary's  church,]  hath  arguyde 
as  shall  plese  the  Proctour.  the  Bedyll  in  Arte  shall  bring  the  Master  of  Gramer 
to  the  Vice-chauncelor,  delyverynghTm  a  Palmer,  [some  sort  of  fenile  or  cane,] 
wyth  a  Koddc,  whych  the  Vycechau'ncclor  shall  gvve  to  the  seyde  Master  in 
Gramer,  &  so  create  hym  Master.  Than  shsU  the  Bedell  purvay  Yor  every  mas- 
ter in  Gramer  a  shrewde  Boy,  whom  the  master  in  Gramer  shuU  bete  openlve  in 
the  Scolys,  &  the  master  in^Gramcr  shall  give  the  Boye  a  Grote  for  hys  Laoonr, 
A  another  Grate  to  hym  that  provydeth  the  Bode  &  the  Palmer,  dec.  de  nngulU. 
And  thus  endytho  Uie  Acte  in  that  Facultve,  .  .  . 

Nota.  That  the  Inceptour  in  Gramer  sfuill  gyve  to  the  Vicechanncelar  a  Bon- 
ett,  and  to  the  Father,  and  to  echo  off  the  Proctburs  a  Bonett.  . .  . 

Veffpers  and  Cofnmensment  in  Canon  and  Civell  Law. 

[Then  comes  an  account  of  the  Vespers  in  Divinity,  and  of  tin  Divinity  Act 
which  wos  to  take  place  after  *  the  Actys  in  Gramer,  Art,.  Mnsyke,  Physyke, 
Cyvyll,  Canon.*].  .  .M*.  Iff  ther  commense  ij  Fry  era  Doctoure  in  on  Howse,  the 
on  is  Regent  Claustrall,  and  shall  rede  his  Lesson  in  hys  owne  Scholys,  and  the 
other  shall  rede  in  the  commyn  Scolys ;  and  lyke  wyse  wytli  the  Dysputatyons. 
.  .  .Whan  the  Dysputatyou  is  done  the  Doctour  shall  not  say  the  Prayers,  but  be 
brought  home  wythe  the  Bedellys,  and  the  Opposers,  and  there  he  shall  gyve 
them  Drynkc :  and  the  Responaall  shall  gyvQ  hym  xx^.  towarde  the  Coetys  of 
thys  Drynkyng. 

M*.  .  .  .The  Bedell  shall  gather  of  every  Doctour  Comensar  for  every  Doctour 
ther  being  present,  a  Grote  for  hys  Pylyon,  and  iff  ther  be  moo  Comniensars 
Doetours  than  on,  he  shall  gather  of  the  yongar  Commensar  a  grote  for  tlie  elder 
Commensar.*    [Bedel  Buck's  Book— 1665.] 

The  Bedels  are  to  go  to  the  several  Colleges,  and  bring  the  Inceptnrs  in  Arts  to 
the  Father  in  Philomiphy  by  7  of  the  Clock  that  mominff,  in  Hoods  black.  After 
a  little  stay  at  the  leather's  chamber,  we  go  to  the  Father  of  Pkt/eiek  ...  to  the 
Fath  T  in  Ciril  Law  ...  to  the  Father  in  IHHnity  ...  to  the  V.  V, 

The  Inceptors  in  all  Faculties  go  this  day  with  Black  Hoods  turned,  and  their 
Caps  off.  When  we  come  at  the  V.  C".  Lodgings,  after  a  little  stav  there,  we 
are  to  go  to  the  Schools.  . .  The  V.  C, .  . .  not  bemg  a  Father,  is  in  his  Scarlet 
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Gk>wn^  his  Cap  being  ganushed  with  Gold  Lace ;  but  if  he  be  a  Father,  then  he 
goeth  m  his  Cope ;  and  so  do  the  other  Fathera  with  their  Caps  gamiBhed. 

The  Proctors  go  in  white  Hoods,  and  their  Caps  finimi»hed  with  gold  Lace,  car- 
lying  their  Books  in  their  hands.  The  Father  in  rhilosophj  goeth  in  hke  man- 
ner, save  only  he  carrieth  no  Book.  When  we  are  oome  into  the  Philosophy 
Schools,  one  of  the  Bedels  saith  mito  the  Lecturer  there  reading,  V«nerabUa 
flUMw/er,  ha§e  iibi  at^ieiani.  Then  he  leaves  off  his  Reading.  The  Bedel  then 
readeth  all  the  Qnaestions  4n  hune  Modum,  Quwttiorut  his  noftrU  ComUiU  di»- 
putandas  turU  hmamodi:  In  Sehola  2%soloffica,— Then  he  reads  them.  In 
Sehda  Juris  Oivilis—In  ackola  Medioa—In  Schola  Philos.—Ue  readeth  likewise 
all  the  Questions  for  these  3,  in  VeaperHs  ComUiorum.  in  iHs  ComUiorum. 

Then  another  Bedel  saith  to  the  Lecturer,  in  French,  Monsieur^  ane  Ihrole  s\U 
tous  plaist,  Les  Seigneurs  de  notrs  Oommsnesment  9ous  prient,  pCU  vous  plaist 
4pstr€  present  Detnain  a  leurs  eommsneemsnts  dans  V  Ealise  dt  notrs  Dams. 

Then  the  Beader  oomes  down  out  of  his  seat ;  and  from  thence  we  so  to  the 
Logiek  Schools,  and  there  do  the  like  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Riietoriek,  and  bo 
do  there  likewise.  .  .  [The  Fathers  take  a  high  seat  in  their  scvurul  schools,  and  a 
Bedel  goes  to  each,  and  summons  him  to  the  Benedictions  *  which  are  usnally 
very  short'  Then  they  ^  to  S.  Mary^s  Church :  where  all  take  their  places  on 
the  Stages,  <&c.]  M'  v.  Ch.  (if  he  be  a  Divine)  aoth  moderate  thLn  Divinity  Act, 
and  befl:inneth  with  a  Praver ;  then  he  mo^eth  a  short  Speech,  at  thtj  end  of 
which,  ne  desireth  the  Father  to  begin :  who.  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  calleth 
up  the  Answerer,  who,  after  bis  Prayer,  readetn  his  Position.  In  the  mean  Time 
the  Bedels  deliver  his  Verses  to  the  Vtco-Chancellor,  Noblemen,  <&c. 

The  Position  being  ended,  the  Father  doth  nsnally  confute  it,  but  very  briefly, 
and  then  he  dispnteth  upon  his  Son ;  who^  after  he  hath  repeated  the  first  svllo- 
ffism,  doth  endeavour  to  answer  the  Objections  the  Father  used  against  it.  Now 
ne  fiUleth  to  his  ararnmeiits  ai^n,  and  having  disputed  a  little  while  upon  both 

Snestions,  the  V.  C.  taketh  him  off,  and  calleth  up  the  Senior  Opponent ;  and  so 
1  the  rB.st  in  their  Seniority.  Thev  having  all  disputed,  the  v  .  C.  dismLnsetli 
the  Answerer,  with  a  word  or  2  in  his  commendation,  if  there  be  cause  for  it. 
Then  he  begtnneth  his  Determination :  which  being  ended,  and  alsto  his  Prayer, 
the  BesponderU,  and  all  his  Brethren  standing  with  him  by  the  Scat,  do  take  this 
Oath,  which  the  Proctor  giveth,  [against  taking  the  degree  again.]  .  .  Then  they 
are  to  sit  upon  the  Form  before  the  respondents  Seat ;  and  tne  Bedel  huviug  cov- 
ered their  races  with  their  Hoods,  he  noldeth  up  his  Staff  and  saith,  Iloftorande 
Pater,  ad  Commendationem  :  which  being  ended  the  Bcdcl  doth  uncover  the  In- 
oeptors*  Faces  and  saith  again,  Ilonorande  Biter,  solent  quaeri  Ottaestiaws,  &c. 
They  then  a4Joum  to  dinner  at  the  Answerer's  college  hall.  The  University 
Musicians  usually  standing  by  the  College  Hall,  welcome  them  hither  with  their 
loud  Music. 

At  3  of  the  Clock  the  School  BcU  rings  to  the  Act,  and  the  V.  C.  and  all  the 
Company  with  him  ^o  to  the  Commencement  House,  and  so  soon  as  they  are 
placed,  tne  Proctor  sitting  on  the  South  side,  beginneth  with  a  short  oration. 

Then  the  Father  in  Philosophic  sitting  on  tne  North  side,  with  his  eldcbt  son  on 
his  ri^ht  Hand,  doth  begin  his  exhortation  :  and  after  ho  hath  ended  his  Speech, 
the  Proctor  calleth  up  the  Varisr  or  PBiCVARicATOB,  who  having  ended  his 
Sj^eech,  is  dismist  by  the  Proctor :  and  then  the  Puilosophku  is  called  for  by 
hun  :  and  whilst  he  Is  reading  his  PoeUion  the  Bedels  deliver  out  his  verses  in 
the  like  manner  as  they  did  in  the  morning  at  the  Divinity  Act. 

In  Dis  Comitwrum.  .  .  we  all  go  directly  to  St.  Mary^s,  where  the  V.  C.  is 
placed  with  the  Jy*-  of  his  own  Faculty  in  the  upper  stage  at  the  West  end  of 
the  Church.  The  Father  in  divinity  sitteth  in  the  lower  stage,  witli  his  Sons  on 
his  right  hand. 

The  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  (who  is  usually  the  Moderator  this  Day)  sits  on 
the  South  Side  in  the  same  seat  the  V.  C.  did  the  day  before.  .  .  All  being  placed, 
the  Moderator  beginneth  with  a  Prayer,  and  a  short  Speech :  which  being  ended, 
the  Father  in  Divinity  maketh  a  Speech;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  Proctor 
saith,  Honorande  Pater,  ad  Oreationem :  Wherein  a  Cap,  a  Book,  a  Mng,  a  Chair 
and  a  Kiss  are  used. 

Then  the  Father  calleth  up  the  Answerer,  and  showeth  him  his  sons,  whom  he 
encourageth,  <&e. 

Then  the  Answerer  beffinneth  his  /Vay«r  and  PMitions.  and  when  the  Position. 
is  reading,  the  Bedels  deliver  verses  and  Groats  to  all  D"'  present,  as  well 
Strangers  as  Grcmials  fOthers  reply  in  turn  :^  Every  IneeptQr.  .  .is  to  make  a 
short  speech.  .  .in  whicn  he  thaniceth  the  University,  and  likewise  his  Father. 
[Then  come  Commendations  and  leaver  :  the  Bedel  says  Incipe  :  Ad  OpposUum  : 
Jbntf  dextram  in  Jianum  Dris,  and  gives  him  the  oath,  and  a  Profession  concern- 
ing Holy  Scripture,  With  that  exception  the  same  order  is  observed  in  the  other 
fsculties :  the  Proctor  dismissing  each  with  EzUo.  In  the  Philosophy  Act,  the 
Father  having  created  his  Son ;— ]  the  Yabub  or  Pbjbyajucatob  maketh  his 
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Oration.  Then  the  Son  maketli  a  short  speech,  and  dispnteth  upon  him.  Thea 
the  An»w«'er  in  PkUomtphf  is  called  forthf  and  whilst  he  is  reading  his  Position, 
the  Bedels  distribute  his  v€r$e»^  ^kc.  When  the  Position  is  ended,  the  eldest  son, 
and  2  masters  of  Arts  reply  upon  him.  The  Senior  M'.  of  Arts  usually  makes  a 
speech,  before  he  replietn ;  but  the  2'.  opponent  doth  not. .  . 

After  some  10  or  12  are  thus  created  in  the  Church,  the  Proctor  stondeth  up, 
and  saith,  Reliqui  etpectdmnt  Oreationem  in  Sekdis  PiubUeis. 

They  adioum  for  that  mirpoae.  Next  morning  tkt  Law  Aet  is  performed : 
Groatg  and  tvr«e»  are  distributed  to  the  EK**  present ;  verses  alone,  to  the  noble- 
men and  strangers.    Then  tks  Fh^tiek  AH  begins. 

Now  if  there  be  no  Mtinc  Aci^  M'  Proctor  maketh  a  short  8i>eech,  thanking 
the  Auditory  for  their  patienee,  and  desireth  their  pardon  in  case  there  have  been 
any  Slips  or  mistakes  in  such  variety  of  exercise. 

Jiem.  That  the  Vakixb  to  be  in  the  future  Commencement  hath  this  Oath 
added,  Jttrabie  etiam,  Ac.    Hit  it  sworn  latt,  tho*  Ae  be  onsoftkfejirtt  thai  it  calltd,^ 

Wiot  Remains  in  1828. 

Gunning's  edition  of  Wall's  Csremonist  (1828),  shows  that  the  forms  Jneipt^  Ad 
OpposUum,  &c.,  remain  unaltered  in  the  Divinity  Commencement,  The  office 
of  THpot  and  Prevaricator  have  gone ;  the  name  of  the  former  have  come  to  sig- 
nify the  \iit  on  the  back  of  which  the  verses  are  printed  (and  in  later  times  even 
the  examiination  which  results  in  that  list). 

Under  the  section  concerning  the  Itrtt  THpot^  Gunning  says,  *  Each  of  th% 
Proctors  provides  ft  copy  of  verses  in  Latin,  which  he  sends  to  be  printed  at  thi 
University  Press. 

The  Junior  Proctor  gives  directions  about  the  printing,  and  orders  a  number 
of  copies  to.  be  sent  to  the  vestiy,  to  bo  distributed  by  the  company  to  persons  in 
Statu  PupiUariy  who  assemble  in  the  Law  Schools  in  order  to  obtain  them.  .  . 
The  Vice-Chancellor,  Noblemen,  Doctors,  and  University  Officers,  fit  themselves 
with  gloves,  which  are  provided  by  the  Junior  Proctor.  Gloves  also  are  given  to 
the  Writers  of  the  Tripos  Verses,  the  Marshal,  the  School-keeper,  the  Yeoman 
Bedell,  Vicc-Chanoellor's  servant.  Proctor's  men,  and  Clerk  of  St.  Mary's.  .  . 

Each  of  the  Proctors  makes  a  speech  [*now  discontinued  *],  and  the  Tripos 
papers  are  tlirown  amongst  the  Undergraduates. 

A  Bedell  reads  from  a  Tripos  paper : 

*■  JBaeealattrei  ^uibut  tua  rttervatur  Senioritat  Comitiit prioribvs.^^  ' 

The  like  was  done  at  the  Second  Tripos  (of  the  'Junior  Optimes,'  ComdtHs 
Jhster%oribut.) 

TJit  Degree  Stj-mJboU  Explained. 

Of  the  symbolism  of  the  insignia  doctoralia^  Bentley  gives  an  account,  well 
worth  perusing,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Terence.  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan statutes  the  Doctors  are  called  emphatically  pileati,  cap-weareis.  Bent- 
ley  explains  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  Og)  to  the  Inoeptor  to  mean  that  he  waa 
iVee,  and  also  that  he  was  to  set  out  on  a  toilsome  journey,  eloquent  like  Ulysses, 
cunning  like  Mercury,  workmanlike  as  Vulcan :  the  tliree  who  are  especially 
represented  in  antiques  with  petati.  Tho  Bible  was  handed  to  them  ;  firstly  tktit^ 
as  mysterious  ;  secondly  open^  as  to  learned  expositors.  The  Jiing  too  symbol- 
izes liberty  ;  it  is  also  a  sign  of  biirik  to  the  doctor's  degree  ;  of  betrothal  to  tho 
chaste  spouse  Theology.  [The  gold  ring,  with  the  motto  coMicK2n>AT  xabiob 
vsvs,  was  the  symbol  of  authority  handed  by  the  Head-master  (Informator)  at 
Winchester  to  the  Prwfftct  of  Jlall^  as  a  sign  that  a  *  Remedye '  or  whole-holiday 
was  granted.  It  was  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  next '  whole  school-day.' 
This  custom  is  known  to  have  been  as  old  as  1650,  and  expired  only  a  few  years 
ago].  The  Chair  represents  stability:  it  invites  the  Inceptor  to  aim  nt  succeed 
ing  the  Professor :  it  calls  him  to  the  episcopal  Throne,  or  the  decanal  StalL  It 
seems  luxurious  at  first,  but  it  will  prove  hard  to  fill.  Then  the  tits  :  that  is  a 
token  of  pardon^  of  good-will^  of  tinthip  with  Alma  Mater.  It  is  no  khss  of  dal- 
liance {suacium\  but  a  kiss  of  holy  love  {osculum). 
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Mr.  John  Elliot,  teacher  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Roxbarj  for  fifty  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  that  town  in  1631,  will  be  remembered, 
by  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England,  for  his  early  and 
persistent  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  native  Indians,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  grateful  recognition  for  his  life-long  interest  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  children  and  youth,  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  of  all  New  England.  ^  Of  his  perpetual  reso- 
lution and  activity  to  support  a  good  school  in  the  town  that  be- 
longed unto  him,'  Cotton  Mather,*  in  his  elaborate  *  Life  of  the 
Renowned  John  Eliot,'  writes :  *'  A  grammar  school  he  would  always 
have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him ;  and  he  importuned  all 
other  places  to  have  the  like.'  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  even  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  '  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among 
us  might  be  prevented.'  I  say  with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose :  '  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us  I 
0 !  that  our  schools  may  flourish  I  That  every  member  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  town  where  he  lives !  That  before  we  die  we  may  see  a  good 
school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country.'  God  so 
blessed  his  endeavors,  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  without 
a  fret  school  in  the  town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing, 
which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Sckola  Illustris  upon 
that  little  nursery ;  that  is,  *  that  Roxbury  has  afforded  more  schol- 
ars, first  for  the  colledge,  and  then  for  the  publick — than  any  town 
of  its  bigness,  or  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all  New 
England.'  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury,  there  have 
run  a  large  number  of  the  '  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God.'  I  persuade  myself  that  the  good  people  of 
Roxbury  will  for  ever  scorn  to  begnidge  the  cost,  or  to  permit  the 
death  of  a  school  which  God  has  made  such  an  honor  to  them ;  and 
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this  the  rather,  because  the  deceased  Eliot  has  left  them  a  fair  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  maintaining  of  the  school  in  Roxbury ;  and  I 
hope,  or  at  least  I  wish,  that  the  ministers  of  New  England,  may 
be  as  nngainsajably  importunate  with  their  people  as  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  his,  for  schools  that  may  seasonably  tinge  the  yoang  soals  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  want  of  education  for  them  is  the  black- 
est and  saddest  of  all  the  bad  omens  that  are  upon  us.'^  Such  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  educational  labors  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  by 
one  who  was  a  witness  of  their  abundant  fruitfulness,  and  who  in- 
cluded him,  in  his  ^Divine  Illustrations^  among  the  First  Good 
Men,  'who  brought  the  Gospel  into  this  wilderness,  and  settled 
churches  here  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel.' 

He  was  born  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  England,  Nov.,  1604,  of  Puri- 
tan parents,  who  secured  for  him  a  thorough*  education  in  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1622.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  school  kept  by  the 
eminent  Thomas  Hooker,  Hhe  quiet  sanctity  of  whose  household 
was  a  rich  blessing  to  his  soul.'  He  came  over  in'  the  vessel  which 
brought  over  Gov.  Winthrop's  wife  and  children,  in  Nov.,  1631,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  in  a  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  England,  with  such  acceptance  that  the  Church 
would  have  made  him  their  Teacher.  But  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  company  of  friends  to  be  their  teacher,  when  they  should  come 
over,  as  they  did  in  1632,  when  he  settled  with  them  at  Roxbury 
— being  ordained  Teacher  in  November,  in  the  church  of  which 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  invested  with  pastoral  charge  in  July  pre- 
ceding. In  the  same  year  ho  was  married  to  Ann  Mountfort,  bom 
in  1604,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  he  left  England.  To 
them  were  bom  seven  children — she  died  March  24,  1687,  aged  84, 
and  he  in  May  20,  1690,  aged  86. 

In  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  conveyed  an  estate  of  about 
75  acres  to  trustees  for  '  the  maintenance,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  school  and  schoolmaster  at  that  part  of  Roxbury,  com- 
monly called  Jamaica,  or  the  Pond  Plains,  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  of  the  children  at  that  end  of  the  town,  (together 
with  such  Indians  and  negrbes  as  shall  or  may  come  to  the  said 
school)  and  to  no  other  intent  or  purpose  whatever.* 

Before  giving  in  some  detail  the  original  documents,  connected 
with  the  Free  School  in  the  Easterly  Part  of  Roxbury,  which  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  character  of  the  early  Free  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  will  note  briefly  the  labors  of  Eliot,  for  which  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  call  him  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 
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[1770.]    On  file  is  a  list  of  names  of  scholars,  with  their  stndies. 
•  Roxbury  School,  1770.' " 

Scholars — Latin, 9 

Cyphcrers, ^0 

"VVriters, 17 

Testament, 10 

Psalter, 10 

Spellers, 19 

85 

'*  The  requisitions  for  admission  in  1789  were  *  to  read  tolerably  well 
by  spelling  words  of  four  syllables.' 

"On  March  14,  1796,  Hon.  John  Lowell  and  others  were  appointed  a 
committee  *  to  lease  the  school  farm  and  all  the  other  lands  belonging  to  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  Easterly  part  of  Roxbury,  except  Mead's  orchard, 
at  public  Tendue,  to  the  highest  Didder  for  the  term  of  120  years  .  •  •  the 
net  proceeds  to  be  vested  in  other  real  estate.' 

"  [1805.]  May  11.  Another  assessment  for  *  fire  money .^  If  any  neglect 
to  pay, '  tlien  the  master  is  requested  not  to  instinict  such*  children.'  At  the 
same  meeting  a  rote  was  adopted  requiring  the  school  lands  *  to  be  peram- 
bulated and  the  boundaries  renewed  once  every  five  years.'  This  vote  has 
been  complied  with  from  the  date  of  its  adoption  to  the  present  time. 

'"The  property  lieloDgtog  to  this  Institution  consisted  at  the  time  of  its  first  legal 
incorporation  of  various  pieces  of  real  estate  scattered  over  the  town  of  Roxbnry.  Soon 
after  the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed,  the  Board  of  Tmstces  appointed  under  it 
thought  it  expedient  to  raise  a  capital  which  would  l>e  more  productive  than  the  said 
tracts  of  land  theretofore  had  been,  and  for  the  purpose  they  solemnly  resolved  to  dis- 
pose of  said  tracts  and  parcels  of  land.  Among  the  members  of  the  Board  at  that  time 
were  two  gentlemen  of  high  legal  standing,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  procuring 
the  Act  of  incorporation.    They  recommend  the  disposal  of  the  land  upon  long  leases, 

**  *  So  far  as  we  can  now  perceive,  the  decision  they  made  was  a  very  wise  one.  The 
lands  leased  at  auction  for  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  appear  to  have 
brought  nearly  or  quite  the  prices  then  paid  for  the  fee  simple. 

**  'It  was  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  tne  lease,  and  a  very  serious  one  too,  that  the  Cor- 
poration should  have  a  right  of  entiy  upon  fJie  jsremiscs  leased  twenty  years  l)efore  the 
expiration  of  the  several  leases,  and  to  cause  tne  buildings  and  improvements  thereon 
to  be  appraised  \  and  there  was  a  provision  thi^t  there  should  be  no  strip  and  waste  made 
npoQ  the  improvements  as  valued,  nor  should  the  same  be  removed  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  remaining  term  of  years.' 

**  Within  the  last  twenty  years  [1840-60]  somo  of  our  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians, in  one  of  those  outbursts  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  our  adopted 
citizens  which  periodically  manifest  themselves,  attempted  to  create  a  popu- 
lar excitement  against  the  trustees.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  a 
charge  was  brought  that  the  funds  of  the  school  had  been  misapplied ;  that 
they liad  been  given  for  the  **  maintenance  of  poor  men's  children  "  exclu- 
sively, but  the  trustees  had  allowed  the  children  of  the  rich  to  share  equally 
the  benefit  of  them.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquir-e  and  report. 
The  result  of  their  investigation  was  not  what  tliey  expected.  It  appeared 
that  the  funds  originally  contributed,  and  b}'  which  the  school  was  supported 
from  1645  to  1C72,  were  given  by  the  wealthier  class  for  the  benefit  of  tiieir 
children ;  that  a  few  boys,  sons  of  men  too  poor  to  contribute,  were  admitted 
to  the  school  gralis ;  that  Hioknas  Bell,  being  desirous  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  generally  should  have  the  benefit  of  public  instruction,  left  by  his 
will  sufficient  property  for  this  purpose,  intending  it  evidently  for  the  school 
already  founded,  and  of  which  ho  had  been  a  liberal  friend  during  his  life- 
time ;  that  legislative  authority  confirmed  this  intention,  thus  establishing 
on  a  liberal  foundation  a  free  institution,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  can 
meet  together  on  common  groiind ;  and  finall^r,  that  the  trustees  had  not 
misapplied  the  funds,  but  had  acted  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  school  and  the  design  of  its  founders." 
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Paa  Teachers. 


1650. 

1666. 

1666. 

1668. 

1673. 

1674. 

1680. 

1695. 

1698. 

1700. 

1708. 

1705. 

1708. 

1709. 

1712. 

1718. 

1714. 

1716. 

1718. 

1719. 

1722. 

1723. 

1726. 

1731. 

1733. 

1784. 

1736. 

1738. 

1740. 

1741. 

1743. 

1744. 

1745. 

1746. 

1747. 

1750. 

1752. 

1753. 

1766. 

1758. 

1760. 

1761. 

1763. 

1765. 

1766. 

1768. 

1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

1774. 


Joseph  Hansford. 
Daniel  Weld. 
John  Mighill. 
John  Prudden. 
John  Howe. 
Thomas  Weld. 
Thomas  Bernard. 
Joseph  Greene. 
Andrew  Gardiner. 
Benjamin  Thompson. 
John  Bowles. 
William  Williams. 
Timothy  Rnggles. 
Ebcnozer  Wnliams. 
Increase  Walter. 
Robert  Stanton. 
Thomas  Foxcraft. 
Ebcnezer  Pierpont 
Henry  Wise. 
Richard  Dana. 
Benjamin  Rnggles. 
Thomas  Weld. 
Ebenezer  Pierpont 
Joseph  Mayhew. 
David  Goddard. 
Thomas  Balch. 
John  Ballantine. 
Stephen  Fessenden. 
Nathaniel  Snmner. 
John  Newman. 
Job  Palmer. 
Elisha  Savel. 
Daniel  Foxcroft. 
Edward  Holyoke. 
Solomon  Williams. 
John  Merriam. 
William  Gushing. 
Joseph  Goolidge. 
James  Greaton. 
John  Fairfield. 
Joseph  Warren. 
Ebcnezer  Williams. 
Benjamin  Balch. 
Samuel  Parker. 
Oliver  Whipple. 
Increase  Sumner. 
Samuel  Cherry. 
Ward  Chipman. 
Joseph  Pnnoe. 
John  Eliot 
Benjamin  Balch. 


1853-1867, 
1860-18G6, 
1864-1865, 
1867-1874, 
1872-1873, 
1873-1875, 
1874-1875. 
Present  Principal, 


1774. 

1775. 

1776. 

1777. 

1779. 

1780. 

1781. 

1783. 

1789. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

1799. 

1799. 

1800. 

1800. 

1801. 

1801. 

1802. 

1807. 

1809. 

1811. 

1814. 

1814. 

1818. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1825. 

1828. 

1835. 

1887. 

1839. 

1839. 

1839. 

1841. 

1842. 

1844. 

1847. 

1847. 

1849. 

1851. 

1853. 


Joseph  Williams. 
Thomas  Marsh. 
Oliver  Everett 
Robert  Williams. 
Peter  Clark. 
Thomas  Williams, 
John  Prince. 
Abiel  Heywood. 
William  Emerson. 
Calvin  Whiting. 
Joseph  Dana. 
Charles  Cntler. 
James  B.  Howe. 
Joseph  Whitcomb. 
James  Bowers. 
Joseph  Warren. 
Benjamin  Bice. 
Thomas  Bede. 
Stephen  Longfellow,  Jr. 
Lutncr  Richardson. 
William  Pillsbury. 
Timothy  Fuller. 
Samuel  Swett 
Joseph  Chickering. 
Nathaniel  Prentiss. 
Samuel  NewelL 
Moses  Gill. 
Moses  Hunt 
James  Day. 
L.  Dam. 
Enos  Stewart 
John  F.  Jenkins. 
Frederic  Crafts. 
-Charles  Fox. 
William  Davis. 
Richard  G.  Parker. 
F.  S.  Eastman. 
George  Tower. 
John  H.  Purkit 
John  Kebler. 
Daniel  Leach. 
H.  B.  Wheelwright 
B.  H.  Rhoades. 
John  D.  Philbrick. 
B.  A.  Gould,  Jr. 
Georffo  Morrill. 
Charles  Short 
Edward  L.  Holmes. 
T.  P.  C.  Lane. 
R.  C.  Matcalf. 


A.  H.  Buck. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Weston. 

Solon  Bancroft 

Miss  Marzette  Helen  Cobum. 

Miss  Ellen  Jane  Collar. 

S.  M.  Macvane. 

Miss  M.  Gertrude  Mead. 

Wm.  C.  Collar. 
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PBB8ENT  OONI>inON-187e. 

The  Boxbury  Latin  School  of  Roxbuiy,  (now  Boston  Highlands),  is 
an  endowed  free  school,  to  which  are  admitted  applicants  residing  in 
Boston,  who  are  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  scholarship : — 

1.  To  read  English  flnentlj,  to  know  the  parts  of  speech,  to  be  able 
to  analyze  a  simple  sentence,  and  to  spell  common  words. 

2.  To  know  the  commonest  facts  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Geography,  to  draw  outline  maps  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with 
their  most  important  physical  features  and  political  divisions,  and  to 
have  a  genial  knowledge  of  the  ge<^aphy  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Practical  facility  in  working  the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  Fractions  or  Compound  Denominate  Numbers. 
4.  Facility  in  writing  legibly  from  dictation. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character  from  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended. 

No  boy  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  lowest  class, 
unless  it  appears  by  his  examination  that  he  is  qualified  to  enter  a 
higher  class  in  English  studies. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study : — 

Sixth  Clan. 

Faix  Term. — Latin:  Grammar  and  exercises.  JfoAMuUioi:  Written  and 
mental  arithmetio.  EnglUh  Lanfuage:  English  grammar^  readiog,  exercises  in 
elocntioo,  poems  learned,  spelling,  writing  mm  dictation.  Other  S^uMn: 
Botany,  writing,  drawing. 

Winter  Term. — LaHn:  Grammar,  reader,  exercises.  Maihemalioa:  Written 
lod  mental  arithmetic  Sngliak  Languaae:  Englidi  grammar,  reading,  exer- 
cises in  clocation,  selectionafrom Longfellow,  poems  learned,  spelling,  writing 
from  dictation.    Other  Studies:  Modem  geography,  writing,  drawing. 

8FRINO  Term. — Latm:  Reader,  Viri  Bom»,  exercises.  EnglUh  Language: 
English  crammar,  selections  from  Whittier,  reading,  poems  learned,  spelling, 
wnting  uom  dictation.  Other  Studie$:  Botany,  modem  geography,  writing, 
drawing. 

lyth  Ckue. 

Fall  Tesm.— Latin:  Viri  BomsD,  writing  Latin.  Ftmoh:  Grammar  and 
reading.  Mathematioe :  Arithmetic.  Englieh  Language  and  Literature:  Haw- 
thorne, True  Stories ;  poems  learned,  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other 
iSShuiuv:  Modem  geography,  drawing,  writing,  Boman  nistory. 

Whiter  Term. — JMin :  Fhedrus  and  Nepos,  writing  Latin.  French :  Gram- 
mar and  reading.  MathenuUice:  Geometry,  oral  lessons.  Englieh  Language  and 
lAteratwre:  Hawthorne,  Wonder  Books ;  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other 
Studies:  Ancient  geography,  drawing,  wnting,  Koman  history. 

Sfbixo  Term. — Latin:  Me^os,  wnting  Latin.  French:  Grammar  and  read- 
ing. Mathematice :  Arithmetic.  Engliah  Languaae  and  IMerature:  Maoanlay, 
Lays  of  Ancient  Bome;  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other  Studies:  Bot- 
snyy  drawing,  writing. 

Fourth  Class. 

Fall  Term.— XoKa :  CaMar,  De  Bello  Gallioo ;  writing  Latin.  F^rench :  Gram- 
mar and  reading.  MathemaHes:  A^ehra.  Etuflith  Language  and  Literature: 
Seott,  Lady  of  the  Lake;  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.  Other  Studies: 
Grecian  history,  drawing,  writing. 

Winter  Teom,— Latin:  Ciesar,  De  Bello  Gallico;  writing  Latin.  Jhmeh: 
Grammar  and  reading.  Mathewtatios :  Algehra.  English  Language  and  lAteror 
farv;  Bcotfc,  spelling,  writing  from  dictation.    Other  Studies:  Drawing,  writing. 


Spring  Temi.^LaHn:  Orid,  HetfiiiioFphbees.  JV«fic^:  Grammar  and  read- 
ily. Maihemaiief:  Algobva.  JSnglisk  Language  and  LUeratun:  Scott,  Bpelling, 
writing  from  dictation.    Other  Studies:  Botany,  drawing,  writing. 

Third  Claee, 

Fall  Term. — Latin :  Ovid^  Metamorphoses ;  Cicero,  extracts ;  writing  Latin. 
t^rendi:  Reading.  MaikemaH^:  Algebnl.  EngHigk  Language  and  Literature: 
Irvingf  Life  of  OokUimith.    Other  Studiee:  Grreeian  histoi^. 

Winter  Term.— Zatui :  Cicero,  eaLtr&ot«  ;<  Sallnat,  De  Catilina^  Coojuratione ; 
writing  Latin.  French:  Reading.  AfathemaHci:  Algebra.  English  Language 
and  Literature:  Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village,  etc.  Other  Sthdiee :  Grecian 
and  Roman  history. 

Spring  Term.— £«ein :  Cicero,  In  Catilinami  DreinSi:  Readins.  Maihemat- 
ice:  Arithmetic.  English  Language  and  Literature:  Addison,  selections  from 
the  Spectator.    Other  Studies :  uoman  }nBt6t^,  \ 

Second  Class, 

Fall  TERM.-<-£tffiii  .*  Cicero,  Orations ;  writing  Latin.  /  Oreek :  Grammar  and 
exercises.  Mathentatios :  Logarithms ;  Metric  System/  EngMi  Language  and 
Literature:  TenftiysOn,  seleotaons;  Bacon,  seleetiou  from  essays.  Othir  Studiee: 
Physical  ge^^phy.  / 

WINTER  TERM.— itfftn :  Cicero,  Orations;  Virgil,  ^oeid:  writing  Latin. 
Greek :  Xenophon,  Anabasis ;  writing  Greek.  MaihemaUes :  Algebra.  En^^ 
Language  and  Literature:  Shakespeare,  Jolios  CsBBiir.  Other  Stsdiee:  Gredan 
history. 

Spring  Term. — Latin:  Virgil, ^neid.  Greek:  Xenophon, Anabasis:  writing 
Greek.    Mathematics :  Reviews.    English  Language  and  Literature :  Shakespeare, 

Aa  Ton  Like  it.    Other  Studies :  Botany ;  Roman  history. 

^  First  Class. 

Fall  Tej^^.— Zaffn :  Virgil,  ^neid  and  Eclognes.  Greek:  Greek  Reader; 
writine  Greek.  Jifafhefnatics :  Geometry.  EngUsh  Language  and  Literature: 
English  grammar ;  Shakespeare,  Hamlet.  Other  StuMes :  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Winter  Term.— Zafin;  Cicero,  l>e  Senectnte.  Greek:  Greek  Header;  writ- 
ing Greek.  Fsendh :  Grammar  and  reading.  MatheiuaHee :  Geometry.  EngUsh 
Language  and  Literature:  Milton,  Comns,  Lycidas,  etc.  0(her  Studies:  English 
hist<>ry. 

•  Spring  Term. — Latin:  Reviews^  Gretolr:  Homer,  Iliad;  writing  Greek. 
Mathematics:  Geometry^  English  Language  and  Literature:  Milton,  Paradise 
Lost.    Other  Studies :  £tiglish  history. 

Military  dritl  and'vooal  music  through  the  course.  DecIamatioDft 
and  essays  monthly  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

There  is  a  small  reference  library  and  but  rery  little  apparatus  ex* 
cept  globes,  wall-maps  and  microscopes. 

The  school  annually  fits  f^om  four  to  sixteen  boys  for  College. 

A  list  of  graduates  from  1852  to  1875,  in  the  catalogue  for  1875-6, 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty-six  names ;  this  list  is  presumed  to  be 
quite  incomplete,  as  no  register  of  the  school  prior  to  1846  has  been 
found  ;  since  that  time,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  there  have  been 
one  hundred  and  forty-^eten  graduates. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  Vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
formerly  called /eq^J^eir. 

The  corps  of  teachers  (1877)  consist  of  a  head  master,  a  master, 
two  sub-masters,  an  assistant,  with  an  instructor  in  drawing  and  in 
military  drill. 
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Eliot  School,  Jaiiaica  Plaik  (Boston). 

OoffipUed  from  Itemi  farnltbed  by  D.  0.  BmAixbt,  PiindpaL 

Means  of  Support. — ^Th6  Eliot  School  depends  for  its  sapport  upon 
endowments,  no  tnftion  Ix^tig  charged. 

BuMings  and  Chounds. — ^There  is  one  building,  with  three-foorths 
lucre  of  land. 

Course  of  Study, — ^The  course  of  stndy  is  arranged  for  three  years, 
and  includes  a  full  English  coarse,  haying  particolar  reference  to  fitting 
for  practical  btisin^s  life. 

The  school  is  free  to  pnpils  residing  in  Jamaica  Plain  who  have 
gradnated  at  ihe  Grammar  School,  and  to  i^nch  others  as  pass  a  satis- 
factory examfimtion  in  Grammar  iSchool  studies. 

The  government  ii^  in  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seren  gen- 
tlemen. 

Teacher8:-^The  School  employs  a  head  master  and  one  assistant, 
female ;  these  are  elected  annually.  D.  S.  Smalley  has  been  principal 
of  ihe  school  since  its  reestablishment  on  Eliot  Street. 

History. — The  first  donation  for  the  use  of  *^  a  school  only  **  in  that 
part  of  Boxbnry  called  Jamaica  was  made  by  John  Raggles,  of  the 
triangular  piece  of  land  in  front  of  the  Unitarian  Charch,  on  which 
the  SoldierB*  Monument  stands.  The  deed  of  conveyance  is  dated 
October  16,  1676.  In  the  early  part  of  the  yter  1676,  Hugh  Thomas 
snd  Clement  his  wife  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  Jamaica  end  of 
the  town  to  make  oVer  to  them  their  house,  orchard,  home  lot  and 
nigfat  pastnre,  provided  that  they  would  agree  to  take  care  of  and 
provide  for  them  in  sickness  and  health  daring  their  natural  lives, 
snd  decently  inter  them  after  their  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  ihe  inhabitants,  held  Mardi  23, 1676,  the  proposal- 
of  Thomas  was  accepted,  on  condition  that  he  shoald  make  a  legal 
conveyance  of  his  property  to  John  Weld^  Edward  Morris  and  John 
Watson  as  feoffees  in  trust  for  th^  use  of  said  inhabitants.  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  twenty-five  inhabitants,  and  the  said  Thomas 
conveyed  all  his  real  estate  by  deed,  dated  April  7, 1677 ;  and  also  by 
assignment  all  the  real  estate  of  his  nephew,  John  Roberts,  which  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  will  of  said  Roberts  a  short  time  previous ; 
and  in  1687  by  another  assignment  all  his  bills,  bonds,  legacies,  etc. 

In  the  year  1693,  John  Watson  gave  three  acres  of  salt  marsh  for 
the  use  of  a  school  on  Jamaica  or  Pond  Plain. 

Mrs.  Garnal  gave  six  pounds  in  money,  and  Mrs.  Mead  gave  seven 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  Jamaica  or  Pond  School. 

On  the  10th  of  Jaly,  1689,  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  conveyed  by  deed 
about  seventy-five  acres  of  land  *'  to  John  Weld,  John  Gore,  John 
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Watson  and  Samuel  Gore,  all  of  si^ld  Roxbuiy,  and  to  their  and  to 
each  or  to  either  of  their  natural  heirs  suooessively  forever,  and  to  and 
for  the  maintenance,  support  and  encouragement  of  a  school  and  school 
master  at  that  part  of  said  Roxbury,  commonly  called  Jamaica  or  Pond 
Plain,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  the  children  of  that  end  of 
the  town  (together  with  such  negroes  or  Indians  as  may  or  shall  come 
to  said  school),  and  to  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose,  under  any  color 
or  pnetence  whatever.^ 

In  1727,  Joseph  Weld,  the  only  survivor  of  this  body  of  men, 
memorialized  the  Legislature  and  prayed  that  three  other  persons 
might  be  appointed  as  trustees,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise.  The  prayer  of  this  memorial  was 
granted,  and  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jr.,  Caleb  Stedman  and/4ohn  Weld 
were  Joined  with  the  memorialist  as  trustees.  / 

The  first  or  original  trustees  and  feofiTees  were  a^^itfuows  :— 

1.  John  Weld,  Sr.,  Edward  Morris  and  John  Watson,  first  feoffees, 
and  were  appointed  for  Hugh  Thomas  and  his  estate  during  their  feof-. 
feeship,  and  to  their  successors  as  such. 

2.  John  Weld,  Sr.,  and  John  Watson,  trustees  of  two  acres  of  salt 
marsh,  purchased  of  Edward  Morris  by  virtue  of  their  being  feoffees, 
and  which  descends  to  succeeding  feoffees. 

8.  John  Weld,  Sr.,  John  Grore,  John  Watson  and  Samuel  (xore, 
trustees  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  gift,  their  or  either  of  their  natural 
heirs,  their  successors  herein  forever.  John  Grore,  Joseph  Weld, 
John  May,  Edward  Bridge,  trustees  of  John  Watson's  gift,  and  their 
natural  male  heirs  successors  herein. 

The  property  of  the  Jamaica  School  was  held  in  trust  by  several 
distinct  bodies  of  men,  each  set  having  control  of  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  property. 

Under  conditions  like  these,  collisions  would  naturally  arise ;  but 
no  serious  difficulty  occurred  till  the  year  1803,  when  recourse  was 
had  again  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1804,  an  Act 
was  passed  incorporating  seven  gentlemen  as  a  body  politic,  by  the 
name  of  the  trustees  of  Eliot  School,  and  with  power  to  fill  all  vacan* 
cies  that  may  occur  firom  any  cause  whatever. 

The  trustees  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  freeholders  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  they  shall  *^  be  the  true  and  sole  visitors  and  governors  of  the 
said  Eliot  School  in  perpetual  succession  forever." 

lu  1818,  Mrs.  Abigail  Brewer  (after  the  decease  of  her  husband) 
bequeathed  to  the  trustees  of  Eliot  School,  in  Boxbury,  a,  parcel  of 
land  adjoining  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Warren,  deceased,  con- 
taining sixteen  acres,  more  or  less,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
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applied  for  the  instruction  of  young  females  only,  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  third  parish  fn  said  Roxbury. 

In  1831,  the  trustees  erected  the  brick  school-house  on  Eliot  Street, 
which  would  accommodate  two  hundred  scholars.  The  upper  room 
was  occupied  by  the  Primary  School,  and  was  supported  by  the  town. 
The  grammar  department  was  taught  in  the  lower  room,  and  was  sup- 
ported from  the  income  of  the  Eliot  Fund,  and  was  entirely  under  the 
trustees. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  March  81, 1884,  ^*  it  was  voted 
that  Luther  M.  Harris,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  be  a  committee  to 
act  with  John  James,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town,  for  pro- 
coring  a  teacher  for  the  Eliot  School  for  the  year  ensuing.  And  on  a 
proposal  of  Mr.  James,  to  have  the  Eliot  and  Primary  schools  united 
in  one,  and  that  a  female  be  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  master, 
Toted,  ^  That  the  trustees  accede  thereto.'  **  From  this  time  till  1842 
the  trustees  and  school  committees  continued  a  united  supervision  of 
the  Eliot  School. 

It  was  thought  by  many  of  the  proprietors  that  the  best  interests  of 
education  would  be  promoted,  particularly  that  of  the  girls,  by  sepa- 
rating the  sexes  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  A  proposition  was  made 
by  the  proprietors  to  the  truatees  to  place  the  boys  in  one  building, 
under  the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  committee,  and  the  girls  in 
another  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees.  This  was 
acceded  to  by  the  trustees,  and  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
gurls'  department.  Most  of  the  young  ladies  on  Jamaica  Plain  attend- 
ing Private  Schools  left  and  attended  the  Eliot  School. 

Up  to  this  time  the  income  of  the  Eliot  Fund  had  been  applied  to 
educating  children  in  the  common  branches  and  some  of  the  higher 
English  studies. 

The  sales  of  land  had  increased  the  income  of  the  fhnd,  and  many 
of  the  proprietors  felt  that  they  were  not  realizing  all  the  benefits  of 
the  fund  which  they  might  under  a  different  organization. 

A  committee  chosen  by  the  proprietors  submitted  a  plan  for  a  High 
School  to  the  trustees,  February  1, 1840.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  Eliot  School  served  as  a  High  School  connected  with  the  Boxbury 
City  Schools  till  1874. 

In  January,  1874,  West  Boxbury  was  annexed  to  Boston.  In  the 
following  February,  the  trustees  dissolved  the  connection  with  the 
Public  Schools,  and  the  succeeding  September  reopened  the  Eliot 
School  on  Eliot  Street,  where  the  school  was  formerly  taught. 
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The  settlement  of  Charlestown  was  begun  in  1020,  and  in  Jane, 
1636,  •  Mr.  William  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for 
a  twelvemonth;'  and  in  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  granted 
to  the  town  LovelUs  Island,  which  was  leased  out,  and  the  rent  wss 
applied  by  the  town  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  1647,  against  a  marginal  reference  in  the  Town  Records — 
'  Allowance  granted  for  the  Town  School'  January  20,  it  is  re- 
corded— 'It  was  agreed  that  a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  should  be 
gathered  of  the  town  towards  the  school  for  this  year,  and  the  five 
pounds  that  Major  Sedgwick  is  to  pay  this  yei&r  (for  the  island)  for 
the  school ;  also,  the  town's  part  of  the  Mistick  weir  for  the  School 
for  ever.'  The  towp  in  1650  had  '  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwelling  houses.' 

In  ,1661,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Charles- 
town,  and  took  charge  of  the  Town  Schod.  On  the  dd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666,  he  presented  to  the  Selectmen  the  following  motion : — 

J^rst^  That  thej  would  take,  care  tJofi  flcbool-bouae  be  speedily  amended,  be- 
cause it  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Secondly^  That  they  would  take,  care  thai  liiayear]j  salaiy  be  paid,  the  con- 
stables being  raach  behind  with  him. 

Thirdly^  Putting  them  in  miDd  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town ; 
▼iz.,  ttiat  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered  to  set  up  in  the  town  so  long 
as  he  could  teach  the  samei  yet  ^.  Uansfleld  ia  suffered  .to  teach  and  take 
away  his  scholars. 

From  an  order  pf  this  date  (Jan.  12, 1666)  it  appears  that '  many 
of  our  youths  were  guilty  of  rude  and  irreverent  carriage  in  the 
times  of  the  public  ordinances  of  praying  and  preaching  on  the 
Lord's  Day,'  it  was  commended  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  further 
their  cheerful  endeavors  by  sitting  in  turn  before  the  youths'  pew 
during  morning  and  evening  exercise — and  '  it  is  our  joint  expecta- 
tion that  all  youths  nnder  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  on  grounded 
exemption  by  us,  do  oonstantly  sit  in  some  one  of  those  three  pews 
made  purposely  for  them,  except  Mr.  Oheever's  scholars,  who  are 
required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly  in  the  pews  appointed  foiv 
them  together.' 

In  1671,  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  engaged 
by  the  Selectmen  to  keep  the  Town  School  on  the  following  terms : 

1.  That  he  sliall  be  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  town,  and  receive 
twenty  shillings  a  year  fh)m  each  particular  scholar  that  he  shall  teach,  to  be 
paid  him  by  those  who  send  children  to  him  to  school. 

2.  That  he  sliall  propose  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
learning  answerable. 

3.  That  he  sliall  teach  to  read,  writ^  and  dpher. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  half  a  year's  mutual  notice  by  him  and  the  town,  before 
any  change  or  remove  on  either  side. 
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F0UNDBS8  AND  BEKEFACTOBS. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town,  *  that  a  Grammar  school 
vas  set  up  in  Ipswich,  in  the  year  1636/  three  years  after  John  Win- 
throp,  the  younger,  with  his  twelve  companions,,  commenced  a  set- 
tlement in  this  place.  This  school  was,  prohably,  not  a  free  school, 
according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  expression,  as  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  public  provision  made  for  its  support.  It 
was  kept  by  Lionel  Chute,  who  died  in  1644 ;  after  which  event, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  public  school  until  the 
establishment  of  this  institution.  To  the  benevolence  and  personal 
exertions  of  Robert  Payne,  aided  by  his  brother  William  Payne, 
William  Hubbard,  and  a  few  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  endow- 
ment of  this  establishment. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  deed  by  which  Robert  Payne  conveys  to 
the  Feoffees,  the  land,  on  part  of  which  the  school-house  noF 
stands,  and  from  the  product  of  which  most  of  the  income  of  the 
institution  is  now  derived,  the ,  principal  circumstances  connected 
with  its  foundation,  are  thus  related : 

Wheroas,  utter  several  overtures,  and  endeavors  aiDcmg'the  inhabitants  of  said 
Ipswich,  for  settling  a  Grammar  school  in  that  place,  it  was  proffered  by  the 
•riid  Robertr— That  be  woald  erect  an  edifice  for  such  a  purpose,  provided  it 
mij^ht  be  pat  into  Uie  bands  of  certain  discreet  and  foithfui  persons  of  the  said 
town,  and  their  si^ccessors,  which  himself  should  nominate  to  be  ordered  and 
maoaged  by  tbero  as- Feoffees,  in  tmst  for  that  end,  and  their  successors  forever. 
Provided  also  that  the  town,  or  any  particular  inhabitaDts  of  the  town,  would 
devote,  set  apart,  and  give  any  land  or  other  annuity  for  the  yearly  maintenance 
of  such  one  as  should  be  fit  to  keep  a  Grammar  school  '  And  whereas  said 
town  of  Ipswich,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  January  11,  1650, 
granted  all  that  neck  beyond  Ghebacoo  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  (up  to 
Glocester  line)  adjoining  to  it  to  the  said  Robert  Payne  and  William  Payne,  to 
wlioro,  by  the  desire  and  consent  of  the  said  town,  at  the  same  time  were  add- 
ed Maj.  Denison  and  William  Bartholmew  for  the  use  of  a  school.  And  also 
the  inhabitants  of  said  Ipswich,  at  a  public  meeting,  Jan.  26,  1650,  did  add  five 
more,  viz.,  Mr.  Symonda,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Norton,  Mr.  William 
Hubbard,  and  Deacon  John  Whipple.  And  that  the  said  Robert  did  in  the  year 
following,  viz.,  1652,  purchase  a  house  with  two  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it, 
more  or  less,  Ibr  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  did  likewise,  in  the  succeed- 

*  AJbrfdftd  from  Adirw  tf  ^brmkam  HammuUt  Etfn  •(•  M«  7W  Huniretk  Annimmrtmry 
^  tlUf$mud9ti0n  ^  tJU  Ormmmar  Sckool  in  Iptmkh,  ia  toIuom  vi.  of  tta  N«w  Ef^laad  Hi*- 
'oricd  wd  G«iMdof tcal.ScfiMer,  for  Jan.,  18S3.  . 

(186) 
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iDg  year,  1653,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  cbai^re,  build  an  edifice  for  a  Gram- 
mar Bchool,  which  was  erected  upon  a  part  of  the  land  so  purchased. 

Mr.  William  Hubbard  gave  about  an  acre  of  land,  adjoining  to 
the  said  schoolmaster's  house,  about  the  same  time. 

William  Payne  gare  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  our  river  called 
the  •  Little  Neck.' 

Robert  Pajnc,  the  principal  benefactor  and  the  founder  of  this 
school,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  town. 
In  a  subscription  by  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1648,  by  which  they  enter  into  an  engagement  with  Major  Denison 
to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  annually  '  to  encourage  him  in  his  military 
helpfulness,'  the  sum  subscribed  by  him  is  the  greatest  on  the  list. 
He  was  a  '  ruling  elder '  of  the  church,  an  officer  ranknig  in  dignity 
between  the  minister  and  deacon.  He  was  representative  of  the 
town  three  years,  1647-8-0;  county  treasurer  from  1665  to  1683, 
when  he  resigned  the  office.  He  died  in  1684,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  He  left  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  both  of  whom  were 
Feoffees  of  this  institution. 

William  Payne,  probably  brother  of  Robert,  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  property,  and  to  have  been  active  in  enterprises 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  He  removed  to  Boston 
about  1656,  where  he  died,  October  10,  1660.  Beside  his  liberal 
bequest  to  this  institution,  he  gave  twenty  pounds  to  Harvard 
college. 

Daniel  Denison,  son  of  William  Denison,  of  Roxbury,  was  bom 
about  1612,  admitted  a  freeman  at  Boston,  April  1,  1634.  This 
town  granted  to  him,  October  12, 1643,  under  the  title  of  *  Captain,' 
Uwo  hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  better  encouragement  to  settle 
amongst  us.'  He  was  admitted  a  commoner  by  vote  of  the  town, 
February  28,  1644.  He  had,  probably,  been  in  military  ser\'ice,  for 
we  find  the  inhabitants,  by  voluntary  subscription,  engage  '  to  allow 
him  twenty-four  pounds  seven  shillings  yearly,  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
their  leader,  to  encourage  him  in  his  military  helpfulness.'  He  rose 
to  great  distinction  in  the  colony ;  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  many  years,  and  Speaker,  1649-52.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Court,  *  Major  General,'  which  was  the 
title  of  the  Military  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colony.  In  1668, 
he  had  granted  to  him  *  one  quarter  of  Block  Island,  for  his  great 
pains  in  revising,  correcting,  and  transcribing  the  colony  laws.' 

The  other  '  honored  magistrate,'  Samuel  Symonds,  it  is  said,  was 
*  banister  of  law  in  England,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family,  in  Yieldhdm,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  a  good  estate 
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He  purchased,  September  3, 1687,  of  Mr.  Henry  Sewall,  a  dwelfing 
hoaee  which  stood  near  where  the  female  academy  now  stands,  with 
abont  three  acres  of  land.  This  property  descended  throagh  Daniel 
Epes,  his  son-in-law,  to  Symonds  Epes,  his  grandson,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Edward  Eyeleth,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Symonds  Epes,  and  great-grand-daoghter  to  Samuel  Symonds.  He. 
kept  the  honse  in  town  for  occasional  residence,  but  usually  resided 
on  his  large  and  valuable  fitrm,  which  he  called '  ArgiUa,'  and  which 
has  given  name  to  one  of  our  school  districts.  He  was  representa- 
tive from*  1638  to  1643,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  'magta- 
trates '  or  '  assistants,'  which  office  he  sustained  thirty  years,  whent 
111  1673,  he  was  chosen  'deputy  governor,'  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  his  decease  in  1678.  In  addition  to  his  various  and 
distingnished  ofSces,  he  did  not  disdain  to  be  clerk  of  the  Feofiees 
of  this  school,  the  earliest  records  of  which  are  in  his  handwriting. 

TIACBXaS. 

The  first  master  of  this  school  was  Ezekiel  Cheever.  He  kept 
the  school,  from  its  institution  in  1660,  ten  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Charlestown,  and  in  1670  to  Boston,  where  he  became  the  mas- 
ter of  the  justly  celebrated  '  Boston  Latin  School.'  He  bnilt  a  barn 
and  planted  an  orchard,  which,  on  his  removal,  were  purchased  by 
the  Feoffees  and  added  to  the  property  of  the  institution.  Of  him 
and  another  distingnished  schoolmaster  it  is  said,  in  the  '  uncouth 
rhymes '  of  a  cotemporary, 

*Tm  Cor1«t*t  paiiM,  ind  CbMTer*s  wt  must  own, 
Thai  thoo,  N«w  EngUnd,  mrt  Mt  Bjthis  fvowo. 

He  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  and  died  in  Boston,  August  25, 
1708,  having  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-three  years;  having 
been  bom  in  London,  January  21,  1615. 

In  six  years  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  there  were  six  young 
men,  from  this  town,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  their  studies  at 
Harvard  college;  all  of  them,  undoubtedly,  pupib  of  Mr.  Cheever; 
a  greater  number  than  have  been  grraduated  from  all  the  colleges 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  names  of  these  young  gentlemen 
trere  Robert  Payne,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  afterward  one 
of  the  Feoffees;  John  Emerson,  son  of  Thomas  Emerson,  who  be- 
came the  minister  of  Gloucester;  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  afterward 
minister  of  Haverhill,  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  whom,  and  of 
Ipswich,  it  is  glory  enough  to  have  it  remembered  that  he,  when 
one  of  the  executive  government  of  the  province,  was  the  first  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  enormities  of  the  African  slave  trade ; 
(see  Savage's  Winthrop,  II,  243,)  Ezekiel  Rogers,  son  of  the  Rev. 
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•NatiMiiuel  Rogew;  SMBoel  Cbaerer.;rprobftb]j,  son  of  the  teaoher; 

•  Bumiid  Belcher,  eon  of  Jeremy  B«ieber,  who  w&s  many  years  a 

; preacher  at  Uie*  lalea  of  Bhoalt^  and  afterward  at  Newbury.    Beside 

these,  there  went  to  Harvard  college  from. this  school  while  under 

Mr.  Cheeverls  instraction,   William  -Whittingham,  son  of  John 

Whittingbam ;  Samuel  Cobbett,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbett, 

'^tmd  Samuel  Symonds,'san  of  the  deputy  governor. 

The  MCcessor '  of  Mr.  Gheever  was  -Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  who 
Icept  the- school  from  Augiist  1,  1660,  tweoty-threo  years,  during 
•which  tame  there  went  from  Ipswich  to  .Harvard  college,  Samuel 
Bishop,  probably,  son  of  Thomas  Bishop ;  Samuel  Epes  and  Daniel 
Epes,  sons  of*  CSapt  Daniel  Epes,  one  of  the  Feoffees ;  John  Nprtqi^ 
son  ef  William,  br^>ther  of  the  Bflv.John  Norton;  John  Rogers, 
son  of  the  president,  lor  many  years  the  minister  of  this  town  and 
'One  of  the  Feoffees  of  this  institation ;  John  Denison,  son  of  John 
and  grandson  of  General  Daniel  Denison,  who  was  elected  pastor 
of  the  Ipswich  Church,  April  5,  1686,  but  was  not  ordained.  He 
diedy  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  September  14,  1689; 
Francis  Wainwrjghl,  son  of  Francis,  and  Daniel  Rogers,  son  of 
President  Rogers,  who  was  Ibr  many  years  master  of  this  school.' 
Mr.  Andrews  died  July  10,  1683. 

On  the  decease '  of 'Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell  of  Cam- 
bridge,  •was^i^pointed  master,  October  3 1 , 1 683.  He  was  grad uated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1681,  and  kept  the  school  until >February  26, 
1686-7,  when  he  resigned,  *iiaving  a  call  to  go  to  Charlestown  and 
South.  The  next  maaier  was  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers,  son  of  President 
Rogers.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1686,  and  prob- 
^aUytookehaige  of  the  school  in  1687. 

Fifteen  young  men  from  this  town,  most  of  whom  were  probably 
his  pupils,  entered  HarYaidcollsge  while  this  school  was  under  his 
instruction.  They  were  John  'Wade,  son  o(  Colonel  Thomas  Wade, 
who  became,  the  minister  of  Berwick,,  in  the  province  of  Maine; 
Francis  Goodhue,  eon  -of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  who  was  the 
minister  of  Jamaica  on  ^  Loi^  Island,  and  died  at  Rehoboth,  when 
on  his  way  to  visit  his  native  town,  September  15,  1707 ;  Jeremiah 
Wise  and  Henry  Wise,  -sons  of  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  minister  of 
Chebaoco  pwish.  Henry  -was  for  many  years  master  of  this  school 
and  afterward  became  a  merchant ;  John  Perkins,  son  of  Abraham 
Perkins,  who  first  settled  as  ^  physician  in  Ipswich,  but  afterward 
removed  to  Boston;  William  Boroham,  a  minister;  Benjamin 
Choate,  son  <^  John  Choate,  who  became  the  minister  of  Kingston 
in 'New  Hampshire;  Fraacia  WjMswnght  and  John  Wainwright, 
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SODS  of  Col.  John  Wainwrigbt,  the  wealthiest  and  most  distin- 
gaished  merchant  of  this  town;  John  Penison,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Denison,  who  filled  several  important  offices  and  attained  high 
distinction.  In  the  old  *  bnrying  place '  there  is  a  tombstone,  hav- 
ing a  coat  of  arms  sculptured,  with  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  nearly 
obliterated,  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman. 
It  records  that  he  was  great-grandson  ('  proncpos^)  to  both  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  Denison  and  the  Honorable  Richard  Salstonstall ;  Na- 
thaniel Appleton,  son  of  Col.  John  Appleton,  who  became  the  dis- 
tingished  minister  of  Cambridge ;  Francis  Cogswell,  son  of  Jonathan 
Cogswell,  who  transacted  busipcss  and  acquired  wealth  as  a  merchant 
in  this  town. 

Ebenezer  €hiy,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1V14, 
kept  the  school  one  year,  1715.  He  is  well  remembered  by  many 
of  the  more  aged  people  of  the  '  old  colony,'  as  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gay,  minister  of  Hingham,  where  his  useful  life  was  protracted  until 
he  attained  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Thomas  Norton  kept  the  school  in  1716.  He  was  a  deacon  of 
the  churchy  and -died  July  13,  1744,  in  the  seveDty«first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  father  of  Thomas  Norton,  junior,  who  was  grraduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1726,  and  was  the  teacher  of  thb  school  ten 
years,  1729-39,  while  the  school  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
aaleciiiien. 

Benjamin  Crocker  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  school, 
June  4,  1717,  whieh  he  kept  until  November,  1719.  Long  after^ 
ward,  in  17.46-47,  and  again  in  1759-^0,  he  kept  the  school  four 
years.    He  was  appointed  a  Feoffee  in  1749,  which  office  he  held 

■  

antil  his  removal  from  Ipswich  in  1764.  He  was  father  of  Deacon 
John  Crocker,  who  is  .remembered  by  the  elderly  portion  of  the 
present  generation.  Beside  school-keeping,  it  ^em%  he  preached 
occasionally.  He  received  lof  the  town  treasurer,  April  17,  1726, 
'one  pound  for  preaching  one  sabb.  day.'  He  was  gpraduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1713. 
,For  twenty-seven. years,  there  is  no  recorded  act  of  the  FeofF^s. 

Jnierregnum — Ineorporaiihn. 
The  town  in  1720^  by  their  selectmen,  assumed  control  of  the 
•chool  and  its  property  against  the  protests  of  the  Feoffees.  Mr. 
ipienry  Wise  accepted  the  offer  of  the  selectmen  to  keep  the  school, 
and  continued  in  the  work  for  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Staniford,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1738,  kept  the  school  five  yeai:s,  1740-45.  He  afterward  became  a 
an^cessful  merchant,  and  was  representative  of  the  town  three  ye^rs, 
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1755-57.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Crocker,  who  kept 
the  school  in  the  years  1746  and  1747;  after  which  the  town  ap- 
pear to  haye  given  up  the  Grammar  school  altogether. 

In  1740,  the  town  began  the  practice  of  granting  the  Grammar 
school  funds  in  aid  of  tlie  district  schools,  which  it  continued  to  do 
aJs  long  as  the  property  was  under  its  control.  Since  the  rasump- 
tion  of  the  direction  of  the  school  and  its  funds  by  the  Feoffees,  the 
town  has  continued  to  appropriate  money,  raised  in  the  usual  way, 
for  the  support  of  free  public  schools. 

In  1756,  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  died  February  9, 
1749-50,  an  act  was  obtained  from  Hhe  Great  and  General  Court,* 
'  for  regulating  the  Grammar  school  in  Ipswich  and  for  incorpora- 
ting certain  persons  to  manage  and  direct  the  same.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  runs  thus :- — 

Whereas  divers  piously  disposed  persons  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
of  Ipswioh,  within  the  County  of  Essex,  granted  and  conveyed  to  FeoflTees  in 
trust,  and  to  such  their  successors  in  the  same  trust  as  those  Feolfees  should 
appoint,  to  hold  perpetual  suooession,  certain  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Annuities 
by  them  mentioned,  for  the  use  of  school  learning  in  said  town  for  ever;  of 
which  Feoffees,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Berry,  Esq.,  Daniel  Appleton  and  Samuel 
Kogers,  Esqs.,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Crocker,  are  the  only  survivors;  and  whereas, 
the  town  of  Ipswich  did  also,  in  their  laudable  concern  for  promoting  learning, 
about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  use,  give  and  grant  to  certain  persons,  in 
said  grant  mentioned,  and  to  such  others  as  said  town  should  appoint,  a  large 
farm,  then  called  a  Neck  of  Land,  situate  in  Chebacco  in  the  same  town,  with 
some  other  lands  adjoining,  all  which  farm  and  lands  were  soon  after  leased  out 
for  the  space  of  one  thousand  years ;  the  rents  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  learn- 
ing in  said  town  as  aforesaid.  But  (as  is  apprehended  by  some)  no  power  was 
given  by  the  said  town  to  their  trustees  to  appoint  successor^  in  that  trust  for 
receiving  and  applying  the  rents,  or  ordering  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  school 
in  said  town,  as  in  the  first  mentioned  case  is  provided ;  fh>m  which  difference 
in  the  original  construction  of  those  grants,  which  were  all  designed  for  one  and 
the  same  use,  considerable  disputes  have  already  arisen  between  the  said  town 
and  the  Feoffees ;  and  not  only  so,  but  some  doubts  are  started  whether  it  is  in 
the  power  of  said  town  or  Feoffees  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  rents  of  the 
farm  and  adjoining  land  before  mentioned. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  town  of  Ipswich,  by  their  vote  of  the  twenty-second 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Feoffees,  have  agreed  to  apply  to  this  court  for  aid  in  the  manner 
in  the  said  vote  mentioned : 

The  act  incorporates  the  aforementioned  '  present  surviving  Feoffees,  on  the 
part  of  the  private  persons  granting  lands  as  aforesaid,  together  with  Francis 
Choate,  Esq.,  Gapt  Nathaniel  Tread  well,  and  Mr.  John  Patch,  Jr.,  three  of  the 
present  selectmen  of  said  town,  a  joint  committee  or  Feoffees  in  trust  with  full 
power'  to  grant  leases  of  the  land;  to  receive  rents  and  annuities;  to  appoint 
grammar  schoolmasters  and  agree  for  their  salaries ;  to  appoint  a  clerk  and 
treasurer,  '  and  if  found  necessary,  to  impose  some  moderate  some  of  money  to 
be  paid  by  such  scholara  as  may  attend  said  school,  for  making  up  and  supply- 
ing any  deficiency  that  may  happen  in  the  yearly  income  and  annuities  of  said 
lands  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges  that  may  arise  by  said  schOoV  Ac 

This  act  was  limited  to  ten  years  from  the  first  of  March,  1756. 
Before  this  term  expired  another  act  was  passed  reciting  the  pre- 
amble and  enactments  of  the  first  with  some  slight  variations  in 
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phraseology.  .  .  .  This  act,  which  was  limited  to  twenty  yean  from 
March,  1766,  was  made  perpetaal  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court 
of  this  Commonwealth,  passed  in  1787. 

On  the  revival  of  the  school  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  the 
first  teacher  appointed  by  the  Feoffees,  was  Samuel  Wiggles  worth, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wigglesworth,  minister  of  the  Hamlet 
parish.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1752,  and  kept  the 
school  two  years,  1757-58.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  in  1765, 
and,  probably,  resided  at  the  Hamlet. 

Benjamin  Crocker,  before  mentioned,  kept  the  school  in  1750 
and  1760. 

Joseph  How,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1758, 
kept  the  school  one  year,  1761.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Berry,  and  died  M^rch  26,  1762,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  His  wife  had  died  May  6,  1750,  at  the 
yet  earlier  age  of  twenty-two. 

Daniel  Noyes,  the  well  remembered  postmaster  and  register  of 
probate,  kept  the  school  twelve  years,  1 762-73,  and  afterward  one 
year,  1780.  He  was  bom  in  Newbury  about  1738;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1758 ;  died  March  21, 1815.  He  bequeathed 
to  this  institution  'three  and  one-third  old  rights'  and  'six  new 
rights  in  the  Jeffries  Neck  lands.' 

Thomas  Burnhara  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1772.  He 
was  appointed  teacher  of  this  school  in  1774,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued five  years,  when  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  major.  After  the  peace  he  resumed  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  kept  the  school  six  years,  1786-91 ;  again  one  year,  1793,  and 
afterward  eleven  years,  1807-17 ;  in  all,  twenty-three  years. 

Nathaniel  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  1777,  kept  the 
school  in  1779  and  1784. 

Jacob  Kimball,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  1780,  kept  the 
school  one  year,  1781. 

The  Rev.  John  Treadwell,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1758,  and  ordained  minister  of  Lynn  in  1763,  kept  the  school 
two  years,  1783-85. 

Daniel  Dana,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college,  1788,  kept  the 
school  in  1792 ;  Joseph  Dana,  a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  the 
same  year,  kept  the  school  in  1793 ;  Samuel  Dana,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  coll<^e,  1796,  kept  the  school  three  years,  1797-99. 
These  were  sons  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Joseph  Dana,  minister  of  the 
south  parish. 

Joseph  McEean  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1794.    He 
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kept  tbe  school  tbree  years;  1 704-90.    lie  becakne  a  distioguisliea 
minister  and  professor  in  Harvard  anivenity. 

AiDOs  Choate  was  graduated  at  Harrard  college  in  1796.  He 
kept  the  school  seven  years^  ISOO-d.  He  waa  afterward  renter 
of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Essex  many  years. 

George  Choate,  a  gradustte  of  Harvitrd  college,  1818,  k^pt  the 
school  four  yearsy  1818-2i. 

Richard  Kimhall  kept  the  school  nine  weeks,  in  1822,  'for  the 
income  of  the  School  Lands.'  Charles  Choate,  son  of  Mr.  John 
Choate,  kept  the  school  on  the  same  terms  in  182S  and  1824. 
Stephen  Cohum  was  the  teacher  in  1825;  Richard  Kimhall  in 
1820 ;  Mr.  Ward  in  1827 ;  li^athan  Brown  in  1828  ;  Daniel  Perley 
in  1820  ;  David  T.  Kimhall,  Jr.,  in  1830;  Joseph  Hale,  three  years, 
1831-33  ;  Tolmail  Willcy  Ih  1834 ;  Dan  Weed,  ten  years,  1835-40, 
1842-45;  Ehen.  Stearns  in  1841 ;  George  W.  Tuxhnry  in  1846; 
Ezra  Gale  in  1847 ;  Caleh  Lamson,  two  yetfrs,  1848-49.  The 
*  grammar  scholars'  received  private  instmction  from  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Cowles  in  1850. 

Compenaaiion  Paid  to  Jiachers. 

The  money  of  acconnt  in  this  part  of  the  country,  from  the  first 
settlement  to  ahont  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,*  was  the 
pound  sterling  of  England.  But  from  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  consequent  great  Scarcity  of  coin,  most  of  the  trading  was 
carried  on  in  harter,  and  conventional  prices  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  consumption  were  adopted,  called  the  ^current  prices.'  Contracts 
were  usually  made,  referring  to  certain  articles  as  standards  of  price. 
Thus,  in  1655,  it  was  voted  hy  the  town, '  that  the  pay  of  the,  min- 
ister shall  he  three  parts  in  trheat  and  harley,  and  the  fourth  in 
Indian.'  In  private  account-books,  yet  preserved,  from  1678  to 
1683,  wheat  is  uniformly  charged  at  five  shillings  Ihe  husl^el;  In- 
dian com,  at  from  two  tiiillings  and  eight  pence  to  three  shillings 
and  sixpence.  .  .  .  The  Hon.  Samuel  Symonds,  in  his  teill,  made  in 
1673,  among  bther  bequests,  gives  to  his  wife  'twelve  pound  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  to  her  out  of  my  farm,  icalled  Argilla,  during  her 
natural  life  to  be  paid,  one  half  in  wheat  and  malt,  at  the  price  cur- 
rent among  the  merchants  of  Ipswich,  the  other  half  in  pork  and 
Indian  corn.'  At  the  conclilsioti  of  his  will,  he  adJ^  *  My  mind  and 
meaning  is,  that  the  legacies  here  given  to  my  children,  shall  be 
paid  not  in  money,  according  to  money,  hut  in  such  pay  as  they 
usuklly  pass  frotn  mail  to  man,  which  is  called  the  current  price.' 

*  TIm  PiM  TVm  xaoatj,  inuad  by  MuMehsMtta  ia  1693,  was  8S  per  etot.  lais  in  Taloe  thaa 
tha  itariiog  money  of  EafUiid,  and  gaTa  riM  U>  Naw  England  eorreoey. 
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The  earliest  intination  I  find  of  the  actual  difference  in  value' of 
money  and  *  pay,'  is  in  a  ceiiificate  of  Philemon  Dane  and  Jacob. 
Foster,  who  certify  that  they  appraised  the  estate  of  Daniel  Kovey^ 
'  not  as  money,  but  as  country  pay,  and  that  two  shillings  in  moneys 
was  with  us  accounted  as  good  as  three  shillings  in  pay,  and  so 
passed  frequently  betweea  men  and  men/  This  is  dated  November 
11,  1700. 

About  this  time,  the  General  Court  issoed  '  bills  of  credit,*  which 
they  loaned  to  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  people 
with  a  currency,  which,  being  based  on  no  foundation,  soon  declined 
in  value. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  December  23, 
1726,  it  was  '  voted  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit  be  paid  to  him  annually,  for  the  space  of  three  years;  and 
afterward  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  bills  of  credit^ 
or  in  lien  thereof^  the  like  sum  in  silver  money,  accounting  it  at  fif> 
teen  shillings  per  ounce ;  and  so  to  rise  or  (all  in  proportion  to  the 
Wne  of  silver ;  or  p&y  two-thirds  of  said  sum  in  barley  malt  at  sis 
diillings  per  bushel ;  Indian  com  at  five  shillings;  pork  at  sixpence 
per  pound ;  butter  at  twelve  pence.' 

In  1734,  the  i^praiseni  of  the  estate  of  John  Baker,  Esq.,  report 
the  prices  to  be  'in  propartion  to  the  valne  of  our  present  paper 
currency ;  accounting  twenty-fonr  shillings  thereof  to  be  equal,  and 
but  equal,  to  one  ounce  of  salver  coin*' 

*The  committee  on  the  aflhiis  of  the  Rev.  Nath.  Rogers,'  1738, 
report  that  'the  snai  of  £279  4f.  is  an  equivalent  to  the  £150,  ai 
the  time  when  it  was  contracted  for.^ 

Thus  It  spears  that  the  pooad  curreney,  in  the  year  1700,  waa 
wcTth  about  two  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  of  our  present  money; 
hk  1727,  it  wa&  worth  one  dollar  and  forty-^ght  cents;  in  1734,  it 
was  worth  about  ninety-one  cents,  and  in  1788«  about  seventy-eight 
eents.  It  continued  to  depreciate  mitil  it  reached  what  was  after- 
ward called  '  Old  Tenor,'  which  was  one-tenth  of  the  pound  sterlings 

The  revenues  of  the  school  during  the  first  period  of  its  history^ 
were  derived  from  the  School  Farm,  as  the  land  in  Chebacco, 
granted  by  the  town,  was  called,  which  gave  fourteen  pounds  per 
annum;  Hhe  Little  Neck,'  which  was  leased  to  John  Pengry,  iu 
1630,  for  sixty  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  seven  pounds,  and  the 
*  school  orchard,'  whkh  comprised  the  three  acres  of  land  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  Payne,  and  Mr.  William  Hubbard,  wluoh,  with  some 
other  small  pieces  of  property,  let  ibr  about  the  same  rent  as  the 
Little  Neck,  in  all  about  £28,  or  $250  at  this  time. 
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There  is  no  record  of  thd  agreement  with  Mr.  Gheever,  as  to  his 
compensation;  and  that  with  Mr.  Andrews,  is  partly  obliterated. 
It  appears,  however,  from  what  remains,  that  there  was  a  stipulated 
allowance  '  for  every  Grammar  Scholar  * — ''  Bat  for  snch  as  are  tanght 
to  write,  cipher,  or  read  English,  he  shall  agree  with  the  parents  or 
overseers  of  the  children  what  they  shall  allow  yearly  otherwise  as 
he  shall  think  meet' 

There  is  no  record  of  the  compensation '  p|iid  to  Mr.  Rnssell,  or 
to  Mr.  Rogers.  Their  engagements  were  probably  similar  to  that 
made  with  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Gay  was  paid  6fty  pounds,  in  1715, 
and  Mr.  Crocker  sixty  pounds,  in  1717.  In  1720,  Mr.  Wise  was 
appointed  by  the  selectmen,  with  a  salary  of  fifty-five  pounds  <  in 
bills  of  credit'  He  seems  to  have  received  about  the  same  annual 
stipend,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  school.  Mr.  Norton's  salary^ 
in  1732,  was  seventy  pounds.  Whether  it  was  the  same  or  not, 
during  his  whole  term  of  ten  years,  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Stani- 
ford  received  eighty  pounds  per  year,  for  four  years,  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  year  for  two  years.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  for  the 
years  1757  and  1758,  received  for  annual  salary,  twenty-six 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence,  together  with  '  his  board 
at  Mr.  Samuel  Sawyer's,  who  agreed  to  board  him  for  seventeen 
pounds  per  annum.'  In  1759,  Mr.  Crocker  engaged  to  keep  the 
school  'for  all  the  rents  and  annuities,'  and  in  1760,  for  thirty 
pounds,  three  shillings,  and  seven  pence,  which  amounted  to  about 
the  same  sum.  Mr.  Noyes,  in  1762,  had  fifty-three  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  eight  pence,  'and  he  board  himself.'  His  salary 
varied  from  that  amount,  to  forty-six  pounds,  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  income  of  the  property  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
liurnham,  received  for  the  years  1774  and  1775,  fifty  pounds  per 
year.  In  1778,  he  agreed  for  one  hundred  pounds,  'if  there  be  a 
stipulated  price  agreed  to  by  the  State ;  if  not,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.'  In  1780,  Mr.  Noyes  agreed  in  May,  to  keep  the 
school  three  months,  at  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  month ; 
and  in  September,  agreed  to  keep  three  months  for  one  thousand 
pounds, '  Continental  Money,'  per  month. 

The  present  income  derived  from  the  property  of  the  institution, 
is  about  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  besides  the  land  on  which  the 
school-house  stands,  are  derived  from  the  donations  of  the  Messrs. 
Paynes,  and  Mr.  Hubbard ;  about  thirty  dollars  from  the  donations 
of  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Noyes,  and  Mr.  Judah  Goodhue,  and  about  fifty 
dollars  from  the  grants  of  the  town. 
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BEAOOV  HILL— BARBARISM  OF  JUVENILE  8FOBT8. 

What  native  of  Boston,  bom  in  those  days,  does  not  regret  the 
prostration  of  the  famoas  Beacon  Hill  ?  It  was  a  beautiful  spot, 
and  gave  to  the  town  on  its  first  settlement  the  classic  name  of  Tre- 
mont,  that  hill  being  one  of  the  three  that  stood  in  conspicaoos  ele- 
vation on  the  peninsula.  The  other  two,  as  some  say,  were  Copp^s 
and  Fort  Hills,  while  others  think  that  the  cluster  along  old  Tremont 
street  were  the  heights  referred  to  in  naming  the  town.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  for  a  short  time  it  bore  that  beautiful  name,  and  was 
changed,  unfortunately,  to  gratify  and  compliment  a  cleigyman  who 
came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  England. 

This  Beacon  Hill  was  a  famous  spot,  known  to  every  body  who 
knew  any  thing  of  Boston.  It  received  its  name  from  a  beacon  f 
that  stood  on  it.  Spokes  were  fixed  in  a  large  mast,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  a  barrel  of  pitch  or  tar,  always  ready  to  be  fired 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Around  this  pole  I  have  fought 
many  battles,  as  a  South  End  boy,  against  the  boys  of  the  North 
End  of  the  town  ;  and  bloody  ones,  too,  with  slings  and  stones  very 
skillfully  and  earnestly  used.  In  what  a  state  of  semi-barbarism 
did  the  rising  generations  of  those  days  exist!  From  time  im- 
memorial these  hostilities  were  carried  on  by  the  juvenile  part  of 
the  community.  The  schoolmasters  whipt,  parents  scolded — noth- 
ing could  check  it. 

I  forget  on  what  holiday  it  was  that  the  Anticks,  another  exploded 

*  RtcolUeHems  qf  Saimul  Breek,  with  PMngai  fion  bk  Noto-Booka  (1771-18IB).  Edited  bj 
H.  E.  Seudder.  Phila.:  Portar  k,  Coatei,  1877.  Mr.  Brack  ww  bora  in  Botton  July  17, 177] ; 
trnveled  much  abroad ;  wm  adueatad  mainly  in  Franca;  built  bb  home  on  the  Schuylkill,  to  which 
be  fare  the  name  of  Sweelbricr  in  17V7,  and  whidi  ia  now  incloded  in  Painnount  Park.  He  waa 
a  member  of  Congnm  in  iaSB-98,  ahme  of  the  PenmyWania  delegatioo,  be  yoted  for  John  Qainey 
Adama  for  President ;  was  member  of  the  State  Senate,  in  which  be  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee oo  College*  and  Beboob,  and  aa  nieh  twepaied  a  Talliable  Repoit,  noticed  in  the  American 
Joarnal  of  Edaeatioo,  XIII.,  130.  Mr.  Bieek  took  aa  active  and  ofBoial  intereaC  in  Tariooe  chari- 
Uble,  literary,  and  financial  inititatiom  of  Philadelphia.    He  died  Augmt  31, 18G2. 

t  The  beacon  stood,  as  nearly  aa  oan  be  determined,  on  the  site  of  the  present  resenroir.  The 
flrst  one  was  raised  about  1634,  and  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Breck  in  1768.  In  November,  1788^ 
it  was  blown  down,  and  in  1790,  a  brick  monument,  sixty  feet  in  height,  was  built  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  at  Banker  HiO.  The  nonomeot  waa  taken  down  and  the  top  of  the  hill  leveled 
telSU. 
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remnant  of  coloDial  manncn,  used  to  perambulate  the  town.  They 
have  ceased  to  do  it  now,  but  I  remember  them  as  late  as  1782. 
They  were  a  set  of  the  lowest  blackguards,  who,  disguised  in  filthy 
clothes,  and  ofttimes  with  masked  faces,  went  from  house  to  house 
in  large  companies,  and,  bon  gH^  mal  gri^  obtruding  themselves 
every  where,  particularly  into  the  rooms  that  were  occupied  by 
parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  demean  themselves  with 
great  insolence.  I  have  seen  them  at  my  father^s,  when  his  assem- 
bled friends  were  at  cards,  take  possession  of  a  table,  seat  themselves 
on  rich  furniture  and  proceed  to  handle  the  cards,  to  the  gfeat  an- 
noyance of  the  company.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them;  was  to 
give  them  money,  and  listen  patiently  to  a  foolish  dialogue  between 
two  or  more  of  them.  One  of  them  would  cry  out,  'Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  sitting  by  the  fire,  put  your  hands  in  your  p^ets,  and 
give  us  our  desire.'  When  this  was  done  and  they  had  received 
some  money,  a  kind  of  acting  took  place.  One  fellow  was  knocked 
down,  and  lay  sprawling  on  the  carpet,  while  another  bellowed  out, 

*8M,UMrelwliai, 
Bat  ere  be  diet 
A  doctor  must  be  bed.* 

He  calls  for  a  doctor,  who  soon  appears,  and  enacts  the  part  so  well 
that  the  wounded  man  revives.  In  this  way  they  would  continue 
for  half  an  honr ;  and  it  happened  not  nnfrequently  that  the  house 
would  be  filled  by  another  gang  when  these  had  departed.  There 
was  no  refusing  admittance.  Custom  had  licensed  these  vagabonds 
to  enter  even  by  force  any  place  they  chose.  What  should  we  say 
to  such  intruders  now  ?  Our  manners  would  not  brook  such  usage. 
Connected  with  this  subject  and  period  may  be  mentioned  the 
inhuman  and  revolting  custom  of  punishing  criminals  in  the  open 
street.  The  large  whipping-post,  painted  red,  stood  conspicuously 
and  permanently  in  the  most  public  street  in  town.  It  was  placed 
in  State  street,  directly  under  the  windows  of  a  great  writing-school 
which  I  frequented,  and  from  them  the  scholars  were  indulged  in 
Uie  spectacle  of  all  kinds  of  punishments,  suited  to  harden  their 
hearts  and  brutalize  their  feelings^  Here  women  were  taken  from  a 
huge  cage,  in  which  they  were  dragged  on  wheels  from  prison,  and 
tied  to  the  post  with  bare  backs,  on  which  thirty  or  forty  lashes 
were  bestowed  amid  the  screams  of  the  culprits  and  the  uproar  of 
the  mob.  A  little  &rther  in  the  street  was  to  be  seen  the  pillory, 
with  three  or  four  fellows  fieistened  by  the  head  and  hands,  and 
standing  for  an  hour  in  that  helpless  posture,  exposed  to  gross  and 
cruel  insult  from  the  multitude,  who  pelted  them  incessantly  with 
rotten  eggs  and  every  repulsive  kind  of  garbage  that  could  be  col* 
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lected.    These  things  I  have  often  witnessed,  hot  they  have  given 
way  to  better  systems,  better  manners  and  better  feelings. 

LAinr  soHooik 

The  Latin  school  in  my  day  was  kept  by  Mr.  Hunt  He  was  a 
severe  master,  and  flogged  heartily.  I  went  on  very  well  with  him, 
mollifying  his  stern  temper  by  occasional  presents  in  money,  which 
my  indulgent  father  sent  tfi  him  by  me.  Thns  my  short  career  at 
his  school  (seventeen  or  eighteen  months)  passed  without  any  cor- 
poral correction.  I  was  evhn  sometimes  selected  for  the  honorable 
oflSce  of  sawing^  and  piling  his  woodf^hich  to  most  boys  is  a  vastly 
more  delightful  occupation  than  chopping  logic,  working  themes,  or 
dividing  sums ;  in  short,  a  translation  from  intellectoal  to  any  bodily 
toil  was  looked  npon  as  a  special  favor. 

The  Dark  Day  of  1780  at  Schooi* 

The  winter  of  1780  was  colder  than  any  that  has  occurred  since. 
I  waiB  then  a  scholar  at  Chelsea,f  and  perfectly  well  remember  being 
driven  l^  my  fisther's  coachman,  in  a  sleigh  with  two  borses,  on  the 
ice  directly  across  the  bay  of  Boston,  starting  from  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  and  keeping  for  many  miles  on  the  ice,  which  we  left 
to  traverse  farms,  without  being  stopped  by  the  stone  fences,  which 
were  all  covered  with  snow.  It  was  the  summer  that  sncceeded  this 
cold  weather,  I  think,  that  the  fkmous  Dark  Day  happened  in  New 
England.  I  was  at  the  same  schooL  It  began  aboat  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  standing  by  the  master  reading  my  les- 
son. The  light  grew  dim,  and  in  a  veiy  short  time  faded  into  utter 
darkness.  The  school  was  dismissed,  and  we  went  below  stairs. 
The  cause  was  wholly  inexplicable  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  find  that  it 

*  The  Dark  Day  was  May  10, 1780,  and  the  darknan  eaina  on  between  tbe  boan  of  10  aod  II 

a.«l^  eoocinainf  into  tke  night  and  prarailinf  over  New  Bngland.    A  paper  by  Prof.  Willianie 

of  Hanraid  ooIlefB,  eontaininf  the  nmtU  of  iminiriee  and  obMrratiom,  was  pnbltihed  in  the 

Bfenotn  of  the  American  Academy  of  Seieneei  in  1783.    Tbe  degree  of  darkness  differed  in  dif- 

feront  placet,  bot  eandlet  wet*  required  at  midday  for  the  reading  of  eomnoa  print  in  all  the  die- 

tried  covered  by  iL    '  The  birds,  liaving  sang  their  evening  songs,  diseppeared  and  became  silent ; 

the  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the  eoclu  were  crowing  all  around,  as  at  the  break  of  day ;  objects  eoold 

■nC  be  distittgaished  but  at  a  vary  little  dlKanoe,  and  every  thing  bote  tbe  appearance  and  gloom 

of  BighL'    Dr.  Dwigbt  racovds  the  following  incident  of  the  Dark  Day  in  Hartford,  Oonn.  :— 

The  19th  of  May.  1780,  %ras  a  remarkable  dnrk  day.  Candles  were  lichted  in  roanv  booses ;  tbe 
birds  were  silent  and  disappeared,  and  tbe  fowls  retired  to  rooSL  The  Lecislatare  of  Oooneetiont 
was  then  in  session  at  Hartford.  A  very  general  optniuo  prerailed  that  the  day  of  Judgment  was 
at  band.  The  Hooae  of  Reprssentatives,  bein^  unable  to  transact  their  business,  adjourned.  A 
propoial  to  edjourn  the  Council  was  under  consideration.  When  the  opinion  of  CoIomI  Abraham 
Duvenport  of  Stamford,  was  asked,  he  answered,  *  I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  judg- 
ment is  either  approaching,  or  it  ie  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  an  adjounmient:  if  it  is, 
I  ebooee  to  be  foond  doing  my  doty.    I  wish  therefore  that  candles  may  be  brought 

t  The  school  vras  kept  by  Ear.  Bemoel  Phillips  Payson,  to  whose  charge  the  chiMfen  of  General 

Warren,  who  foil  at  Banket  Hill,  were  consigned.    The  oUest  son  was  educated  at  the  expense 

of  the  United  Stales,  oo  a  resolution  introduced  by  Samuel  Adams,  January  31, 1777.    In  1780, 

Congiess,  on  applicatioo  for  provision  for  the  support  of  the  ebildieo,  allowed  the  halfpay  of  a 

Major  General  to  begin  at  tbe  time  of  Warren's  death,  and  eontiooe  till  the  yoongest  child  was 

•f  age. 
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has  ever  been  satis&ctorilj  explained.  Some  ascribed  it  to  an  ex- 
tensive conflagration  in  the  backwoods,  bat  I  do  not  remember  any 
heavy  smoke  or  other  indication  of  fire.  I  know  that  candles  were 
lity  and  the  affrighted  neighbors  groped  their  way  to  our  honse  for 
spintnal  consolation  and  joined  in  prayer  with  oar  reverend  princi- 
pal, and  that  after  we  had  dined  by  candlelight — probably  about 
three  o'clock — it  cleared  np  and  became  bright  enough  to  go 
abroad.  The  day  having  been  one  of  terror,  and  now  more  than 
two-thirds  spent,  we  were  not  called  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  but 
were  permitted  to  go  into  the  fields  to  gather  fruit  and  birds'  eggs. 
Yet  the  succeeding  night  was  *  palpably  obscure.'  Many  accidents 
happened  to  those  who  were  on  the  road.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  darkness. 

AcquisUian  of  the  F^efuh  Language, 

The  Revolutionary  War  brought  mt^ny  French  ships  of  the  line 
and  others  into  Boston,  sometimes  to  refit,  and  sometimes  to  escape 
the  enemy.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  permanent 
agent  to  collect  supplies.  The  French  king  honored  my  &ther  with 
that  appointment,  which  he  held  antil  the  peace,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  several  commanders  with  whom  he  held  intercourse. 
He  sold  their  prize-goods,  negotiated  their  bills  of  exchange  and 
furnished  the  ships  of  war  with  all  they  wanted.  He  entered  upon 
this  business  about  the  year  1779.  .  .  .  My  father's  agency  for  the 
French  had  become  extremely  active,  and  he  felt  daily  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  This  was  a  matter  of  regret 
with  every  gentleman  in  the  town.  The  early  intercourse  with  the 
French  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
.Cooper  was  a  useful  and  general  interpreter.  Soon  after,  some 
Frenchmen  slightly  acquainted  with  the  English  were  employed. 
My  father  had  two  in  his  counting-house  (Juteau  and  Nebonne), 
who  proved  intelligent  and  &ithful.  Notwithstanding  this  aid,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  act  with  suitable  decision  and  secrecy,  and  it 
led  him  to  a  determination  to  have  hb  children  taught  the  French 
language,  and  even  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  learn  it  himself. 
Accordingly,  a  master  was  procured,  and  (rovemor  Hancock,  being 
then  at  home,  associated  himself  with  my  father  in  the  attempt 
It  proved  abortive  with  both ;  their  age  and  numerous  occupations 
were  a  bar^o  all  progress,  and  the  scheme  was  given  up.  But  his 
resolution  respecting  his  children  was  persevered  in,  and  generally 
fiilly  accomplished.  Three  of  us  spoke  French  fluently,  and  all  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  language. 

For  my  share,  it  was  settled  in  the  family  that  I  should  be  sent 
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to  a  college  in  France  for  my  edocation  by  the  first  stiitable  oppor- 
tunity. Preparations  were  soon  made,  and  on  tbe  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1782,  I  embarked  in  the  frigate  Iris.  M.  de  Vaodrenil,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  at  Boston,  and  now  dispatched  this  frigate  to 
France,  had  recommended  to  my  father  the  College  of  Sor^ze  in 
Lower  Langaedoc,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  admiraFs  castle  and 
Tillage  of  Vandreuil.  This,  recommendation  was  accompanied  by 
letters  from  him  to  the  principal,  the  Very  Reverend  Dom  Despanlx, 
to  the  Marchioness  de  Vaadreuil,  and  to  Monsieur  Bethman,  the 
Anstrian  imperial  consul  at  Bordeaux.  I  was,  moreover,  placed  by 
that  kind  nobleman  under  the  care  of  the  Chevalier  de  Chalvet,  a 
major  in  Rochambeau's  army,  who  was  returning  to  France,  and 
who,  his  home .  being  at  Toulouse,  only  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
college,  undertook  to  see  me  safe  there.  To  all  this  kindness,  the 
admiral  added  special  directions  to  the  Marquis  de  Traverse,  who 
commanded  the  Iris,  to  take  me  into  his  own  cabin. 

Having  passed  several  days  [at  Toulouse]  very  agreeably,  my 
fiiend  and  conductor  hired  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  '  Royale  et 
Militaire '  College  of  Soreze,  situate  off  the  post-road,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Mountains  (a  spur  of  the  Pyrenees),  and  twenty-four 
miles  distant  from  Toulouse.  We  left  the  ancient  castle  of  Langue- 
doc  (so  much  resembling  an  American  city  by  the  universal  use  of 
bricks  in  the  construction  of  private  houses),  and  came  to  CasteU 
naudary,  where  we  slept.  It  was  at  this  town  that  the  troops  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  defeated  Gaston, 
Due  d^Orleans,  and  captured  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  whose  head 
he  caused  to  be  cut  off  as  a  warning  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  of 
France,  which  this  act  of  vigor  completely  humbled.  We  arrived 
next  morning  at  the  beautiful  plain  of  Revel,  in  which  the  little 
town  of  Soreze  stands.  The  first  thing  that  meets  the  traveler's 
eye  in  approaching  the  place  is  a  lofty  tower,  built  by  Pepin  le  Brcf 
about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  That  prince  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed the  monastery,  now  occupied  by  about  twenty-seven  Benedictine 
monks,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  more  than  400  boys. 

St  Benedict,  the  founder  of  this  religious  order,  prescribed  as  a 
rule,  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century,  that  in  order  to  banish  idle- 
ness, his  monks  should  superintend  the  instruction  of  youth — a 
duty  to  which  they  have  ever  been  attentive,  more  especially  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  (1783) 
that  order  had  the  entire  management  of  the  twelve  royal  and  mili- 
tary schools  of  France,  among  which  Soreze,  by  its  size  and  talented 
teachers,  stood  conspicuous. 
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T|^e  letter  from  the  Marqais  de  YaBdreoil,  of  wfaicb  I  was  bearer, 
and  those  sent  on  from  Bordeaux  by  Mr.  Bethinan,  together  with 
the  personal  iotroductioD  by  the  Chevalier  de  ChalTet,  could  not 
fail  to  procure  me,  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception. Cheered  as  I  was  by  the  fine  BoildingH  of  the  college,  the 
lovely  landscape  that  sarroonds  them,  and  already  accnstomed  to 
the  manners  of  the  French,  I  entered  upon  my  studies  with  a  light 
heart  and  contented  mind.  The  venerable  and  learned  superior, 
Dom  Despaulz,  embraced  me  with  parental  affection,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  the  protection  of  the  sub-director,  Dom  Crozal,  who 
acted  as  my  prefect,  and  never  intermitted  the  kindest  treatment 
of  a  friend  and  father  during  our  connection  of  more  than  four 
years.  Very  able  lay-teachers  assisted  the  monks,  and  taught  every 
thing  fitted  to  give  a  solid  education,  intermixed  with  every  variety 
of  ornamental  or  pleasing  instruction.  Thus,  besides  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  and  exact  sciences,  drawing,  music,  dancing, 
riding,  fencing,  military  exercises,  etc,  were  a  part  of  our  daily  oc- 
cupation ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  we  were  at  onr  lessons  during 
ten  hours  and  a  quarter  every  day,  except  Sundays,  a  judicious  inter- 
change of  tlie  serious  with  the  lighter  matter  prevented  fatigue. 

About  the  second  year  of  my  residence  at  Soreze,  the  Marquis 
de  Yaudrenil  arrived  at  his  castle,  and  as  a  very  particular  (avor,  I 
was  permitted  to  accept  of  an  invitation  to  pass  two  or  three  days 
with  the  marquis's  £unily,  the  rules  of  the  college,  except  on  special 
occasions,  not  allowing  a  departure  from  its  walls  for  a  night.  The 
Castle  de  Yaudrenil  is  a  real  fortress,  with  moat,  wall,  gateway, 
towers,  etc.  It  was  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  coll^. 
Previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  this  visit,  I  had  been  required  to 
study  a  part  assigned  to  me  in  a  play  that  was  to  be  enacted  at  the 
castle  as  an  item  in  the  programme  of  amusements  getting  up  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  lord  of  the  domain.  About  a  mile  from 
the  castle  we  saw  conspicuously  erected  the  marquis's  escntcheon, 
to  denote  the  commencement  of  his  estate,  and  as  we  came  in  front 
of  the  main  gateway  a  very  considerable  village,  from  the  name  of 
which  the  admiral  took  his  title,  was  seen  stretching  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood.  I  was  associated  in  the  pky 
with  the  three  daughters  of  the  marquis,  all  of  whom  were  exquis- 
itely pretty  and  possessed  of  manners  the  most  &scinating. 

The  eldest,  who  was  afterward  married  to  the  eccentric  Marquis 
de  Yakuiy  (of  whom  more  by  and  by),  was  not  more  than  seven- 
teen, and  a  more  bewitching  girl  was  seldom  seen.  Her  sisters 
wanted  only  the  development  of  her  years  to  equal  her  in  grace  and 
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beauty.  A  yoang  brother,  Comte  Philip,  and  another  sprig  of  no- 
bility, his  friend,  made  np  the  dramatis  peruma.  A  stage  was 
erected  in  a  building  in  the  court-yard,  and  here  we  rehearsed  be- 
fore the  marchioness  while  she  was  at  her  #>ilet  in  the  pit  There 
sat  that  remarkable  lady  whose  subsequent  history  was  so  full  of 
adventure.  She  was  endowed  with  a  comnuuiding  presence  and 
dignified  manners.  Scarcely  past  her  middle  age,  her  features  as- 
sumed almost  the  loveliness  of  her  daughters  as  her  Abigail  pow- 
dered her  dark  hair  and  decorated  it  with  a  UmpUUon  of  pearls  or 
diamonds,  and  more  especially  when  a  delicate  tinge  of  carmine  was 
q>read  upon  her  cheek  and  her  temple-veins  were  penciled  with 
blue.  While  the  wonder-working  art  of  the  dame  d*atours  was  go- 
ing on,  we  went  through  our  piece.  My  share  was  to  narrate,  inter- 
locutorally,  the  naval  exploits  of  the  good  admiral  on  the  American 
station.  How  these  speeches  wore  compoeed,  I  can  not  recollect, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  there  roust  have  been  a  large  proportion 
of  fiction  in  them  to  have  made  them  at  all  complimentary ;  for  the 
principal  achievement  of  Do  Yandreuil  after  De  Grasse's  capture 
was  to  bring  a  division  of  the  defeated  fleet  to  Boston.  We  went 
through,  nevertheless,  taut  hUn  qut  mal,  and  in  the  afternoon  min- 
gled with  the  peasantry  of  the  siurroundrag  country,  who  came  in 
great  numbers  to  huzza  and  dance  in  front  of  the  castle.  In  the 
evening  our  theater  was  crowded,  and  we  again  did  our  best.  This 
was  rare  sport  for  a  boy  who  had  been  shut  np  between  four  walls 
at  hard  study  for  eighteen  months ;  it  was  too  delightful  to  last 
long,  and  the  third  day  I  was  led  back  to  prison.  Ah !  how  long 
did  the  sweet  image  of  those  young  ladies  haunt  my  mind  and  un- 
fit me  for  my  books  I  But  time,  that  cures  most  wounds,  healed  all 
mine.  Notwithstanding,  I  was  permitted  afterward  to  converse  oc- 
casionally with  them  at  the  college  concert,  to  which  they  some- 
times came  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

Not  fiar  from  the  castle  and  village  of  De  Yandreuil  is  to  be  seen 
the  great  basin  of  Saint-Feriol,  which  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  water, 
covering  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  from  which  the  Canal  of 
Languedoc  is  supplied.  These  objects,  jcHued  to  fertile  fields,  high 
mountains,  and  ample  vineyards,  create  views  of  picturesque  beauty 
and  specimens  of  art  of  extensive  utility ;  all  contributing  to  justify 
the  character  and  fame  which  Lai^edoc  has  long  possessed  for  the 
industry  of  its  people  and  the  richness  of  its  soil. 

Education  at  the  College  of  Sor^ze  was  exceedingly  cheap,  being 
for  natives  of  France  only  seven  hundred  livres  (about  one  hundred 
and  thirtynseven  dolhurs)  a  year,  including  clothing,  lodging,  board, 
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physician,  etc.,  etc.  For  those  scholars  who  came  from  abroad,  the 
price  was  one  thousand  livres  (one  hundred  and  ninetj-five  dollars). 
This  difference  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  taking  foreigners  when- 
ever they  presented  thecsselves,  which  sometimes  created  an  incon* 
venience  that  could  not  occur  with  natives,  because  they  were  made 
to  wait  until  a  vacancy  took  place.  The  king  paid  for  about  fifty 
boys,  the  sons  of  officers  of  decayed  fortunes  A  number  of  schol- 
ars who  did  not  study  the  dead  languages  were  denominated  jmu- 
latina  (or  non-Latin  students),  and  were  separated  into  four  divisions, 
each  division  applying  itself  for  a  year  to  some  one  of  the  following 
objects:  history;  geography;  mathematics,  including  engineering, 
surveying,  fortification  for  defense  and  attack;  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  perspective ;  every  variety  of  drawing,  from  the  human  fig- 
ure to  topography ;  architecture ;  natural  philosophy ;  natural  his- 
tory ;  astronomy ;  the  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages.  Chemistry  was  not  taught  in  my  day,  but  mineralogy 
and  geology  were  included  in  the  mineral  kingdom  of  natural  his- 
tory. To  these  were  added  military  tactics,  fencing,  riding,  music, 
dancing,  swimming,  etc. 

With  such  various  means  for  a  good  education,  without  Greek  or 
Latin,  many  of  the  merchants,  Creole  planters,  and  small  land  own- 
ers gave  to  their  sons  competent  instruction ;  nay,  very  many  of  the 
children  of  poor  officersi,  as  already  mentioned,  were  by  the  bounty 
of  the  king,  like  Napoleon,  taught  [at  Brienne],  who,  although  en- 
rolled with  the  pas-la  tins f  rose  subsequently  to  posts  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments  of  government  of  the  highest  dignity.  Very 
long  experience  in  that  seminary  has  shown  that  the  Latin  and  non- 
Latin  classes  can  go  on  with  kindred  feeling  and  perfect  harmony 
in  the  study  of  various  branches  common  to  them  both  under  one 
and  the  same  collegiate  government.  I  prefer,  undoubtedly,  an 
education  bottomed  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  deemed  indispensable. 

Every  thing  was  abundant  and  exceedingly  cheap  in  this  fine 
country.  In  good  seasons  it  was  customary  at  the  vintage  to  fill  a 
barrel  of  wine  in  payment  for  an  empty  cask  of  like  capacity ;  and 
the  retail  price  of  a  small-bodied  red  wine  was  two  sols,  or  a  little 
less  than  two  cents  a  bottle.  The  fine,  laige  marron  chestnuts  were 
brought  to  us,  on  days  of  recreation,  for  a  cent  a  hundred,  all  hot 
and  roasted ;  a  hundred  English  walnuts  were  purchased  for  the 
same  price ;  so  that  four  cents  a  week — which  was  the  usual  sum 
allowed  each  scholar  for  pocket-money — was,  trifling  as  it  appears 
in  America,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  those  luxuries  which  our 
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table  did  not  supply.  My  excellent  and  ever-indulgent  father  chose 
to  allow  me  half  a  dollar  a  week,  and  nothing  coald  give  the  scholars, 
and  even  the  monks,  a  greater  idea  of  my  father's  boundless  wealth, 
as  they  said,  than  this  munificent  pension.  With  it  I  bad  a  small 
carriage  built,  in  which,  on  days  of  recreation,  when  we  walked  into 
the  country  in  classes  accompanied  by  a  Benedictine,  I  caused  my- 
self to  be  drawn  by  half  a  dozen  boys,  who  made  a  frolic  of  it,  and' 
partook  afterward  of  my  ample  purchases  of  fruit 

Our  college  life  was  always  diversified  by  the  variety  of  our  studies, 
and  sometimes  by  transient  visits  of  distinguished  strangers,  itiner- 
ant showmen,  and  once  a  year  by  the  dreaded  arrival  of  the  king's 
inspector.  This  last  was  a  severe  man,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
scholars  a  surly  tyrant.  He  generally  suggested  some  unpopular 
r^ulation,  and  appeared  to  execute  his  duty  in  a  rough  and  dis- 
courteous way,  which  contrasted  very  strongly  with  the  mild  and 
truly  parental  demeanor  of  the  good  monks.  When  a  great  man  paid 
the  institution  a  visit,  these  very  reverend  fathers  made  every  effort 
to  please  him ;  thus,  on  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Brienne,  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  a  general  jubilee  prevailed,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion, 
I  think,  that  we  raised  the  first  balloon  in  that  section  of  France. 

During  my  residence  at  Soreze,  we  were  visited,  I  think,  by  Dr. 
Mesmer  himself  or  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the  time  when  animal  mag- 
netism was  in  great  repute  in  France.  It  was  said  that  many  cures 
had  been  effected  by  its  means.  This  magnetism  was  then  called 
'  an  universal  fluid  constituting  an  absolute  plenum  in  nature,  and 
the  medium  of  all  mutual  influence  between  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
betwixt  the  earth  and  animal  bodies.'  '  The  animal  body  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  this  fluid  by  means  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  immediately  effected  by  it.'  "[Hiis  was  part  of  the  theory.  A 
commission  was  given  by  the  king  to  several  learned  men,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  our  celebrated  countryman.  Dr.  Franklin.  After 
many  experiments  they  reported  against  it  in  every  respect;  but 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy,  who  likewise  examined  the 
subject,  made  one  exception  to  its  utter  uselessness,  and  in  these 
words :  '  It  constitutes  one  fact  more  to  be  consigned  to  the  history 
of  the  errors  and  illusions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  signal  instance 
of  the  power  of  imagination.'  Whoever  the  magnetizer  was  that 
visited  our  college,  the  credulous  peasantry  rushed  upon  him  from  all 
quarters ;  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  diseased  of  every  sort  who  could 
get  abroad  threw  themselves  in  his  way  and  entreated  him  to  cure 
them,  as  he  had  done  their  countrymen  wherever  he  had  traveled. 

These  poor  people  were  not  so  willing  to  avert  the  electric  fluid 
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from  their  boaaes  as  they  were  to  receive  the  magnetic  Haid  into 
their  bodies.  The  fi^ct  was  this :  Oar  professor  of  natani  philoso- 
phy was  deuroas  to  erect  on  the  old  lofty  tower  that  stood  near  the 
charch  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by  Pepin  le  Bref  a  lightning- 
rod,  very  properly  called  at  that  time  a  '  Franklin ;'  bnt  the  preju- 
dice and  superstition  of  the  people  prevented  it  *God  casts  his 
tbnnderbolts,'  said  they, '  where  he  lists,  and  it  is  presumption  in 
man  to  endeavor  to  turn  them  aside.'  Nevertheless,  these  poor 
people  had,  from  time  immemorial,  made  use  of  the  bell  in  the 
tower  to  drive  away  the  lightning,  so  that  whenever  a  thunder- 
cloud  approached,  the  bdl  was  rung  to  keep  it  off.  Alter  mnch 
altercation  with  the  curate  and  his  people,  the  professor  caused 
a  tower  to  be  built,  resembling  in  miniature  the  one  that  stood 
by  the  church,  and  having  charged  his  electric  machine,  invited 
the  curate  to  witness  the  practical  effect  of  the  conductor.  Hav- 
ing placed  a  rod  to  his  tower  properly  pointed,  he  brought  the 
electric  flash  to  it,  and  carried  it  along  the  rod  to  a  basin  of  water, 
where  it  was  extinguished  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the 
tower.  This  he  repeated  several  times  in  order  to  convince  the 
good  curate  of  the  perfect  eflScacy  of  the  conductor.  When  he  had 
made  some  impression  upon  his  mind,  he  removed  the  lightning- 
rod,  and  directed  the  electric  spark  to  the  tower  thus  unprotected, 
which  it  demolished  in  a  moment ;  and  with  it  fell  all  the  curate's 
objections,  who  forthwith  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  rod  on  the  old 
tower.  This  was  done  while  I  was  at  college.  It  was  a  signal  tri- 
umph of  science  over  deep-rooted  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

One  Sunday,  as  we  were  going  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  at- 
tended by  a  monk,  we  saw  a  man  climbing  up  that  very  rod.  He 
had  got  out  on  the  top  of  the  high  tower,  and  was  ascending  the 
slender  iM>nductor  that  projected  beyond  it  about  twenty  feet  His 
situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  our  good  monk,  expect- 
ing him  every  instant  to  fall,  stood  with  his  right  arm  sti^tched  out, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  blessing  when  on  his  way  to  the  other  world ; 
but  the  fellow,  who,  we  afterward  heard,  was  a  sailor,  had  his  frolic 
out,  and  descended  uninjured. 

Among  our  scholars  were  several  foreigners  of  very  distinguished 
rank.  I  found  there  on  my  arrival  the  four  Seras  from  Genoa. 
Whoever  has  visited  that  city  of  palaces,  must  have  seen  the  palace 
of  Sera.  These  sons  of  that  ti-dtvant  wealthy  family  were  known 
apart  by  the  comparative  designation  of  Maximus,  Major,  Minor, 
and  Minimns.  The  eldest  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  left  a  great 
reputation  for  good  conduct  when  he  g^raduated.    But  his  life  was 
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short,  for  he  caught  cold  at  a  ball  soon  after  his  retam  home,  and 
died.  From  Italy  we  had  likewise  the  Prince  de  Carignan,  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  De  BMge.  This  yonng  gentleman  had  a 
Sardinian  chamberlain  to  attend  him  as  governor.  I  lived  under 
the  same  prefect  with  him,  and  npon  intimate  terms.  II  e  was  about 
fifteen  years  old,  of  a  hind  and  social  disposition,  and  wholly  devoid 
of  pride.  He  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  left  a  son,  the  present 
Prince  de  Oarignan,  who  is  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  which  he 
came  near  forfeiting  by  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary  com- 
motions of  1818.  The*  Duke  de  Cassano  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
had  two  sons  there,  and  the  Count  O'Reilly,  Governor  of  Cadiz,  sent 
two  of  his  sons  there  likewise.  The  nsnal  number  of  students  was 
about  four  hundred  and  ten. 

This  is  a  proper  place  to  mention  a  very  curious  passage  in  the 
life  of  my  prefect,  the  reverend  monk  Dom  Crozal,  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  through  France.  That  very  worthy 
gentleman  was  t^e  sub-director  of  the  college,  and  possessed  great 
authority.  It  happened  one  afternoon  that  the  class  of  geography 
to  which  I  belonged  was  left  alone  in  the  room  without  a  teacher. 
More  than  half  an  hour  passed,  and  no  master  came.  This  was 
enough  to  put  mischief  into  the  boys'  heads,  and  some  one  suggest- 
ed that  we  might  have  a  good  deal  of  fun  by  turning  the  front  of 
the  map  to  the  wall  when  poor  Dom  Dnpain,  who  was  as  blind  as  a 
bat,  should  come  into  school.  This  reverend  father  could  see  no 
object  that  was  not  brought  up  to  the  point  of  his  nose.  lie  was  a 
good-natured  man,  and  the  boys  frequently  made  a  jest  of  him  Vith 
impunity.  Something  had  detained  him  that  day,  and  before  he 
arrived,  the  laige  map  of  Europe  was  turned  wrong  side  out.  At 
length  he  came  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  naked  back  of 
the  map.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  short  stick  and  a  volume  of  La 
Croix's  Geography.  He  whose  turn  it  was  went  on  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Germany  until  he  came  to  Vienna.  There  the  young  rugue 
stopped,  and  declared  he  could  see  nothing  like  Vienna.  *Poh, 
poh,  child !'  said  the  monk,  putting  his  stick  to  the  bare  canvas, 
Uhere  it  stands  on  the  Danube.  Don't  you  see  itf — *No,  my 
father,  I  assure  yon  it  is  not  there.'  The  monk  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing it  must  be  there ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  thrust  the  little  rod  most 
vehemently  against  the  map.  It  was  impossible  to  suppress  our 
smothered  laugh  any  longer,  and  the  room  echoed  with  a  loud  burst. 
Upon  this  the  good  &ther  approached  the  map  so  very  near  that  he 
discovered  the  trick.  Indignant  at  such  conduct,  he  seized  with 
both  hands  the  two  boys  nearest  to  him.    These  happened  to  be  a 
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tall  lad  by  tlie  name  of  Qaetun  and  mjBelfl  I  made  no  resistance, 
bat  vent  upon  my  knees  as  ordered  by  Dom  Dnpain.  Not  so  Qa6- 
tain,  who  was  a  stont  fellow,  and  refused,  alled^ng  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  business.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  scuffle  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  fell  out  of  the  side  pocket  of  Qa6tun,  which  the  exasper- 
ated monk  supposed  he  meant  to  nse  against  him.  This  he  always 
maintained,  and  it  was  one  reason  for  Qu^tain's  subsequent  expulsion. 
Meantime,  the  well-known  public  whipper,  Dujardin,  arrived,  and 
without  form  or  process,  was  directed  to  chastise  me.  To  this  I 
stoutly  objected,  bawling  out  that  I  had  never  yet  been  whipped, 
and  begged  the  kind  &ther  to  pause,  and  discriminate  between  the 
guilty  and  innocent  before  he  inflicted  an  unjust  punishment  on  me. 
My  expostulation  being  listened  to,  Dujardin  was  turned  over  to 
Qu6tun,  who,  however,  persisted  in  his  resistance,  and  was  sent  to 
prison.  This  poor  fellow  was  the  son  of  an  indigent  officer,  and 
was  one  of  the  fifty  scholars  pud  for  by  the  king.  These.royal  pen- 
uoners  were  not  much  in  &vor  with  the  groyemors  of  the  collie, 
probably  because  they  were  less  profitable  to  them  than  the  other 
boys,  and  very  likely,  too,  because  they  were  poor.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  were  on  all  occasions  severely  judged,  and  on  the  present 
one,  Qu^tain  was  expelled.  Now  to  a  royal  pensioner,  an  expulsion 
from  coll^;e  closed  against  him  for  ever  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
No  post  could  afterward  be  obtained  for  him  under  government;  so 
that  when  driven  from  Sorexe,  he  might  be  said  to  have  all  his 
prospects  ruined.  In  this  expulsion,  Dom  Croxal  had  a  principal 
hand:  The  complaint  was  referred  to  him,  and  connecting,  as  he 
no  doubt  did,  this  offense  with  the  poor  fellow^s  general  conduct,  he 
chose  him  for  an  example,  and  sent  him  home. 

Note.— The  ReooUectioos  of  Mr.  Bredc  and  the  Notes  of  the  Editor  are  fbU 
of  interesting  anecdotes  and  Dotioes  of  the  eminent  pahUc  men  of  his  day.  Ibe 
foDowiog  sharp  ef^gnam  are  from  a  note  on  the  sodetjr  of  NewhoiTpoit.  One 
of  her  (Miss  Hsnnah  Goold)  shafts  was  shot  at  Gideb  Cnshin^  in  the  shape  of 
the  following  efataph : — 


rw  m  Um  wit  bei 


Throagh  the  worid.  m  Ont  mj, 
Aai  makmm  aw  h«*i  dndl  U*!  bt 


To  whidi  Mr.  Gashing  retorted  with  some  gallantry  and  quite  as  modi  trath: — 

Hero  tici  oae  wImm  wit 
WidMM  WB—iliin  emU  kk; 
Aad  gimm  ha  Um  tsif  lkat*i 


Totfce    _ 

1 4iumm  hmmSt  i»  a 


arrow  also  probal^  diot  botoei  8UK»  Miss  GonkL  had  lived  SO  Ikr  single  tiiat 
there  was  ereiy  proqiect  of  her  ontliying  any  digiUe  candidate  for  her  hand. 
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Ike  Academy  in  FkHad^jf^ia. 
Mr.  Grajdon,  in  *  Memoirs  of  a  Life  chiefly  passed  in  Philadel- 
jhiay  within  the  last  sixty  years  [1752-1811],  printed  in  Harris- 
boigb,  by  John  Wyetb,  1811,  after  noticing  bis  first  teacber  in 
Bristol,  wbere  be  was  bom  in  1752,  as  a  good-bumored  Irisbman  by 
the  name  of  Pinkerton,  and  bis  first  teacber  in  Philadelphia,  an 
Englisbman  (David  James  Dove)  thus  describes  bis  entrance  into  the 
English  school  of  the  Academy,  then  nnder  the  charge  of  Ebenezer 
Kinnersley,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory. 

'I  was  now  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  mj  first  mtrodaction  was  to  Mr. 
Kinnersley,  the  teacher  of  English  and  Professor  of  Oratory.  He  was  an  Ana- 
baptist clergyroan,  a  large,  venerable  looking  man,  of  no  great  general  erudition, 
though  a  considerable  proficient  in  electricity ;  and  who,  whether  truly  or  not, 
has  been  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  certain  discoveries  in  that  science,  of  which 
Doctor  Franklin  received  the  whole  credit.  The  task  of  the  younger  boys,  at 
least,  consisted  in  learning  to  read  and  to  write  their  mother  tongue  grammati- 
cally;  and  one  day  in  .the  week  (1  think  Friday)  was  set  apart  for  the  recitation 
of  select  passages  in  poetry  and  prose.  For  this  purpose,  each  scholar  in  his 
tnm,  ascended  the  stage,  and  said  his  speech,  as  the  phrase  was.  This  speech 
was  carefully  taught  him  by  his  master,  both  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation, 
and  the  action  deemed  suitable  to  its  several  parts.  Two  of  these  specimens 
of  infantile  oratory,  to  the  disturbance  of  my  repose,  I  had  been  qualified  to 
exhibit:  family  partiality,  no  doubt,  overrated  their  merit;  and  hence  my  de- 
claiming powers  were  in  a  state  of  such  constant  requisition,  that  my  orations^ 
like  worn  out  ditties,  became  vapid  and  fatiguing  to  me;  and  consequently  im- 
paired my  relish  for  that  kind  of  acquirement.  More  profit  attended  my  read- 
ing. After  ^^p's  fiibles,  and  an  abridgment  pf  the  Roman  history,  Telemachus 
was  put  into  our  hands ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  human  heart  nay  be 
bettered  by  instruction,  mine,  I  may  aver,  was  benefited  by  this  work  of  the 
virtuous  Fenelon.  While  the  mild  wisdom  of  Mentor  called  forth  my  venera- 
tion, the  noble  ardor  of  the  youthful  hero  excited  my  sympathy  and  emulation. 
I  took  part,  like  a  second  friend,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  I  participated 
in  his  toils,  I'warmed  with  his  exploits,  I  wept  where  he  wept,  and  exulted 
where  he  triumphed. 

'A  few  days  after  I  bad  been  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kinnersley,  I  was 
told  by  my  classmates  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  fight  a  battle  with  some 
one  in  order  to  establish  my  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  an  academy  boy ;  that 
this  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  they  would  select  for  me  a  suitable 
antagonist,  one  of  my  match,  whom  after  school  I  must  fight,  or  be  looked  upon 
as  a  coward.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  proposal  Though 
possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  spirit,  or  at  least  irascibility,  to  defend  myself 
when  assaulted,  I  had  never  been  a  boxer.  Being  of  a  light  and  slender  make^ 
I  was  not  calculated  for  the  business,  nor  had  I  ever  been  ambitious  of  being 
the  cock  of  a  school  Besides^  by  the  laws  of  the  institution  I  was  now  a 
subject  o^  fighting  was  a  capital  crime ;  a  sort  of  felony  deprived  of  clergy, 
whose  punishment  was  not  to  be  averted  by  the  most  scholar-like  reading.   For 
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these  reasons,  both  of  which  had  snfBdent  weight  with  me,  and  the  last,  not 
tlie  least,  as  I  had  neyer  been  a  willful  transgressor  of  rules,  or  callous  to  the 
consequences  of  an  infraction  of  them,  I  absolutely  declined  the  proposal ; 
although  I  had  too  much  of  that  feeling  about  me,  which  some  might  call  &Ue 
honor,  to  represent  the  case  to  the  master,  which  would  at  once  have  extricated 
me  from  mj  difficulty,  and  brought  down  condign  punishment  on  its  impoeersL 
Matters  thus  went  on  until  school  was  out,  when  I  found  that  the  lists  were  ap- 
pointed, and  that  a  certain  John  Appowen,  a  lad  who,  though  not  quite  so  tall, 
yet  better  set  and  older  than  myself  was  pitted  against  me.  With  increased 
pertinacity  I  again  refbsed  the  combat,  and  insisted  on  being  permitted  to  go 
home  unmolested.  On  quickening  my  pace  for  this  purpose,  my  persecutors, 
with  Appowen  at  their  head,  followed  dose  at  my  heels.  Upon  this  I  moved 
fester  and  faster,  until  my  retreat  became  a  flight  too  unequivocal  and  inglorious 
for  a  man  to  relate  of  himself)  had  not  Homer  furnished  some  apology  for  the 
procedure,  in  making  the  heroic  Hector  thrice  endrcle  the  walls  of  Troy,  before 
he  could  find  courage  to  encounter  the  hnplacable  Achilles.  To  cut  the  story 
short,  my  spirit  could  no  longer  brook  an  oppression  so  intolerable,  and  stung  to 
the  quick  by  the  term  coward  which  was  lavished  upon  me,  I  made  a  halt  and 
faced  my  pursuers.  A  combat  immediately  ensued  between  Appowen  and  my- 
self which  for  some  time  was  muntained  on  each  side  with  equal  vigor  and  de- 
termination, when,  unluckily,  I  received  his  fist  directly  in  my  gullet  The  blow 
for  a  time  depriving  me  of  breath  and  the  power  of  resistance,  victory  declared 
for  my  adversary,  though  not  without  the  acknowledgment  of  the  party  that  I 
had  at  last  behaved  well,  and  shown  myself  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an 
academy  boy.  Being  thus  established,  I  had  no  more  battles  imposed  upon  me, 
and  none  that  I  can  reooUect  of  my  own  provoking;  for  I  have  a  right  to  de- 
clare that  my  general  deportment  was  correct  and  unoffending,  though  extremely 
obstinate  and  unyielding  under  a  sense  of  injustice. 

'In  March,  1761, 1  entered  the  Latin  school,  and  became  the  pupQ  of  Mr. 
John  Beveridge,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  retained  the  smack  of  his  vernacular 
tongue  hi  its  primitive  purity.  His  acquaintance  with  the  language  he  taught 
was,  I  believe,  justly  deemed  to  be  very  accurate  and  profound.  But  as  to  his 
other  acquirements,  after  excepting  the  game  of  backgammon,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  excel,  truth  will  not  warrant  me  in  saying  a  great  deal.  He  was,  how- 
ever, diligent  and  laborious  in  his  attention  to  his  school ;  and  had  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  beloved  by  the  scholars,  and  of  exciting  their 
emulation  and  exertion,  nothing  would  have  been  wanting  in  him  to  an  entire 
qualification  for  his  office.  But  unfortunately,  he  had  no  dignity  of  character, 
and  was  no  less  destitute  of  the  art  of  making  himself  respected  than  beloved. 
Though  not  perhaps  to  be  complained  of  as  intolerably  severe,  he  yet  made  a 
pretty  ttee  use  of  the  ratan  and  the  ferule,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  He  was,  in 
short,  no  disciplinarian,  and  consequently  very  unequal  to  the  management  of 
seventy  or  eighty  boys,  many  of  whom  were  superlatively  pickle  and  unruly. 
He  was  assisted,  indeed,  by  two  ushers,  who  eased  hun  in  the  burden  of  teadi- 
ing,  but  who,  in  matters  of  disdpline,  seemed  disindined  to  interfere,  and  dis- 
posed to  consider  themselves  rather  as  subjects  than  rulera.  I  have  seen  them 
sUly  slip  out  of  the  way  when  the  prindpal  w«8  entering  upon  the  job  of  capi- 
tally punishing  a  boy,  who  from  his  size  would  be  Hkdy  to  make  resistance. 
For  this  had  become  nearly  a  matter  of  course;  and  poor  Beveridge^  who  was 
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diminutiFe  in  his  stature  and  neither  joung  nor  vigorous,  after  exhausting  him- 
self in  the  vain  attempt  to  denude  the  delinquent,  was  generallj  glad  to  com- 
pound for  a  few  strokes  over  his  clothes,  on  anj  part  that  was  accessible.  He 
had,  indeed,  so  frequently  been  foiled,  that  his  birch  at  length  was  rarely  brought 
forth,  and  might  truly  be  said  to  have  lost  its  terrors — it  was  ianquam  gladium 
tn  vagina  repo^itum.  He  indemnified  himself  however,  bj  a  redoubled  use  of 
his  ratan. 

'  So  entire  was  the  want  of  respect  toward  him,  and  so  liable  was  he  to  be 
imposed  upon,  that  one  of  the  larger  boja,  for  a  wager,  once  pulled  off  his  wig, 
which  he  effected  by  suddenly  twitching  it  from  his  head  under  pretense  of 
brushing  from  it  a  spider;  and  the  unequivocal  insult  was  only  resented  by  the 
peevish  exclamation  of  hooi  monl 

*■  Various  were  the  rogueries  that  were  played  upon  him ;  but  the  most  auda- 
cious of  all  was  the  following: — At  the  hour  of  convening  in  the  afternoon,  thst 
being  found  the  most  convenient,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Beveridge  being 
usually  s  little  beyond  the  time ;  the  bell  having  rung,  the  ushers  being  at  their 
posts,  and  the  scholars  arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four  of  the  conspirators 
conceal  themselves  without,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of  their 
victim.  He  arrives,  enters  tiie  school,  and  is  permitted  to  proceed  until  he  is 
supposed  to  have  nearly  reached  his  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  whea 
instantly  the  door  and  every  window-shutter  is  dosed.  Now,  shrouded  in  utter 
darkness,  the  moat  hideous  yells  that  can  be  conceived  are  sent  forth  from  at 
least  three  score  of  throats;  and  Ovids,  and  Yirgils,  and  Horaces,  together 
with  the  more  heavy  metal  of  dictionaries,  whether  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or  of 
Ainsworth,  are  hurled  without  remorse  at  the  head  of  the  astonished  preceptor, 
who,  on  his  side^  groping  and  crawling  under  cover  of  the  forms,  makes  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  door.  When  attained,  and  light  restored,  a  death-like  silence 
ensues.  Every  boy  is  at  his  lesson;  no  one  has  had  a  hand  in  the  recent 
atrocity;  what  then  is  to  be  done,  and  who  shall  be  chastised. 

Smwit  ahvx  VoUcent^  nm  UU  etmtpicit  uBpuan 
jfMtereWt  km  fwo  m  atdgnu  hkmiUere  poMtiL, 

Fi«reo  VokMiw  fbanw  with  refe,  tnd  gazing  n>iiii4 
Deteriw  not  him  who  aioa'd  tb«  fatal  woand ; 
Nor  knowi  to  fix  revenge. 

'This  most  intolerable  outrage,  from  its  succeeding  beyond  expectation,  and 
being  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  school,  had  a  run  of  several  days;  and  was 
only  then  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  ihefacuUyf  who  decreed  the  most 
exemplary  punishment  on  those  who  should  be  found  offending  in  the  premises, 
and  by  taking  measures  to  prevent  a  further  repetition  of  the  enormity. 

'  The  ushers,  during  the  term  of  my  pupilage,  a  period  of  four  years  or  more, 
were  often  changed ;  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  insignificant 
enough ;  but  others  were  men  of  sense  and  respectability,  to  whom,  on  a  com- 
parison with  the  principal,  the  management  of  the  school  might  have  been  com- 
mitted with  much  advantage.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Patrick  Allison,  afterward 
officiating  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Baltimore ;  Mr.  James  Wilson,  late 
one  of  the  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and 
Mr.  John  Andrews,  now  Doctor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  true  they  were  much  younger  men  than  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  probably  un- 
equal adepts  in  the  language  that  was  taught;  but  even  on  the  supposition  of 
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this  oomparative  deflciencj  on  their  part,  it  would  have  been  amply  compenaated 
bj  their  judicious  discipline  and  instruction. 

'  With  respect  to  mj  progress  and  that  of  the  dass  to  which  I  belongea;  it 
was  reputable  and  perhaps  laudable  for  the  first  two  years.  From  a  pret^ 
close  application,  we  were  well  grounded  in  grammar,  and  had  passed  through 
the  elementary  books,  much  to  the  approbation  of  our  teachers;  but  at  length, 
with  a  single  exception,  we  became  possessed  of  the  demon  of  liberty  and  idle- 
ness. We  were,  to  a  great  degree^  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  a  school ;  and 
if  we  yet  retained  any  latent  sparks  of  the  emulation  of  tmproyement,  we  were 
unfortunately  never  &Tored  with  the  collision  that  could  draw  them  forth.  We 
could  feelingly  have  exclaimed  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  mais  a  quoi  sert  de 
lire!  but  whereas  the  use  of  all  this  pouring  over  books  I  One  boy  thought  he 
had  Latin  enough,  as  he  was  not  designed  for  a  learned  profession ;  bis  father 
thought  so  too,  and  was  about  taking  him  (rom  school  Another  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  might  be  much  better  employed  in  a  counting-house,  and  was 
about  ridding  himself  of  his  scholastic  shi^kles.  As  this  was  a  consummation 
devoutly  wished  by  us  all,  we  cheerfully  renounced  the  learned  professions  fi>r 
the  sake  of  the  supposed  liberty  that  would  be  the  consequence.  We  were  all, 
therefore,  to  be  merchants,  as  to  be  mechanics  was  too  humiliating ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  question  was  proposed,  which  of  us  would  enter  upon  the 
study  of  Greek,  the  grammar  of  which  tongue  was  about  to  be  put  into  our 
hands,  there  were  but  two  or  three  who  declared  for  it  As  to  myselil  it  was 
my  mother's  denre,  firom  her  knowing  it  to  have  been  my  &ther's  intention  to 
give  me  the  best  education  the  country  afforded,  that  I  should  go  on,  and  ac- 
quire every  language  and  science  that  was  taught  in  the  institution ;  but  as  my 
evil  star  would  have  it,  I  was  thoroughly  tired  of  books  and  confinement,  and 
her  advice  and  even  entreaties  were  overruled  by  my  extreme  repugnance  to  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  college,  which,  to  my  lasting  regret,  I  bid  adieu  to 
when  a  little  turned  of  fourteen,  at  the  veiy  season  when  the  minds  of  the 
studious  begin  to  profit  by  instruction.  We  were  at  this  time  reading  Horace 
and  Cicero,  having  passed  through  Ovid,  Yirgil,  OBesar,  and  Sallnst  From  my 
own  experience  on  this  occasion,  I  %m  inclined  to  think  it  of  much  consequence, 
that  a  boy  designed  to  complete  his  college  studies,  should  be  classed  with 
those  of  a  similar  destination.' 

SCHOOLS  IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  one  of  tbe  best 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  taken  from  Watson's  "Annals  qf  Phila^ 
delpkia  and  Pennsylvania,''^ 

"My  facetious  fKend,  Lang  Syne,  has  presentedalively  picture  of  the  'school- 
masters' in  those  days,  when  'preceptors,'  and  'principals,*  and  'professors' 
were  yet  unnamed.  What  is  now  known  as  '  Friends'  Academy,'  in  Fourth 
street,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  four  different  masters.  The  best  room  down- 
stairs by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the  one  above  him,  by  William  Waring, 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mathematics;  the  east  room,  up-stairs,  by  Jeremiah 
Paul,  and  Uie  one  below,  'last  not  least'  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  was.  The  State  House  dock,  being  at  the  time  visible  from  the  school 
pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  ftiU  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug  top, 
hastOy  collect  the  '  stakes,'  and  bundle  in,  pell-mell,  to  the  school-room,  where, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  'master  of  scholars,'  John  Todd,  they  were  busQy 
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employed,  every  one  in  finding  his  place,  under  the  control  for  the  time,  of  a  short 
Irishman,  asher,  named  Jimmy  M^Cue.  On  the  entrance  of  the  master,  all 
shuffling  of  the  feet,  'scrouging,*  hitting  of  elbows,  and  whispering  disputes, 
were  hastily  adjusted,  leaving  a  silence  which  might  be  felt,  '  not  a  mouse  stir- 
ring.' He,  Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest  manner  of  Friends,  but  of  the  richest 
materia!,  with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all  times  remarkably  clean  and  nice  in 
his  person,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  square  built,  and  well  sustained  by  bone 
and  muscle. 

After  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time,  everything  going  smoothly  on — no 
sound,  from  the  master's  voice,  while  hearing  the  one  standing  near  him,  a  dead 
calm,  when  suddenly  a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or  face,  for  something  or  for  nothing, 
gave  *  dreadful  note '  that  an  erruption  of  the  lava  was  now  about  to  take  place 
Kext  thing  to  be  seen  was  'strap  in  ftiU  play  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
FUgarlic'  The  passion  of  the  master, '  growing  by  wliich  it  fed  on,'  and  wanting  el- 
bow  room,  the  chair  would  be  quickly  thrust  on  one  side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe, 
he  was  to  be  seen  dragging  his  struggling  suppliant  to  the  fiogg^g  g^uud,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room ;  having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the  end  of  a  bench,  he 
then,  with  a  patent  jerk,  peculiar  to  himself  would  have  the  boy  completely 
horsed  across  his  knee,  with  his  left  elbow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him 
securely  on.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with 
him,  griped  between  his  strong  teeth,  (visible  the  whfle,)  causing  both  ends  to 
deeoend  to  a  parallel  with  his  chin,  and  adding  much  to  the  terror  of  the  scene. 
His  face  would  assume  a  deep  claret  color — ^his  little  bob  of  hair  would  disen- 
gage itself,  and  stand  out,  each  *  particular  hair'  as  it  were,  'up  in  arms  and 
eager  for  the  fray.'  Having  his  victim  thus  completely  at  command,  and  all 
useless  drapery  drawn  up  to  a  bunch  above  the  waistband,  and  the  rotundity 
and  the  nankeen  in  the  closest  affinity  possible  for  them  to  be,  then  once  more 
to  the  '  staring  crew '  would  be  exhibited  the  dexterity  of  master  and  strap.  By 
long  practice  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise,  that,  moving  in 
qukk  time,  the  fifteen  inches  of  bridle  rein  (alhs  strap)  would  be  seen  after 
every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  above  his  head ;  from  whence  it  descend- 
ed like  a  flail  on  the  stretched  nankeen,  leaving  '  on  the  place  beneath '  a  fiery 
red  streak,  at  every  slash.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  address  the  sufferer 
at  intervals,  as  follows;  'Does  it  hurt?'  'Oh  I  yes,  master;  oh  I  don't  mas- 
ter.' '  Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more.  Til  make  thy  flesh  creep—thou  shan't 
want  a  warming  pan  to-night  Intolerable  being  I  Nothing  in  nature  is  able 
to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my  strap.'  He  had  one  boy  named  Greorge  Fudge, 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he  put  strap  and  its  master  at 
defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge  pain — he  would  not  *  sing  out'  Todd 
seized  him  one  day,  and  having  gone  through  the  evolutions  of  strapping,  (as 
useless,  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  been  threshing  a  flour  bag,)  almost  breathless  with 
rage,  he  once  more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  '  reprobate,'  by  saying ; 
'  Does  it  not  hurt  ? '  The  astonishment  of  the  school  and  the  master  was  com- 
pleted, on  hearing  him  sing  out,  '  No  I  Hurray  for  leather  crackers  I '  He  was 
thrown  off  immediately,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  the  benediction  as  follows ; 
'  Intolerable  being  1  Get  out  of  my  school  Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  pre* 
▼ail  upon  thee— not  even  my  strap  I ' 

'Twasnot '  his  love  in  learning  was  in  fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  sys* 
km  of  introducing  learning  and  discipline  into  the  brains  of  boys  and  soldiers 
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Xtj  dint  of  pfoniflhmeDt.  The  ^ysteni  of  flogging  on  all  oocasionB  in  acboola,  for 
something  or  for  nothing,  being  protected  by  law,  gives  free  play  to  the  pasaiona  of 
the  master,  which  he,  for  one,  exercised  with  great  severity.  The  writer  has,  at 
this  moment,  in  his  memory,  a  schoolmaster  then  of  this  city,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  went  deliberately  out  of  his  school  to  purchase  a  cow-akin,  with  which,  on 
his  retnm,  he  extinguished  his  bitter  revenge  on  a  boy  who  had  offended  him. 
The  age  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in  its  8ons,to  having  them  subjected  to 
the  fear  of  a  pedagogue— believing  that  a  boy  who  had  quailed  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster,  would  never  fiioe  the  enemy  with  boldneas  on  the  field  of 
battle;  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  *a  swing  of  the  pendulum'  too  &r  the 
other  way.  A  good  writer  says:  'We  do  not  harden  the  wax  to  receive  the 
impression — ^wherefore,  the  teacher  seems  himself  most  in  need  of  correction-^ 
for  he,  unfit  to  teach,  is  making  them  unfit  to  be  taugfati ' 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman,  that  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  six- 
ty-five years  ago,  when  boys  and  girls  were  together,  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  make  the  boys  strip  off  their  jadtets,  and  loose  their  trowser^s  band  prepar»- 
toiy  to  hoisting  them  upon  a  boy's  back  so  as  to  get  his  whipping,  with  only 
the  linen  between  the  flesh  and  the  strap.  The  girls  too— -we  pity  them — ^were 
obliged  to  take  off  their  stays  to  roQeive  their  flog^gs  with  equal  sensibility. 
He  named  one  distinguished  lady,  HncCf  who  was  so  treated  among  others,  in  his 
school  All  the  teachers  then  were  fix>m  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  the  rigorous  principles  which  had  before  been  whipped  into  themselves 
•ihome.^ 
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8BTTLEMENT8  OM  CONKXOTICUT  BIYEB. 

The  entire  territory  now  known  as  Connecticut,  became  in  1630, 
Ib^cording  to  English  law,  by  conveyance  from  the  old  Plymouth 
Company,  the  property  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  trans- 
ferred in  1632,  his  possessions  and  interests  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
and  other  proprietors,  among  whom  was  John  Hampden,  Lord 
Brooke,  John  Pym,  and  others,  who  were  at  that  time  identified 
with,  and  some  of  them  leaders  in  the  reform  and  progressive  party 
in  church  and  state  in  England.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1636,  at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  known 
for  that  year  as  Dorchester,  Newtown,  and  Watertowti  from  the 
towns  in  which  the  emigrants  had  already  planted  themselves  in 
families,  and  organized  in  christian  fellowship  after  the  Congrega- 
tional or  independent  order  of  church  government 

The  leaders  of  this  new  movement,  for  a  colony  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  were  men  of  the  best  education  and  of 
laige  experience  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration. — ^Thomas 
Hooker,  graduate  and  Fellow  of  Emanuel  C-oUege,  Cambridge; 
Samuel  Stone,  his  assistant  in  the  ministry,  and  graduate  of  the 
same  college ;  John  Haynes,  second  to  none  of  the  founders  of  New 
England  for  calm  practical  wisdom  in  affairs ;  and  Roger  Ludlow, 
father  of  Connecticut  Jurisprudence. 

The  fundamental  principles  on  which  civil  government  was  to  be 
organized,  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Hartford,  on  some  occasion  of  general  concourse,  on  Thursday, 
May  31,  1638.  These  principles  as  set  forth  by  him,  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  practice  of  states,  or  the  teachings  of  publicists  of 
that  day : — L  The  right  divine  of  the  people  to  appoint  their  own 
public  magistrates.  XL  The  exercise  of  this  right  thoughtfully  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.  HL  The  exercise  of  all  power  and  trusts  by 
officers  and  magistrates,  within  the  limitations  set  b}(  the  people 
themselves.  Such  a  discourse,  (how  recovered  two  hundred  years 
afterward,  See  Conn.  Hii,  Society* 9  Collections  L  21),  from  a 
leader  so  much  respected,  and  at  such  a  juncture  of  affairs,  falling 
on  willing  hearts,  helped  to  produce  the  Constitution  of  1638-9. 
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cossnrcTiox  op  connkuticut — jaxvabt  1, 1639. 

Windsor^  Bariford,  arid  Wethersfield, 

FoRASMCCH  as  it  lias  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  bjr  the  wide  disposition  of 
his  Divine  Providence,  so  to  order  and  dispose  of  things,  that  we,  the  inhabit- 
ants and  residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  are  now  cohabiting 
and  dwelling  in  and  upon  the  river  of  Connecticut  and  the  lands  thereunto 
adjoining,  and  well  knowing  where  a  people  are  gathered  together,  the  word 
of  God  requireth  that,  to  maintain  the  peace  and  union  of  such  a  people,  there 
should  be  an  orderly  and  decent  government  established  according  to  God,  to 
order  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  at  all  seasons,  as  occasion  should 
require,  do  therefore  associate  and  conjoin  ourselves  to  be  as  one  public  State 
or  CoMMOirwEALTH ;  and  do,  for  ourselves  and  our  successors^  and  such  as  shall 
be  adjoined  to  us  at  any  time  hereafter,  enter  into  combination  and  confedera- 
tion together,  to  muiutain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and  purity  of  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  which  we  now  profess,  as  also  the  discipline  of  the  churches^ 
which,  according  to  the  truth  of  said  gospel,  is  now  practiced  amongst  us;  as 
also  in  our  civil  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  laws,  rules^ 
orders,  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,  as  followeth : 

I. — Tt  is  ordered^  sentenced,  and  decreed^  that  there  shall  be  yearly  two  general 
assemblies  or  courts,  the  one  on  the  second  Thursday  of  April,  the  other  the 
second  Thursday  of  September  following.  The  first  shall  be  called  the  Court 
OF  Election',  wherein  shall  be  yearly  chosen,  from  time  to  time,  so  many  magis- 
trates and  other  public  officers  as  shall  be  found  requisite,  whereof  one  to  be 
chosen  governor  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  until  another  be  chosen,  and  no  other 
magistrate  to  be  chosen  for  more  than  one  year ;  provided  always  there  be  six 
chosen  beside  tiie  governor,  which  being  chosen  and  sworn  according  to  an  oath 
recorded  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  administer  justice  according  to 
the  laws  here  establislied,  and  for  want  thereof  according  to  the  rule  of  the  word 
of  God ;  which  choice  shall  be  made  by  all  that  are  admitted  freemen  and  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  do  cohabit  within  this  jurisdiction,  havmg  been 
admitted  inhabitants  by  the  major  part  of  the  town  where  they  live,  or  the  major 
part  of  such  as  shall  be  then  present 

II. — It  is  ordered^  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  election  of  the  aforesaid 
magistrates  shall  be  on  this  manner:  every  person  present  and  qualified  for 
ciioiof  shall  bring  in  (to  the  persons  deputed  to  receive  them)  one  single  paper, 
with  the  name  of  him  written  on  it  whom  he  desires  to  have  governor,  and  he 
that  hath  the  gpreatest  number  of  papers  sliall  be  governor  for  that  year;  and 
the  rest  of  the  magistrates  or  public  officers  to  be  cliosen  in  this  manner.  The 
secretary,  for  the  time  being,  shall  first  read  the  names  of  all  that  are  to  be  put 
to  choice,  and  Uien  shall  severally  nominate  them  distinctly,  and  every  one  that 
would  have  the  person  nominated  to  be  chosen  shall  bring  in  one  single  paper 
written  upon,  and  he  that  would  not  have  him  chosen  ej^all  bring  in  a  blank, 
and  every  one  that  has  more  written  papers  than  blanks' shall  be  a  magistrate 
for  that  year,  which  papers  shall  be  received  and  told  by  one  or  more  that  shall 
be  then  chosen,  by  the  court,  and  sworn  to  be  fiiithful  therein :  but  in  case  there 
should  not  be  six  persons  as  aforesaid  besides  the  governor  out  of  those  which 
are  nominated,  then  he,  or  they  which  have  the  most  written  papers  shall  be  a 
magistrate,  or  magistrates  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  make  up  the  aforesaid 
number. 

III. — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  secretary  shall  not  nomin- 
ate any  person  new,  nor  shall  any  person  be  chosen  newly  into  the  magistracy, 
wliich  was  not  propounded  in  some  general  court  before,  to  be  nominated  the 
next  election.  And  to  that  end  it  shall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  towns  afore- 
said, by  their  deputies,  to  nominate  any  two  whom  they  conceive  fit  to  be  put 
to  election,  and  tiie  court  may  add  so  many  more  as  they  judge  requisite. 
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IV. — It  is  ordered,  aerUenced^  and  decreed^  that  no  person  be  chosen  governor 
above  once  in  two  years,  and  that  the  governor  be  always  a  member  of  some 
approved  congregation,  and  formerly  of  the  magistracy  within  this  jurisdiction, 
and  all  tlie  magistrates  freemen  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
or  other  public  officer  shall  execute  any  part  of  his  or  their  office  before  they 
are  severally  sworn,  which  shall  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  court,  if  they  be 
present,  nnd  in  case  of  absence,  by  some  deputed  for  that  purpose. 

y. — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  to  the  aforesaid  Court  of  Elec- 
tion, the  several  towns  shall  send  their  deputies,  and  when  the  elections  are 
ended,  they  may  proceed  in  any  public  service,  as  at  other  courts;  also,  the 
other  general  court  in  September  shall  be  for  making  of  laws  and  any  other 
public  occasion  which  concerns  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

YL — //  it  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  governor  shall,  either  by 
himself  or  by  the  secretary,  send  out  summonses  to  the  constables  of  every 
town,  for  the  calling  of  those  two  standing  courts,  one  month  at  least  before 
their  several  times;  and  also  if  the  governor  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  mag- 
istrates see  cause,  upon  any  special  occasion,  to  call  a  general  court,  they  may 
give  order  to  the  secretary  so  to  do  within  fourteen  days  warning;  and  if  ur- 
irent  necessity  so  require,  upon  a  shorter  notice,  giving  sufficient  grounds  for  it 
to  the  deputies  when  they  meet,  or  else  be  questioned  for  the  same.  And  if  the 
governor,  or  major  part  of  the  magistrates,  simll  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  call 
the  two  general  standing  courts,  or  either  of  them,  as  also  at  other  times  when 
the  occasions  of  the  common  wealth  require,  the  freemen  thereof)  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  petition  to  them  so  to  do;  if  then  it  be  either  denied  or  neg- 
lected, the  said  freemen,  or  the  major  part  of  tliem,  shall  have  power  to  give 
order  to  the  constables  of  the  several  towns  to  do  the  same,  and  so  may  meet 
together  and  choose  to  themselves  a  moderator,  and  may  proceed  to  do  any  act 
of  power  which  any  other  general  courts  may. 

VII. — It  is  ordered,  sentenced^  and  decreed,  that  after  there  are  warrants  given 
out  for  any  of  the  said  general  courts,  the  constable  or  constables  of  each  town 
shall  forthwith  give  notice  distinctly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  in  some  pub- 
lic assembly,  or  by  going  or  sending  from  house  to  house,  that  at  a  place  and 
time  by  him  or  them  limited  and  set,  they  meet  and  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether, to  elect  and  choose  certain  deputies  to  be  at  the  general  court  then  fol- 
lowing, to  agitate  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  which  said  deputies  shall 
be  chosen  by  aU  that  are  admitted  inhabitants  in  the  several  towns,  and  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  provided,  that  none  be  chosen  a  deputy  for  any  gen- 
eral court  which  is  not  a  freeman  of  this  commonwealth.  The  aforesaid  deputy 
alkali  be  chosen  in  manner  following:  every  person  that  is  present  and  qualified, 
as  before  expressed,  shall  bring  the  names  of  such,  written  on  several  papers,  as 
they  desire  to  have  chosen,  for  that  employment ;  and  those  three  or  four,  more 
or  lesA,  being  the  number  agreed  on  to  be  chosen,  for  that  time,  that  have  the 
greatest  number  of  papers  written  for  them,  shall  be  deputies  for  that  court ; 
whose  names  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  back  side  of  the  warrant,  and  returned 
into  the  court  with  the  constable  or  constables  hand  unto  the  same. 

VIII. — It  is  ordered^  sentenced,  and  decreed^  that  Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
TTethersfield  shall  have  power,  each  town,  to  send  four  of  their  freemen  as  their 
deputies,  to  every  general  court ;  and  whatsoever  other  towns  shall  be  hereafter 
added  to  this  jurisdiction,  they  shall  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  court  shall 
judge  meet ;  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  freemen  that  are  in  said 
towns,  being  to  be  attended  therein ;  which  deputies  shall  have  the  power  of  the 
whole  town  to  give  their  votes,  and  allowance  to  all  such  laws  and  orders,  as  may 
be  for  the  public  good,  and  unto  which  the  said  towns  are  to  be  bound. 

IX. — It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  the  deputies,  thus  chosen,  shall 
have  power  and  liberty  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  of  meeting  together,  before 
any  general  court,  to  advise  and  consult  of  all  such  things  as  may  concern  the 
good  of  the  public ;  as  also  to  examine  their  own  elections,  whether  according 
to  the  order ;  and  if  they,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  find  any  election  to  be 
illegal,  they  may  seclude  such  for  the  present  from  their  meeting,  and  return  the 
same  and  their  reasons  to  the  court ;  and  if  it  prove  true,  the  court  may  fine  the 
party  or  parties  so  intruding,  upon  the  town,  if  they  see  cause,  and  give  out  a 
warrant  to  go  to  a  new  election  in  a  legal  way,  either  in  part  or  in  whole ;  also, 
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the  said  deputies  shall  hare  power  to  fine  any  that  shall  be  disorderly  at  their 
meeting,  or  for  not  coming  in  due  time  or  place,  according  to  appointment;  and 
tliey  may  return  said  fine  into  the  court,  if  it  be  refiiMd  to  be  paid,  and  the 
treasurer  to  take  notice  of  it|  and  to  estreat  or  levy  the  same  as  he  doth  other 
fines. 

X. — Jl  is  ordered^  serUenoedf  and  decreed^  that  every  general  court  (except  such 
as,  through  neglect  of  the  governor  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  magistrates,  tlie 
freemen  Siemselves  do  cal^)  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  or  some  one  chosen 
to  moderate  the  court,  and  four  other  magistrates  at  least,  with  the  major  part 
of  the  deputies  of  the  several  towns  legally  chosen ;  and  in  case  the  fi-eemen,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  through  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  governor  and  major 
part  of  the  magistrates,  shall  call  a  court,  that  shall  consists  of  the  major  part 
of  the  freemen  that  are  present,  or  their  deputies,  with  a  moderator  choeen  by 
them ;  in  which  said  general  court  shall  consist  the  Supreme  Povter  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  they  only  sliall  have  power  to  make  laws  or  rtpeal  ihem^ 
to  grant  levies^  to  admit  frtemm^  to  dispose  of  kmds  undisposed  o/  to  several  towns 
or  persona,  and  also  to  have  power  to  call  other  courts,  or  magistrate,  or  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  into  question  for  any  misdemeanor ;  and  may  for  just 
causes  displace  or  deal  otherwise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense ;  tm^ 
also  may  deal  in  any  other  matter  that  concerns  the  good  of  this  commonwealth, 
except  election  of  magistrates^  which  shall  be  done  by  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men ;  in  which  court,  the  governor  or  moderator  shall  have  power  to  order  the 
court,  to  give  liberty  of  speech,  and  silence  unreasonable  and  disorderly  speak- 
ing, to  put  all  things  to  vote,  and  in  ease  the  vote  be  equal,  to  have  a  casting 
voice ;  but  nonA  of  these  courts  shall  be  adjourned  or  dissolved  without  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  court 

XI. — It  is  ordered^  senteficed,  and  decreed,  that  when  any  general  oourt,  upon 
the  occasions  of  the  commonwealth,  have  agreed  upon  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  to  be  levied  upon  the  several  towns  within  this  jurisdiction,  that  a  com- 
mittee be  choeen  to  set  out  and  appoint  what  shall  be  the  proportion  of  every 
town  to  pay,  of  the  said  levy,  provided  the  committee  be  noade  up  of  an  equal 
number  out  of  each  to,wn.     14th  January,  1638. 

Bancroft,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States,  observes  on  the 

above  instmment : — 

The  constitution  which  was  thus  framed  was  of  unexampled  liberality.  The 
elective  franchise  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  the  towns  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth;  the  magistrates  and  representatives 
were  appointed  among  the  towns  according  to  their  population.  Nearly  two 
centuries  have  elapsed," the  world  has  been  made  wiser  by  the  most  varied  ex- 
perience ;  political  institutions  have  become  the  theme  on  which  the  most  power- 
ful and  cultivated  minds  have  been  employed  and  the  most  varied  experiments 
attempted;  dynasties  of  kings  have  been  dethroned,  recalled  and  dethroned 
again ;  pretenders  have  formed  a  numerous  and  little  regarded  body  in  the 
crowd  of  ambitious  a^inints;  and  so  many  constitutions  have  been  formed,  or 
reformed,  stifled  or  subverted,  that  memory  may  despair  of  a  complete  catalogue; 
but  the  people  of  Connecticut  have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  essentially  fixNo 
the  frame  of  government  established  by  their  &theiB. 

Palfrey,  in  his  history  of  New  Enghind,  thus  characterizes  this 
constitation : — 

The  instrument  framed  by  thera  has  been  called  *  the  first  example  in  history 
of  a  written  constitution, — a  distinct  organic  law,  constituting  a  government^ 
and  defining  its  powers.'  Containing  no  recognition  whatever  of  any  external 
authority  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  it  provided,  that  all  persons  should  be 
freemen  who  should  be  admitted  as  such  by  the  freemen  of  the  towns,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth 

The  whole  constitution  was  that  of  an  independent  state.  It  ocmtinued  in 
force,  witli  very  little  alteration,  a  hundred  and  eighty  yeara,  securing,  through- 
out that  period,  a  degree  of  social  order  and  happiness  such  as  ia  rarely  the  finiit 
of  civil  institutional 
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The  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  present  system 
of  common,  or  public  schools  in  Gonnecticuti  will  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  first  settlers  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  two 
original  colonies  of  Connecticat  and  New  Haven,  before  anj  express 
proyision  was  made  hj  general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of 
schools  or  the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  did 
but  little  more  than  declare  the  motiye,  and  make  obligatory  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  did 
not  come  here  as  isolated  individuals,  drawn  together  fi*om  widely  sep- 
arated homes,  entertaining  broad  differences  of  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  civil  and  religious  concernment,  and  kept  together  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defense  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporary  but  profita- 
ble adventure.  They  came  after  Qod  had  set  them  in  families,  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior,  in  the  relations 
which  father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
neighbors  and  friends,  establish.  They  came,  with  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  permanence,  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  social  state  combined  in 
vigorous. activity — every  man,  expecting  to  find  or  make  occupation  in 
the  way  in  which  he  bad  been  trained.  They  came  with  earnest  re- 
ligious convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials  of  persecution ;  and 
the  enjoyment  of  these  convictions  was  a  leading  motive  in  their  emi- 
gration hither.  The  fundamental  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  that 
the  Bible  was  the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the  divine  will,  and 
that  every  man  was  iU>le  to  judge  for  himself  in  its  interpretation,  made 
schools  necessary  to  bring  all  persons  '  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,' 
and  an  understanding  *  of  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.'  The  constitution  of  dvil  gov- 
ernment, which  they  adopted  from  the  outset,  which  declared  all  civil 
officers  elective,  and  gave  to  every  inhabitant  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practically 
converted  political  society  into  a  partnership,  in  which  each  member  had 
the  right  to  bind  the  whole  firm,  made  universal  education  identical  with 
self-preservation.  But  aside  from  these  considerations,  the  natural  and 
acknowledged  leaders  in  this  enterprise — the  men  who,  by  their  religious 
character,  wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  experience  in  conducting 
large  busiuess  operations,  commanded  public  confidence  in  church  and 
commonwealth,  were  educated  men — ^as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England  could  educate  them  at 
that  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  bad  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  her 
great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for  their  own 
children  the  best  opportunities  of  education  which  could  be  provided ; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that,  instead  of  sending  their 
own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar,  schools  and 
universities,  they  labored  to  establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a  college, 
here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests ;  that,  instead  of  setting 
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up  *  family  schools*  and  ^select  schools*  for  the  ministers*  sons  and  the 
magistrates*  sons,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  were  found, — ^not  only 
in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the  common  treasury 
for  the  support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and  in  some  instances  for 
a  *  free  (endowed  grammar)  school,' — ^but  among  the  fiftmilies,  entreating 
parents  of  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  with  their 
own.  All  this  was  done  in  advance  of  any  colonial  legislation,  and  was 
begun  in  anticipation  of  any  formal  town  action. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  Hartford  was  made  by  the  religious 
friends  and  congregation  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  1686,  and  in  1637 
John  Higginson,  before  he  became  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Say  brook,  was 
a  resident  and  *  schoolmaster '  at  Hartford ;  and  Win throp  mentions  ^one 
Mr.  Collins,  a  young  scholar  who  came  from  Barbadoes,  and  had  been  a 
preacher,  who  was  established  at  Hartford  to  teach  a  school  in  1640.' 
These  masters  taught  before  the  first  formal  vote  of  the  town,  so  far  as 
the  records  now  show,  in  April,  1643 — and  the  engagement  with  Mr. 
Andrews  was  not  to  set  up  a  school,  but  *  to  teach  the  children  in  the 
school,*  as  an  institution  already  in  existence.  This  first  public  school 
was  maintained,  as  all  the  early  common  schools  of  Connecticut  were,  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  parents  and  the  town — ^which  secured  parental 
and  public  interest  in  the  management,  and  did  accomplish,  what  no 
other  mode  of  supporting  public  schools  has  yet  effected  elsewhere,  the 
universal  elementary  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at  Quinni- 
piac  (New  Haven)  in  1638 ;  and  within  a  year  ^  Thomas  Fugill  is-  required 
by  the  court  to  keep  Charles  Higinson,  an  indented  apprentice,  at 
school  one  year,  or  else  advantage  him  as  much  in  his  education  as  a 
year*s  learning  comes  ta*  This  transaction  proclaims  at  once  the  exist- 
ence of  a  school  in  the  first  year  of  this  infant  commonwealth,  and  the 
protection  which  the  first  settlers  extended  to  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  their  desire  to  make  elementary  education  universaL  In 
1641  it  is  ordered  by  the  Qeneral  Court '  that  a  fi-ee  school  be  set  up  in 
'  this  town,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates 
shall  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  town,  and  also  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to 
be  observed  in  and  about  the  same.*  Over  this  school  presided  master 
Eiekiel  Cheever,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  colony,  and  whd  subse- 
quently Uught  the  '  Free  School  at  Ipswich,'  and  still  later  the  Town 
Free  School  at  Chariestown,  closing  h»  career  at  Boston,  as  'sole  master' 
of  the  still  famous  Latin  schooL  To  this  school,  or  its  successor,  was 
assigned  in  1667,  a  portion  of  the  legacy  left  by  Edward  Hopkins,  that 
excellent  magistrate  and  beneficent  citizen,  '  to  give  some  encouragement 
for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  tiroes.' 

The  strength  of  the  school  system  of  Connecticut  lies  in  the  habits  of 
her  people  of  always  looking  aAer  the  education  of  their  children. 

Hexrt  Barnard,  HUtory  qf  Common  Scho^h  in  CtmmeeiiemL 
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The  idode  of  supporting  the  school  Id  Hartford  was  adopted  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — it  was  made  partly  a 
charge  on  the  general  funds,  or  property  of  the  town,  and  partly  a 
rate  bill,  or  tuition  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
who  attend  school,  ^  paying  alike  to  the  head/'    The  following  vote 

was  passed  at  a  Town  meeting  in  Wethersfield,  held  March  12th,  1658  : 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Town,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  should  be  schoolmaster  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  to  have  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  year,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
house  lot  and  the  use  of  the  meadow  as  formerly ;  and  the  twenty-Bve  pounds  is 
to  be  raised, — of  the  children  eight  shillings  per  head  of  such  as  come  to  school, 
and  the  remainder  by  rate  of  all  the  inhabitants  made  by  the  lists  of  estates. 

In  all  of  these  and  other  entries  on  the  early  records  of  the  towns, 
the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  is  introduced  with  the  prefix  which  in- 
dicated a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  minister,  or  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
the  bill  for  fitting  up  the  first  meeting-house  in  Windsor,  there  is  a 
separate  item  for  wainscotting  and  elevating  pews,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  magistrates,  the  deacon's  family,  and  the  schoolmaster. 

Eager  Ludlow — School  Law  of  1650. 

In  April,  1646,  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow,  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
the  colony,  was  requested  to  compile  "  a  body  of  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  commonwealth,"  which  was  not  completed  till  May 
1650,  and  is  geqerally  known  as  the  code  of  1650.  It  comprised, 
besides  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  general 
court,  and  of  such  local  practices  as  had  grown  up  in  any  of  the  towns, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  whole  colony,  many  provis- 

*  RooBR  Ludlow,  itylad  by  Judfe  Day,  "tba  father  of  Connectieht  Jurisprudence,"  was 
bnitfaer^in-lftw  of  Got.  EadieoU  of  Salem,  edaoated  a  lawyer,  and  resided  in  Dorchester,  Eng.,  at 
the  time  (1630)  Mr.  Warham  and  part  of  his  congregation  left  for  New  England.  He  joined 
this  cmnpany,  having  been  ehoeen  Assistant  in  England,  and  located  on  his  arrival  in  Dorchester. 
lo  1634,  be  was  chosen  deputy  governor,  bat  did  not  in  due  succession  become  governor,  as  he 
tboaght,  by  the  unauthoriiad  interfinenee  of  a  eaueiu.  In  1636  he  joined  the  emigration  to  the 
banks  of  Coooectieut,  and  settled  at  Windsor  with  the  Dorchester  company.  He  was  one  of  the 
■ix  magistrates  commissioned  by  the  Governor  and  Goneral  Conrt  of  Massachasetts,  and  in  April, 
163B,  and  *43,  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  fundamental  law  he 
had  helped  to  (rame  in  January.  In  1637  and  1638,  and  from  1643  lo  1653,  he  was  chosen  magis- 
trate, and  1648,  *51  and  *53,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  Connecticut  to  the  United 
Colooiee.  In  1640  be  was  requested  by  the  General  Court  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  general  law 
on  the  disposition  of  estates  of  perM>ns  dying  intestate,  and  other  subjects ;  and  in  1646  the  re- 
quest was  repeated,  and  extended  "  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  a  body  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth."  While  engaged  in  thb  work,  he  was  allowed  the  service  of  a 
roan  for  his  own  business  at  the  public  charge.  He  did  not  complete  his  draft  till  1650,  when  it 
was  eotered  upon  the  pobUc  record,  and  became  the  fouodatioo  of  the  written  law  of  Connecti- 
oat.    It  wae  printed  in  Cambridge,  in  1673. 

Mr.  Ludlow  purchased  land  in  Fairfield  in  1641,  and  in  1643,  be  had  become  a  settler  there  with 
several  families  from  Windsor,  and  Watertown.  He  entered  into  the  controversies  with  the 
Indians  and  Dutch  with  an  alacrity  which  was  rebuked  by  the  authorities  of  Connecticut  He 
did  not  harmonize  in  his  aspirations  and  doings  with  the  good  people  of  the  Colony,  and  about 
1664  he  disappeared  from  the  public  arena.  As  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1638-0, 
and  the  compiler  and  fashioner  of  the  Code  of  1650,  Roger  Ludlow  ranks  high  with  the  founders 
of  Coonectieut 
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ions  borrowed  from  the  corresponding  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
which  seemed  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  ;  and  in  framing  these 
provisions  in  Massachusetts  originally,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing Mr.  Ludlow  was  concerned.  In  this  code  there  are  the  following 
important  enactments  under  the  titles — ^Ghildrkn  and  Schools, 
which  remained  with  trifling  modifications,  and  such  only  as  were  cal- 
culated to  give  them  greater  efficiency,  on  our  statute  book  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  act  of  1792,  and  particularly  tf^ 
revision  of  the  school  law  in  1801. 


cnunsa. 


Fonmniich  os  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  ainffolar  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  oommonwe^th  ;  and  whereas  many  parents,  and  mastera  are  too  indnlgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

It  U  therefore  ordered  by  this  antrt  and  the  authority  thereof,  That  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precinots  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  frmllies,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillinffs  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  families,  do,  once  a  week,  at  least  catechise  their  children  ana  ser- 
vants, in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  chUdren  or  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  sh^  be  propounded  to  them  out  ti  such  catechisms  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest*  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in 
learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  fiimilies,  sludl  find  them  stiU  negli- 
gent of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  ser- 
vants become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  sdectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them 
with  some  masters, — ^boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  complete, — which  will  more  stricUy  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto 
government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  in- 
structions they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it 

The  following  enactments  constitute  section  14  and  15  of  the  Capi- 
tal Laws : 

Sbc.  14.  If  any  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old  and  of  sufficient  un- 
derstanding, shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural  fiither  or  mother,  he  or  they  shall 
be  put  to  death ;  unless  it  can  bo  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  parents  have  been 
very  unchristianly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children,  or  so  provoke  them 
by  extreme  and  cruel  correction  that  they  have  been  fbroed  th^eunto  to  preserve 
themselves  from  death,  or  maiming. 

Sbc.  15.  If  any  man  has  a  stuUbom,  or  rebellious  sod  of  snffident, understand- 
ing and  years,  viz.,  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
fiither,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  where  they  have  chastized  him,  he 
will  not  hearken  unto  them ;  then  may  his  father  or  mother  being  his  natural 
parents  lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  court,  and 
testify  unto  them  that  their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  will  not  obey  theiir 
voice  and  chastisement,  but  lives  in  sundry  notorious  crimes,  such  a  son  shall  be 
put  to  death. 
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It  being  one  oliief  prcjeot  of  that  old  delnder  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  aoriptorea,  aa  in  fonner  timee,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
ao  in  theae  latter  timea,  by  peranading  them  fiiom  the  uae  af  tongues,  ao  that  at 
leaat,  the  true  aenae  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  with  &lae 
gloasea  of  saint  aeeming  deceivera ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be  burled  in  the 
grave  of  our  forefathera,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
endeaTors : 

It  it  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  authority  thereof^  That  every  town- 
ahip  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  ahall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children,  aa  shall  reaort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whoae  wagea  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parenta  or  masters  of  such  chUdren,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
eral,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  thoae  who  order  the  prudentiala  of 
the  town,  shall  appoint ;  provided,  that  thoae  who  aend  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed by  payine  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for,  in  other  towns. 

And  it  ie  further  ordered.  That  where  any  town  wall  increaee  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  fieunlliea,  or  householders,  they  shall  sot  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youtha,  ao  for  aa  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  then 
every  such  tovm  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  next  such  school,  till 
they  shall  perform  thia  order. 

The  proposition  concerning  the  maintenance*  of  scholars  at  Cambridge,  made 
by  the  commissioners,  is  confirmed. 

And  it  is  ordered,  That  two  men  shall  be  appointed  in  every  town  within  thia 
jurisdiction,  who  shall  demand  what  every  family  will  give,  and  the  same  to  be 
gathered  and  brought  into  some  room,  in  March ;  and  ttiia  to  continue  yearly,  as 
it  ahall  be  considered  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  revision  of  1672,  the  above  laws,  respecting  **  children''  and 
**  schools,"  are  re-enacted  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phraseology, 
and  the  omission  of  the  last  clause  respecting  the  college. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  le^slation  of  the  original 
colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  education  and  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, we  will  glance  at  the  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  up  to 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies  under  the  charter  in  1665. 

ACTtOM  OF  TBa  TOWH  AMD  COLOHT  OT  RBW  BAVBH  UP  TO  1065. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at 
Quinnipiac  (New  Haven,)  in  1638,  and  within  a  year,  a  transaction  is 
recorded  which,  while  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  school  at  that  early 
period,  also  proclaims  the  protection  which  the  first  settlers  extended 
to  the  indigent,  and  the  desire  to  make  elementary  education  universal. 

*  This  **  propositton  eoDceming  the  malDtenance  of  poor  acholsn  at  Cambridge,"  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Comminiooera  of  the  United  Colonies  at  their  meeting  at  Hartford,  in  8ept.  1644, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  **  and  folly  approved  by  them  and  a^eed  to  b«  commended  to  the  aev* 
era!  general  courts  as  a  matter  worthy  of  due  consideration  and  entertainment  for  the  ad- 
▼ancement  of  learning,  which  we  hope  will  be  cheerfully  embraced."  Mr.  Shepard,  aAer  re* 
questing  the  Commiasloners  to  consider  ^  some  way  of  comfortable  maintenance  for  that 
school  of  the  Prophets  which  now  is,"  suggests  that.  "  if  therefore  it  were  commended  by 

foo,aod  left  to  tlie  freedom  of  cvei^  family  which  is  able  and  willing  to  give,  throughout  the 
tentationa,  to  give  yearly  but  the  lourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto— «nd  for  thia  end  if  ^ery  minister  were  desired  to  stir  up  the  hearts  or  the  people 
ODce  in  the  Attest  season  of  the  year,  to  be  freely  enlarged  therein,  and  one  or  two  faithful 
men  appointed  in  each  town,  to  receive  and  seasonably  to  send  In  what  shall  th as  be  given  by 
Ibem,  it  is  conrelred  that  as  no  man  could  feel  any  grievance  hereby,  so  it  would  be  a  blessed 
mesns  of  comfortable  provision  for  the  diet  of  divers  such  students  as  may  stand  in  need  of 
tome  support,  and  be  thought  meet  and  worthy  to  be  continued  a  fit  season  therein." 
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In  1639,  Thomas  Fugill  is  required  by  the  court  to  keep  Charles 
HiginsoD,  an  indented  apprentice  ^  at  school  one  year ;  or  else  to  advan- 
tage him  as  much  in  his  education,  as  a  year's  learning  comes  to.** 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  the  25th  of  the  12th  mon.,  1641,  the 
following  order  was  adopted  : 

It  is  ordered  thats  free  school  be  set  op  in  this  town,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Da- 
▼enport  together  with  the  magistrates  shall  oonsider  what  yearly  allowance  is 
meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,  and  dso  what  rules 
and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same. 

Not  content  with  an  elementary  school,  within  three  years  after  the 
first  log-house  was  built,  a  public  grammar  school  was  established  in 
New  Haren  under  the  charge  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  was  afterwards 
master  of  the  Latin  School  in  Boston.     To  this  school  the  following 

Older  refers : 

For  the  better  training  up  of  youth  in  this  town  that  through  God*s  blessing 
they  may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it 
is  ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teochcns 
elders  are  entreated  to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed 
and  what  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  the  schoolmasters  care  and  pains, 
which  shall  be  paid  out  erf"  the  town's  stock. 

Not  content  with  establishing,  what  we  should  now  call  an  elemen- 
tary or  primary,  and  a  grammar  or  high  school,  the  necessity  of  a  still 
higher  education  for  tliose  who  should  aspire,  or  be  summoned  to  posts 
of  honor  and  trust,  the  colony  of  New  Haven  responded  promptly  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1644,  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  aid  such  children  as  should  show  the  requisite  talent, 
but  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  support  them  at  the  collie  at 
Cambridge.  The  following  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  November 
1644,  refers  to  this  subject: 

The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  colleee  at  Cambridge,  was 
folly  approved  of,  and  thereunto  it  was  ordered  that  Joshua  Atwater  and  l^lUiam 
Davis  shall  receive  of  every  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute thereunto  a  peek  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  ^  Mr.  Atwater  reported  that  he 
had  sent  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  the  gift  of  New  Haven,  to  the  college.^ 

This  rote  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  ;  and  we  find  fi^m  the 

recortls  of  164V,  that  the  Governor  urged  the  prompt  payment  c(  this 

contribution  as  follows : 

The  Governs  propmmded  that  the  colloge  commisrioDers  might  he  forthwith 
paid,  and  that  considering  the  work  is  a  service  to  Christ,  to  bring  up  voung  plants 
for  his  service,  and  besides  it  will  be  a  reproach  that  it  shall  be  said,  Xcw  Ilaven 
is  fiillen  off  from  this  service. 

In  the  same  year,  (164  7,)  in  a  vote  concerning  the  distril^ution  of  home 
lots,  it  is  added — **^  and  also  to  consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall 
see  roe^t,  and  most  commodious  for  a  college,  which  they  desire  may 
be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach  thereunto.^ 
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The  recorcb  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  from  1641  to  1660,  are 
foil  of  entries,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  monies  to  teachers,  and 
reports  of  committees  on  the  subject  of  schools ;  and  on  those  com- 
mittees, we  find  either  the  governor,  minister,  magistrate,  or  deputies, 
always  placed.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  1652,  there  are  the  following 
entries: 

The  Governor  informed  the  oourt  that  the  cause  <if  calling  this  meeting  is  about 
a  schoolmaster  to  let  them  know  what  he  hath  done  in  it,  he  hath  written  a  letter 
to  one  Mr.  Bower  who  is  schoolmaster  at  Plymouth  and  desires  to  come  into 
these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter  about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Landson  a  scholar, 
who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him ;  how  they  wLU  succeed  he 
knows  not,  bat  now  Mr.  Janes  is  come  to  the  town — and  u  willing  to  come  hither 
again  if  he  may  have  encouragement — what  course  had  been  taken  to  get  one  he 
was  acquainted  with,  and  if  either  of  them  come  he  must  be  entertained,  but  he 
said  if  another  come,  he  should  be  willing  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  and 
write  if  the  town  thought  fit,  and  Mr.  Janes  beinff  now  present  confirmed  it. 

The  town  generally  was  willing  to  encourage  ^lr.  Janes  his  coming,  and  would 
allow  him  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the  rest  he  might 
take  of  the  parenti  of  the  children  he  teacheth  by  the  quarter  as  he  did  before  to 
make  it  up  a  comfortable  maintainance  and  many  of  the  town  thought  there  would 
be  need  of  two  schoolmasters — ^for  if  a  Latin  schoolmaster  come,  it  is  feared  he 
will  be  discouraged  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him.  Mr.  Janes  seeing  the 
town's  willingness  {or  his  coming  again,  acknowledged  their  love  and  desired  them 
to  proceed  no  further  in  it  at  this  time,  for  he  was  sure  he  shall  get  IVee  where  he 
is — and  if  he  do  he  doubt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.  Therefore  no  more  was 
done  in  it  at  present  ^ 

The  town  was  informed  that  there  is  some  motion  again  on  foot  concernins  the 
setting  up  of  a  college  here  at  "Sew  Haven,  which  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood 
prove  very  beneficiid  to  this  place — but  now  it  is  only  propounded  to  know  the 
town's  mind,  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  further  the  work  by  bearing  a  meet 
proportion  of  charge,  if  the  jurisdiction  upon  the  proposal  thereof  shall  see  cause 
to  carry  it  on,  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that  the  pay 
which  they  can  raise  here  will  do  it. 

That  the  matter  of  a  college  was  thus  early  and  seriously  agitated  in 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  is  evident  from  a  vote  passed  at  a  general 
court  held  at  Guilford,  June  28,  1652,  in  which  "it  is  thought 
to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jui:isdiction  to  undergo  alone.*' 
"  But  if  Connecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  college  there, 
(New  Haven.") 

Gov.  Eaton  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Davenport^  in  all  movements  connected  with  schools,  or  the  college. 
At  one  time  he  reports  his  correspondence  with  a  teacher  in  Wethers- 
field,  then  with  one  at  old  Plymouth,  and  again  with  one  at  Norwalk, 
**  so  that  this  town  might  never  be  without  a  sufficient  schoolmaster." 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the  health  of  the  teachers,  and 
proposes  to  excuse  one,  "  whose  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  teaching" — which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  labo- 
rious than  that  of  the  ministry.  On  another  occasion,  he  introduces 
to  the  court  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  to  come  to  treat  about  the  school. 
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The  committee  in  this  case  allow  30  shilliDgs  "  toward  his  travel  in 
coming  here,"  and  £20  a  year,  besides  his  board  and  lodging,  and  that 
he  have  liberty  once  a  year  to  visit  his  fiiends,  "  which  he  proposes  to 
be  in  the  harvest  time,  and  that  his  pay  be  such  as  wherewith  he  may 
buy  books."  These  particulars  are  cited  simply  to  show  the  constant 
and  thoughtful  interest  taken  by  Governor  £aton,  and  all  in  authority 
with  him,  in  the  town,  in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  school  and 
the  education  of  children.  This  interest  was  embodied  >  in  the  Code 
of  Laws,  drawn  up  by  Gk>v.  £aton  in  1655,  for  the  colony,  (consisting 
of  seven  towns,)  and  published  in  London  in  1656,  with  the  following 
title — ^  New  Haven's  settling  in  New  England  and  some  laws  for 
government,  published  for  the  use  of  that  Colony.**  The  following 
is  the  provision  in  this  code  respecting  the  education  of  children : 


C«LDRBX*1  SDUCATION. 


Whereafl,  too  many  pArents  and  masters,  either  through  a^  oyer  tender  reraeot 
to  their  own  oooasions  and  bnsinesB,  or  not  doly  oonsiaering  the  good  of  their 
children  and  apprentioea,  have  too  much  selected  doty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  yoong  and  capable  of  learning.  It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  for  thciime  being;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub- 
lic trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  hJave  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh^  , 
bors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters,  do  duly 
endeavor,  either  bv  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  improving  such  school- 
master, or  other  helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  afibrd,  or  me  fiunily  may 
oonvemently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable, 
may  through  Grod's  blessing  attain  at  least  so  mudi  as  to  be  able  auly  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  Bnfflish  tongnci 
being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to  understand  the 
main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.  And  tc 
give  a  due  answer  to  sucn  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may  by  the  said  depu- 
ties, officer  or  officers  be  propounded  concerning  the  same.  And  when  such  depu- 
ties, or  officers,  whether  by  information  or  examination  shall  find  any  parent  or 
master  one  or  more  negligent,  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warning,  and  if  thereupon 
due  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  thenceforth  seriously 
and  constantly  apply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner  before  expressed  the  for- 
mer neglect  may  be  passed  by ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said  deputies  and  other  officer 
or  officers,  shall  three  monihs  after  such  warning,  present  each  such  negligent 
person  or  persons  to  the  next  plantation  court,  where  every  such  delinquent,  upon 
proof,  shidl  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation  to  be  levied  as  other  fines. 
And  if  in  any  plantation  there  t^  no  such  court  kept  for  the  present,  in  such  case 
the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such  person  or  persons,  before 
the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall  meet  together  and  proving 
the  neglect  after  warning,  shall  have  power  to  levy  the  find  as  aforesaid.  Bat  if 
in  three  months  after  that,  there  be  no  due  care  taken  and  continued  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children  or  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  the  delinquent  (without  any 
further  private  warning,)  dball  be  proceeded  against  as  before,  but  the  fine 
doubled.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and  fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said 
deputies,  officer  or  officers,  shall  still  find  a  continuance  of  the  former  negligence, 
if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or  servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow 
barbarous,  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  ignorance,  they  shall  give  due  and  sea- 
sonable notice  that  every  such  parent  and  master  be  summoned  to  the  next  court 
of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  find  cause,  either  to  a  greater  fine, 
taking  security  for  due  conformity  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take 
such  children  or  appenticee  from  such  parents  or  masters,  and  place  them  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  girls  till  they  come 
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to  the  age  of  eighteen  yeon,  with  snoh  others  who  BhoII  better  educate  and  guvem 
tfaem,  both  for  the  public  oonvenienoy  and  for  the  partioular  good  of  the  said  chil- 
dren  or  apprentices. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  common  schools  in  the  original  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven — the  sources  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  wide  spread  and  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  popular  education  in  America. 


OOtmr  •UkMlliJi  BCBOOLf . 

In  the  revisions  of  the  laws  prepared  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
in  May  1671,  and  approved  in  1672,  the  provisions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut code  of  1650  are  re-enacted,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phrase- 
ology, and  a  substitution  of  the  following  clause  respecting  a  county 
grammar  school,  in  place  of  the  provision,  respecting  the  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  grammar  school  in  towns  having  one  hundred 
fiimilies. 

And  it  18  further  ordered,  tha^  n  every  county,  there  shall  be  set  np  and 
kept  a  grammar  school  for  the  use  of  the  connty,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
im^mct  yonths,  so  fiir  as  they  may  be  fitted  lor  college. 

There  were  at  this  date  (1672,)  four  counties,  viz.,  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield,  all  constituted  as  judicial  districts 
in  1666.  To  aid  these  town  in  carrying  out  the  above  provision  of  the 
sdiool  law,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  the  same  session,  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns  for- 
ever, **  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit ' 
of  a  grammar  school  in  said  county  towns,  and  to  no  other  use,  or 
end  whatever." 

In  1677,  at  the  May  session,  the  following  order  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  in  the  law,  title  schools,  it  is  ordered  that  every  comity  town  shall 
keep  and  maintain  a  Latin  schoolin  the  said  town,  which  is  not  fylly  attended  to  in 
•ome  places,  to  move,  excite,  and  stir  up  to  the  attendance  of  so  wholesome  an 
order. 

Jt  it  ordered  by  thie  eourf.  That  if  any  comity  town,  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  ten  pomids  by  the 
■aid  ooonty  towns  to  the  next  town  in  that  conntv  that  will  engage  and  keep  a 
Latin  school  in  it,  and  so  ten  pounds  annually  till  they  shall  come  up  to  ih»  at- 
tendance of  this  order.  The  grand-jory  to  make  presentment  of  the  breach  of 
this  order  to  the  county  court,  of  all  snd^  breaches  as  they  shall  find  after  Sep- 
tember next. 

It  ie  aim  ordered  by  thU  court,  Where  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  any  town, 
whether  it  be  county  town  or  otherwise,  which  shall  be  necessary  to  the  mam- 
taining  the  charge  of  such  schools,  it  shall  be  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  by  way 
of  rate,  except  any  town  shall  agree  to  some  other  way  to  raise  the  maintenance 
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of  him  they  s&ill  employ  in  the  aforesaid  works,  any  order  to  the  oontnuy 
notwithstanding. 

At  the  same  sesBion,  it  was  ordered,  that  any  town  "  that  shall 
neglect  to  keep  a  school  above  three  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  for  every  defect,  which  said  fine  shall  be  paid  toward  the 
ijatin  school  in  their  county.  All  breaches  of  this  order  to  be  taken 
notice  of  and  presented  by  the  grand-jury  at  every  county  court'' 

In  the  year  following,  in  answer  to  a  petition,  ^  the  court  doth  recom- 
mend it  to  the  county  court  of  Fairfield,  to  grant  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  Faquanake  so  much  out  of  their  county  revenue  by  customs,  fines, 
d?c,  so  much  as  their  rates  shall  come  to,  toward  the  maintenance  of 
a  grammar  school  at  Fairfield,  and  also  this  court  doth  recommend  it 
to  the  said  court  of  Fairfield,  to  improve  so  much  of  their  county 
revenues  as  they  can  spare  besides,  for  the  settlement  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  there." 

Not  content  with  providing  grammar  schools  in  the  four  county 
towns,  the  court  endeavored,  in  1690,  to  make  two  of  these  county 
schools  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  declare  them  free. 

This  court  oonsidering  the  neoessary  and  great  advantage  of  good  literatare, 
do  order  and  appoint  that  there  shall  be  two  good  free  schools  kept  and  main- 
tained in  this  colony  for  the  schooling  of  all  such  children  as  shall  oome  there 
after  they  can  distinctly  read  the  psalter,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, the  Latin  and  English  languages — the  one  at  Hartford  and  the  other  at  New 
Haven — ^the  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  displaced  by  them  if  they  see  cause-^ 
each  master  is  to  receive  sixty  pounds,  thirty  pounds  of  which  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury,  and  the  other  thirty  out  of  the  school  revenue  given  by 
particular  persons  or  to  be  given  for  this  use  so  fiEU*  as  it  will  extend,  and  the  Kst 
to  be  paid  by  the  respective  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

By  the  '*  school  revenue  given  by  particular  persons"  probably  was 
intended  the  avails  of  the  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  in  his  will  ex- 
ecuted March  7,  1657,  and  the  more  extensive  and  special  enjoyment 
of  which  avails  by  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  was  proba- 
bly the  ground ,  of  imposing  on  them  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
the  free  schools  of  the  higher  character  above  ordered.  As  these 
schools,  under  many  forms  of  administration  have  been  maintained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  much  of  the  time  as  free,  and  always  as  public 
schools,  and  for  most  of  that  long  period  have  provided  facilities  for  pre- 
paring young  men  for  college,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins, a  brief  notice  of  this  instrument,  and  the  application  of  the 
bequests  will  be  appropriate  in  this  place  as  part  of  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  State. 


EDWARD  HOPKINS,  AND  THE  HOPKINS  BEQUESTS. 


MEMOIR. 

Edward  Hopkiks,  whose  beneficent  life  work  will  be  perpetaated 
beyond  onr  times  by  the  Schools  which  his  Bequests  have  helped 
to  found  or  maintain,  was  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  England,  in  1600, 
educated  in  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  fol- 
lowed mercantile  and  commercial  pursuits  in  London,  by  which  he  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  early  in  life  a  convert 
to  the  religious  doctrines  and  observances  of  the  Puritans,  and  in 
1687  embarked  his  fortunes  with  a  company  of  personal  friends  of  the 
same  faith,  among  whom  was  his  father-in-law,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and 
Bev.  John  Davenport,  to  find,  if  not  a  **  refuge  and  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  consciences,"  at  least  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  and  administer  their  civil  afiairs  **  more  according  to  the 
rule  of  righteousness,"  than  was  then  the  Cushion  in  the  old  world. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Boston,  where  he  received  many  overtures  to 
settle,  he  joined  the  settlement  at  Hartford,  where  his  character  and 
confidence  in  business  immediately  called  him  to  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afiGurs.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  his  name 
Is  found  among  the  ^  committee"  at  the  general  court  at  Hartford, 
and  we  can  easily  suppose  that  he  took  part  in  that  assembly  of  1638, 
by  which  the  "  inhabitants  and  residents  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersdeld,  did  associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  one  Public 
State,  or  Commonwealth,"  ^  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  profess,"  and 
**  in  ci\il  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  laws, 
rules,  orders  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,"  not 
by  the  king  and  council — not  even  by  Royal  Parliament,  hul  by  the 
General  Court,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,"  in  which  "  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  Commonwbatb"  was  declared  to  reside. 
That  constitution,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  republican  and  or- 
ganized democracy, — a  democracy  in  which  the  people,  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  several  towns  acting  through  representatives  in  a  legis- 
lature, elected  twice  a  year  by  all  the  inhabitants  thereof — which  the 
world  bad  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
secticut,  and  deputy  governor  under  the  constitution  of  1638,  and . 
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succeeded  Mr.  Hajnea  as  governor  in  1640,  and  again  in  1646, 
1648,  1650,  1652,  and  1654. 

In  the  alternate  years  he  usually  filled  the  office  of  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  was  frequently  dioeen  assistant,  and  also  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies.  In  this  last  capacity,  he  signed,  in 
behalf  of  Connecticut,  the  articles  of  Confederation  in  1643,  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven, 
united  for  future  help  and  strength  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  and  was  president  of  that  body,  when  a 
settlement  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  in  1650.  In  1640,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  from  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  the  post  and  appurtenances  at  Saybrook.  And,  indeed,  therd 
was  hardly  a  committee  raised  on  ^  t|ie  foreign  relations"  of  the 
colony  with  Massachusetts,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Indians,  in  which  hejdid 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  with  Got.  Haynes,  Capt.  Mason,  Mr. 
Whiting,  and  Mr.  Wyllys.  Like  the  other  public  men  of  the  colony, 
in  the  intervals  of  public  duties,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account 

Governor  Hopkins  went  to  England  in  1653,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  death,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  New  England  ;  but  he  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  made  war- 
den of  the  fleet,  (an  office  filled  by  his  brother  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,)  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  member  of  pariiament 
Detained  by  these  new  duties,  he  sent  for  his  family,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  March  or  April,  1658.  By  his  will,  dated  London,  March  7, 
1657,  after  dis|x>sing  of  much  of  his  property  in  New  England,  in 
legacies,  and  particularly  to  the  femily  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  his  pastor, 
he  makes*  the  following  bequests : 

*'  And  the  residue  of  my  estate  there,  pn  New  England,}  I  do  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  father,  Theophilna  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John 
Cullick  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  in  full  assnranoe  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness 
in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  tnie  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward 
Hopkins,  which  is  to  give  some  enoonragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the 
breeding  up  of  hopefol  youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the 
public  setvice  of  the  country  in  ftature  times." 

**  My  farther  mind  and  will  is,  that  within  six  months  after  the  decease  of  my 
wiib,  five  hundred  pounds  be  made  over  into  New  England,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  my  loving  fS-iends,  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby, 
and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned  in  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  are  for  the 
upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  in  those  distant 
parts  of  the  earth.'' 

As  there  is  a  veij  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  language  of 
Gov.  Hopkins'  will,  and  particularly  as  to  the  objects  and  places  to 
which  the  bequests  were  to  be  applied,  we  give  below  the  document 
entire  from  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Yale  College — ^it  being  the  in- 
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strument  deposited  with  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  in  1660  by 
Mr.  John  Davenport 

"  Tile  flOTereign  Lord  of  all  creatarefl  giving  in  evident  and  atrong  intimations, 
of  Ilia  pleasare  to  eall  me  oat  of  this  tranaitoiy  life  onto  himaelf,— it  ia  the  desire 
of  me,  Edvrard  Hopkina  Esq^  to  be  in  readinesa  to  attend  hia  call  in  whatsoever  hour 
he  oometh, — both  by  leaying  my  soil  in  the  banda  of  Jeaoa,  who  only  gives  bold- 
neas  Id  that  day,  and  deliTera  from  the  wrath  to  oome,-<-«nd  my  body  to  comely 
bnrial,  aooording  to  the  discretion  of  my  ezeontors  and  overaeersf—and  also,  by 
settiing  my  sm^  fiunily,  if  it  minr  be  ao  called,  in  order,  and  in  pursuance  thereof, 
do  thoa  dispose  af  the  estate  the  Lord  in  mercy  hath  giyeo  me. 

'*  First  my  will  is,  that  my  juat  debtamaybe  first  paid  out  of  my  entire  estate, 
where  the  said  debta  shall  be  found  justly  due,  tIs.,  if  any  debts  shall  be  found  to 
be  justly  due  in  New  England,  then  they  be  paid  out  of  my  eataie  there.  And 
if  any  ahall  appear  to  be  due  here  in  Old  England,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  my 
eatate  here. 

**  Aa  for  my  estate  in  New  Bndand,  (the  foil  account  of  which  I  left  dear  in  book 
theiie,  and  the  eare  and  inapection  whereof  waa  committed  to  my  loving  friend, 
Mr.  John  Culliek,)  I  do  in  thia  manner  dispose :  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
onto  the  eldest  child  of  Mrs.  Mary  Newton,  wife  to  Mr.  Roger  *Newton  of  Far- 
raington,  and  daughter  to  Mr.  Thomaa  Hooker,  deceaaed,  the  sum  of  £30 ;  aa 
also  the  sum  of  £30  unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  John  Culliek  by  Elizabeth  hia 
present  wife.  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson,  the  .wife  of  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  daughter  of  my  dear  pastor,  Mr. 
Hooker,  my  farm  at  Farmington,  with  all  the  houses,  outhouses,  buildings,  lands, 
&c.,  belonging  thereunto,  to  the  use  of  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  forever.  I 
do  also  give  unto  Mrs.  Susan  Hooker,  the  rdktt  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Hooker,  all  auch 
debts  as  are  due  to  me  from  her,  upon  the  account  I  left  in  New  England.  And 
the  residue  of  my  estate  there  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  fiither, 
Tbeophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  Culliek,  and  Mr.  William 
Goodwin,  in  full  aanirance  of  tlieir  trust  and  foithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  accord-* 
ing  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  ie,  to 
give  some  encouragement  in  thoae  foreign  plantationa  for  the  breeding  up  of  hope- 
ful youtha,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times.  For  the  estate  the  Lord  nath  given  me  in  thi$  England, 
I  thua  dispose,  and  my  will  is,  that  £150  per  annum  be  yearly  paid  per  my  exe- 
cutor to  Mr.  David  Yale,  brother  to  my  dear  distressed  wife,  for  her  comfortable 
maintenance,  and  to  be  disposed  of  per  him  for  her  good,  she  not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  manage  it  herself  ;t  and  I  do  heartily  estreat  him  to  be  carefol  and  ten- 
der over  her ;  and  my  will  is,  that  this  be  paid  quarterly  by  £37.10  each  quarter, 
and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  aAer  the  deam  of  my  said  wife,  and  that 
my  executor  give  good  security  for  a  punctual  performance  hereof.  My  will  also 
is,  that  the  £30  given  roe  per  the  will  and  teatament  of  my  brother  Henry  Hop- 
kina, lately  deceased,  be  given  to  our  sister  Mrs.  Judith  Eve,  during  her 
natural  life,  and  that  it  be  n^e  up  to  £50  per  annum  during  her  life.  I  do  give 
to  my  aiater  Mrs.  Margaret  Thomson  the  sum  of  £50,  to  be  paid  her  within  one 
year  after  my  deceaae.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Thomson  £800, 
whereof  £400  to  be  paid  within  sixteen  montha  after  my  deceaae,  and  the 
other  £400  within  six  months  after  the  death  of  my  wife.    I  do  likewise 

*  VinA  minister  of  Fsrmington. 

t  Oovernor  Winthrop,  senior,  in  his  Joornal  of  Oecurreoees  in  New  England,  under  dote 
of  1644f  makes  mention  of  Mrs  Hopkins  in  tlie  following  langusfe : 

**  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  irnvemor  of  Hartford  upon  Connecticut,  eame  to  Boston,  and  brouf ht 
hts  wife  with  bim,  fa  godlj  youns  women,  and  of  special  parts,)  who  was  &Uen  into  a  sadin- 
firmity  upon  her  divers  years,  by  occasion  of  her  giving  herseif  wholly  to  reading  and  wr'i- 
ling,  and  had  written  many  tMwks.  Her  ha»band.  being  very  loving  and  tender  of  her,  was 
loath  to  grieve  her ;  but  he  raw  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late.  For  if  she  had  attended  her 
household  aflfairs,  and  such  things  af  belong  to  women,  and  not  gone  out  of  her  way  and  call- 
ing to  meddle  in  such  things  as  are  proper  for  men.  whose  minds  are  stronger,  Ac.,  she  had 
kept  her  wits,  and  might  have  improved  them  usefally  and  honorably  in  the  place  God  had 
set  her.  He  brought  her  to  Boston,  and  left  her  with  her  brother,  one  Mr.  Tale,  a  merchant^ 
to  try  what  means  diight  be  had  here  for  her.  But  no  help  could  be  had.— iSSsvofs  Ed.  tg 
Wintknp  HUtory  t^  2few  England,  vol.  li.,p.  216." 
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give  and  beqoeatli  to  my  niece  Katharine  Tlionwon,  bat  now  Katharine  Jamca, 
(over  and  above  the  portion  of  £500  formerly  given  her,)  £100.  I  do  alao  give 
and  bequeath  onto  my  nieoes  Elizabeth  and  Patienoe  DaUey,  unto  each  of  them, 
£200,  provided  they  attend  the  direction  of  their  brother  or  annts,  or  soch  m  are 
capable  to  give  them  advioe  in  the  diapoae  of  themaelvea  in  marriage.  I  give  unto 
my  brother  Mr.  David  Tale,  £200 ;  to  my  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Tale,  £200,  and 
to  my  sister  Mrs.  Hannah  Eaton,  £200.  My  fiuther  mind  and  wiU  is,  that,  within 
six  months  after  the  deoease  of  my  wife,  £500  be  made  over  into  New  ]^laod, 
according  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  Ariends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr, 
Francis  W  illoughby,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned, 
in  farther  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  pnblic  ends,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my 
heart,  are  fur  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  those  parts  of  the  earth.  I  do  further  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  a  bed,  with 
all  the  furniture  belonging  unto  it,  for  herself  to  lie  on,  and  another  lor  the  servant 
maid  that  waits  on  her,  and  £20  in  plate  for  her  present  use,  besides  one-third 
part  of  all  my  household  goods.  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  Theopbi- 
ius  Eaton,  Mr.  CuUick,  c»ch  of  them,  £20,  to  be  made  over  to  Uiem  mto  New 
England  where  they  are ;  and  my  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  £20  be  put  into  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  presented  in  my  name  to  my  honored  friend  Dr.  Wright,  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  that,  being  much  engaged,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  only 
as  a  testimony  of  my  respects.  I  do  give  unto  my  servant  James  Porter,  £10; 
unto  my  maid  Margaret,  £5 ;  unto  my  maid  Mary,  40s.  .  I  do  give  unto  my  hon- 
ored and  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby,  £20 
apiece,  in  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  token  of  my  respects  unto  them  ;  and  I  do  give 
unto  my  servant  Thomas  Hayton,  £20.  I  do  give  unto  my  sister  Tale,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  David  Tale,  £20 ;  as  also  to  Jc^n  Lollo,  a  youth  now  with  my  sister  Eve, 
£20,  to  farther  him  out  to  be  an  apprentice  to  some  good  trade,  and  £20  more  at 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  his  own  liberty,  to  encourage  him  to  set  up  his  trade,  if 
he  continue  living  so  long.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Dalley,  master  of 
arts  iu  Cambridge,  my  land  and  manor  of  Tliukor  in  the  county  of  £asex ;  and, 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  legacies,  do  give  unto  him  all  my  personal 
estate,  and,  by  these  presents,  renouncing  and  mudng  void  all  other  wills  and 
testaments,  do  declarej^nstitnte,  and  make  him  my  sole  executor,  and  my  good 
friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby  overseers,  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament.  Signed,  sealed,  declared  and  published  by  the  said  Edward 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  at  his  house  at  London,  on  the  Tth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1657,  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament.^' 

For  reasons  which  do  not  always  appear  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion, bnt  which  may  be  gathered  jfrom  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
the  trustees  to  certain  controvenies  which  then  divided  the  town  of 
Hartford,  and  kept  the  two  colonies  in  a  ferment,  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  by  sequestering  the  estate,  and  by  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  all  rents  or  debts,  not  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  selectmen  of 
the  several  towns  where  the  property  was  situated  who  were  also  held 
accountable  to  the  Oeneral  Courts  delayed  for  six  years  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  estate.* 

*  The  following  abttract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court,  is  gathered  from  Trum 
ball's  Colonial  Record,  Vol.  1.,  p.  202,  eC.  seq.,  and  from  original  records. 

"  The  first  mention  of  the  will  of  Got.  Hopklos,  ocean  under  date  of  Aug.  23, 166&  when 
the  general  court  directs  that  the  sereral  towns  **  where  any  of  the  estate  of  Ed  warn  Hop* 
kin*,  Esq..  is  known  to  remain  shall  speedily  take  an  inventory  of  said  estate  and  present  it 
under  the  hands  of  those  that  order  the  prudentiah  of  the  town  to  the  court  In  October  next." 
From  a  vote  paived  June  16, 1669,  it  appears  that  the  above  order  had  been  neglected,  and  It 
waH  then  Toted,  **  that  wharsoever  person  or  penons  in  this  colony  hare  in  their  present  pos> 
session  or  improvement  any  estate  that  either  is,  or  has  been  reputed  the  estate  of  ^Oeo.  Fen- 
wick  or)  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  that  they  secure  and  preserve  the  said  estate  in  their  own 
hands,  or  the  vshie  tnersof,  (cainalitlea  accepted)  to  be  accoontable  to  this  court,  when  re- 
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Tlie  probable  reuoa  <^  tbia  ftctioD  on  the  part  of  tbe  Genernl  Conrt 
was  to  reUJD  tbe  estate  in  the  cobniee  ot  New  Havea  and  Connecti- 
cut, accordJDg  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  intent  of  tbe  donor,  bj  Bclect- 
ing  his  trustees  equally  from  these  colonies,  from  his  former  relntiou 
to  them,  and  bit  previous  declarations.     After  Mr.  Hopkins  departure 

quired  Ihtmiuo.  until  tbe  wUli  lod 
LniicoDit  uuj  rlfblateoen  totbeeiUt 

Oct.  e,  IMS.  '-ThelMwiUsrBdwud  Its  Ihii  court.  Il  !• 

Iliniubi  mnibriheuurKhuIbF  lonnei  ouM  be  ukf d  dlT. 

■nd  Iful  Ibc  drbu  dot  to  Ihe  Hid  mui  m  n  to  preieol  drnn- 

UFUithewiK"    Tlii*  otdH  pntabljr  c  mcmnca  held  u 

FCk.  aa.  lUe,  ■•  Wbenu,  Ihere  huh  iMei  ilul  Imrd  upuD  IFie 

(iWeorEdwudHopklu.EKi.ihKdcbu  fa.    Upon  fun  hrr 

comickniloD,  ihia  coun  onlin  ihu  ihni  i  Uiie  mkiiif.  uniil 

ihenidmuie  beinTEiuorwduidlhBlBTi  lOD (nmid by iliii 

Bf  u  nrder  fmmrd  Hit  [7,  lUO,  It  ■pprin  IhU  (D  iDnDlory  of  lbs  rVUe  hu]  Dot  brrn 

Um.'  Br  /■ubwquHi'o'rdTrO  "A''juM  aTl'*!,  rh°"f™rc'r™iS'K<iJlr(d  lo  ukt  uie  cot' 

lu  pur«U"»  '  r  tb*!!  ord»  rH>/i;o  JoHpb  &ynlt  Johi  AJleo, Ja^^ 
KrMj,  '•towiiBiieD"or  Hutrord,  nrMenleil  tolfie  nDenl  court,  Juoe  18.  16G0,  ■  noiillt 
■Her  ibt  order  wu  j»ned,— ui  luTeiilorr  of  Mr.  Hoptlnt'  eMUa,  uouoliH  toiSiatU. 
1/3  US—"  BoMJa  llie  AwBT."  Oo  Ihe  tack  o(  IhU  loTulnrjr,  M  the  fcUowJaf  indoncDMiii : 
"Bitfilbrd,  Juoe  IE.  t«b.  CoDcernlni  Mr.  Honk lu' (•late, we  iiiHlrrwrMeB  luiiaf  lira- 
•enlrd  Ihe  order  of  enon  u>  Dn.  Strlbioc  ud  Liiul.  Bull,  dtdrlnj  Iheir  nluro  :  lliijr  an- 
twited  u  fallovHh :— llui  Ihe  Inieniorr  on  Ibisjuper,  wuilrue  meeolon,  u  faruilit^ 

--'-"■  ' ■^"■'  ■■-"'■ ■'---  ,f  Hr'liopklubipi^'ri^  ia  ih.  cDuriu  Hintjrd.'" 

leforbiaml  tMirt  iii 
."The  will  (Dd  le«uinitorBd«wdHopklBi.B<(i,  belnc 

<l  Mr  n^pklDi  dreeued.'inia  Iheir  hiiirii,  oiid  the  (■Iherini  In  Ihe  dtku  due  lo  Ihc'tiuic. 

DeiUiiatbbliic  lud  Lieut  Bull,  had  Hit  ctiaircafaoT.  Bopklua  eMate  In  ConDcctleul.  not 
odIt  br  appoiniBicDI  af  [bclentnl  court,  but  by  aprtorippointinentorihalnutrTaliiSipi , 
Its.  oader  aulhwilr  (tiien  by  Henry  Dulley.  mlr  (ifculor  ut  the  sllL 

"Upon  a  ptvpoMWD  praHHIed  rroH  Mr.  Goodwill,  ip  rritranee  lo  th*  Ircaey  bclonitni  in 
IhlauUuy,^  the  laal  will  of  Mr.  Hopkina.  and  whenu  Ibcre  wai  by  >  wrlling  >  tender  ot 
^aSO  lo  ihia  cnlaiy  DOt  of  Ihai  ef laia  i  ihacourtdailideelamhai  [hey  do  ooi  rejrct  ihtirn 
dtr.  And  hinber,  Ihli  coon  doth  appoint  Major  Mann,  Mr.  Hilthrw  Allyu.  Mr  Wyllyi  and 
CapL  John  i:Ueall,aai  comnlltacID  Inal  with  Ihe  tniileeaof  Mr.  Uopkina'  intle  aboul  Ih* 
brnaxl  kney,  and  whu  the  m^r  pari  of  tlwae  that  meet  do  concMdr,  ihall  tiand  ai  in 
km?  or  thallHielnca^apdltaeaeerelary  la  In  write  a  lerier  lo  ibelmaleeolo  appoint  IHnc  and 
place  of  meellnf."  Tbia  commitic*  ef>rrHpund»d  with  Mr.  GoodvindtairliMEIbclrualrct  lu 
'  a  Anallaauctolhebuaineaare- 

. , )wed  loHanlbnl  onlheaecon. 

dilioniL  (1.1  "Tbal  il  be  by  iheoi  iDipraurd  •ccordinn  lo  Ihe  mind  oC  Ihe  donor  eiprcaud  lu 
hiawirl.    (S.)Thallbe  ramt  dn  aln  euufa  to  renwre  all  obatructioM  out  of  cur  way.  Ihni 

-  cdbelweenua.    A)  That  you  wiUdeliTer'aabacklheallcMrdcopjrDr  the  will  huI 


ua  rrom  Bitflanc.  ._ ..  - 

On  Ihr§lh  of  October  IOCS.  Ihe  court  appol 

— -  -      ...... ...  ._  ...-„  iij;„ 


brop.l  Mr.  Hallhew  Alljro,  Mr.  Wyllya,  and  Capl.  l^kall,  tomnekj 
Icnded  loin  relareneetn  Mr  Hopkina' eMale,  "andTtporllheir  thai 

iicumuik.      Thii commillcc alHO corrM-i — -■—•■■•'  n — i-i-  — h-i"— "i.-i 

tlitc^aleabonldberelurunl  In  the  rrualFi 

Miiifaelion  lor  all  damafl  tbal  ahall  lepnr  id  u>  aone  uuin  u  aiiKe  i<  b 

handik"  ~lhe  which  ir  yon  ahall  dcctinelado  alter  ihe  end  oT  March. 

iodRdanullllT.aod  weihallloilbwilhendMnirlhefrnlnf  of-'- 

util  rnian,  llinh  10.  l«S3-«,  Ihefeneral  enurt  ordered,  "  1 

iKBlwteicc  to  lake  off  the  ■equeanatlon  formerly  laid  upon  tF 

En."    nc  aDbteei  la  nol  anln  Inlraductd  in  ib*  reeordi  of 

rwrdaorihecDTernmenlcnuiKilumlerdeldirjaa.  13.1164^^ -. 

"ThiacDUnciiaoIb  hereby  declare  Ihaltba  tf«ale  of  onr  honored  friend  Edward  HopLiui 

E«].,ibaU  Dot  kl  nuleited  by  aeqnealerini  ill  Iha  behalf  of  the  country." 


■Ih)  carmpond  with  Mr,  Goodwin,  wba  in  reply  claimrd  ihii 
-    -      ■     - -•■ ■- ighi  todwpDaeiherrof.  wlihdue 


Edward  U<^in>, 
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to  EnglaDil,  differences  of  opinion  t»  to  discipline,  baptism,  and  chureli- 
membership,  bad  grown  np  in  the  church  at  Hartford,  between  the 
pastor  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  and  Mr.  William  (^oodwin,  (one  of  the 
trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  will,)  the  raling  elder,  which  in  its  prepress 
not  only  rent  the  church  hot  involved  all  the  neighboring  churches, 
and  almost  every  church  in  the  colony.  At  the  date  of  sequestering 
the  estate,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  fHends  had  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  church,  and  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  which  was  finally 
consummated  by  removing  to  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1659.  Mr. 
Cullick,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  removed  to  Boston  in 
1659..  Mr.  Davenport  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  **  disaf- 
fected party ,**  as  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  friends  were  called.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  trustees  in 
1660,  to  divide  the  estate  between  New  Haven  and  Hadley — ^bat  in  the 
year  following,  an  offer  was  made  by  them,  through  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  an 
allowance  of  £350  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
upon  these  conditions — 1.  **That  it  be  improved  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  donor,  expressed  in  his  will.  2.  That  the  coort  do  also  engage 
to  remove  all  obstructions  out  of  our  way,  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  hindered  in  the'management  of  the  estates  according  to  our 
trust."  The  offer  was  not  accepted — and  the  order  of  sequestration 
was  continued.  In  October,  1663,  Gov.  Winthrop,  Mr.  AUyn,  Mr. 
Wyllys,  and  Capt.  Talcott,  were  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  ^^  to 
consider  what  is  meet  to  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins' 
estate  by  him  bequeathed  to  be  improved  for  the  promoting  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  report  of  their  thoughts  to  the  court''  On  the  1st 
of  February  1664,  in  reply  evidently  to  a  communication  received  from 
this  committee,  Mr.  Goodwin  insists  on  the  removal,  by  the  court,  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  legal  settlement  of  the  estate,  '*  the  which  if  you 
shall  decline  to  do  betwixt  this  and  the  end  of  March  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  this  tendery  (of  £350)  is  to  be  judged  a  nullity,  and 
we  shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere." 
This  determination  of  the  trustees  to  apply  ^elsewhere,"  (meaning 
thereby,  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  or  direct  application  to  the 
king,  for  power  of  administration  on  the  estate,)  and  other  considera- 
tions were  sufficient  to  induce  the  General  Court,  at  its  next  session  in 
May  1664,  to  remove  the  restraint. 

On  the  13th  of  June  following,  (1664,)  the  surviving*   trustees, 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin  of 

♦  GoTernor  Baton,  died  In  New  Haren,  Jaooary  7th,  1668,  before  the  death  of  Got.  Hop. 
kine  waa  known  to  him.  Mr.  Culliek,  who  waa  for  aereral  yeari  one  of  the  mafletratee,  and 
MRfetarj  of  Um  cotony,  removed  to  Boaion  in  1668,  and  died  there  on  the  2ad  of  January,  166a 
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Iladlej,  signed  an  instrument  under  seal,  by  which,  after  allotting 
£400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar  school 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  they  ordered  that  '*  the  residue  of 
the  estate,  both  that  which  is  in  New  England,  and  the  £500  which' 
is  to  come  from  Old  England,  when  it  shall  become  due  to  us  after 
Mr.  Hopkins'  decease,  be  all  of  it  equally  divided  between  the  town  of 
New  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  in  each  of  these  towns  ref«pectively 
managed  and  improved  toward  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a 
grammar  school  in  each  of  them,  and  'the  management  thereof  to  bo 
in  the  hands  of  our  assigns.**  ^  The  assigns"  for  New  HaviMs,  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  trustee,  were  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  and 
for  Hadley,  Rev.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  and  four  others  named,  who  were 
constituted  ^*  trustees  for  the  ordering  of  the  estate,"  "  in  choosing 
successors,"  with  **  full  power  to  pursue  and  put  in  execution  the  pious 
end  and  intendment  of  the  worthy  donor ;  yet  reserving  to  ourselves 
while  we  live,  the  full  power  of  a  negative  vote  for  the  hindering  any 
thing  tliat  may  cross  that  end.*' 

The  language  quoted  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  distribution 
of  Gov.  Hopkins'  bequest,  is  taken  from  the  original  documents  pre- 
served at  Hadley,  which  contain  more  than  the  first  instrument,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Goodwin.  We  add  a  literal  transcript  made  by  E.  C. 
Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  from  the  "  Records  of  thrt 
Hopkins'  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,"  of  "The  agreement 
between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin  about  disposing  Mr.  Hop- 
kins his  Legacy,"  which  is  as  follows  : 

Wherc'Bs  the  Worp"  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq!,  a  faithfull  servant  of  the  Lord,  and 
our  worthily  honoured  fFrend  hath  in  his  lost  will  and  testament  (proved  oocordin^ 
t')  b»w  in  England  and  Demonstration  thereof  made  to  the  Generall  Coart  ntt 
Hartford  in  New  England)  given  and  bequeathed  all  his  estate  in  New  England 
(his  debts  there  and  Legacies  being  paid  out  of  y*  same)  unto  Theophilus  iSiton, 
Kb<,!.  John  Davenport  Pastor  to  y*  Church  of  Christ  att  Newhaven,  Capt.  John 
CnUick  and  William  Goodwin,  sometyme  of  Hartford,  since  of  Boston  and  Had- 
ley in  y*  colony  of  y*  Massachusets,  confiding  in  theire  faithfuilnesfse]  for  the 
Iinproveml'  of  the  same  for  y*  Eduoaton  of  youth  in  good  Littertature  to  fit  them 
f<»r  the  serviee  of  Christ  in  these  Arraign  parts.  Wee  therefore  y*  said  John 
Davenport  and  Wm.  Goodwin  the  only  survive^  of  y*  said  Trustees  that  we  may 
aB9w</  the  8<*  trust  Reposed  in  us.  Doe  order  and  dispose  of  y*  s**  Estate,  aa 
fiUUoweth,  viz. :  To  y*  towne  of  Hartford  we  do  give  y*  sum  of  flower  hundred 
pounds  of  w^  Hills  ffiurme  shall  be  a  part  att  y*  same  price  att  w^  it  was  sold  by 
us  and  the  pay  Ready  to  be  delivered,  if  there  had  ben  noe  Intemption,  the  Rest 
of  the  4001^  in  sneh  debts,  and  goods  as  we  or  o'  Agents  shall  see  mett,  provided 
that  this  part  be  Improved  according  to  y*  ends  of  the  Donor,  viz.,  for  the  ert>ct;ng 
and  maintaining  of  a  schoole  at  Hartford.  Provided  also  y*  the  Gren^'  Court  att 
Hartford  doe  graunt  and  give  unto  us  a  writing  legally  confirmed,  engaging  y* 
neither  themselves  will,  nor  any  by,  from  or  under  them  shall  disturbe  or  hinder 
US  in  o*"  Dispjse,  or  Executing  o'  dispose  of  y*  Rest  of  the  estate.  Which  don 
this  guift  is  in  all  Respects  valid.  We  doe  also  desire  and  Request  that  the 
schoole  house  may  be  set  upon  y*  house  lot  w*^**  was  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
Jeremy  Adams  where  o'  Worthy  firend  did  much  desire  and  endeavo^  y*  a 
aehoole  house  might  be  set  ffurther,  cF  desire  is  y^  the  managem*  of  y*  s'  estate 
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att  Hartford  may  be  in  y*  hands  of  Deaoon  Edward  Stebbinff  and  Leu*  ThomM 
Bull  and  their  Aasignfl.  We  doe  further  order  and  appoint  me  Rest  of  y*  estate 
of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  (the  debts  beins  paid)  to  be  all  of  it  equally 
divided  betweeneihe  townesof  N^ewhaven  and  Hadley  to  be  in  both  those  townes 
managed  and  Improved  for  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  schoole,  in  each  of 
the  8*1  townes.  And  the  managem^  Uiereof  to  be  in  Uie  hands  of  o'  assignes, 
w*'''  are  the  towne  court  of  Newhaven,  consisting  of  the  magistrats  or  Deputyus 
together  w^  the  officers  of  y*  church  there  in  y*  behalfe  of  the  said  Mr.  John 
Davenport,  and  John  Russell,  JunL  LeuL  Samuel  Smith.  Andrew  Bason  and 
Peeter  Tilton  of  Hadley,  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Win.  Goodwin.  Only  provided 
y*  one  hundred  pounds  out  of  y^  halfe  of  y*  estate  w^  Hadley  hath,  shall  bo 
given  and  paid  to  Harvard  College  soe  soone,  as  we  the  said  John  Davenport  and 
Wm.  Groodwin  soe  meet,  and  to  be  ordered  as  we  or  o'  aasigiifH  shall  judge  most 
conducing  to  the  end  of  y*  DoDor«» 

Hereunto  as  to  o'  last  order,  dispose  and  Determinaoon  touching  the  said 
estate  as  we  have  set  o'  hands  and  seales  in  severall  instruments  before  witnesses, « 
the  fiir  Distance  of  o'  habitators  and  o^  unfitness  for  such  a  Jomey,  denying  us 
oportunity  of  a  Joint  acting  otherwise  than  by  writing.  Therefore  with  mutual 
consent  we  thus  Declare  o^  agreemt  I  the  a*  Wm.  Goodwin,  doe  signe,  and 
scale  this  Instrm'  as  my  true  Agreeml  for  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  Newhaven. 

The  words  (of  Hadley)  betweene  y*  25  and  37  line  were  Interlined  before  the 
subscribing  and  sealing.  Wm.  Goodwin  [Scale.] 

The  13th  day  of  y«  4  month,  1664. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  recorded. 


THE  HOPKINS  BEQUEST  AT  HARTFORD. 
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Thb  achool  to  which  that  p<vti<Mi  of  the  bequest  of  Edward  Hopkins 
'for  the  traloing  up  of  hopeful  youths  for  the  public  aerrice  of  the  coan- 
trj,*  was  first  applied  in  Hartford  about  1665,  was  in  existence  anterior 
to  that  date,  and  was  never  designated  on  the  records  of  the  town  or  the 
school  as  the  Hopkins  school — but  as  the  *  Grammar/  the  'Latin,'  the 
*Free  Grammar,'  and  *HaKford  Grammar'  achool,  conforming,  in  this 
rcHpect,  to  the  term  used  at  the  period  in  the  statutes  of  the  State,  or  to 
the  will  of  earlier  benefactors  for  similar  purposea  The  school  taught 
in  Hartford  as  early  as  1 639  by  John  Higginson,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  Leicester  Grammar  school  in  England,  was  of  that  grade ;  so  was 
that  of  William  Collins,  who  according  to  Wintlirop,  *a  young  scholar  and 
preacher  from  Barbadoes,  was  entertained  to  teach  a  school  in  1640 ;'  and 
ao  was  that  of  Mr.  Andrews,  who  received  *  for  teaching  the  children  in  the 
school  one  year,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1643,  for  his  paynes,  162.,'  and 
toward  which  the  townsmen  who  qend,  shall  pay  after  the  proportion  of 
twenty  shillings  the  year,  and  if  they  go  more  than  one  even  quarter  then, 
6d,  per  week,' — those  not  being  able  to  pay  to  be  at  the  town's  charge. 
In  16iS,  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  notes  that  out  of  *  three  hopeful  young 
men  who  commenced  masters  of  arts '  in  that  year,  *  one  is  schoolmaster 
at  Hartford.'  This  hopeful  young  man  was  John  Russell,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Russell,  of  Wethersfield,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1 645,  and 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Talcott,  in  June,  1649.  In  that  year 
John  Talcott  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  giving  '  Four  pounds  towards 
the  mayntayning  a  Latin  skole  at  Hartford,  if  any  be  kept  here.' 

In  Feb.,  1648, '  for  better  conveniency  than  hitherto  hath  been  attained 
for  the  keeping  of  a  school,*  *  which  is  looked  upon  as  conducing  much 
to  the  good  of  the  present  age  and  that  of  the  future,'  provision  is  made 
for  the  building  of  a  house,  *  which  shall  not  be  devoted  to  any  other  use 
or  employment'  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Andrews  received  a  grant  of  10/L ; 
and  iOL  out  of  a  vote  of  60L  is  appropriated  to  the  school-house.' 

After  the  provision  in  the  codo  of  1650  respecting  schools,  Hartford 
having  over  one  hundred  fiunilies  or  householders,  was  required  *  to  set 
up  a  Grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  fnatruct  youths 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university.' 

*  BanMtd*B  Amtfiean  J«nima1  of  Education,  Vol.  xxlii.,  341-80. 

*  In  this  y«ar  *  Goody  Bets,  Iho  seboot^ame.*  died,  implying,  thnt  Aesido  tho  Grnmmiir  school, 
then  wms  a  sebool  for  the  nidimonts  tauf  ht  as  in  these  latter  daya  hy  Amabs— then  they  were 

now  they  ai«  firie— oor  wilefaes  are  oo  longer  old. 
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In  1650,  *the  town  agrees  to  give  Mr.  Samuel  Fytch  15?.  by  the  year, 
for  every  one  of  the  three  years  that  he.  fthould  teach  such  chiUlrcn  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  sent  to  him,  besides  that  which  the  parents 
of  the  children  shall  pay.*  In  1655-6,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Fitch,  Goodman 
Stebins,  and  Jno.  Barnard  were  authorized  to  conclude  the  business 
of  building  or  buying  a  house  for  the  rchool. 

In  1651-55,  William  Qibbins,  by  his  will,  dated  Feb.  26,  1654  [i  e., 
1655]  gave  his  land  m  Peniwise*  (Wethersfteld  Cove),  *  towards  the  mayn- 
tenancc  of  a  Lattin  Schole  at  Hartford  ;*  'and  until  the  lease  to  John  Sad- 
ler be  expired,  I  give  out  of  the  rent  due  from  him  fifty  shillings  yearly.' 

During  the  period  of  controversy,  from  1657  to  1664,  respecting  the 
will  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  between  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  and  the 
trustees,  the  town  of  Hartford  maintained  the  Grammar  school  required 
by  the  code  of  1650.  In  1660,  Williaoi  Pitkin  was  authorized  to  keep  a 
school  in  Hartford,  and  the  townsmen  promised  Mo  encourage  Mr.  Pit- 
kin to  teach  such  scholars  as  should  be  sent  (o  him.'  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Wyllys,  Mr.  Stone,  Capt.  Talcott,  Edward  Stebbing,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  and  John  Barnard  were  chosen  a  committee  '  to  consider  what 
way  may  be  best  for  founding  a  free  school ' — ^meaning  by  free^  an  en- 
dowed Grammar  school — having  reference  to  the  bequest  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins,  and  other  benefactions  for  that  purpose  before  noticed. 

From  these  and  other  items  on  the  records  of  the  town  of  Hartford, 
and  from  other  sources  of  information,  it  is  certain  that  a  teacher  compe- 
tent to  teach  a  school  of  the  grade  then  known  as  the  Ltatin,  or  Gram- 
mar, or  Free  Grammar  school  was  maintained  here  from  the  first  gather- 
ing of  families  in  1637.  A  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Newtown, 
two  sons  of  Gov.  Juhn  Winthrop  of  Boston,  were  here  at  school,  and 
ten  graduates  of  Harvard  college,  from  Hartford,  prior  to  the  reception 
of  Gov.  Hopkins's  bequest  in  1664-5,  were  fitted  for  college  by  these 
teachers.  The  fact  of  the  teacher's  name  appearing  on  the  records  at  all 
is  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  the  learned  profession. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Gov.  Uaynes,  and  the  witlidrawal  of 
Elder  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Russell  of  Welhersfield,  to  Hadle}^ 
and  of  Mr.  Ludlow  to  Fairfield  before  the  educational  policy  of  the  town 
and  colony  was  fully  settled  according  to  the  wise  and  simple  provisions 
of  the  code  of  1650,  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  Hartford  and  Connecticut.  It  did  not  receive  here  tho  careful 
and  persistent  attention,  which  was  paid  to  it  in  the  town  and  colony  of 
New  Haven  from  Gov.  Eaton  and  Rev.  John  Davenport,  as  will  be  seen 
in  our  subsequent  memoir  of  these  two  eminent  men.  Although  there 
was  want  of  system,  schools  and  the  college  were  not  suggested  in  the 
large,  as  well  as  the  small  towns  of  the  state. 

*  This  land  [about  Uiirtj  aerat  of  meadow  and  upland]  came  into  pooeMion  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  property  belonf  itt((  to  the  Ijatio  oi  GranMoar  aohool,  and  wa»  let  by 
them,  in  1750,  on  a  loof  lean  which  wilTnot  expire  for  centurie*  ta  comes. 

The  bouae  built  in  J8(0,  by  Edmund  6.  Howe,  on  the  Core  »n  Weatfaenfieia,  and  now  (1878), 
owned  and  o«>cupied  by  Frank  8.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  ThompMUi  and  llcWhirtec»  atandn 
on  part  of  this  leased  land. 
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From  the  following  tote,  it  appears  that  the  town  took  possession  of 
that  portion  of  the  estate  of  Qov.  Hopkins  set  apart  by  the  surriving 
tmstees,  Mr.'  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Dayenport,  in  1664: — 

Vdted^  That  Mr.  Samael  Wjllys,  Mr.  James  Richards,  and  Mr.  William  Wads- 
worth,  have  power  as  a  committee  for  the  to  woe  to  receiue  fear  bandred 
poanda  appointed  bj  the  trustees  of  the  WoH'  Mr.  £dw.  Hopkias  to  be 
dfeljiucred  to  this  towne  bj  Mr.  Edw.  Stebbing  and  Mr.  Tho  Bull  to  beo  im- 
ployed  in  this  towne  for  the  promoteing  of  learning  here,  w*^  was  given  bj  the 
S*  Mr.  Edw.  Hopkins  for  that  end,  which  said  committee,  together  with  tlie  said 
Mr.  Edw.  Stebbing  and  Mr.  Tho.  Bull  are  desired  and  impowered  to  imploy  that 
said  sume  with  whatsoeuer  elce  is  allready  giuen  or  shall  be  raised  to  that  in- 
tent, for  the  end  afore  named,  aooording  to  such  instructions  as  shall  be  giuen 
them  by  this  towne  or  for  want  o^  according  to  theur  owne  discretions. 

It  appears  from  the  Land  Records  of  the  town  that  this  committee  re* 

ceived  a  part  of  the  £400  in  larid.    The  following  list  includes,  these  aa 

Well  as  oth^  lands  purchased  or  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Oov.  Hopkins. 

Land  in  Hartford  npon  the  River  of  Connecticut,  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Willya,  Mr.  James  Richards,  and  Wm.  Wadsworth  in  the  be^lfe  and  for  the 
proper  use  and  behoofe  of  the  Towne  of  Hartford  for  and  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  laUin  schole  in  the  sayd  Towne  for  ener. 

One  paroell  of  Land  with  a  messuage  or  Tenement  standing  thereon,  together 
with  all  the  qut  houses,  Barnes^  orchards,  pastures,  and  gardens  therein  Being, 
which  sayd  parcell  of  Land  was  purchased  of  Wm.  Loveridg  and  containos,  by 
estimation,  Two  Acres' (be  it  more  or  lesa),  abutting  on  the  high  way,  lyeing  on 
the  south  side  of  the  little  River,  on  the  North,  on  the  high  way  leading  from 
George  Steele  into  the  South  Meadow  on  the  South,  on  Samuel  Wakeman's  land 
on  the  east  and  on  the  Nath.  Ward*s  land,  west. 

More-^ae  parcell  of  wood  land  containing,  by  estimation,  thirty  Acres 
(more  or  lesa)  which  was  purchased  of  Wm.  Ijoveridg,  abutting  on  the  highway 
that  runli  on  Rocky  hill  east,  on  Mr.  Willys  land  south,  on  common  land  on  the 
west,  and  on  John  White's  Land,  North. 

More — One  parcell  of  land  in  Hockanum  with  a  messuage  or  Tenement 
standing  thereon,  which  sayed  parcell  of  laud  contains,  by  estimation,  forty  Acres 
(be  it  m^re  or  lesa),  viz..  Twenty  acres  of  meadow  and  Twenty  Acres  of  pas- 
ture land,  abutting  on  Gregory  Winterton's  land  South,  on  Edward  Andrews's 
land  North,  on  Mr.  Thorn.  Wells*  upland  east,  on  the  great  Riuer  west,  together 
with  all  the  said  Mr.  Hopkins'  upland  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  Riuer  at 
Hockannm,  which  sayd  parcels  of  hind,  the  18th  of  January,  1665  (1666),  was 
deliuered  td  Mr.  Samuel  Willys,  Mr.-  James  Richards,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  (on 
the  behalfe  and  for  the  proper  n^e  and  behoofe  of  the  Towne  of  Hartford,  for 
and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  lattin  schole  for  ever),  by  Deacon  Edw. 
Stebbing  and  Luit  Tho.  Bull,  by  the  appoyntment  of  Mr.  John  Davenport  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Groodwin,  Feofees  in  trust  for  the  dispose  of  the  estate  of  Edward 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  aooording  to  his  last  will. 

More^One  parcell  of  laud  which  they  bought  of  Wm.  Hill,  lying  in  Hocka- 
num, containing,  by  estimation,  three  Acres  and  a  halfe  of  meadow  (be  it  more 
or  lesa)  abutting  on  the  great  Riuer  west,  on  the  upland  east^  on  George  Graues* 
land  South,  and  on  Andrew  Bacon's  land  North. 

More — One  parcell  of  Land  in  Hockanum  meadow  which  they  bought  of  Wm. 
Hil],  containing,  by  estimation,  eight  acres  and  a  halfe  and  twenty  rod  (be  it 
more  or  less)  abutting  on  the  Land  of  Mr.  Hills  South,  Steuen  Davies  North, 
and  on  the  great  Riuer  west,  and  on  the  sayd  Hills'  land  on  the  east 

More — One  parcell  of  Land  in  Hockanum  meadow  which  they  bought  of  Wm. 
Hill,  containing,  by  estimation.  Three  Acres,  Three  roods,  and  twenty  rod  (be  it 
more  or  less)  abutting  on  the  great  Riuer  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  on 
Gregory  Winterton's  land  on  the  South,  and  on  James  Olmstead's  land  on  the 
North,  which  sayd  paroell  of  land  Wm.  Hill  doth  bind  himself,  his  heirs  and 
executors  to  defend  from  all  daimes. 
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Management 

The  property,  of  which  the  Town  came  into  possesnon  under  the 
will,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  of  Got.  Hopkins,  was  managed 
in  the  interest  of  a  Grammar  School,  in  common  with  other  property  given 
or  bequeathed  before,  and  after,  for  the  same  purpose.  •  The  General  Ourt 
in  1671  exempted  all  such  property,  given  for  the  support  of  religion, 
learning,  and  the  poor,  from  taxation,  and  by  legislation  horn  time  to  time 
aimed  to  establish  by  such  bequests  and  other  aid,  in  the  chief  centers 
of  population,  schools  of  a  higher  order,  to  which  only  the  term  ^free' 
was  originally  applied — ^free  in  the  sense  in  which  our  ancestors  had 
known  of  its  use,  in  the  mother  country,  that  is,  available  to  children, 
always  boys,  of  certain  classes,  or  individuals  or  localities,  and  not  in 
any  case  absolutely  free  of  all  payments  or  contributions  towards  tuition, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
pupils. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  institution,  to  which  the 
income  of  the  Hopkins  and  other  benefactions  was  applied,  is  known  on 
the  Records,  as  *  the  school,'  or  *  the  Free  School,'  until  1768,  when  and 
afterward  it  is  designated  as  the  Grammar  School,  or  the  Free  Grammar 
School.  The  management  both  of  the  property  and  the  school  was  left 
to  a.  committee,  composed  of  a  variable  number  from  three  to  eight, 
chosen,  superseded,  or  dismissed  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  freemen. 
There  are  only  occasional  references  to  the  .internal  economy  of  the 
school,  save  in  general  instructions  to  the  committee  to  make  it  more 
efficient,  and  on  one  occasion  (in  1786),  they  are  directed  to  give  written 
instructions  to  the  master  as  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing a  care  of  their  morals  as  well  as  their  learning.  Until  1798,  the 
committee  was  composed  of  prominent  laymen.  In  that  year,  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  all  the  settled  ministers  of  the  town ; 
and  their  advent  was  signalized  by  attempts  at  more  systematic  ad- 
ministration. The  proceedings  hence- forward  are  recorded  in  a  separate 
book — ^special  committees  are  assigned  for  the  examination  of  candidates, 
and  the  visitation  of  the  school — and  rules  for  the  general  management  of 
afiairs  are  adopted.  This  dispensation  continued  until  the  Town  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  transference  of  the  management  of  the  property 
and  the  school  to  a  Board — styled  the  Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School,  in  whose  recorded  proceedings  we  can  get  some  insight  into  the 
internal  economy  of  the  institution.  From  the  records  of  the  Town, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Reminiscence  of  Pupils  and  Teachers,  we 
present  the  following  account  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  School,  and  of 
the  Hopkins  Bequest,  as  an  important  portion  of  its  means  of  support, 
until  its  connection  with  the  Public  High  School  of  Hartford,  in  1847. 
From  that  date  the  management  of  the  Funds  still  continues  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees,  they  being  responsible  for  the  selection  and  pay- 
ment of  the  Hopkins  Classical  Teacher. 
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1749,  Dec.  20. — ^It  being  bj  tbe  school  committee  at  this  meeting  represented 
that  the  greater  part  of  tbe  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  River,  in 
the  town  of  HarUbrd,  anciently  giyen  and  granted  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  Gram- 
mar school  in  said  town,  have  been  hitherto  in  g^reat  measure,  useless  to  said 
parpoae,  and  by  frequent  trespasses  thereon  secretly  committed,  greatly  en- 
damaged ;  and  also  that  the  past  and  present  improvements  and  profits  of  the 
whole  estate  to  said  school  belonging  are  found  insufficient  to  answer  the 
necessary  charges  thereof;  by  which  means  the  good  ends  of  the  said  donations 
are  in  great  measure  defeated.    It  is  therefore  now 

Voted  and  agreed,  that  all  the  lands  anciently  given  and  granted  to  the  pur- 
pose above  said,  situate  and  lying  in  this  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
River,  be  by  lawful  demise  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  the  term  of  live  hun- 
dred years,  or  for  such  longer  or  shorter  time  as  the  committee  liereaflcr  named, 
and  to  that  purpose  appointed,  think  best;  and  that  the  moneys  thereon  arising 
and  received,  be  by  said  committee  carefUIly  loaned  out,  in  such  manner,  as 
ahall  effectually  save  the  principal  sum  from  any  loss;  and  the  interest  on  such 
loan  Irom  time  to  time  arising  forever  hereafter,  be  by  the  committee  of  said 
Grammar  school,  for  the  time  being,  carefully  applied  to  the  proper  use  or  uses 
designed  in  the  original  donation  or  grants  of  said  lands;  and  that  Nathaniel 
Stanly,  Esq.,  if  r.  Joseph  Buckingham,  Capt.  James  Church,  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Jonathan  Seymour,  the  present  school  committee,  be  and  they  are  here- 
by appointed  a  committee,  with  full  power  to  lease  out  and  dispose  of  said  lands 
as  above  said,  and  of  all  sum  or  sums  of  money  or  securities  therefor,  as  said 
committee  may  or  shall  receive  and  take  for,  or  on  account  of  said  parcels  of 
land,  said  committee  are  desired  and  directed  to  execute  proper  receipts  under 
their  hands,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  assembled  in 
town  meeting  next  after  they  shall  make  any  dispositions  of  tbe  land  aforesaid. 

From  the  Land  Records  it  appears  that,  Feb.  15,  1749-50,  the  com- 
mittec  of  the  *Free  Grammar  School,*  in  accordance  with  this  vote, 
leased  several  tracts  of  school  land  to  different  parties.  Two  pieces,  one 
containing  seven  acres,  the  other  two  acres  eighteen  rods,  were  leased  to 
John  Yibbert  for  £108  14«.  tid.  The  lease  was  for  *900  years,*  and,  by 
its  terms,  Yibbert  was  to  pay  to  ^  said  Nathl.  Stanly,  Joseph  Bucking- 
ham, James  Church,  and  Jonathan  Seymour,  committee,  or  to  their  suc* 
ceasors  in  said  capacity,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  annually,  one 
sflrer  penny,  if  especially  thereunto  required.* 

One  piece,  containing  seventeen  acres  and  one  rood,  situated  on  the 
road  to  Glastonbury,  was  leased  to  Joseph  Keeney,  Jr.,  for  £72  16«.  8^. 

One  piece,  containing  forty-one  acres,  running  east  three  and  a  half 
mfles,  on  the  east  side  of  highway  leading  to  Glastonbury,  was  leased  to 
Charles  Bumham  for  £45  11«.  2d 

The  following  day,  Feb.  16,  three  pieces,  containing  twenty-five  acres, 
fiftj-flve  rods,  situated  in  *Hoccanum,*  were  leased  to  Samuel  Wells  for 
£10  26«.  Sd.  These  leases  were  each  for  *  900  yearsy'  and  each  contained 
the  stipulation  for  the  ^silver  penny.* 

As  &r  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Records^  three  pieces  of  land  were 
all  that  was  kit  of  the  school  land  east  of  the  river.  The  next  entry  in 
the  Town  Records,  relating  to  the  school,  directs  an  examination  into  the 
state  of  the  futods,  and  calls  for  a  report  Subsequent  action  of  the  town 
implies  that  some  of  the  land  may  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
'squatters.* 

Jan.*  8,  1753,  it  was  *  voted,  that  William  Pitkin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Daniel  £d- 
wardS)  Mr.  Joseph  Buckingham,  Col.  Samuel  Talcott,  Capt  Thomas 
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Seymour,  And  Capt  Stephen  Hosmer,  be  a  committee  to  inspect  and  in- 
quire into  the  stAte  and  circumstances  of  the  Orammar  School  in  this 
town,  and  of  the  sereral  grants,  donations,  and  allowances  that  have 
been  made  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  school,  and  make 
report  of  what  they  find  concerning  the  same,  together  with  their  opinion 
thereupon  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  their  adjourned  meeting,  to 
be  holden  in  Hartford,  in  April  next* 

At  the  '  adjourned  meeting,*  April  9,  it  was  *  voted,  that  Capt  Samuel 
Wells,  Capt  Stephen  Hosmor,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Flagg,  or  any  two  of  them, 
be  a  committee  or  agents  for  the  Orammar  School  in  Hartford,  to  see  that 
the  bounds  of  the  lands  belonging  to  said  school  in  the  township  of  Hart- 
ford be  resurveyed  and  renewed ;  and  to  prosecute  in  the  law  all  such 
persons  as  have  trespassed  or  shall  trespass  thereon.* 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  1753,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion,  affecting  the  income  of  the  school,  as  follows : — 

Resolved  by  this  assembly  tha^  instead  of  the  forty  shillinga  upon  every 
thousand  pounds  in  the  list  of  the  respective  towns  in  this  colony,  by  law  or- 
dered to  bo  paid  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  treasurer  shall  deliver  and  pay 
according  to  law,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  lawful  money,  upon  every  thousand 
pounds  in  the  lists  aforesaid,  out  of  the  tax  or  rate  of  three  farthings,  Uwfiil 
money,  now  granted,  and  no  mora 

The  same  act  was  repeated  the  next  year,  at  the  October  session,  and 

made  applicable  to  '  all  other  taxes  hereafter.* 

Tht  Grammar  School  formaHy  EstabUahcd, 

The  following  vote  relates  to  the  estdbluhment  of  the  *  Orammar 
School,^  and  allows  it  to  be  a  contintiation  of  the  '  Free  School.* 

1753,  Sept  18. — ^Yoted  and  agreed  that  the  incomes  or  rents  of  the  lands, 
and  interest  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  Free  S^iool  {ao  called)  in  this  town, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  use  and  support  of  a  Grammar  School,  to  be  kept  in  the 
town  of  Hartford  for  the  future;  and  Nathl  Stanly,  Joseph  Pitkin,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, Samuel  Talcott,  Esqs.,  and  Geo.  Wyllys,  are  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  into  their  hands  and  care,  the  said  lands  and  moneys  and  all  the  interests 
appertaining  to  said  sdiool,  and  apply  the  profits  and  incomes  of  the  same  to 
the  settinj]^  up,  maintaining,  and  supporting  of  a  Grammar  School  as  aforesaid; 
and  the  said  committee  are  to  have  and  take  the  care,  charge,  and  oversight  of 
the  said  Grammar  Softool,  and  make  and  give  such  general  orders  as  they  shall 
think  best  for  the  well  ordering  and  managing  said  school. 

The  school  having  changed  its  name,  soon  changed  its  location.  For- 
tunately we  can  determine  exactly  where  the  first  Orammar  School  lot 
in  Hartford  was  situated.  December  21,  1753,  Abigail  Woodbridge, 
*  widow,*  deeded  to  the  above  named  committee  of  the  Grammar  School, 
a  parcel  of  land  *  bounded  east  and  south  on  the  residue  of  my  said  lot, 
south  on  the  highway  which  runs  east  and  west  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
little  river,  and  west  partly  on  land  by  me  lately  sold  to  Timothy  and 
Josiah  Shepard,  and  partly  on  land  also  by  me  lately  sold  to  Ebenezer 
Balch,  of  said  Hartford,  and  partly  on  the  residue  of  my  said  lot  still  to 
me  belonging,  and  is  to  extend  in  breadth  east  and  west  full  four  rods 
and  two  feet,  and  in  length  north  and  south  full  sixteen  rods  of  equal 
breadth  at  both  ends,  and  in  quantity  containing  about  sixty-five  rods 
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of  land/  *  for  the  only  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  of  the  free  Qram- 
mar  School  in  said  Hartford.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  granted  and 
described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  thereof  unto  the  said  (names 
the  committee),  and  to  such  others  as  shall  from  time  to  time  hereafter 
be  lawfully  appointed  to  provide  for,  superintend,  order,  and  regulate  the 
interest  and  concern  of  said  school  forever,  upon  this  special  trust  and 
confidence,  that  the  said  granted  and  described  premises,  and  the  wholo 
and  entire  produce,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  by  the  best  discretion  of 
the  said  (names  the  committee),  or  of  such  others  as  above  said  be  here- 
after to  such  purpose  appointed,  or  of  the  major  part  of  them,  or  of  the 
survivors  of  them,  be  applied  to  and  for  the  sole  and  entire  use,  benefit, 
and  behoof  of  said  school,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever 
hereafter.*  The  land  was  deeded  *  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £600 
old  tenor  bills  of  credit.* 

1765,  Dec  30. — ^Tbe  inhabitants  of  thid  town,  taking  into  consideration  the 
decIiDiog  state  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  aensible  that  the  interests  and 
moneys  belonging  to  it  may  yet  be  improved  to  better  advantage  to  encourage 
and  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  the  donors  of  sncb  interests;  but  that  some 
emendations  may  yet  be  made  in  the  regulations  thereof:  it  is  therefore  voted, 
that  George  Wyllys,  Samuel  Talcott,  and  William  Pitkin,  Jr.,  fisqa.,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  in  the  room 
of  the  former  committee,  to  hire  a  schoolmaster,  and  to  take  into  their  care  all 
the  interests,  moneys,  and  securities  belonging  to  said  school,  and  to  manage, 
regulate,  and  order  the  same  for  the  best  advantage  thereof. 

That  said  committee  make  fbll  and  clear  entries  in  a  book  to  be  procured  for 
that  purpose,  of  all  the  stock,  securities,  and  moneys  that  belong  to  the  said 
school,  and  of  all  dispositions  and  disbursements  thereof  thut  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time.  That  the  eecurities  c^ven,  or  to  be  given,  for  any  of  the  said 
moneys,  be  renewed  once  in  two  yean  at  least,  witliout  exception ;  or  otlier- 
wise  to  be  put  in  suit,  and  to  review  the  present  state  of  securities  and  see  that 
they  are  gCKML  >  That  the  said  committee,  for  the  time  being,  do  give  written  in- 
structions to  the  master  or  masters  ihat  ehall  be  employed  to  keep  or  teach  in 
said  school  with  regard  to  the  rules  he  shall  observe : — ^The  method  of  teaching 
and  admitting  of  scholars  into  the  same ;  and  it  is  especially  recommended  that 
such  masters  be  instructed  to  take  due  care  of  the  morals,  as  well  as  of  the 
learning  of  the  scholars.  That  said  committee  are  empowered  to  impart  to  the 
committees  of  the  first  and  second  parishes  in  said  town,  what  of  their  moneys 
are  or  shall  come  into  their  hands,  and  to  treat  with  them,  and  to  make  such 
division  of  the  said  several  interests  as  shall  be  just  and  right  on  the  request  of 
said  parish  committees.  That  said  committee  examine  into  and  find  the  amount 
of  the  whole  moneys  belonging  to 'said  school,  and  state  a  fair  account  of  the 
same,  that  it  may  be  known,  from  time  to  time,  how  much  the  interest  or  an- 
nual revenue  thereof  may  be. 

The  two  following  extracts  from  the  Town  Records  are  of  interest  and 
will  explain  themselves: — 

1766,  Dec. — ^Voted  that  Messrs.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Benjamin  Payne,  and  Thomas 
Seymour,  Jr.,  be  a  committee  to  join  with  the  present  school  committee  and  de- 
vise some  method  for  the  better  regulating  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  lay  the 
same  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  town  in  order  for  their  approbation. 

1767,  Dec.  13. — ^Whereas  we  were  appointed  by  this  town,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  December  last,  to  devise  some  metliod  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  Grammar  School,  and  lay  the  same  before  this  meeting  for  their  approba- 
tion ;  and  having  considered  of  the  circumstances  of  said  school  and  the  inter- 
ests, securities,  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  same,  do  now  report  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  following  things  and  regulations  are  still  further  necessary  in 
order  to  the  promoting  and  advancing  good  literature  and  the  interests  belong- 
ing to  said  school,  according  to  the  original  design  thereof 
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^tr^.— Tliat  the  oommittee,  for  the  time  being,  do,  as  soon  as  may  be,  review 
the  present  state  of  the  moDeya  and  securities  belonging  to  said  school,  and  see 
that  tliej  are  safe  and  good,  and  immediately  renew  such  as  they  shall  think 
necessary. 

Second, — ^That  the  said  committee  find  and  deliver  over  to  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  north  and  south  districts,  in  tlie  first  and  second  societies  in  said 
town,  the  just  proportion  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  parish 
■ehooLs,  taking  their  receipts  for  the  same. 

Third. — ^That  said  committee  call  in  all  such  turns  of  money  under  fifty 
pounds  belonging  to  said  school;  and  again  loan  out  the  same  on  good  personal 
security,  in  such  sum  or  sums  ss  they  shall  tliink  proper,  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds,  unless  any  number  of  persons  who  have  the  use  of  said  moneys  in 
small  sums  will  unite  and  pat  the  same  into  one  security,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  money  or  revenue. 

fburth. — ^That  said  committee  be  especially  directed  to  demand  and  recover 
into  their  hands  from  such  person  or  persons  that  now  have  or  hereafter  may 
have  any  of  said  moneys,  upon  their  neglecting  or  denying  annually  to  pay  up 
the  interest  that  may  be  due  thereon ;  and  tlmt  said  committee  do  keep  dear 
and  fair  entries^  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose,  of  their  doings  relative 
to  said  moneys,  and  of  all  the  receipts,  charges,  and  disbursements  arismg  and 
belonging  to  said  school,  agreeable  to  the  vote  and  direction  of  said  town,  at 
their  meeting,  December,  1765. 

Fifth, — ^Tbat  said  committee,  as  soon  as  may  be,  use  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  obtain  some  meet  person,  duly  qualified  to  undertake  the  keeping  of  said 
m^iooiy  and  to  settle  therein;  and  for  that  purpose,  if  need  be,  to  make  such 
alterations,  or  erect  and  make  such  additions  to  the  buildings  belonging  to  said 
school  as  will  best  serve  and  promote  the  good  ends  and  designs  of  the  same. 

Sixth. — ^That  said  committee,  fiom  time  to  time,  give  directions  and  prescribe 
rules  to  the  master  for  the  well  ordering  of  said  aStool;  that  they  inspect  and 
visit  the  same  at  least  once  every  quarter  of  each  year,  and  hear  and  attend  the 
exercises  and  performances  of  the  youth  belonging  to  said  mJiool^  on  said  quar^ 
ter  days,  and  desire  some  or  all  the  ministers  of  said  town,  for  the  time  being, 
to  visit,  assist,  advise-,  and  consult  the  best  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
good  literature  in  said  school;  and  said  committee,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
do  determine  concerning  the  admission  and  number  of  scholare  proper  for  said 
school  And  we  do  also  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  several  districts  within 
said  town,  that  schools  be  immediately  set  up  and  kept  within  the  same,  which 
will,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  Grammar  School, 
as  well  as  virtue  and  education  in  general  among  all ;  all  which  is  humbly  sub- 
mitted by  the  town's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

Oeorge  Wyllys,  SamL  Taloott,  Danl.  Sheldon,  Thos.  Seymour,  Jr.;  Benj.  Payne^ 
Committee.    Hartford,  13  Dec,  1767. 

Voted^  That  the  foregoing  report  of  the  committee,  relative  to  the  Grammar 
School,  be  and  is  accepted  and  approved  by  this  town. 

Yoiidt  Tliat  Messrs.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Thos.  Seymour,  Jr. ;  and  Benj.  Payne  be 
added  to  and  joined  with  this  committee,  appointed  and  empowered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  in  their  meetmg  on  the  30th  day  of  Dec,  1766,  to  have 
and  take  the  overaight  and  care  of  the  Grammar  School  in  this  town,  together 
with  the  lands,  moneys,  and  all  the  interests  appertaining  to  said  school,  in  form 
and  manner;  as  by  the  votes  of  the  town,  passed  at  any  former  or  this  present 
meeting,  appointing  and  directing  said  committee  and  relating  to  said  school  la 
fully  expre^ed  and  set  forth. 

The  money  to  be  divided  with  the  *  committees  of  the  first  and  second 

parishes,'  was  not,  probably,  any  that  had  been  given  by  private  bequests 

to  the  *  Latin  School,'  *  Grammar  School,'  etc,  but  that  derived  from  the 

public  treasury  under  grants  of  the  General  Assembly.    The  preceding 

year,  1776,  at  the  May  session,  an  act  had  been  passed,  directing  the 

*  excise  on  liquors,  teas,  etc,'  to  be  collected  and  appropriated  to  the  use 

of  schools. 
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Rtorganizaiion  in  1789. 

In  1789  (Dec  14),  by  Tote  of  the  town,  the  pastors  of  the  seyeral 
churches  in  Hartford  were  added  to  the  committee — ^viz.,  Nathan  Strong 
of  the  First,  Benjamin  Boardman  of  the  South  Ecclesiastical  Society,  and 
Nathan  Perkins  of  the  West  These  new  members  were  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the   trustees  held   on   the  28th  of  the  same  month  with 

George  Wjlljs,  Thos.  Seymour,  Ephraim  Boot,  John  Trumbull,  Esquires. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Wadawortli,  Chaunoey  Goodrich,  Thos.  Y.  Seymour,  Ephndra 
Boot 

George  Wyllys  was  chosen  Chairman;  Thos.  Y.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Register; 

and  John  TnimbuU,  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  thus  constituted  took  hold  of  the  Free  Grammar  school 
with  new  Tigor,  and  from  that  date  we  have  a  record'  of  their  proceed- 
ings under  the  title  of  *A  Booh  of  EnVriu  and  Notes  of  the  Tmstees 
of  the  Free  Orammar  School  in  Har^ord^ — ^the  earliest  book  of  the  com- 
mittee now  extant 

Votedy  That  John  Trumbull,  Ghauncey  Goodrich,  and  Ephraim  Boot, 
Esquires,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed,  a  committee  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  examine  into  the  present  situation  of  the  funds  of«  said 
Grammar  school,  and  the  securities  thereunto  belonging,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  further  security  of  said  funds,  and  to  settle  and 
adjust  all  accounts  open  with  said  school,  and  report  thereof  make  to 
this  Board. 

Votedy  That  the  Bevd.  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  Perkins  be 
requested  to  join  Mr.  Trumbull,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  of  said 
trustees,  to  digest  a  system  of  Bules  and  Begulations  for  the  goyemment 
of  said  school,  and  lay  the  same  before  said  trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

John  Trumbull,  Ghauncey  Goodrich,  and  William  Mosely,  Esquires, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  candidates  for  admission,  and 
*  for  examining  s^  school  monthly.*    Thos.  T.  Seymour  was  added  to  same. 

The  records  give  accounts  of  two  examinations  under  this  regulation, 
but  *as  nothing  in  particular  had  happened,  there  was  no  particular  re* 
port  made  by  the  master.' 

The  town  still  manifested  a  desire  to  be  kept  informed  in  regard  to  the 
affiiirs  of  the  school.  At  a  town  meeting,  April  9,  1792,  it  was  'voted 
that  the  committee  of  the  Grammar  school .  report  to  the  town  meeting, 
to  be  holden  in  December  next,  the  general  state  of  that  school,  the  na- 
ture of  the  grants  and  appropriations,  the  number  of  scholars  in  it,  and 
the  advantages  which  arise  therefrom  to  individuals  and  the  public* 
What  report  was  made  is  not  recorded. 

In  April,  1793,  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees,  'that,  that  part  of  the 

regulations  heretofore  adopted  for  said  school,  that  permits  English  to  be 

taught  two  days  in  every  week,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  annulled  and 

repealed.*    The  free  use  of  the  Grammar  school  building  was  voted  the 

preceptor  for  teaching  the  pupils  '  English  branches  and  arithmetic  in 

those  hours  not  appropriated  to  said  school,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents 

and  guardians  of  said  youths.* 

13 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school,  holden  at  the 
house  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Strong,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1790 — 

Voted^  That  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations  [  Irawn  up  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  John  Trumbull,  Esq.,  and  the  Revd.  Messrs 
Strong,  Boardman  and  Perkins,]  for  the  government  of  said  school  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  established. 

Bides  and  RegtdaHoM^ndO. 

First. — No  scholar  shall  be  admitted,  but  such  as  can  read  English  without 
hesitation,  write  a  good  copy-hand,  atid  have  some  knowledge  of  aritbmetia 

Second. — Every  scholar,  previous  to  bis  admissloo,  shall  be  examined  by  two 
or  more  of  the  trustees  of  tlie  school,  who  shall  be  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose,  whose  approbation  of  such  scholar,  as  quaiifled  for  admission,  shall 
be  certified  in  writing  to  the  master. 

Third, — The  books  used  for  instruction  iii  said  school  shall  be  viz : — 

Perry's  or  Kotick's  Dictionary,  Introduction;  Latin  Dictionary;  Accidence; 
Gmmmar;  Clarke's  Gorderius;  Erasmus;  Eutropius;  Justin;  Doyidson's  Viigil; 
Duncan's  Cicero;  Greek  Lexicon;  Greek  Grammar;  Greek  Testament;  English 
Grammar;  Salmon's  Geograptiical  Grammar;  Moore's  Geography;  Dilworth'a 
Assistant;  Moore's  Navigation;  Wild's  Surveying;  and  such  other  useful  bookv 
in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of  any  of  them,  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  master 
and  approved  of  by  the  trustees  of  said  school. 

No  scholar  shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  until  he  be  fomisbed  with  said 
Latin  Dictionary,  Accidence  and  Grammar,  Gorderius  and  Erasmus^  and  said 
English  Dictionary. 

And  all  scholars  now  members  of  said  school,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  ad- 
vanced to  higher  classes,  who  shall  neglect  to  procure  any  of  the  books  befors 
mentioned,  necessary  for  their  instruction,  within  one  month  alter  a  Botification 
from  the  master,  shall  be  liable  to  dismission  fh>m  the  school  by  the  trustee^  or 
their  committee. 

Fourth. — Every  sdx>lar  shall  constantly  attend  on  the  duties  of  the  school, 
except  only  in  case  of  sickness,  or  abeenoe  by  leave  of  the  master.  Any  scholar 
who  shall  be  absent  six  half  days  in  one  month  without  leave  shall  be  liable  to 
dismission,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  such  absence  be  given  to  said  committee. 

If  any  scholar  shall  attend  the  school  half  an  hour  later  than  the  hour  of  at- 
tendance, two  such  instances  shall  be  considered  as  half  a  day's  absence.  The 
master  shall  cause  a  regular  Monitor's  Book  to  be  kept,  and  shall  report  the 
saoM  once  in  every  month  to  the  committee  of  the  trustees  for  their  advice  and 
diiiection. 

I^fUi, — Every  scholar  shall  be  liable  to  dismission  for  incorrigible  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  study,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  trustees  on  report  of  the  master. 

Sixth. — The  master  shall  principally  attend  to  the  instruction  of  his  scholars 
in  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  those  branches  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  usually  taught  in  collegiate  schools.  Two  days  in  every  week  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  English  gmmmar,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
reading  and  spelling.  English  public  speaking  and  composition  shall  be  attend- 
ed to^  as  important  objects^  so  fiu*  as  they  may  be  consistent  with  the  other 
studies  before  mentioned. 

If  any  sclK)lar  be  desirous  of  particular  instruction  in  navigation,  surveying, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  arts  and  sciences  taught  in  said  school,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  apply  himself  principally  to  that  study  three  days  in  every  week,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  master. 

Seventh. — At  the  end  of  every  three  months,  there  shall  be  a  public  exhibi- 
tion and  examination  of  the  scholars  before  the  trustees  and  other  gentlemen^ 
who  will  honor  the  school  by  their  presence;  at  which  time  premiums  will  be 
given  by  the  trustees  to  those  scholars  who  excel  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  the  school  The  first  of  said  examinations  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  hereafter 
a  committee  of  the  trustees  shall  examine  the  school,  and  receive  and  adljudga 
upon  the  report  of  the  master  relative  to  the  oonduct  of  the  scholars. 
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Bwird  of  Ihuteea  Incorporated  in  1*798. 

On  2dd  of  Dec,  1797,  it  was  *  voted  that  the  trustees  make  applica- 
tion to  the  town  of  Hartford,  at  their  next  meeting,  for  the  appointment 
of  agents  to  applj  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  incorporating  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Grammar  school  in  this  town,  to  manage  the  interests 
of  said  school  and  the  funds  thereof^  with  powers  and  capacities  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  impleading  and  being  impleaded,  and  for  such  other 
powers  as  maj  be  necessary  for  effectuating  the  objects  of  such  an  insti- 
tution and  of  perpetuating  the  same.' 

At  the  next  town  meeting,  '  The  foregoing  application  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Grammar  school  being  approved,'  it  was 

Voted^  That  the  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  and  Ephraim  Root,  Esq.,  be,  and 
they  are  appointed,  agents  to  apply  to  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  this 
State  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  said  Grammar 
school,  for  the  parpoaes  and  with  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  said  above 
application. 

On  the  10th  of  January^  17DS,  the  committee  voted  *  that  John  Trum- 
bull, Esq^  be  dedred  to  confer  with  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Ephraim  Root, 
Esq.,  and  to  give  them  his  aid  in  drafting  a  petition  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  obtain  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  Grammar 
school  in  this  town,  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  also  for  such  act  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  effect  to  the  object  of  such  institution,  and  that  the 
funds  of  said  school  may  be  managed  and  preserved  as  tiie  local  interest 
of  said  school  may  require.' 

A  petition  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the  legislature  in  May  follow- 
ing, and  an  Act  or  Resolution  of  incorporation  granted,  of  which  the  foI« 
lowing  is  printed  from  a  copy  taken  from  the  Record,  '  and  examined  by 
Samuel  Wyllys,  Secretary.' 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut^  holden  at  JSdrtford  on  ih»e 
second  Thursday  of  May ^  1798. 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Hartford — ^Rbsolvsd,  That  the  Honorable 
Thxmuu  Seymour^  the  Honorable  Jeremiah  Wadsworih,  the  Reverend  Naihan 
Strong^  Reverend  NaQum  Perkins,  Reverend  Abel  Flint,  John  JhtmbuU,  and 
ITumias  T.  Seymour,  Esquires,  all  of  said  town  of  Hartford,  and  their  succees- 
ors,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  oonstitnted  and  declared  to  be  from  time  to  time 
and  forever  hereafter,  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  faet  and  in  name,  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Hartford ;  and 
by  that  name,  they  and  their  saccessors  forever,  shall,  and  may  have,  perpetual 
suocession,  and  shall  be  persona  in  law,  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued;  plead- 
ing and  being  impleaded  in  all  suits  of  what  nature  soever ;  and  also  of  re- 
ceiving, purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  estate^  real  or  personal,  and 
may  have  a  common  seal,  and  may  exchange  and  alter  tlie  same  at  pleasure. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  all  the  estate,  real  or  personal,  bonds,  notes, 
and  all  other  debts  or  property,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  belonging  and 
appertaining  to  said  Grammar  school,  in  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee of  said  school,  who  have  been  heretofore  appointed  by  said  town  of 
Hartford,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  or  in 
any  other  Vay  or  manner,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vested  in  said  trus- 
tees and  their  successors  forever,  with  full  power  to  receive,  recover  in  law,  and 
ioFRver  hold  the  same  in  their  aforesaid  capacity ;  and  the  said  estate,  real  and 
personal,  and  all  other  property  or  estate  wliich  said  trustees  and  their  suooess^ 
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ore  may  hereafter  have  or  reoeiye,  shall  be  and  remain  appropriated  to  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  said  Grammar  school  forever:  Provided  ahvays^  That  the  pro- 
ductive funds  of  said  Grammar  school,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of 
Twenty  Tkouacmd  DoUara, 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Grammar  school  in  said  town  of  Hartford, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  constituted  and  appropriated,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  donor  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science  not  taught  in  Common  scboola— of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  useful  languages— of  t£e  grammar  of  the  English  tongue— of  geography, 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to 
an  education  at  the  university,  or  a  life  of  active  employment;  and  that  for  Baid 
purpose,  no  youth  may  or  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  said  school, 
unless  he  shall  be  adjudged,  on  examination,  capable  of  reading  and  spelling  the 
English  language  with  accuracy,  writing  a  handsome  copy  and  small  hand,  and 
resolving  questions  in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic ;  to  be  determined  by 
order  of  said  trustees,  according  to  their  discretion. 

And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of 
seven  persons,  and  upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  said  trustees,  or  their 
successors,  the  remaining  trustees  shall  and  may,  at  a  legal  meeting,  proceed  to 
nominate,  elect,  and  appoint  a  successor  on  every  such  vacancy,  out  of  the  in- 
habitants and  freemen  of  said  town  of  Hartford;  and  that  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  said  trustees  or  their  successors,  into  any  other  town  or  place,  shall  for- 
ever hereafter  be  considered  as  a.resignation  of  said  trust  And  that  said  trus- 
tees and  their  successors  forever,  may  and  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  manage  and  di^ect  the  affairs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  said  school,  and  in 
their  lawful  meetings  to  elect  and  appoint  a  chairman,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  com- 
'mittee  for  transacting  the  business  of  said  school;  also  a  preceptor  and  other  in- 
structors, for  the  education  of  youth  therein,  and  to  change  said  officers  at 
pleasure,  and  by  their  said  clerk  to  keep  records  of  all  their  votes  and  resolve& 

And  be  U  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees,  to  make 
out  and  exhibit  annually  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Hartford,  at  a  legal 
meeting  of  said  inhabitants,  for  their  aoceptance  and  approbation,  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  funds  of  said  Grammar  school;  also,  an  account  of  all  moneys 
belongmg  thereto,  annually  received  and  disbursed. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  Town  of  Hartford.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in 
July  (28d)  of  the  same  year,  1798,  John  Trumbull,  Esq.,  Rev.  Nathan 
Perkins,  and  Abel  Flint  were  appointed  a  committee  *  to  report  a  system 
of  rules  for  the  regulation  and  instruction  of  said  school.'  On  the  dOth, 
the  committee  reported  that  ^*  \i  was  advisable  that  the  regulations  formerly 
established  by  the  trustees  be,  for  the  present,  considered  as  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school.'  They  also  recommended  *  that  the  school  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  scholars  on  the  first  day  of  November  next,  and  that 
notice  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  a  place  in  the  school  to 
leave  their  names  with  the  clerk  of  the  board.'  They  also  advised  that  a 
suitable  instructor  or  instructors  he  elected.  Messrs.  Perkins,  Flint,  and 
Seymour  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  applicants  and  to  visit 
the  school  monthly. 

From  1798  to  1828  the  Hartford  Grammar  School  was  a  classical 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils,  supported  mainly  by 
the  income  of  property  left  avowedly  for  this  style  of  education ;  until 
1817  there  appears  to  have  been  no  charge  even  for  incidental  elcpenses. 
In  that  year  and  down  to  1828,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  payable  quarterly 
in  advance,  was  collected  of  every  scholar  as  a  Ucket  of  admission. 
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Tsaehers  Prior  to  1664. 

A  Gnunmar  school,  or  teachers  who  actually  taught  young  persons 
the  studies  of  a  school  of  that  grade,  and  fitted  them  to  enter  college, 
existed  in  Hartford  from  the  first  year  in  which  families  were  gathered 
in  permanent  residence.  The  entries  before  1648  in  the  first  book  of 
Town  Records  are  mutilated  or  lost 

John  Higghisoii,  bom  in  1616,  and  educated  in  the  Grammar  school 
in  Leicester,  England,  was  a  landholder  in  Hartford  in  1687,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cotton  Mather,  was  a  schoolmaster  here,  before  he  became  chap- 
lain at  the  fort  in  Saybrook,  in  1689.  ' 

WiLUAM  G0UJN8,  whom  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  mentions  as  having 
been  *  entertained  to  teach  a  school  in  Hartford  in  1640,*  was  a  young 
preacher  from  Barbadoes. 

WiLUAM  Andrews,  one  of  the  original  emigrants  from  Newtown,  had 
thirty  acres  assigned  to  him  in  the  first  division  of  lands  in  1689,  was 
paid  for  teaching  the  school  in  1648.  He  was  Town  Clerk,  and  as  such, 
copied  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in 
the  book  belonging  to  Connecticut  Mr.  Andrews  was  an  educated  man, 
and  held  in  high  consideration  by  his  townsmen.  He  was  also  paid  for 
*  schooling '  in  1666. 

John  Russell,  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Russell,  and  a  graduate  at  Harvard  In 
1645,  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Hartford  in  1648 ;  and  in  June,  1649,  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  John  Talcott,  who,  in  a  codicil  of  his  will,  dated 
Aug.  12,  1649-50,  gave  £5  *  towards  the  mayntayning  of  a  Latin  Skole.' 

Mr.  Davis,  who  assisted  Mr.  Stone  [who  was  sick]  in  preaching,  was 
also  paid  for  'schooling,'  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  1656. 

Samuel  Fttch,  in  March,  1659,  engaged  himself  *to  teach  such  chil- 
dren as  shall  be  thought  fit  to*  be  taught  by  him,'  the  town  to  give  him 
£15  by  the  year,  for  the  three  years,  for  his  encouragement,  'besides 
that  which  he  is  to  have  of  the  parents  of  the  children  for  teaching 
ihem.* 

WiLUAM  PrrciN,  an  eminent  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  the 
ancestor  of  many  men  eminent  in  church  and  state,  was  authorized,  in 
1660,  to  teach  school,  and  the  townsmen  were  directed  '  to  encourage 
him  to  teach  such  scholars  as  shall  be  sent  to  him.'  Mr.  Pitkin  was  em- 
ployed for  three  years.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  in 
Norwich,  England,  and  was  the  first  State's  or  Colony's  attorney,  regu- 
larly employed  to  prosecute  suits  in  the  name  of  the  colony,  after  ho  be- 
came freeman  in  1662.  He  was  deputy  in  1665,  and  treasurer  in  the 
year  following. 

Under  these  teachers  ten  graduates  of  Harvard  fW>m  Htrtford  before 
1665  were  fitted  for  college — viz.,  Samuel  Wyllys,  John  Whiting, 
Samuel  Hooker,  and  John  Stone  in  1658 ;  John  Haynes  in  1666,  and 
Joseph  Haynes  and  Samuel  Talcott  in  1658.  Wait  Winthrop  and 
Samuel  Stone,  and  —  Seymour  were  students  at  Harvard  in  1 
and  Samuel  Shepard  of  the  same  class  was  fitted  for  College  in  Hartford. 
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Teachers  Subsequent  to  1664, 

Of  the  Teachers  of  the  Grammar,  Free,  or  Latin  School  who  ibllovred 
Mr.  Pitkin  until  1674,  we  hare  no  information. 

Mb.  Caleb  Watson,  who  became  teacher  of  the  Grammar  school  at 
Hartford  in  1674,  and  coDtinoed  in  its  service  until  Dec.  25,  1705,  was 
born  in  Roxbarj,  Mass.,  the  son  of  John  Watson  and  Alice  Prentice, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1661.  He  was  for  seven  years  (1665 
to  1673)  master  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  school  at  Hadlej.  In  the 
original  contract^  his  salary  was  to  be  £60,  of  which  the  town  was  ^to 
lend  their  help  to  the  extent  of  £80.'  The  sum  paid  by  the  town  varied 
from  year  to  year,  and  was  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  commit- 
tee. In  1681,  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  teachers  of  the  county 
Grammar  school  each  200  acres.  Mr.  Watson  did  not  come  into  possess- 
ion of  his  grant  until  1708,  when  it  was  located  by  a  committee  *  in  the 
wilderness  between  Norwich  and  Lyme.'  He  was  accepted  as  freeman 
in  May,  1675— having  ten  pound  estate  in  land  beside  personal  estate. 
Mr.  Watson  supplied  the  pulpit  occasionally,  and  officiated  on  commit- 
tees charged  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  services  as  teacher  were 
discontinued  in  Dec,  1705,  when  the  committee  of  the  school  are  em- 
powered ^  to  provide  a  suitable  schoolmaster.'  '  In  consideration  of  his 
good  services  done  in  this  colony,  the  General  Court  released  him  from 
this  time  forward,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life^  from  paying 
county  rates  for  his  person  and  estate  whatsoever,  and  the  town  abated 
his  interest  on  a  mortgage  to  the  fund  of  the  school,  of  which  his  neces- 
sities had  compelled  him  in  1701  to  be  a  borrower.  In  1714,  his  difficul- 
ties were  adjusted  through  the  intervention  of  Samuel  Mighill,  and  he  and 
his  wife  Mary  were  assured  the  possession  of  their  mortgaged  premises  as 
long  as  they  both  should  live,  to  have  a  comfortable  and  honorable  sub- 
sistence. The  town  continued  to  vote  £10  till  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
took  place  in  1725.  In  that  year,  ^  on  petition  of  Peter  Pratt  of  Saybrook, 
for  aid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caleb  Watson,  now  advanced  to  an  exceeding  old 
age,  spent  in  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  a  very  great  and  constant  bene- 
factor to  the  colony,'  the  Upper  House  of  the  General  Court  ordered  £10 
to  be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury.    The  Lower  House  dissented. 

SoLOMAR  Porter,  bom  in  Windsor  (Hill)  in  1764,  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1775,  was  master  of  the  Grammar  school  in  1790,  and  continued 
till  near  the  end  of  1792.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day. 
He  was  commissioned  by  Washington  in  1795  Inspector  of  Revenue  for 
the  Port  of  Hartford,  made  a  survey  of  Connecticut  River  in  reference 
to  deepening  its  channel,  and  was  employed  by  the  town  to  make  a  plan 
of  the  streetsHrom  actual  survey.  The  original  plan  is  now  in  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.     Mr.  Porter  died  in  1821. 

George  Jaffret  Patten,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Patten  [colleague- 
pastor  of  the  Rev.  Elnathan  Whitman  from  1767  to  1778],  taught  the 
Grammar  school  from  Dec.  10, 1792,  till  1799.  He  taught  a  private  school 
in  Hartford  until  1818,  assisted  by  his  two  sisters    He  died  in  1880. 
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fiusHA  Chapkan^  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  the  class  of  1797,  was 
bom  in  Say  brook  in  1776,  where  he  taught  school  in  his  college  vaca- 
tions, became  teacher  of  the  Grammar  school  for  six  months,  from  Dec. 
4b,  1798,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  medical  studies  with  Dr.  Mason  F. 
Cogswell  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  London 
in  1800,  and  died  in  1801. 

Alanson  Hamun,  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  1799,  with  the  honors 
of  valedictorian,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dwight  for  the  post  of  in- 
structor, which  he  assumed  in  July,  1799,  with  a  salary  of  £100.  He 
began  the.  practice  of  the  law  in  Danbury,  and  removed  to  Bridgeport  in 
1828,  where  he  died  in  1839. 

Thomas  Adavs,  a  graduate  of  Tale  college  in  1800,  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Flint  from  July  of  that  year  at  £140,  and  continued  till  the  close  of 
the  term  in  1804  His  pupils,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  George  Goodwin, 
«nd  James  Root,  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring  on  leaving  "the  school 
for  college.     He  died  in  1806. 

Stkdman  Adaks,  a  graduate  of  Tale  coll^^  in  1801,  was  a  teacher  of 
the  Grammar  school  in  1805,  on  a  temporary  engagement,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

John  McGurdt  Stbono,  of  the  class  at  Tale  of  1806,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford.  He  was  drowned  in  Connecticut  River,  Septem- 
ber, 16,  1806.    His  place  was  filled  temporarily  by 

Sheldon  Candeb,  a  graduate  of  Tale  in  1805.  After  teaching  the 
Grammar  school,  he  studied  and  practiced  law  in  Hartford,  where  he 
died  in  1821. 

Amasa  Loomis^  a  graduate  of  Tale  in  1807,  taught  the  school  from 
July  8,  1808,  to  the  close  of  1810,  when  he  was  succeeded  for  one 
year  by 

Isaac  Parsons,  of  the  Tale  class  of  1811.  Mr.  Loomis  succeeded  Dr. 
Backus  in  the  church  at  Bethlehem,  and  died  in  1880.  Mr.  Parsons  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  at  Bast  Haddam,  where  he  died  in  1868. 

John  Witter,  a  graduate,  of  high  standing  as  a  diassical  scholar,  of 
Tale  in  1812,  succeeded  Mr.  Parsons  in  that  year.  His  praises,  with 
stinging  criticisms  on  his  predecessors  and  successor^  were  perpetuated 
in  the  school  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  ^Seholiad — a  poetical  hUtory 
&f  the  Hartfiyrd  Orcmimar  mhool^*  from  1811  to  1819. 

That  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Witter  among  his  pupils  was  well  founded 
is  evident  from  the  following  letter  written  by  Enoch  Perkins,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  school,  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  of  Joseph  EirkJand,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton  college,  as  to  his  fitness 
for  the  professorship  of  languages  in  that  college. 

Mr.  Witter  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  the  year  .1812.  He  then  came  to 
^rtford,  and  tau(rht  our  Grammar  school  three  years.  He  came  highly  recom* 
mended;  and  we  found  him  equal  to  the  recommendation,  an  excellent  linguist 
and  able  instructor.  He  had  proposed  to  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year;  but  he  was  so  acceptable  to  several  gentlemen,  whose  sons  were 
under  liis  instruction,  that  they  subscribed  two  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to 
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the  salary  allowed  him  by  the  trustees,  to  induce  liim  to  oontinue  his  instructioa 
the  third  year. 

Being  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  he  accepted  the  office,  and  continued 
in  it  two  or  three  years.  He  then  resigned  that  office,  and  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor of  the  academy  at  Colchester.  I  have  known  much  less  of  Mr.  Witter, 
since  he  leO;  Hartford;  I  have  understood  that  he  was  considered  an  able 
instructor  in  Yale  college ;  but  that  he  was  not  so  popular  there  as  he  was  with 
us.  I  liave  also  understood  that  of  late  his  health  has  been  indifferent  [Ho 
was  for  ten  years  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Plainfleld,  Conn.,  from  which  ho 
sent  many  pupils  to  college,  and  gave  that  institution  a  high  reputation  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut] 

Horace  Hooicek,  a  graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1815,  succe.eded  Mr. 
Witter  for  two  years,  on  the  latter*s  accepting  the  post  of  tutor  in  that 
institution.  Mr.  Hooker  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  faithful  teacher, 
although  bis  presence  and  oratory  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  him  an 
effective  public  speaker.  He  was  twelve  years  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Observer,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  succeed- 
ed Rev.  Thomas  Gallaadet  as  chaplain  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  Ho 
served  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  school,  and  wrote 
its  history,  after  a  diligent  search  through  the  Town  Records.  He  was 
tutor  in  Yale  college  in  1817-18.    Mr.  Hooker  died  in  1864. 

Ltman  Colbman  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1817,  and  a  tutor 
there,  after  serving  two  years  as  master  of  the  Grammar  school,  from 
1817  to  1819.  He  was  tutor  in  Yale  college  from  1819  to  1822;  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1823  to  1829 ; 
principal  of  the  English  department  and  Teachers*  seminary  of  Phillips 
academy  at  Andover,  from  1835  to  1840;  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  Biblical  literature  in  Lafayette  college  at  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  1840  to  1872.     He  is  the  author  of  a  BibUcal  Geography^  &c. 

SoLOMAN  Stoddard,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Coleman  in  the  mastership 
of  the  Grammar  school  in  1820,  graduated  with  high  honors  of  his 
class.  In  1822,  he  became  tutor ;  and  in  1825,  left  Yale  for  the  profess- 
orship of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Middlcburj  college,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He  was  associated  with 
Pro£  £.  A.  Andrews  in  the  preparation  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
grammar,  and  Latin  reader.    He  died  in  1847. 

Edward  Bbbchbr,  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1822  in  Yale,  where  he 
became  tutor  in  1824,  was  two  years  master  of  this  school,  from  1822  to 
1824.  He  was  subsequently  president  of  Illinois  college  at  Jacksonville, 
and  afterward  was  settled  as  clergyman  in  Boston  frcyn  1846  to  1856^ 
and  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.     He  is  author  of  ^  Conflict  of  Ages, 

WiLUAM  MosELEV  HotLAND,  salutatorian  in  the  class  of  1824>  when 
he  became  master,  and  after  two  years  of  service  here,  passed  to  the 
tutorship  at  Yale,  and  in  May,  1831,  to' the  preceptorship  of  Friends 
Academy  in  New  Bedford.  In  Oct,  1831,  he  became  tutor,  and  subse-' 
quently  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Wa^ington  (now  Trinity  col- 
lege) Hartford  until  1837.  He  was,  in  every  position,  a  successful  teacher 
— ^thorough,  conciliating,  and  a  waker^up  of  the  iaculties  of  his  pupils^ 
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He  was  author  of  Lif$  of  Martin   Van  Buren,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs.     He  died  in  1847. 

Bluah  Pobtbb  BarbowSi  born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 1805,  graduated  at 
Tale  in  1820,  was  sole  principal  of  the  Grammar  school  for  two  years,  and  asso- 
ciated witli  Garter,  Barnard,  and  Skinner  for  three  years  mora  Under  these 
teachers  the  attendance  rose  to  one  hundred — the  highest  limit,  and  its  repu- 
tation for  discipline  and  scholarship  was  never  surpassed.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
pastor  of  the  first  Free  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city,  from  1835  to 
1837 ;  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Western  Reserve  college,  1837-52 ;  of 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  Andover  Theological  seminaiy,  from  1852  to 
1866;  and  of  the  same  in  Oberlin  coUege  in  1872.  He  published  Memoir  of 
Judaotij  in  1860;  Companion  to  tfu  Bible,  in  1869;  Sacred  Geography^  in  1872; 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  BibUotheca  Sacra.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
irom  Dartbmouth  in  1858. 

AsHBEL  Smith,  a  native  of  Hartford,  and  graduate  of  Yale,  where  he  won 
the  Berkeley  scholarship,  and  studied  medicine,  who  took  charge  of  the  Gram- 
mar school  in  the  summer  of  1826,  completed  his  professional  studies  in  Paris, 
and  entered  on  the  practice  in  Salisbury,  N.  G.  Removing  to  Texas  in  1832, 
he  shared  in  its  administration  as  an  independent  State,  representing  her  inter- 
ests as  Gbarge  at  London  and  Paria  He  embarked  his  fortunes  with  tlie  South 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  has  since  resided  at  Evergreen,  near  Galveston. 

WauAic  Garteb,  one  of  the  best  scholars  at  Tale  of  the  class  of  1828.  He 
had  special  charge*  of  the  classics  until  the  spring  of  1830,  when  he  became 
tutor  at  Yale,  and  subsequently  minister  of  a  Gongregational  church  at  Pitts- 
field,  and  from  1838  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.    He  died  Feb.  2,  1871. 

Frbdbrick  a.  p.  Barnard,  bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  in  1809,  was  second  to 
none  in  his  class  at  Yale  (1828)  in  literary  and  scientific  studies,  was  connected 
with  the  school  from  1828  to  the  fiUl  of  1830,  when  he  became  tutor  at  Yale. 
After  several  years  experience  in  deaf  mute  instruction  in  the  Hartford  and  New 
York  institutions,  he  was  fh>m  1837  to  1848  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  from  1848  to  1854  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Alabama ;  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  civil  en- 
gineering, fix>m  1854  to  1856,  and  fh>m  1856  to  1861  president,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi;  and  fit>m  1864  to  187-,  president  of  Golumbia  college  in 
New  York  city.  From  1862  to  1864,  he  was  connected  with  the  Goast  Survey. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
has  been  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  several  foreign 
societies.  He  was  oommissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867,  and  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  United  States  International  exposition  in  1876.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1859,  and  of  S.T.D  from  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi in  1861 ;  and  of  L.HD.  fh>m  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  Yoric 
in  1872.  Dr.  Barnard  has  taken  an  aotive  part  in  promoting  popular  and  higher 
education  and  the  advancement  of  science,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  Johnson's 
New  Universal  Gydopedia. 

IsAAO  W.  Stuabt,  bom  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1809,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1828,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  department  of  English  literature  in 
1831,  and  to  the  principalship  of  the  school  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barrows. 
From  1833  to  1845,  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  m  the  coUege  of  South 
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Carolina  at  Columbia.  In  1846,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  and  gave  much  of  hi* 
time  to  historical  and  antiquarian  studies,  of  which  his  Harlford  th  fht  OUm 
Time  in  1853,  Life  of  JonaOian  TnmbuU  in  1859,  and  Memoir  of  yaihan  Eak, 
are  the  published  results.  Mr.  Stuart  was  three  times  member  of  the  legisUture, 
and  died  in  1861. 

Anthony  D.  Stanlbt,  born  in  East  Hartford  in  1810,  atted  in  this  school  for 
Tale  college,  where  he  graduated  first  in  his  dass  (of  1830)  in  mathematics, 
of  which  study  he  became  instructor  here  in  1830,  and  remained  till  he  returned 
to  New  Haven  as  tutor  in  1832.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics,  whose  duties  he  discharged  till  his  deatli  in  March,  1853.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Jounial  of  Science,  published  a 
Treatise  on  Logarithms  in  1846,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Day's  Algebra. 

Francis  Fbllowbs,  after  graduating  at  Amlierst  college  in  1826,  and  con- 
ducting Mouut  Pleasant  school  at  Amherst,  became  principal  of  tliis  ecliool  fur 
one  year,  from  1832  to  1833,  when  lie  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  edited 
the  American  Advocate  of  Peace,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  continued 
in  lucrative  practice  here  and  in  New  Torlc. 

EvANGBUNUS  ApoeTOUDis  SoPBOCLE8»  bom  in  1809  near  Mt  Pelion,  Greece^ 
was  educated  in  Munson  acadeipy  and  Amherst  college  in  1833,  he  came  to  the 
Grammar  school  as  instructor  of  Greek  with  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  remained  till 
1836.  He  was  Greek  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1849,  Original  Greek  Professor  in 
1859,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek  in  1860.  In  1837,  he  pub- 
lished a  Greek  Grammar;  First  Lessons  in  Greek  in  1839;  Exercises  in  1841; 
a  Romaic  Grammar  in  1842;  Greek  lessons  for  Beginners  in  1843;  History  of 
Greek  A^Jiabet  in  1848;  and  a  Glossary  of  Byzantine  Greek  in  I860. 

THATeiiER  Thatbr,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1813,  educated  in  Amherst 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1832,  and  was  tutor  in  1834-35,  was  one  of  the 
teachere  of  this  school  in  1 832-33.  After  studying  tlieology  in  Andover  and 
Princeton,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  diurch  in  Newport,  from 
which  he  asked  a  dismissal  on  account  of  impaired  health  in  1873.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1861* 

William  N.  Matson,  bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1812,  educated  in  Bacon 
academy,  and  Tale  college,  where  he  gpraduated  in  1833;  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  1833,  and  remained  one  year.  After  pursuing  his  profetsional  studies 
at  the  Tale  law  school  and  in  the  office  of  Hungeribrd  and  Cone,  Mr.  Maison 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  1841  to  1848,  and  reporter 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1849  to  1854.  His  decease 
occurred  in  1876. 

Nathan  PsKicnn  Sbtmouii,  bora  in  Hartford  in  1814,  educated  in  the  Gram- 
mar school  under  mastera  Holland  and  Barrows,  and  at  Tale  college,  where  he 
graduated  in  1834,  and  was  tutor  from  1836  to  1838,  when  be  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Western  Reserve. college.  He  was  one  of  the 
instructora  of  this  school  fh>m  1834  to  1836.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Kenyon  college  in  1867. 

Theodore  L.  Wright  became  principal  of  the  Grammar  bc1kx>1  in  1836 
bringing  with  him  the  reputation  of  a  successful  teadier  of  the  East  Hartford 
Classical  and  English  schooL  He  continued  till  1841,  when  he  resigned  to  es- 
tablish a  private  boarding  school  in  the  north  part  of  Hartford.  He  removed 
to  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  in  1846— continuing  to  take  an  active  interest  in  school 
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af&urs.  Daring  his  connection  with  the  Grammar  school,  the  first  Teachers* 
Claas^  or  Institute  for  the  professional  improTement  of  teachers  of  Common 
Schools,'*'  projected  hy  Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,  who  paid  the  entire  expenses  of  the  experiment,  was  held 
by  Hr.  Wright,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Barton, 
and  other  experienced  teachers,  in  the  autumn  of  1839. 

John  D.  Post  was  associated  with  Mr.  Wright  fbom  1837  to  1840,  when  he 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  principal,  until 

Lbyi  N.  Tracbt,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1884,  succeeded  Hr. 
Wright  as  principal  of  the  Grammar  school  in  1841,  and  continued  till  1845, 
when  he  resigned.    He  died  in  1846. 

Lewis  B.  Hurlburt,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1843,  and  principal  of  Bacon 
academy  in  Colchester  for  two  years,  succeeded  Mr.  Tracey  in  1846,  and  re- 
mained till  1847,  when  he  became  tutor  at  Yale  till  1850.  He  then  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  after  two  yeara  hospital  practice  in  New  York,  settled  in 
the  practice  of  medirihe  in  Stamford. 

John  B.  Talcott,  a  pupil  of  the  school  from  1839  to  1842,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  1846 — was  assistant  here  in  1841,  and  again  in  1846;  when,  his 
health  failing,  he  was  succeeded  by  William  B.  Capron. 

Grammar  School^  and  Classical  Department  of  the  Public  Sigh  School 

William  B.  Capron,  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  daas  of  1846,  became 
principal  in  1847,  of  the  Grammar  school  at  the  time  of  its  union  with  the 
Public  High  school.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Classical  Department  and 
tiie  Grammar  school  proper — ^till  1853,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Samuel  M.  Caprov,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  of  the  class  of  1853.  He  resigned 
his  position  as  master  of  the  Grammar  school  in  September  1863 ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  a  year  in  Europe^  became  principal  in  1865,  both  of  the  High  and* 
Grammar  school,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1874.  He 
was  succeeded  as  principal  of  the  High  school  by  Joseph  Hall,  who  had  held 
the  position  of  vice-principal  since  1863,  and  temporarily  by  Henry  B.  B. 
Staples  as  the  Hopkins  classical  teacher. 

HcNRT  J.  Bliss^  of  the  Yale  class  of  1853,  was  teacher  in  the  Grammar 
school  from  Dec.,  1854,  to  March,  1855,  when  he  left  fbr  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Arthur  N.  Holijster,  a  native  of  Hartford,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  and  grad- 
uate of  Yale  in  1858,  taught  the  Grammar  school  from  1863  to  1869. 

Marshall  R.  Gaines,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1865,  became  a  teacher  of  the 
Grammar  school  in  May,  1869,  and  continued  till  1873.  During  this  period  he 
composed  from  material  gathered  from  the  Records  of  the  Town  and  the  school, 
and  the  recollections  of  pupils  and  masters,  a  valuable  history  of  the  Hartford 
Grammar  school,  too  valuable  and  exhaustive  to  remain  any  longer  in  manu- 
script 

Bernadotte  Ferris,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  daas  of  1869,  taught  the 
classical  department  of  the  High  school  for  two  yeara  from  1874. 

Hekrt  S.  Gulliver,  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the  class  of  1870,  became 
Hopkin's  Classical  teacher  of  Uie  High  School  in  1876  and  continued  till  187  . 

*  For  an  aceoaot  of  this  Taachan'  Clan,  aea  Conneetieot  Common  School  Joamd,  for 
Novvmber,  1839;  alio  Barnard*!  Amariean  Journal  of  Edueatioo,  Vol.  XV.  388,  in  Uia  articla 
davoled  to  TeaelMfi' Imlitiitm. 
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FVom  the  first  year  of  permaDent  settlementi  in  advance  of  any 
legal  requisition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hartford  have 
maintained  one  or  more  persons  to  teach  their  children  to  read  and 
write;  and  fof  the  entire  period  from  1638  to  1878,  have  maintained 
by  tax,  parental  contribution,  or  the  income  of  special  funds, '  mas- 
ters able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,^ '  that  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the 
fiithers  in  church  and  commonwealth.'  For  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  funds  and  affiurs  of  this  higher  school,— 4»lled  sometimes 
Free,  Town,  Latin,  or  Granmiar  School,  were  administered  by  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  town,  or  directly  in  town  meeting. 

In  1798,  on  application  of  the  town  and  for  its  convenience. 
Trustees  were  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  continue 
the  Grammar  School '  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  higher  branches  of  science,  not  taught  in  Common  Schools, 
preparatory  to  an  education  in  the  university,  or  a  life  of  active 
employment'  For  thirty  years  this  work  was  done  as  well  as  it 
could  be,  by  one  teacher,  always  competent  in  the  knowledge  which 
Yale  College  imparted,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  same  or  any 
other  collie,  but  without  time  or  fiudlities  for  teaching  any  thing 
else.  In  1828,  the  school  prenuses,  curriculum,  and  teaching  force 
were  enlarged,  and  for  a  time,  with  great  success.  But  the  wretched 
policy  of  allowing  good  teachers  to  leave  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  the  exclui^on  of  girls,  and  the  high  rate  of  tuition,  created 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  an  agitation  was  begrun  in  1838,  which 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Public  High  School,  in  1848. 

For  thirty  years  (1848  to  1878),  the  town  of  Hartford  by  its 
own  action,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar 
School,  has  continued  to  support  on  a  liberal  plan,  both  as  to  studies 
and  teachers,  a  Public  School  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  one  of 
the  several  Districts  into  which  the  territory,  with  its  population,  is 
divided  for  school  administration ;  and  in  this  way  has  dischaxged 
every  obligation  which  its  educational  tmsts,  including  that  of 
Edward  Hopkins,  imposed.  In  this  school  *  hopeful  youths,'  not 
only  of  the  town,  but  of  parts  adjacent  thereto,  have  been  'bred  up 
in  a  grammar  school  for  the  nniveruty,  and  in  other  studies  for  the 
public  service  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  buuncss  walks  of  life. 
In  this  school  all  the  studies  which  were  ever  at  any  time,  from 
1638  to  1828,  taught  in  the  old  Latin,  Free,  or  Grammar  School 
of  Hartford,  under  one  teacher,  or  when  reorganized  in  1828,  under 
four,  have  been  as  well  taught  under  the  better  advantages  of  more 
teachers,  improved  text-books,  and  varied  means  of  illttstration& 
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RBXINISOBNOBS  OF  TEACHBBS  Ain)  PUPILS.* 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  writes,  in  1870 : — 

My  papUage  in  the  Hartford  Grammar  aofaool  began  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
with  some  thirty  schoolmates,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Witter,  who  liad 
graduated  from  Yale  at  *the  preceding  commencement.  The  school  was 
free — ^the  only  charge  being  one  dollar  each  quarter  paid  to  Andrew  Kingsbury, 
Esq.,  in  the  State  House,  he  being  treasurer  of  the  school  as  well  as  of  the 
State. 

The  school-house  of  those  days  was  a  very  neat  white  edifice  of  one  story, 
and  only  one  room  beside  the  narrow  vestibule.  It  was  well  ventilated  by  an 
open  fireplace  at  the  west  end,  and  warmed  in  the  winter  by  a  stove  in  the 
oenter  of  the  room.  Above  the  rooij  at  the  east  end,  rose  a  little  cupola,  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  commonly  regarded  as  having  a 
resemblance  to  a  shad.  From  that  cupola  a  bell  sent  out  a  sound  which  would 
soon  be  lost  iu  the  mingling  noises  of  the  city,  as  it  now  is ;  but  in  those  still 
and  quiet  days,  could  be  heard  afar.  It  was  a  beautiful  location,  so  retired,  and 
yet  so  near  the  main  street^  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  through  which  no  wheels 
passed  except  Dr.  Sylvester  Wells'  chaise,  Who  lived  in  the  house  which  looked 
down  the  lane.    The  yard  in  fit>nt  and  rear  afforded  a  spacious  play  ground. 

It  was  an  exclusively  classical  school  in  those  days — and  its  standard  of  at- 
tainment was  admission  to  Yale  college,  by  a  succession  of  masters  who  were 
preparing  here  to  become  tutors  there.  One  half  day  in  each  week  was  given 
to  arithmetic,  and  to  any  deficiencies  in  English,  and  every  ^turday  morning 
we  recited  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Episcopalians  having  the  privi- 
lege of  stopping  short  at  the  Ten  Commandments.  Every  thing  else  was  Latin 
and  Greek. 

The  attendance  was  at  all  times  about  thirty,  and  of  my  schoolmates  now 
living,  I  recall  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Troy,  his  brother  Walter  of  New  York, 
Rev.  Henry  Jones  of  Bridgeport,  Hon.  John  Boyd  of  Winsted,  Henry  W.  Terry. 
C.  C.  Lyman,  William  H.  Tudor. 

It  is  my  theory  tliat  the  school  from  Mr.  Langdon  to  Prof.  Barrows,  when 
the  promotion  of  the  teacher  to  a  college  tutorship  was  a  matter  of  course, — that 
through  those  years  from  1809  to  1827  the  school  was  much  better  than  it  ever 
had  been  before,  and  very  unlike  what,  with  all  its  merits,  it  has  been  since. 

Hon.  John  Boyd  of  West  Winsted  writes  Feb.  1,  1871  :— 
I  entered  the  Grammar  school  in  Sept,  1817,  and  left  it  for  Yale  college  in 
May,  1818.     My  teachers  there  were  Horace  Hooker,  who  soon  became  tutor 
of  Yale  college,  and  Lyman  Coleman,  who  continued  classical  tutor  and  pro- 
fessor elsewhere.    I  recall  the  following  names  on  the  roll  of  the  school : 

Leonard  Bacon,  Judah  Lee  Bliss,  Sam.  W.  Brown,  John  Boyd,  Walter  Colton, 
Samuel  G.  Clapp,  Edward  Goodwin,  John  Trumbull  Hudson,  Anthony  Hemp- 
sted,  J.  Hopkins  McCracken,  Henrv  Oliver,  Wm.  T.  Peters,  Hugh  Peters,  Geo. 
W.  Perkins,  Timothy  Stillman,  Alfred  Terry,  Selah  B.  Treat,  Henry  Tudor, 
Tl)omas  T.  Waterman,  Roswell  B.  Ward,  James  Wood,  Edward  Woodbridge, 
Guilford  D.  Young. 

Most  of  these  names  appear  on  Yale's  Triennial  Catalogtie  between  1820  and 


*  The  Remini«9eoe«i,  which  follow,  of  School  Life  in  the  Hirtford  GrammBr  school,  from  181S 
to  1836,  are  princpally  leUon  addrewed  by  former  pupib  to  Prof.  Gaioes  in  rasponao  to  inqairlei 
hf  him  in  1870>-71. 
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1825.  Dr.  Bacon,  u  a  school  boj,  exhibited  the  traits  of  his  mature  life,  able, 
earnest,  fearless,  sarcastic,  social,  and  warm-hearted;  James  Ward,  the  indolent 
boy,  who  could  not  scan  a  line  of  Yirg^il,  bat  beat  every  competitor  in  a  game 
of  chess,  became  the  brave  naval  officer  and  an  honor  to  the  State.  '  Hugh 
Peters,  a  retiring,  studious  boy,  grew  up  into  a  manly  scholar  and  lawyer,  only 
to  die  early  without  his  &me.  The  brilliant  boy  of  the  school  was  J.  Hopkins 
McCracken,  (prandson  of  the  author  of  '  The  Cancer  Quack.'  Greek  seemed  to 
be  his  mother  tongue.  Horace  was  his  oracle.  Marmion  he  could  repeat  firom 
beginning  to  end.  His  father  would  not  send  him  to  college.  He  took  him 
into  his  counting-room  and  made  him  an  accomplished  merchant.  As  a  pre- 
scient in  modem  languages,  he  was  scarcely  rivaled  in  this  country.  In  his 
travels  in  Europe,  he  is  said  to  have  astounded  the  learned  men  of  Germany  by 
his  ready  mastery  ot  every  patois  of  the  German  and  other  European  languages. 
A  history  of  the  Grammar  school  at  this  period  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
copy  of  his  poem  entitled  the  '  Scholiad,*  which  was  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet 
about  1819.  [We  add  extracts  fh>m  a  copy  of  the  Stand*  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  J.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  State  Librarian.] 

Mt  memory  oft  reoallf  the  happy  deyi 
or  youthful  pleoiures  and  of  boyish  plays, 
And  all  thoae  merry  hoars  which  leave  behind 
8o  sweet,  yet  sad,  impressions  on  the  mind. 
Oft  I  remember  Laufdon's  gentle  sway, 
Who  dosed  in  school  the  appointed  hours  away. 
No  household  broils  disturbed  his  peaceful  lile, 
Nor  strife,  nor  trouble — for  he  had  no  wife ; 
He  lived  in  quiet,  till  by  fate's  command 
He  left  Uie  scepter  to  another  hand. 

Now  from  the  North,  upon  our  sight  appalled 
Rushed  a  stern  tyrant,  Isaac  Parsons  called. 
Rudely  he  seized  on  Langdon^s  sacred  chair. 
And  grimly  frowning,  raised  his  voice  fn  air : 
Ye  clods,*  he  cried '*  ye  dunces  vile,  give  ear, — 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear. 
Whereas,  we  dread  the  teacher^s  common  doom, 
/  To  hear  the  whisper  buccing  round  the  room 

Resolved  to  shun  it,  we  proclaim  our  law. 
Which  he  who  breaks,  shall  direful  vengeance  draw 
On  his  devoted  back. — What  luckless  boy 
With  his  shrill  whisper  dnres  our  ears  annoy, 
DraggM  forth,  and  flogged,  in  sorrow  shall  bewail 
His  dire  oflbose,  nor  shall  onr  vengeance  fail. 
Let  each,  submissive,  dread  the  hand  that  flogs. 
Nor  dare  offend  the  Prince  of  Pedagoguet, 
For  such  I  govern,  uncontroll'd  and  free, 
And  such  are  blockhead  boys,  compared  lo  Mb  ;* 
He  said,  and  sternly  rising,  in  terrorem, 
A  huge  mahogany  lerule  hung  before  hiip ; 
Pale  with  afiright,  each  urchin  trembling  sate, 
For  in  this  Demon's  eye  each  read  his  fate. 
Bootless  'twould  be,  and  vain  each  tale  to  tell, 
How  Hopkins  smarted,  and  how  Woodbridge  fell — 
How  Crocker  suffered,  and  bow  Williams  swore 
And  muttered  vengeance,— &«<  k$  did  no  more, 

*Tbe  Stand  was  a  duodecimo  semi-oecaaiooal  Serial  edited  by  the  young  wits  of  Hartford. 
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la  vigba  and  groan*,  we  spent  two  tedioot  jwn, 
*Till  Witter  came  to  ease  us  of  oar  fean. 
Now.  though  the  ferule  was  not  thrown  aside. 
The  sounds  of  war,  and  sobs  of  tenor  died ; 
With  winning  words,  and  mild  persuasive  art, 
He  tam*d  to  study,  many  a  youthful  heart. 
And  soon  by  kindness,  caused  his  flock  to  thrive, 
And  led  those  boys,  whom  Parsons  could  not  drive. 
Tet,  be  could  be  with  dignity  severe. 
And  those  whom  kindness  would  not,  move  by  ftar ; 
This  Ward  can  testify,  Bolles  well  knows, 
That  words  unheeded  were  pursued  by  blows. 
When  the  good  Witter  first  assumed  the  chair, 
A  little  band  of  carping  fuola  there  were, 
Who,  with  malicious  eyes,  in  vain  look'd  round 
For  something  wrong— but  nothing  wrong  they  found. 

But  these,  whose  members  were  at  first  but  fbw, 
Boon  pessM  away,  and  vanished  like  the  dew. 
So  when  intrepid  Quille,  fint  dared  alone. 
The  various  dangers  of  yon  heavens  unknown. 
A  single  moment  ere  he  sailed  away. 
The  envious  trees  his  airy  course  delay ; 
But  clearing  these,  how  soon  he  rose  on  high, 
Admired,  mnjestic,  gliding  through  the  sky. 

Witter  departed,  and  his  empty  place 
Was  filled  by  Hooker,  of  the  nut-brown  face. 
Ah !  luckless  rogues,  we  yet  were  doomed  to  see 
There  might  be  masters.  Hooker,  wone  than  thee. 
He  wanted  Witter*s  soul-persuading  art. 
But  had  a  well  stored  faeod,  and  honest  heart; 
And  with  regret  his  pupils  saw  the  day 
In  which  he  left  to  other  hands  the  sway. 

Ndlt  Colemao  came,  a  phantom  of  dbmay, 
Ye  sons  of  Hartford,  mourn  that  luckless  day. 
Still  o*er  the  heads  of  this  devoted  school 
He  shakes  the  hickory,  or  waves  the  rule. 
How  oil  his  scholars  torn  to  days  gone  by 
And  the  good  Witter  meets  their  roemoiy's  eye. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Brace,  D.D.,  writes  from  Hartford  Dec.  6,  1870:— 

The  Grammar  school,  during  my  connection  with  it  as  a  pupil,  was  under  the 
administration  of  Edward  Beecher,  William  M.  Holland,  and  E.  P.  Barrows. 
It  stood  high  in  public  estimation,  and  it  was  for  a  boy's  credit  to  be  connected 
with  it— he  having  to  pass  a  somewhat  critical  examination  in  order  to  be  num- 
bered  among  its  pupila  I  was  taken  by  my  grandfather,  Judge  Jona- 
than Brace,  to  the  office  of  Judge  Enoch  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  by  whom  I  was  examined  and  approved.  I  distinctly  remember  I 
was  called  on  by  Judge  Perkins  'to  step  out  on  the  floor  and  make  a  speech.' 

The  studies  were  shaped  with  special  reference  to  admission  to  Yale  College 
untU  Mr.  Barrow's  second  engagement  The  discipline  of  the  school  became  less 
severe,  with  and  after,  Mr.  Holland's  mastership. 

Among  the  scholars  in  my  day,  were  Rev.  0.  E.  Dagget,  D.D.,  Prof.  Anthony 
Stanley,  Prof.  Thomas  Thatcher,  Prof.  Nathan  P.  Seymour,  and  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard.  "^ 
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Hbnrt  Barnard,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
writes  from  Washington  in  1870 : — 

My  reeollections  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  school  antedate  my  personal  con- 
nection with  it  as  pupil  in  1825-6,  under  the  mastership  of  William  M.  Holland, 
one  of  the  best  teachers  I  have  ever  known.  Many  years  earlier,  when  a 
youngster  in  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  the  Old  South  school,  I  carried  snow- 
balls to  supply  the  exhausted  ammunition  of  the  stout  lads  from  Wetliersfield 
street,  the  Valley  road,  and  Cooper  lane,  when  they  gatliered  in  force  to  meet 
the  Gra-mareSj  who  would  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  when 
the  snow  was  melting  so  as  to  be  easily  sliaped  for  such  missiles,  corrie  down 
and  challenge  a  snowball  encounter.  Fiercely  the  battle  would  rage,  but  the 
retreating  assailants  generally  made  a  stand  at  the  old  meeting-house,  from  the 
west  of  which,  probably  fVom  the  old  hay  scales,  or  the  ladder  house,  there 
would  sally  out  a  reinforcement  strong  enough  to  make  the  hungsters  change 
front,  or  at  least  retreat  slowly  to  their  own  grounds.  There  was  in  those  days 
a  perpetual  feud  between  those  who  lived  north  and  those  who  lived  south  of 
the  Little  Bridge — and  the  Grammar  school  was  not  a  popular  institution  with 
tis  south-siders,  although  the  school  itself  had  been,  except  for  a  short  period, 
located  on  our  side.  A  majority  of  its  pupils  were  from  up-town  families, 
and  thought  themselves  to  be  a  privileged  set — *  the  curled  darlings  of  the  nation.' 

When  a  choice  was  given  me  to  go  out  of  town  or  to  the  Grammar  school,  I 
seleeted  Munson  academy,  and  my  flrat  paroxysm  of  home-sickness  was  experi- 
enced when  I  was  left,  atHhe  age  of  thirteen,  alone  in  the  boarding-house  kept 
by  Deacon  Raymond  in  that  beautiful  village  of  Munson,  Mass.  But  it  was 
fortunate,  in  my  case,  to  have  got  away  from  the  miserable  routine  and  cruel 
discipline  of  the  old  South  District  school,  and  to  have  had  one  year  of  thorough 
teaching  in  my  English  studies,  and  of  kind,  encouraging  advice,  as  to  how  to 
study,  and  use  books,  from  that  accomplished  teacher,  ^muel  B.  Woolworth, 
afterward  the  successful  principal  of  the  Courtlandt  academy,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univereity  of  New  York. 
Not  less  profitable  to  me  was  my  cbssical  instruction  from  the  principal, 
the  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  one  of  the  veteran  academy  preceptora  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  gave  to  Munson  academy  a  reputation  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Ham- 
mond has  since  perpetuated  and  increased.  With  six  months  tuition  in  Greek 
fW>m  Dr.  Flint,  after  his  retirement  fh)m  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South,  I  entered 
the  Grammar  school,  well  prepared  to  profit  by  its  exclusive  classical  training 
in  doors,  as  for  its  vigorous  games  of  football  out  of  doore  by  my  long  practice 
in  all  sorts  of  foot  exercises  and  ball-playing  on  the  South  Green.  That  green 
was  the  uncovered  school-room  of  the  South  District,  and  was  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  school. 

I  remember  well  the  day  I  called  on  Andrew  Kingsbury,  in  the  State  House, 
to  pay  one  dollar  for  my  first  quarters  ticket  in  the  Grammar  school,  and  my 
flrat  introduction  to  Mr.  Holland  at  the  door  of  the  little  wood  structure  on  the 
south  side  of  Welles's  alley — ^the  rus  in  urhe,  with  its  fine  trees,  and  its  spacious 
play-ground  to  the  south.  Mr.  Holland  brought  to  the  school  not  only  rare  at- 
tainments as  a  scholar,  but  mature  age  and  some  experience  as  a  teacher  before 
or  while  a  member  of  college.  He  had  what  so  many  of  the  former  teachere 
of  the  Grammar  school  lacked  (with  all  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek), 
good  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  methods,  and  a  faculty  of  interesting  young 
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peiaons  la  their  studies.  The  trastees  made  in  his  case  the  same  mistake,  as,  I 
think,  they  had  hefore  and  since  made— let  the  institution  become  a  school  of 
practice  for  Yale  college  tutors,  or  the  place  where  fiiture  professors  could 
^)end  their  'pedagogic  year,'  as  the  Germans  call  this  opportunity  for  young 
candidates  for  the  secondary  schools,  to  test  and  develop  their  skill  in  methods 
and  discipliue.  Mr.  Witter  was  an  ezoeptioD,  and  his  five  years  mastership  was 
aa  era  in  the  school  ^  and  so  was  Mr,  Barrows.  When  a  first-class  teacher  like 
Mr.  Holland  was  got,  he  should  have  been  retained  by  a  higher  salary  than 
Tale,  or  any  other  college,  or  Grammar  scbool  could  afford  to  pay ;  and  so 
this  school  had  been  made  a  training  place  for  professors  and  not  for  tutors. 

I  never  enjoyed  school  life  more— both  its  work  and  its  play, — ^never  felt  so 
keenly  the  thirst,  and  its  gratification,  *  delirious  yet  divine,  to  know' — never 
had  better  tiroes,  generally,  in  making  such  recitations  as  seemed  to  satisfy  both 
myself  and  my  teacher, — never  gave  myself  up  in  the  interval  of  hard  atudy, 
both  in  the  d^  and  the  evening,unre8ervedly  to  games  athletic  and  otherwise— 

Oelif  htful  tioMf  of  whim  »ud  sad  toul, 

WImr  mingling  work  and  play  together. 
We  iMDed  the  book  on  pleeture*8  bowl. 

And  tamed  the  leaf  with  fulift  fe^lher. 

All  this  could  not  have  happened  unless  both  tenciier  and  schoolmates  were 
of  the  right  kind.  Mr.  Holland  was  the  sort  of  teacher  I  needed.  He  was 
thoroughly  prepared  to  soive  promptly  ail  questkms  of  my  starting;  he  knew 
the  books,  and  just  the  chapters  and  passages  which  I  could  read  with  advanti^ 
in  connection  with  my  lesson,  before  I  came  to  the  recitation — ^and  my  recita- 
tions  in  Greek  were  by  myself  out  of  school  hours;  and  instead  of  puzzling  my 
brain  over  the  meaning  of  particles,  and  the  mystery  of  decleusions' and  moods, 
he  encouraged  me  to  read  and  acquire  a  vocabulary  by  reading,  and  explained 
felicitous  passages  by  parallel  passages  in  English  literature.  I  read  the  whole 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  one  op  two  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  several  books 
of  Heroditus  and  Thucydides.  The  result  was  bad  in  one  respect,  my  prepara- 
tion for  my  Greek  recitations  in  college  cost  me  little  effort,  in  consequence  of 
which,  I  made  little  progress  in  that  study,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  left  me  time 
to  read,  which  I  improved  to  my  great  delight,  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish autfabrs.  My  practice  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  composition  under  Mr. 
Holland,  enabled  me  to  win  the  Berkeley  prize  in  my  sophomore  year. 

The  instruction  obtained  there  in  my  time  was  good  as  &r  as  it  went,  but  as 
the  Public  High  school  of  Hartford,  the  part  which  it  occupied  In  the  system 
of  public  instruction — ^its  scope  and  curriculum,  was  very  deficient  Girls  were 
excluded,  and  there  were  no  English  studies  beyond  elementary  arithmetia  The 
attempt  to  supply  these  deficiencies  in  1828-9  was  In  the  right  direction,  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  girls,  and  the  tuition  was  so  high  as  practically  to 
exclude  pupils  from  families  in  moderate  circumstancea  Hartford  never  had 
in  one  scIkx)1  abler  men  than  when  Barrows,  Carter,  and  Barnard  were  in  the 
Grammar  school.  If  these  men  had  been  kept  in  their  several  departments,  we 
should  have  had  a  Public  High  school  at  an  earlier  day,  for  public  opinion  would 
have  either  returned  the  Grammar  school  to  its  old  position,  both  as  to  manage- 
ment and  mode  of  support;  or,  as  the  new  ideas  began  to  prevail  a  few  years 
later,  they  would  have  acUusted  the  oi^ganization  so  as  to  have  extended  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  school  to  all  classes,  and  brought  it  into  sympathetic  and  sys- 
tematic connection  with  the  other  public  schools  oT  the  town. 

U 
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President  Barhard  of  ColmnbiR  College,  N.  T.,  writes  in  1878 : — 

The  year  of  my  appointment  was  signalized  by  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
a  new  schooMioose.  Tliis  house  was  provided  with  four  school-rooms,  two 
upon  the  first  and  two  upon  the  second  floor.  Mr.  Barrows,  the  principal,  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  upper  rooms.  Tliis  was  also  used  as  a  chapel.  My  own 
room  was  immediately  under  that  of  Mr.  Barrows.  On  tlie  floor  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rows was  Mr.  Carter.  On  the  same  floor  with  myself  was  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr. 
Carter  devoted  himself  exdusively  to  instruction  in  the  classics.  My  duty  was 
to  teach  the  mathematics^  while  Mr.  Barrows  took  mainly  English  studies  not 
mathematical.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  Mr.  Carter  and  myself  exchanged 
duties  and  apartments  for  a  time;  but  this  was  for  our  own  benefit  or  gratifica- 
tion and  the  ctiange  did  not  last  long. 

The  pupils,  when  at  study,  were  seated  in  the  three  rooms  occupied  by  Mr. 
Barrows,  Mr.  Carter,  and  myael£  As  all  the  desks  in  Mr.  Skinner's  room  were 
required  for  the  writing  daaies,  there  were  no  study  seats  there,  or  if  any,  veiy 
few.  At  morning  and  evening  all  the  pupils  assembled  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Barrows  for  religious  services. 

Looking  back  now,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  liie  spent  in  the  business  of 
education,  l4un  impressed  much  more  than  it  was  possible  I  should  be  at  the 
time  with  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  that  schooL  Education  was  the 
vocation  to  which  Mr.  Barrows  was  bom.  He  had  a  most  happy  fiicility  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood,  and  his  whole  heart  was  in  bis  work.  My  classmate. 
Carter,  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  admirable  scholarship.  He,  too^  was 
most  profoundly  conscientious  and  earnestiy  devoted  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. For  mysell^  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  not  imbibe  something  of  the 
spirit  of  such  colleagoea.  I  reniember  that  I  never  gave,  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  my  life^  two  years  of  more  unremitting  and  faithful  labor,  to  any 
ol:gect,  than  I  gave  to  that  schooL  And  the  history  of  those  years  is  now 
among  the  most  delightful  of  my  reminisoenoes. 

To  your  request  [just  received,  March  1878],  for  addittooal  reminiscences  of 
the  Hartford  Grammar  School — "  its  studies,  methods^  and  pupils  "  during  my 
connection  with  it^  I  could  write  by  the  hour,  but  however  much  inclined,  my 
engagements  compel  me  to  be  brie£ 

The  achotA  at  all  periods  of  its  history,  must  have  had  good  material  for  the 
masters  to  work  up,  judging  fhxn  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  life.  I  am  sure  we  had.  In  one  daas  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boya^ 
who  used  to  take  their  seats  before  me,  there  was  a  wonderful  amount  of 
mental  activity.  The  boys  were  well  matched,  and  tbey  pulled  admirably 
together.  It  was  often  a  neck  and  neck  strifo:  They  were  good  boys  too ;  in 
fiict,  in  that  respect,  the  wtK^e  school  was  remarkable.  During  all  my  term  of 
service,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  really  malknous  misconduct,  nor 
a  single  manifestation  on  the  part  of  any  lad,  of  a  persistently  sullen,  morose  or 
defiant  dispositioQ.  But  in  saying  that  they  were  good  boys,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  that  they  were  goody  ;  th&y  were  good-natured,  truthful,  firank,  and 
honorable;  but  overrunning  at  the  same  time  with  animal  spirits,  and  always 
ready  for  ''fun  **  of  any  kind,  which  if  it  oocssionally  liaised  into  miscfaief  and 
roughness,  was  always  harmlc 
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Hy  hours  with  my  claasei  were  hours  of  great  enjoyment.  What  ia  called 
the  work  of  the  school-room  never  seemed  work  to  ma  The  diversity  in  point 
of  age  and  degree  of  development  among  our  pupils,  was  sufBcient  to  surround 
eadi  class  with  a  distinct  and  separate  interest  i  loved  to  study  the  varying 
mental  and  moral  phases  which  these  classes  presented,  and  I  formed  personal 
attachments  for  the  individuals  composing  them,  which  are  not  even  yet  extinct 
There  were  not  a  few  charming  little  rogues  among  them,  whom  I  still  seem  to 
see  as  charming  little  rogues;  so  that^  when  I  meet  them,  as  I  occasionally  do 
now,  in  the  character  of  learned  and  thoughtful  professors,  dignified  presidents, 
and  reverend  and  reverenoed  divines,  I  recognize  them  with  difficulty.  I  re- 
member, for  instance,  when  In  186S,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
being  on  a  commencement  visit  to  my  old  fKend  and  instructor.  Prof.  Olmsted, 
at  New  Haven,  I  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  honored  head  of  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  I  was  surprised  to  discover  in  that  already,  eminent  educator,  my 
little  rogue,  Ludiis  Ghapin,  in  whose  young  eyes  mischief  was  always  dancing, 
bat  who  used  to  thrust  his  slate  pencil  through  the  meshes  of  Colbum's  most 
intricate  arithmetical  puzzles,  as  if  they  had  been  but  cobwebs;  or  hurl  defiance 
in  the  reading  class  at  the  tyrant  Gesler,  in  Schiller's  William  Tell,  till  the  room 
rung  again. 

Another  instance  occurs  to  me.  Soon  after  I  had  returned  to  make  New 
York  ray  residence,  after  a  long  period  spent  in  the  southwestern  states,  I 
remember  having  bad  a  seat  assigned  me  at  a  dinner  party,  next  to  the  hand- 
some, eloquent,  popular,  and  I  must  not  neglect  to  add  most  sincerely  pious, 
rector  of  St  Thomas'  church,  in  this  city;  and  having  been  once  more  surprised 
to  find  in  this  cultivated  gentleman  and  aecomplished  pulpit  orator,  another  of 
my  little  rogues,  William  Morgan,  a  perfect  little  athlete,  mental  and  physical, 
of  the  Grammar  School,  but  with  a  whole  body  as  full  of  mercury  as  his  head 
was  of  brains. 

Another  of  the  young  dogs  of  that  day  I  have  encountered,  in  the  dignified 
and  scholarly  senior  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  at  Yale.  ProC  Thacher 
had  commenced  his  school  career  a  year  or  two  before  my  term  of  service 
began;  and  he  therefore  belonged  to  that  class  of  senior  schoolboys,  who 
sometimes  feel  it  to  be  due  to  their  maturity  of  years,  to  put  away  childish 
tilings.  At  any  rate,  he  was  &r  less  volatile  than  many  of  his  companions — 
than  bis  own  younger  brother,  for  instance,  a  liandsome,  rosy-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed,  sweet-tempered  boy,  at  once  diligent  and  mirthful,  who,  when  last  heard 
of^  was  president  of  a  university  in  the  west — and  even  at  that  early  age  (for 
he  could  hardly  have  been  fourteen),  he  already  manifested  those  sterling  traits 
of  character,  for  which  his  manhood  has  been  distinguished. 

Thomas  Thacher's  desk  was  in  my  room,  &r  down  at  the  most  distant 
extreme ;  and  there,  when  not  in  dass,  he  used  to  pursue  his  studies  in  such 
quiet,  that  I  would  be  oflen  unconscious  of  his  presence;  while  as  for  Morgan 
and  Chapin  and  George  Thacher — ^well,  after  this  length  of  time,  I  will  not 
begin  to  tell  tales  out  of  school.  After  what  I  have  said,  to  call  Thomas  a 
young  dog,  may  seem  to  be  a  misnomer.  '  I  think  not  He  plainly  had  it  in 
him,  but  he  kept  it  down.  He  seemed  to  be  saying,  "  I  like  it^  but  it  won-t  do 
for  a  boy  of  my  size — I  am  a  young  dog  no  doubt^  but  a  young  dog  who  has 
had  his  day." 
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Near  to  the  seat  of  Thomas  Tfaacfaer,  in  the  distance,  sat  Nathan  P.  Sejmonr. 
He  was  another  of  the  older  boys,  who  possessed  the  power  of  ruling  bis  spirit. 
Like  Thacher,  he  was  demure  and  diligent  In  class  he  was  always  to  be 
relied  on.  His  intellect  was  dear, 'his  perseFcrance  untiring.  No  difficulty 
ever  baffled  him ;  his  energies  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  he  never  ceased  effort 
till  he  felt  himself  the  master.  To  the  teacher,  Seymour  was  a  most  delightful 
pupil  He  always  came  up  with  a  pleasant  smile,  he  gave  his  answers  in  a 
gentle,  half-subdued,  but  perfectly  assured  voice,  he  never  hesitated,  stammered, 
or  became  confused,  and  he  never  pleaded  want  of  time  for  preparation,  or 
complained  that  the  lesson  was  too  long.  It  was  easy  to  predict  for  Seymour 
an  honorable  future.  After  four  years  at  New  Haven,  he  returned  to  the 
Grammar  School  as  a  teacher  himself  was  then  recalled  to  his  abna  mater  to 
serve  as  tutor,  and  has  since,  down  to  the  present  time,  held  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  college  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

If  I  were  to  pursue  these  personal  reminiscences,  as  I  am  tempted  to  do^  my 
space  and  your  patience  would  faiL  Of  some  individuals,  of  whom  my  recol- 
lections are  most  delightful,  the  names  come  spontaneously  up  to  my  mind,  as  I 
recall  the  picture  of  the  school-room  in  which  they  sat,  or  of  the  class  forms 
which  they  used  daily  to  occupy  before  my  magisterial  desk.  There  were 
besides  those  already  named,  Thomas  S.  Brownell,  Charles,  and  Ezekiel  Buck, 
John  G.  Gomstock— all  four  cut  off  in  their  prime ;  Erastua  Gollina,  the  sucoesB- 
ful  merchant,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  &ther,  whose  name  I  saw  lately, 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  your  Public  High  School,  in  1847 ;  Charles 
Copeland,  the  eminent  engineer;  Thomas  Day,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Con- 
necticut Courent ;  Daniel  &  Dewey,  George  W.  Edwards,  Henry  W.  Ellsworth, 
ourcharg6to  Sweden;  the  brothers  Richard  S.  and  William  D.  Ely,  always 
gentlemanly  and  diligent;  Charies  K  Linsley,  Thomas  R.  Lynch,  Hugh  L.  Morri- 
son, Henry  Perkins,  John  P.  Putman,  the  learned  judge;  Gurdon  W.  Russell, 
whose  name  I  have  seen  lately  associated  with  some  generous  gift  to  the 
Connecticut  Retreat;  G.  G.  Spencer,  Theodore  Stanley,  Edmund  Terry,  George  I. 
Wood,  and  many  others,  of  most  of  whom  I  could  find  something  special  to  say. 

The  incidental  mention  of  the  Retreat,  calls  vividly  to  mind  the  presence 
and  conversation  of  that  gifted  man.  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  its  founder  and  superintend- 
eot,  and  of  others  assodated  with  him  in  that  and  other  public  institutions  in 
Hartford,  at  that  time. — ^Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallandet,  Bishop  Brownell,  Dr. 
Hawea,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wheaton,  Prof  (now  Bishop)  Potter,  Mr.  Turner,  David 
Watkinson,  Thomas  Day,  Sr.,  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Geoiige 
D.  Prentice,  John  G.  Whittier,  Gideon  Wells,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  Dr.  Sumner, 
Dr.  Cogswell  and  his  daughter  Alice,  Miss  Catharine  Beecher  and  her  sister 
Harriet,  and  many  others,  who  together  made  up  a  sodety,  which  in  peculiar 
social  qualities,  I  have  rarely  seen  excelled  any  where  since.  But  I  must  hurry 
on  with  my  reminiscences  of  the  Grammar  ScbooL 

When  I  began  this  reply  to  your  note,  I  designed  to  write  briefly  about  some 
of  our  methods  of  instruction.  I  wilf  mention  only  one  or  twa  Mr.  Barrows^ 
before  he  was  reinforced  by  Mr.  Garter  and  myself,  had  been  accustomed  to 
Instruct  a  class  of  his  advanced  scholars  in  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  I  well  remember  the  serioosneas^  amounting 
almost  to  solemnity,  of  his  manner,  when  he  committed  "  the  g^obe  dass  "  into 
my  hands.    This  dass  was  composed  of  the  oonstellatkm  of  bright  boys,  of 
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whom  I  hare  spoken  above.  An  hour  each  day  was  given  to  the  subject.  We 
had  a  text-book,  and  a  very  handsome  pair  of  globes ;  and  every  boy  was 
obliged  to  resolve  upon  the  globe  themselves,  every  practical  problem  in  the 
book.  But  the  text  served  only  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  real  exercise, 
which  was  something  half  way  between  a  lecture  and  a  conference,  on  the 
elements  of  Astronomy.  The  globes  served  as  instruments  to  verify  how  fast 
and  how  far  astronomical  notions  had  been  clearly  seized;  and  when  a  boy 
had  reached  such  a  degree  of  proficiency,  that  he  would  ascertain  at  a  word,  by 
the  aid  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  what  is  the  duration  of  daylight,  or  of  twilight, 
on  any  day  of  the  year  in  any  latitude,  or  what  is  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun  on  any  day  at  any  given  place,  or  what  is  the  time  in  any  longitude  when 
the  time  at  another  is  given ;  or  with  the  celestial  globe,  what  is  the  aspect  of 
tlie  heavens  at  any  place,  and  at  any  given  hour  on  any  night,  or  at  what  time 
any  celestial  object  will  rise  or  set,  or  culminate,  for  any  date  and  any  locality, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
the  earth  to  the  heavens,  or  of  his  readiness  to  seize  intelligently  all  the  im- 
portant truths  of  descriptive  astronomy.  I  am  entirely  confident  that  those  of 
our  boys  who  went  from  the  school  to  college,  felt  sensibly  the  benefit  of  this 
eariy  drill,  even  when  pursuing  the  advanced  studies  of  their  senior  year. 

In  arithmetic  we  taught  altogether  by  means  of  examples  or  problems,  grad- 
ually progressive,  without  any  rules  whatever,  the  pupil  finding  his  way  to  the 
solution  by  his  own  ingenuity.  The  recitation  consisted  in  his  explaining  how 
he  had  found  his  way.  The  foundation  for  this  written  arithmetic  was  laid  by 
means  of  a  thorough  drill  in  the  methods  of  Colbum^s  Mental  Arithmetic ; 
which,  by  the  familiarity  it  gfives  the  learner  with  the  processes  of  analysis,  and 
the  principles  of  fractions,  prepares  him  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  purely 
arithmetical  problem  with  very  little  difficulty.  After  the  boys  had  thoroughly 
understood  arithmetic,  we  taught  them  to  enunciate  in  exact  and  concise  lan- 
guage, the  principles  they  had  discovered.  They  knew  tlien  what  these 
enunciations  meant.  The  books  we  used  were  Colburn^s  Elementary  Arithmetic 
and  his  Sequel  Their  merit  consisted  in  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  well 
chosen  examples  of  g^dually  increasing  complexity,  leaving  the  learner  to  feel 
his  way  along  unaided,  without  tempting  him  int<^  dependence  by  offering  the 
slenderest  sort  of  reed  to  lean  on,  in  the  way  of  direction  or  suggestion.  I 
believe  that  no  better  lessons  in  arithmetic  than  these  were  ever  constructed.  I 
believe  that  no  more  nearly  infiillible  system,  for  quickly  transforming  school 
boys  of  average  intelligence  into  expert  arithmeticians,  was  ever  invented.  If 
it  is  true,  as  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  that  these  books  are  no  longer  found  in  our 
schools,  I  am  very  confident  that  nothing  better  has  taken  their  place. 

Another  of  the  methods  which  I  remember,  was  that  employed  by  us  in 
teadiing  the  art  of  reading  aloud.  We  had  the  exercise  of  declamation,  as  all 
such  sdiools  and  all  colleges  have,  according  to  which  each  pupil  in  his  turn  is 
required  to  pronounce,  once  in  many  weeks,  before  all  his  schoolmates,  a  brief 
speech  previously  committed  to  memory.  As  an  elocutionary  exercise,  this  is 
of  little  value.  It  is  chiefly  usefbl  in  accustoming  timid  boys  to  stand  up  with 
confidence  before  a  listening  assembly.  But  with  our  older  boys  we  employed 
a  method  much  more  effectual,  and  at  that  time  not  common.  One  hour,  on 
each  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  was  given  to  systematic  elocutionary  drill 
The  system  b^pin  with  vocal  gymnastics,  designed  to  develop  and  perfect  all 
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the  qDalitiefl  of  the  voicei  as  to  force,  volamer  depth,  quavtity,  flexibilitT',  ex- 
pression, Ac ,  &c.|  according  to  tlie  principles  of  Rush's  philosophy.  These  were 
followed  bj  exercises  in  reading,  consisting  at  first  of  single  sentences  designed 
to  test  these  seTcral  qualities,  and  also  to  cultivate  distinctness  of  articulation, 
bj  presenting  the  combinations  of  coneonanta  naost  difficult  of  utterance.  And 
to  these  succeeded  extended  extracts  in  prose  and  poetrj^  offering  the  largest 
opportunity  for  emotional  expressioD  and  elocutionary  effect.  There  were 
times,  wlien  some  of  my  bright  boys  acquitted  themseWes  in  a  manner,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  stage.  Not  a  few  of  ow  pupils  most  liave 
treasured  up  in  their  memories  from  those  lessons,  many  splendid  selections, 
teeming  with  lofty  or  glowing  thoughts,  which  have  often  come  back  to  them 
pleasantly  in  their  later  years. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  a  method  of  interestiag  the  whole  school  in  a  spelling  exer- 
cise, of  which  I  have  been  often  reminded  io  these  days  of  spelling  matches. 
Ours  was  not  an  elementary  school,  but  boys  woald  get  in,  who  bad  not 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  English  orthography.  Once  a  week,  all  the  boys  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  or  oiore,  formed  a  comj^te  ring  round  the  two 
rooms,  which,  occupied  the  upper  floor,  and  though  separated  by  a  ball,  could 
be  connected  by  doors  at  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the  teacliers  reinforced  by 
the  more  proficient  pupils,  commenced  in  succession  from  a  common  pointy  pas- 
sing at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  along  the  ring,  and  propounding  difficult  words 
of  common  occurrence,  with  great  rapidity.  If  a  boy  missed,  the  next  took  up 
the  word  until  one  was  found  successful,  who  thereupon  passed  above  his  de- 
feated companions.  For  an  entire  hour  there  would  be  a  perfect  rattle  of 
words,  uttered  with  earnest  emphasis,  and  ringing  out  from  so.  many  pomts 
along  the  line,  that  a  stranger  entering  would  have  ima^^ed  Bedlam  let  loose. 
But  the  instant  the  bell  struck,  all  this  din  was  at  once  silenced,  and  the  boys, 
flushed  and  panting,  went  quietly  to  their  seats  in  the  head-master's  room. 
This  exercise  may  seem  to  have  been  only  a  great  frolic — but  the  emulation 
provoked  was  lively  in  the  extreme.  The  exhilaration  of  success,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  defeat  were  powerful  stimulants  to  previous  preparation,  and  the 
result  was  great  and  immediate  improvement  in  spelling. 

Other  reminiscences  crowd  upon  me,  but  I  must  forbear.  One  more,  at  least, 
I  had  it  in  my 'mind  to  give  you  before  I  began.  There  was  a  challenge  once 
extended  to  my  friend  Garter  and  myself,  to  compare  the  results  <^  our  teaching 
of  Latin  in  the  Grammar  School,  with  those  obtained  by  a  different  method  in 
a  school  of  young  ladies,  in  the  city.  We  accepted  the  challenge^  the  compari- 
son was  made,  and  the  finding — ^but  I  believe  I  said  I  had  not  room  to  go  into 
that  story  here. 

The  Hartford  Grammar  School  has  passed  away,  absorbed  into  an  institution 
of  larger  scope,  with  more  spacious  halls  and  more  liberal  appointments  gener- 
ally. The  new  school  may  present  to  the  casual  visitor  a  more  imposing 
spectacle  than  the  old  one;  but  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  good,  sound, 
thorough  work  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  it  can  never  surpass  the 
more  modest  institution  which  it  has  superseded,  and  around  which  the  affec- 
tionate memories  of  all  who  were  at  any  time  privileged  to  belong  to  it,  will 
ever  continue  to  ding.  Truly  your  friend, 

P.  A.  P.  B. 
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ReT.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.D.,  President  of  Beloit  Collie,  Jancsyille,  Wis- 
tsonam,  writes  as  follows  in  1870 : — 

To  take  a  &ir  start,  I  must  go  back  a  step  or  twa  Uy  school  education  be- 
gan with  tfae  Misses  Patton,  in  their  house  on  Church  street,  where  all  orthodox 
children  living  in  Hartford,  north  of  Asjlum  street,  went,  as  a  auitter  of  course. 
There,  for  bojs  and  girls  alike,  sewing  and  knitting,  reading,  spelling,  and  learn- 
ing the  Westminster  catechism  made  up  the  regular  routine.  .The  reading  and 
spelling  were  well  cared  for,  while  the  accompUshmenta  were  not  slighted.  My 
next  step  took  roe  to  the  old  stone  school-house^  where  was  kept  the  best  ap- 
pointed distrut  school  then  in  the  city.  Here,  under  Mr.  Talcott  and  Miss 
Rockwell,  I  was  thoroughly  drilled  in  SooU's  Lessons  for  Beading,  Pickett's 
Sxpositor  for  Grammar,  Daboll*s  Arithmetic,  and  Woodbridge*s  Geography  then 
the  novelty  among  school  books.  My  teachers  did  good  honest  work  for  me  in 
these  few  thiags,  and  I  became  quite  an  adept,  especially  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
ceoKs  of  parsing  and  ciphering,  though  what  it  all  meant  was  but  dimly  appre- 
hended. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age  (1826)  I  passed  on  to  the  Grammar  school.  I 
hope  you  can  get  for  your  histoiy  a  picture  of  the  little  white  wood  school- 
house  of  one  story,  as  it  was.  If  I  had  any  knack  with  the  pencil,  I  could 
sketch  it  from  memory.  At  the  time  I  joined  the  school,  it  had  just  been  moved 
back  in  the  lot  to  make  place  for  the  larger  brick  building  which  came  into  use 
a  year  or  so  later;  but  the  narrow  vestibule,  the  simple  school-room,  with  its 
well-hacked  desks,  and  the  little  belfry  have  associations  that  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  statelier  edifice. 

Mr.  Barrows,  to  ifiy  mind,  the  beau-ideal  of  a  good  teacher,  then  had  sole 
charge  of  the  school  He  gave  me  a  kindly  welcome,  and  at  the  very  outset 
inspired  me  with  new  ideas  and  new  impulses  concerning  the  method  and  the 
aims  of  study.  In  the  warm  summer  days,  he  used  to  take  the  class  of  us  three 
or  four  little  fellows  out  into  the  vestibule  and  seat  us  on  a  high  desk  for  recita- 
tion. And  as  he  drilled  us  on  Colbum's  first  Lessons,  and  the  simple  sentences 
of  the  Latin  lessons,  I  was  lifted  into  a  world  of  new  ideas  respecting  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  arithmetic  and  gnunmar.  Then  with  what  profound  reverence 
we  young  chaps  looked  upon  the  senior  scholars,  Barnard  (Henry),  Brace,  and 
their  compeers,  especially  as  we  saw  their  grand  achievements  with  the  foot- 
ball Those  games  of  football  1 — regular  pitched  battles,  led  by  the  heroes,  and 
enlisting,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  all  the  members  of  the  school — how  fierce 
the  conflict,  and  how  it  swayed  fi^m  side  to  side  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
long  play  ground  then  uncurtailed  by  the  opening  of  College  street.  It  seems 
to  me  that  boys  nowadays,  with  all  their  varied  and  improved  instruments  and 
games,  go  into  their  sports  with  no  such  hearty,  all  absorbing  zest  as  we  ^ett 
then.* 

*  hi  A  poUie  Bieotinf  in  Maditon,  Wiseomin,  ftfter  the  Inftugarml  Addren  by  Dr.  Baniard  m 
CWaeellor  of  the  State  Uaivenky  In  1850,  Dr.  Chapin  renMrkad:  'Thirty-throe  yesri  afo,  or 
thereabout,  when  I  llrrt  entered  tiie  old  Grammar  ichool  of  Hartford,  I  wai  loet  iq  admiration  at 
the  lleetneei  of  foot  and  deztrmn  hila,  by  which  Henry  fearaard,  then  Jost  learinf  the  lehool  Ibr 
Yale  eoOefe,  drove  the  big  bladi  ball  before  him,  or  tei^  it  flyinf  over  the  heade  of  hie  antafonieU 
to  the  extreme  limite  of  the  field,  and  to-day  ro>«dinflratJon  ie  joet  a*  profound  for  the  viforous 
and  felieitooe  um  of  his  hifber  fiieultiee  in  dieeueiinf  the  problems  of  popular  and  higher  edaea- ' 
tion  in  the  eame  system  of  pobiie  instmetion.  There  most  be  eloea  eoonection  between  early, 
physieal,  and  inteOeelual  trainiof.* 
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The  enlarged  operations,  beg:iin  with  the  oocapation  of  the  new  buQding  in 
1828,  marked  an  era  in  the  liistory  of  the  school  We  had  a  noble  and  well- 
balanoed  quartette  of  instraetors.  Barrows,  the  principal,  occapied  the  west 
room  of  the  upper  story,  and  took  charge  of  the  higher  classes  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  some  misoelhineous  and  genend  studies.  Carter,  in  the  room  op- 
posite, assisted  in  the  classical  department,  taking  mainlj  the  classes  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  course.  Barnard  (F.  A.  P.),  in  the  west  room  of  the  lower 
floor,  gave  instruction  chiefly  in  mathematics.  And  in  the  room  orer  against 
him,  Skinner  taught  writing  and  book-keeping  and  some  elementary  arithmetia 
Mr.  Barrows,  as  the  head  master,  by  his  gentle  and  firm  rule,  kept  the  whole 
establishment  in  good  working  order,  and  by  his  winning,  quicl^ening  contact 
with  individual  minds,  left  on  each  a  distinct^  positive  impression.  Well  do  I 
remember  bis  tender  and  earnest  conversation  with  me  on  personal  religion  one 
evening,  when  I  called  on  special  invitation,  at  his  room.  He  put  so  much  con- 
fidence in  my  honesty  as  occasionally  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  a  billet-doux  to 
his  lady-love  as  I  passed  her  residence  on  my  way  home  from  school. 

Mr.  Carter  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils.  I 
can  see  him  now,  as  he  walked  his  platform,  carrying  his  head  leaning  always 
a  little  to  one  side,  and  helping  us  wiih  (aithfol  drill,  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  the  Greek  verb.  From  bis  own  devoted  missionary  spirit,  tliere  was  thrown 
around  us  a  genial  Christian  influence  not  easily  rensted,  or  lost  In  later  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  occasionally,  to  meet  him  here  on  the  field  of  his  mis- 
sionary service,  and  I  always  felt  the  force  of  those  early  associations  drawing 
me  to  him  with  a  peculiar  interest  Within  a  few  months,  he  has  been  called 
fix>m  a  life  of  eminent  usefulness  to  his  rest  and  reward;  but  his  works  do  fol- 
low him,  and  certainly  I  shall  cherish  his  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mr.  Barnard,  more  than  either  of  the  others,  impressed  the  boys  with  a  sense 
of  his  superior  genius.  Like  almost  all  men  of  real  genius,  he  was  somewhat 
variable  and  moody,  but  at  times  brilliant  Well  do  I  remember  how  some- 
times in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  he  would  sit  for  a  half  hour  together  with  bis 
head  bowed  on  bis  desk,  observing  nothing  that  passed,  the  boys  meantime 
being  restrained  from  disorder  only  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  sympathy  with  the 
teadier's  mood.  Then  again  he  would  rally  and  throw  into  the  elocutionary  ex- 
ercises of  Porter's  analysis  a  glow  of  life  which  thrilled  and  quickened  all  the 
favored  class  assigned  to  him,  especially  where,  for  variety  of  illustration,  he 
gave  a  reading  of  his  own  from  Shakspeare.  Some  passages  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  always  briug  him  before  me.  Under  his  instructions,  too,  somewhat 
outside  of  his  regular  department,  the  Latin  of  Cicero  d^  AmiciUa  and  Tadtua*a 
Agricola  was  clothed  with  a  charm  it  has  never  lost  for  me. 

Mr.  Skinner  I  remember  as  a  fiiithful,  painstaking  teachw  in  his  department. 
Bo3rs  as  we  were,  we  could  not  but  perceive  the  difference  between  him  and  his 
colleagues  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  liberal  culture,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  did  not  always  show  him  the  respect  he  deserved.  Yet  I  must  acknowledge 
that  earnestly  and  kindly  he  did  what  he  could  tu  give  some  form  and  grace  to 
my  chirography.  AU  there  is  of  distinotness  in  it  is  due  to  him ;  and  if  I  had 
heeded  better  his  instructions,  no  doubt  it  would  have  gamed  something  in  re- 
spect of  beauty.  We  heard  of  his  death  soon  after  he  left  the  school,  and  I 
think  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom  the  news  brought  some  compunctiona 
of  conscience  for  slights  put  upon  a  really  worthy  znan« 
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Yerj  Tivid  are  m^  recollections  of  onr  winter  sports — ^bow  we  coasted  down 
the  hOl  of  the  open  lot  in  fh>nt  of  the  school-house,  having,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  our  good  neighbor,  Doctor  Wells,  removed  a  length  of  fence  to 
malce  a  passage  through,  across  the  street  to  the  river — how^lhusiastic  the 
competition  to  make  the  quiclcest  and  the  furthest  run — and  especially  how  ex* 
citing  the  sport  became  when  a  barrier  was  laid  across  the  middle  of  the  hill, 
and  each  odo*s  pluck  and  tact  were  tested  in  keeping  his  seat  for  a  jump  of  a 
rod  or  more  through  the  air.  The  'bellj-whapper '  style,  so  common  with  the 
the  boys  now,  was  disdained  there.  Every  man  must  sit  erect  upon  his  sled, 
and  evince  his  skill  in  balancing  and  steering  his  craft,  so  as  to  make  the  run 
with  the  least  possible  resistance  from  friction.  Tlien  how  we  enjoyed  the 
skating  on  the  river,  when  the  ice  was  good  1  Never  did  boys  make  more  of 
fifteen  minutes  than  we  of  that  short  recess.  How  it  comes  up  before  me  now  I 
— the  rush  from  the  school-house  down  to  the  river's  brink — tlie  quick  harness- 
ing of  the  skates  to  the  feet— the  swift  gliding  from  the  dam  up  to  the  old  foot- 
bridge, or  as  near  to  it  as  the  glades  below  would  permit,  and  the  scramble  to 
get  back  into  seats  again  at  the  bell's  last  stroke.  There  was  one  queer  chap 
among  us,  Grew,  familiarly  called  'the  aged,' — the  worst  stutterer  I  ever  met, 
but  singularly  nimble  on  skates,  and  at  times  eloquent  in  his  way,  when  he 
climbed  into  the  hollow  tree,  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  harangued  the  fellows 
gathered  around  His  great  trick  was  to  skim  lightly  over  the  thin  ice  and 
dare  the  rest  to  follow.  Only  the  most  cautious  escaped  one  ducking  or  more 
through  his  wiles,  but  he  never  got  in  himselC  I  have  vague  remembrances, 
too,  of  some  fine  snowball  fights  with  the  '  bungsters,'  as  the  boys  of  the  town 
school  were  called.  But  those  belonged  to  the  early  dajrs.  The  authorities  on 
either  side  interposed  and  the  long  feud  was  ended  by  the  coming  in  of  a  new 
order  of  things. 

My  connection  witli  the  scliool  continued  some  six  years  or  more,  with  the 
exception  of  two  summers  when  I  was  sent  out  to  grass  to  stock  up  my  physi* 
cal  constitution,  to  learn  something  of  fiirming,  and  to  postpone  my  going  to 
college.  During  this  period  there  were  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Per* 
haps  I  can  not  recall  them  all,  but  I  have  very  distinct  recollections  of  Erskine 
Edwards,  Anthony  Stanley,  and  Isaac  Stuart  The  last-named  was  lithe  and 
active  and  very  fond  of  playing  football  with  the  boys.  Once,  not  without 
somebody's  mischievous  design,  I  suspect,  he  was  thrown  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  game,  and  being  laid  up  with  ^  sprained  ankle,  the  classes  fbr  a  week  or  two 
went  to  his  room  in  the  City  Hotel  for  their  recitations,  and  generally  had  a 
good  time,  for  he  was  a  genial  man  who  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  rough 
places  of  school  lifb  smooth  and  easy.  Stanley  was  of  another  temper,  with  just 
as  much  of  real  good  will  seeking  our  advantage  by  putting  on  the  screws  in 
mathematics  without  much  mercy. 

During  my  last  year  in  school,  a  new  regime  held  sway.  The  corps  of  teach* 
ers  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  school  at  Amherst,  under  Mr.  Fellowes  as  principal, 
came  in.  His  colleagues  were,  if  I  remember  aright,  Smith  and  Sophocles  and 
Thayer,  The  last  two  were  peculiar  men,  and  made  a  decided  impression. 
Sophodes,  with  his  new  book,  Thiersch's  Tables,  opened  up  the  Greek  verb  witl^ 
new  light  and  interest  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him.  And  Thayer  imparted 
new  life  to  the  department  of  elocution,  which  was  his  specialty, — moved  us  to 
fonn  a  debating  society,  which  was  maintained  with  some  seal,  and  gave  ua 
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evening  leasons  in  boxing  and  fencing,  to  expand  the  chest  and  impart  grace 
of  attitude  and  motion.  His  pet  papQ  Zachos  well  illustrated  tbe  success  of  his 
method,  and  moved  the  wondefi  perhaps  the  env7  of  some,  bj  the  dramatic 
effect  of  his  speaking. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  we  left  the  school,  eight  of  us  together,  and  entered 
Yale  college,  probably  the  largest  class  which,  up  to  that  time,  liad  ever  gone 
from  the  Grammar  school  at  once,  to  join  college.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall 
the  names  and  insert  them  here  in  order.  Thej  were  Buck,  Cliapin,  Dav,  Dut- 
ton,  Mather,  Putnam,  Seymour,  and  Terry,  all  of  whom,  except  Mather,  went 
througit  college  and  were  graduated  together,  in  1837.  A  few  other  names  oc- 
cur to  roe  or  those  classed  with  us  in  the  school.  They  are  Morris  and  Erastus 
Collins,  Russell,  Shepard,  and  May.  These  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  done 
hon6r  to  the  school  Of  classes  in  advance  of  ours,  I  have  very  distinct  and 
pleasant  remembrance  of  George  Edwards,  Henry  Ellsworth,  Nuthan  Seymour, 
Spencer,  Dewey,  Smith,  Thomas  Tbaclier,  Langdon,  William  Ely,  Pinckney 
Ellsworth,  and  Bacon.  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  a  full  list  of  members 
of  the  school  as  it  was  during  tlie  years  of  my  coDDection  with  it 

With  this  reviving  of  the  old  associations,  there  came  before  me  pictures  of  two 
or  three  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  with  whom  we  came  into  occasional  contact 
Away  back  in  the  far  past,  appears  Mr.  Enoch  Perkins,  familiarly  called  'Uncle 
Enoch,'  the  blast  of  whose  nostrils  was*  terrible,  but  whose  benignant  words  on 
his  occasional  visit,  were  full  of  blessing.  At  a  later  stage,  Mr.  Daniel  Wads- 
worth,  accounted  the  richest  man  in  Hartford,  used  at  times  to  present  himself 
before  us, — his  slight  person,  protected  even  in  summer  with  a  flowing  cape,  and 
a  velvet  cap  covering  his  head  when  his  hat  was  removed.  With  voice  gentle 
and  low,  he  would  say  a  few  quiet  words  of  encouragement,  and  urge  us  to  cul- 
tivate gentle  manly  manners  in  our  intercourse  with  all  people.  And  there  was 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  his  office  at  the  State  House,  the  very  personification  of  hon- 
est integrity  in  public  office,  on  whom  it  was  our  duty  to  call  once  a  quarter  and 
settle  our  tuition  bills — a  man  of  few  words  but  unquestionable  accuracy.  The 
dropping  of  bis  long  cane  and  his  heavy  fbot-fall  were  familiar  to  the  boys,  by 
his  occasional  caUs  at  the  school-house  to  look  after  the  building;  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  on  one  occasion,  the  sounds  came  with  startling  effect  on  tbe  ears  of 
some  who  had  entered  the  building,  out  of  school  hours,  bent  on  mischief 

Prof.  N.  P.  Setxcub,  LL.D,,  of  Western  Reserve  college,  writes  in 
November,  1870: — 

My  connection  with  the  Hartford  Grflmmar  school,  as  a  pupil,  extends  fivm 
Jan,  1825,  to  Sept.,  1830,  and  a  teacher  from  Sept.,  1834,  to  Sept,  1836. 
DuriDg  this  last  period  Prof  Sophodes,  of  Harvard  college,  was  associated  with 
me  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
there  are  people  in  Hartford  interested  in  the  history  of  this  old  Grammar 
school,— of  which,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils,  no  institution  need  be  ashamed. 
It  was  the  Rugby  of  Connecticut.  The  change  of  system  introduced  in  1828 
was  not  on  the  whole  fortunate.  The  old  esprU  du  corps  alone  of  classical 
learning  could  never  be  as  strong  as  in  its  independent  existence. 
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IaUbt  from  Prof.  Thatcher^  TaU  CoUege. 

\Lt  Deab  Db.  Barnard: — I  bad  almost  forgotten  the  promiBe  which  I  now 
improve  my  first  leisure  to  AilfilL 

My  examination  for  admission  to  the  Gmmmar  School  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1826,  was  an  era  in  my  life.  My  iatber  toolc  me  to  be  examined  to  the  oflBoe 
of  Enoch  Perkins^  Esq.,  who  was  a  near  neighbor  and  friend,  and  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Before  these  two  witnesses  I  was 
to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  they  seemed  venerable  men  tbeUi  although  they  were 
younger  tlien  than  you  and  I  are  now;  and  the  little  boy  who  was  before  them 
seemed  to  himself  older  than  a  boy  of  eleven  years  now  seems  to  you  and  me. 
Esquire  Perkins  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  presence,  portly  and  usually 
grave  and  somewhat  magisterial ;  and  altliough  he  had  a  benignant  expression 
for  me  in  my  trying  circumstances  that  morning,  he  did  not,  nevertheless, 
make  me  feel  quite  at  ease.  My  father  was  especially  interested  in  my  case, 
becau9e  he  had  been  disappointed  in  my  oldest  brother,  who,  after  having  fully 
prepared  for  college  in  this  same  school,  had  declined  further  education  out  of 
preference  for  mercantile  Ufa  He  had  himself  in  his  early  youth  most  eagerly 
desired  an  education  at  college^  and  had  not  given  up  the  hope  of  it  uutil  after 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  this  made  my  brother's  refusal  to  avail  himself 
of  his  great  opportunity  the  more  surprising  and  painful.  He  seconded  there- 
fore with  intense  interest  my  desire  to  be  a  pupil  in  the  Latin  schooL  I  sup- 
pose that  both  he  and  Mr.  Perkins  expected  me  to  pass  the  examination,  but  I 
was  anxious  about  the  result,  until  the  latter  after  merely  calling  on  me  to 
read  aloud  a  selected  passage  in  a  newspaper,  declared  me  admitted  to  the 
schooL  I  took  my  certificate  to  the  school  the  same  morning  and  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Holland,  the  teacher,  to  go  and  pay  my  quarter  bill,  and  get  a  Gould's 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar.  The  former  I  obuined  from  Andrew  Kingsbury, 
Esq.,  who  occupied  the  office  in  tlie  State  House,  which  is  now  the  Governor's 
room.    The  fee  was  one  dollar. 

The  school  to  which  I  was  now  admitted  was  somewhat  impressive  to  my 
boy's  mind.  A  new  kind  of  power  -and  infiuenoe  managed  it.  The  teacher 
had  the  quiet  and  dignified,  and  yet  entirely  unassuming  manners  of  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman.  When  giving  instruction  he  spoke  in  an  ordinary  tone  to  hia 
pupils^  with  an  attentive,  easy,  unostentatious  air,  evidently  the  master  of  the 
subject  whidi^he  was  teaching,  and  addressing  his  pupils  as  if  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  they  desired  to  learn.  During  school  hours  he  did  not  leave 
the  little  platform  on  which  his  chair  stood  with  the  simple  desk  before  it,  for 
the. boys  at  their  desks  needed  no  stimulus  firom  him,  but  his  presence  in  the 
room  to  make  them  diligent  in  their  work.  I  do,  however,  remember  one 
memorable  exception,  when  he,  without  a  word,  stepped  down  from  his  plat- 
form and  gave  a  box  on  each  ear  to  two  boys,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
annoying  him  or  their  neighbors,  by  somewhat  disorderiy  conversation  and 
neglect  of  their  work.  They  are  hving  now,  and  I  presume  they  remember  the 
occurrence,  although  they  are  more  than  sixty  years  old. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  began  every  day  with  the  calling  of  the  roll, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  oflbring  of  a  prayer.  The  roll  never  contained 
more  than  thirty  six  names,  and  till  Mr.  Holland  left  to  become  a  tutor  in  New 
Haven,  your  name  was  the  first  and  mine  was  the  last  in  the  list.    That  roll- 
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call  80  impressed  itself  on  my  young  ears,  that  I  can  repeat  considerable 
portions  of  it  in  order  even  now.   • 

Mr.  Holland's  reputation  as  a  classical  scholaf  was  not  confined  to  the 
Hopkins  School.  He  was  a  competitor  for  the  highest  eminence  at  Yale,  and 
he  was  called  hither  to  a  tutorship,  after  an  unusually  short  interval  after  hia 
graduation.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages in  Washington,  (now  Trinity)  Ck)Uege.    He  died  in  1842. 

The  next  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  was  Ashbel  Smith,  a  college 
classmate  of  Mr.  Holland,  also  distinguished  for  enthusiasm  and  success  as  a 
classical  scholar.  He  accepted  the  position,  as  it  was  understood,  only  for  the 
remnant  of  the  school  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  September,  1826,  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Barrows,  who  then  entered  on  the  career  of  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  which 
has  not  yet  ended.  It  was  before  his  administration  began  that  the  little  class 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was,  on  one  occasion,  badly  tripped  at  an  examina- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  the  trustees.  We  had  found  out,  I  will  not  say  how, 
what  sentences  in  the  Latin  Reader  we  should  be  examined  on.  Of  course, 
when  the  time  came,  one  of  the  trustees,  Jonathan  W.  Eklwards,  Esq.,  a  most 
gentlemanly  man,  and  one  who  had  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  his  early  studies, 
was  apparently  encouraged  by  our  good  performance  to  continue  the  examina- 
tion, and  so,  selecting  a  sentence,  be  asked  one  of  the  class  to  translate  it.  The 
sentence  was:  MvlUie  aunt  iUecebrae peccandL  The  unfortunate  boy  translated 
it:  Many  are  (he  feathers  of  a  peacock.  The  dignified  trustees  were  too  polite 
to  smile,  but  they  let  the  class  off  without  any  more  questions 

The  next  two  years  the  school  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
very  different  firom  Mr.  Holland,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  disciplinarian,  but  he 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  good  results  of  his  teaching.  He  individualized 
the  boys,  stimulating  the  laggards,  encouraging  those  who  were  inclined  to 
effort,  and  honoring  the  successful  with  promotion.  He  evidently  had  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  He  devised  new  methods  of  instruction 
and  introduced  better  books.  At  one  time  I  remember  he  gave  the  whole 
school  (which,  by  the  way,  increased  under  him  in  the  old  school-house  tp  44 
scholars),  lessons  in  colloquial  Latin,  and  afler  a  little  training,  required  of  every 
boy  to  make  all  his  requests  and  answer  in  that  language  all  questions,  except 
those  which  were  put  to  the  class  reciting.  He  also  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Arithmetic,  which  was  at  that  time  the  only  branch  of  mathematics 
required  for  admission  to  college.  The  method  of  his  instruction  in  it  was 
such  that  I  think  nearly  every  boy  in  the  school,  being  conscious  of  making 
real  progress  in  the  science,  took  a  genuine  delight  in  the  study.  And  this  was 
in  general  the  secret  of  Mr.  Barrow's  success  in  all  his  teachings.  The  boys 
were  conducted  along  in  the  intelligent  and  progressive  use  of  their  own 
powers,  and  were,  in  a  measure,  made  conscious  of  their  own  intellectual 
growth  as  well  as  increase  in  knowledge. 

Before  Mr.  Barrows  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  school,  the 
trustees  decided  to  open  its  doors  to  a  much  larger  number  of  pupila  A  new 
building  was  erected  with  accommodations  fbr  a  hundred  boys,  and  two  gentle- 
men who  were  near  the  head  of  the  dass,  just  graduated  at  Yale,  were 
associated  with  Mr.  Barrows,  who  consented  to  remain  beyond  the  traditional 
two  years,  and  become  the  Principal  of  the  new  institution.  Of  the  two 
new  teachers  Mr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  is  still  a  distinguished  educator,  and  does 
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not  need  to  be  described  here.  He  has  never  ceased  to  be  enthusiastic  and 
aggressive  in  his  work,  whether  as  a  student  or  a  teacher,  nor  to  inspire  pupils 
possessed  of  anj  degree  of  earnestness  within  them,  with  a  deep  love  for  their 
work.  His  spedal  department  of  instruction  was  mathematics,  which  was  now 
carried  beyond  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  as  the  school  was 
open  for  those  also  who  were  not  intending  to  be  liberallj  educated.  But  he 
took  his  share  also  of  what  we  maj  call  the  minor  branches,  and  he  carried  the 
flame  thought  and  earnestness  into  them.  He  gave  us  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reading  aloud,  and  some  of  the  very  tones  with  which  he  gave  power  and 
interpretation  to  passages  which  he  read  to  us,  still  linger  in  mj  ears. 

The  other  teacher  was  William  Garter.  He  was  an  able  and  a  most  faithfbl 
teacher.  His  very  soul  was  flill  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  boys, — not 
their  scholarship  merely  or  mainly,  but  especially  their  character.  He  was  the 
same  man  in  the  Grammar  Sobool  that  he  was  afterwards  in  the  tutorship  in 
Tale,  and  in  his  life  as  n  home  missionary,  and  a  clergyman  in  the  west.  His 
whole  life  was  filled  with  efforts  to  make  men  better,  and  to  make  them  more 
efficient  for  good  work  in  life. 

The  two  years  during  which  these  three  men  were  associated  as  teachers, 
were,  so  fiir  as  I  am  qualified  to  judge,  more  productive  of  good  in  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School,  than  any  other  period  of  the  same  length  from  the  time  when 
it  was  first  established,  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  scholars  was 
much  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
never  so  large  afterwards.  Now  the  school  is  merged  in  the  Public  High 
School,  and  although  that  High  School  is  of  priceless  value  to  Hartford,  and  of 
far  broader  immediate  usefulness  to  the  town  and  county  of  Hartford  than  the 
old  Grammar  School  was,  there  are  some  indications,  I  fear,  that  the  old  Latin 
School  is  overshadowed  by  it  At  any  rate,  the  number  of  Hartford  young 
men  now  studying  for  the  degpree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  our  various  colleges, 
has  greatly  fallen  off.  In  1818,  when  S.  H.  Huntingdon,  Esq.,  now  the  veteran 
of  the  Hartford  bar,  and  the  late  Thomas  G.  Perkins,  were  seniors  in  Yale, 
there  were  seventeen  students  there  from  Hartford.*  The  population  of  Hart- 
ford was  then  6,003.  The  population  now  is  about  42,000 ;  but  the  number  of 
students  in  the  corresponding  classes  in  that  college,  is  less  now^than  it  was 
when  the  population  of  the  town  was  only  6,003.  On  turning  to  the  catalogues 
of  other  colleges  for  this  year,  I  find  in  the  corresponding  classes  of  Amherst, 
Harvard,  Trinity,  and  Williams,  all  told,  only  thirteen  from  Hartford.f  This  is 
snrprising.  I  fear  our  dear  old  city  is  not  educating  its  own  supply  of  profes- 
sional men.  I  wish  that  some  one,  who  is  familiar  with  the  present  generation 
of  Hartford  men,  would  run  over  the  list  of  Hartford  lawyers,  for  instance,  and 
Bee  bow  many  were  bom  there.  Does  Hartford  have  to  import  its  leading 
men  ?  This  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  and  it  may  connect  itself  in 
some  way  with  the  history  of  tlie  Hartford  Grammar  School. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

New  Haven,  Feb.  18,  1878.  Thomas  A.  Thacheb. 

JCvUt  bf  (JU  Editor. 

*  The  number  of  jtapils  belong inf  to  the  clnwieal  departmrnt  of  the  Public  High  School  in  1877, 
was  ass,  of  which,  118  were  girls.  The  Dumber  who  left  the  institution  to  enter  college  was  9. 
Thm  average  number  since  1648  has  been  from  5  to  6. 

t  This  was  an  exeepiiooal  jear,  probably  not  another  such  in  the  history  of  the  college.  From 
1890  to  1830  there  was  an  average  of  five  students  in  the  undergraduate  classes  of  Yale.  The 
causes,  which  have  reduced  the  number  of  college  students  in  other  cities,  have  operated  in  Hartford. 
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Sehool^houses. 

The  earliest  record  respecting  a  school-house  in  the  Town  was  in  1642 
in  a  *  note  of  the  Town's  Goods.'  Item — 2  great  guns ;  and  carriages 
and  other  things  belonging  to  the  town  in  the  school-house.' 

In  1649,  Hho  desires  of  many,  calling  for  better  conveniency  than  hith- 
erto hath  been  attained,'  it  was  agreed  that  *  £140  should  be  paid  in  the 
way  of  a  rate  to  the  Townsmen,'  and  it  being  conceived  that  this  sum 
would  fall  short  of  attaining  such  house  as  may  be  suitable,  the  town 
guarantees  to  such  persons  as  shall  make  addition  to  the  same,  either  in 
timber  or  brick,  that  the  building  shall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  contributing. 

In  1649,  £20  out  of  a  rate  for  £60  was  appropriated  to  the  school- 
house.  In  1650,  £40  was  Mevicd  for  the  building  of  the  school'  In 
1655,  a  committee  was  authorized  to  buy  or  build  houses  for  the  school. 

In  1661,  the  Townsmen  were  empowered  to  hire  John  Church's  house 
{near  Phelps'  block  in  North  Main  street] ;  and  again  in  1661,  *  to  hire  a 
house  for  the  school  to  be  kept  by  Mr.  Pitkin  therein.' 

ScJiool-hause  for  Grammar  School  in  166G. 

In  the  *  agreement  between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin  abont 
disposing  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  Legacy,'  after  giving  the  sum  of  4002.  of 
which  ^  the  Hills'  (arm  shall  be  a  part  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  by  them,'  the  Trustees  add — '  We  do  also  desire  and  request  that  the 
school-house  may  be  set  upon  the  house  lot  which  was  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  Jeremy  Adams  where  our  worthy  friend  did  much  desire 
and  endeavor  that  a  school-house  might  be  set'  The  house  lot  of 
Jeremy  Adams,  in  the  plan  of  the  Town  of  Hartford  in  1640  prepared 
by  Mr.  William  S.  Porter,  was  beyond  State  House  square  on  Main 
street,  but  he  occupied  about  the  date  of  this  agreement,  a  house  near 
where  now  stands  the  Universalist  Church. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  management  of  property  left  by  Gov. 
Hopkins  and  others  for  the  maintenance  of  a  '  Grammar,'  *  Latin,'  *  Free ' 

*  school,'  were  authorized  by  the  town  in  Jan.  80,  1665,  Ho  build  a 
school-house  in  the  most  convenient  place  between  William  Warren's 
and  Nath.  Willctt's  house  lot,  which  was  Thomas  Greenhill's.' 

The  house  lot  of  Nathaniel  Willett  was  on  the  south  corner  of,  what 
are  now,  Main  and  Elm  streets ;  and  William  Warren's  house  lot  which 
was  Thomas  Greenhill's,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Main  street.  The 
school-house  appears  to  have  been  located  in  '  the  Highway ' — now  Main 
street,  nearly  in  front  of  Linden  place* ;  and  there  it  proved  to  be  very 
much  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seymour  when  he  decided  to  erect  a 
dwelling-house  for  himself  in  1749.    For  in  that  year  [Dec.  20,]  upon  the 

*  Mr.  Hooker  locates  the  ichool-bouM  in  the  itreet  on  the  west  side  of  Main,  near  Linden 
place.  That  a  school-boase  stood  in  Main  street  in  Dee.  1719  is  evident  from  the  Beeofds,  for  on 
that  day  the  Town  granted  to  William  Webster,  and  otbera  lirinf  remote  from  the  South  Meeting 
House,  permission  to  set  up  a  shelter  for  their  horsee  when  they  come  to  meeting  on  S^ibath  day, 

*  on  the  highway,  to  be  eighty  Aet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  aoatb  end  of  the  School 
bouse,  by  Mr.  Howard*s  leoee.* 
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request  of  Thomas  Seymour  'desiring  liberty  to  remoTo  the  schoor-house 
from  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  It  tocu  Voted^  that  the  said 
Thomas  Sejrmonr  shall  have  liberty,  and  liberty  is  hereby  granted  to 
him  to  remove  the  said  school-house  to  some  convenient  place  not  more 
than  twenty  rods  from  the  River,  exclusive  of  the  River  banks,  where  it 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  particular  person  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Committee  of  said  school,  provided  he  do  it  at  his  own 
charge  and  leave  it  in  good  condition.  The  house  was  probably  not 
removed  till  three  years  afterwards  when  Mr.  Seymour  completed  his 
own  dwelling-house  [still  standing  and  known  as  the  Russ  House],  and 
the  Committee  purchased  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Woodbridge  a  lot  of  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  Free  Grammar  School. 

The  school  lot  purchased  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Woodbridge,  in  1753,  was 
on  the  highway  along  the  north  bank  of  Little  River  [and  known  from 
that  date  as  School  ftveei  until  1825,  when  it  was  changed  to  its  present 
designation  of  Areh  street]  was  68  feet  on  the  line  of  the  street,  with  a 
depth  of  290  feet  The  west  line  was  216  feet  from  Main  street,  and  the 
lot  between  Main  street  and  the  school-yard  was  owned  by  Timothy  and 
Josiah  Shepard — who,  with  their  descendants,  have  occupied  the  comer 
for  a  grocery  store  until  quite  a  recent  period. 

In  1803,  the  question  of  a  new  location  and  house  was  agitated,  but 
was  nol  settled  till  1810  (Jan.  29),  when  the  trustees  authorized  the  sale 
of  that  portion  of  the  old  lot  on  School  street,  not  then  disposed  of,t  to 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  and  the  removal  of  the  school  to  a  house  and  lot  on 
Wells  alley.  The  old  school  building  was  removed  to  the  south  side  of 
School  street,  and,  it  is  a  tradition  credited  by  many,  that  it  is  still 
(1878)  standing  a  forlorn  monument  of  the  past,  next  to  Franklin  market. 

The  lot,  with  an  office,  belonged  to  the  assignees  of  Thomas  Y.  Sey- 
mour, and  was  bounded  south  on  Buckingham  street,  west  on  land  of 
William  Bradley,  £.sq.,  [in  the  deed  of  assignment,  on  *  highway  recently 
laid  out  \  north  on  highway  [afterward  called  Wells  allcv]  and  east  by 
land  of  John  Dodd,  Jr.,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman. 
The  lot  contains  about  one  acre  and  a  half,  more  or  less.  The  little  law- 
office  of  Mr.  Seymour  was  lengthened  and  pn^rly  furnished  with  scats 
and  desks,  and  a  little  belfry  added  at  the  east  end,  surmounted  by  a 
fish  for  a  weather  vane,  from  which  the  bell  rung  out  the  new  summons 
rooming  and  afternoon  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  next  remove  of  the  school  was  in  1826,  but  only  for  a  few  rods  to 
the  south,  to  make  room  for  another  structure  of  brick,  which  was  not 
erected  till  1828 — when  the  plan  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  accommo- 
dations was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  ^  one-man  classical  school '  became  a 
New  England  academy  with  four  teachers--organized  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  Phillips  Andover  academy,  with  the  English  department  in  the 
same  building,  and  not  as  a  distinct  school  as  at  Andover  at  that  date. 

t  The  rear  or  north  part  of  the  Grammar  «cbo(4  lot  [SIS  fSaet  by  54]  on  School  ttroet  wa»  sold  to 
Chauneey  Goodrich  in  April,  1799,  and  ty  him,  in  Auguit  of  the  lame  year,  was  conveyed  to 
'  Jevemiah  Wadcworth,  whote  mq  Daniel  Wadavorth  purehand  the  aoath  part  on  School  street 
(about  70  ft.  sqoarej  of  the  Trwleee,  in  1810. 
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i%in  0/  Oronnds  and  Building  fa  1733,  and  in  1S28. 

The  follon'mg  diB^nm  exhibits  the  ground  of  ths  Qninnur  School  ts 
it  vas  in  1753  to  1610.  The  original  dniring  is  in  the  posiiesaion  of  A. 
S.  Porter,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the  surveyor,  Solomon  Porter,  irho  iru  mas- 
ter of  the  Grammar  Sphool  in  1790-92. 

The  rear  or  northern  portion  of  the  Bchool  lot,  as  parchRsed  of  lira. 
Woodbridge  in  1760,  is  now  occupied  in  part  bj  tbe  house  on  Prospect 
street,  huilt  bj  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Tcrrj;  and  in  p«rt  bj  the  house,  built  hy  Dtoid  Wadsworth  for  bis 
nurd,  Trumbull  Hudson,  and  occupied  successive!;  by  the  late  Henrj  Hud- 
son and  David  Watkioson, — now  owned  and  occupied  by  G.  H 
Bartholomew,  Beq.,  whose  garden  extending  to  Arch  street,  was  tba 
play-ground  oryud  of  the  QramoMr  boys,  from  1758  to  1810. 
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ooNTsnrunoKS  to  thb  htstort  of«thb  pubuo  moB  school  of  habtiobt^ 

Xir  A  URTSR  to  T^  PIUNOIPAL. 


BENRY  BARNARl),  LL.D.,TO  PROF.  B.  M.  CAPRON. 
])ba.r  Sis:  In  oomplying  with  year  request  to  Jot  down  briefly  the  sabstance 
of  car  talks  on  efforts  put  forth  here  in  Hartford  and  in  Gonnecticat  generally, 
|Hior  to  tiie  final  action  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in  184&-7  to 
establish  a  Public  High  .School,  to  reyive  the  old  requirements  of  the  Statutes, 
by  which  such  a  school  (called  originally  a  grammar  school  for  the  town,  or 
county),  was  made  poasible,  I  shall  note  such  only  as  I  was  personally  conversant 
with,  viz :  Efforts  (1,)  to  change  the  law,  by.  which  such  School  Societies  aa 

r 

Hartford,  or  the  Districts  into  which  the  compact  portions  of  all  the  cities  and 
Tillages  of  the  State  were  unfortunately  divided,  could  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  different  grades  (including  the  highest),  and  maintain  the  same 
by  tax  like  any  other  public  interest;  and  (2,)  to  induce  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated to  give  up  their  reliance  on  academies  and  select  schools  and  unite  in 
establishing  on  the  firm  basis  of  public  law  and  with  a  proper  equipment  of 
school-house,  apparatus,  and  teachers,  a  local  school  which  while  it  met  their 
wants  better  than  any  existing  institution,  should  also  be  open  to  worthy  and 
tainted  children  of  their  poorer  and  lees  fortunate  fellow-citizens.  I  will  try  to 
be  brie^  but  as  this  chapter  in  our  school  history  seems  not  to  be  fteeAi  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to 
show  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  and  done  too  with  some  thorough- 
ness, before  the  policy  of  a  Public  High  School  supported  by  tax  could  be  put 
beck  on  the  statute  book,  and  into  the  hearts  and  habits  of  this  people. 

The  English,  and  Classical  High  School  of  Hartford,  as  established  in  1847  by 
the  First  School  Society  (now  coterminous  with  the  TownX  and  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  present  connectioo  with  the  Trustees  of  the  old  Town  Grammar 
School,  may  be  regarded,  legally  and  historically,  as  the  School  taught  by  Mr. 
Higgtnson  in  1637,  Mr.  Rollins  in  1641,  and  Mr.  Andrews  in  1643,  and  partially 
endowed  by  the  Town  in  1642 ;  the  Grammar  School  made  imperative  on  Hart- 
ford as  a  town  of  one  hundred  &milies  by  the  act  of  1660,  "  the  masters  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  &r  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University  " 
then  in  operation  in  Cambridge;  the  Latin  School,  **for  the  maintenance"  of 
which  William  Gibbins  (steward  of  the  Wyllys  family)  who  died  in  1656,  de- 
vised by  will  about  thirty  acres  of  meadow  and  upland  in  Pennywiae,  in  the 
town  of  Wethersfield  (part  of  the  tract  on  the  Cove  on  which  E.  G.  Howe  in 
1863  erected  a  residence);  the  County  Grammar  School  in  aid  of  which  the 
General  Court  appropriated  in  1672  six  hundrid  acres  of  land  *'  to  be  improved 
in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  School  in  said 
county,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever  '*;  and  one  of  the  two  Free  Schools 

15 
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ordered  in  1690 — "the  one  at  Hartford,  and  the  other  at  New  Haven,  the  mas- 
ters whereof  shall  be  chosen  hy  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  countj*, 
for  the  schooling  of  all  such  children  as  shall  come  to  be  taught  (among  other 
things)  the  Latin  and  English  languages,"  and  towards  the  salary  of  such  masters 
the  school  revenne  from  bequests  (of  Edward  Hopkins  and  others),  were  ai>- 
propriated. 

The  Town  Grammar  School  and  Ck>unt7  Free  School,  tlms  supported  in  part 
by  taxation  and  in  part  by  endowment,  was  made  imperative  on  Hartford,  and 
was  maintained  with  vaiying  elBciencj  till  1*798^  when  its  funds  and  manage- 
ment were  transferred  to  Trustees,  "  to  maintain  according  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  donor  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  branches 
of  science  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  other  usefiii 
languages;  of  tlie  grammar  of  the  English  tongue;  of  geography,  navigation, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to  an  education 
at  the  University,  or  a  life  of  active  employment"  Although  the  school,  under 
its  new  management,  was  never  brought  up  to  the  standard  set  forth  in  its 
charter,  the  immediate  results  were  fiivorable, — the  funds  were  better  adminis- 
tered, the  income  was  increased,  and  a  succession  of  able  teachers  (generally 
graduates  of  excellent  scholarship  from  Yale  College)  were  secured.  But  hav. 
ing  no  organic  connection  with  other  public  school^  it  exerted  no  influence 
except  to  depress  them  by  withdrawing  the  children  of  the  educated  and  wealthy 
&milies,  who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  Having  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  town,  neither  trustees  or  teachers  made  reports,  or  did  any  thing  to 
awaken  public  interest  in  the  School.  With  a  fixed  and  very  limited  curricu- 
lum, which  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  oollege,  and  with  only  one  teacher 
the  education  given  was  very  one-sided,  and  was  always  deficient  in  science 
and  English  studies.  There  were  times,  when  both  teachers  and  trustees 
needed  the  rousing  shake  of  a  town  meeting,  and  the  School  needed  to  be  lifted 
up  to  a  new  and  higher  plane  of  action  by  the  aid  of  larger  appropriations  and 
public  sympathy. 

A  change  in  the  school  policy  of  the  State,  commenced  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  consummated  in  1795,  by  which  ecclesiastical  societies  under  the  designa- 
tion of  School  Societies,  were  clothed  with  the  powers  and  duties  before  attached 
exclusively  to  towns ;  the  multiplication  and  special  incorporation  of  School 
Districts ;  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  gradation  in  the  revision 
of  the  school  law  in  1*799,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  School  in 
certain  towns  was  no  longer  made  imperative,  but  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon school  of  a  higher  order  was  left  with  each  School  Society  to  establish  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  at  a  legal  meeting  warned  for 
that  purpose — this  radical  change,  coupled  with  other  changes  quite  as  fbnda- 
mental  in  the  school  habits  of  the  people  in  which  the  strength  of  a  popular 
school  system  like  that  of  New  England  and  Scotland  resides ;  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  property  taxation,  which  ceased  to  be  compulsory  in  1822  by 
the  silent  operation  of  a  provision  of  law  introduced  in  1820;  the  growing  and 
fatal  reliance  of  parents  on  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  support 
of  their  district  school ;  and  the  mere  perfhnctory  inspection  of  schools,  and 
examination  of  teachers  with  a  view  of  not  losing  by  open  neglect  the  distribu- 
tive share  of  the  dividends, — ^tbese  and  other  causes,  operating  all  over  the 
State^  reduced  the  common  schools  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found 
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hj  intelligent  observers  among  oureelvefl,  such  as  Denison  Olmsted,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  James  L.  Eingsley,  Thomas  Robbins,  Hawlej 
Olmsted,  Samuel  J.  May,  William  A.  Aloott,  William  0.  Woodbridge  and  otherp, 
from  1 825  to  1830.  About  ihtA  time  originated  the  great  '*  School  Revival "  of 
New  England,  for  the  causes  which  operated  here  had  produced  similar  deteri- 
oration in  common  schools  in  other  States,  or  at  least  had  arrested  that  devel- 
opment which  was  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wider  and  better  edu- 
cation for  all  classes  of  society.  Of  this  revival  in  Connecticut  I  have  given  a 
brief  history  elsewhere,  indoding  the  Hartford  School  Improvement  Society, 
wliich  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  winter  of  1826-27 ;  the  Oration  of  ProC 
Olmsted,  and  the  Letters  of  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  proposing  a  Teachers'  Seminary, 
and  the  plan  of  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  William  A.  Alcott  to  establish  one  in 
this  city  in  1828,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  been  the  first  on  this  conti- 
nent ;  the  movements  of  Hawley  Olmdted  in  -the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1826  and  '27;  the  great  State  Convention  held  in  tiiis  city  in  1830,  and  other 
meetings  and  publication& 

The  immediate  fruits  of  this  revival  of  educational  iaterest  in  Hartford,  was 
a  renovation,  after  a  poor  fashion,  of  all  our  sohool-houses,  the  addition  of  an 
English  department  to  the  Grammar  School,  And  a  reorganization  of  the  studies, 
and  classification  of  the  pupils  'm  tiie  Center  and  South  District  Schools.  But 
the  efforts  put  forth  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  difficulty — they  did  not  de- 
stroy the  independent  existence  of  the  Districts ;  they  did  not  restore  the  old 
system  of  town  taxation  or  induce  the  School  Society  to  exercise  that  right 
which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  it;  they  did  not  bring  all  the  schools  into  a 
well  adjusted  system,  «o  that  the  lower  should  fVimish  a  regular  supply  of  pupils 
for  the  higher,  and  \he  highest  operate  with  a  healthy  stimulus  on  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  all  the  schools  below ;  they  did  not  provide  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  reports  by  which  the  people  were  kept  annually  advised  of  what  was 
doing  in  this  most  vital  and  productive  of  all  their  interests,  the  right  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  city.  Not  securing  these  objects,  not  only  was  the 
work  begun  not  finished,  but  a  reaction  took  place,  or  at  least  further  progress 
was  hardly  perceptible,  and  in  the  Grammar  School,  after  a  brief  period  of 
prosperity,  the  scheme  of  1828  broke  down,  so  for  at  least  that  in  1838,  and  for 
many  years  before,  the  sons,  not  only  of  wealthy  families,  but  of  many  who 
could  ill  afford  the  expense,  were  sent  out  of  town,  and  out  of  the  State,  to  ob- 
tain a  good  English  education. 

In  1837  my  public  connection  with  school  agitation  began  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  m  the  advocacy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Sharpe  of  Ab- 
ington,  to  provide  for  the  more  thorough  local  visitation  of  schools,  and  of  a 
resolution  to  secure  for  the  first  time  through  the  Comptroller  official  informa* 
tion  respecting  the. common  schools  of  the  Stato.  In  remarks  on  the  latter 
measure,  I  ventured  the  opinion,  "  that  our  district  schools  had  sunk  into  a 
deplorable  condition  of  ineflSoiency,  and  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of  com- 
mon in  its  best  sense;  that  there  was  not  one  educated  family  in  a  hundred 
that  relied  on  the  district  school  for  the  instniction  of  their  children ;  and  if 
they  did  go,  the  instruction  received  was  of  the  most  elementary  character.  All 
the  higher  education  of  the  State  was  given  in  denominational  academies  and 
irresponsible  private  schools  of  eveiy  grade  of  demerit.  I  may  be  wrong 
although  I  speak  as  a  victim  of  a  miserable  district  school  in  the  chief  dty  of 
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the  State.    Let  as  have  light,  and  then  oor  succeaBora  here  can  act  with  knowl- 
edge and  thorougiineas." 

In  1838,  as  soon  aa  I  waa  returned  a  member  of  the  House,  I  addressed 
myself  to  tlie  host  preparation  I  could  make  for  the  thorough  diacussion  of  this 
subject.*  I  hurried  up  the  preparation  of  the  sodetj  school  returns,  which  T 
found  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  unarranged  and  uncollated ;  a  circular  was 
addressed  to  every  member  elect  for  information  on  certain  points  specified,  and 
three  weeks  were  devoted  to  personaS  visits,  public  and  private,  to  schools,  and 
conferences  with  school  men,  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  State.  Soon  after  tlie 
House  was  organized,  a  select  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  subject,  of 
which  I  was  made  chairman,  aad  aa  my  circular  had  arrested  the  attention  of 
roemben^  there  was  much  talk  and  looking  forward  to  legislative  action.  I 
soon  found  that  with  nearly  every  member,  the  next  election  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  that  any  measure,  calculated  to  disturb  the  relations  of  political 
parties  by  giving  to  the  minority  the  slightest  chance  for  crying  increased  tax- 
ation, or  suggested  a  suspicion  of  diminishing  the  dividends  of  the  School 
Fund,  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  It  was  therefore  not  deemed 
advisable  to  broach  any  radical  change  in  the  system,  but  simply  provide  the 
machinery  for  a  wide-spread  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  inaugurate  a  system 


*Tlie  rabject  in  its  larfMt  leope  wu  oot  new  to  dm.  Cireanwtanen  had  made  me  acquainted 
witii  the  Latin  Bebool  and  the  Englidi  Claadcal  School  of  Boston,  the  Central  High  School  of 
Woreetter,  the  Gymnathia  of  Dwight  at  New  Hareii,  and  of  Cogiwell  and  Bancroft  at  Noitb- 
hamptoo,  and  I  had  hraagfat  eevmal  of  them  to  the  attentioa  of  the  Tnuteet  of  the  Hartford  Gram- 
mar School,  at  the  time  Um  reoifaniiation  was  under  eootideratiim  in  1888^  and  1833;  and 
letten  dweribing  them  will  be  found  in  the  old  file  of  the  New  Erghnd  Review.  At  a  trareler, 
**  not  floathig  about  in  a  mifcdlaneoua  way/*  but  baTing  a  specific  object  in  Tiew  in  every  city 
or  country  Tisited,  the  scImoI  bad  always  been  an  ol^jeet  of  interest  as  an  index  and  measure  of 
the  eiTtliiation  and  cnltare  of  a  ptople.  In  this  way,  without  the  sltghtesli  expectatioo  of  erer 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  school  organiiation  and  admhiistratioo,  I  had  studied  the  best  sehool 
systems  of  Europe,  end  had  visited  several  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  the  secondary 
and  technical  grade  befoie  the  close  of  1836 ;  and  in  a  Tolume,  for  which  I  made  memoranda, 
and  eolleeted  material,  it  was  my  pnrpoae  to  discuss  in  the  light  of  European  experience,  among 
other  topics :— L  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Ibr  neglected  and  semi-eriminal  children. 
IL  Seooodary  dehoob— designed  lo  ptepaie  candidates  for  the  highest  literary  and  seientillc  in- 
struction in  Universities  and  Polytedmic  Institutes.  III.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  or  University 
of  Science  and  Modem  Languages,  with  schools  and  classes  of  practical  applieatioo  to  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  commerce,  mines,  maaufaeture,  loeomotion,  etc.  IV.  Schooh  Ibr  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  Teachef»--elenientary  and  higher.  V.  School  Inspection  and  Central 
Administration.  Much  of  the  material  gatheied  for  these  chapters  was  published  in  Appendix 
IV.  to  my  Annual  Report  for  I83IM0,  and  subsM|nently  embodied  with  later  infimnatioo  iu  the 
volumes  entitled  AVUsrac/  JEdireafM«  in  Ewtpt;  R^wrwuUrj  SdUels  end  Eduntimt;  and 
JVVraui/  SekooU  and  eOsr  ^gmtein  for  CAe  Pr^fnnmal  Trnmmg  e/  TVecAcrs.  At  a  much 
earlier  period,  the  vital  importance  of  universal  edocatioo  to  a  government  fast  approaching  to 
universal  suHrage  and  universal  eligibility  to  offlee,  had  been  dwelt  on  in.  aa  Oration  delivered  in 
the  North  Oongfcgatiooal  Chureh  oo  the  4th  of  July,  1834 ;  the  importance  of  Schools  and  Edu- 
cation, oot  only  to  the  ultiosate  suteem  of  the  Cohioy  of  Liberia,  hot  to  prevent  it  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  barbarbm  of  a  Continent,  was  one  of  the  topics  of  an  Addrom  before  the 
Connecticut  Rranch  of  the  American  Coloniiation  Society,  in  the  Center  Church  Conference 
Room,  July,  1833 :  and  the  weight  of  universal  popular  intelligence  in  the  settlement  of  inter* 
natiooal  difiBwences  before  War  was  declared,  and  in  demand'ng  the  arbitration  of  neutnl  powers 
before  appealing  to  brute  fbvee,  was  dieeuased  in  an  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society, 
in  the  North  Baptist  Church,  hi  December,  1834.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  school  systeas 
of  Prussia  was  gained  from  Adams*  (John  Quincy)  LUUrMfrom  SiUaia^  in  which  he  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  far-reaching  school  policy  of  Frederic  II. ;  and  LeUera  from  Ormumy  by  Henry 
£.  Dwight,  published  in  18S8. 
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of  annual  reports^  by  which  the  people  in  each  aocietj,  and  the  Legislature, 
ahonld  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  suggestions  for  tlieir 
improyement  In  the  speech,  introducing  and  explaining  this  measure,  the 
legislation  of  the  State  was  reviewed,  and  the  gradual  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  old  system  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  our  faUure  to 
meet,  by  better  educated  teachers,  and  a  more  scientific  course  of  instruction, 
the  exigencies  of  increased  population  and  wealth,  and  of  diversified  industries. 

What  changes  have  we  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  College?  where  can  any  special  preparation  be  made  for  occupations 
which  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  engineering,  and  chemlstiy  7  I  know 
not  a  single  school  in  the  State  in  which  drawing  is  taught;  and  yet  without  it^ 
erwf  mechanic  labors  under  daily  disadvantage,  and  the  whole  field  of  design 
and  all  the  highest  domains  of  art  are  closed.  But  without  even  alluding  to 
new  studies — where  are  the  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  the  stat- 
utes, down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  made  imperative?  Where  is  the 
**  town  of  100  householders,"  or  of  1,000  even,  which  maintains  a  public  Gram- 
mar School,  "  the  teacher  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University?*'  Where  is  the  "County  Town"  which 
maintains  a  ^''ftee  school  for  all  such  children  as  shall  come  there  to  be  taught 
(among  other  branches)  the  Latin  and  English  languages,  the  master  thereof 
to  be  paid  one-half  by  the  oounty,  and  the  other  half  out  of  tlie  school  revenue 
given  or  to  be  given  for  this  use,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  rest  by  the 
respective  towns?"  Where  are  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  General  Court  in  1672  to  each  of  the  four  oounty  towns, 
**  forever  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Grammar  School  in  said  County,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever?"  Where 
is  the  town  or  State  officer,  who  knows  the  condition  of  the  beneficent  bequest 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  which  "  hopeful  youth  were  to  be  bred  up  at  Grammar 
School  and  College  for  the  service  ot  the  country  ?"  If  there  is  a  Free  Grammar 
School,  in  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  which  does  not  require  a  pretty  high  fee  for 
admission,  I  should  like  to  know  its  location  and  teaclier.  And  what  substi- 
tute has  the  State  provided  for  this  abandonment  of  the  whole  field  of  higher 
education?  What  security  have  parents  who  are  not  competent  themselves  to 
judge,  that  these  chartered  academies,  and  numerous  adventure  schools,  are  per- 
forming well  or  at  all  the  work,  which  our  Others  thought  to  be  essential  to  the 
commonwealth?  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  this  subject — there  is 
not  a  Public  Grammar  School  in  the  State  resting  for  support  on  property  tax- 
ation, and  to  which  a  poor  but  talented  lad  could  enter  except  as  a  recipient  of 
diarity.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  great  Public  Schools  of  Eng- 
land, resting  on  the  endowments  of  centuries — nothing  like  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  where  in  Brougham's  day  the  sons  of  the  noble  and  the  shopkeeper 
occupied  the  same  bench — nothing  like  the  Real  and  Burgher  Schools  of  Leipeic, 
much  leas  the  Gymnasiums  of  Berlin  and  other  G«rmaa  cities,  which  although 
not  fifve,  are  so  aided  by  the  state  or  municipality,  or  so  endowed  with  scbolar- 
shipo^  Ihat  the  poorest  boy,  if  talented  and  worthy,  can  get  his  preparation  for 
the  University,  and  enter  into  free  competition  for  government  appointment 
and  professional  promotion; — nothing  like  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  where  a 
son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  said  to  have  taken  the  second 
prize,  when  the  first  was  awarded  to  the  boy  whose  fkther  sawed  the  masters* 
wood." 

OUier  topics,  connected  with  the  past  legislation  and  the  existing  condition 
of  the  common  sdioola, — the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children  at  school, 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  1698  which  required  the 
selectmen  "  to  see  that  not  a  single  family  should  allow  so  much  barbarism  in 
its  midst  as  to  have  a  single  child  unable  to  read  the  holy  Word  of  God,  and 
tlie  good  laws  of  this  colony;"  the  itinerating  and  non-professional  class  of 
teadiers;  the  absence  of  constant,  intelligent,  and  skilled  inspection ;  the  inad- 
equate and  defective  mode  of  supporting  the  system,  Ac.,  were  discussed,  closing 
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with  an  appeal  to  members  to  at  least  inaugurate  a  sjstero  of  State  aupervisioii, 
by  which  tlie  people  and  the  Legislature  should  be  advised  in  an  official  way  of 
the  actual  condition  and  desirable  improvements  of  our  school  system.  On  mo- 
tion of  Roger  Minot  Slierman,  the  Nestor  of  the  House,  the  bill  was  put  at 
once  on  its  final  reading,  and  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Act 
passed  the  Senate  with  but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  originator  of  the  measure, 
after  an  effort  on  bia  part  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  position  by  Tiiomaa 
II  Gallaudet  and  Lorin  P.  Waldo,  was  made  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools^  instituted  by  this  Act. 

In  the  week  following  tbe  adjoumment  of  the  Legislature,  as  President  of 
the  Young  Men's  Institnte,  t&en  just  established,  I  was  invited  to  explain  its 
plans  of  operation,  and  commend  tbem  to  the  personal  cooperation  of  the  young 
men,  and  tbe  pecuniary  aid  of  tbe  citizens  of  Hartford  generaUy.  With  my 
mind  full  of  the  discassions  of  the  House,  and  with  a  plan*  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  wants  of  cities  carefully  and  thoroughly  jdigested,  in  which 
institutions  like  the  Institute,  then  generally  designated  Lyoeumsi  had  an  im- 
portant place,  OB  the  erening  of  the  4th  of  Jnly  I  deliTered  a  lecture  ic  the 
Center  Church,  in  which,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  had  not  yet  been  chilled 
by  the  apathy  and  opposition  of  those  it  desired  to  benefit,  I  magnified  the 
work  the  young  men  bad  began,  by  making  it  part  of  a  system  of  popular  edn- 
cation  for  the  city.  That  lecture,  in  al)  its  main  features,  was  repeated  in  the 
Fourth  Congregational  Church,  and  subsequently  in  New  Haven,  Norwich,  New 
London,  Middletown  and  Norwalk  f — as  well  as  in  other  cities  out  of  the  State. 
The  following  outline  is  from  a  newspaper  report,  in  which  the  editor  was  care- 
ful to  say:  "We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  every  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  lecturer,  but  m  general  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  wilh  us, 
that  his  plans  are  wise  and  philanthropic.  Nothing  in  our  opinion  deserves 
this  praise  more  than  the  proposal  to  put  the  schools  mainly  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  mothers  of  the  children.  An  association  of  mothers  in  each  district, 
or  union  of  districts,  having  the  choice  of  the  teachers,  the  examining  of  the 
pupils,  and  all  the  property  and  arrangements  of  the  schools,  in  theur  hands, 
would  be  one  of  the  happiest  expedients  ever  adopted  in  respect  to  primary 
education.  They  would  see  that  the  seats  were  adapted  to  tbe  comfort  of  the 
children  and  property  arranged,  the  rooms  suitably  warmed  and  ventilated,  the 
grounds  properly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  all  the  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  infloenoes  of  tbe  schools,  of  the  best  character.  They 
would  visit  the  schools,  at  least  by  their  oommitteesi  and  exercise  a  vig^ilauco 
over  them,  absolutely  indispensable  to  their  prosperity,  and  which  committees 
of  the  other  sex,  unpaid  or  paid,  do  not  observe." 


*  This  pl«n  had  beaii  alfndy  enbodied  in  a  bctare  to  b»  nad  befon  Um  ABMiicu  Lyecum, 
which  met  in  lUrtlbrd  in  May  (^11)  pnfiotm,  and  which  I  had  baao  praTOOtid  Awn  attaodinf 
exoepi  on  one  cvaoinf  by  nay  engagainwHi  in  tha  liSfialatara  in  -Naw  Havan.  It  was  in  the 
imeieat  awakanad  by  tha  diwaaBioii  of  tha  Lyeaom,  which  haU  ita  annnal  aaauon  in  Haitlbid,  on 
tha  applicatiM  oT  Mr.  GaOandaC  and  nyaeir,  that  the  Imtitnta  bnd  ita  origin. 

tThaOtis  Library,  and  bmcUi^  to  ortnbliah  n  Poblie  High  School,  which  nitianloly  war* 
directod  to  tha  andownant  of  tha  Fiaa  Aeadamy,  in  Norwich ;  the  Union  of  Iha  City  Dialricli 
and  tha  catobliahmant  of  iha  City  High  School  in  Middletown ;  tho  Yonng  Man*t  Inatitnto.  and 
nomeroa  meetinga  to  inanguimte  a  ayatam  of  graded  whooli,  in  New  Bavao ;  Iha  ortnblialunant 
of  tbe  Yoong  Hen*i  Aaoeiatioo  Libmry,  and  merting*  lor  the  aatoblidUDant  of  a  Pnblie  High 
School,  ia  New  Loodoo.  and  •imihir  meetti^  in  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  BtoaOnrd  and  Winatad 
were  aaaong  tlia  fmila  t^f  thi*  kotara  in  Ooonacticut. 
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Outline  of  Lecture  on  (he  Moral  and  Educational  Wants  of  Cities, 

He  first  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  the  large  city,  not  only  as  tlie  mart  of 
commerce  and  business,  the  point  to  which  the  facilities  of  trade  all  tend,  the 
center  of  political  influence,  the  arbiter  of  ^sliion,  the  arena  of  the  liighest 
literary  and  professional  talent,  but  as  exhibiting  the*  roost  fearful  contrast  in 
the  social,  mural  and  intellectual  condition  of  its  population — high  intelligence 
and  wretched  Ignorance— overgrown  wealth,  ministering  to  the  luxurious  in- 
dulgences and  the  fashionable  nivolities  of  its  possessors,  and  abject  ))overty 
withering  up  all  the  noble  impulses  of  its  victims,  and  nurturing  the  elements  of 
anarchy,  vice,  and  crime,  in  its  bosom.  To  remedy  this  fiUse  civilization,  and  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  influences  which  must  go  forth  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  the  lecturer  proposes  the  following  system  of  moral  and  educational 
means: 

Firsl^  that  provision  be  made  for  juvenile  offenders  who  abound  in  cities,  by 
sending  thorn  not  to  the  County  or  State  prisons,  or  to  the  town  work -house,  as 
at  present  constituted,  but  to  a  House  of  Reformation,  including  a  Schob.  of 
Industry,  where  correct  moral  and  industrious  habits  could  be  formed.  One 
such  would  answer  for  the  State,  and  should  be  located  in  the  coantiy. 

Second^  tliat  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  cities  be  improved,  and 
their  physical  wants  be  relieved,  by  making  their  bouses  more  convenient  and 
attractive,  by  furnishing  them  in  eveiy  possible  case  with  employment,  instead 
of  indiscriminate  charity,  and  through  personal  intercourse,  by  awakening  in 
their  minds  a  self-respect  and  force  of  thought  to  bear  up  and  rise  above  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot  The  home  of  the  poor  might  be  improved 
wonderfully  in  a  single  generation,  by  disseminating  plans  of  cheap  tenements, 
embracing  the  conveniences  of  a  home,  which  the  stopping  places  of  the  poor 
do  not  now  have,  and  by  inducing  men  of  property  and  of  philanthropy  to 
erect  such  to  rent  for  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  If  in  the  children 
of  the  poor  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  a  taste  for  flowers  and  music,  could  be 
cultivated,  it  would  soon  change  the  outward  and  inward  aspects  of  this  class 
of  homes  in  our  cities. 

Third,  that  more  abundant  means  of  innocent  and  rational  amusements,  such 
aa  are  calculated  to  develop  the  physical  frame,  to  inspire  cheerful  thoughts,  to 
promote  the  soeial  feelings,  and  to  be  shared  in  by  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and 
the  less  favored  in  intellectual  improvement,  must  be  provided,  encouraged  and 
sustained. 

Fburih^  that  a  broad,  liberal,  and  cheap  system  of  educational  influences,  such 
as  schools,  books,  libraries,  lectures,  cabinets,  Ac.,  must  be  spcead  before  and 
around  every  child,  youth  and  grown  up  person  in  our  cities.  Such  a  system 
might  embrace, 

1.  Primary  Schools  for  children  under  eight  yeara  In  this  class  of  schools, 
the  health,  manners,  morals  and  early  mental  habits,  should  be  attended  to. 
The  teachers  in  all  cases  to  be  females,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  to  be 
intrusted  mainly  to  the  mothent  of  the  children. 

2.  Secondary  or  Intermediate  Schools^  for  children  between  the  age  of  8  and 
12.  In  these  schools  the  education  of  the  pupils  should  be  carried  as  far  as  is 
DOW  done  in  the  best  of  our  common  schools,  and  thus  four  years  at  least  in 
the  school  period  of  children  be  saved.  This  Mr.  Barnard  thinks  might  easily 
be  done,  if  teachers  properly  tramed  were  employed,  and  the  foundation  was 
properly  laid  in  the  Primaiy  Schools.  In  these  Schools  there  should  be  a  male 
and  female  Principal,  db  the  influences  of  both  are  needed  at  this  stage  of  moral 
education,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  manners  of  children. 

3.  A  High  School,  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girlsL  This  school  should  afford  a  higher  elementary  education  than  can  be 
given  in  the  seoondary  schools,  or  the  common  schools  as  now  ooUstituted,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  an  education  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce^ 
trade,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  All  that  is  now  done  in  our  best 
private  schools  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  done- 
for  the  ohildron  of  the  whole  oommunity. 

Connected  with  this  system  of  Public  Schools,  there  should  be  one  or  more 
departments  for  colored  (^Udren;  and  Evening  Schools^  for  such  young  persons 
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aa  are  harried  by  neoeasity,  the  haate  of  parenta,  or  their  own  choice,  into  the 
counting-room,  the  atore,  or  the  workshop,  without  a  proper  elementary  edu- 
cation, or  for  another  olaaa  who  may  wish  to  pursue  studiea  connected  with  their 
several  trades  and  pursuits.  By  means  of  auch  schools,  the  defective  education 
of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  cities  might  be  remedied,  and  their  various  Irades 
and  employments  be  oohverted  into  the  most  efficient  imstruments  of  selA 
culture. 

4.  Libraries  of  tueful  and  inUresUng  locks.  Each  school  should  be  fumisbed 
with  books  for  the  teacher  and  scholar ;  and  in  the  selection  of  books,  care 
sliould  be  taken  to  procure  such  books  as  will  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
means  of  oral  instruction  in  every  study  of  tlie  school,  and  enable  the  sdiolar 
to  carry  on  his  investigations  from  the  point  where  his  class-book  and  the 
teacher  may  leave  it.  Instead  of  a  library  in  each  school,  tliere  might  be  one 
for  each  class  of  schools,  and  this  be  divided  into  as  many  cases  as  there  were 
schools  in  each  class,  and  then  pass  in  succession  through  them  all.  In  thia 
way  the  interest  of  the  readers  would  be  kept  fresh,  and  a  much  wider  selec- 
tion of  books  be  secured  at  a  reduoed  expense. 

Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams,  globes,  and  other  forma 
of  illustration,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  vivid,  accurate  and 
practical. 

This  system  of  schools  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  its 
administration  be  intrusted  to  a  Board,  elected  by  the  people,  with  this  provt- 
non,  that  one-half  of  the  number  sliall  have  been  members  the  year  previous, 
and  that  a  Superintendent  be  appointed  with  suitable  compensation  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

Fifths  the  Lyceum  in  its  various  depcainunttf  should  take  up  the  education  of 
the  oomm unity  where  the  schools  leave  it^  and  by  every  help  and  means  of 
S3lf-culture,  c<irry  it  forward  to  the  end  of  life.  The  Lyceum  should  embrace, 
under  one  general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections,  each  liaving  a  single 
department,  or  in  as  many  independent  organizations,  as  there  are  departments — 

(I.)  A  JJbrary,  embracing  the  widest  ran{ce  of  reading  for  all  classes,  except 
the  young,  who  should  be  provided  for  in  the  school  libraries. 

(2.)  Climes  for  debates  and  eomposition—or  for  the  attainment  of  facility  and 
felicity  in  the  u^e  of  the  English  language,  as  a  spoken  and  written  instrument 
of  thouglit  The  foundation  of  this  should  be  laid  in  schools,  but  it  requires 
the  practice  of  a  life  to  acquire  the  full  compass  of  our  noble  tongue. 

(3.)  Classes  for  mtUtuU  instruction  or  simiUtaneow  reading  in  some  one  branch 
of  studijj  or  for  a  more  extended  pursuit  of  some  branches  connected  with  the 
various  trades  and  pursuits  of  cities,  under  well  qualified  teachers. 

(4.)  Papular  Lectures — embracing  Firsts  regular  courses  in  the  various  depart*' 
ments  of  science,  and  second,  miscellaneous  lectures,  each  complete  in  itselfl 
Their  object  should  be  not  only  to  give  solid  instruction  in  such  branches  as 
admit  of  being  taught  by  lectures  with  experiments  and  diagrams,  but  to  supply 
interesting  and  profitable .  topics  of  oonversatiou,  stimulate  inquiry,  direct  the 
reading  of  the  community,  bring  all  classes  together  in  sympathy  with  great 
truths  and  noble  deeds,  and  thus  break  down  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
non-acquaintance,  and  cultivate  happier  social  relations. 

(6.)  GiUoctions  m  Naiwral  History, 

(6.)  Museum  of  the  Useful  Arts,  such  as  models  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of 
Its  many  applications  in  manufacturing  and  Hieohanical  establishments ;  draw- 
ings or  models  of  new  inventions  to  abridge  human  labor  or  increase  the  com- 
fbrts  of  life;  specimens  of  the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  substances  used 
in  the  arts ;  copies  and  lessons  for  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  kc 

(7.)  Galiery  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  amd  Engravings. 

These  various  departments  exist  in  an  imperfeot  and  fragmentary  form,  aa 
distinct  institutions  in  some  of  our  cities,  but  they  should  be  extended,  per- 
fected and  brougrht  together  under  a  nK>re  efficient  organizatHW.  A  single 
general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections  or  departments,  is  preferaUe^ 
inasmuch  as  it  prevents  that  classification  of  society  according  to  the  employ- 
ment or  purauits  of  men,  which  will  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  other  arrange- 
ment 
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In  even  this  oondensed  statement  of  the  main  points  of  my  discourse  in  be- 
half of  the  Young  Men^s  Institute,  as  part  of  a  broad  system  of  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  a  community  like  Hartford, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  question  of  a  Public  High  School,  my  Toice  at 
least  did  not  utter  an  uncertain  sound.  My  views,  as  expressed  in  1838,  and 
as  written  out  three  years  before,  haye  undei^ne  no  material  change,  and  they 
were  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  our  New  England  system,  the  parochial  and 
bni^gh  system  of  Scotland,  the  best  school  systems  of  Germany,  and  the  school 
law  framed  for  France  by  Cousin  and  Guizot,  both  of  whom  recommended  and 
provided  a  superior  school  or  communal  college  corresponding  to  our  Grammar 
School  of  the  code  of  1650. 

In  my  official  labors  *'to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  tlie  Interest,  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  Common  Schools,"  the  restitution  of  tliis  funda- 
mental principle  to  the  system,  and  its  development  to  meet  the  social  circum- 
stances of  our  times  and  the  varying  conditions  of  population  and  occupation 
in  our  cities  and  large  villages,  was  a  cardinal  object  It  crops  out  in  my  ad- 
dresses, circulars,  Journal,  personal  efforts  as  school  visitor  in  Hartford,  and  in 
every  report  to  the  Legislature  from  1839  to  1842.  To  my  last  Report  for  1842 
was  appended  a  document  onf  a  System  of  Public  Scliools  for  Cities  and  Popu- 
lous Tillages,  in  which  the  High  School  feature  is  pretty  thoroughly  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  its  organization  and  results  under  the  best 
systems  in  other  States.  This  document^  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
LcgisUture  of  Connecticut  *  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1842,  and  of  the  common- 
wealth the  206th,  reftised  to  have  printed  at  the  public  expense,  or  with  any 
legislative  sanction,  expressly  on  the  ground  set  ibrth  in  their  printed  report, 
"  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  branches  of  an  education  of  a  higher 
order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for  admission  into  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  would  be  politic,  or  would  come  within  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Fund." 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  for  awaking  public  interest  and  eliciting 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  actual  condition  of  Common  SchooU,  resorted  to, 
was  a  series  of  public  meetings  held  every  year,  one  in  each  county,  and  one 
lor  the  State.  As  a  specimen  of  the  topics  discussed  in  these  conventions, 
which  were  held  at  the  call,  and  generally  at  the  individual  expense  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  School  Board,  I  will  dte  from  a  printed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  State  Convention  held  at  the  State  House  in  Hartford,  and  by 
adjournment,  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Center  Church,  August  28  and  29, 
1839,  of  which  Seth  P.  Beers  was  president;  Thomas  S.  Williams  and  Dr.  Field, 
vice-presidents,  and  Jesse  Olney,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Short,  secretaries.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  six  sessions,  essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  on  the 
NecetaUy  of  increased  efforts  to  misknn  and  extend  Common  Scfiool  Education ; 
by  Mr.  Gushing  of  Boston,  on  Division  of  Labor  in  Jhackmg;  by  Mrs.  Sigp- 
oumey  (read  by  Mr.  Everett),  on  the  CtUtivaiion  of  (he  Perception  of  the  Beau- 

*This  faet  oomtnf  to  th*  knowledge  of  Hoa.  Jemet  B.  Wediworth  of  Geneteo,  New  York, 
vben  oa  «  Titit  to  Mr.  DesM  V^dawoitli  of  HaKford,  in  June,  J84S,  be  had  the  doeament 
prioCed  at  hw  expeoM  and  30,000  eopiee  distribnted  gratuitowly  in  the  eitief  and  Tillages  of  New 
York,  and  other  Statea.  There  are  tboee  who  think  that  thia  doeunent,  eoupled  with  the  peraoaal 
eflbiti  and  ooontel  of  it*  author,  baa  been  iottrnmental  in  dctermioinf  the  present  school  organtza 
taoo  of  over  sixty  of  the  prineipal  cities  of  this  eountry. 
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tifid;  hy  Rer.  EmoraoD  Dayis  of  Westfield,  Maas^  on  Philosophy  of  Mvnd  as 
applied  to  Teaching;  bj  Henry  Bnmard,  on  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  (he 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  on  a  Cfradation  of  ScJiools  in  Cilie^,  on  Vocal 
Music  and  Drawing  in  Schools,  and  on  School- ArdiUccture ;  by  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  on  the  Progress  of  Moral  Science.  The  topics  formally  presented  in  the 
lectures  and  essays  were  afterwards  freely  discussed. 

The  topic  of  absorbing  interest  was  the  condition  and  improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  cities.  Every  city  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  schools,  as  to  school-houses,  non-attendance,  and  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  the  want  of  classification,  the  multiplicity  of  text-books, 
the  number  of  adventure  schools,  and  the  deadness  of  public  and  parental  in- 
terest in  the  whole  subject  of  Schools  and  Education,  were  dwelt  on.  This 
topic  came  up  at  every  session,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs 
of  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings. 

After  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Stowe,  Mr.  Barnard  spoke  on  the  importance  of  a 
gradation  of  schools,  especially  in  the  populous  districts,  and  recommended 
strongly  to  such  districts  as  were  conveniently  located  for  this  purpose,  to  as- 
sociate and  form  a  Union  District,  so  that  the  younger  children  of  each  could 
be  taught  where  they  are  now  under  a  female  teacher,  and  the  older  scholars 
of  the  uniting  districts  be  placed  in  a  Union  SchooL 

Wednesday  Morning. — Prof.  Stowe  <^  Cincinnati,  by  special  request,  gave  an 
aooouut  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  which  be  considered  equal  to 
those  of  any  large  city  in  this  country. 

The  Committee  on  business,  presented  the  following  question  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Convention : — *■*•  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  our  cities  and  populous  villages?*' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  by  the  way  of  introduction,  stated  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  school  system,  with  two  exceptions,  were  more  apparent  and 
more  alarming  in  the  cities  and  populous  districts,  where  there  were  the  more 
abundant  means,  and  the  strongest  necessity  to  maintain  good  schools,  than  in  the 
country — that  five-sixths  of  aU  the  non-attendance  at  any  school  in  the  State, 
was  found  here — ^that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  draw  public 
money  were  in  private  schools,  and  that  the  greatest  indiflerence  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  prevailed.  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  vigorous  and  generous  system  for  these  towns,  which  should 
result  in  making  the  public  schools  tho  he-st  schools,  otherwise  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  private  schools.  He  concluded  with  alluding  to  tho  system 
of  public*  schools  in  Boston  as  in  advance  of  all  other  cities,  mainly  because  the 
State  had  authorized  and  directed  and  the  city  had  always  maintained  a  graded 
system.    The  Latin  School  was  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Everett  then  gave  an  account  of  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
dwelling  on  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  schools  of  a  higher  order,  which  every 
town  containing  500  families  are  obliged  to  maintain.  This  oi^er  of  schools 
supplied  a  want  which  otherwise  would  be  met  by  expensive  private  schools, 
and  yet  was  as  free  as  the  district  school  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  followed 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  tlie  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Thursday,  Aug.  29. — The  question  respecting  Common  Schools  in  the  cities, 
etc,  was  resumed  and  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  T.  Sl  Perkins.  Esq., 
New  London ;  L.  Kennedy,  Esq..  Hartford ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  W.  6.  W.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Mr,  Lines,  New  Haven;  Rev.  Mr,  Burgefs,  Frof.  Stowe,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

Thursday  ^yiernoon.— The  discussion  of  the  morning  was  resumed  and  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Field,  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Gen.  Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer.  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Kennedy,  Pierce  of  New  York,  Baker  of  New  Hartford,  Webb  of 
MIddietown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Short  of  Danbury. 

Thfirsday  Evening. — Rev.  Mr.  BUrgess  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
to  embody  tiie  sense  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  which  bad  occupied  bq 
much  of  its  deliberations-^which  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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Rnolvtdt  That  in  the  judipnaot  of  this  Convflation,  it  w  of  primary  importaooe,  for  the  in* 
provanieai  of  the  public  tcboob  vn  our  eitiM  and  populous  viUajMt,  Uiat  in  all  lueb  place*,  the 
■ehools  shall  be  to  graduated  as  to  Ibrm  a  system,  which  shall  aflonl  to  all  ciiiiiiren  in  the  com- 
nunity,  not  only  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  hot,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  best  educa- 
tion which  tlieir  age,  leisure,  and  inlelleel!bal  powers  will  qualify  tliem  to  receive. 

The  Committee  of  Airangements  sabmitted  the  following  resolution  bearing 

on  the  same  sQbject,  which  was  also  adopted  unanimoaslj: — 


JZeto/ved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  classification  of  our  schools,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  the  application  of  the  greater  principle  of  the  diTision  of  Inbor  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
the  younger  children  of  a  uistrict  should  be  taught  by  tbeoiselves,  in  distinct  de|  artmenu,  and 


more  advanced  popib  be  pbeed  under  the  constant  cars  of  a  qualified  teacher ;  and  to  this  end, 
it  be  recommended,  to  such  districts,  as  admit  of  it,  Co  anite  and  form  a  Union  School,  as  pro- 
vided fur  in  the  **  Act  concerning  schools.'* 

Besides  the  State  Conventions,  and  growing  out  of  them,  County  Associa- 
tions for  the  ImproTement  of  Common  Schools  were  formed  in  each  county, 
which  proved  highly  serviceable  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  school  reform. 
Among  the  topics  introduced  in  the  opening  address,  which  from  my  official 
relations  to  the  schools  I  was  accustomed  to  make,  was  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  small  districts,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  better 
houses,  better  classification  of  pupils,  a  more  systematic  course  of  studies,  and 
larger  means  to  employ  bettes  teachers  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  from  a  union 
of  all  the  village  and  city  districts.  In  the  three  county  meetings  held  in  this 
dty  for  Hartford  County,  this  subject  was  introduced  and  the  importance  of  a 
Public  High  School  to  this  city  was  dwelt  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  County  Associations,  the  formation  of  Town  Associations 
liad  been  recommended  in  the  Address  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  and  by  most  of  the  County  Conventions  and  Associations.  In  the 
Circulars  addressed  by  me  in  1838,  and  in  1839,  to  the  School  Visitors,  I  urge 
upon  them  the  formation  of  such  Society  or  Town  Associations;  in  pursuance 
(^  which  an  Association  was  formed  in  Hartford  in  1838-9,  of  which  Rev.  George 
Burgess  was  President,  and  I  remember  distinctly  his  calling  on  roe  to  consult 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  Association  should  put  forth  its  labors,  remark- 
ing that  the  number  of  members  at  present  was  fioe^  two  more  than  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford,  with  upwards  of 
10,000  inlu^bitants.  Among  the  subjects,  on  which  we  were  quite  agreed,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  High  School,  or  a  City  Union  School,  under  the 
Act  of  1839,  as  should  be  found  practicable — to  which  the  attention  of  the  Vis- 
itors had  been  directed. in  1838,  and  again  in  the  Circular  of  1839  issued  im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  authorized  the 
union  of  School  Districts,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  and  defined  the  powers 
of  School  Societies,  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  of  which  the  prospectus  was 
printed  within  a  week  after  accepting  tlie  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  School 
Board, — and  the  first  number  was  issued  within  a  month  without  a  single  sub- 
scriber, and  without  the  pledge  of  a  single  dollar  to  meet  the  probable  failure 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  paying  periodical — from  the  first  number  to  the  last,  there 
are  some  topics  discussed  bearing  upon  this  important  subject.  In  the  second 
number,  for  September  1838,  is  a  circular  of  the  Secretary,  in  which  sixteen  in. 
quiries  are  addressed  to  the  School  Visitors  of  each  school  society,  the  second 
of  which  relates  to  the  gradation  of  schools  in  each  district,  and  the  third  is  as 
follows:  "Has  your  school  society  availed  itself  of  the  provision  of  the  law  so 
far  as  *  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  So- 
dety  f  and  if  not,  do  you  consider  it  practicable  and  advisable  so  to  do?"    In 
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the  third  number  (October,  1838),  after  disciming  the  dassificaUon  of  sdiools 
in  our  large  towns,  quoting  the  experience  of  Hartford  faTorably  so  far  aa  car- 
ried out  in  the  city  districta,  the  question  is  asked,  might  not  a  high  school,  or 
grammar  school  such  as  is  provided  for  bj  our  laws,  be  advantageously  estab- 
liaiied  near  the  common  center  of  several  districts  and  (in  another  paragraph) 
of  several  adjacent  societies?  A  high  school  at  or  near  the  central  point  of 
four  towns  would  enable  the  advanced  pupils  of  each  town  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  higher  education.  In  the  fifth  number  (December  1838),  in  a  circu- 
lar addressed  to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  County  Associations,  who  were 
presidents  of  the  Town  Associations,  the  dassiflcation  of  scholars  and  schools 
was  commended  to  the  consideration  of  school  officers  and  associations ;  and 
BO  on  through  the  four  volumes,  the  last  of  which  volumes  (for  1842)  contains 
Dr.  Bushnell's  Report  and  an  account  of  graded  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  the  last  page  of  this  last  volume  contains  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  for 
1842,  in  which  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Hartford  is  cited,  "praying  tla 
repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  concerning  Common  Schoola^  establishing 
High  Schools,  or  Union  Districts,  and  that  taxes  may  be  raised  as  formerly  on 
the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts,"  in  con- 
formity to  which,  said  Committee,  in  their  report,  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
sections  referred  to ;  but  in  the  bill  drafted  and  submitted  for  this  purpose,  and 
passed,  the  important  section  relating  to  School  Societies  was  omitted,  and  thus 
the  important  provision,  under  which  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in 
184*7  established  the  Public  High  School,  was  left  in  the  Act  The  Committee 
in  their  Report^  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  sections  prayed  for  by  the 
petitioners  fbom  Hartford,  remark: — "  Those  branches  ought  to  be  taught  which 
may  the  most  readily  be  brought  into  action,  and  enter  into  our  business  con- 
cerns. Hence  tliose  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  enter  into  our  daily 
avocations  in  life,  and  when  once  fully  learned,  are  rarely  forgotten ;  those  of 
English  grammar  and  geography  are  next  in  importance,  and  are  Oie  oniy  studies, 
in  connection  with  the  ftmdamental  branches,  that  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
taught  in  our  Common  Schools.  *  *  And  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
branches  of  education  of  a  higher  order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for  ad- 
mission into  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  would  be  politic.  A  general  law 
for  that  object  may  also  be  dangeroua  The  remedy  in  such  cases  can  be  sup- 
plied by  associations  or  by  Acts  of  incorporation  " — ^in  other  words,  in  select, 
private,  or  incorporated  schools,  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

In  1839,  as  member  of  the  Legislature^  I  drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of 
an  Act  by  the  first  section  of  Which  "  each  School  Society  was  authorized  to 
establish  common  schools  of  dififbrent  grades,  to  build  school-houses,  lay  taxes^ 
and  make  all  lawfbl  agreements  and  by-laws  for  the  fl%e,  equal  and  useful  in- 
struction of  all  the  youth  thereof."  By  subsequent  dausea,  provision  was 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  Unbn  District,  out  of  the  adjoining  districts  in 
dties,  and  other  School  Sodeties,  witli  power  **to  maintain  a  Union  School  for 
the  betiefit  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  children  of  such  associated  dis- 
tricts.** It  was  under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  that  the  *-  School  BatUe**  as  it 
was  called,  of  1841-42  was  fought  in  the  school-houses  of  the  three  City  Dis- 
tricts; and  the  establishment  of  the  Public  High  School  of  the  first  School 
Sodety  of  Hartford  was  secured  in  184*7. 
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In  the  Beport  of  the  School  Tiaitors  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford, 
sabmitted  by  Rer.  George  Burgees,  October  7,  1839,  we  find  the  tirst  fruits  of 
the  agitation  inaugurated  in  1838.  All  the  topics  suggested  in  the  first  Circular 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  addressed  to  school  visitors,  teacliera,  and  the 
friends  of  school  improvement  generally,  in  August,  1838,  are  introduced  and 
several  of  them  discussed  at  some  length,  such  as  the  influence  of  select  schools 
in  the  absence  of  good  public  schools,  and  especially  one  of  the  highest  grade ; 
the  necessity  of  substituting  property  taxation  for  the  rate-bill  as  at  that  time 
made  out;  the  visitation  of  schools  by  parents;  and  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  tliis  document  is  appended  a  report  of 
the  Hartford  Town  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Scliools,  which 
had  been  established  ''  under  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,"  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries  and  deliberations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  submitted  "  in  discliarge  of  a  duty  committed  to  them  by 
the  highest  authorities."  This  report  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  for  the  city  or  society,  "  under  the  provision  of  the  existing  law  of 
the  State  (act  of  1839),  which  allows  tlie  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  a  higher  order;  and  also  permits  any  school 
society,  as  such,  to  establish  within  itself,  and  maintain  by  tax,  any  number  and 
system  of  schools;  and  this  committee  believe,  tliat  one  or  other  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  may  be  advantageously  employed  at  present  in  this  society.'* 
The  committee  therefore  *' respectfully  suggest,  that  a  single  school  of  a  higher 
order  than  either  of  those  which  now  exist  should  be  established  by  a  vote  of 
the  society ;  or  if  it  should  be  preferred,  that  the  several  districts  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  this  society  should  be  invited  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  such  a  school ;  and  that  in  that  event,  should  the  districts  without 
the  dty  decline  such  a  union,  it  be  still  proposed  on  the  part  of  those  within 
the  city." 

The  subject  thus  brought  before  the  Society  in  1839,  was  referred,  on  my 
motion,  to  a  committee  (consisting,  as  afterwards  appointed,  of  Burgess,  Mitchell, 
Barnard,  Johnson,  Hamersley,  Davies  and  GallaudetX  "  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  a  High  Sdiool  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of 
this  school  society,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  embraced,  in  all  or  in  part,  within  the  limits  of  the'  city  of 
Hartford,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  schools  into  one  system  of  superintendence  and 
support,  and  to  report  to  an  aoUoumed  meeting  their  views,  with  such  plans  to 
improve  the  condition  of  common  school  education  in  this  Society,  as  they  may 
deem  best  to  be  adopted  at  this  time."  At  an  a^oumed  meeting  held  at  Oil- 
man's Hall,  Nov.  6,  this  committee  made  a  report,  prepared  by  me,  in  which 
they  "  propose  that  a  separate  school  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  of  both 
sexes  as  shall  liave  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  shall  have 
sustained  a  proper  examination  with  reference  to  their  admission,"  and  close 
with  three  reaolutions:  *'(1,)  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  Public  High  School 
shall  be  established ;  (2,)  That  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  a  dollar  be  laid  to  meet 
the  expense  of  such  school ;  (3,)  That  the  several  incorporated  districts  be  in- 
vited to  consider  the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  division  of  districts  within 
this  Society,  and  of  classifying  the  schools  under  one  system ;  and,  if  they 
shall  approve  this  course,  to  pass  such  votes  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
it  into  eifecL"    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  passed,  with  a 
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vote  "  appointing  Henry  Barnard,  W.  J.  Hamendey,  Henry  A.  Mitchell,  Na- 
tlian  Johnson,  and  H.  Huntington,  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  third 
resolution ;  and  another  requesting  the  committee  of  the  School  Society  to  call  a 
special  meeting  on  the  15th  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  first  and 
second  resolutions.  Legal  notice  was  given,  and  on  tlie  15th  of  November  a 
special  me:  ting  was  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  *'  to  lay  a  tax  and  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  High  School  for  the  older 
children  of  the  Society."  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  a  resolution  in 
pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  School  Society,  which  after  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion, was  postponed  for  further  consideration  to  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  December;  wheu  a  new  committee  was  appointed  and  instructed  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  of  union  for  four  in  place  of  the  three  districts,  thereby  practically 
defeating  the  object ;  and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  tlie  Grammar  School,  and  its  relations  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Society. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  December  6,  1839, 
the  committee  on  the  union  of  the  four  districts,  of  which  I  was  one,  reported 
that  they  were  divided  on  the  policy  of  a  Society  High  School,  but  united  in 
recommending  a  union  school,  for  the  older  children  of  such  districts  as  should 
vote  to  unite  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  the  meantime,  advised  such  pupils  in  the 
outer  districts  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  Center  District, 
which  were  open  on  paying  a  small  tuition  fee.  The  committee  on  the  Gram- 
mar School,  tlirough  their  chairman,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  reported  in  substance 
that  they  found  the  management  of  the  School  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal,  who  received  the  use  of  the  school-house  without  rent,  and  five  hun- 
dred dollafs  a  year  fh>m  the  fund,  and  admitted  no  pupils  to  the  advantages 
of  the  school  except  on  payment  of  six  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  in  all  cases 
in  advance.  This  practical  abandonment  of  their  trust,  and  the  requisition  of 
tuition  from  all  who  applied,  to  a  school  which  in  its  institution  was  called  /r«f, 
the  committee  tlK>ught  justified  an  application  to  the  Legislature,  either  to  annul 
the  charter,  or  to  modify  the  same  so  as  to  give  the  town  some  share  in  the 
management,  and  indigent  children  some  advantages  of  the  school.  A  committee 
to  prosecute  the  subject  further  through  a  town  meeting  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  J.  M.  Niles,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr^  and  Gideon  Welles.  To  this  policy  I 
was  opposed,  first  because  the  lands  given  by  the  State,  and  the  bequests  of  in- 
dividuals, at  least  a  portion^  of  them,  did  not  contemplate  solely  the  town  or 
even  the  county  of  Hartford,  but  all  children  who  might  come  fit>m  any  quarter 
in  these  plantations  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  language  and  to  prepare  for 
college;  and  second,  because  in  the  existing  low  estimate  of  the  scope  of  public 
instruction,  there  was  danger  of  losing  even  the  limited  facilities  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  the  Grammar  School  afforded.  On  my  motion  another  committee  was 
appointed  (Philip  Ripley.  H.  A.  Mitchell,  and  Henry  Barnard),  "to  confer  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  regard  to  an  arrangement  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  school  more  widely  to  the  older  children  of  the  town.'*  In  be- 
half of  this  committee,  several  interviews  were  had  with  the  president  and 
other  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  strongest  assurances  were  given,  that 
when  any  authority,  representing  the  town,  society,  city,  or  any  number  of 
united  districts,  was  prepared  to  maintain  a  public  school  of  a  higher  order  on 
a  permanent  basis,  tliey  would  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  sustaining  the  depart- 
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ment,  to  which  the  grants  of  the  State  and  the  bequests  of  individuals  had  been 
given,  and  wliich  thej  were  appointed  to  administer  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. By  this  assurance,  which  1  had  received  early  in  1838,  my  own  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  bad  been  governed,  and  I  abstained  from  introducing, 
except  in  a  general  way,  classical  studies,  or  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  believing  when  this  community  was  prepared  to  act  with  liberality 
in  eatnblisliing  a  high  school,  the  Trustees  would  be  quit«  as  far  advanced  in 
the  same  direction. 

In  1840,  with  enough  else  to  do  to  occupy  all  my  time,  I  consented  to  go  on 
to  the  Board  of  Scliool  Visitors,  with  a  full  understanding  with  my  colleagues 
(some  of  the  best  men  in  the  city)  that  tlie  Board  would  investigate  thoroughly 
the  qpndition  of  the  public  schools,  and  education  generally  in  the  city,  atid 
would  not  hesitate  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  reorganization,  if  the  facts 
should  call  for  it  With  tliat  view,  for  the  tirst  timo  tlio  condition  of  the  schools, 
as  to  attendance^  school-houses,  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  super- 
vision, mode  of  support,  compensation  of  teachers,  and  parental  interest,  and 
the  number,  attendance,  and  special  character  of  each  private  school,  were 
carefully  ascertained,  and  the  results  were  presented  in  a  series  of  propositions 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Board,  together  with  a  Plan  for  consolidating  the 
tliree  City  Districts  into  one,  and  establishing  a  system  in  which  two  High 
Schools,  or  one  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
formed  an  essential  feature.  The  following  are  the  features  of  the  Plan  sub- 
mitted by  me  for  the  City  Districts: — 

1.  To  consolidate  the  districts  into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the 
schools  into  one  system  of  management,  studies  and  books,  and  of  making  the 
school  interest  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  city. 

2.  To  establish  such  a  system  or  gradation  of  schoois,  as  shall  secure  as 
thorough  a  course  of  instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  rich  or  poor,  as 
is  now  provided  in  the  best  private  schools.  The  committee  propose  for  con- 
sideration the  following  outline : — 

First — Primary  schools  to  be  located  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  district,  for  the 
young  children,  where  all  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school-room,  the  play- 
ground, and  the  exercises,  shall  be  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  manners, 
moral  culture,  and  the  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  tlie  mind  of  the 
youn^  The  ^Alphabet,  easy  lessons  in  reading,  oral  instruction  in  respect  to 
rjal  objects,  maps  and  figures,  habits  of  observation,  vocal  music,  and  drawing 
on  the  slate,  would  form  the  course  of  instruction  for  those  schools.  They  arc 
to  be  taught  by  females,  and  we  would  add,  they  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision, in  part  at  least,  of  the  mothers  of  the  district 

iSNB<:o/i^^--Intermediate  or  secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  to  take  uj) 
the  education  of  children,  when  the  primary  schools  leave  it  and  to  carry  it 
forward  to  as  high  a  point  as  is  now  attained  in  the  first  classed  of  the  present 
schools.  Two  schools  of  this  claas,  if  properly  located,  would  answer,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  present  district  school-bouses,  three  migiit  be  neces- 
sary at  first.  Each  school  would  require  a  male  principal  of  the  first  order  of 
qualifications — a  female  principal,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  female  assistints. 

Tuird — Two  High  Schools,  or  one  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls,  to  which  the  pupils  who  shall  be  found  quahfied  in  the 
studies  of  the  secondary  schools,  on  due  examination,  shall  be  admitted,  and 
tliere  taught  the  higher  mathematics,  mechanical  and  natural  philo?ophy,  natu- 
ral history,  physiolo^.  moral  and  mental  philopophy,  political  economy,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Connect'cut,  American  history  and 
biography,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  with  reference  to  its  .use  in 
various  kinds  of  bu^:ine8a  To  these,  or  to  so  much  of  them  as  might  be  deemed 
advisable,  a  preparatory  classical  course  could  be  added  without  increasing  the 
expense.    This  department,  if  established  at  all,  should  be  capable  of  giving 
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a  thorough  English  and  a  preparatory  clanical  education,  so  that  those  who 
know  wUat  a  good  edupation  is,  may  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  the  poorest  parent  who  has  worthy  and  talented  children,  iLay 
see  the  way  open  for  them  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  and  eventually  a  lib- 
eral education. 

3.  The  studies  books,  discipline  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  the 
roansgemenc  of  the  property  and  concerns  of  the  district,  are  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  Bioard,  two-thirds  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  the  other  third 
hold  over.  It  is  also  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  efficiency  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Board,  that  they  elect  a  superintendent,  who  shall  visit  the  schools, 
employ  the  teachers,  meet  with  them  for  instruction,  visit  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  such  children  as  are  not  sent  to  school  at  all,  or  attend  irregularly, 
see  to  the  repairs  and  management  of  the  school-houses;  in  fine,  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

4.  The  schools  are  to  be  ttee^  and  to  be  supported  like  any  other  great- public 
interest  The  education,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  is  to  be  as  good  as  money  can  se- 
cure; and  then,  like  the  light,  air,  and  water,  it  is  to  be  open  alike  to  rich  and 
poor. 

The  Plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  City  Districts,  and  summary  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  generally  in  the  Society,  were  approved  by  the 
Visitors,  and  on  my  motk>n  the  plan  was  referred  to  a  sub  committee  to  elabo- 
rate, and  commend  in  a  special  Report  to  the  intelligent  and  effective  sanction 
of  the  Society  and  the  City  Districts.  The  general  features  of  the  two  Reports 
were  approved  by  the  School  Society,  and  the  question  of  consolidation  was 
referred  to  the  Districts  directly  interested  for  their  action.  The  Report  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  was  such  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, — ^the  policy  of 
a  consolidated  in  place  of  district  or  divided  admmistration;  the  advantages  of  a 
closely  graded  system  for  the  whole  city,  terminating  in  a  Public  High  School, 
in  place  of  a  more  loose  and  differing  gradation  in  the  three  districts,  without 
scholars  enough  in  either  to  constitute  a  school  of  the  highest  gnde ;  the  right 
and  policy  of  property  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  the  evils  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  children  from  school  irom  the  want  of  additional  instruction 
which  a  high  school  would  afford ;  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School  with  the  City  High  School  to  both,  in  the  more  full  realization 
than  has  yet  been  possible,  of  the  intent  of  the  donors  of  the  fund  by  which 
the  Grammar  School  is  supported ;  the  evils  of  private  schools  covering  the 
same  ground  with  Uie  public  schools,  and  attended  by  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated only,  and  thus  creating  a  separation,  when  the  whole  law  of  American 
citizenship  requires  harmony  of  views  and  interest ;  so  satisfactorily  were  these 
and  other  topics  treated,  that  I  printed  the  document,  with  an  account  of  the 
school  systems  of  Boston,  Nantucket,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Lowell,  Portland, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  for  g^tuitous  cuculation  in  other  cit!es 
of  the  State,  where  the  same  suggestions  were  applk»ble. 

The  District  Meetings  which  followed  in  tlie  winter  of  1842,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  the  discussions,  or  witnessed  the  grim 
satisfaction  which  interested  tax-payers  seemed  to  take  in  blows  given  and  re- 
turned in  a  cause  so  domestic  and  peaceful,  theoreticaUy  considered,  as  that 
of  Education:  '* Vested  rights,**  "steady  habits  in  the  good  old  ways,"  "no 
taxation  for  other  peoples*  children,"  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  *'  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  father  was  good  enough  for  the  son,"  "none  of  your  high  schools 
for  me" — these  were  the  phrases  and  topics  which  abounded  in  the  nine  meet- 
ings which  were  held  in  the  three  City  Districts,  before  the  votes  were  reached 
by  which  two  of  the  districta  assented  to  the  proposition  of  consolidation. 
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Ckivemors  and  ez-goyernore,  judges  and  senators,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen 
(and  none  did  better  service  than  Drs.  Bushnell  and  Burgess),  editors,  bankers, 
mechanics,  representativee  of  all  occupations,  shared  in  the  discussions ;  but 
owing  to  the  political  connection  of  some  of  the  prominent  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  scheme,  the  vote  actually  given,  especially  in  the  South  District, 
where  the  vote  was  adverse  to  the  union,  was  not  always  on  the  merits  of  the 
<|ue8tion  actually  discussed. 

With  the  apparent  fiiilure  of  all  my  plans,  in  the  reactionary  legislation  of 
1842, 1  did  not  despair,  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of.  the  city,  and  much 
lees  of  the  cause  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  common  schools  for  the  whole 
country — and  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  here  the  closing  passagesof  a  speech 
made  by  me  at  a  little  earlier  period  (1839),  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of 
a  p^position  (the  earliest  legislative  measure  in  this  direction  proposed  in  this 
country)  to  establish  Teachers*  Institutes  in  this  State: — 

The  appropriation  thus  applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  the 
school,  and  create  in  them  a  thirst  for  something  higher  and  better  than  can  be 
given  in  any  temporaiy  course  of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers,  the  great 
agency  by  which  the  cause  of  education  is  to  be  carried  upward  and  onward  in 
this  State.  Though  the  prospect  is  dark  enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawning 
of  a  better  day  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this  House, 
if  they  live  to  reach  the  age  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  over  public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professronal  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  but  the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated, 
inconvenient  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious 
structures.  Young  children  will  be  placed  universally  binder  the  care  of  ac- 
eomplislied  female  teachers;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade 
of  schools  as  assistants,  and  in  most  of  our  country  districts  as  sole  principals: 
a  school  of  a  "  higher  order  ^  than  the  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boys 
and  giris,  not  only  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  aa  common,  becau!«e  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  patronized 
only  by  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  open  to  all, 
and  enjoyed  by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  day ; 
but  whether  the  resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and 
it  will  bring  along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  in 
the  workshop,  and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For 
one,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfiaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the 
harvest 

Others  have  entered  into  the  harvest;  but  it  has  been  my  highest  happiness 
for  thirty  years  to  work  on  in  the  same  direction,  with  or  without  cooperation, 
in  or  out  of  office,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  opportunity  offered  or  circumstances 
compelled,  until  I  have  seen  every  provision  drafted  by  me  which  was  stricken 
from  the  statute-book  of  Connecticut  in  1842,  restored,  and  many  more  recom- 
mended by  me,  not  only  placed  in  the  school-law,  but  become  part  of  the  school 
habits  of  this  people ;  and  more  than  this,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  nearly 
all  the  cardinal  features  of  city  and  State  school  organization  advocated  in  this 
dty  from  ^838  to  1842,  and  denounced  *'as  the  impracticable  schemes  of  an 
entliusiast,"  ingrafted  into  the  constitutions  of  fifteen  States  and  the  school 
systems  of  thirty-five  States,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities,  including  all 
Iiaving  over  40,000  inhabitants,  and  many  more  with  a  smaller  population. 

Tlie  credit  of  reviving  the  discussions  of  a  Public  High  School  for  this  com- 
munity, after  the  failure  of  tlie  plan  submitted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

School  Visitors,  and  of  the  Special  Report  of  the  sub-committee  in  1841,  and 
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of  carrying  it  through  to  a  iriumphaDtoonsummatioD,  is  due,  more  tlian  to 
any  one  man,  to  James  M.  Buncej  who  in  this  matter  acte4  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestions,  substantially  in  the  direction,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  origi- 
naiore  and  advocates  of  tlie  former  plan. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  the  earne9i 
soticitatioQ  of  myself,  one  of  the  directors,  held  its  regular  annual  meeting  in 
this  city,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  the  lecturers  and  members  from  abroad, 
and  local  expenses  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Bunco  took  a  liberal  share.  Among 
the  subjects  introduced  in  the  sessions,  which  occupied  tlirec  days,  was  the  (pra* 
dation  of  public  schools  in  cities,  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Natiian  Bishop, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Proyidence,  G.  F.  Thayer  and  W.  B.  Fowle 
of  Boston,  and  myself)  took  part.  In  this  discussion,  the  importance  of  pri> 
mary  schools  planted  in  every  neighborhood,  so  as  to  be  witliin  reach  of  all  the 
youngest  children ;  and  of  ooe  or  more  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  so  as  to 
meet  tlie  wislies  of  a  class  of  parents,  who  would  otherwise  provide  for  their 
own  children  in  other  schools^  which  would  be  inaccessible  to  children  equally 
deserving,  but  too  poor  to  pay  the  expense  of  residence,  if  abroad,  or  the 
tuition,  if  in  the  city. 

On  these  discussions,  which  had  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  schools 
in  this  city,  and  the  exercises  generally  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Bunco,  who  had 
taken  no  active  part,  and  manifested  no  special  interest,  in  the  subject  of  school 
improvement,  either  local  or  general  so  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,*  was  a  regular 
attendant^  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  and  interested,  and  felt  morti- 
fied that  such  lectured  should  have  an  attendance  so  small.  **  This  ought  not  to 
bo,  and  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind  ;'* 
and  it  was  not,  as  those  who  can  recollect  the  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance 
of  our  citizens  on  the  School  Convention  or  Teadiers^  Institute  held  here  No« 
vember  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1846 — the  preparation  for  which  was  made 
mainly  at  his  expense,  and  by  the  personal  visits  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson  to 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  That  Ck>nvention,  and  his  previous 
offer  of  $100  for  the  best  "Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity  and  mode  of  im- 
proving the  Public  Scho(^  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding  to  the  schools  in  cities 
a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,"  and  his 
efforts  afterwards  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford,  as  he  often  remarked 
to  me,  I  alwaj's  supposed  waa  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  him  in  tl^  autumn  of  1846,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  me  (then 
Commissioner  of  Publk)  Sdiools  in  Rliode  Island),  to  resume  my  educational 
labors  in  Connecticut  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal  cooperation 
from  himself  and  others:  and  in  case  I  could  not  accept,  "to  tell  us  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  bad  begun  to  manifest  itself  all 
over  the  State,  and  which  the  disastrous  legisiatioo  of  1842  has  almost  extin- 
guished. I  should  like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connec- 
ticut, and  I  should  like  to  do  it  undef  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your 
personal  codperation.  Come  out  of  the  wUdemess, — ^I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
our  brave  little  neighbor-^nd  help  your  own  birthplace  and  State,  at  least  by 
your  advice." 

*  Mr.  FlnviiM  Brwrn  tliinki  that  Mr.  Bance*t  intereit  in  the  lubject  of  a  Hi^h  Behooi  origtnaied 
in  a  Tiait  to  tlw  C«ntor  Diitriet  Behoot,  while  that  exeellent  teacher,  Mr.  Gallup,  was  principal 
(1845),  and  thai  the  germ  of  the  High  School  wai  in  the  adTaoced  cIomcs  of  tiiis  tcbooL 
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To  this  mvitatioQ  the  following  are  among  the  saggeetione  returned,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Histoiy  of  Teachers*  lastitutea  in  Connecticut: 

I  caanot  leaye  my  present  field — my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  which  is  deep  in 
an  almost  unbroken  prairie  tur^  but  I  expect  to  see  what  you  call  a  "  wilder- 
ness^' blossom  as  the  rose.  I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improve- 
ment by  educating  the  pubUc  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest, 
and  good  enough  for  the  best  citisen,  and  att  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
the  administration  of  such  a  system — teachers,  officers  and  parents.  It  will 
takd  time  and  work — ^but  I  have  schooled  myself  ''to  labor  and  to  wait^  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  state — the  publdc  mind  mtut  be  enlightened  as  to  aU  the 
details  of  the  system^  the  indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of 
a  good  school  house,  the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
proper  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
the  claasilicatioa  of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities 
and  qiialifieatio&s  of  goed  teachers,  anifii  how  to  select,  train  and  improve  them, 
and  especially  bow  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women 
as  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  right  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the 
business  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  especially  without  any  training, 
or  apprenticeship  in  organizing  a  soho^  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
governing  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.  Now  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry ^-out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to.  do  first, 
and  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut  I  should  advise,  for  Hartford,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  city  districts  into  one,  and  all  the  schools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion acting  through  a  Superintendent  The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a. 
good  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  thd  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which 
were  once  in  advance  of  those  of  other  states,  but  whiek  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  in  consequence,  are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
children  of  th^so  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
a  g^ood  education  is.  But  the  system  itself. — its  leg^  organization,  is  radically 
defective  in  reference  to  the  changed  condition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  supporting  school^),  and  the  employment,  training,  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  teachers.  My  advice  is  to  bring  mp  these  subjects,  including 
the  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers^  Institute,  substantially  like  thos^ 
established  in  Hartford  in  1839.  The  leading  features  should  be  the  same,  but 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — ^no  longer  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  be 
distributed  through  the  families.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement  I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discussed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and  schools.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mind  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addresses  of  a  rousins;  Teachers'  Institute.  Tou 
will  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  and  the  improvement  tlms  begrun,  will  be  perpetuated 
by  attendance  on  other  Institute^n  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetings  are  held,  (provided  they  are  wisely 
managed,)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradation,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  &c.,  will  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.  Begin,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
snd  the  press — get  at,  and  get  together  as  oflen  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
Hpecially  the  young-  -get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  discussions  of  education 
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al  qaestions,  and  the  exhibition  of  good  methods,  and  ^he  exposure  of  bad 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  discipline, — and  in  due  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  liold  in  the 
places  which  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  revolution 
will  be  achieved  in  the  school  habits,  and  the  school  law  of  Connecticut 

The  preparation  of  a  lecture,  to  be  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
on  the  topics  discussed  in  the  Essay,  was  firet  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Bunce, 
and  was  declined,  not  only  on  account  of  existing  engagements,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  the  sum  which  he  proposed  to  pay  for  the  composition,  if  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  premium,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  many  persons,  and 
might  call  new  laborers  into  the  field.  The  subject  of  the  Essay,  as  originally 
written,  did  not  contain  the  second  clause  (respecting  a  Public  High  School  in 
citiesX  which  was  added  on  my  suggestion.  Prof.  Porter  of  Yale  College,  then 
a  resident  clergyman  in  Springfield,  and  familiar  with  the  schools  in  Connecti- 
cut from  having  acted  as  School  Visitor  in  New  Milford,  where  we  had  fre- 
quently talked  over  the  whole  subject  in  his  house  on  my  annual  school  circuits 
as  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  in  1838-42,  was  induced  to  prepare  an  essay 
for  this  competition  at  my  earnest  solicitation,  satisfied  that  his  experience  and 
residence  in  Massachusetts  would  bring  fresh  views  and  facts  into  the  discus- 
sion. The  award  was  made  in  &Tor  of  his  Essay  by  the  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  Rev.  George  Burgess  and  Dr.  Gallaudet 

The  principal  measure  suggested  in  my  letter  in  1845,  and  among  those  ad- 
vocated by  Prof.  Porter  for  the  State  generally  in  his  Prize  Essay  in  1846,  was 
a  Public  High  School,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  Hart- 
ford County,  to  be  held  in  Hartford,  as  a  preliminary  agency  for  arousing  public 
attention  tq  the  whole  subject  of  school  improvement.  In  this  connection  I 
can  not  better  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efficient  labors  of  Mr.  Bunce  than 
by  citing  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  chapter  in  my  History  of  Common 
Schools  in  (hn-necticutj  printed  some  years  ago:^ 

Mr.  Bunce,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  did  not  look  back  till  he  had 
driven  tlie  ploughshare  deep  into  the  public  mind.  In  connection  with  a  few 
other  citizens  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to  realize  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
improvement  set  forth  in  the  Prize  Essay.  A  Convention  or  Institute  of 
Teachers  of  Hartford  County  was  determined  on ;  and,  to  perform  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  a  State  officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentleman 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  purpomd  meeting.  The  Convention  was  held  in  November, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  teachers  were  in  session  for  one  week,  under 
tlie  instruction  of  educators  and  lectur^.  This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
public  mind.  A  monthly  School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut 
School  Manual,  was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  Tolland,  Winsted,  and 
Meriden. 

But  tlie  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.  Aided  by  others, 
he  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  establishment,  in  Hart- 
ford, of  a  Public  High  School  for  the  older  scholars  of  the  First  School  Society, 
and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of  a 
Public  High  School,  which  we  first  proposed  in  1838,  was  revived.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  inform  and  interest  the  public  itwthe  enterprise.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held,  in  which  elaborate  and  animated  debates  were  conducted  by 
the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  city.  Individuals  were  seen  and  conversed 
with.  The  ignorant  were  informed;  the  indifferent  aroused;  the  rich  were 
made  to  see  that  property  would  be  more  secure  in  a  well-educated  community ; 
and  the  poor,  to  feel  that  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  good  schools, 
without  these  schools  were  also  cheap.    The  public  press  was  enlisted,  and 
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pamphlets  pnblished  and  dislribatedf  id  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully  ex- 
plained. Seldom  has  the  public  mind  of  Hartford  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  any  enterprise;  and,  finally,  the  plan  was  carried  by  an  overwiielming  vote 
of  the  largest  town  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford.  Much  of  the  expense  of  all 
these  preliminary  movements  was  borne  by  Mr.  Bunco ;  and  to  the  completion 
of  the  building,  be  contributed  $1,000  beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society. 
While  this  movement  was  going  forward,  Mr.  Richardson,  by  his  addresses  and 
in  the  "  School  Manual,^''  was  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  Bunco  oSered  to  contribute 
$5,000. 

After  the  Teachers*  Convention  was  held,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  employed 
in  continuing  the  agitation  which  was  started,  or  rather  revived  (for  tiie  meas- 
ures resorted  to  were  identical  with  those  inaugurated  in  1838)  i)y  its  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Bunce  turned  his  attention  and  efforts  exclusively  to  a  High  School 
for  Hartford.*  The  leg^islation  of  1842  had  taken  away  all  facilities  for  uniting 
the  city  districts,  and  the  only  way  open  (and  this  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  in  the  Legislature  in  1842  to  dose),  was  through  the  First  School 
Society.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  confirmed  by  the  assurance  of  the 
partner  in  business  at  tliat  time  of  Mr.  Bunce,  that  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
after  even  the  High  School  was  in  operation,  this  gentleman  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  this  enterprise.  No  political  campaign  was  ever  planned  with  more 
care,  no  pecuniary  investment  with  a  keener  scrutiny  of  all  hazards,  and  provi- 
sion lor  every  condition  of  success.  In  the  last  week  in  December,  so  many  of 
those  who  had  opposed  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  had  pronounced  in 
&vor  of  society  action,— so  many  who  were  before  indifferent  had  expressed 
themselves  warmly  in  favor, — so  many  of  the  largest  tax-payers  had  become  sat- 
isfied, that  in  their  near  and  far-reaching  consequences,  liberal  expenditures  for 
public  schools  of  every  grade  was  true  economy — so  many,  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, but  with  moderate  income,  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  the  best  educa- 
tion for  their  children  was  in  a  well  organized  system  of  public  schools  in  their 
own  town — so  many  conductors  of  the  public  press  had  admitted  articles  or  pub- 
lished editorials  in  favor — so  many  clergymen  in  the  city  had  promptly  welcomed 
the  new  movement — that  Mr.  Bunce  expressed  himself  confident  of  a  majority  \'\ 

of  two-thirds  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  of  the  highest  grade,  if 
every  vote  in  the  Society  was  polled. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5, 1847,  on  notice  in  the  morning  papers  (Jan.  1, 
1847),  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  &vorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
High  School  was  held  in  the  Center  District  School,  of  which  Amos  M.  Collins 
was  appointed  dialrman,  and  which  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  precise  ob- 
ject for  which  a  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  should  be  held,  authorized 
a  request  in  the  legal  form  to  the  Society's  committee  to  give  the  requisite  no- 
tice. Resolutions  to  this  end  were  offered  both  by  N.  H.  Morgan  and  David 
F.  Robinson,  both  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Convention  of 
November,  the  school  movements  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  and  tlie  proceed- 
ings which  eventuated  in  the  final  vote  of  March  following.  Mr.  Morgan  had 
acted  as  school  visitor,  and  otherwise  labored  long  and   hard   for  common 


*  Th«  tubjeet  of  a  Hif h  Sobool  wai  not  introduced  into  the  loctorat  and  diaeuMiom  of  tlio 
Coovmlion,  becauaa  iIm  nMmben  were  almott  excluaively  tanchen  from  the  cooiitry  towm,  and 
the  topiee  w«re  eoq^ned  to  talifeeti  and  methods  of  teaehiog.  During  its  sessions  I  was  address- 
iag  similar  maetinis  in  Hicbiflao,  Illioois,  Wiseoosio,  and  Ohio,  on  Graded  Schools  and  Tdfechers' 
lasUtotes^ 
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schools.  Mr.  Robinson  bad  always  identified  btQwelf  with  erery  morentent  in 
the  Soutb  Scbool  District,  X\\e  Society,  and  tbe  city,  for  the  advancement  of 
public  schools,  and  education  generally.  Ur.  Bunoe's  name  does  not  appear  in 
tlie  call  or  the  proceedings  of  that  meetingr  or  of  any  sob^equent  meetings,  ex- 
cept as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  tbe  Society,  and  until  the  final 
vote  was  taken  on  tlie  evening  of  t&ie  8th  of  Marclv  when  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  conMnittees  to  complete  the  work  of  that  evening. 

The  notice  was  given  on  the  following  morning,  and  on  the  evening  of 
January  11,  1847,  tlie  l^;al  TOtera  of  tlw  First  School  Society  came  together 
with  a  promptness  and  in  nombers,  which  no  question  of  water,  fire,  travel,  or 
traflic,  ever  brought  together  before.  Every  body  was  there,  and  wondered  that 
every  body  dse  bad  come,  and  all  were  snrpriaed  to  find  themselves  so  nearly 
of  one  mind.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated — a  distinct  but  simple,  and 
it  would  seem  wiobjectionable  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Public  High  School  of  a  grade  higher 
than  the  District  Schools,  tbe  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  of  proper  age 
and  attainments  to  attend,  tbe  cost  of  a  suitable  site,  building  and  equipment, 
and  the  annual  expense,  to  report  to  a  future  meeting,  was  presented,  and  dis- 
cussed with  ardor  on  both  sides,  and  adopted  with  unprecedented  unanimity. 
Tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  all  on  one  side^  and  tbe  chief  speaker  in 
opposition,  who  from  all  his  antecedents  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  declared 
to  me  that ''  after  the  first  five  minutes  he  never  qpoke  to  judge,  jury,  or  popular 
meeting,  with  so  little  hope  of  making  a  fovorable  impression,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  tlie  worst  of  it  was,  the  dergymon  had  studied  tbe  subject  so  thor- 
oughly, they  beat  me  both  on  the  law  and  tbe  facts." 

The  following  is  the  form  in  which  the  Besolutioo  passed  Jan.  lUb: — 

Jtc^Wvari.  That  Amos  M.  Colim,  Rer.  Dr.  BaigcM.  D.  F.  Robimoo.  Waller  Pease.  Bdar»nl 
BattoD,  Roderick  Terry,  and  Timothv  H.  Alljrn  ke  a  eoairiittee  oo  bebalf  of  thii  SortetT,  to  in- 
<|aiie  ai>  to  tbe  esnediencjr  tif  estabfishiay  »  PobHc  Rigfa  Mio«l.  wheiein  ■hall  be  tauglit  sack 
brandwB  of  feneral  edocation  as  are  naoaly  taught  ia  adkoolb  of  like  chaiaeter,  and  can  not  now 
be  thoroaghlT  acquired  in  the  Diitrtct  Scboub— «aeh  Higii  School  t»  be  under  the  regulatioM  aow 
provided  by  law,  or  hereafter  to  be  provided  by  this  BoekMj  ;  ako  tn  ini|aire  as  to  the  number 
of*  scholars  of  eaoh  ses  of  the  proper  ace  and  attainment  to  attend  sorh  High  School ;  also  to  in- 


quire  as  to  a  suitable  Ibcation,  phn  of  buildinf,  expenses  fheieo^  and  the  comot  espetaes  uf  sap- 
porting  suck  a  school,  and  what  per  cent,  tax  will  be  reqoired  lor  that  purpose;  also  whether  and 
upon  what  terms  the  fundi  of  the  Hartlbrd  Grammar  School  can  he  made  avaihble  ftir  its  mi*- 
port,  and  to  report  the  same,  together  with  sueh  other  iafiinnalioQ  as  they  may  think  advimUe,  to 
a  future  meeting  of  thb  Society. 

After  seven  weeks  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee, through  tlie  Rev.  George  Burgess^  submitted  to  a  q)ecial  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  1st  of  Uaxth,  184Y,  a  Report  in  which  the 
several  subjects  referred  to  the  committee  were  considered  in  tbe  most.thorongii 
manner,  and  their  conclusions  stated  in  the  most  simple  and  conciliatory  form. 
The  committee  doee  with  submitting  the  following  resolutions  for  tbe  action 
of  the  Society : —  ^ 

I.  r^lai.  That  this  Soeaety  pioeaad  to  eetablisb  a  frae  High  Sekool  Am*  mstractioa  ia  tkekiglMr 
branches  of  an  English,  and  the  elamentaiy  brunches  of  a  chmical  education,  far  aH  Ike 
and  frmule  children  of  soitabb  age  and  aequinasents  ia  this  Boeic^  wko  may  wkh  to  avufl 
selves  of  its  advantages. 

3.  Fmlwd,  That  ( )ba.  and  tkev  are  hereby  appototed  a  building  i 

who  are  empowered  and  diraetod  in  hekalf  jW.  and  Mr  tke  aeeouat  oC  tkis  Society,  to 


sock  site  or  lot  of  land,  wWi  or  witkmit  boiUings  tkereon,as  in  Tht  k  juikmiiiil  skaN 
ically  and  best  aeeommodato  the  Society  for  a  public  English  end  Oassieal  High  School,  and 
Ibrthvrith  proceed  to  remedsl,  fit  apit  or  cruet,  ae  they  may  find  it  neeessary.  a  sortable  boiMingund 
ouAkonaea  for  mid  seiwoi  witk  areommodatsons  far  aot  lam  tkan  two  kmidred  and  fifty  sckoktfs 
of  botk  sexes ;  also  to  pmpare  tke  grooadt,  erect  neecsmry  fanes i,  provide  suitoUe  chemical, 
pkiloao^ical,  and  asiiooomical  apparatus  far  snid  sehof4 :  also  to  plare  iu  mid  building  tke 
iry  stores  or  fiinaoab  seats,  dolo,  und  fixtuiwi,  tke  whole  mA  to  *  ' 

do'' 
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3.  PiaUdj  That  the  8oeiety*t  CommiCtee  be,  end  they  eie  hereby  difeeted  to  boftow  on  the 
eiedil  of  thw  Soeiety  tuch  eum  or  tunw  of  eBuoey,  not  ezoeedinf  in  all  twelve  thouMnik  dollar*, 
as  the  Boildiiu;  Committee,  appointed  hy  a  prevWu*  vote  of  thw  Siieiety,  tliall  need  in.tlie  per- 
ftKeMnee  uf  their  dutiei  as  apBcified  in  aaid  vote,  end  pay  over  the  eaaae  to  said  CuoimiCtee  from 
tine  to  time  ec  required,  taking  pwper  vouoben  themrar. 

4.  F0ted,  Thei  a  committee  off  nine,  eomietieg  of  ( ;•  -^ ),  be  appointed  to  mnhe, 

if  praeticabie.  tuch  afreenient  with  theTnHteetof  the  Grammar  Scliool.  ai,  in  Uieir  o|  iniun,»ha.l 
be  jiHt  and  leaaonable,  fiir  making  the  fuads  of  aaid  Grammar  School  available  for  the  support  of 
the  High  School,  or  timie  depnitmeot  thereof;  aim  that  the  aetion  of  the  cummitiee  io  tfaeee 
premisei  be  biadiuf  upon  the  Soeiety. 

After  an  animated  disouMion  of  the  1st  ResolutioOf  by  wbicii  tlie  Society 
ordains  the  establishment  of  a  ''Free  High  ScbooV  and  various  attempts  to 
modify  the  same,  its  further  consideration  was  postponed  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  8th. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  City  Hall  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  record — "  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  tlte  Hon.  A.  M. 
CJoUins,  Chairman,  as  per  a^joummenti  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  even- 
ing were  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  consideration  of  the  1st  Resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  High  School,  was 
resumed,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  amend,  it 
was  passed.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  said  Resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and 
passed  separately ;  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  approved,  and  the  Chairman  Wlu  directed  by  vote  of  this  meeting  to  fill, 
as  early  as  practicable,  the  blanks  occurring  in  the  2d  and  4th  of  said  Reso- 
lutions.'" 

The  Chairman  subsequently  filled  the  above  blanks  as  follows: — The  blank 
in  the  second  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  D.  F.  Robinson,  Thomas 
Belknap,  James  M.  Bunco,  WaUer  Pease,  Jr.,  Edward  Button,  E.  D.  TiOany, 
and  A  M.  Collins. 

The  blank  in  the  fourth  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, Wm.  J.  Hamersley,  D.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  James  "hL  Bunco, 
Rev.  Mr.  TurnbuU,  Francis  Parsons,  Gurdon  Robins,  and  N.  H.  Morgan. 

No  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Society  was  called  for  until  Aug.  6,  1847, 
^hen  the  commit;^ee  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  having  reported 
that  the  same  would  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  close  of  th6  year,  they 
were  authorized  "  to  employ  teachers,  and  make  such  other  arrangements  as 
were  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  school** 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  building  was  completed,  and  would  be  equipped  for  occupancy  within 
the  sum  of  $12,000,  appropriated  on  the  8th  of  March  for  this  purpose;  that 
Joshua  D.  Giddings,  who  won  his  early  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  State,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Fountain  Street  Gram- 
mar School  in  Providence,  R.  L,  had  been  appointed  principal,  and  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  effected  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School,  by 
which  they  will  supply  and  sustain  a  teacher  for  the  Classical  Department;  and 
dose  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Society  "  to  sustain  the  work  so  con- 
spicuously begun,  by  appropriations  liberal  enough  to  make  the  school  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  our  children  and  to  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.**  Resolutions  imposing  '*  a  tax  of  one  and  throe- 
fourths  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  the  High  School,  and  schools  for  the 
colored  children,"  was  passed,  and  another  to  effect  tlie  speedy  and  effectual 
organization  of  the  High  School,  as  follows: 
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FVtari,  That  fblank  nftenrftiili  filled  with  the  nainet  of  D.  F.  Robimon,  Thomu 
James  Mk  Buiioe,  Waiter  Pmw.  Jr.,  Edward  BuUoa,  E.  D.  Tillany,  and  A.  M.  GuUiiM]  be  a 
mtttee  t^orpiniie  the  taid  lehool  at  the  earliest  praetieeUa  Ume;  to  make  all  neeetsary  relea 
and  by-lnws  for  its  regulation ;  tu  detarmiDe  the  quaUfieatioos  of  tlw  scbulari  who  are  dcsiroaa 
or>beinf  admitteil  theralf»— «ither  by  tbeeiselvcB  or  thraugb  saeh  panoos  ai  they  may  a|i(M»iDt  for 
the  pur^ise  ;  to  decide  all  ouestioos  relatitif  tu  the  admusioa  off  ehiUien  aod  ytfuth--iiri»Tided 
titat  no  schuUn  are  to  be  admitted  for  par  ;  to  provide  for  the  expateioo  of  refractory  and  owt- 
manafBsliie  pupils  :  and  to  diaeharga  all  the  funetioos  iclatiiig  1^  said  sehool  which  will  not  i«- 
terfere  with  the  achojl  laws  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  I.  W.  Stuart  the  following  Besolations  were  offered  and  passed 
unanimouslj: 

Whereas,  in  piinaanee  of  a  resolotioo  of  the  Fint  School  Society  of  Hartford,  the  eommitlee, 
styled  the  Buiidbif  Coamitlee  for  the  High  School,  have,  with  great  diHxenoe  aod  care,  attended 
.  tu  tlie  duties  uf  tlieir  appointmoot ;  and  whereas,  partioularly  this  eommitlee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Bunoe.  A.  M.  Collins.  D.  F.  Robiiieoo,  T.  Belknap.  E.  Button,  E.  D.  Tiffany,  aod  Walter 
Pease,  Jr.,  have  to  the  mooer  appropriated  by  public  tax,  BMst  libeially  added  the  further  sua 
of  two  thiiusand  two  hundred  aiid,fiRy  dollars  from  their  private  punes,  to  enlarge  and  beaotlfy 
and  render  eommiidioas  the  building  lor  the  High  Sebool,  theiefore 

rmUd.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be,  and  they  hereby  ate  gratefully  tendered  to  tha 
Biiikliig  Committee  for  the  assidoiiy  and  the  Itbefaltty  with  which  they  have  laboied  in  the 
duties  assifiieil  them  by  this  Society. 

F»Ud,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Society  transmit  a  copy  of  this  and  the  for^poing  resolutions  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  be  by  htm  read  to  said  committee,  aod  also  other 
copies  of  these  resolutions,  one  to  each  of  the  ceotlemen  whoee  geneious  donations  to  the  Hi^ 
School  of  Hartford,  this  Society  does  hereby  acknowledge. 

In  tlie  efforts  put  forth  from  1845*  to  the  decisive  vote  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  even  to  the  dedication  of  the  building  qn  the  Ist  of  December,  1847, 1  had 
some  share,  although  from  holding  office  in  another  State,  and  from  choice,  my 
name  is  not  attached,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  document,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  proceedings  of  a  single  meeting.  When  the  work  was  undertaken 
bj  Mr.  Bunco,  and  in  every  stage  to  selecting  the  teacher,  he  sought  my  coun- 
*  sel  and  cooperation ;  and  both  were  given  freelj  and  promptly,  altliough  to  do 
so,  cost  time  and  thought,  and  five  visits  from  *Rhode  Island.  In  looking  over 
the  files  of  our  Dail}''  Journals  for  1846-7, 1  find  seven  articles  which  were 
once  in  manuscript  in  my  hand-writing ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
crowded  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  I  recognized  the  outline  of 
an  address  for  which  I  prepared  a  brief  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Buuce,  to  be  used 
by  some  one  who  might  not  be  as  familiar  with  the  facts  and  arguments  as  I 
was  thouglkt  to  be.  Nearly  all  the  allusions  to  the  experience  of  other  cities^ 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  school,  were  drawn  from  memoranda  and 
documents  wliich  I  furnished.  The  principal  campa^  document,  entitled 
**  Considerations  and  Facts  respecting  a  Public  High  Schod  in  the  First  SchoU 
Society  of  Hartford"  in  which  Uie  public  character  of  the  institution  proposed, 
and  the  power  of  the  Society  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same ;  the  extent 
in  respect  to  studies  and  persons  (age,  sex,  and  preparation)  to  which  the  in- 
struction sliould  be  offered ;  the  expense  both  of  outfit  of  building  and  annual 


-  *  The  following  wera  the  principal  exercises  of  the  sessioa :— Introductory  Lecture — Digmiif 
^f  the  TVodkerV  Qfie*  and  Ftmalt  EdiutSwm,  by  Joel  fiawes ;  Dmtua  ^  Ezamiuiug  OMtaiiC- 
Cees,  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  Dartaoath  College ;  Mm/  <  Oe  Pcrfscf  TbaeAer,  by  Prof.  Olmeled. 
of  Yah  Collega;  Stmd^  «f  ^99^1^9^  by  Dr.  E.  Jarvis;  fmUUseUml  JtrilJkmetie^  by  F.  A. 
Adams ;  Teackert*  iuatUmtea,  by  Salem  Town ;  MttkitiM  ^f  Tracing  Otsyryiy,  by  W.  B. 
Fowie ;  Feea/  JVasic  im  Cammmm  Sck0tU,  by  A.  A.  Johnson ;  Oettfrafkf  aad  Hiftmy,  by 
George  S.  Hibbard  ;  TVata^  tf  SUdtmU^  Oe  OmiMrnif,  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Yale  Colkffa; 
eooelnding  Leetnn  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  friseir  w  rWeliea  (•  eCAsr  JMarari— /  Jigtmsits  ^ 
Gtut.  Among  the  subjeets  discussed  bestdes  the  topiei  of  the  leetuies  wera  Method*  «f  Thacfc- 
img  Emgiiak  Grmmrnur:  Wmftmnd  Metksd*  9f  imtemting  FmremU  m  tkt  Sekott*  when  Omp 
€kiUrm  art  Umgkt ;  OrgmmixMinu  ^  aek09U  f*r  Ciiitg  mmd  ptfuUmt  riOmgtg.  This  last  lopie 
was  discussed  by  Nathan  Biehop,  Superintendent  of  Fnblie  Scbooli  in  Proridenee,  W.  B.  Fbvia 
•f  BoaloB,  and  Haory  Barnard,  and  inotdentaily  by  Hanea  Mam,  Cyras  Pierce,  and  etbeta. 
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ttaintenanoe,  and  its  apportionment  on  different  classes  of  tax-pajers ;  and  the 
advantages  which  might  reaaouably  be  antioi^ted  from  such  a  school,  from  the 
admitted  principles  of  school  organization,  and  from  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  were  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,*— was  pre- 
pared by  me,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  fiunce.  A  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, together  with  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  City  Hall  Jan.  7,  1847,  drawn  up  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Burgess ;  and  of  the  minority,  in  which  the  general  principle  is  yielded, 
provided  a  union  could  be  effected  with  the  Grammar  School — was  left  with 
every  &mi]y  of  Che  Society  five  days  before  the  adjourned  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  March,  when  the  legal  voters,  in  full  force,  decided  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority '*  to  establish  a  Free  High  School  lor  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  an  Bnglish,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  a  classical,  education,  for  all 
children,  male  and  female,  of  suitable  age  and  acquirements,  in  this  Society 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages"  Tiiis  resolution,  together 
with  the  first  draft  of  two  other  resolutions,  by  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  full  power  to  purchase  a  site,  and  build  and  furnish  a  suitable 
house  within  the  expense  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  and  report  (the  calculations 
for  which  I  famished),  without  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  Society  until 
the  work  was  done,  and  another  committee  was  also  appointed  for  to  confer  and 
arrange  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  for  making  the  funds  of  the 
latter  available  for  the  support  of  the  classical  department,  were  prepared  by 
me  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Burgess ;  who  was  also  pleased  to  ask  and  receive 
suggestions  from  me  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  before  it  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  which. he  was  chairman,  or  at  least  the  organ  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  four  weeks  spent  in  Hartford  in  February  and  March,  1847,  in  as- 
sisting, in  such  ways  as  were  open  to  me,  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind 
for  the  right  action  on  the  questions  before  the  Society,  If  prepared  and  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute  on  my  old  topic — "  Cur  CUy^ 
and  Our  Duties  to  Us  Past,  Present,  and  Future  Interests"  in  which  I  presented, 
under  the  first  head,  the  claims  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  library  and  collections  of  Dr.  Bobbins  from  my  timely 
interposition  in  its  behalf,  and  of  a  Bural  Cemetery  (by  extending  Zion  Hill 
so  as  to  embrace  the  old  Wells  Vineyard  on  the  south  .to  Washington  street  on 
the  eastX  io  which  the  present  should  be  wedded  to  the  past  by  ties  of  family 
affection,  of  artistks  memorials  of  public  service,  and  the  near  attraction  of 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  a  landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  cultivated 
vaUey  and  wooded  uplands  in  the  distance.  Under  the  second  head,  my  &vorite 
themes,  of  the  institutions  on  the  one  hand  which  should  prevent  crime  and 
poverty,  dry  up  the  sources  of  vice  and  demoralization,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop to  the  ftillest  measure  all  the  industrial  resources  which  nature,  science 
and  art  could  command,  by  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, were  dwelt  on ;  and  as  part  of  this  system,  a  Public  High  School  was 
not  forgotten.    Under  the  third  head,  my  remarks  were  confined  to  suggesting 


*  Th0  giefttar  poitkm  of  this  doeonent  hu  bMn  npaUiibad  io  awoy  fomM,  ind  mora  thao 
100,000  copJM  Iwire  beeo  draulatad  Id  diflwmt  StetM.  The  argniMOU  for  a  poblio  ichiMi  of 
thit  gndo  Imto  beoo  freqneotly  ettad  in  mipport  of  timilar  moTomenti  olwwhore,  and  mora  than 
30^000  copiaa  of  thit  portion  wore  printad  at  tha  azpaoaa  of  Hon.  Jamat  Wadiwortb,  of  GaocMo, 
N.  T.,  in  an  aztca  nambar  of  tha  Diitrict  School  Jouraal. 
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precautions  '*  against  anj  limitations  in  endowments  and  inatitations  designed 

to  meet  present  and  prospective  Wants,  wliicb  experience  has  shown  have  a 

fiital  tendency  to  prevent  their  adapting  themselves  or  being  adijusted  to  the 

changing  and  altered  circumstances  of  a  progressive  age  and  oountiy,  like  tliat 

in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 

There  is  yet  no  plethora  of  educational  endowments,  but  the  experience  of 
this  town  and  tliis  State  has  already  siiuwn,  that  both  religion  and  education, 
which  are  livin^c  interests,  and  should  touch  the  conscience,  heart,  and  habits  of 
every  living;  niaii  and  woman,  may  be  hindered  and  not  fostered  by  bequests 
and  funds  designed  to  foster  them.  The  administration  of  a  permanent  fund 
for  tlie  poor  mny  be  so  liampered  as  in  the  next  generation  to  increase  tlie  class 
and  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and  at  tlie  same  time  dry  up  in  the  com- 
munity that  chanty  which  should  be  in  ever}'  heart  a  well  of  living  waters. 
Asylums  fjr  Orpliann  may  be  so  managed,  while  they  provide  for  the  pliysical 
necessities  of  tlie  children,  as  to  leave  tlieir  moral  nature  uneducated,  wliich  can 
b(3  best  trained  in  the  daily  discharge  of  those  little  offices  of  mutual  help  which 
the  necessities  of  tlie  family  in  its  normal  state  require.  Our  State  School  Fund 
was  for  a  time  a  great  help  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  people,  and  en- 
abled  the  poorer  districts  to  employ  teachers  for  a  longer  period  in  the  year, 
but  it  soon  dhuinislied,  and  flmUIy  destroyed,  the  habit  of  taxation.  Our 
School  Sxiiety  and  independent  District  organization,  by  bringing  the  adminis- 
tration of  tiie  schools  nearer  to  the  changing  centers  of  population,  undoubtedly 
for  a  short  time  operated  favorably,  but  as  constituted,  tliey  destroyed  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradation.  The  transference  of  the  bequests  of  Hopkins  and  others  to 
a  cloiM*,  self- perpetuating  corporation  led  to  a  more  economical  management  as 
weH  a<)  increase  of  the  fund  and  its  income,  and  may  liave  kept  alive  ttie  fires  of 
classical  learning  which  otherwise  would  have  died  out  among  us.  But  if  the 
fund  is  to  be  administered  only  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  and  tliat  a  small  one; 
and  of  one  sex,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  essential  in  the  civilization  of  a 
state ;  of  certain  professions,  which  though  important  are  not  the  only  impor- 
tant occupations  for  which  special  educational  facilities  should  be  provided;  and 
for  the  culture  of  languages  and  literatures  of  peoples  dead  beyond  all  resurrec- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  sciences  which  are  creating  new  industries,  and  of 
languages  of  nations  with  whidi  we  have  couiftant  and  constantly  growing 
relations,  and  of  literatures,  of  which  to  be  ignorant,  will  be  poorly  compen- 
sated for  by  any  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  original ;  then  it  is  time,  for 
the  People, — the  vast  minority  of  fiimilies  who  have  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
educated,  who,  as  men  and  women,  will  make  the  Future  into  whicli  we,  city. 
State,  and  country,  are  fast  entering — to  establish  schools  of  different  grades, 
such  as  our  fathers,  acting  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  ordained  the  code  of 
1650,  would  provide  now,  not  only  to  exclude  the  barbarism  of  a  single  illite- 
rate citizen,  but  to  train  all  youth  for  the  service  of  the  country,  for  active  use- 
fulness and  for  dofnestic  life.  I  speak  as  one  proud  of  the  State  and  city  of  my 
birth,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  in  providing  for  the  Future,  in  a  well- 
acyusted  system  of  public  achoois  for  children,  rich  and  poor,  and  for  all  occu- 
pations and  profes.<<iona,  we  are  behind — and  fiir  behind,  and  falling  every  day 
still  furtlier  behind,  tlie  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
cities  of  Providence  and  Boston.  In  the  vote  soon  to  be  taken,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  Public  High  School,  1  trust  Hartford  will 
place  her  system  on  a  higher  and  an  ascending  grade. 

With  that  address  and  other  local  work,  my  cooperation  in  the  efforts  in 

which  so  many  were  glad  to  sharsi,  did  not  end.    Within  a  lew  weeks  I  was 

called  on  to  furnish  the  plan  of  a  suitable  building,  and  to  name  the  places 

which  a  sub-committee,  charged  with  this  duty,  could  visit  and  examine  the 

best  buildings  in  which  such  schools  as  was  designed  here^  were  in  actual  ope- 

ratk>n ;    and  still  later,  I  was  asked  to  suggest  the  names  of  teachers,  with 

whom  correspondence  could  be  had,  and,  in  November,  1847,  '*lo  come  to 

Hartford  once  more  to  finish  up  the  work." 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  flrat  day  of  December,  1847, 1  left  ProYidence 
for  the  fifth  time  in  tbe  service  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Hartford,  by  the 
way  of  Worcester,  to  take  my  part  in  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  building 
then  just  completed  on  the  comer  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets.  Owing  to  a 
detention  of  tbe  cars  at  Springfield,  I  passed  direct  from  the  depot  to  tbe  plat- 
form in  the  upper  hall  of  of  the  school,  and  with  my  head  full  of  the  jar  and 
rumbling  of  tbe  cars,  opened  and  closed  my  address  substantially  as  follows:* 

Hopes  long  cherished  although  often  deferred,  and  efforts  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently put  forth  for  many  years  by  persons,  some  of  whom  are  near  me,  and 
more,  I  truist,  are  in  this  crowded  hall,  have  their  fulfillment  and  reward  in  this 
occasion.  This  spacious,  convenient,  and  attractive  structure,  inferior  to  no 
other  of  its  gprude  in  New  England  in  the  essential  features  of  a  good  school- 
house,  and  superior  to  any  other  within  my  knowledge,  for  its  cost,  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  public  buildings  for  tlie  unpaid  or  self-paid  services  of  the 
committee,  from  their  careful  study  of  tlie  best  models  before  and  after  the 
specifications  were  drawn,  and  their  firm  determination  to  have  the  material 
provided,  and  tbe  work  done  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  contract,  under 
their  daily  supervision,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Society,  even 
if  the  furniture  and  equipment  of  apparatus  should  be  paid  for  by  themselves. 
For  this  unprecedented  liberality,  personal  interest,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  a  public  trust,  they  have  received  the  formal  and  recorded  thanks  of  the  ^ 
ciety,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  tbe  teachers  and  pupils 
who  will  in  successive  years  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  their  sacrifices. 

Within  these  walls,  now  consecrated  with  ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving  to  Him  who  planted  this  vineyard  in  tbe  wilderness,  and  inspired  tbe 
hearts  of  our  fathers  to  ordain  "institutions  of  good  learning,"  as  well  as  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  provide  "  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  both 
at  the  grammar  school  and  the  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in 
future  times,"  and  ''for  a  life  of  active  usefulness,"  is  to  be  solved  not  only 
for  iliis  community,  but  to  some  extent,  for  the  whole  country,  the  problem  of 
higher  education.  I  say  deliberately,  for  the  whole  country,  for  if  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  here,  and  which  tlie  deep  conviction  of  the  same 
necessity  has  caused  to  be  put  forth  in  other  States,  fail  to  incorporate  this  fea- 
ture into  our  system  of  common  schools,  then  will  higher  education — every 
thing  beyond  the  merest  rudiments,  pass  into  the  irrevocable  keeping  of  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  adventure  schools,  over  which  the  public  will  exercise  ho 
control,  and  parents  can  have  no  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  education  their 
children  will  receive.  Associated  with  this  growing  antagonism  of  a  rival 
system,  which  every  ecclesiastical  organization  will  adopt  in  self-defence,  the 
public  school  will  suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  children  destined  for,  what 
are  wrongfully,  if  exclusively  named,  the  learned  professions,  or  the  occupa- 
tions of  society  which  require  trained  intellects  and  systematized  and  special 
knowledge,  and  finally  degenerate  into  elementary  schools  of  the  lowest  sort. 
There  can  not  be— there  never  has  been — an  efficient  system  of  primary  in- 
struction whose  teachers  and  officers  were  not  supplied  ttom  public  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade.  - 

The  courRe  of  instruction  which  is  here  provided  for  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorongh  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by  open  ex- 
amination in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure,  and  the  want 
of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be  exposed,  in  the  failure 
of  its  candidates  to  gain  admissioh  here, — and  rising  and  spreading  out  into  all 

*  From  notes  feceatly  reeovarad.  on  which  i«  iodonad  "  Used  »t  the  dediontion  of  the  PuUifl 
Hifh  Seiiool  lit  Haitfoid  Dtc.  1,  J847.  and  at  the  opeoing  of  the  Fiae  Academy  at  Norwich  in 
1BS0.  Both  of  thcaa  imtitutioiu  orif  inated  in  the  Icf  islatioa  of  1838,  and  the  agiution  of  qnet- 
tiow  of  educatiooal  reform,  which  followed."  Tbew  notca  weie  written  oot  for  publioation.  and 
umy  have  been  printM  wHh  an  aeoooot  of  the  proeeedingi  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  buildinf , 
of  which,  if  printed,  I  haTO  no  oopy. 
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of  those  stadiee  which  in  one  direction  take  hM  of  all  tlie  oocapations  of 
society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the  ooantiDg-room,  the  deck,  the  bomc^  and 
on  the  other,  discipline  and  infonn  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  all  sound  learning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth, 
and  beaatj  iu  all  the  works  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  oar  ooUegesand  still  higher 
seminaries — such  a  coarse  of  atadj  seems  to  me  eminently  jadiciou&  It  meets 
the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  education  in  adenoe  whidi  shall  make  the  wind 
and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  nature,  minister  to  our  ma- 
terial wants,  ^nd  stimulates  in  all  directions,  the  inTentive  faculties  of  man,  bj 
which  mere  muscuUr  toil  can  be  abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the 
same  time  it  doe§  not  ignore  those  apparently  less  practical  studies,  espedaOy 
,  the  mathematics  and  dassica,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requireoients  of  the  mind 
of  youth,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  altbo^;h  not^  as  I  bold,  the  only  baas  of 
a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  educatioa.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  amount  of  applied  science^  and  the  largest  amount  practicable  should  be 
given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of  hij^er  learning;  or  that  any  attentioa 
whkdi  may  be  bestowed  on  the  English  language  only, — and  whatever  else  is 
taught  or  omitted,  the  Engliah  language  and  literature  riHHiId  ever  hold  a 
prominent,  the  prominent  place  in  Uie  actual  aims  and  results  of  yoor  scheme 
of  study,— can  ever  train  the  three  great  fiiculUes  of  reason,  memory,  and  im- 
agination, to  their  full,  natural,  and  harmonioas  development.  But  while  I  bold 
this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  instructioii  of  our 
schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  university,  should  not  deal  with 
common  things,  with  the  princi|iea,  the  phenomena  and  duties  of  every-daj 
life ; — why  sewing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  noi 
find  a  place  somewhere  in  the  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  "  round  about  oom- 
moQ  sense,'"  the  power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  bands  readily  to  aU  sorts 
of  work  in  he!p'.ng  himself  and  ottier  people,  about  the  house,  the  thop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  result  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  er&j  boy.  This  ma, 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England  school  and  do- 
mestic educatioa.  And  to  all  tl:^  siHMild  now  be  added  the  modem  develop- 
ments of  science  in  their  af^cations  to  aU  our  great  national  industries. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Public  High  Sdiool  to  this  community,  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaahingof  the  sdioQis  bc^w, 
is  the  opportunity  it  afTwds  of  the  highest  advantages  of  public  educatioa, — 
the  fi^ee  struggle  of  childreQ  and  youth  of  the  same  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same  knowledge,  and  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  same  mental  habit^  in  the  same  daas-room^  under  accomplished  teach- 
ers,— ^with  tlie  proteotioa  of  parental  vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of 
the  heart  and  the  hand  which  comes  finom  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help 
and  oourteiiy.  from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  of  bousehoU 
•md  mral  industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in 
the  plans  of  tliis  institutioa,  extended  to  the  female  sex.  Ky  hopes  lor  the  re- 
generation  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infuaioD  of  a  more  refined  cohore 
in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  fiunily  and  the  school,  rest  on  the  infloenoe  of 
pioQB  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachefs;  and  in  the  appropriate 
training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  beoome  an  important  instramentality. 

Yoa  need  not  be  toM,  that  an  institotkm  of  learning  can  not  flourisfa  in  this 
country,  if  removed  from  the  sympathy  and  cooperatioa  of  the  people  whose 
edocational  wants  it  is  designed  to  supply.  Bat  to  make  that  sympathy  warm, 
and  that  cooperation  liberal  and  effective,  the  resolt  of  your  work  here  most  be 
seen  and  felt.  This  community  must,  as  rapidly  as  succefesive  classes  can  be 
taught 'and  graduated,  see  the  fruits  of  their  expenditures  in  the  merchants^ 
foremen  of  shops,  leaders  of  industries  and  professioos,  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life,  who  have  grown  ap  under  the  better  inatractioa  and  inflo- 
ences  of  this  schooL  The  schools  Mow  must  gradoally  be  brooght  up  to  a 
higher  uniform  sUndard  of  scholarship  than  they  have  yet  reached.  Unleaa 
these  results  are  realized,  the  promises,  founded  on  the  expftieoce  of  similar 
institations  and  systems  elsewhere,  will  be  falsified,  and  the  withdrawal  of  pubiio 
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fiivor  will  ineTitablj  follow.  Bat  I  have  no  misgiving  as  to  tlie  future — it  rises 
bright  and  glorious  before  me,  and  on  its  forehead  is  the  morning  star — the 
beraid  of  a  brighter  daj  than  our  schools  have  yet  seen.  Tlmt  enthusiasm 
which  started  this  enterprise  on  the  8tli  of  March  on  the  Hood  tide  of  popular 
£ftVor,  will  carry  your  committees  and  teachers  on  until  you  have  time  enough 
to  put  your  institution  on  to  a  well  digested  course  of  study,  whicli  you  will 
from  time  to  time  modify  and  adjust  to  the  educational  wunp^  of  the  people, 
whom  yoar  own  work  here  will  help  to  train  to  a  higher  and  higlier  standard. 
With  this  wise  adjustment  of  your  course  of  instruction  so  as  to  impart  the 
best  preparation  wliich  tlie  diversified  professions  and  occupations  of  tlie  com- 
munity require,  this  High  School  will  stand  a  monument  of  wise  liberality  and 
large  public  spirit  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  slowly  but  surely 
djfl'used  over  honest  convictions  firmly  held  because  embedded  in  the  habits  of 
a  half  century  of  opposite  practice,  a  shrine  at  whose  altar-fire  many  ingenuous 
^inds  will  be  kindled  with  the  true  love  of  science,  a  fountain  of  living  waters 
whose  branching  streams  will  flow  on  with  ever  deepening  and  widening  cur- 
rent, which  will  bear  on  its  bosom  noble  argosies,  and  nourish  all  along  its 
banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  will  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

I  have  thus  noted  rapidly,  but  not  briefly  as  you  desired  in  your  letter,  the 
chief,  although  not  all  the  eflbrts  to  establish  in  the  First  School  Society  of 
Hartford,  a  Public  School  of  a  grade  higher  than  the  District  Schools,  so  far  as 
I  WBS  personally  conversant  with  the  same,  from  the  first  formal  announcement 
of  the  subject  in  the  Center  Church  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1838,  to  the  ded; 
ieation  of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
1847.  You  will  please  receive  this  communication,  long  as  it  is,  as  a  eontribu- 
Uon  only  to  the  history  of  the  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  the  Town 
of  Hartford,  for  which  other  citizens  labored,  if  not  so  long,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  with  more  ability.  The  names  of  several,  from  their  connection  with 
committees,  reports,  and  speeches,  have  been  incidentally  introduced,  and  before 
the  final  record  is  made  up  (which  should  in  my  judgment  include  the  history 
of  the  bequests  of  Edward  Hopkins  and  other  benefactors,  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  teachers  of  the  old  Town  Grammar,  and  County  Free  Schools,  of 
which  this  institution  over  which  you  preside,  is  the  lineal  descendant  and 
legal  representativeX  the  names  of  other?,  with  their  special  work  by  voice  or 
pen,  or  personal  influence,  should  be  appropriately  noticed — ^although  the 
growth  of  a  public  institution,  whose  establishment  involves  a  radical  change 
in  public  opinion  and  the  habits  of  families,  and  the  imposition  for  the  first 
time,  or  a  large  increase  of  property  taxation,  is  the  sum  total  of  innumerable 
contributions  made  at  difibrent  times,  of  which  some  of  the  most  important 
may  never  be  recorded,*  and  the  names  of  their  authors  not  even  be  known,  or 
have  been  purposely  concealed.  Such  laborers,  in  obscure  or  conspicuous  por- 
t4ons  of  the  field,  find  their  true  inspiration  and  reward  in  the  ever  extending 
results  of  educational  efforts  wisely  put  forth.  No  human  eye  can  follow,  no 
human  hand  record,  the  influences  which  go  out  fh>m  one,  much  less  fh)m  many, 

*  The  Act  of  hting  appotnlad  to  pimide  over  •  poblie  meetinf ,  or  to  serve  on  n  cnmmittee  to 
iiM|Qire  into  the  expediency  of  n  propoeed  meamre,  is  no  eTidenee  thml  the  persons  so  tipimifited 
mn  in  favor  of  the  same,  or  join  in  the  final  recommendation.  ThiM  the  prertding  officer  of  the 
meeting  on  the  llth  of  Jannarj,  1847,  and  two  of  the  numbers  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
eonsider  and  report  on  the  expediency  and  expense  of  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  District 
SeBoob^  apoke  and  voted  against  the  reanlution  to  establish  a  Free  High  School  on  the  8th  of 
Mareh  Ibllowing.  So  of  other  members  of  this  and  other  committees — raveral  were  put  on  more 
from  their  relations  to  hteel  or  political  interests,  and  from  confidence  in  their  character  for  intelli- 
and  fitiroeas  generally,  than  from  having  taken  any  active  part  in  previous  discussions. 
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institQtions  of  learning  thus  efltablished  or  improved — ^from  even  one  intellect, 
otherwifle  dead  as  the  clod  of  the  vallev,  or  fickle  as  the  wave,  made  strong  by  its 
teaching  to  discover  and  defend  the  trutii  in  some  hour  of  popular  delusion,  or 
one  heart  inspired  with  love  to  God  and  man  to  work  on  in  some  forlorn  cause 
of  human  suffering  and  cabmitj,  like  Todd,  or  Gallaudet,  or  Wells,  until  the 
mute  can  speak,  the  insane  be  clothed  again  in  their  right  mind,  and  the  man- 
gled victims  of  disaster  and  the  battle'.field  be  treated  witliout  pain. 

In  conclui^ion,  let  me  say,  while  a(  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  original 
school  policy  of  the  State,  in  providing  a  higher  as  well  as  an  elementary  grade, 
been  so  generally  realized  as  in  our  District  Graded  and  Town  High  Schools; 
or  the  obligation  on  the  Town  of  Hartford  to  discharge  the  trust,  assumed  in 
accepting  the  early  bequests  made  for  tlie  specific  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
school  of  the  higher  grade,  been  so  fully  discharged  as  in  its  provision  for  our 
English  and  Classical  High  School — there  is  not  only  room,  but  urgent  neces- 
sity, for  still  further  development  of  the  system  in  the  State  generally,  and  in 
its  local  administration  and  application  here.  Our  town  organization  of  schools 
is  still  fragmentary  and  disjointed;  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  in- 
struction are  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  actual  attendance,  any  day  in  tlie 
jear,  of  children  of  the  teachable  age  in  public  schools  of  every  grade  is  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  (only  3,720  out  of  ^iSSi);  the 
raanagemeat  and  inspection  of  our  schools  in  reference  to  securing  the  highest 
uniform  excellence  thcoughout  all  public  schools  of  every  grade,  in  the  roost 
economical  and  productive  results  of  the  large  sums  collected  by  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  through  ten  independent  committees,  if  applied  to  any  private 
enterprise  involving  the  same  number  of  persons,  the  same  capital,  and  the 
same  expenditure,  would  be  deemed  loose  and  ruinous ;  tlie  subjects  STid  courses 
of  study,  although  very  numerous  and  carefully  prepared,  need  both  reduction 
in  some  directions  and  enlargement  in  otliers,  and  such  practical  readjustment 
throughout  as  will  make  systematic  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  gym- 
nastics universal,  and  give  our  future  machinists,  engineers,  builders,  mechanics 
and  chemical  technologists  as  well  as  merchants,  teachers,  and  aspirants  of 
regular  professions  of  every  name  and  both  sexes,  that  practical  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  and  earliest  success  in  every  oc- 
cupation. 

With  my  best  thanks,  as  a  citizen,  to  you  for  your  judicious  and  faithful  work 
as  the  teacher  of  our  highest  school,  and  for  your  eminent  success  in  so  adminis- 
trating your  jdelicate  and  difficult  office  of  principal  as  to  harmonize  and 
consolidate  two  institutions  which  might  under  other  auspices  have  proved 
hostile  and  mutually  injurious;  and,  to  your  immediate  as^^ociates,  and  fellow- 
laborers  generally,  who  together  now  make  the  liberality  of  the  State,  the 
town,  and  of  benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals  (amounting  in  1869  and 
1870  to  $272,352  for  all  objects),  accomplisli  the  noble  purposes  for  which 
our  public  schools  were  originally  instituted,  more  broadly  and  thoroughly  than 
ut  any  period  of  our  history  since  John  Higginson  taught  the  first  school  in 
Hartford  in  1637, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Henbt  Babkabd. 
Habtfosd,  Janwiry  14,  1871. 
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Ma  Caphon:  ^nce  sending  foii  my  "  Contribiitinn  tn  tlie  Hi^iyt^UM 
Public  IHitli  School  "  so  Tat  an  I  wns  per.wnally  mixed  up  wIlli  tlie  same,  and 
'■Willi  Bubjeits  adjacent  thereto  "from  18:!9  To  1848,  it  Ims  occurred  to  me,  in 
poaiuti^  tlie  !>ite  of  tlia  alriiclura  erected  tor  jia  Hit-oinmiidiilinti  in  1 84 T,  and 
which  it  cost  so  men;  yeare  uT  aptation  to  evoke  from  the  hoirs  o(  tlie  t&z- 
p.iyers  of  Iha  First  fW'iool  Society,  iind  of  whicli  not  one  crime  or  brick  now 
remains  in  Elie  solid  and  orderly  proportions  in  whidi.  witli  nK-riptinna  of 
tliankai^iTiDfc  and  8oii)rat>f  praise,  and  iiivucutions  of  the  Divine  lik'isinp,  they 
were  "  dedicated  to  the  csU!4  of  good  leaniin)t  nnd  the  bn-vdinjr  up  of  ImpeRil 
joutb  for  the  pnblic  service  of  the  country,  aud  a  life  of  nctive  ciiiplojmeiit," 
thet  you  and  your  asaociates  in  liie  work  of  inWrnction,  and  all  llie  living  gnd- 
uatea,  might  be  glad  to  have  some  niemorinl  of  llie  building  in  itf  external  np- 
penmnre  and  inlemni  Rrrangemeiits,  a-'  they  were  enirnired  liir  mr  Scliool  Ar- 
chilcclure  in  1848.  Tiiose  plates  «re  at  your  service;  and  wib  them  I  send  a 
wood-cut  or  a  plan  drawn  in  IB28  by  I.  Speni-cr  Jr.  (now  in  the  poxses.-'ion  of 
WilliBm  HHmerHleyX  of  a  portion  of  "  Soutli  Side."  in  wliich  mny  be  seen  il^ 
predecessor  erected  in  1828  still  sianding  on  Linden  Place  (llieii  Wella  Alley*, 
and  tlie  spai'iuue  lot,  on  wliich  lawyers,  doctors,  elergymen,  governorii,  mid  sen- 
ator*, then  boys  In  tlieirteeu^  kicked  £Mt-b«ll  with  commendiiblevii;or.     n.  u. 


-MCnr;  (J)  Ci>llit*>>nMumaci(4(A«bunintor  WhKimn  iriiulm  la  INT;  H)  Buekinji 
bwnMRH  bgrm*  ii  irai  MnifKiaiMd.  and  Dm  w»l  anil  naxla  alitor  (^Mtm  iirMin  IBSH 
(ij  BuckinghBin  KTIar  111* vnplwioa  nT  Ilia  uaw  (UJ  and  ninaiil  of  (N)  old  Saulh  Mnoni  Hnon 
'■'"""■ —  •-" ■  8|i.i™r,Jr.»u«!hM«urili.WWtmii 
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The  Pcblic  High  School  House  of  the  First  School  Society,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  religious 
and  literary  exercises  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1847,  "to  the  cause  of  good 
learning,"  "to  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  present  and  future  times,"  and  "for  a  life  of  active  employment." 
as  were  duly  set  forth  in  the  statutes  requiring  of  such,  towns  as  Hartford  the 
setting  up  of  a  Grammar  School,  **  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university;"  in  the  bequests  of  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  and  others;  and  the  Act  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  which  is  now  practipally  merged  in  the  High  School 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Dedicatory  Exercises: — 


I    READING  SELECT  PORTIONS 
OF  SCRIPTURE. 

■Y  RBV.  A.  G.  COXB. 

II.  MUSIC. 

Directed  bj  Mr.  Baniett. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 

The  pilgrim  fathers, — where  are  they, 
Who  broke  this  stranger  clod  ? 

And  patient  tanght  a  new-bom  world 
To  lisp  the  name  of  God  ? 

Where  are  the  hunters,  swift  of  foot 
The  bounding  deer  to  trace, 

And  stay  the  sunward  eagle's  flight  ? 
Where  is  that  red-browed  race  ? 

Not  here  !   Not  hero  !  But  in  their  place 

Behold  a  favorM  train ; 
Who,  nurtur'd  *mid  these  verdant  vales 

Where  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

Amid  the  ashes  of  their  sires 

Do  oonRccrate  this  day, 
A  dome  their  unborn  sons  shall  hail 

When  they  are  cold  in  clay. 

III.  PRAYER. 

■T  RBV.  JOBL  BAWB3,  D.  I». 

IV.  ADDRESS. 

BT  RBNRY  BARNARD. 

V.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 

If  thou  a  wreath  hat^t  twinM, 
Or  gathered  glittering  gold,— 

Thy  hidden  horde  the  thief  may  find, 
A  blight  thy  buds  unfold. 

But  there's  a  flower  that  fears 

No  advcriie  season's  strife, 
And  still  its  living  fragrance  cheers 

The  wintry  eve  of  life ; 


And  there's  a  gem  that  foils 
The  robber's  searching  eye, 

Enshrined  within  the  mind  that  toils 
For  immortality. 

Oh  ye,  whose  brows  are  bright, 
Whose  young  hearts  feel  no  thorn, 

Seek  knowledge,  by  the  rosy  light 
Of  life's  unfolding  mom. 

With  ardor  uncontrolled 
Seek  wisdom's  love  divine, 

And  win  the  garland,  and  the  gold 
That  can  not  fade  with  time. 

VI:    ADDRESSES: 

RBV.   H.   ■nSBRBLL;    RBV.  J.  BARRIROTOR ; 
RBV.  W.  CLARK  ,'  RBV.  DR.  UAWBl. 

VII.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs,  Sigoumey. 

In  vain  the  builder's  toil. 

In  vain  the  watchman's  care. 
To  guard  this  home  to  science  dear 

In  strength  and  beauty  fair ; 
Unless  God's  spirit  deign 

To  light  the  altar's  flame. 
And  aid  the  teacher  and  the  taught 

To  sanctify  His  name. 

Oh,  may  He  deign  to  bless 

The  streams  that  here  shall  flow, 
The  seeds  that  in  its  mold  are  cast 

The  blossoms  here  to  blow, — 
And  make  these  cherished  walls 

Even  to  remotest  days. 
Throughout  our  nation's  utmost  bound, 

A  glor)'  and  a  praise. 

VIII.  BENEDICTION. 

BY  RBV.  THOMAS  ROBBINB,  0.  D. 


SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 

KBMINI8CBlfCB8   Or  A.II  OLD  TBACHKR.* 


INTRODUCnOK. 


'I  should  be  glad ^ — writes  the  author  in  his  brief  introduction,  'to  have 
every  young  man  in  the  country  seeking  for  a  truly  liberal  education  live  such 
a  life  as  I  lived  till  I  entered  college.  Through  life,  though  spent  at  a  distance 
from  the  fields,  and  in  an  occupation  as  unlike  husbandry  and  gardening  as 
poesible,  I  have  enjoyed  the  familiar  knowledge  I  obtained  of  the  earth,  and  of 
every  thing  that  grows  out  of  the'earth,  and  of  the  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects  with  which  I  became  familiarly  acquainted.  I  have  been 
benefited  and  blest  by  the  habits  I  formed  of  using  all  my  bodily  faculties  in 
daily  vigorous  exercise  for  some  hours  every  summer's  day,  till  I  entered  college. 

■ 

"What  can  be  more  instructive  to  parents  and  teachers,  what  more 
encoaraging  to  boys  in  the  country,  privijeged  to  work  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer,  and  attend  a  first  class  village  school  in  the  winter — 
than  the  following  .passages  taken  from  the  first  and  second  chapters 
on  his  own  early  education.    The  titles  are  of  our  own  wording. 

Object  Lesaons — Beal  ReaUsm. 
As  my  father  was  a  person  of  great  public  spirit,  he  was  usually  chairman  of 
the  school  committee,  and  tQo\  care  that  there  should  always  be  a  well-educated 
man  as  master  of  the  schooL  Notwithstanding  its  excellence,  my  elder  brother 
and  myself  were  always,  after  I  reached  the  age  of  eight  years,  kept  at  home 
and  set  to  work  as  early  in  the  season  as  there  was  anything  to  be  done  in-  the 
garden  or  on  our  little  (arm.  I  thus  gradually  became  acquainted  with  sowing, 
weeding,  and  harvesting,  and  with  the  seeds,  the  sprouting  and  growth  of  all 
the  various  roots  and  stems  and  blossoms.  I  naturally  watched  the  character, 
shape,  and  structure  of  the  roots  and  of  the  leaves,  the  formation  of  the  blos- 
soms, their  flowering,  the  calyx,  the  petals,  their  times  of  opening,  coming  to 
perfection,  persistence  of  felling,  and  the  successive  changes  in  the  seed-vessels 
tin  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  of  all  the  plants  of  the  garden  and  the  field.  I 
-became  also  &miliarly  acquainted  with  all  the  weeds  and  their  roots,  and  the 
modes  of  preventing  their  doing  harm.  I  was  getting  real  knowledge  of  things  ,* 
I  formed  the  habit  of  observing.  This  was  always  valuable  knowledge,  the  use 
of  which  I  felt  afterwards  when  I  began  to  study  botany  as  a  scieift^,  and  as 
long  as  I  pursued  it ;  for,  reading  the  description  of  a  plant,  I  saw  not  the 
words  of  the  book,  but  the  roots  and  stems  and  leaves  and  flowers  and  seeds 

*  Reminiioencea  of  «n  Old  Teacher.  By  Geoige  B.  Emenoo,  Boston.  Printed  by  Alfred 
Madge  it  Bon.  1878.  ]54  pafee.-  The  copy  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  by  per- 
iniaiion,  Is  cherished  not  only  for  the  precious  record  of  a  happy  and  frnitful  life  which  these 
pages  contain,  but  becanse  of  the  antographical  inscription  ^*  with  the  author's  best  resjiect  to  his 
friend  of  many  years.**  Dr.  Emerson  was  bom  in  Wells,  now  Keiinebnnk,  Sept.  '13,  1787,  and 
gmdoated  at  Barvard,  in  1817.    See  membir  in  American  Joamal  of  Education,  Vol.  V 
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of  the  plant  itself.    And  this  habit  of  careful  obaerration  I  natnrallj  extended 
to  whatever  was  the  sabject  of  my  reading  or  study. 

This  was  valuable,  but  I  mdde  another  attainment  of  still  greater  value.  I 
learned  how  to  use  every  tool,  spade  and  shorel,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  knife,  sickle, 
and  scythe,  and  to  like  to  use  them.  I  learned  the  use  of  all  my  limbs  and 
muscles,  and  to  enjoy  using  them.  Labor  was  never,  then  nor  afterward,  a 
hardship.  I  was  not  confined  to  the  garden  and  field.  I  had  to  take  care  of 
horses,  cows^  sheep,  and  fowls,  and  early  learned  their  character  and  habits,  and 
that  to  make  them  all  safe  and  kind  and  fond  of  me,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
be  kind  to  them.  My  fiither's  garden  extended  from  the  house  some  little  dis- 
tance down  to  the  river  Mousum,  a  stream  which  issued  from  a  lake  more  than 
thirty  miles  above,  and  fiunished  in  its  course  motive-power  to  many  saw-milla 
and  grist-mills,  two  of  which,  and  the  mill-ponds  which  supplied  them,  were 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  our  garden  ^  and  up  to  the  lower  one  came 
the  tide  from  the  sea. 

My  brother  and  I  were  never  obliged  to  work  hard,  nor  for  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  day,  except  in  times  of  exigency,  such  as  the  threatening  of  rain 
when  the  made-hay  was  on  the  ground.  We  were  led,  and  opportunity  was 
given,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  woods  and  streams  and  the  sea.  We 
were  often  told  by  our  fattier  that  if  we  would  make  certain  beds  or  squares 
perfectly  dean,  by  such  a  day,  we  should  go  with  htm  to  Cape  Porpoise;  to  fish 
for  cunners  and  rockood,  to  Little  Harbor  for  sea-trout,  or  up  or  down  the 
Mousum  for  pickerel  or  perch.  I  thus  became  gradually  acquainted  with  the 
firesh-water  fishes  above  the  dams^  and  those  of  salt  water  below, — an  attain- 
ment of  great  value  when  I  became  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  volumes  of 
Natural  History  submitted  to  my  oversight. 

We  were  allowed,  at  the  proper  seasons^  on  similar  conditions,  to  join  our 
sisters,  in  summer,  in  gathering  huddebenries  or  blueberries,  on  Hcwacket 
Plain,  where  they  grew,  as  they  now  grow,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  In  the 
ikll,  we  went  up  the  Mousum  to  gather  chestnuts^  over  the  Harrasicket  for 
shagbarks,  along  the  edge  of  the  fields  nearer  home  for  hazel-nuts,  and  to  the 
nearer  and  sometimes  the  more  distant  fields  for  strawberries,  blackberries^  and 
raspberries. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  drove,  or  rather  accompanied,  the  cows  to  pasture, 
half  a  mile  ofiT,  and  led  them  bade  at  night  I  rode  the  horses  to  water,  and 
often  harnessed  and  unharnessed  them.  I  have,  through  life,  found  it  a  great 
advantage  to  know  how  to  do  these  things^  and  to  be  able  to  do  them  speedily 
and  readily  myself. 

I  had  constant  opportunities,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  neighborhood, — the  oaks,  beech, 
birches,  maples,  hickories,  pines,  spruces^  fir,  and  hemlock,  and  many  of  the 
shrubs  and'fiowers.  My  fiither  told  me  what  stamens  and  pistSa  were^  and 
that)  aoeording  to  the  number  and  position  of  these,  linnieus  had  airanged  all 
plants  into  dasses  and  orders.  Mr.  John  Low,  a  near  neighbor  of  ours,  lent 
me  the  first  volume  of  the  ^Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,'  containing 
Dr.  Manassah  Cutler's  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  growing  near  Ip- 
swich, Mass.  From  tliis^  with  some  other  hdps,  I  became  acquainted  with 
many,  indeed  most  of  Uie  flowers  and  other  wild  plants  in  our  neighborhood, 
aU,  at  leastr  that  Dr.  Cutler  had  described. 
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With  all  these  porsQits,  my  brother  ^nd  I  had  hoorB,  almost  every  day,  and 
the  whole  of  rainy  days,  for  reading  and  study.  I  read,  with  interest,  books 
of  travels, — Carver's  and  Bartram's,  Park's  travels  in  Africa,  and  Bruce'a  I 
read  much  of  the  old  poetry  of  our  language,-^baucer'8,  Surrey's,  Drayton*s, 
and  still  more  of  Cowper,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Milton,  Young,  Gray,  and 
othera.  With  what  delight  did  we  devour  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and 
ail  of  Scott's  poems  as  they  came  out  1 

When  the  last  ear  of  com  was  husked  and  the  lost  potato  in  the  cellar,  I 
went  back  to  school  The  other  boys,  my  cousins  and  playmates,  had  been  in 
school  all  summer,  and  were  tired  of  it  I  went  back  with  delight^  and  gave 
myself  to  the  work  earnestly  and  diligently.  Thus,  though  I  was  behind  the 
etiien  in  my  studies,  I  resumed  and  pursued  them  with  so  much  zeal  that  I 
soon  placed  myself  above  many  older,  and  brighter  naturally  than  myselt 

So  great  were  the  advantages  of  my  summer's  employments  that  I  have,  for 
many  years,  bad  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
country  towns  of  Massachusetts  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  the  sum* 
mer,  but  to  educate  their  muscles  and  form  habits  of  observation  and  industry 
by  pursuits  similar  to  those  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  engaged  in. 

Rural  Life  in  New  England,  about  1800. 

Next  to  my  tkther's  house  dwelt  Major  Cozens,  a  quiet  man,  who  had  been  a 
major  in  the  old  French  war.  His  mode  of  life  was  of  the  primitive  type. 
His  land  lay  next  my  &ther*s  garden  and  fields,  which  had  been  purchased  of 
bim.  He  cultivated  Indian  com,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, and  flax,  which  he  carried  through  all  the  processes  of  rotting,  breaking, 
combing,  and  cleaning,  till  it  was  ready,  in  its  two  forms  of  flax  and  tow,  for 
tlie  little  wheel  of  his  wife  and  the  large  wheels  of  his  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters. They  spun,  and,  in  the  winter,  their  father  wove  their  spinning  into 
the  linen  and  tow-doth  for  the  pillow-cases  and  sheets,  and  tablecloths  and 
towels,  of  the  family.  The  Major  also  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  large  enough  to 
famish  food  for  the  family  and  for  sale,  and  all  the  wool  wanted  for  the  warmer 
garments  of  the  family,  which  the  mother  and  daughters  spun,  and  the  father 
wove.  For  the  few  things  to  be  made  of  cotton,  this  was  bought  at  the  shops, 
and  carded  and  spun  and  woven  at  home. 

They  kept  several  cows,  f\]roishing  them  abundance  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  oxen,  for  all  the  summer's  work  of  cultivation,  and  the  hauling  wood 
and  lumber  from  the  forest  to  the  home,  and  the  ship-yard  or  the  saw-mill. 
They  also  kept  a  large  flock  of  hens  and  turkeys  and  ducks, — a  supply  for  the 
home  and  the  market.  They  thus  lived  an  independent,  simple,  patriarchal  life, 
every  individual  active,  industrious,  and  busy.  Before  the  building  of  the  mills 
below  my  fiither's  garden,  the  Major  often  went,  at  the  proper  season,  and,  sta- 
tioning himself  on  stones  one  on  each  side  of  the  deepest  passage  in  the  river, 
secured,  with  a  pitdifork,  many  a  shad,  and  sometimes  a  salmon. 

Was  this  not  a  higher  and  more  respectable  lifo  than  many  of  the  cotintiy 
people  live  now  f  For  the  females,  especially,  it  was  better  and  healthier  than 
most  of  the  fomis  of  life  that  have  succeeded  to  it  in  country  towns.  The  large 
wheel  obliged  them  to  throw  their  arms  out  and  backward,  so  as  to  open  the 
diest  ihUy  and  naturally,  to  walk  backward  and  forward  perfectly  erect,  so  as 
to  develop  their  muades  and  give  them  the  best  and  most  graoefol  shape  of 
whldi  the  female  fonn  is  capable. 
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With  a  son  of  Major  Cozens,  who  was  at  home  on  the  water, 
young  Emerson  was  indoctrinated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  boating 
as  well  as  the  delights  of  fishing — and  to  him,  the  higher  pleasure 
of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  in  calm  and  tempest 

We  bad  a  yarielj  of  adventure&  Once,  in  a  very  dark  night,  I  percelTed  by 
the  sound  that  something  was  coming  towards  us.  I  ordered  the  men  to  take 
instantly  to  their  oars,  pulled  vigorously  upon  the  cable  myself)  and  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  perceiving  a  large  vessel  pass  directly  over  the  place  we  had  just 
occupied.    There  was  no  light  on  board,  and  nobody  to  hear  our  shouts. 

We  had  several  other  pieces  of  luck  which  it  pleased  me  more  to  tell  of  than 
my  mother  to  listen  to;  so  that  at  last  she  absolutely  refused  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  my  going  on  a  night  voyage.  Before  this,  however,  I  had  enjoyed  a 
sight  which  I  must  describe.  It  wfis  in  that  part  of  autumn  when  the  sea,  in 
our  latitude,  is  phosphorescent.  I  had  observed  a  little  of  it  for  several  nights, 
but  this  night  every  ripple  g^ve  a  flash  of  light  Our  lines  were  visible  for 
forty  feet  in  the  water,  and  the  fishes  we  caught  came  up  as  masses  of  brilliant, 
golden  light.  We  fished  with  two  hooks  to  each  line,  and  often  brought  up 
pairs  of  fine  fishes.  Once,  each  of  us  three  was  drawing  up,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment)  two  fishes ;  with  them  came  the  entire  school,  so  that  the  whole  ocean, 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  was  fiashing  with  the  most  vivid  light.  All  these 
fishes  remained  near  the  surface  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  when  they  began  to 
descend,  but  were  still  visible,  like  thousands  of  flashes  of  lightning,  and  to  the 
depth  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  For  the  whole  night  every  motion,  evisry 
little  ripple,  every  wavelet,  was  a  soft  flash  of  beautiful  light. 

Experience  in  Teaching  in  District  Schools. 

We  have  spoken  and  written  much  against  the  employment  of 
teachers  for  short  periods,  and  a  succession  of  teachers  in  the  same 
school  in  a  single  year.  But  the  old  custom  of  men,  mnch  more 
general  forty  years  ago  than  now  of  college  men,  going  out  to  teach 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  winter,  had  much  to  redeem  it,  when 
such  men  were  the  future  Emersons,  Websters,  Chases,  Mann, 
Philbricks. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  I  went  home,  expecting  to  spend  the  vacation 
there ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  next  day  after  my  arrival,  a  roan  came  from  a 
school  district  five  miles  off,  to  engage  my  brother — some  years  older  than  my- 
self—to teach  the  winter  school  in  Maryland  district.  *  You  have  •come  too 
late,'  said  my  father;  'my  son  went  off  yesterday  to  Boston,  to  attend  the 
medical  lectures.'  'But  who  is  this  tall  fellow?  Why  can't  he  come?'  'He 
is  a  boy,  only  sixteen  years  old,  who  has  come  home  from  college  to  spend  his 
vacation.'  It  was,*  however,  soon  agreed  that  I  should  go  and  teach  the  school ; 
and  on  Monday  morning  I  went,  in  my  father's  sleigh,  to  Maryland  Heights, 
where  I  taught,  or  rather  very  satis&ctorily  kept,  a  school  of  about  twenty  pu- 
pils, of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  between  four  and  twenty,  for  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  the  usual  length  of  the  term.  I  boarded  vnth  an  old  sea-captain,  retired 
fSrom  service,  whose  maiden  sister  of  forty  years  or  more,  unable  to  walk,  had 
passed  her  time  in  carefully  reading  some  of  the  b^t  books  in  our  l&iguagej 
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Her  favorites  were  Addison  and  Milton,  aboat  whose  works  she  was  always  de- 
lighted to  talk;  and  I  have  often  recalled  her  obeenrations  upon  striking 
passages  in  'Paradise  Lost'  as  among  the  best  and  most  delicate  criticisms  that 
have  ever  come  to  mj  knowledge.  Mj  boarding  constantly  with  Captain  Hatch 
was  an  experiment  Always  before,  the  schoolmaster  had  *  boarded  round,*  a 
week  with  each  substantial  householder  in  the  district  A  pleasant  relic  of  this 
custom  was  that  the  schoolmaster  should  sup  with  some  one  tamily,  with  each 
in  turn,  every  week  during  the  term.  The  supper  was  very  good, — as  good  as 
the  resources  of  the  farms  and  forests  and  streams  could  furnish.  It  was 
always  early,  and  was  followed  by  dancing  and  games,  frolic  and  fun,  continued 
to  a  very  late  hour.  It  was  sometimes  eleven  o'clock  before  I  reached  home  at 
Captain  Hatch's. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  some  good  scholar  to  test  the  capacity  of 
the  teacher  by  offering  some  very  difficult  questions  in  arithmetic;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  first  week,  a  very  bright  fellow,  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  was 
authorized  to  puzzle  me.  He  brought  a  question  which  was  really  a  very  hard 
one,  as  merely  an  arithmetical  question ;  but  I  had  learned  something  of  ge- 
ometry, and  this  question  depended  upon  the  proposition  of  Euclid.  I  saw  into 
it  at  once,  and  showed  him  not  only  how  he  might  solve  that  question,  but  sev- 
eral others  depending  upon  the  same  theorem.  I  was  tried  no  mora  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  a  perfectly  pleasant  school  fix>m  beginning  to  end, — not  a  harsh 
word  nor  a  disrespectful  look. 

During  the  winter  of  the  Sophomore  year,  I  was  not  well  enough  to  teach ; 
but  in  the  Junior  year  I  was  persuaded  to  supply  the  place  of  a  much  older 
man,  in  a  school  in  Saco,  ten  miles  from  my  father'&  It  was  made  up  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  saw-millers  on  Saco  Falls,  who  kept  the  mills  g^ing, 
night  and  day.  The  g^rls  were  always  well  disposed,  and  gave  me  no  trouble ; 
but  the  brothers,  taking  after  fiithers  who  were  almost  always  profane  and  un- 
principled drunkards,  were  as  impudent  and  stubborn  as  boys  could  be.  I  bad, 
for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  to  depend  upon  the  ferule  and  other  implements  of 
brute  force.  It  was  only  when  they  found  that  I  was  fearless,  and  resolved,  at 
any  cost,  to  be  master,  that  they  submitted.  It  was  with  as  great  pleasure,  for 
a  moment,  as  I  ever  felt,  that,  sitting  at  breakfast  one  Monday  morning,  on  my 
return  from  my  father's,  where  I  always  spent  Sunday,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
sudden  light,  and  looking  back,  saw  from  the  window  the  ruinous  old  school- 
house  in  flames. 

In  the  Senior  year  I  kept,  as  many  other  fellow-collegians  did,  a  school  in  the 
country  for  ten  or  twelve  week&  My  school  was  in  Bolton,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  the  minister  of  the  town,  the  excellent  Father  Allen.  The  parents 
of  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  fSftrmers,  well-behaved  and  respectable  people, 
whose  children  never  gave  me  the  least  trouble,  but  made  very  surprising  pro- 
gress in  all  the  branches  then  commonly  taught  in  the  country  schools, — treading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geometry. 

Several  of  piy  college  friends  taught  in  the  same  town,  all  of  whom  took 
respectable  positions  in  after  life;  and  we  had  some  very  pleasant  evening 
meetings  at  Mr.  Allen's,  and  in  the  houses  of  other  hospitable  gentlemen.  By 
their  frequent  conversation  with  me,  some  of  the  young  ladies  acquired  a  taste 
ibr  reading  valuable  books. 
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Ihvfaie  SehocH  at  LaneasUr^-J\UorMp  at  Earaard. 

I  gpradaftted  at  Harr«rd  College  in  1817,  omI  went,  immediate/  tfVer  my  re- 
eorerf  from  an  illness  wbidx.aknoet  overpowered  me  on  Commencement  day, 
home  to  mj  father's  in  Wells.  I  had  lired  economicallj,  bat  was  indebted  for 
about  one-iburth  part  of  my  college  expenses,  so  that  I  felt  somewhat  anxioos. 

I  had  been  at  home  two  days  when  a  letter  came  from  Dr,  Kirkland,  offering 
me  the  place  of  master  in  an  excellent  priyate  school  in  LaDcaster,  established 
by  several  most  respectable  meo,  with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  This  was  then 
a  }arge  salary,  and  I  thankfolly  accepted  the  offer,  which  relieved  me  from  aU 
anxiety.  The  school  had  been  limited  to  twenty-five  pupils,^  who  paid,  each,  five 
dollars  a  term.  I  had  not  been  at  work  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
discovery  was  made,  or  was  thought  to  be  made,  that  I  had  uncommon  skill  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  manager  of  boys^  and  men  came  fit>m  the  neighboring  towns 
begging  that  their  boys  might  be  admitted,  so  that,  before  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  there  were  ibrty-two  pupib,  as  many  as  the  house  could  hold.  The 
conductors  of  the  school,  in  their  generosity,  saw  fit  to  increase  the  price  of 
tuition  twenty-five  per  cent,  so  that  my  pay  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
they  had  offered,  and  my  indebtedness  soon  ceased. 

The  disdplin/d  in  my  school,  though  such  as  was  common  in  those  days,  was 
bad  in  every  respect.  I  kept  a  switch  and  a  ferule,  and  used  them  both,  often 
feeling,  as  I  did  so,  like  a  malignant  spirit,  and  sometiuies  acting  in  an  evil 
spirit.  I  have  many  times  wished  that  I  could  ask  the  pardon  of  one  boy  whom 
I  had  punished  unjustly  and  in  passion.  But  he  never  came  to  see  me,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  retained,  perhaps  always,  a  righteous  grudge  against  me.  I 
had  a  head  to  every  class,  and  urged  my  bojrs  to  strive  to  reach  and  to  retain 
it,  by  medals  and  commendation, — ^medals  for  daily  ornament,  and  medals  for 
permanent  holding.  So  far  as  I  knew,  nobody  objected  to  the  punishments  or 
to  the  rewards.  I  had,  occasionally,  my  own  scruples  and  doubts  in  regard  to 
both.  It  is  a  melancholy  fSict  that,  notwithstanding  the  objections,  my  school 
was  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  very  kindly  and  well  managed.  I  certainly 
was  reasonable  and  kind  towards  all  my  good  boys,  and  the  two  youngest  of 
them  all,  whom  I  now  meet  every  week,  have  always  been  and  are  among  my 
best  and  kindest  friends. 

Many  of  my  boys  were  from  Boston,  and  boarded  in  families  where  no  con- 
trol over  them  was  even  attempted.  I  saw  the  evil  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
wrote  to  the  parents,  proposing,  if  I  should  be  sustained,  to  hire  a  large  house^ 
and  get  a  respectable  family,  and  take  all  the  boys  with  me  to  it,  so  that  I  might 
have  them  all  near  me,  and  maintain  a  constant  oversight  of  them.  This  plan 
was  approved  and  carried  into  execution,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  some  of  the 
boys.  I  rejoiced,  and  was  thus  rewarded  for  the  increased  care.  But  I  grradu- 
ally,  without  suspecting  why,  lost  my  vigorous  health  and  my  spirits,  which  I 
endeavored  to  retain  by  bujing*  a  horse  and  riding  every  day  before  breakfast 
The  country  is  very  variegated  and  pleasant,  with  hills  and  forests  and  little 
lakes^  and  the  beautiful  Nashua  winding  among  the  cultivated  fields  and 
Wachuset  rising  up  behind  them  in  the  west,  so  that  riding  was  very  pleasant 
The  elms  and  hickories  of  Lancaster  are  finer,  I  have  always  been  inclined  to 
think,  than  those  I  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Massachusetts;  the  native 
willow  on  the  banks  of  the  Nashua  are  larger  than  I  have  found  elsewhere, 
afid  the  sagar-maples  along  some  of  the  roads  are  not  less  promising  and 
beautiful. 
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I  continued  my  pleasant  work  at  Lancaster  for  two  yeara^  at  the  end  of 
which  I  received  a  letter  from  President  Kirkland,  inviting  me  to  become  a 
tutor  in  the  Mathematical  Department  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  glimpses  of  bis  college  life  as  tutor  in  the  Mathematical 
department,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Prof.  Farrar,  with  Caleb 
Cnsbing  as  associate  tutor,  and  Edward  Everett,  professor  of  Greek 
language  and  literature,  and  George  Ticknor,  lecturer  on  French 
Literature, — Mr.  Ernerson^s  experience  must  have  been  delightful. 

I  enjoyed  my  life  at  college  very  heartily.  There  was  always  a  meeting, 
every  Sunday  evening,  at  the  president's,  at  which  Dr.  Popkin,  Mr.  Brazer, 
tutor,  and  afterward  professor  of  Latin,  and  some  otliers  were  sometimes  pres- 
ent; and  always  Mi'.  Everett,  Mr.  Gusliing,  and  myself  Mr.  Farrar  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  Miss  J^uckminster,  kept  the  president's  house,  and  were 
always  present  when  she  was  well ;  usually  a  niece  of  the  president,  and, 
almost  always,  Mrsi  Farrar's  three  sisters.  These  were  far  the  most  pleasant 
and  really  the  most  brilliant  parties  I  have  ever  attended.  Mr.  Everett  was 
always  full  of  fun  aud  pleasant  stories  and  anecdotes ;  Mr.  Gushing  often  gave 
a  foretaste  of  the  brilliant  powers  which  be  afterward  exhibited  in  other 
scenes;  and  the  pre-eminent  talents  of  the  Buckminsters  gracefully  showed 
themselves  in  their  natural  light  We  young  people  usually  grouped  ourselves 
in  a  comer  round  Mr.  Everett,  who  always,  when  he  saw  the  door  of  the  study 
open,  stilled  us  instantly  with,  'Hush  nowl  the  president  is  coming.' 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  my  residence  in  Cambridge  was  the  kind- 
I  received  from  Dr.  N.  Bowditch,  the  great  American  mathematician.  He 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  and,  seeing  the  interest  I  took  in  teaching,  or 
rather  hearing  lessons,  in  that  department,  he  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him 
at  Salem.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  enjoyed,  very  greatly,  more 
than  one  visit  He  perceived  the  difficulties  I  had  with  my  eyes,  and  once 
told  me  that,  at  about  my  age,  he  had  suffered  in  the  same  way,  tr}ing  doctors 
and  their  prescriptions  in  vain;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  eye  was  made 
for  the  light,  and  light  for  the  eye,  and  that,  when  be  went  out,  lie  ougiit  to 
take  the  sunniest  side  of  the  street,  and  not  the  shady  side ;  and  that  the  irrita- 
tion in  his  eyes  might  be  allayed  by  the  application  of  cold  water.  lie  tried 
that,  opening  his  eyes  in  cold  water,  first  in  the  morning  and  last  at  nigiit,  and 
whenever  they  seemed  to  need  it,  and  continued  the  act  till  the  irritation  was 
gone.  In  a  few  weeks  his  eyes  were  well,  and  had  so  continued  all  bis  life.  I 
tried  the  experiments,  in  every  particular,  and  in  a  few  weeks  my  eyes  were 
perfectly  well,  and  have  so  continued  up  to  this  day. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  mathematics,  and  when  it  became  necessary 
for  Professor  Farrar  to  go  to  the  Azores,  on  account  of  the  healtli  of  his  wife, 
I  undertook  to  go  on  with  the  translation  of  a  French  work  on  the  Calculus, 
and  get  it  re:idy  for  the  press.  This  I  did,  and  had  it  printed,  with  my  intro- 
duction and  notes,  so  that,  when  Mr.  Farrar  returned,  .he  found  it  ready  for  use 
of  the  college.  lie  was  agreeably  surprised  and  highly  gratified,  and  almost 
immediately  urged  me  to  remain  in  college,  and  become  professor  in  mathematics. 

Although  the  proposal  was  sustained  by  President  Kirkland,  it 

was  declined  from  a  strong  desire  to  goveru  and  teach  a  school  for 

a  purpose  and  after  an  ideal  of  his  own. 
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InaugwaUon  of  (he  EngUsh  Classical  School 

It  was  Mr.  Emerson's  priyilege  to  open  in  March,  1821,  and  con- 
dact  for  two  years,  the  English  Classical  School,  in  Boston,  after  his 
own  views  as  to  instruction  and  discipline,  which  differed  widely 
from  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  city  schools.  The  story  of  his 
success  is  thus  told. 

An  intimation  from  the  committee  that  a  leading  object  in  the  establishment 
of  this  school  was  to  raise  the  standard  in  the  grammar  schools,  rendered  it  mj 
duty  to  make  the  examination  pretty  thorough.  Accordingly  I  carefully  ex- 
amined, in  small  divisions,  for  six  hours  every  day  for  two  weeks,  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  boys  who  presented  themselves,  of  whom  I  judged 
seventy-five  to  be  admissible. 

The  lower  story  of  the  school-house  on  Deme  Str^t,  on  the  spot  now  covered 
by  the  Reservoir,  was  prepared  for  the  English  Classical  School,  and  on  a  Mon- 
day morning  the  seventy-five  boys  were  present.  1  spent  half  an  hour  or 
more,  every  morning  of  the  first  week,  in  explaining,  fully  and  clearly,  the 
principles  according  to  which  1  should  manage  and  teach.    1  told  them : — 

*  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment,  and  I  shall  never 
strike  a  blow  unless  you  compel  me.  I  want  you  to  learn  to  govern  your- 
selves. I  shall  reganl  you  and  treat  you  all  as  young  gentlemen,  and  expect 
you  to  consider  me  a  gentleman,  and  treat  me  accordingly. 

'  I  shall  always  believe  every  word  you  say,  until  I  find  you  guilty  of  lying, 
and  then  I  can.not ;  nobody  believes  a  liar,  if  he  has  any  temptation  to  lie. 

'  Never  tell  me  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  fellow-student  1  mean 
to  have  strict  rules,  and  to  have  them  strictly  obeyed ;  but  I  shall  never  make 
a  rule  which  I  would  not  more  willingly  see  broken  than  I  would  have 'anyone 
of  you  violate  what  ought  to  be  his  feeling  of  honor  towards  a  fellow-student. 
It  is  the  meanest  thing  that  any  boy  can  do. 

'  I  have  examined  you  very  carefully,  as  you  all  know,  and  have  taken  every 
means  of  finding  out  your  character  and  capacities,  and  your  opportunities. 
Some  of  you  have  enjoyed  every  advantage.  You  have  lived  in  pleasant 
homes,  with  intelligent  and  well-informed  parents  and  friends,  and  you  have 
formed  habits  of  reading  good  books,  and  being  otherwise  pleasantly  and  well 
employed.  Others  of  you  have  been  blessed  with  none  of  these  privileges,  and 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  forming  good  habits.  Now  I  am  going  to  ex- 
amine you,  for  some  weeks,  carefully  and  severely,  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
studies.  I  shall  do  this  that  I  may  arrange  you  according  to  your  attainments 
and  capacities,  so  that  no  one  may  be  kept  back  from  doing  what  he  is  capable 
ofj  and  that  the  slow  and  ill-prepared  may  be  fairly  tried. 

*  After  I  shall  have  ascertained,  in  this  way,  of  what  each  of  you  is  capable, 
in  all  the  studies,  I  shall,  when  I  find  that  a  dull  boy  has  done  his  best,  feel  for 
him  the  same  respect,  and  give  him  the  same  mark  that  I  shall  to  the  brightest 
boy  in  school  who  has  only  done  his  best. 

'  I  beg  of  you,  boys,  never  to  try  to  surpass  each  other.  Help  each  other  in 
every  way  you  can.  Try  to  surpass  yourselves.  Say,  'I  will  do  better  to-day 
than  I  did  yesterday,  and  I  resolve  to  do  better  to-morrow  than  I  can  do  to- 
day.' In  this  way,  you  who  are  highest  and  most  capable  will  always,  through 
life,  be  friends,  and  the  best  friends.  But  if  you  try  to  surpass  each  other,  some 
of  you  will  inevitably  be  enemies.' 

I  said  this  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  bitter  feelings  entertained  by  in- 
dividuals in  several  of  .the  classes  I  had  known  in  Cambridge,  towards  some  of 
their  classmates,  who  might  have  been,  all  their  lives,  their  best  friends,  if  this 
terrible  ambitious  desire  of  acknowledged  superiority  had  not  prevented. 

These  principles  of  action,  which  I  have  here  given  in  a  few  sontenccS|  occo,- 
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pied  half  an  hour  or  more,  every  morning,  for  the  first  week.    I  explained  and 
enlarged  till  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  foUj  understood. 

When  I  told  them  I  should  always  believe  them,  I  could  not  help  seeing  a 
generous  resolution  fixing  itself  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  expression  of 
every  countenance.  When  I  enlarged  upon  the  nobleness  of  refusing  to  betray 
each  other,  I  rejoiced  to  see  a  surprised  but  delighted  feeling  of  exultation  on 
the  faces  of  most  of  them,  and  something  like  inquiry  on  other  faces.  When  I 
enlarged  upon  the  beauty  of  generously  helping  each  other,  and  the  meaunesa 
and  poor  selfishness  of  trying  to  climb  over  others,  I  observed  a  dubious  ex- 
pression in  some  faces,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  settle  a  question,  and  of  proud 
satisfaction  in  others,  as  if  rejoicing  to  see  it  rightly  settled.  When  I  told  them 
that  I  intended  to  be  perfectly  just  towards  them,  as  soon  as  I  knew  them  well 
enough  to  Bee  what  would  be  justice,  I  saw  hope  beaming  in  the  eyes  of  some 
sad  faces  where  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  always,  till  then,  been  a  stranger. 

I  have  always  felt,  as  I  became  acquainted  with  my  pupils,  (which  I  sought 
to  become,  as  soon  as  I  could) :  Here  is  a  boy  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self; he  only  wants  opportunity.  But  here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  is  discouraged ; 
be  wants  aid  and  encouragement  in  every  thing ;  he  can  not  do  without  roe ;  I 
must  win  his  aflection ;  if  possible,  make  him  love  me.  Then  he  will  draw 
near  me,  and  learn  to  rely  upon  me,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  help  him.  I  have 
constantly  been  convinced,  from  the  time  I  drst  felt  the  divine  character  of  the 
truths  of  the  New  Testament,  tbftt  invariably  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for 
every  child  is  to  educate  his  conscience,  to  make  him  feel  the  enormity  and  ug- 
liness of  falsehood  and  evil,  and  the  preciousness  and  beauty  of  truth  and  good. 
This  is  the  one  great  truth  which  every  teacher  and  every  parent,  especially 
every  mother,  should  learn,  without  which,  indeed,  no  noble  character  can  be 
formed.    Educate  the  conscience. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  many  weeks,  I  found  what  each  of  my  pupils 
had  done,  and  pretty  nearly  what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  so  that  I  could  ar- 
range them  in  little  classes,  according  to  their  capacity  and  attaiumeuts.  In 
this  way  I  could  lead  some  of  them  to  do  very  much  more  than  they  could  have 
done  if  they  had  been  arranged  together,  those  who  were  diligent  and  bright 
and  had  made  actual  progress,  with  the  dull  boys,  who  were  without  much  real 
attainment.  This  was  something;  I  could  hear  lessons,  but  I  could  not,  in 
most  cases,  give  much  instructioii. 

There  was  a  single  exception.  I  had  long  been  ac<luainted  with  Warren 
Ck>]bum,  had  taken  many  long  walks  with  him,  on  which  we  had  discussed, 
somewhat  fully,  different  modes  of  teaching ;  and  I  had  been  very  particularly 
struck  by  his  original  ideas  as  to  the  true  way  to  teach  arithmetic.  He  had 
then  a  private  school,  which  occupied  much  of  his  time.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
would,  beginning  with  the  simplest  numbers,  write  out  questions  in  the  order  in 
which  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  put,  I  would  try  them  with  my  pupils,  and 
tell  him  how  far  I  agreed  with  him,  and,  if  I  found  any  thing  to  correct  or  alter, 
I  would  let  him  know.  This  he  was  glad  to  do;  and  I  gave  out,  according  to 
his  arrangement,  all  the  questions  in  the  manuscript  of  his  first  edition.  I 
found  scarcely  a  word  to  correct^  and  was  surprised  and  much  delighted  with 
the  successful  experiment. 

The  effect  upon  my  boys  was  most  satisfactory.    They  soon  found  themselves 
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answering  instantaneoiisly,  and  withoat  diiBculty,  qaeations  which,  without  this 
drill,  it  would  have  been  impoosible  lor  them  to  answer. 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  the  queationfl  of  the  first  edition,  those  given 
by  Golbnm  himself.  That  first  book  was  the  most  important  step  in  teaching 
that  had  ever  been  madei  The  nse  of  it,  jo^  as  it  was,  was  a  blessing  to  every 
child  who  had  to  be  taught.  It  waa  mental,  acting  directlj  upon  the  mind. 
That  blessing  has  been  forfeited  in  almost  everj  subsequent  edition.  The  book 
is  now  cruellj  and  stupidly  put  into  the  hands  of  poor  children  to  be  studied, 
and  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  mental  arithmetic. 

Alter  the  division  of  the  bojs,  according  to  capacity  and  real  attainment| 
was  made,  from  careful  examination,  I  soon  found,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  some  of  them  could  do^  satisfactorily,  many  times  more  than  others,  and  I 
accordingly  gave  to  the  foremost  and  most  capable,  in  addition  to  other  studies, 
lessons  in  geometry  and  French,  and  some  little  of  real  instruction  in  history, 
illustrated  by  geography  and  chronology ;  and  recommended,  for  tlieir  reading 
at  home,  the  lives  of  some  of  the  remarkable  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
fbr  I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  history,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  is  to 
be  taught  most  satisfactorily  and  pleasantly  to  the  young  through  the  lives  of 
individual  men. 

I  required  all  to  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  every  Saturday,  lines  from  the 
best  English  poets.  This,  I  soon  found,  was  pleasant  to  nearly  all  of  them, 
and  improved  their  taste  and  their  memory,  ^veral  of  them  not  only  became 
very  fond  of  this  exercise,  but  read  with  delight  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  the 
language,  such  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Campbell,  Soott^  Oowper,  Byron, 
Bryant,  and  some  portions  of  Milton. . 

I  also  gave  them  subjects  to  write  upon  which  required  observation,  such  as 
the  description  of  a  street^  a  single  buUding,  the  harbor,  a  boat^  a  ship,  the  State 
House,  the  Common  with  its  trees  and  cows,  Charles  Biver;  and  gradually, 
subjects  that  required  thought^  such  as  tratbfulness,  habits  of  industry,  self-cul- 
ture, procrastination,  choice  of  friends,  diligence ;  and  I  still  have,  carefully 
preserved,  many  creditable  compositions  on  these  subjects  by  members  of  this 
firatdass. 

The  &ithful  preparation  for  the  performance  of  all  my  duties,  in  management 
and  instraction,  occupied  nearly  all  my  time,  leaving  me  little  for  society.  For 
some  weeks  I  was  well  accommodated  at  boanling-houses,  but  nowhere  did  I 
find  a  home.  The  longing  for  one  led  me  to  apply  to  a  very  noble  lady  whom 
I  had  long  known,  and  to  beg  her  to  let  me  become  one  of  her  family.  She 
granted  my  request  in  the  kindest  manner  possible.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Bev.  William  Emerson,  and  among  her  sons  I  found  William,  whom  I  had  long 
known  and  loved,  the  best  reader,  and  with  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard, 
and  a  pleasant  talker ;  Ralph  Waldo,  whom  I  had  known  and  admired,  and 
whom  all  the  world  now  knows  almost  as  well  as  I  do;  Edward  Bliss,  the  most 
modest  and  genial,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  graceful  speaker,  a  universal 
favorite;  and  Charles  Chsuncery,  bright  and  ready,  fhll  of  sense,  ambitious  of 
distinction,  and  capable  of  it. 

There  was  never  a  more  delightful  family  or  one  more  sure  of  distinction,  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  which  has  had  a  most  benignant  influence  on  my 

« 

whole  life;  and  in  that  family  I  found  a  home. 
To  enable  me  to  vary  and  enlarge  my  instraction.  the  school  committee  ob- 
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tained  leare  to  import  a  few  phEcwophical  instramenta.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Salem, 
whom  I  went  seyeral  timeB  to  confer  with,  gave  me  aid  in  eelecting  and  order- 
ing them ;  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasare  of  seeing  them  safely  arrive  from  London. 
Some  of  these  I  used  as  soon  as  any  of  the  boys  were  ready  to  understand  and 
profit  by  them,  which  was  very  soon ;  so  that  I  was  able  to  give  some  real 
instruction. 

Most  of  the  wooden  instruments  soon  suffered,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of 
cnir  climate  when  compared  with  that  of  London,  and  had  to  be  repaired  or 
somewhat  changed. 

I  required  all  my  boys  to  declaim  choice  selections  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 
This  was  a  new  thing ;  some  of  them  enjoyed  it»  and  gradually  learned  to  speak 
extremely  welL 

We  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  m^inagement  of  offenses.  Indeed,  in 
echool,  there  were  very  few  to  manage.  But  some  difficulties  arose  on  the 
play  ground,  in  which  I  declined  to  interfere^  and  the  settlement  of  which  many 
of  the  boys  considered  important.  So  I  recommended  that  they  should  form  a 
oourt,  before  which  such  cases  might  be  tried.  A  judge  was  accordingly  chosen 
by  themselves,  a  jury  of  ten,  and  advocates  on  each  side.  To  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  permormance  of  these  duties,  the  boys  found  themselves  obliged 
to  go  into  the  court-rooms,  and  see  how  justice  was  discovered  and  adminia- 
tered  by  real  judges  and  advocates  and  juries.  Several  cases  were  very  suocees- 
ifally  tried,  and  the  decisions  and  awards  as  honestly  given,  and,  apparently,  as 
justly,  as  they  are  in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  a  public  examination  took  place.  The  hall 
was  crowded  by  people  ^ho  wanted  to  see  how  the  English  Classical  School 
was  managed.  I  explained,  in  a  few  words,  my  modes  of  governing  and  of 
teaching,  and  begged  them  to  judg^  for  themselves.  The  declamation  was 
good;  the  examinations  in  geography,  history,  and  French  satisfactory;  the 
poetical  recitations  very  gratifying.  In  mental  arithmetic,  an  exhibition  was 
made  which  struck  every  body  as  wonderfiiL  Questions  were  g^ven  out  which 
few  persons  present  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  answer,  and  which  were 
answered  fully,  clearly,  and  instantly.  The  effect  was  such  as  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  The  applause  was  astounding;  and  the  audience  separated  with  a 
omviction,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  that  Boston  had  rarely  seen  such  a 
school  before. 

For  arithmetic,  my  pupils  were  constantly  drilled  in  Colbum's  Mental,  learn- 
ing not  much  else ;  and  they  told  me  that  it  constantly  happened  that,  in  their 
little  dealings  at  the  shops,  they  knew  instantly  the  amount  of  their  purchases, 
while  the  seller 'had  to  dpher  them  out  on  their  books  or  slates,  and  oflen  made 
mistakes. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  I  had  ever  encountered  in  the  management  of  the 
boys  was  presented  by  the  necessity  of  awarding  the  city  medala  Six  medals 
were  sent  to  me  to  be  given  to  the  six  best  scholars  in  my  first  class.  Who 
were  the  six  best  ?  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  school,  telling  the  boys  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  who  best  deserved  the  medals.  To  do  that  I 
ought  to  know  who  had  been  moat  faithful,  who  had  overcome  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, who,  struggling  against  nature  and  inadequate  preparation,  had  made 
really  the  greatest  progress.  I  had  never  had  a  head  in  any  class.  It  would 
not  have  been  di/Bcult  to  guess  who  would  have  been  at  the  head.    But  one 
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who,  from  excellent  preparation  and  fine  natural  talents,  would  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head,  was  really  not  so  deserving  of  a  medal  as  the  boy  who  had 
overcome  more  difficulties  and  improved  his  natural  powers  most  fitithfolly. 

I  must  assign  the  medals.  I  should  do  it  as  well  as  I  could,  bpt  I  could  not 
be  sure  that  I  did  It  justly.  I  did,  accordingly,  give  the  medals  to  the  six  whom 
I  considered  the  most  deserving,  and  who  were  apparently  the  best  sciiokrs. 
This  assignment  gave  evident  satisfaction  in  almost  every  case,  but  there  was 
one  boy  who  vras  bitterly  disappointed,  and  who  naturally  charged  the  disap- 
pointment to  me.  He  never  looked  kindly  at  me  from  that  hour;  and  when- 
ever,  for  yeare  after,  I  met  him  on  the  street,  he  looked  away,  with  a  cloud  on 
his  face.  If  I  had  had  one  medal  more,  I  would  have  given  it  to  him.  But 
there  were  only  six  to  give.  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  committee  and  insist- 
ed upon  having  another  to  bestow ;  but  I  did  not.  The  poor  boy,  afterward  a 
somewhat  distinguished  man,  never  forgave  me, — and  I  never  forgave  myself; 
I  never  look  back  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  never  think  of  him,  but  with  pain. 

My  original  purpose  in  seeking  the  place  of  principal  of  the  English  Classical 
School  was  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  the  formation  and  improvement 
of  character  the  leading  object  of  the  school  I  taught  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
always  considered  this  teaching  of  little  consequence  compared  with  that  of  the 
formation  in  my  pupils  of  a  single  and  noble  character.  I  always  began  school 
with  reading  a  few  verses  from  the  New  Testement,  pointing  out  the  great  les- 
sons they  gave  and  the  truths  they  taught,  and  asking  a  blessing  from  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  To  be  able  to  speak  confidently  of  the  effect  of  my  teaching,  I 
must  be  able  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  my  pupils.  Judging  from  appearances, 
the  observance  of  order  and  good  habits,  the  mutual  kindness  I  saw,  and  the 
affectionate  confidence  and  respect  entertaihed  toward  myself,  I  had  reason  to 
thank  God  for  his  blessing  upon  my  work. 

I  had  been  pleasantly  and  successfully  employed  in  the  English  Classical 
School  for  nearly  two  years,  when  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  several  of  whose 
sons  had  been  with  me  in  my  school  in  Lancaster,  told  roe  that  he  wanted  me 
to  teach  his  daughters,  and  that  he  would,  if  I  consented,  find  twenty-five 
young  ladies  to  be  my  pupils,  for  the  instruction  of  whom  I  should  be  much 
better  paid  than  I  was  then  paid. 

The  very  reason  why  he  wished  me  to  take  charge  of  his  daughtere  was, '  that 
I  had  been  so  successful  in  the  education  of  boys,  on  the  highest  and  most  un- 
exceptionable principles.  He  considered  the  education  of  gif Is,  on  such  prin- 
ciples, more  important  than  that  of  boys,  because  they  would  have  almost  the 
entire  education  of  t^eir  children.  Most  men  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do 
with  tlie  highest  education  of  their  children,  even  their  boys.  It  is  all  left  to 
the  mothers ;  and  if  the  highest  education,  the  formation  of  the  purest  character, 
was  desirable  for  all  children,  it  must  be  given  by  the  mothers.'  These  consid- 
erations, when  X  came  to  dwell  upon  them,  naturally  produced  a  strong  eflbct^ 
and  made  me  ask  myself  whether  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  more  good  as  a 
teacher  of  girls  than  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  as  a  teacher  of  boys. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  urging  me,  his  friend,  Josiah  Quincy, 
then  mayor  of  the  city,  said  he  would  venture  to  promise  me,  if  I  would  re- 
main, an  addition  of  $500  to  my  salary,  which  would  make  it  equal  to  the 
highest  salary  then  given  to  any  teacher  in  New  England.  The  final  arrange* 
ment  was  concluded  in  April,  1823. 
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On  the  9tb  of  June,  1823,  thirty-two  young  ladies  from  some  of 
the  best  families  in  Boston,  met  Mr.  Emerson  as  pupils  in  what  was 
then  a  boarding-house,  on  Beacon  Street,  and  from  that  day  he  was 
never  without  more  applicants  than  he  could  admit,  until  he  relin- 
quished his  work  in  18 — . 

Ycvin/g  LadUs^  School — Boston. 

"My  object  was,  naturally,  to  give  my  pupils  the  b«st  education  possible,  to 
teach  them  what  it  was  most  important  for  every  one  to  know,  and  to  form 
Tight  habits  of  thought,  and  give  such  instruction  as  would  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  highest  character,  to  fit  them  to  be  good  daughters  and  sisters,  good 
neighbors,  good  wives,  and  good  mothers.  I  wished  to  give  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  complete  knowledge  of  our  rich  and  beautiful  English  language. 
With  this  in  view  I  set  them  all  to  study  Latin,  since  all  the  hardest  words  in 
our  language,  as  in  Frencli  and  Italian,  are  thence  derived.  Some  fathers 
begged  me  not  to  let  their  daughters  waste  their  time  upon  Latin,  but  rather 
devote  it  to  French  and  Italian.  All  such  girls  I  set  immediately  to  study 
French.  But  to  the  rest  I  gave  four  or  five  lessons  every  week  in  the  Latin 
language,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  grammar.  I  kept  up  this  for  two 
years  always,  and  in  some  cases  for  three.  At  the  end  of  the  two  or  three 
Latin  years,  I  set  them  to  study  French  and  then  Italian.  These  studies  were 
very  easy,  as  they  found  that  they  knew  already  the  roots  of  nearly  all  the 
bard  words,  and  so  could  give  much  of  their  time  in  writing  the  languages. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  those  who  had  studied  Latin  knew  more 
of  French  and  Italian  than  those  who  had  given  all  their  time  to  them.  In 
Italian,  those  who  had  studied  Yirgil  faithfully,  found  little  difficulty  with  Dante, 
who  had  followed  Yirgil  so  far  as  language  alone  was  in  question,  and  whose 
Janguage  is  more  like  Virgil's  Latin  than  it  is  like  modem  Italian.  Those  who 
had  studied  only  French  and  Italian,  found  Dante  almost  unintelligible,  and 
were,  nearly  all  of  them,  obliged  to  give  him  up.  Many  years  afterward,  I 
spent  half  a  year  in  Rome,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  teachers. 
They  told  me  they  never  thought  of  setting  their  pupils  to  read  Dante.  It  was 
almost  unintelligible  to  them. 

For  arithmetic,  my  pupils  were  constantly  drilled  in  Colbum^s  Mental,  learn- 
ing not  much  else ;  and  they  told  me  that  it  constantly  happened  that,  in  their 
little  dealings  at  the  shops,  they  knew  instantly  the  amount  of  their  purchases, 
while  the  sellers  had  to  cipher  them  out  on  their  books  or  slates,  and  often 
made  mistakes. 

In  history,  I  began  and  long  continued  in  the  old  way,  giving  out  six  or  eight 
pages  in  some  excellent  writer,  such  as  Robertson,  and  requiring  my  pupils  to 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  them  at  the  next  moming^s  recitation.  This  was 
more  satisfactory  to  some  of  them  than  to  me,  so  that,  after  some  years,  I  un- 
dertook to  teach  them  history  in  another  way.  On  warm  days  in  summer,  for 
the  school  then  stretched  into  summer,  I  set  them  all  down  with  their  maps 
before  them,  and  for  one  or  two  hours,  gave  them,  in  my  own  words,  what  I 
considered  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts  and  thoughts  in  a  portion 
of  history,  sometimes,  however,  reading  long  passages  when  they  were  clear 
and  well  written. 

This  made  them  &miliar  with  the  authors  I  quoted,  and  often  led  to  a  mon 
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intiinate  acquaintance.  In  the  two  months  daring  which  this  reading  was  con- 
tinued, not  much  history  could  be  given,  but  a  love  for  it  was  formed  which  led 
to  pleasant  reading,  hy  themselves,  of  manj  favorite  volumes,  and  to  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books,  which  has,  in  many  instances,  lasted  always. 

In  natural  philosophy,  I  began  with  the  easiest  text-books  I  could  find,  and 
with  a  few  experiments  making  things  dear  and  creating  an  interest  These 
early  books  were  English,  and  very  excellent  When  I  had  to  use  American,  I 
floon  found  that  they  were  usually  the  poor  abridgments  of  larger  treatises, 
made  by  ignorant  persons,  for  the  printer.  The  apparent  originals  I  found  little 
better,  made  by  illiterate  people,  for  sale  in  the  schools  and  academies.  This 
drove  me  to  the  real  originals,  so  that  I  was  led  to  read  Newton's  Prmdpia, 
La  Place,  Galileo,  Lavoisier,  and  other  books,  the  works  of  the  original  thinkers. 
To  do  this  required  an  immense  deal  of  time,  so  that  I  was  actually  driven  into 
the  habit  of  never  going  abroad  to  spend  my  evenings,  with  the  exception  of 
one  evening  in  a  week,  to  meet  at  a  dub  a  small  number  of  very  old  friends. 

Parting  words  to  his  Pv^piis, 

After  forty  yean  of  successfal  teaching,  Mr.  Emerson  in  perfect 
health  and  in  good  heart  for  further  work,  was  persuaded  by  hb  best 
friends  to  relinqnish  his  school,  and  spend  two  years  abroad.  From 
the  chapter  headed  ''Farewell,''  we  take  a  few'  lessons  of  wise 
counsel  of  universal  application  to  young  ladies  who  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  his  personal  instruction. 

If  we  teachers  have  been  able  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  it  has  been  to  prepare 
you  to  go  on  without  our  lud. 

We  have  endeavored,  every  morning,  to  open  to  you  some  lesson  firom  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  or  those  mighty,  inspired  men  of  old,  whose 
language,  ever  since  it  was  uttered,  has  furnished  the  fittest  expression  for  the 
deepest  wants  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  human  soul ;  expression  of 
penitence  and  sorrow  for  sin,  of  prostration  under  affliction,  of  confidence  and 
filial  trusts  in  that  Father  who  alone  can  help, — ^the  strong  and  unwavering 
confidence  which  a  feeling  of  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  Infinite  Helper 
alone  can  give,  and  of  the  boundless  hopes  of  immortality.  We  have  endeav> 
ored  to  show  you  not  only  how  comforting  and  necessary  these  words  are  to 
us,  but  how  transoendently  wise  and  reasonable.  We  have  endeavored  to 
teach  you  not  only  to  say,  with  sinful  David,  '  I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die,' 
and  'What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?'  but  with  triumphant  Paul,  *I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.'  We  have  done  this^ 
not  only  because  we  have  ourselves  daily  felt  the  need  of  the  instruction,  the 
oonsolation,  and  the  wisdom,  which  we  find  in  these  divine  words  and  which 
we  can  find  nowhere  else,  but  because  we  have  wished  to  do  something  to  in- 
duce you,  'dear  children,  to  form  the  habit  of  daily  searching  in  these  exhaust- 
less  treasures  of  wisdom  and  truth  and  love.  And  my  earnest  prayer  to  God- 
is,  that,  if  all  the  other  lessons  I  have  endeavored  to  inculcate  shall  be  blotted 
firom  your  practioe  and  your  memory,  this  at  least  may  remain. 

We  have  every  day  invited  you  to  prostrate  yourselves^  with  us,  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  and  to  ask  of  God  those  thmgs  which  are  necessary  for  u& 
And  this  we  have  done  not  only  because  we  have  ourselves  daily  and  hourly 
ftlt  the  need  of  support,  strength,  and  guidance,  which  we  believe  God  alone 
can  give  us ;  for,  in  reference  to  our  special  and  personal  wants^  we  would  ob^ 
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impHdtljK  the  command  of  oar  Saviour,  '  Enter  into  thj  closet,  and  praj  to  thy 
Father  in  secret,'  but  we  have  endeavored,  in  this  also,  to  do  something  to  form 
in  70a  the  habit  of  beginning  every  day  and  every  work  with  asking  the  bles- 
sing of  God.  I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  I  believe  that  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  prayer  is  always  heard;  and,  when  it  is  a  right  prayer  and  offered 
in  a  right  spirit,  I  believe  it  is  always  granted.  How  far  we  may  pray  for  tem- 
poraiy  blessings  I  know  not  For  myself^  I  dare  not  ask  for  any  thing  temporal 
without  adding,  '  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.'  But  for  spiritual  blessings, 
the  only  ones  of  any  great  consequence,  we  may  pray  without  ceasing.  Weak, 
frail,  and  tempted,  as  we  are,  we  must  pray ;  and  however  strong  the  tempta- 
tion may  be,  I  believe  that  it,  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  we  can,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Father  and  ask.  Father, 
strengthen  thy  child,  we  shall  obtain  strength. 

What,  then,  are  the  most  important  lessons  which  you  have  been  learning,  or 
which  you  ought  to  have  been  learning,  during  this  preparatoiy  course  of  dis- 
oipline?  Is  not  the  first  so  to  use,  improve,  and  occupy  every  talent  of  body' 
and  of  mind,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  and  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  tptt-^ 
they  shall  be  at  least  twofold  greater  and  better  than  when  they  were  commit> 
ted  to  you?  Have  you  a  right,  on  any  other  condition,  even  to  hope  for  those 
gracious  words  of  welcome  from  the  great  Master,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
fyl  servant  I  enter  thou  mto  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?' 

Is  not  the  second,  to  set  up  a  standard,  in  the  improvement  of  these  talents, 
h^her  than  any  thing  earthly  can  furnish,  a  standard  which  shall  be  made  up 
from  your  highest  conceptions  of  what  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  visible 
works  of  God,  and  of  which  you  have  a  model,  in  spiritual  things  in  Him  only 
who  came  in  the  image  of  the  Father?  Is  it  not  to  aim  conUnually  to  be  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect? 

Is  it  not  your  duty,  in  the  third  place,  to  devote  all  these  powers,  thus  carried 
as  far  towards  perfisction  as  you  can  have  strength  and  opportunity  to  carry 
them,  to  the  service  of  your  fellow-creatures?  To  learn  bow,  in  your  sphere 
and  according  to  your  ability,  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself? 

And  is  not  the  highest  and  most  consummate  and  oomprehensive  of  duties, 
which  the  Saviour  has  repeated  as  the  first  of  all  the  commandments,  to  conse- 
crate yourselves,  with  all  your  powers  of  body  improved  by  obedience  to  his 
laws,  with  all  your  mental  faculties  brightened  and  strengthened  by  the  study 
of  his  works,  wiih  all  your  social  affeetLons  perfected  by  devotion  to  his 
creatures,  with  all  the  capacities  of  your  spiritual  nature  elevated  by  habitual 
reverence,  by  contemplation  on  his  law  and  communion  with  him  in  prayer,  to 
consecrate  all  to  his  love,  to  love  the  Jjord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength? 

Think  not  that  you  are  bound  to  forget  or  to  sacrifice  yoursdves.  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  divine  lesson  of  the  talents  oommands  us  to  cultivate  and  improve 
to  the  utmost  every  faculty  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  It  only  substitutes, 
fbr  the  selfish  mottves  by  which  the  man  of  this  worid  is  influenced,  motives  in- 
comparably higher  and  stronger  and  more  enduring.  What  higher  motives  for 
sdf-cultivation  and  self-improvement  can  we  even  conceive  of  than  the  hope  of 
becoming  more  fit  to  be  servants  of  Qod,  fellow-workers  with  Christ,  ministers 
of  good  to  men'? 

Whatever  faculty  ypu  find  within  you,  do  not  fear  to  use  and  cultivate  it  to 
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the  highest  degree.  Whence,  for  example,  is  a  love  of  the  beaatiful?  Is  it 
not  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the  Author  of  all  of  beaatj  that  there  is  in  creation? 
Can  70a  hesitate  to  exercise  the  faculty  he  has  given  jou  upon  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  given  ?  There  are  some  among  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  so 
constituted,  or  so  educated,  that  thej  are  to  be  won  from  evil  only  by  their  love 
of  the  beautiful  Study  all  forms  of  beauty  and  all  means  of  expressing  it.  It 
can  not  be  useless  to  attempt  to  copy  the  beautiful  shapes  in  which  God  has 
formed  the  works  of  his  hand,  or  the  colors  in  which  he  has  clothed  them. 

If  you  live  within  reach  of  objects  of  natural  history,  do  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity be  lost  of  studying  them.  Study  plants,  birds,  shells,  rocks^  any  thing 
that  is  God*s  workmanship.  Do  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  the  study  of  his 
works,  purused  in  a  right  spirit,  can  fiul  to  bring  yon  nearer  to  him. 

Cultivate  the  power  of  expression.  Study  language.  The  first  miraculous 
gift  to  the  earliest  converts  to  -Christianity  was  the  gift  of  tongues.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  highest  service  then ;  it  is  not  less  so  now.  By  it  we  under- 
stand better,  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  study,  whatever  is  said  or  written 
in  our  own  language  or  in  other  languages.  By  means  of  it  we  penetrate  into 
whatever  is  the  object  of  investigation,  and  set  in  order  our  own  thoughts  and 
conclusions,  and  make  them  clear  and  definite  to  ourselves.  By  means  of  it 
only  do  we  communicate  to  others,  for  their  good  or  pleasure  or  our  own,  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  wants,  purposes^  and  aspirations ;  and  we  express  them  for- 
cibly and  effectually  just  in  proportion  as  we  possess  more  fully,  as  we  have 
cultiyated  more  faithfully,  this  wonderful  power  of  expression.  The  extent  of 
our  knowledge  is  measured,  in  some  degree,  by  the  extent  of  our  vocabulary. 
By  nothing  else  is  man  so  distinctly  raised  above  other  animals  as  by  the  gift 
of  articulate  lang^uage ;  and  by  nothing  else  is  one  man  so  distinguished  from 
another.  The  literature  of  a  nation  is  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  medita- 
tions, fancies,  and  conclusions  of  the  thinkers  of  that  nation.  Acquaintance 
with  literature  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  minds  of  which  it  is  the  exponent 
The  study  of  language  is,  therefore,  the  most  useful  study  in  the  preparatory 
course  of  every  one's  education,  and  the  study  of  general  literature  is,  thcough 
life,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  profitable  of  human  pursuits. 

Our  own  English  literature  is,  probably,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  richest  of  all  literatures,  and  for  us  it  is,  without  question,  far  the  most  val- 
uable. I  would  therefore  recommend  to  each  one  of  you  to  make  it  a  point  to 
become  somewhat  fully  acquainted  with  this  noble  literature.  It  will  take 
many  years.  But  the  time,  and  you  must  devote  only  leisure  time  to  it,  will  be 
well  and  most  pleasantly  spent;  and  in  obtaining  this  knowledge  you  wiU  nec- 
essarily become  acquainted  with  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers, 
upon  all  the  most  important  subjects,  in  morals,  taste,  criticism,  history,  philos- 
ophy, poetry,  theology,  antiquities,  and  philanthropy,  that  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  men.  To  have  a  great  object  like  this  in  view  will  give  a  purpose  to 
your  reading,  and  will  prevent  its  being  desultory,  though  it  may  seem  so. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  poetiy  in  the  language  which  is  not  worth  reading. 
Of  that,  a  compendium,  such  as  Cleveland's,  will  furnish  you  with  suflScient 
specimena  But  there  are  great  and  noble  poets  with  whom  I  would  advise 
you  to  become  familiar.  Such  are  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Cowper, 
Scott,  Bryant,  Gray,  Goldsmith*  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  Young,  and  Pope,  es- 
pecially the  first  eight  or  nine. 
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There  we  certain  portions  of  hirtovy  with  which  every  well-educated  person 
should  bndeavor  to  become  familiar.  Such  are  the  histoiy  of  our  own  countiy, 
of  oar  mother  ooantiTv  ^  Weatem  Europe  hi  modem  times,  of  Greece,  of 
Borne,  and  of  Jadea,  which  last  jo^  will  best  learn  fiom  the  Sacred  Scriptores. 

I  recommend  to  jou,  as  valuable  paits  of  your  reading,  books  of  travels  and 
books  of  biography,  as  making  you  acquainted,  better  than  any  thing  else,  with 
the  world  in  which  God  has  fdaced  yoy,  and  with  the  occupants  of  that  world. 
Bwgmphy  tends  to  make  cu  chairitableL  He  must  be  thoroughly  bigoted  who 
shall  continue  to  think  ill  of  our  brethren  the  iCethodists,  after  reading  atten- 
tively the  life  of  Wesley;  or  toooodemn  in  a  mass  those  who  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  after  having  become  hitimate  with  the  character  of  F^n^ton. 
The  tife  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  or  of  William  Penn,  proves  thiU;  there  are  earnest  and 
sincere  Christians  amongst  the  Quakers;  the  life  of  Leighton  shows  that  a 
bishop  may  be  veiy  humble,  and  that  of  Peabody  or  of  Ohanning,  that  vital 
pie^  may  dwell  with  one  who  r^ects  all  authority  of  man's  device,  and  admits 
that  only  of  the  simple  Wo^l  of  God. 

We  are  all  willing  enough  to  believe  in  the  piety,  faitelligence,  and  Christian 
fhithfuhieas  of  those  of  our  own  sect:  it  is  therefore  paitioularly  important,  if 
we  would  make  oar  reading  help  us  to  beoome  charitable^  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  charity,  as  explained  to  us  by  St.  Paul,  that  we  should  seek  to  beoome 
acquainted  with  those  who  differ  from  us  most  in  their  theological  opinions^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  morals,  of  moral  philosophy,  I  have  constantly  referred 
jou  to  the  source  of  light  lind  truth.  It  is  profitable  to  read  other  books  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  is  daageroup  to  consider  them  as  having  authority. 

As  a  help  to  carefhl  reading  and  reflection,  and  to  the  scoring  up  for  use  of 
what  is  most  valuable,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  a  diary,  not  cf  your  feelings, 
but  of  the  good  thoughts  or  beautiful  images  which  are  presented  or  suggested 
by  your  observation,  by  your  reading,  ^r  by  conversation.  This  will  cultivate 
your  powers  of  expression,  improve  your  habits  of  attention  and  observation, 
and  strengthen  your  memory;  and  if  rightly  used,  it  will  give  you  materials  for 
improving  and  elevated  converaatUm. 

Conversation  may  be  made  the  most  delightful  of  all  arts.  Its  first  and  nec- 
esBary  uses  are  to  carry  on  intercourse  in  all  the  business  of  life,  to  communi- 
cate our  wants,  sorrows,  feelings,  affections,  and  purposes.  It  ihay  be  made  an 
instrument  to  instruct,  soothe,  and  delight  Too  little  is  thought  of  it,  and  too 
little  pains  are  taken  to  improve  in  it  Hence  we  find  very  few  good  talkers, 
where  there  might  be  many.  l£ost  people  make  no  progress  at  all  in  it;  they 
talk  at  ^xty  as  they  talk  at  sixteen.  They  say  what  comes  into  their  mind, 
without  reserve  or  selection,  without  choice  of  thought  or  of  hitiguage.  It 
should  be  managed  much  better;  it  may,  by  each  one  of  you.  A  daily  recur- 
ring opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others  by  doing  good  to  yourself  of 
contributing  to  the  pleasure,  instruction,  and  elevation  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest,  ought  to  demand  a  better  preparation.  She  who  will  take  pains  to 
have  suitable  topics  for  conversation,  topics  which  will  bring  in  narrative, 
imagery,  witticism,  sentiment,  and  will  study  the  ai%  of  introducing  them  natu- 
rally and  gracefidly,  will  make  herself  a  charmmg  companion,  and  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  circle  of  which  she  is  the  ornament.  Let  me  enjoin  upon  yon 
to  take  pains  in  regard  to  your  conversation,  and  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
indi^ensable  graces  of  a  good  talker  are  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  truth. 
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We  have  taken  much  pains,  in  the  regulations  of  the  school,  to  indace  yon  to 
form  habits  of  punctuality  and  order  in  the  disposal  of  your  time.  These  you 
will  find  of  the  utmost  consequexice.  After  a  few  years,  and  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  most  of  you  will  have  veiy 
little  leisure  for  reading  or  writing  or  private  thought  That  little  will  depend 
on  your  habits  of  order  and  punctuality,  and  will  be  of  scarcely  any  avail,  un- 
less with  severe  economy.  But  those  few  moments  of  leisure,  wisely  used,  will 
make  the  difference  between  thoughtful,  well-informed,  wise,  and  agreeable 
ladies,  and  frivolous  and  gossiping  old  women. 

There  are  two  practical  rules  in  reading  which  I  would  gladly  engrave  upon 
your  memory.  Be  not  deceived  by  names.  A  book  with  the  best  name— a 
sermon  or  theological  treatise — may  be  the  vehicle  of  arrogance,  self-sufficiency, 
bigotry,  pride,  uncharitableness,  in  short,  of  whatever  is  most  incoosistent  with, 
and  hostile  to,  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity ;  while  a  romance  or  a  song  may 
breathe  the  spirit  of  gentleness,  humility,  love,  and  charity, — the  highest  and 
peculiar  graces  of  the  gospel.  Remember  that  be  who  began  his  prayer  with 
thanking  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  were,  went  away  condemned. 

The  second  rule  is,  remember  that  your  heart,  your  imagination,  your  con- 
science, are  in  your  own  keeping.  Whatever  tends  to  stain  the  purity  of  your 
imagination,  whatever  tends  to  increase  your  pride  and  self-love,  to  make  you 
think  better  of  yourself  and  of  those  who  agree  with  you,  or  to  diminish  your 
charitableness,  and  make  you  think  ill  of  others,  of  those  who  differ  from  you, 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  your  love  and  reverence  for  God  and  his  Providence, 
is  bad  and  to  be  shunned,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  means  you  must  use  to  improve  the  talents  of 
which  you  will  be  called  to  render  an  account ;  and  as  all  the  parts  of  life  are 
necessarily  connected,  I  have  naturally  anticipated  somethmg  of  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  talents  so  improved.  I  sh^  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  enter  into 
all  which  is  meant  by  devoting  our  talents  to  the  service  bf  our  fellow-creatures. 
Every  good  life  is  necessarily  devoted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  We  have  before  us,  therefore,  a  subject  as  broad  as  human  life,  and 
as  various. 

To  a  single  point  in  this  wide  field  I  would  ask  for  a  few  moments  your  atten- 
tion :  it  is  the  duty  of  educating  yourselves  for  a  life  of  charity,  of  devoting  to 
charitable  uses  the  talents  you  will  have  improved.  I  wish  you  to  consider  this 
question,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  each  one  of  you  to  prepare  herself  to  do 
something  effectually  to  relieve  or  diminish  the  wants,  the  ignorance,  the  suffer- 
ings^ and  the  sins  of  her  poor  fellow-creatures  7  And  by  this  preparation  I 
mean  something  different  from  the  general,  vague,  good  purpose,  which  almost 
eveiy  woman  has,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor.  I  mean  a  special  preparation, 
a  careful  inquiry  as  to  what  are  the  wants  and  what  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  what  ought  to  be  and  can  be  done  by  Christian  women  of  them.  I  should 
be  most  thankful  to  my  Father  in  Heaven  if  I  could  know  that  he  would  movo 
'  the  hearts  of  many  of  you  to  choose  this  for  your  profession,  as  deliberately,  as 
thoughtfully,  and  as  resolulSely  as  your  brothers  are  choosing  law,  medicine, 
commerce,  or  some  useful  art.  A  great  purpose  for  which  Christ  came  on  earth 
is  not  accomplished,  the  gospel  is  Hot  yet  preached  to  the  poor;  and  I  think  it 
never  can  be  until  woman  takes  up  the  work. 

We  add  Dr.  Emerson's  portrait  of  Louia  Agassiz  as  a  teaclier. 


THE  HOPKINS  BEQUEST  AT  NEW  HAVEN, 


INTBODUCnOK. 

The  Town,  and  Colony  of  New  Haven  were  singularly  blessed  in 
having  among  the  early  settlers  and  organizers  of  their  society  two 
BQch  men  as  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport — for  no  two 
men  in  all  New  England  took  a  deeper  personal  interest,  or  larger 
views  of  education,  in  the  institution  of  public  schools.  To  their 
early,  enlightened,  and  persevering  labors  must  be  ascribed  the 
credit  of  commencing  in  New  Haven,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  institutions  of  public  instruction,  which  in  time 
were  developed  into  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  and  Yale  College. 

THEOPHILUS    EATON. 

Theophilus  Eaton,  for  twenty  years  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Colony  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders,  was  bom  in 
Stony-Stratford  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1500-91,  and  died  in 
New  Haven  Jan.  7,  1658.  He  received  his  education  from  his 
father,  and  in  the  endowed  Grammar  school  of  Coventry,  where  his 
father  was  a  '  faithful  and  famous  minister.'  His  inclinations  draw- 
ing him  to  business,  and  not  to  ministerial  life,  as  his  father  wished, 
he  went  up  to  London,  and  there  worked  his  way  into  a  large  com- 
mercial trade,  particularly  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  He  was 
made  deputy-governor  of  the  London  mercantile  guild  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  for  a  time  was  the  agent  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  He  was  married  twice — his  second 
wife  being  the  widow  of  David  Yale*  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  At  the  time  of  his  decision  to  assist  in  found- 
ing a  new  colony  in  New  England  in  1636,  he  was  a  citizen  and 
merchant  of  great  commercial  and  social  consideration  in  London ; 
and  his  personal  influence,  weighed  with  many  of  his  neighbors 
and  mercantile  friends  of  the  same  religious  views,  to  induce  them  to ' 
exchange  their  old  homes  of  ease  and  affluence  for  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness. 


*  Blihv  Talk,  whote  tiinelj  beoe&etfon  to  the  Coltag*  in  N«w  B«T«n  Imi  aiMieiatad  bit 
with  that  iiwtitatioB,  wu  the  poa  of  ThomM  Tate,  a  Mm  of  Mn>  Eatoa  by  bar  fint  hv- 
band,  David  Tate.  Ha  was  bora  in  New  Havan,  and  ratoraad  ta  Engtend  with  his  frandiaotherj 
Mn.  latoo,  mwo  aftar  Cknraioor  Eaton's  daath. 

^  OFTHF  '^ 
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To  llieoplulaB  Eaton  is  jostlj  ascribed  the  selectioii  of  Qumnipiac 
as  the  site  of  the  new  colony — ^for  he  at  once  on  his  arrival  in  New 
England  in  June,  1637,  addressed  himself  to  the  personal  ezamina- 
tioni  of  the  territory  and  the  inducements  held  ont  for  settlement, 
by  Plymouth  and  elsewhere,  while  Mr.  Davenport  busied  himself 
with  the  ecclesiastical  questions  which  were  agitating  the  churches 
of  the  Bay.  On  him  also  fell  the  drafting  of  ordinances  for  the 
provisional  government  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  firaming  of  the 
Code  of  1656  for  the  colony.  He  presided  in  all  meetings  of  the 
free  planters  in  town  meetings,  and  in  the  (reneral  Court,  after  the 
union  of  Milford,  Guilford,  Branford,  and  other  settlements  with 
New  Haven,  in  1643,  from  which  date  he  was  first  designated  by 
the  title  of  governor,  which  office  he  held  by  annual  and  unanimous 
election,  till  his  death  in  January  8,  1658.  Governor  Eaton  was 
emphatically  the  chief  rai^istrate  of  his  little  colony,  and  his  good 
sense  adjudicated  disputes,  after  all  parties  interested  had  told  their 
story  in  their  own  way,  without  much  regard  to  forms  and  techni- 
calities '  according  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.'  He  laid  on  him- 
self the  lowliest  as  well  as  the  highest  functions  of  magistracy.  He 
took  his  share  in  all  business  risks  that  aimed  to  make  New  Haven 
a  commercial  town.  When  these  fuled,  he  turned 'his  attention  to 
agricultural  occupations.  He  set  the  example  of  ornamenting  his 
house  lot  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  had  a  flower  as  weU  as  a 
vegetable  garden,  and  thus  made  New  Haven  from  the  start  a  town 
of  pleasant  residences.  "  He  never  had,"  says  Governor  Hopldns, 
*'  a  repenting  or  repining  thought  about  his  removing  to  New  Eng- 
land. In  this  matter  he  hath  a  grace  far  exceeding  mine."  Just 
before  his  death,  to  his  wife,  who  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  her  new  home,  and  from  time  to  time  urged  her  husband  to 
return  to  London,  he  said  calmly,  '*I  shall  die  here."  He  took 
special  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  in  keeping  up 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  college,  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  kept  the  Court  advised  of  his  correspondence  with 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  New  England,  that  "  this  town  might 
never  be  without  a  suitable  schoolmaster."  To  the  education  of 
his  own  son,  and  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Eaton  by  her  former  husband, 
he  was  always  attentive. 

In  1643,  he  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Gregson  to  meet  commis- 
sioners from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Aid  Connecticut,  to  consult 
for  the  common  interest,  and  in  consequence  the  four  colonies 
formed  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  In  this  first  American 
Congress  he  always  appeared  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  New 
Haven,  and  several  times  presided  over  its  deliberations. 
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rUNDAMENTAL  ABnOLES  OF  NEW  HAYEN,  JUKE  4,   1639. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1638,  the  compauy  of  planters  which  had 
located  at  Quinnipiack,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  formed  their  politi- 
cal association  by  what  they  called  a  '  plantation  covenant,'  '  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  church  covenant,  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
made,  a  church  not  being  then  gathered.'  In  this  compact  they  re- 
solved, '  that,  as  in  matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and  ordering 
of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  ofBces  which  concern  civil  order, 
as  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing  of  laws, 
dividing  allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,'  they 
would  '  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth.' 
It  had  no  external  sanction,  and  comprehended  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  government  of  England. 

The  4th  day  of  the  ith  month,  called  June,  1639,  all  the  fi^ee  planters  asaem. 
bled  together  in  a  general  meeting,  to  consalt  about  settling  civil  government^ 
according  to  God,  and  the  nomination  of  persons  that  might  be  foond,  by  con- 
sent of  all,  fittest  in  all  respects  for  the  foundation  work  of  a  churcli,  which  was 
intended  to  be  gathered  in  Quinipiack.  A/ler  solemn  invocation  of  the  name 
of  God,  in  prayer  for  the  presence  and  help  of  his  spirit  and  grace,  in  those 
weighty  busioesaes,  thej  were  reminded  of  the  business  whereabout  they  met, 
(viz.)  for  the  establishment  of  such  civil  order  as  might  be  most  pleasing  unto  God, 
and  for  the  choosing  the  fittest  men  for  the  foundation  woric  of  a  church  to  be 
gathered.  For  the  better  enabling  them  to  discern  the  mind  of  God,  and  to 
agree  accordingly  concerning  the  establishment  of  civil  order,  Mr.  John  Daven- 
port  propounded  divers  queries  to  them  publicly,  praying  them  to  consider  seri- 
ooaly,  in  the  presence  and  fear  of  God,  the  weight  of  the  business  they  met 
about,  and  not  to  be  rash  or  slight  in  giving  their  votes  to  things  they  under- 
stood not ;  but  to  digest  fully  and  thoroughly  what  should  be  propounded  to 
them,  and  without  req>ect  to  men,  as  they  should  be  satisfied  and  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds,  to  give  their  answers  in  such  sort  as  they  would  be  willing 
should  stand  upon  record  for  posterity. 

This  being  earnestly  presssed  by  Mr.  Davenport^  Mr.  Robert  Newman  was 
entreated  to  write,  in  charaters,  and  to  read  distinctly  and  audibly  in  the  hear- 
mg  of  all  the  people,  what  was  propounded  and  accorded  on,  that  it  might  ap- 
pear, that  an  consented  to  matters  propounded,  according  to  words  written  by 
him. 

Qtiery  I. — ^Whether  the  Scriptures  do  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  fior  the  direction 
and  government  of  all  men,  in  all  duties  which  they  are  to  perform  to  God  and 
men,  as  well  in  families  and  commonwealth,  as  in  matters  of  the  diurcli  ?  This 
was  assented  unto  by  all,  no  man  dissenting,  as  was  expressed  by  holding  up 
of  hands.  Afterward  it  was  read  over  to  them,  that  they  might  see  in  what 
words  their  vote  was  expressed.  They  again  expressed  their  consent  by  hold* 
ing  up  their  hands,  no  man  dissenting. 

Qiiry  II. — ^Whereas  there  was  a  covenant  solemnly  made  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  free  planters  of  this  plantation,  the  first  day  of  extraordinary  humili- 
ation, which  we  had  after  we  came  together,  that  as  in  matters  that  concern  the 
gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  officers  which  con* 
oem  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing 
laws,  dividmg  aUoCments  of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature^  we  would 
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all  of  us  be  ordered  by  those  rules  which  the  Scripture  holds  forth  to  us ;  this 
covenaut  was  called  a  plantation  covenaDt,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  church  cov-. 
enant,  which  could  not  at  that  time  be  made,  a  church  not  being  then  gathered, 
but  was  deferred  till  a  church  might  be  gathered,  according  to  God.  It  was  de- 
manded whether  all  the  free  planters  do  hold  themselves  bound  by  that  cove- 
nant, in  all  businesses  of  that  nature  which  are  expressed  in  the  covenant,  to 
submit  themselves  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  held  forth  in  the  Scripture  ? 

This  also  was  assented  unto  by  all,  and  no  man  gainsaid  it;  and  they  did  test- 
ify the  same  by  holding  up  their  hands,  both  when  it  was  first  propounded,  and 
confirmed  the  same  by  holdmg  up  their  hands  when  it  was  read  unto  them  in 
publia  John  Clark  being  absent,  when  the  covenant  was  made,  doth  now  mani- 
fbst  his  consent  to  it.  Also  Richard  Beach,  Andrew  Law,  Goodman  Banister, 
Arthur  Halbridge,  John  Potter,  Robert  Uill,  John  Brocket,  and  John  Johnson, 
these  persons,  being  not  admitted  planters  when  the  covenant  was  made,  do 
now  express  their  consent  to  it. 

Qii^ery  IIL — ^Those  who  have  desired  to  be  received  as  free  planters,  and  are 
settled  in  the  plantation,  with  a  purpose,  resolutfon,  and  desire,  that  they  may  be 
admitted  into  church  fellowship,  according  to  Christ,  as  soon  as  God  shall  fit  them 
thereui^,  were  desired  to  express  it  by  holding  up  their  hands.  Accordingly, 
all  did  express  this  to  be  their  desire  and  purpose  by  holding  up  their  hands 
twice  (viz.)  at  the  proposal  of  it,  and  after  when  these  written  words  were  read 
unto  them. 

Query  IV. — All  the  free  planters  were  called  upon  to  express,  whether  they 
held  themselves  bound  to  establish  such'  civil  order  as  miglit  best  conduce  to  the 
securing  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  ordinance  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity according  to  God  7  In  answer  hereunto,  they  expressed  by  holding  up 
their  hands  twice  as  before,  that  they  held  themselves  bound  to  establish  sudi 
civil  order  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  ends  aforesaid. 

Then  Mr.  Davenport  declared  unto  them,  by  the  Scripture,  what  kind  of  per- 
sons might  best  be  trusted  with  matters  of  government ;  and  by  sundry  argu- 
ments from  Scripture,  proved  that  such  men  as  were  described  in  Exod.  xviiL 
2;  Deut  L  13,  with  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and  1  Cor.  vL  1,  6,  7,  ought  to  be  intrusted 
by  them,  seeing  they  were  free  to  cast  themselves  into  that  mold  and  form  of 
commonwealth  which  appeared  best  for  them  in  reference  to  the  securing  the 
peace  and  peaceable  improvement  of  all  Christ  his  ordinances  in  the  church  ac- 
cording to  God,  whereunto  they  have  bound  themselves,  as  liath  been  ac- 
knowledged. 

Having  thus  said  he  sat  down,  praying  the  company  freely  to  consider,  whe- 
ther they  would  have  it  voted  at  this  time  or  not.  After  some  space  of  silence, 
Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  answered,  it  might  be  voted,  and  some  others  also  spake 
to  the  same  purpose,  none  at  all  opposing  it.    Then  it  was  propounded  to  vote. 

Query  Y. — Whether  free  bu|;ge88es  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  church  mem- 
bers, they  that  are  in  the  foundation  work  of  the  church  being  actually  free 
burgesses,  and  to  choose  to  themselves  out  of  the  like  estate  of  church  fellow- 
ship, and  the  power  of  choosing  magistrates  and  officers  from  among  themselves, 
and  the  power  of  making  and  repealing  lawis,  according  to  the  word,  and  the 
dividing  of  inheritances,  and  deciding  of  difierences  that  may  arise,  and  all  the 
businesses  of  like  nature  are  to  be  transacted  by  those  free  burgesses  ?  This 
was  put  to  vote,  and  agreed  unto  by  lifting  up  of  hands  twice,  as  in  the  former 
it  was  done.  Then  one  man  stood  up  and  expressed  his  dissenting  from  the 
rest  in  part;  yet  granting^  1.  That  magistrates  should  be  men  fearing  God.  2. 
That  the  church  is  tlie  company  where,  ordinarily,  such  men  may  be  expected. 
3.  That  they  that  choose  them  ought  to  be  men  fearing  God ;  only  at  this  he 
stuck,  that  free  planters  ought  not  to  give  this  power  out  of  their  hands.  An- 
other stood  up  and  answered,  that  nothing  was  done,  but  with  their  consent 
The  former  answered,  that  all  the  free  planters  ought  to  resume  this  power  into 
their  own  hands  again,  if  things  were  not  orderly  carried.  Mr.  Theophilus 
Eaton  answered,  that  in  all  places  they  choose  committees  in  like  manner.  The 
companies  in  London  choose  the  liveries  by  whom  the  public  magistrates  are 
chosen.  In  this  the  rest  are  not  wronged,  because  they  expect,  in  time,  to  be 
of  the  livery  themselves,  and  to  have  the  same  power.  Some  others  entreated 
the  former  to  give  his  arguments  and  reasons  whereupon  he  dissented.    He  re* 
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fbsed  to  do  it,  and  said  they  might  not  rationally  demand  it,  seeing  he  let  the 
vote  pass  on  freely,  and  did  not  speak  till  afler  it  was  past,  because  he  would 
not  hinder  what  they  agi^ed  upon.  Then  Mr.  Davenport,  afler  a  short  relation 
of  some  former  passages  between  them  two,  about  this  question,  prayed  the 
company  that  nothing  might  be  concluded  by  them  on  this  weighty  question, 
bat  what  themselves  were  persuaded  to  be  agreeing  with  the  mind  of  Gbd,  and 
tbey  had  heard  what  had  been  said  since  the  voting;  he  entreated  them  again 
to  consider  of  it,  and  put  it  again  to  vote  as  before.  Again  all  of  them,  by 
holding  up  their  hands,  did  show  their  consent  as  before.  And  some  of  them 
confessed  that,  wliereas  they  did  waver  before  they  came  to  the  assembly,  they 
were  now  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  the  mind  of  God.  One  of  them  said  that 
in  the  morning  before  he  came,  reading  Deut  xvii.  15,.  he  was  convinced  at 
homa  Another  said  that  he  came  doubting  to  the  assembly,  but  he  blessed 
Godf  by  what  had  been  said,  he  was  now  fully  satisfied,  that  the  choice  of  bur- 
gesses out  of  cl)urch  members,  s&id  to  intrust  tl)ose  with  the  power  before 
spoken  of)  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  All 
having  spoken  their  apprehensions,  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Robert  New- 
man was  desired  to  write  it  as  an  order  wliereunto  every  one,  that  hereafter 
should  be  admitted  here  as  planters,  should  submit,  and  testify  the  same  by  sub- 
scribing their  names  to  the  order.  Namely,  that  church  members  only  shall  be 
free  burgesses,  and  that  they  oaly  shall  choose  magistrates  and  officers  among 
themselves,  to  have  power  of  transacting  all  the  public  civil  affairs  of  this  plan- 
tation; of  making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing  of  inheritances,  deciding  of  differ- 
ences that  may  arise,  and  doing  all  things  and  businesses  of  like  nature. 

This  being  thus  settled,  as  a  fundamental  agreement  concerning  civil  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Davenport  proceeded  to  propound  something  to  consideration  about 
the  gathering  of  a  cimrch,  and  to  prevent  the  blemishing  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  church  work,  Mr.  Davenport  advised,  that  the  names  of  such  as  were  to 
be  admitted  might  be  publicly  propounded,  to  the  end  that  they  who  were  most 
approved  might  be  chosen ;  for  the  town  being  cast  in  several  private  meetings, 
wherein  tliey  tliat  lived  nearest  together  gave  their  accounts  one  to  another  of 
God's  gracious  work  upon  them,  and  prayed  together,  and  conferred  to  their 
mutual  ediGcatlon,  sundry  of  them  had  knowledge  one  of  a  pother;  and  in  every 
meeting  some  one  was  more  approved  of  all  than  any  other;  for  this  reason,  . 
and  to  prevent  scandals,  the  whole  company  was  entreated  to  consider  whom 
they  found  fittest  to  nominate  for  this  work. 

Query  VI. — Whether  are  you  all  willing  and  do  agree  in  this,  that  twelve 
men  be  chosen,  that  their  fitness  for  the  foundation  work  may  be  tried ;  how- 
ever there  may  be  more  named,  yet  it  may  be  in  their  power  who  are  ciiosen  to 
reduce  them  to  twelve,  and  that  it  be  in  the  power  of  those  twelve  to  choose 
out  of  themselves  seven,  that  shall  be  most  approved  of  by  the  major  pai  t,  to 
begin  the  churdi  ? 

This  was  agreed  upon  by  consent  of  all,  as  was  expressed  by  holding  up  of 
hands,  and  that  so  many  as  should  bo  thought  fit  tor  the  foundation  work  of  the 
church,  shall  be  propounded  by  the  plantation,  and  written  down  and  pass  with- 
out exception,  unless  they  had  given  public  scandal  or  ofiense.  Yet  so  as  in 
case  of  public  scandal  or  offense,  every  one  should  have  liberty  to  propound 
their  exception,  at  that  time,  publicly  against  any  man  that  should  be  nomina- 
ted, when  all  their  names  should  be  writ  down.  But  if  the  offense  were  private, 
that  men's  names  might  be  tendered,  so  many  as  were  offended  were  entreated  to 
deal  with  the  offender  privately;  and  if  he  gave  not  satisfaction,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  twelve,  tliat  tliey  might  consider  of  it  impartially  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 

These  articles — free,  like  the '  plantation  covenant'  of  the  previous 
year,  from  all  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  or  subjection  to  the 
parent  country — were  on  the  day  of  their  adoption  subscribed  by 
sixty-three  persons,  and  soon  after  by  about  fifty  more. 

The  fifth  article,  establishing  the  same  condition  of  franchise  as 
that  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
recommended  by  the  same  reasons  as  had  there  prevailed. 
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JOBN  DAVENPOET. 

The  Rbvbrbhd  John  Davenport,  whose  deep  vsfigioos  coDTiction% 
and  broad  edacational  views  were  incorporated  into  the  civil  and 
social  organization  of  the  town  and  colony  of  New  Haven,  waa  bom 
in  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  in  the  year  159*7.  Educated 
in  the  Grammar  school  of  his  native  city,  and  in  one  of  the  colleges 
(Merton  or  Magdalene*)  of  the  Univernty  of  Oxford,  he  devoted 
himself  to  theological  studies,  and  in  1624,  was  vicar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's chnrch,  in  Coleman  street,  London.  Here  hia  early  school 
acquaintance  with  Theophilns  Eaton,  who  had  become  a  prosperoos 
merchant,  was  ripened  into  a  close  friendship  that  determined  the 
future  of  both  their  fivesi  By  degrees  Mr.  Davenport's  views  of  the 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day  diverged  more  and  more  from  those 
ci  the  High  Church  party,  and  harmonized  with  those  which  were 
represented  by  Preston,  Cotton,  Robinson,  and  Hooker.  His  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Preston,  master  of  Emanuel  college,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  learned  divines  of  th^  period,  and  with  others  in 
organizing,  in  1628^  a  society  to  support  a  body  of  stated  lec- 
turers and  preachers^  to  supply  the  neglected  parishes  of  the  king- 
dom, exposed  him  to  the  suspick>Ds  of  Laud,  who  soon  brought  the 
authors  of  that  movement  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  their 
funds  (£6,000)  into  the  king's  treasury.  His  attempt  with  others  to 
help  the  impoverished  ministeis  who  ^ad  been  ejected  from  their 
parishes  in  the  ecclesiastical  disturbances  of  Germany,  made  him 
still  more  obnoxious  to  those  who  wished  to  make  the  clergy  de- 
pendent on  the  bishops.  A  conference  with  Mr.  Cotton,  who  had 
retired  from  St.  Botolph's  church,  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  because 
of  his  moral  inability  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  and  discipline,  followed  by  another  with  the  Bishop 
of  London,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
sign his  benefice,  and  escape  from  a  warrant  that  was  out  against 
him*into  Holland. 

*  In  1693,  he  became  colleague-pastor  with  Rev.  John  Paget  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  of  English  residents  in  Amsterdam.  As  the 
two  pastors  could  not  agree  on  tho  mode  of  administering  baptism 
to  children  of  parents  who  were  not  church  members,  Mr.  Daven- 
port gave  up  this  connection  in  1685,  and  conducted  a  catechetical 
exercise  in  his  own  lodgings  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  public 
services  of  the  city  were  closed. 

Returning  to  London*  at  the  close  of  1635,  he  took  a  personal  in- 

*  Mather  ujt  ha  wu  admitted  to  BvtemmM*  (Bnutniam  or  Braiia-httMV  that  poitioa  of  Kiog 
Alfred**  haU  devoted  to  brawinf),  and  aftenraid  to  Mafdalea. 
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terest  in  tbe  emigration  to  New  England,  baving  before  contributed 
witb  bis  friend  and  parisbioner  Eaton  to  tbe  expenses  of  obtaining 
tbe  cbarter  for  Massacbnsetts  ip  1628,  and  attended  the  meetings 
of  tbe  company  in  London  in  1629.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  in 
Boston,  New  England,  to  tbe  effect '  tbat  tbe  order  of  tbe  clmrcbes 
and  common  weal  tb  was  now  so  settled,  as  to  realize  to  bis  mind  tbe 
new  beaven  and  tbe  new  eartb  wberein  dwelb  rigbteonsness,'  seems 
to  bave  decided  botb  bim  and  Mr.  Eaton  to  become  tbe  leaders  of  a 
new  expedition,  composed  principallj*  of  Londoners,  wbicb  arrived 
at  Boston  in  tbe  Hector  and  anotber  vessel,  in  June,  1637. 

Tbe  wealtb  and  reputation  of  tbe  new  emigrants  for  intellectual 
endowments  and  moral  wortb,  made  it  very  desirable  for  the  colo- 
nies already  organized  to  retun  tbem  as  residents ;  but  while  Mr. 
Davenport  entered  at  once  into  tbe  discussion  of  religious  problems, 
Mr.  Eaton,  witb  other  members  of  tbe  company,  made  a  journey  to 
Connecticut,  to  explore  tbe  lands  and  barbors  on  tbe  coast.  Of 
these,  glowing  accounts  bad  already  reached  Boston—- especially  of 
'  tbe  excellent  country  at  Quaillipioak  river '  through  Capt.  Stougb* 
ton,  and  of  '  tbat  famous  place  called  Queenapiok,  tbat  batb  a  fair 
river,  fit  for  harboring  sbips,  and  abounds  witb  rich  and  goodly 
meadows,'  througb  Capt.  UnderbUl.  Tbe  commercial  advantages 
of  tbe  place,  whose  Indian  name  was  Quinnipiac,  fixed  at  once  the 
choice  of  tbe  explorers,  and  Mr.  Eaton  returned  to  Boston,  leaving 
seven  men  to  begin  tbe  settlement — of  wbicb  number  were  Joshua 
Atwater,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  Isaac  Beecher,  tbe  ances- 
tor of  tbe  Beecbers  of  our  day.  Tbe  following  letter  from  Rev. 
John  Davenport  and  Mr.  Eaton  will  explain  tbe  motives  which  gov- 
erned their  removal  beyond  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts : — 

Tb  (he  much  honored  the  Governor ^  Deputy ,  and  AasistarUSj  and  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts: 

It  may  please  the  worthy  and  much  honored  Govenior,  Deputy,  and  Assist- 
ants, and  with  tliem,  the  present  court,  to  take  knowledge  that  our  desire  of 
staying  within  this  patent  was  real  and  strong,  if  the  eye  of  God*8  providence 
(to  whom  we  have  committed  our  ways,  especially  in  so  important  an  enterprise 
as  this,  which,  we  confess,  is  far  above  our  capacities)  bad  guided  us  to  a  placQ 
convenient  for  our  fiunilies  and  for  our  friends.  Which  as  our  words  have  often 
expressed,  so,  we  hope,  the  truth  thereof  is  sufficiently  declared  by  our  almost 
nine  months'  patient  waiting  in  expectation  of  some  opportunity  to  be  offered 
us,  for  that  end,  to  our  great  charge  and  hindrance,  many  ways. 

In  all  which  time,  we  have,  in  many  prayers,  commended  the  guidance  of  our 
apprehensions,  judgments,  spirits,  resolutions,  and  ways,  into  the  good  hand  o( 
^he  only  wise  God,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  determine  the  bounds  of  our  habita- 
tions according  to  the  ends  for  which  he  hath  brought  us  into  these  countries; 
and  we  have  considered,  as  we  were  able,  by  his  help,  whatsoever  place  hath 
been  propounded  to  us,  being  ready  to  have,  with  contentment  accepted  (if  by 
our  stay  any  public  good  might  be  promoted)  smaller  accommodations,  and  upon 
dearer  terms  (if  they  might  be  moderately  commodious)  than,  we  believe,  most 
men,  in  the  same  case  witb  us,  in  all  respects  would  have  done.    And  whereas 
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a  jdace  for  an  inUmd  plantation,  beyond  Watertown,  was  proponnded  to  as,  and 
pressed  with  much  importonity  by  some  wboae  words  have  the  power  of  a  law 
with  U9,  in  any  way  of  God,  we  did  speedily  and  seriously  deliberate  tberenpon, 
it  being  the  sobject  of  the  greatest  part  of  a  day*s  discourse.  The  conclusion 
was,  that,  if  the  upland  should  answer  the  meadow  ground  in  goodness  and 
desirableness  (whereof  yet  there  is  some  ground  of  doubting)  yet,  considering 
that  a  boat  can  not  pass  from  the  bay  thither,  nearer  than  eight  or  ten  miles 
distance,  and  that  it  is  so  remote  from  the  bay  and  from  any  town,  we  could 
not  see  how  our  dwellings  there  would  be  advantageous  to  these  plantations,  or 
compatible  with  our  conditions,  or  commodious  for  our  femilies  or  for  our  Aiends. 
Nor  can  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  expedient,  for  ourselves,  or  for  our 
friends,  that  we  choose  such  a  condition,  wherein  we  must  be  compelled  to 
have  our  dwelling-houses  so  far  distant  from  our  farms,  as  Boston  or  Charles- 
town  is  from  that  place,  few  of  our  friends  being  able  to  bear  the  charge  there- 
of (whose  cases,  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  consider),  and  seme  of  them 
that  are  able,  not  being  persuaded  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  live  continually 
from  the  greatest  part  of  their  families,  as  in  this  case,  they  would  be  necessi- 
tated to  do.  The  season  of  the  year,  and  other  weighty  considerations,  com- 
pelled us  to  hasten  to  a  full  and  final  .conclusion,  which  we  are  at  last  come 
unto,  by  God's  appointment  and  direction,  we  hope  in  mercy,  aud  have  sent 
letters  to  Connecticut  for  a  speedy  transacting  the  purchase  of  the  parts  about 
Quillypieck,  firom  the  natives  which  may  pretend  title  thereunto;  by  which  act 
we  are  absolutely  and  irrevocably  engaged  that  way ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  God  will  order  it  for  good  unto  these  plantations,  whose  love  so  abundantly 
above  our  deserts  or  expectations,  expressed  in  3*our  desire  of  our  abode  in 
these  parts,  as  we  shall  ever  retain  in  thankful  memory,  so  we  shall  accotmt 
ourselves  thereby  obliged  to  be  any  way  instrumentiil  and  servict  able  for  the 
common  good  of  these  plantations  as  well  as  of  those,  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence hath  combined  together  in  as  strong  bond  of  brotherly  afiec-tion,  by  the 
sameness  of  their  condition,  as  Joab  and  Abishai  were,  whose  several  armies 
did  mutually  strengthen  them  both  against  several  enemies — 2  Sam.  10:  9,  10, 
11,  or  rather  they  are  joined  together  as  Hippocrates  his  twins,  'to  stand  and 
fall,  to  grow  and  decay,  to  flourish  and  wither,  to  live  and  die  together.  In 
witness  of  the  premises,  we  subscribe  our  names, 

JoaN  Davekpoet, 

Thel2ihday  of  Oie  Isi  Month  [Marchl  Anno  1638.    ^^^^^  Eaton. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Davenport's  agency  .in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  New  Haven  colony  and  the  organization  of  the  first  church 
there,  is  admirably  and  lovingly  told  by  Dr.  Bacon,  in  the  following 
passages  taken  from  his  Historical  Discourses  on  the  completion 
of  two  hundred  years,  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  in  1838, 
published  in  a  volnme  of  400  pages  in  1839. 

During  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  while  they  were  rearing  some  temporary 
shelters,  clearing  away  the  dense  growth  of  the  wilderness,  and  raising  their 
first  crops  from  the  soil,  they  were  praying,  and  fasting,  and  inquiring,  and  de- 
bating, to  get  wisdom  for  the  great  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their 
church  and  of  their  commonwealth.  The  town  was  '  cast  in  several  private 
meetings,  wherein  they  that  dwelt  most  together  gave  their  accounts  one  to  an- 
other of  God*B  gracious  work  upon  them,  and  prayed  together,  and  conferred  to 
mutual  edification,'  and  thus  '  had  knowledge,  one  of  another,'  and  of  the  fit- 
ness of  individuals  for  their  several  places,  in  the  foundation  work,  or  in  the 
superstructure. 

They  began,  indeed,  very  soon  after  their  arrival,  by  forming,  at  the  close  of 
their  first  day  of  fasting  aiid  prayer,  a  'plantation  covenant,*  in  which  4hey 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  and  to  Grod,  *  that  as  in  matters  that 
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coBcern  the  gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church,  ao  likewise  in  all  public  offices, 
which  concern  civil  order,  as  dioioe  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and 
repealing  of  laws,  dividing  allotments  of  inheritances,  and  all  things  of  like 
nature,'  thej  would  be  governed  *by  those  rules  which  the  Scripture  holds 
forth.'  But  under  this  general  compact,  thej  at  first  made  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  management  of  their  religious  and  dvil  aiSairs. 

At  length,  on  the  fourth,  or  according  to  the  present  style,  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  1639,  every  thing  having  been  prepared  for  so  grand  an  occasion,  'all  the 
free  planters ' — which  expression  includes  all  who  were  partners  in  the  under- 
taking of  planting  the  colony — met  in  Mr.  Newman's  bam,*  for  the  purpose 
of  laying,  with  due  solemnities,  the  foundations  of  their  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
of  their  ci^l  government.  The  solemnities  of  the  occasion  were  introduced,  it 
is  said,  by  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Davenport  on  the  words,  '  Wisdom  hath  builded 
her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars.'  Then,  all  present  having  been 
seriously %vamed  'not  to  be  rash  or  slight  in  giving  their  votes  to  things  they 
understood  not,'  but  '  without  respect  to  men,  as  they  should  be  satisfied  and 
persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  to  give  their  answers  in  such  sort  as  they  would 
be  willing  they  should  stand  upon  record  for  posterity,'  they  voted,  unanimous- 
ly, that  the  Scriptures  do  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the  direction  and  govern- 
ment of  men  in^all  duties,  as  well  in  families  and  commonwealth,  as  in  matters 
of  the  church. 

Then  Mr.  Davenport  declared  to  them  in  the  language  and  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures — Old  and  New — what  kind  of  persons  might  be  trusted  with 
matters  of  government — ^viz.,  'able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
covetottsness ' — 'men  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your 
tribes' — 'not  strangers,  but  brethren,  and  those  whom  the  Lord  jour  God  shall 
choose' — 'not  the  unjust,  or  the  unbelieving,  but  tlie  holy.'  After  which,  the 
company  having  been  entreated  '  freely  to  consider  whether  they  would  have  it 
voted  at  this  time  or  not,'  it  was  deliberately  voted  that '  free  burgesses  shall  be 
chosen  out  of  the  church  members,  they  that  are  in  the  foundation  work  of  the 
church,  being  actually  free  burgesses,  and  to  choose  to  themselves  out  of  the 
like  estate  of  church  fellowship ;  and  the  power  of  choosing  magistrates  and 
officers  from  among  themselves,  and  the  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws 
according  to  the  Word,  and  the  dividing  of  inheritances,  and  deciding  of  differ- 
ences that  may  arise,  and  all  the  business  of  like  nature,  are  to  bo  transacted 
by  these  free  burgessjes.'  From  this,  afler  the  vote  had  been  taken,  one  man 
expressed  his  dissent  in  part  That  man,  though  the  record  does  not  name  him, 
was  probably  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton, f  of  whom  it  is  related  by  several  authors, 
that  he  dissented  from  Mr.  Davenport  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment In  expressing  his  dissent,  'he  gpranted,  that  magistrates  should  be 
men  fearing  God ;  that  the  church  is  the  company  where  ordinarily  such  men 

t  Ret.  Saxttbl  Eaton  waa  a  brother  of  the  governor,  Theophilut  Eaton,  and  onme  over  in  the 
nme  Teael,  and  for  a  time  aMisted  Mr.  Davenport.  He  returned  to  England  in  1640  to  organise 
a  company  of  emigrants  to  settle  Branford.  He  was  induced  to  remain,  and  seUle  over  a  Congre- 
gational chorch  at  Dackeofield,  in  Cheshire,  whence  he  removed  to  Stockport.  He  was  turned 
oat  of  his  living  and  silenced  in  1689,  with  two  thoumnd  ministers  who  conld  not  conform  to  the 
reqolittion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  wonhip  God.  Wood 
gives  the  titles  of  six  of  his  published  works. 

NATHAjncL  Eat05,  who  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  Hector  of  'the School,*  at  Cans- 
bridge,  the  germ  of  Harvard  college,  and  whoae  transactions  were  a  sore  grief  to  his  uncle  the  gov 
eraor,  was  a  son  of  Bev.  Samuel  Eaton. 
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maj  be  expected;  and  that  they  that  cbooae  them  oof^t  to  be  men  fearing 
God;  onlj  at  this  he  stodc,  that  free  plantera  ought  not  to  giye  this  power  out 
of  their  hands.'  Upon  thia  a  debate  arose.  To  the  reply  made  by  some  one^ 
that  whatever  was  done,  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  pliftiters,  and  that 
the  government  which  they  were  forming  was  to  originate  strictly  in  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  objector  answered,  *  that  all  the  free  planters  ought  to  resume 
this  power  into  their  own  hands  if  things  were  not  orderly  carried,'  and  there- 
fore that  this  constitution  which  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency  was 
defective.  Kr.  Theophilus  Eaton  illustrated  the  equity  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, by  showing,  that  in*  all  places  xuvil  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  part  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  reminded  them  that  in  London,  with  the  constitution 
of  which  city  they  were  femiliar,  the  companies  choose  the  live^,  and  the 
livery  choose  the  ipagistrates.  'Some  others,'  it  is  recorded,  *  entreated  the 
former  to  give  his  arguments  and  reasons  whereupon  he  dissented.  He  refused 
to  do  it,  and  said  they  might  not  raUonally  demand  it,  seeing  he  let  the  vote 
pass  on  freely,  and  did  not  speak  till  after  it  was  passed,  because  he  would  not 
hinder  what  they  were  agreed  upon.'  The  debate  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
ICr.  Davenport,  who  appears  to  have  acted  throughout  as  moderator  of  the 
meeting,  made  'a  short  relation  of  some  former  passages  between  them  two 
ebout  this  question,'  and  'prayed  the  company  that  nothing  might  be  concluded 
by  them  on  this  weighty  question,  but  what  themselves  were  persuaded  to  be 
agreeing  with  the  mind  of  Grod;'  and  in  view  of  what  had  been  said  since  the 
vote  was  taken,  'he  entreated  them  again  to  consider  of  it,  and  put  it  again  to 
vote  as  before.'  It  was  voted  again  with  one  consent  'And  some  of  them 
confessed,  that  whereas  they  did  waver  before  they  came  to  the  assembly,  they 
were  now  fully  convinced.'  Having  thus  settled  this  principle  as  *a  great  fun- 
damental agreement  concerning  civil  government,'  they  proceeded  another  step 
toward  the  organization  proposed. 

Then,  by  the  consent  of  all,  it  was  ag^reed,  '  that  twelve  men  be  chosen,  that 
their  fitness  for  the  foundation-work  may  be  tried ;'  'and  that  it  be  in  the  power 
of  these  twelve  to  choose  out  of  themselves  seven,  that  shall  be  most  approved 
of  the  m^jor  part,  to  begin  the  church.' 

The  seven  pillars  chosen  to  begin  the  church,  according  to  the  arrangement 
just  described,  were  Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport,  Robert  Newman, 
Matthew  Gilbert^  Thomas  Fugill,  John  Punderson,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  By 
these  seven  persons,  covenanting  together,  and  then  receiving  others  into  their 
fellowsfaip,  the  first  churdi  of  Christ  in  New  Haven  was  gathered  and  consti- 
tuted 01^  the  22d  of  August,  1639. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  '  seven  pillars'  held  by  them  as  a  '  Court,'  all 
former  trusts  created  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  settlement 
were  pronounced  vacated  and  null ;  their  associates  in  the  Church, 
nine  in  number,  were  recognized  as  '  freemen,'  and  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  elected  by  the  sixteen  as  the  '  Magistrate '  for  a  year,  ^nd  four 
other  persons  were  chosen  with  him  to  be  'Deputies,'  and  with 
them  a  public  '  Notary '  or  Secretary,  and  a  '  Marshal '  as  Sheriff. 
To  these  officers  Mr.  Davenport  addressed  a  '  chaige,'  in  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  the  civil  government  of  Quinnipiac,  which  did  not 
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receive  the  name  of  Nevr  Haven  till  Septem.  1640,  was  established, 
in  which  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  civil  office  was  con- 
fined to  church  members,  and  the  courts  conducted  all  trials  without 
jury.  To  these  peculiarities  should  be  added  an  interference  by 
the  magistracy  "under  the  general  rules  of  righteousness,"  with 
the  internal  economy  of  families,  and  the  personal  habits  of  indi* 
viduals,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  reproach  and  ridicule. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Davenpoirt  into  his  administration 
of  the  office  of  pastor,  but  only  in  his  labors  to  found  a  system, 
and  institutions  of  education.  But  before  doing  so,  we  will  abridge 
Mr.  Bacon's  notice  of  his  leaving  New  Haven  and  of  his  death. 

In  the  year  1651,  Mr.  Davenport  was  invited  to  remove  to  Boston  and  be- 
come the  pastor  of  a  new  church  there — the  second  church  {n  that  town,  which 
was  organized  the  year  before*  But  his  attachment  to  l^ew  Haven  was  too 
strong.  He  chose  rather  to  remain  in  this  little  and  unprosperons  colony, 
where  the  entire  constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  conformed  to  his 
views  of  the' mind  of  God,  tlian  to  leave  these  interests  fbr  a  settlement  (n  a 
bore  prosperous  community.  .  .  But  when  the  government  of  New  Haven  was 
absorbed  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  by  the  Charter  of  1662, — ^when  his 
own  ideal  of  a  civil  state,  organized  on  the  basis  of  church  membership,  was 
lost  in  the  more  secular  qualifications — when  the  church  itself  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution,  Mr.  Davenport  felt  that  *  Christ's  interest 
was  miserably  lost,'  and  he  could  not  resist  the  pressing  call  of  the  First  Church 
of  Boston  to  become  the  successor  of  John  Cotton,  and  John  Norton.  His 
church  refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  or  in  any  way  to  consent  to  his  re- 
moval. The  utmost  to  which  thej  could  be  brought  bj  'his  persuasions,  as  well 
as  the  entreaties  of  the  church  in  Boston,  was,  that  if  he  was  determined  to  go, 
they  would  no  longer  oppose  his  determination,  though  they  still  reflised  to  lake 
the  responsibility  of  consenting.  Upon  this  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
act  according  to  his  own  judgment ;  and  in  1668,  probably  in  the  month  of  April, 
fust  thirty  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  here,  he  removed  to 
Boston  with  his  family.  He  and  his  son,  with  their  wives,  were  received  into 
the  church  at  Boston,  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  his  ordination  as  pastor 
there^— or,  as  we  should  say,  his  installation, — ^took  place  on  the  9th  of 
December. 

Mr.  Davenport  was,  at  this  time,  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  What 
minister  so  (hr  advanced  in  life,  would  now  be  called  fh>m  one  church  to  an- 
other, because  of  the  eminency  of  his  qualifications  for  usefulness?  When  was 
there  ever  another  such  instance  of  competition  and  controversy  between 
churches,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ministry  of  one  who,  always  an  invalid,  had 
numbered  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten  ?  How  rarely,  can  you  find  a 
dinrch  who,  when  a  minister  has  torn  himself  away  from  them,  retain  fbr  him 
qp  strong  and  reverent  an  affection  ?  This  distinguished  man  died  suddenly  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1670 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton. 

*  There  wai  a  itron;  minority  opposed  to  Mr.  DaTenport,  ^wing  ont  of  the  qoettion  of  the 
*  ijDod,*  and  *  the  half-waj  covenant/  which  Mr.  Davenport  had  vigoroaily  oppoied.  They  pro- 
tBrted  againat  the  ca]I  to  Mr.  Ikvenport,  and  not  being  allowed  to  withdrew,  they  seeeeded  and 
fbmed  a  new  ehueh,  afterwardi,  and  now  known  ae  the  old  Booth  Chnroh,  in  Boeton. 
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-  THB  FIBST  TOWK  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  school  policy  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Haven  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  River  towns,  and  has  been  briefly 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Sthool  Polity  of  Connecticut.  The 
citations  from  the  early  records  whigh  follow,*  are  more  full  and 
throw  additional  light  on  the  difficulties  of  establishing  schools  in  a 
new  community — schools  which  shall  meet  the  educational  wants 
of  parents  who  had  enjoyed  good  opportunities  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  be  too  burdensome  to  the  poor  who  do  not  appreciate. 

The  first  emigrants  to  New  Haven  oould  nearly  all  of  them  read  the  Bible; 

about  three-quarters  of  the  men  could  write  at  least  their  names.    Among  fortj- 

eight  freemen  who  signed  the  Fundamental  Agreement  previous  to  1640, 

thirty-five  signed  their  own  names,  and  thirteen  made  their  marks. 

As  early  as  1641,  it  was  ordered  that  a  free  school  shall  be  sett  up  in  this 
towne,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates  shall  con- 
sider whatt  yearly  allowance  is  meete  to  be  g^ven  to  itt  out  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  towne,  and  also  what  rules  and  oilers  are  meet  to  be  observed  in 
and  about  the  same. 

The  same  order  is  repeated  in  a  more  extended  form  four  years  later,  in  a 

,  revision  of  such  orders  as  were  regarded  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  as 

follows : 

For  the  better  trayning  upp  of  youth  in  this  towne,  that  through  God's  bles- 
singe  thay  may  be  fitted  Ibr  publique  service  hereafter,  either  in  church  or 
common  wealth,  it  is  ordered  that  a  free  schoole  be  sett  upp,  k  the  magistrates 
with  the  teaching  elders  are  entreated  to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are 
meete  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  the  school 
master's  care  and  paines  which  shal  be  paid  out  of  the  townes  stocke.  Accord- 
ing to  which  order,  £20  a  year  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheevers,  the  present 
scnoole-master,  for  two  or  three  years  at  first,  but  that  not  proving  a  competent 
maintenance,  in  August,  1644^  it  was  enlarged  to  £30  a  year  and  so  continueth. 

Mr.  Cheevers'  connection  with  the  School  continued  eleven  years.    In  1649 

he  was  put  on  trial  before  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  on  charges  which 

in  no  way  affected  the  general  correctness  of  his  life  and  character,  and'  whkh 

in  our  day  would  be  esteemed  both  fi-ivolous  and  impertinent,  but  on  which  be 

was  convicted.f  The  next  yeara  Cheevers  removed  to  Ipswich,  and  subsequently 

to  Boston,  where  he  ^ed  in  1708. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Cheevers  was  William  Jeanes  or 

Janes,  under  the  following  vote  of  the  town : 

Oct  3,  1650. — ^It  was  propounded  that  a  schoolmaster  might  be  provided  for 
the  town.  The  court  approved  the  motion  and  chose  the  Magistrates^  Elders, 
Deacons  and  Deputies  for  the  particular  court  to  consider  when  to  have  one 
and  what  salary  to  allow  and  whether  the  town  should  not  bear  a  part  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  taught  a  part,  and  whether  parents  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  put  their  children  to  learning,  at  least  to  learn  English  and  to  wrigbt 

May  19,  1651. — For  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Janes  in  teaching  school  the 
court  ordered  that  he  should  have  £10  for  this  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 

*  HisiorietU  Sketek  9f  PmUmc  Sekool  TnatnutivtL,  in  Jfew  Haoetk,  by  Hones  Dty,  Becrateiy 
of  Um  Bowd  of  Edneatloa,  In  Cilj  Yau  Book  for  inS. 

t  Mr.  Choerer'i  uinror  to  tlM  ebugea  of  '  olftiitiTO  carriage,  both  in  priTata-  naatinga  of  tte 
Chvah  and  in  the  Pafilio  Aaainbly,  and  the  aaaaaitj  of  eaating  him  oat  natil  Kb  atiir  and  prool 
•pint  ia  bronglit  into  non  mamboHika  fimaa,*  wiO  ba  foond  in  Coonaetteat  Hialorical  Boeiaty^ 
fViBarfiniM  Tiil  L 
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Town  Treasury;  the  year  to  beg^a  when  he  begins  teaching,  which  was  the 

.    The  rest  he  is  to  take  of  the  parents  of  the  children  that  ho  teacheth. 

by  the  quarter,  to  make  him  up  a  full  recompense  for  his  paines. 

Oct  29,  1651. — ^Mr.  Janes  desired  to  know  of  the  town  if  they  would  not 
give  him  liberty  to  go  to  Wethersfield  to  accept  the  proffer  made  him  to  teach 
school,  for  he  heare&i  there* is  another  coming  hither  and  there  will  not  be  em- 
ployment for  both.  Upon  this  motion  he  had  (by  vote)  liberty  given  him  to  go, 
yet  so  as  they  desyred  he  would  stay  if  he  see  good. 

14  Nov.  1651. — The  Govemour  acquainted  the  court  that  now  the  schoole 
master  is  come,  and  some  course  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  his  lodging  and 
dyet,  and  to  repair  the  schoole-house,  and  consider  what  the  town  will  allow 
him  a  yeare  and  what  his  worke  shall  be.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  a  commit- 
tee should  be  chosen  to  treate  with  him.  The  court  chose  the  ruling  Elder,  the 
four  deputies  and  the  treasurer  as  a  committee  to  treat  with  him  and  provide 
for  him  and  declare  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  him  £30  a  yeare  out  of  the 
treasury  or  any  greater  summe  as  they  can  agree  not  exceeding  £40,  and  that 
his  worke  should  be  to  perfect  male  children  in  ye  English  after  they  can  reade 
in  their  Testament  or  bible,  and  to  leame  them  to  wrighte  and  so  bring  them 
on  to  latin  as  they  are  capable  and  desire  to  proceede  therein. 

17  Nov.  1661. — ^The  Committee  appointed  the  last  court  to  treate  and  agree 
with  the  schoole  master,  acquainted  the  court  with  what  they  had  done,  viz: 
that  he  proposed  to  have  £20  a  yeare  and  the  towne  to  pay  for  his  chamber 
and  dyet  (which  they  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Atwater  for,  for  6s.  a  weeke):  That 
be  have  libbertie  once  a  yeare  to  goe  see  his  friends  which  was  propounded  to 
be  in  harvest  time :  That  his  paye  bee  goods,  and  some  of  it  such  as  wherewith 
he  may  buy  bookes,  and  defraye  charges  in  his  travel.  That  if  he  be  called 
away  (not  to  the  same  worke)  but  some  other  imployment  which  mny  be  for  the 
honour  of  Christ,  he  may  have  libbertie ;  and  for  this  he  will  teach  the  children 
of  this  towne  (having  the  benefit  of  strangers  to  himself)  after  they  are  entered 
and  can  reade  in  ye  Testament,  to  perfect  them  in  Enghsh  and  teache  them 
their  latin  tongue,  as  they  are  capable,  and  to  wright  Afler  consideration  the 
Towne  voted  to  accept  ye  termes  propounded. 

11  March;  1652. — The  Govemour  acquainted  the  court  that  he  heard  the 
schoole  master  is  somewhat  discouraged  because  he  hath  so  many  English 
scholars  which  he  must  learn  to  spell,  which  was  never  the  townes  mind,  and 
it  was  now  ordered  that  the  schoole  master  shall  send  back  such  scholars  as  he 
sees  doth  not  answer  the  first  agreement  with  him,  and  the  parents  of  such 
diildren  were  desired  not  to  send  them. 

The  teacher  to  whom  these  notices  refer  was  Thomas- Han  ford,  or  Handford, 

who  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  and  settled  at  Scituate.     He  was  a  teacher 

in  Rozbury,  Mas&,  before  his  removal  to  New  Haven.    His  connection  with 

the  school  in  New  Haven  ksted  less  than  a  year.    He  removed  to  Norwalk  in 

1662,  and  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.    His  death  occurred  in  1G93. 

8  Nov.  1652. — ^The  Governor  informed  the  court  that  the  cause  of  calling 
this  meeting  is  about  a  schoole  master,  to  let  them  know  what  he  hath  done  in 
it;  he  hath  written  a  letter  to  one  Mr.  Bower,  who  is  schoole  master  at  Plymouth 
and  desireth  to  come  into  these  parts  to  live;  and  another  letter  about  one  Mr. 
Bowlandson  a  schooler  which  he  Aeareth  will  take  that  imployment  upon  him ; 
how  they  will  succeede  he  knows  not;  but  now  Mr.  Janes  is  come  to  the  towne 
and  is  willing  to  come  hither  again  if  he  may  have  encouragement.  What 
course  hath  been  taken  to  get  one,  he  [Mr.  Janes]  was  acquainted,  and  if  either 
of  them  come,  he  must  be  entertained,  but  he  said,  if  another  came,  he  should 
be  willing  to  teach  boyes  and  girles  to  read  and  wright,  if  the  Towne  thought 
Hit  and  Mr.  Janes  being  now  present  confirmeth  it.  The  Towne  generally  was 
willing  to  incourage  Mr.  Janes  his  coming,  and  would  allow  him  at  least  ten 
poun(&  a  year  out  of  the  treasury;  and  the  rest  he  might  take  of  the  parents 
of  the  children,  he  teaching  by  the  quarter  as  he  did  before,  to  make  it  of  a 
comfortable  maintaynanoe,  and  many  of  the  town  thought  there  would  be  neede 
of  two  qphool-masters,  for  if  a  lattin  schoole  master  come,  tt  is  feared  he  will  be 
diaoooraged  if  many  English  schoUers  come  to  him:  Mr.  Janes  seeing  the 
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Towna^  wiDiiignMS  for  his  ooming  again,  acknowledged  (heir  loTe  and  desired 
them  to  proceede  no  further  in  it  at  this  time,  for  he  was  not  sore  he  shall  get 
free  where  he  is;  and  if  he  doe,  he  doubt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.  There- 
fore no  more  was  done  in  it  at  present 

Ma/ 1, 1654. — ^A  complainte  was  made  that  the  acoole-master  is  so  emplojedf 
in  teaching  children  sent  to  him  to  leane  their  letters,  that  others  for  whom 
the  scoole  was  chiefly  intended  (as  Lattin  scollars)  are  neglected,  wherefore  two 
of  the  townsmen  were  now  sent  to  send  all  sodi  children  home^  and  daireA 
the  sooolemastBr  not  to  reoeiTe  anj  more  sndi. 

Oolonff  School 

In  1659,  the  project  was  conceived  of  a  Colony  School,  which 

should  be  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns. 

The  Conrt  looked  upon  it  as  their  great  dntj  to  eetabUsh  some  oonrse  (that 
throagh  the  blessing  of  God)  learning  may  be  promoted  in  the  jurisdiction,  as  a 
means  for  je  fitting  of  histmments  for  pabliqne  service  in  dimch  and  common- 
wealth, did  order  that  £40  a  year  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  grammar  schoole,  for  tiie  use  of  ye  inhabitants  of  the  jorisdi(>> 
tion,  and  that  £8  more  shall  be  disbursed  by  him  for  the  procuring  of  bookea 
of  lilr.  BKnman,  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  Mr.  Davenport  &  Mr.  Pierson  aa 
smtable  for  this  woike.  Hie  appointing  of  the  place  where  this  schoole  shatt 
be  settled,  the  person  or  persons  to  be  imployed,  the  time  of  beginning,  Ac  ia 
referred  to  the  gouvemor,  deputy  goovemor,  ye  magistrates  ft  ministerB  settled 
in  the  jurisdiction,  or  so  many  of  than  as  upon  due  notice  shall  meet  to  consider 
Of  this  matter. 

The  magistrates  of  Onilford  made  an  immediate  offer  of  the 
Whitefield  Honse  (the  stone  honse  still  standing — 1873,)  'for  the 
furtherance  of  this  worked  Nothing  however  was  done  in  the  mat- 
ter till  the  next  year  (1660),  when  'The  Court  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  small  progress  or  proficiency  in  learning  that  hath 
yet  been  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  some  particular  town  schooles 
of  later  years  in  this  colony  *  and  '  yet  notwithstanding  what  this 
court  did  order  last  yeare  or  formerly,  nothing  hath  yet  bene  done 
to  attain  the  ends  desired,  upon  which  considerations  and  others 
like,'  {hey  ordered,  in  addition  to  the  £40  per  annnm  alteady  pro- 
vided, that  £100  more  should  be  pttd  from  the  Jurisdiction  treasury 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,  *  granting  that  speciale  respect  to  our 
brethren  at  New  Haven  to  be  first  in  imbracing  or  refusing  the 
courts*  encouragement  or  provision  for  a  schools,  whether  to  be 
settled  at  New  Haven  towne  or  not ;  but  if  they  shale  refuse.  Mil- 
ford  is  to  have  the  next  choice,  then  Cruilfoid  and  so  in  order,  every 
other  towne  on  the  maine,  within  the  jurisdiction,  have  their  liberty 
to  accept  or  refuse  the  court's  tender,  yet  it  is  most  desired  of  all 
that  New  Haven  would  accept  the  buaness,  as  being  a  place  mos^ 
probable  to  advantage  the  well  carrying  on  of  the  schoole,  for  the 
ends  sought  after  and  endeavored  after  thereby.' 

At  the  same  court  which  established  the  Colony  School,  an  addi^ 
tion  was  made  to  the  law  concerning  education,  providing  that '  Hie 
sonnes  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  (under 
the  same  penalty)  be  learned  to  write  a  ledgible  hand,  so  soone  aa 
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tbey  are  capable  of  it.'  A  roootli  later,  *  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Peck,  DOW  at  Gaiiford,  should  be  schoolmaster,  and  that  it  should 
begin  iu  October  next,  when  his  half  jrear  expired  there ;  he  is  to 
keep  ye  schoole,  to  teach  the  schollers  Lattine,  Greek  &  Hebrew, 
and  fitt  them  for  the  CoUedge ;  and  for  the  salary,  he  knows  the 
allowance  from  the  colony  is  £40  a  year.' 

April  3,  1660. — Great  disorders  amongst  children  in  the  Meeting 
House  in  the  time  of  divine  worship  was  complained  of,  and  that 
it  might  for  the  time  to  come  be  prevented,  '  it  was  ordered  that  the 
scholers'  seat  shall  be  filled  with  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
Edward  Parker  was  desired  to  take  the  oversight  of  them ;  Brother 
Hnll  and  Brother  Beaman  of  those  yt  sett  about  the  staires  of  the 
pnlpitt,  who,  if  they  observed  any  disorder,  the  first  time  they  are 
.  to  complaine  to  their  parents.  But  if  they  offend  a  second  time 
they  are  to  complaine  to  authority,  that  such  disorders  may  be 
punished,  yt  God  be  not  provoked.' 

In  1661,  at  the  Feb.  March,  and  Angnst  meetings,  the  chronic 
trouble  of  all  new  settlements  came  into  debate,  the  enlarging  the 
old  or  the  building  of  a  new  house,  which  ended  in  a  plan  of  en- 
largment  with  an  additional  room  by  partition  for  the  master,  or  for 
such  as  he  sees  meet. 

We  know  little  of  the  habits  of  the  scholars  at  this  early  day. 
An  incidental  allusion  to  them  in  the  trial  of  Goodwife  Spmage  and 
others,  for  allowing  card  playing  in  their  houses,  show  that  they 
were  not  wholly  exempt  from  human  frailties.  '6th  of  August, 
1661. — Goodwife  Spinage  was  told  that  it  is  also  informed  that  her 
house  is  a  place  where  young  persons  also  play  at  cards,  and  that 
she  herself  is  principally  active  in  it,  and  that  against  the  minde  of 
her  husband.  To  which  she  answered  by  confessing  that  the 
schoUars  had  there  played  at  cards  on  ye  last  dayes  of  weeks  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  play  dayes,  bat  in  ye  evening  never.  She  said 
that  she  did  not  then  judge  it  to  be  a  sinne,  but  she  was  now  sorry 
that  she  gave  away  to  any  such  disorder.' 

Jan.  7,  1661. — ^The  indentures  of  Samuel  Hitchcock  were  can- 
celed '  because  he  had  not  been  taught  to  write  and  read  as  he 
ought.' 

Ang.    11,    1662. — Mr.   Davenport  farther  proponnded   to    *ye 

Towne  something  about  ye  Colony  Schoole,  and  informed  them 

that  the  Committee  for  ye  schoole  made  it  a  great  objection  against 

the  keeping  of  it  up  that  this  towne  did  now  send  scholars  only 

five  or  six ;  now,  therefore,  if  ye  would  not  Jiave  ye  benefit  taken 

away,  you  should  send  your  children  to  it  constantly  and  not  take 

19 
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them  off  soe  often,  and  further  said  that  he  was  in  ye  schoole  and  it 
grieved  him  to  see  how  few  schoolars  was  there.' 

Tbwft  School  Revived. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Colony  School,  the  endeavor  was  made 
to  revive  the  old  Town  School  fo^  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
the  town  in  classical  studies  under  Mr.  Osborn,  who  left  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  in  June,  1663,  there  is  the  following  eritry 

respecting  Mr.  Pardee. 

Juno  15,  1663. — The  Deputy  Governor  informed  the  Towne  concemfDg  ye 
nocu^s.ty  of  having  a  achoole  master  for  the  teaching  of  children,  and  aayd  be 
had  ppok(  n  with  Mr.  Davenport  and  they  new  none  so  fit  for  it  at  present  as 
George  Pardee,  who  desired  to  know  ye  townes  mind.  Mr.  Pardee  did  not  feel 
himself  strung  in  bis  classics — 'he  had  lost  much  of  what  learning  he  formerly 
had  attained,  but  if  he  had  a  competent  maintenance  allowed  him  for  his 
firaily,  he  should  give  himself  and  time  wliolly  to  ye  worke  for  ye  regaining 
what'  ho  had  lost,  but  if  that  could  not  be,  he  must  take  all  opportunities,  eve- 
nings and  mornings,  in  other  ways  for  the  supply  of  his  family.* 

[Fo  Mr.  Pardee*8  propounding  as  to  his  work  and  his  pay — it  was  answered]. 
His  work  was  to  teach  English  and  carry  on  his  scholars  in  Latin  as  far  as  be 
could ;  to  learne  them  to  write,  and  something  was  said  about  arithmetic  as 
very  necessary  in  these  parts.  '  As  it  was  scarce  known  in  any  place  to  have 
a  free  school  for  teaching  of  English  and  writing,  it  was  proposed  to  allow 
twenty  pounds  out  of  the  towne  treasury,  and  ye  rest  to  be  payed  by  those 
wlio  .sent  schollars to  ye  schoole  as  he  and  they  could  agree.'  Mr.  Pardee  'was 
advised  to  be  careful  to  instruct  the  youth  in  point  of  manners,  there  being  a 
great  fault  in  that  respect,  as  some  expressed.' 

Before  the  year  (1663)  had  expired,  Mr.  Davenport  *hath  a  letter 
from  the  Bay  that  there  is  a  desirable  man  to  be  obtained  for  the 
Grammar  Schoole.'  He  was  therefore  *  disposed  to  make  sure  of 
him,  lest  he  should  provide  for  himself  otherwise.'  Mr.  Pardee 
was  not  disposed  to  leave  till  the  end  of  his  year,  *  and  many  thought 
there  was  not  matter  here  for  a  grammar  schoole,  and  as  the  thing 
was  a  great  discouragement  formerly,'  it  >^as  decided  to  let  Mr, 
Pardee  continue  his  year  out. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Colony 
Grammar  School,  the  colony  itself,  as  an  independent  jurisdiction, 
ceased  to  exist  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  New  Haven  settle- 
ments, united  at  first  by  community  of  sentiment  and  afterwards  by 
formal  association,  had  enacted  laws,  established  tribunals,  adminis- 
tered justice  and  inflicted  capital  punishments,  with  no  other 
warrant  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  obvious  necessities  of  their 
case  and  in  those  general  rules  of  civil  policy  which  Moses  had 
recorded  for  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  race.  With  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  New  Haven  Colony  authority  and  the  incorporation 
of  its  several  towns  within  the  limits  and  under  the  charter  of  the 
Connecticut  Colony,  the  general  legislation  in  respect  to  education 
in  these  towns,  became  thereafter  the  legislation  of  Connecticut. 
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TBI  H0PKIS8  BBQUBBT. 

The  records  of  the  Town  and  Colony  of  New  Haven,  and  his 
own  letters,  are  full  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Davenport^s  great  desire  to 
establish  a  Grammar  School  and  College,  and  for  a  time  be  cher- 
^  ished  the  hope  that  the  bequest  of  his.  friend  Governor  Edward 
Hopkins,  would  enable  the  town  to  make  a  permanent  beginning 
in  both  institutions.  The  history  of  this  bequest,  the  hinderances 
in  the  way  of  its  early  distribution,  and  the  final  action  of  the 
Trustees,  have  ahready  been  given*  Of  the  estate  in  New  England, 
the  sum  of  £400  was  assigned  to  Hartford,  and  the  residue  was 
equally  divided  between^ the  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Hadley, 
— Mt  being  provided  further  that  out  of  the  half  of  the  estate 
which  Hadley  hath,  one  hundred  pounds  shall  be  given  and  paid  to 
Harvard  College.'  Under  a  decree  in  chancery,  in  1712,  £800  of 
the  estate  in  England  was  paid  to  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Har- 
Tard  College  and  the  Grammar  School,  in  Cambridge. 

The  sum  realissed  out  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  set  out  to  New 
Haven  was  £412,  and  was  by  the  ^  town  court,  consisting  of  nine  magis- 
trates and  deputies,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  at  New  Haven,^ 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  grammar  sdiool.  Mr.  Davenport  bad 
previously  expressed  his  wishes  as  to  the  donation  to  the  General 
Court,  in  the  following  communication : 

The  R&aerend  Mr,  John  DavenporV*  resignaUou  of  Oovemor  Hopkhu^  dona- 
tiaa  to  the  general  court  of  New  Haioen^  May  4<A,  1660. 

Quod  felix  firafltumqae  rit ! 
Ob  the  4ih  ^y  of  the  fourth  month,  1660,  John  Davenport,  pastor  to  the 
Chareh  of  Christ  at  New  Haven,  preientecl  to  the  honorable  general  eowt  at  New 
Haven,  as  followeth : 

MCMORAMDUM, 

L  Tliat,  siuidry  years  past,  it  was  oonclnded  by  the  said  general  ootfrt,  that  a 
small  college,  soon  as  the  day  of  small  thinss  will  permit,  should  be  settled  in  New 
Haven,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  ser- 
vicea,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  as  it  will  appear  m  the  public  records. 

n.  Hereupon,  the  said  John  Davenport,  wrote  unto  our  honored  friend  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  Esq.,  then  livinff  in  London,  the  result  of  those  consultations.  In 
answer  whereunto,  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  wrote  unto  the  said  John  Daven- 
port, a  letter,  dated  Uie  30th  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1656,  beginning 
with  these  words, 
Most  Dcak  Sir, 

The  loug  continued  respects  I  have  received  tmm  you,  but  especially,  the 
speakings  <?  the  Lord  to  my  heart,  by  you,  have  put  me  under  deep  obligations 
to  love  and  a  return  of  thanks  beyond  what  I  have  or  can  express,  &e.  Then 
after  other  passages  (which  being  secrets  hinder  me  from  shewing  his  letters)  he 
added  a  declaration  of  his  purpose  in  reference  to  the  college  about  which  I  wrote 
unto  him,  Tliat  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  those  parts,  I  ever  designed, 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  Of  Christ  in  those  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  if  I  understand  that  a  coUege  is  begun  and  like  to  be  carried  on,  at 
New  Haven,  for  the  good  of  posterity,  I  sbdl  give  some  encouragement  thereunto. 
These  are  the  very  words  of  his  letter.    But, 

ni.  Before  Mr.  Hopkins  could  return  an  answer  to  my  next  letter  it  pleased 
God  to  finish  his  dayn  in  this  world  :  Therefore,  by  his  last  will  and  testamcrt 
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(m  the  oopy  thereof  tnmaoribed  and  attested,  hy  Bilr.  Thomas  Tale,  doth  Aew) 
he  oommittod  the  whole  trust  of  disposing  his  estate  in  these  countries  (after  some 
personal  legacies  were  paid  oat)  unto  the  pablic  uses  mentioned,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  oar  late  honored  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  his  father-in-law,  and  to 
the  aforesaid  John  Davenport,  and  joined  with  them,  in  the  same  trust,  captain 
John  Cullicfc,  and  Bilr.  William  Ghxxiwin. 

IV.  It  having  pleased  the  most  hiffh  to  afflist  this  colony  groatly  by  taking  from 
it  to  himself,  oar  fornier  ever-honored  governor,  Mr.  Eaton,  the  surviving  trusteea 
and  legatees  met  together,  to  consider  what  coarse  they  should  take  tx  the  dia- 
chaige  of  their  trust,  and  agre^  that  each  of  themahould  have  an  inventory  of  the 
afioresaid  teatator's  estate  in  New  England,  in  houses,  and  goods,  and  lands,  (which 
were  prised  by  some  in  Hartford  intrusted  by  captam  CuTlick  and  Mr.  Goodwm) 
and  in  debts,  for  the  ffathering  in  whereof  some  attorneys  were  constituted,  em- 
powered and  employed  by  the  throe  surviving^  trustees,  as  the  vo'iting  in  the  magis- 
trates' hand  will  shew. 

V.  Afterwards,  at  another  meeting  of  the  said  trustees,  they  considering  (hat 
by  the  will  of  the  dead,  they  are  joined  together  in  one  common  trust,  agroed  to 
act  together,  with  mutual  consent,  in  performance  thereof:  and  considering,  that 
by  the  will  of  the  testator,  two  of  New  Haven  were  joinea  with  two  of  Iwtford, 
and  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  declared  his  purpose  to  further  the  college  intended  at 
New  Haven,  they  agreed  that  one  half  of  that  estate  which  should  be  gathered 
in,  should  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Davenport  for  New  Haven,  the  other  half  to  captain 
CuUick  and  Mr.  Croodwin,  to  be  improved  for  the  uses  and  ends  fore  noted  where 
they  should  have  power  to  perform  their  trust,  which,  because  they  would  not  ex- 
pect to  have  at  Hartford,  they  concluded  it  would  be  best  done  by  them  in  that 
new  plantation  unto  which  sundry  of  Hartford  were  to  remove,  and  were  now 
gone  •,  yet  they  agreed  that  out  of  the  whole  1001.  should  be  given  to  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  Bay;  the  estate  being  lOOOl.  as  captain  CuUick  believed  it 
would  be,  which  we  now  see  cause  to  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  sequestrations  laid 
upon  that  estate,  and  still  continued  by  the  g^eral  court  at  Hartford,  whereupon 
some  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  and  oUiers  forsake  the  purchases  they  had  made, 
to  their  great  hindrance  of  performing  the  will  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  to  the  great  endamaffement  of  the  estate. 

VI.  The  said  John  Davenport  acquainted  the  ottier  two  trustees  with  his  pur- 
.  pose,  to  interest  the  honored  magistrates  and  elders  of  this  colony  in  the  disposal 

of  that  part  of  the  estate,  that  was  by  their  agreement  to  be  paid  thereunto,  for 
the  promoving  the  college  work  in  a  gradual  way,  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
good  literature,  so  fttr  as  he  might,  with  reserving  in  himself,  the  power  com- 
mitted to  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  trust :  they  consented  thereunto.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  election  day.  it  being  the  30th  day  of  the  third  month,  he  delivered 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  nonored  governor  and  magistrates  the  writings  that  con- 
cern this  business :  (viz.  the  oow  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  last  will  and  testament,  and 
the  inventory  of  his  estate  in  New  England,  and  the  appraisement  of  his  goods, 
and  the  writings  signed  by  the  surviving  trustees  for  their  attomies,  and  some  let- 
ters between  the  ouer  trustees  and  himself,)  addinff  also  his  desire  of  some  par- 
ticulars for  the  well  performing  the  trust  as  foUoweth : 

1.  He  desireth  of  New  Haven  town, 

Firety  That  the  rent  of  the  oyster  shell  field,  formerly  separated  and  reserved 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  college,  be  paid  from  this  time  forward,  towards  the 
making  of  some  stock  for  disbursements  of  necessary  charges  towards  the  college 
till  it  be  set  up,  and  afterwards  to  continue  for  a  yearly  rent  as  belonging  to  it, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  college  land. 

Secondly y  That  if  no  place  can  be  found  more  ccmvenient,  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot  be 
given  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  of  the  colony  grammar  school,  if  it  be  in  this 
town,  else  only  for  the  college. 

Thirdly  f  That  parents  will  keep  such  of  their  sons  constantly  to  learning  in 
the  schoois,  whom  they  intend  to  train  up  for  public  servioeaUeness,  and  that  all 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write,  and  cast  up  accounts  competently,  and 
may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue. 

Fmnrthly^  That  if  the  colony  settle  401.  per  annum,  for  a  common  school,  and 
shall  add  lOOL  to  be  paid  towards  the  building  or  buying  of  a  school  house  and 
library  in  this  town,  seeing  thereby  this  town  will  be  freed  from  the  charges  which 
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Hiey  liftTe  been  at  hitherto  to  maintain  a  town  achool,  they  would  eooaider  what 
part  of  their  former  aalaiy  may  be  still  continued*  for  ftitnre  luppliea  towarda  a 
•toek  for  neoeanry  eypenaea  about  the  college  or  aehool. 

2.  He  humbly  deeireth  the  honored  general  court  of  the  oolony  of  New  Haven. 

^tr«<,  That  the  40L  per  annum  formerly  agreed  upon,  to  be  paid  bv  the  several 
l^lantationa,  for  a  common  grammar  aohool.  be  now  settled  in  one  of  the  phmta- 
tions  which  they  shall  judge  fittest,  and  that  a  aohoohnaMer  may  forthwith  bo 
provided  to  teach  the  three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  fiir  as  shall 
be  ntMsessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college,  and  that  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
that  such  a  seboobiuster  be  settled  by  the  end  of  this  somnier,  or  the  b«^nnizig 
of  winter.    The  payments  from  the  several  plantations  may  begin  ftom  this  time. 

Seeondliff  That  if  the  common  school  be  settled  in  this  town,  the  honored  gpov- 
emor,  Itiagistrstes,  cldem,  and  deputies,  would  solemnly  and  together  visit  the 
grammar  school  once  every  year,  at  the  court  for  elections,  to  examine  the 
scholars'  proficiency  in  learning. 

Thirdly.  That  for  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  plantatfoni,  for  the  school, 
or  out  of  Mr.  i  lopkins'  estate,  towarda  the  college,  one  be  chosen  by  themselves, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  steward,  or  receiver,  for  the  school  and  college,  to 
whom  soeli  payments  may  be  made,  with  fhll  power  given  him  by  the  court  to 
demand  what  is  due,  and  to  prosecute  in  case  of  neglect,  and  to  give  aoquittaDoes 
in  case  of  due  payments  received,  and  to  give  his  account  yearly  to  the  court,  and 
to  dispose  of  wh^  he  receiveth  in  such  provkuoDS  ascan  not  be  well  kept,  in  the 
best  way  for  the  aforesaid  mes  according  to  advkse. 

FoMTtUy,  That  unto  that  end  a  committee  of  cfanrdi  members  be  chosen  to 
meet  together  and  consult  and  advise,  in  emergent  diflicuH  cases,  that  may  cod- 
eem  the  school  or  college,  and  whksh  can  not  be  well  dekiyed  till  the  mooting  of 
the  general  court,  the  governor  being  always  the  chief  of  that  committee. 

Fifthly^  The  said  John  Davenport  desireth,  that  while  it  may  please  God  to 
eontinue  his  life,  and  abode  in  this  place,  (to  the  end  that  he  may  the  better  per- 
form his  trust,)  in  reference  to  the  college,  that  he  be  always  consulted  in  difficult 
eases,  and  have  the  power  of  a  negative  vote,  to  hinder  any  thing  from  being 
acted  which  he  shall  prove  by  good  reason  to  be  prcjudwial  to  the  true  intend- 
ment of  the  testator,  and  to  the  true  end  of  this  work. 

Sixihlyy  That  certain  orders  be  speedily  made  for  the  school,  and  when  the 
college  shBil  proceed,  for  it  also ;  that  the  education  of  yonth  may  be  carried  on 
suitably  to  Chiist's  ends,  by  the  counsel  of  the  teaching  elders  in  this  colony : 
and  that  what  they  shall  conclude  with  consent,  being  approved  by  the  honoM 
mafristrates,  be  ratified  by  the  general  court 

SetoenUdyy  Because  it  is  requisite  that  the  writings  which  concern  Mr.  Hopkins 
his  estate  be  safely  kept ;  in  order  thereunto,  the  said  John  Davenport  deaireth  that 
a  conrenient  chest  be  made,  with  two  k)cks  and  two  keys,  and  be  placed  in  the 
house  of  the  governor,  or  of  the  steward,  in  some  safe  room,  till  a  more  public 
place  (as  a  library  or  the  like)  may  be  prepared :  and  that  one  key  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  governor,  the  other  in  the  steward's  hands.  That  in  this  chest  all 
the  writiogB  now  ddivered  by  him  to  the  magistrates  may  be  kept ;  and  all  other 
bQls,  bonds,  acquittances,  orders,  or  whatsoever  writings  that  may  concern  this 
biMinesB  be  put  and  kept  there ;  and  that  some  place  may  be  amed  on  where 
the  steward  or  reoeiver  may  lay  up  such  proviskm  as  may  be  paid  m,  till  they  may 
be  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  the  school  or  college. 

EigkOdy^  Because  our  sight  is  narrow  and  weak,  in  viewing  and  discerning 
the  compass  of  things  that  are  before  ua,  much  more  in  foreseeing  ibture  contin- 
gencies, he  further  craveth  liberty  for  himself  and  other  elden  of  this  colony,  to 
propound  to  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  what  hereafter  may  be  found 
to  be  oonducible  to  the  wdi  carrying  on  of  this  trust,  according  to  the  ends  pro- 
posed, and  that  such  proposals  may  be  added  unto  these,  under  the  name  and  title 
of  uaspui.  ADDFTioNALa ;  and  confirmed  by  the  general  court. 

Lutly^  He  hopeth  he  shall  not  need  to  add,  what  he  expressed  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  honored  general  court  wiU  not  suffer  this  gift  to  be  loot  from  the 
cofony,  but  as  it  becometh  lathers  of  the  commonwealth,  wul  nse  all  good  endeav- 
OM  to  get  it  mto  their  hands,  and  toassert  their  right  in  it  for  the  common  good ; 
that  posterity  may  reap  the  good  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  wisdom,  and  fhithfiil- 
■ess;  and  that  Jksus  CnaisT  may  have  the  service  and  honor  of  snch  provision 
Bade  for  his  people ;  in  whom  I  rest.  JoBif  Davbnfort. 
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This  docvmenl  wbile  it  shows  the  deep  ooDTietioB  entertained  hj 
the  aathor,  of  the  value  of  general  intelligence,  especially  in  the  view 
of  the  snbject  entertained  by  him,  in  common  with  all  the  prominent 
men  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  as  the  means  of  difiufr- 
ing  sound  religious  instruction,  ako  evinces  his  broad  and  Uberal  views 
as  to  the  constituent  features  of  a  system  of  public  education  for  the 
colony,  viz. :  common  town  schools,  elementary  and  high,  ^  that  all 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write  and  cast  up  accounts  compe- 
tently, and  may  make  some  entranee  into  the  Latin  tongue,''  a  county 
eommon  grammar  school  for  such  of  their  sons,  ^  whom  they  intend 
to  train  mp  to  public  serviceableness,"  a  town  or  county  library,  and 
a  coll^  ibr  the  colony.  The  views  presented  in  this  document,  in 
respect  to  the  grammar  school,  were  reiterated  before  a  town  meeting, 
held  February  7th,  1667. 


"  Mr.  John  DsTenport,  senior,  oeme  into  the  meeting,  and  desired  to  speak 
something  oonoerning  the  school ;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,  whether  they 
would  seM  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  for  the  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  God,  in  efaurcb  and  oommonweakh.  If  they  would,  then,  he  said,  that 
the  grant  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  estate,  formerly  made  to  this  town, 
stands  good;  but  if  not,  then  it  is  void ;  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the 
doDor.  Therefore,  he  desired  they  would  express  themsclvM.  Upeo  which 
Roger  Allaiff  declared  his  purpose  of  bringing  up  one  of  his  sons  to  learning ; 
alMO  Heninr  Glover  one  of  Mr.  William  RusselVs,  John  Winston,  Mr.  Hodshon, 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  David  Atwater,  Thomas  Meeks  [Mix] ;  and  Mr.  Aagnr  said 
that  he  intended  to  send  for  a  kimtman  from  England.  Mr.  Samud  Street  de- 
clared, that  there  were  eight  at  present  in  Latin,  and  three  more  would  come  in 
summer,  and  two  more  before  next  wint^^r.  Upon  which  Mr.  Davenport  seemed 
to  be  satisfied ;  bat  yet  declared,  that  he  must  always  reserve  a  negative  voice, 
that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  donor,  and  it  [the  donation] 
be  improved  only  for  that  use,  and  therefore,  while  it  can  be  so  improved  here,  it 
shall  be  settled  here.  But  if  New  Haven  will  neglect  their  own  good  herein,  he 
must  improve  it  otherwise,  unto  that  end  it  may  anewer  the  will  of  the  dead.'' 

The  declarations  thus  made  meant  something.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harrard  College  from  1660  to  1700,  when  the  population  of 
the  colony  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  as  many  as  one  in  thirty  were 
firom  the  town  of  New  Ilaven,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of 
many  of  the  townsmen,  who  responded  in  the  affirmative  to  Mr. 
Davenport's  a^)eal — ^and  these  graduates  became  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, magistrates,  and  useful  and  influential  citizens.  The  Hopkins* 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  not  as  a  common  town  school  for  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion, nor  yet  as  a  local  school,  but  as  a  classical  school  open  alike  to 
pupils  from  beyond,  as  well  as  from  within  the  limits  of  New  Haven, 
and  as  such,  has  helped  to  train  up  ''  many  hopeful  youths  in  a  way 
<^  learning  for  the  public  service  of  the  country.** 

The  Hopkins  fund  at  this  time  [IA5^]  consists  of  a  valuable  lot  on 
which  the  school  house  standi,  a  hnilding  lot  in  Grove  street,  valued 
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Final  Action  of  Mr,  Davenport 

When  the  plan  of  a  Colony  Grammar  School  broke  down,  in 
1662-3,  and  the  town  of  New  Haven^  in  1663,  had  revived  the 
Town  School,  Mr.  Davenport,  ever  mindful  of  his  great  desire  to 
settle  in  New  Haven  '  a  small  college,  such  as  the  day  of  small 
things  will  permit,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature, 
to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  commonwealth,'  made 
a  tender  of  Governor  Hopkins  donation  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
as  appears  from  the  New  Haven  Town  Records  for  April  28, 1664. 

After  the  names  were  called  the  Deputy  Governor  informed  the  town  that 
ICr.  Davenport  imd  si»metbiAg  to  acquaint  them  witluill,  therefore  he  desired 
that  they  wimid  afriously  attend  to  it  Then  Mr.  Davenport  informed  the  Town 
that  there  was  a  trust  ^oroniiited  to  him  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Hopkins — and 
they  mij,rht  remember  how  that,  in  Mr.  Eaton^s  time,  there  was  thought  of 
erecting  a  college  here  or  collegiate  school — and  for  that  end  the  />yster*shell- 
field  was  designed  dtr  such  a  use,  and  since  a  town  lot  called  Mrs.  Eldred^8  lot 
and  Mr.  Goodyear  oQered  his  house  to  tliat  end  but  not  accepted — ^and  in  this 
time  he  said  tttat  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hopkins  about  such  an  intendment — who 
answered  that  he  would  do  something  to  encourage  it ;  and  so  in  his  last  wilt 
he  did  beque.ith  part  of  his  estate  that  was  in  Kew  England  to  that  end — and 
committed  that  part  to  Mr.  Eaton  himself  Capt  CuUick  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  and 
left  it  wliolly  to  their  dispose  as  they  saw  good,  as  if  it  were  liieir  own  estate — 
but  they  well  knew  his  meaning  therein.  Now  it  pleased  God  to  take  nway 
Mr.  Katon  and  after  him,  Capt  Cullick :  now  there  was  letters  passed  between 
them  al>out  the  dispose  of  this  estate  and  attornejrs  appointed  about  g^sitherfng 
up  the  estate  where  it  was  in  the  country.  But  the  Mrtgistrates  of  Gonnet-iicut 
Uud  a  restraint  upon  the  estate,  till  they  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  will  and 
an  inventory  taken  of  the  estate,  and  after  this  was  done,  then  they  would  h;ive 
a  copy  of  the  will  attested  from  the  Court  of  the  probate  of  wills  in  KnglHud ; 
wad  when  this  was  done  they  still  kept  on  the  restraint,  so  that  when  Mr.  Win- 
tbrop  was  in  England,  Mr.  Dally  (who  was  put  in  trust  with  Mr.  Hopkins  his 
estate  in  England)  dealt  with  him  about  it,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  promucd  him, 
that  wlien  he  came  over  it  should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  notwithstanding  it  was 
not  till  this  spring,  for  that  now  it  is  free.  Mr.  Davenport  further  said  tluit  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  himself  had  consulted  by  letter  about  Uie  dispose  of  it — and  he 
told  him  he  would  dispo  e  of  it  to  the  Commonwealth — and  so  he  did  to  the 
General  Court — but  the  failing  of  the  colony  school  put  an  end  to  that,  so  that 
now  he  would  dispose  of  it  to  New  Haven  town — but  yet  to  be  improved  to 
that  end  for  which  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  viz — to  fit  youth  (by  learning) 
for  the  service  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealtli — therefore  he  would  have 
the  town  consider  hiw  this  should  be  attained.  He  further  said  that  the  estate 
was  something  damnified — yet  it  is  thought  when  all  is  pRid  there  will  bo  a 
tliousand  pound  in  the  whole  of  which  Hartford  have  fi^ined  four  hundred  for 
a  school — now  the  rest  was  in  their  trust  and  he  had  wr't  to  Mr.  Goodwin 
about  it  and  that  he  thought  it  was  meet  New  Haven  should  have  more  than 
Hadley — and  so  Mr.  Goodwin  agreed  to  pay  the  one  hundred  pound  out  of  his 
part  to  the  college  in  the  fi.>y  which  they  had  purposed  before  to  give  to  it: 
Mr.  Davenport  furtlier  signified  to  the  town,  tliat  there  wa»  five  hundred  pounds 
more  after  the  death  of  Mistress  Hopkins,  which  Mr.  Dally  was  engaged  to  see 
paid.  These  things  he  said  he  acquainted  the  town  witlu.ll,  that  if  he  should 
die  they  might  know  the  state  of  things.  He  further  said,  that  we  are  at  prefr- 
eot  in  a  low  way  for  learning,  therefore  he  would  have  the  town  not  to  be 
wanting  to  themselves  in  this  business,  but  his  desire  and  advice  was  tlmt  the 
town  would  allow  that  maintenance  as  they  had  formerly  done  for  a  Grammar 
achool — and  to  i*end  to  the  President  of  the«  College  for  an  able  man  for  that 
work  to  teach  ths  Languages — he  also  desired  that  the  town  would  appoint  a 
committee  that  might  take  care  about  this  estate,  both  to  appoint  some  for  the 
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reoeiving  of  it  and  improTing  of  it  and  sending  for  a  achoolroaster,  and  iSao, 
there  being  many  books  belonging  to  the  town,  that  they  might  consider  aboat 
building  a  library  upon  that  lot  before  mentioned — and  what  else  may  be 
thought  neoeasary  for  this  work.  Mr.  Jones  then  spake  and  said  that  he 
thought,  that  that  which  Mr.  DaTenport  had  propounded  was  Tery  acceptable 
to  the  town,  and  might  be  much  for  the  adrantage  both  of  colony  and  town  in 
the  well  being  of  them.  Mr.  Darenport  further  said  that  he  had  writ  to  those 
concerned  about  the  estate,  that  they  would  sett  off  that  which  was  to  be  sold 
— and  he  thought  that  they  would  do  us  that  laTor  as  to  dispose  of  that  part 
of  the  estate  which  is  most  free  to  us. 

The  town  declared  their  acceptance  of  the  Hopkins  bequest,  on 
the  terms  propoanded  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  voted  the  sum  of 
£30,  per  annum,  for  a  Grammar  School  as  they  had  formerly  donc,^ 
constituting  *  the  Magistrates,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Deputies  of  tho 
Court,  as  they  shall  arrive,  to  be  a  committee  for  the  trust.*  A 
formal '  grant'  was  executed  by  Mr.  Hopkins  in  1^68,  after  his  re- 
Tirwwftl  *^  T^a*r^n^  »^V,h  ^»  cntcrcd  ^^  fp^^  Qi^ftiA  Tocords  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  on  the  records  of  the  trustees  of  the  school.  After 
rehearsing  the  will  and  the  agreement  of  the  trustees  named  therein, 
he  states  the  object  of  the  instrument :  '  that  the  Grammar  Schoole 
or  CoHedgty  att  Newhaven  already  ffonnded  and  begun  may  be  pro- 
vided for  maintained  and  continued  for  the  encouragement  and 
bringing  up  of  hopeful!  youths  in  the  Languages,  and  other  good 
Literature,  for  the  publique  nse  and  service  of  the  Country.'  He 
names  his  trustees  and  empowers  them  to  manage  and  improve  the 
estate,  '  to  order,  regulate  and  direct  the  said  Collegiate  School,' — 
'to  make  choice  of  such  school  master  (and  Usher  if  need  be)  as 
they  shall  approve  of  to  be  snflBciently  qualified  to  undertake  such 
a  charge,  and  able  to  instruct  and  teach  the  three  learned  Lan> 
gnages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
prepare  and  fit  youth  for  the  college.'  He  continues :  *  If  the  said 
Committee  or  their  successors  shall  find  the  said  ends  by  this  grant 
not  attained  at  New  Haven,  and  that  the  said  Grammar  or  Col- 
legiate School  hereby  endowed  and  provided  for  should  be  dissolved 
and  wholly  cease,  I  obtest  them  by  the  will  of  the  dead,  which  no 
man  may  alter,  and  by  the  trust  committed  to  me  and  them, 
whereof  we  must  give  our  account  to  that  great  Judge  of  all,  that 
this  gift  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.,  deceased,  be  by  them 
the  said  Committee  wholly  translated  and  disposed  of  elsewhere 
where  the  said  ends  may  be  attained.'  He  reserves  for  himself  the 
right  of  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Trustees,  during  his  lifetime. 
He  stipulates  that  the  Oyster-shell-field  and  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot  shall 
be  settled  upon  the  School  forever.  Finally,  he  declares  the  former 
grant  of  1660  to  be  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  the  laying 
down  of  the  Colony  School. 
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iMt  of  Reeton  fivm  1664  to  1878. 

1664.  The  Oramroar  School,  set  up  by  the  town  in  1663,  does  not  appear  to 
baye  come  into  the  poeaeasion  of  any  income  from  the  Hopkins  bequest  till  after 
1664,  and  the  first  teacher  was  George  Pardee,  whose  qualifications  did  not 
come  up  to  Mr.  Davenport's  standard,  who  had  recommended  to  the  town— to 
the  President  of  the  College  (Harvard),  'for  an  able  man  to  teach  the  Lan- 
guages.'  The  man  sent  by  President  Cfaauncey  was  one  of  his  own  sons,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1661,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  taught,  but 
it  is  of  record  that  Mr.  Pardee,  *  who  had  lost  much  of  what  learning  be  had 
formerly  attained,'  undertook  '  to  teach  English  to  thope  who  should  come  to 
him,  and  to  carry  them  on  in  Lattine  so  for  as  he  could ;  also  to  learn  them  to 
irriie.' 

1667.  Saxtjxl  Street,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1664| 
and  son  of  Bev.  Nichoks  Street,  teacher  of  the  church  in  New  Haven,  became 
rector  in  1667,  and  continued  till  1673,  when  he  was  settled  over  the  church  in 
Wallingford.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Feb.,  1667,  Mr.  Street  slated  'that  there 
were  eight  schohirs  in  Latin,  and  three  could  oome  in  summer,  and  two  mors 
before  next  vacation.'  '  Upon  whicb  Mr.  Davenport  seemed  to  be  satisfied ;  but 
yet  dedared  that  he  must  always  reserve  a  negative  voice,  that  nothing  be  done 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the  donor.* 

1674.  Oeoroe  Pardee  was  re-elected  (the  town  being  left  destitute)  'to 
teach  youth  to  read  English,  and  the  Accidence,  and  any  Grammar  rules  as  Ihr 
as  he  could,  and  to  write.'  In  1677,  on  occasion  of  an  order  from  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  lack  of  a  grammar  school  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Jones  stated 
that  after  the  gift  of  th6  Hopkins  legacy  to  the  town  (1664),  'a  Latin  School 
was  set  up  and  carUinued  wUU  Mr.  Stred  removedf*  but  that  '  for  about  three 
years  there  had  been  only  an  English  school.'  After  a  long  debate  about  the 
condition  of  the  estate,  the  Record  concludes : 

'  The  town  now  being  informed  in  the  state  of  things  about  the  school,  they 
fell  to  a  loving  debate  to  promoye  the  business  that  a  school  aocording  to  the 
Law  might  be  set  up,  and  therefore  it  was  desired  that  parents  or  such  as  have 
diOdren,  would  be  carefiil  to  send  their  chOdren  to  the  school,  and  to  contiaue 
them  at  it,  that  they  may  attain  to  some  profldency  whereby  they  may  come  to 
be  fit  for  service  to  God  in  church  or  commonwealth,  and  [were]  pressed  with 
ihe  custom  of  our  predecessors  and  (he  common  pradice  of  (he  EngUah  naUom  to 
bring  vp  Iheir  chMren  in  Lsarmng? 

1683.  Thbophilus  Muhsov  'agreed  that  Ensign  Munson  go  on  with  the 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  to  make  up  his  year  current,  and  his  allowance 
to  be  £40  pr.  ann.  as  formerly.  Also  that  trial  be  made  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  said  Ensign  Munson,  and  if  he  be  found  sufficient  to  instruct  or  fit  hopeAil 
youth  for  the  College,  according  to  the  trust  committed  to  us,'  that  he  have  £60 
for  the  ensuing  year.' 

1684.  John  Herrtxak,  son  of  John  Herriman  who  'kept  the  ordinary'  at 
New  Haven,  at  that  time  an  officer  of  trust  and  dignity  under  the  town.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1667,  and  ministered  to  the  church  in  New 
Haven,  more  or  less,  from  1676  to  1682.  He  was  afterward  first  minister  of 
nizabethtown,  N.  J. 

1687.  JoHV  Dayekport,  grandson  of  the  first  pastor  of  New  Haven,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  in  1687.    Undertook  the  School  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
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and  continued  it  for  some  four  jews  or  more.  He  afterward  became  minister 
of  Stamford. 

1694  Samuel  Mansfield  was  SchooU  MaMer  in  this  year,  and  continued  in 
the  position  until  1699.  He  graduated  at  Hanrard,  in  1690,  having  been,  like 
his  predecessors,  assisted  in  his  education  from  the  Hopkins  fund.  Afler  leav- 
ing the  School,  he  went  into  the  West  India  tradei    Died,  1701. 

1699.  Joseph  Mosa  '  Sir  Moss  .  Be  gun  .  to  keep  scole  .  the  27  :  of  .  No- 
vember 1699 :  then  .  sayed  Moss  .  put .  in  b/  the  Comm'ttec.'  {SehooL  Jieeorda.) 
Three  jeurs  before  this  bis  father  was  '  allowed  the  UHe  of  Colledge  meadow 
rent-free,  for  his  encouragement  in  giving  bis  son  Colledge  Learning.'  He  grad- 
uated  at  Harvard,  1699.  After  he  left  the  school,  November,  1706,  he  became 
minister  of  Derby.  '  No  clergyman  in  his  time  had  a  liiglier  reputation  in  Con* 
necticut,  than  Mr.  Moss.*    Prof.  Kmgsky. 

1706.  John  JAJfB&  Received  an  honorary  degree  at  H  C,  1710.  He  kept 
the  school  only  six  weeks. 

1707.  Samubl  Cookb,  Y.  C.  1706.  Oontinued  to  teach  the  school  for  eight 
years,  and  went  fbom  it  to  become  minister  of  Stratfleld,  (Bridgeport)  He  was^ 
in  1732,  Fellow  of  the  CoUege.    Died  in  1747. 

1716.    Daniel  Browne,  Y.  G.  171i.    Tutor  in  Y.  G.    Went  to  England  to 
receive  orders  as  an  Episcopal  minister,  where  he  died  of  pmall-pox,  1723. 
.   1718.    Jambs  Piebpont,  Y.  G.  1718.    Son  of  the  pastor  of  New  Haven. 
Tutor  in  Yale  GoUege,  1722-4.    Died,  1776. 

1721.  Biohard  Treat,  Y.  G.  1719.  <  Mr.  Treat  took  the  care  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  Newhauen  31th  day  May  anno  Domini  1721.'  Was  minister  of 
Abington,  Mass.,  and  not  D.  D.  This  title  belonged  to  another  pf  the  same 
name  who  graduated  six  years  later. 

1721.  (SepL  18th.)  Samuel  Mo,  Y.  G.  1720.  Son  of  Samuel  Mix,  of 
New  Haven. 

1729.  Daniel  Munson.  '  Agreed  with  Ensigne  theophelus  Munson  for  his 
son  Daniell  Munson  to  keep  tlie  gramer  scholl  for  on  year  to  begin  2  2d  Nouem- 
ber  and  to  keep  about  7  hours  in  the  day  in  the  winter  season  and  about  8 
hours  in  the  sumer  season  in  each  day  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  play  dayes  in 
the  year  and  for  his  Reward  he  is  to  have  the  money  raysed  on  the  scooUers 
beads  and  the  Rents  of  the  money  and  of  the  land  and  Meadow  of  this  present 
year.*    Y.  G.  1726. 

1730.  ^  Moses  Mansfield,  Y.  G.  1730.  Of  a  New  Haven  family  in  which 
prevailed  a  talent  for  school  keeping.     Vids  infra. 

1734.    WiLUAM  Walcott,  Y.  C.  1734.    Tutor,  1735.     Died,  1799. 
1736.    Isaac  Dickerman,  Y.  G.  1736.    Taught  the  school  for  six  weeks, 
October  and  November  of  1735. 
1738.  Mills,  Gideon,  Y.  G.  1737,  or  Ebenezer,  Y.  0.  1738. 

1740.  Moses  Mansfield.    The  same  who  kept  the  school  in  1730. 

1741.  John  Whitinq,  Y.  G.  1740.  Tutor,  1743-7.  Was  afterward  Judge 
of  Probate  in  New  Haven,  and  Deacon  of  the  First  Church.    Died,  1786. 

1742.  Richard  Mansfield,  Y.  G.  1741.  Son  of  Jonathan  Mansfield,  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees.  Was  ordained  in  England,  1794,  aa 
an  Episcopal  minister,  and  took  charge  of  congregations  in  West  Haven,  Derbj, 
and  Waterbury. 

1747.  Moses  Tuttlb,  Y.  G.  1746,  Marked  as  a  mmister,  in  the  Triennial 
Catalogue  of  Yale  College. 
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1*14:1.  Bkitjaxin  Tallmadgb,  Y.  C.  1741.  Minister  of  Brookhaven,  L.  I., 
where  he  died,  1786.  He  was  &ther  of  CoL  BeDJftmin  Tallmadge,  of  the  arm/ 
of  the  Revolution. 

1747.  EupHALBT  Ball,  Y.  0.  1748.  Bom  at  New  Haven.  Became  min- 
ister of  Woodbridge^  and  afterward  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  which  was  named  for 
him.    Died,  1497.    He  taught  the  school  only  a  single  week. 

1747.  TiMOTBT  Pitkin,  Y.  G.  1747.  Tutor.  Afterward  minister  of  Farm- 
ington,  and  Fellow  of  the  College.     Died,  1811. 

1749.  John  HoTOHKisa^Y.  G.  1748;  received  degrees,  also,  from  Harvard, 
New  Jersey,  and  Dartmouth  GoUeges.  He  was  a  New  Haven  n^erchant,  and 
was  killed  in  the  British  invasion  of  New  Haven,  July,  1779. 

1751.  Thomas  Wiluajis,  Y.  G.  1748.  Was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but 
never  ordained.    Died,  1778. 

1753.  Jonathan  Wills,  Y.  G.  1751.    Tutor,  1754.    Died,  1792. 

1754.  John  Notbs,  Y.  G.  1753.  Son  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
New  Haven.    Died,  1767. 

1757.    TiMOTHT  J0NB8»  Y.  G.  1767.    Died,  1800. 

1759.  Noah  Williston,  Y.  G.  1757.  Minister  of  West  Haven,  where  he 
died  in  1811. 

1760.  Erknkzkr  OBOflTXNoa,  Y.  C.  1759.  Minister  at  Scituate,  Mass. 
Died,  1788. 

1761.  Matthbw  MiSRLUf,  Y.  G.  1759.  Minister  at  Berwick,  Me.  Died, 
1797. 

1761.  Avert  Hall»  Y.  G.  1759.  Son  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Hall,  of  Meriden. 
Minister  at  Rochester,  N.  H.    Died,  1820. 

1762.  Hadlock  Mabot,  Y.  G.  1761. 

1764.  PuNDBBSON  AUBTIN,  Y.  G.  1763.    Tutor,  1765.    Died,  1773. 

1765.  WiLUAM  JONBS,  Y.  G.  1762.    Merchant  in  New  Haven.     Died,  1783. 
1768.    BucKTNaHAM  St.  John,  (from  Norwalk,)  Y.  G.  1768.    Tutor,  1770. 

Died  by  drowning,  while  Tutor,  1771.    Ajd.  elegy  was  written  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  by  Judge  Trumbull,  author  of  *MTingal' 

1770.  Samuel  Dabuno,  Y.  G.  1769.  Became  a  physician  at  New  Haven, 
and  Deacon  of  the  First  Church.    Died  at  New  Haven,  aged  91,  in  1842. 

1771.  Achilles  Mansvisld,  Y.  G.  1770.  In  1779  became  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Elillingworth,  in  which  offioe  he  died,  in  1814. 

1774.  IITiLLiAM  LoOKWOOD,  Y.  G.  1774.  Tutor,  1779.  Minister  at  Ghisten- 
bury.    Died,  1828. 

1777.  Chaunoet  Goodbioh,  Y.  G.  1776.  Tutor,  1779-81.  Afterwards  U. 
S.  Senator,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut    Died,  1816. 

1778.  Samuel  Bird,  Y.  G.  1776.    Became  a  planter  in  Georgia.    Died,  1822. 
1780.    ZebulonElt,  Y.  G.  1779.    Tutor,  1781.     From  1782  till  his  death, 

in  1824,  minister  of  Lebanon,  Conn. 

1782.    Thomas  Lord,  Y.  G.  1780. 

1782.    Richard  Woodhull,  Y.  C.  1752.    Tutor,  1756-61 ;  also,  1763-5. 

1785.  Walter  Kma,  Y.  G.  1782.  1787,  minister  at  Norwich,  Conn.  1813, 
at  Williamstown,  Mass.    Died,  1815. 

1785.  David  Daogett,  Y.  C.  1783,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut,  United  States  Senator,  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College.  Died 
1851. 
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1786.  JjLBED  ICANsnKLD,  Y.  C.  1*77^  He  waa  bom  in  1759,  of  the  New 
Haven  family  of  Manafieldai  largely  repreaented  in  thia  liat.  After  leaving  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  in  1795,  he  became  Inatnictor  in  that  sustained  bj 
the  frienda,  in  Philadelphia.  His  *  Eaaaya,  MaihemaHcal  and  JPhyaical,*  published 
about  1800,  was  the  first  volume  of  original  mathematical  research  issued  in 
this  country.  After  this  he  was  sucoesaively  Surveyor  General  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northwestern  Territories,  and  Pro&asor  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point     Died  at  New  Haven,  1831. 

1790.  Abbaham  Bishop,  T.  G.  1778.  For  many  years  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  Haven.  He  was  appointed  to  take  the  school  at  the  dose  of  Mr. 
Mansfield's  term,  and  had  permission  to  keep  the  school  in  his  own  house.  He 
retained  it  for  five  montha,  when  he  'agreed  with  the  Committee  to  resign,*  and 
they  re-appointed — 

1790.  Jared  Mansiibld,  who  remained  now  for  five  yean^  and  probably 
raised  the  school  to  a  higher  reputation  than  it  had  afterwards  until  the  aooea- 
sion  of  Mr.  Olmstead.    He  taught  in  his  own  house  in  State  street,  near  ChapeL 

1795.  Stephen  TwiKiNa,  Y.  0. 1795.  Steward  of  Yale  College  1819-1832. 
Died,  1832. 

1796.  John  Hart  Ltndr,  Y.  C  1796.  Lawyer  at  New  Haven,  and  Cleric 
of  the  Courts.    Died,  1817. 

The  Committee  '  made  choice  of  Sir  Hart  Lynde  to  keep  the  Grammar-school 
for  the  stipend  of  £60  per  annum;  and  said  Lynde  is  permitted  a  poll-tax  of 
half-a-dullar  per  quarter  for  each  grammar  scholar.  And  the  Committee  agreed 
that  said  master  have  one  week  vacation  at  oommencemenl^  also  one  week  on 
the  annual  election  in  May.  Said  master  is  not  to  indulge  the  scholars  with 
liberty  of  playing  on  Wednesdays  in  the  aftemooa' 

1797.  Jambs  Murdock,  Y.  C.  1797.  D.  D.,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Translator  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  and  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  into  English.    Died,  1856. 

'Dr.  James  Murdock,  of  the  class  of  1797,  told  me  that  he  spent  one-third 
of  his  time,  the  first  quarter,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  boys  to  behave  with  pro* 
priety,  without  success,  when  he  applied  the  rod  vigorously  for  a  while,  and 
then  let  matters  slide.  Professor  Kingsley  informed  me  that  President  Dwight 
cautioned  him  agamst  takmg  the  school,  for  it  waa  ao  bad  that  it  would  proba- 
bly injure  his  reputation.  This  waa  in  1799.  A  member  of  the  dass  of  1815 
told  me  that  a  boy  whom  he  attempted  to  chaatise  th^  first  day  of  his  service^ 
ran  out  of  the  house,  and  that  he  chased  him  home  and  punished  him  in  his 
fiither^s  yard.  Such  facta  may  aid  you  to  oatdi  a  glimpse  of  the  olden  and  the 
later  time.* 

Dr.  Azel  Backus,  of  the  class  of  1787,  having  charge  of  the  8cho(4  a  few  days 
in  behalf  of  a  fi-iend,  attempted  to  chastise  a  disorderly  boy,  but  found  the 
whole  school  in  motion  to  assault  him.  Betiring  to  a  comw  of  the  room,  aa 
the  assailants  approadied,  that  able  and  diatinguiahed  polemic  encountered  and 
defeated  tlie  entire  force. 

1797.  Eu  Ives,  Y.  C.  1799,  M.  D.,  and  Piofeasor  in  the  ICedioal  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  College. 

1801.  Shubael  Bartlbtt,  Y.  C.  1800.  Minister  of  the  diureh  in  East 
Windsor  fVom  1804  until  his  death  in  1854. 

1802.  Jonathan  Huntington  Ltman,  Y.  C.  1802.  Lawyer  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.    Died,  1826. 
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1805.  Nathaniel  Fbeemak,  Y.  G.  1806.    Pastor  at  Greenfield.    Died,  1854. 

1807.  Henrt  Shsrman,  T.  G.  1803.    Pastor  at  Weston,  Gt.    Died,  1817. 

1808.  Eltzur  Goodrich,  WiUiams  Gollege,  1806.     Lawyer  in  Hartford. 
1810.  Ebbnbzbr  Kellooo,  T.  G.  1810.    Professor  at  Williams  Gollege. 

Died,  1846. 

1810.  Gbauhoet  Axunr  Goodrich,  T.  G.  1810.  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale 
College,  editor  of  a  Greek  Grammar;  in  1832  of  Greek  Lessons;  in  1852  of 
'Select  British  Eloquence.'  In  1829  established  the  ' Quarterly  Ghrislian  Spec- 
tator,' and  was  its  sole  editor  till  about  1836.  AIso^  an  important  contributor 
to  other  religious  periodicala    Editor  of  Webster's  Dictionary.    Died,  1860. 

1812.  Elbazar  Thompson  Fitch,  Y.  G.  1810.  D.  D.,  Livingston  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Yale  GoUege  from  1817  till  his  resignation  in  1852.    Died  1871. 

1812.  Edwin  Wblls  Dwioht,  Y.  G.  1809.  Glergyman  at  Richmond,  Mass. 
Died,  1841. 

1 813.  Ward  Safford,  Y.  G.  1812.  Minister  in  New  York,  and  founder  of 
City  Missions  in  America.    Died,  1851. 

1813.  Eusha  Mitchell,  Y.  G.  1813.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  University  of  North  Garolina.  Perished  in  1857,  on  a  mountain  in  that 
State,  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Mitchell's  Mountain. 

1814.  Zedekiah  Smfth  Babstow,  Y.  G.  1813.  D.  D.,  Minister  at  Keene, 
K.  H. ,  where  he  died,  in  1876. 

President  Wolaey,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
Hopkins  School  in  1860,  in  relating  his  experience  of  Hopkins  Grammar  school 
life,  '^from  the  time  he  took  his  last  thrashing  at  Hartford,  most  undeservedly, 
finom  Master  Parsons,  to  Mr.  Barstow,  under  whose  tuition  he  himself  learned 
to  thrash  the  good  wheat  out  of  the  classics,  speaks  of  Mr.  Barstow  as  the 
prince  of  schoolmasters,  and  of  wonderful  originality.'* 

1815.  Randolph  Stone,  Y.  G.  1 815.  Was  the  last  inan  who  held  the  office 
of  buUer  in  Yale  Gollege.  Became  a  minister,  and  labored  on  the  Western  Be- 
serve,  in  Ohio.    Died,  1840. 

1815.  Ebbkezbr  Seelbt,  T.  G.  1814.  A  lawyer  at  New  Haven,  and  mayor 
of  the  city.    Removed  to  New  York,  where  he  .died,  in  1866. 

1816.  Zedekiah  Smith  Barstow,  again,  for  one  quarter. 

1816.    RuFus  Woodward,  Y.  G.  1816.    Died  at  Edinburgh,  1824. 

1816.  Joseph  Dresser  Wickham,  Y.  G.  1815.  Was  the  last  amanuensis 
of  President  Dwight  Afterward  minister  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  from  1823 
to  1876,  Principal  of  the  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Yt 

1817.  George  Hill,  Y.  G.  1816.    United  States  Gonsul  in  Asia  Minor. 
1817.    WiLUAM  Ghaukcet  Fowler,  Y.  G.  1816.    Professor  in  Middlebury 

and  Amherst  GoU^pes,  and  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  English  Gram- 
mar, and  of  the  History  of  the  Ghauncey  Family. 

]8ia-20.  Hector  Humphreys,  Y.  G.  1818.  Professor  in  Trinity  Gollege, 
Hartford,  and  President  of  St  John's  Gollege,  Maryland.    Died,  1857. 

1820-1.  Edward  Turkeb,  Y.  G.  1818.  Professor  in  Middlebury  Gollege. 
Died,  1838. 

1821>3.  Stephen  D.  Ward,  New  Jersey  Gollege,  1819.  Glergyman  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.    Died,  1858,  at  Agawam,  Mas& 

1824-5.    Henrt  Herrice,  Y.  G.,  1822.     Glei^man  at  Exeter. 

1825.  William  Russell.  Editor,  Author,  Teacher.  For  an  account  of 
his  labors,  see  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  YoL  iii,  139-42. 
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1825.  SiJfE02f  NoRTB,  Y.  0.  1826.  D.  D.,  LLD.,  Tutor,  Professor,  and 
President  of  Hamilton  College. 

1825-7.  Gbo&gk  Nichols,  T.  C.  1824.  Teacher  in  Hadlej  and  in  Spring- 
fidd,  Mass.    Died  in  Springfield,  1841. 

1826-9.    Robert  MoEwen,  Y.  C.  1827.    D.  D.,  Clergyman  at  Enfield,  Mass. 

1829-31.  Asa  Drury,  Y.  0.  1829.  Professor  in  Cincinnati  College,  Obio^ 
died,  1870. 

1831-3.  Noah  Porter,  Y.  C.  1831.  D.  D.,  Professor  and  President  in 
Yale  College. 

1833-4.  John  Owen  Colton,  Y.  C.  1832.  Pastor  of  the  Chapel  street 
Charch,  New  Haven.    Compiler  of  Colton's  Greek  Reader.    Died,  1840. 

1834-5.  Samuel  W.  S.  Dution,  Y.  C.  1833.  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  North 
Charch,  New  Haven.    Died,  1866. 

1835-6.    Charles  Alonzo  Gager,  Y.  0.  1835.    Died,  1841,  in  Egypt 

1836-7.  Nelson  Wheeler,  Y.  G.  1836.  Professor  in  Brown  Univemty. 
Died,  1856. 

1837-8.    WiLLARD  IC  Harding,  Y.  0.  1837.    Minister  at  Princeton,  Mass. 

1838.  Robert  Hamilton  Paddock,  Y.  C.  1837.  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Star- 
ling Medical  College,  Ohio. 

1839.  IsAAO  Jennings,  Y.  C.  1837.    Minister  at  Stamford.    Died,1864.  ' 

1840.  Hawlet  Olmsted,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  1816,  and  for 
twenty -five  jrears  Principal  of  a  classical  school  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  became  rec- 
tor of  this  school  in  1840,  and  'by  his  thoroagh  instruction,  and  decided  and 
efficient  government  raised  it  from  a  very  depressed  state,  to  one  of  f^reat  pros- 
perity,^ He  resigned  in  1849,  from  impaired  health,  and  died  in  1868.  In 
1825,  and  in  1826,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  member  of  the  legislature,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Education,  recommended  several  measures  of  reform 
in  the  Common  School  System,  which  were  carried  out  by  others  in  1838-39. 

1849.    Edward  Olmstead,  Y.  C.  1845. 

1854.    RoBBiNS  LrrTLE,  Y.  C.  1851. 

1854.  James  Morris  Whiton,  Y.  C.  1853.  Became  rector  in  September, 
1854,  and  opened  the  term  with  four  pupils,  the  number  increasing  during  the 
year,  to  twenty-five.  In  1857,  the  attendance  reached  about  80,  and  required 
an  additional  room  and  an  aanstent,  (Mr.  Wilder  Smith,  Y.  C,  1857),  and  so 
oontinued  until  1864,  when  Mr.  Whiton  resigned.  Aiter  a  pastorate  of  twelve 
years,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton. 

1864.    Henrt  N.  Johnson,  Y.  0.  1861. 

1873.    Wiluam  L.  Cushtng,  Y.  C.  1872. 

Management—  Organiaafum — F[ind. 
The  entire  management  of  the  New  Haven  Hopkins  School  remains  with  the 
Trustees  as  originally  constituted  by  Mr.  Davenport,  without  any  act  of  incor- 
poration, or  modification  by  the  town — all  vacancies  by  death  having  been  fill- 
ed by  the  survivors. 

Trustees  in  1878:— Henry  White,  elected  1839;  T.  D.  Woolsey,  1840;  E.  W. 
Blake,  1846;  T.  A.  Thateher,  1854;   H.  C.  Kingsley,  1860;  A.  C.  Twining,' 
1863;  S.E.  Baldwin,  1869. 

Rector :  William  L.  Cushing,  with  six  assistant  Teachers. 

Tuition,  $25  for  the  Fall  term,  and  $20  for  the  Winter  and  Summer  terms, 
each,— or  $65  for  the  year. 

Fund  in  1878  consists  of  school  lot  and  building  in  High  street^  valued  at 
$20,000,  and  $2,000  in  Bank  stock. 


COMMON   SCHOOLS   IN   CONNSCTICUT. 

Note. — ^The  following  Oode  of  ReguUUioni,  drawn  up  for  the  goyernmcnt  of 
the  New  Haven  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  1684,  is  printed  from  a  copy  care- 
fully transcribed  from  the  Records  of  the  School,  by  Mr.  Lyman  Baird. 

**  Orders  of  y*  Comittee  of  tmstees  for  the  Orammcr  Sohoole  at  NewhaTen  to 
be  obe^rved  &  attended  in  y*  said  Sohoole,  made,  agreed  upon  <&  published  in 
y*  B*  Schoole  in  y*  yeare  1«8^  - 

*'  let.  The  Erection  of  y*  a*  Sohoole  being  principally  for  y*  Institacion  of  hope- 
full  youth  in  y*  Latin  tongue,  A  other  learned  Languages  soe  far  as  to  prepare 
such  Tonths  for  y*  Colledge  <&  publiq*  service  of  y*  Countrv  in  Church.  A  Comou- 
-wealtn.  The  Chiefe  work  of  y*8choole-M'hi  to  InMtruct  an  Kueh  youth  as  are  or 
may  be  by  theire  parenta  or  Frenda  sent,  or  Comltted  unto  him  to  y*  end  w*^  all 
diligence  faith  fullnea  and  Constancy  out  of  any  of  y*  townes  of  this  County  of  New- 
haven  upon  his  saliary  aocompt  only,  otherwise  Gratis.  And  if  any  Boyes  are 
sent  to  y*  M'  of  y*  naid  Sohoole  flrom  any  other  part  of  y*  Colony,  or  Country. 
Each  puch  bov  or  youth  to  pay  ten  ahillinga  to  y*  Mast'  at  or  upon  his  entrance  into 
J*  said  Schoole. 

"  8.  That  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  Into  y*  a*  Schoole  for  y<  learning  of  English 
Books,  but  !«uch  as  have  ben  before  taught  to  spell  y'  letters  well  A  begin  to  Read, 
thereby  to  perfect  theira  right  Spelling,  A  Reading,  or  to  learne  to  write,  A  Cypher 
for  nnmeracion,  A  addicion,  A  noe  fUrther,  A  y*  all  others  either  too  young  A  not 
ijiatructeii  in  letters  A  apeiliug,  A  all  Girlea  be  excluded  as  Improper  A  inoon- 
uatent  w^  such  a  Grammer  Schoole  as  y*  law  injoiuea,  and  ia  y*  i>esiirne  of  this 
8ettlem\  And  y*  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  fVom  other  townea  for  y  learning  of  Eng- 
lish, w^oot  liberty  A  Hpeoially  licence  from  y*  Comittee. 

*'  8.  That  the  Master  A  Sohollars  duly  attend  the  Sohoole  Houres  viz.  from  6 
in  y*  morning  to  11  a  Clock  in  y*  forenoone.  And  trom  1  a  Clock  in  the  afternoone 
to  5  a  Clock  m  the  afternoone  m  Summer  dSs  4  in  Winter. 

**  4.  That  the  M'  shall  make  a  list  or  Catalogue  of  his  Sohollars  names  And  ap- 
point a  Monitor  in  his  turne  for  one  week  or  longer  tyme  as  the  M'  shall  see  Cause, 
who  shall  even'  morning  A  noone  at  leaat  once  a  day  at  y*  set  ^me  Call  over 
y*  names  of  y*  SchoIUrH,  and  Note  down  the  late  (yommers,  or  Absent.  And  in  fit 
season  Call  such  to  an  acoompt  That  the  faulty,  A  truants  may  be  Corrected  or  re- 
proved as  theire  fault  fchall  deaeaik've. 

**  5.  That  the  Sohollars  being  Called  together  the  M'  shall  every  mominjif  bo- 
gin  his  work  w***  a  short  Prayer  for  a  bleasing  on  his  labonres  A  theire  Learnmg. 

**  6.  That  prayer  being  ended  the  Master  shall  Aasigue  to  every  of  his  Bcnol- 
lars  theire  places  of  Sitting  aocording  to  theire  degrees  of  learning.  And  that  ( hav- 
ing theire  Parts,  or  Le^Hons  appointed  them)  they  Koepe  theire  Seats,  A  stir  not 
'  out  of  Dores,  with  [out]  Leave  of  the  Master,  And  not  above  two  at  one  tyme,  A 
aoe  sncoeMively :  anleeis  in  Cases  of  neceasity. 

**7.    That  y*  Sohollars  behave  tbemselvs  at  all  tymes,  especially  in  Schoole 

2 me  with  due  Reverence  to  theire  Master,  A  with  Sobriety  A  quietnes  among 
emselvs,  without  fighting.  Quarrelling  or  calling  one  anotn'  or  any  others,  bad 
names,  or  uaeiug  bad  words  In  Cursing,  takeing  the  name  of  God  in  vaine,  or 
other  prophane,  obscene,  or  Corrupt  B]>eeches  which  if  any  doe,  That  y*  M'  forth- 
with give  them  due  Correcoion.  And  if  any  prove  incorrigible  in  sucri  bad  man- 
ners A  wicked  Corruptiiijg;  language  A  apeeches,  notwithstanding  form'  warnings 
aiimonishions  A  Correccion  that  such  be  expelled  y*  Schoole  as  pernicious  A 
danngeroos  examples  to  y*  Rest 

^*  8.  That  if  any  of  };*  Schoole  Boyea  be  observed  to  play,  sleep,  or  behave 
themaelves  rudely,  or  irreverently,  or  be  any  way  dissorderly  att  Meeting  on 
y*  Saboath  dayes  or  any  other  tymea  of  y*  Publlq*  worships  of  God  Thut  upq^ 
informaciou  or  Complaint  thereof  to  y*  due  Conviccion  of  the  offender  or  offendeVn. 
The  Master  shall  give  them  due  Correccion  to  y*  degree  of  y*  Offence.  And  y*  ail 
Correccions  bo-w"  Moderacion. 

**  9.  That  noe  Lattine  Boyea  be  allowed  upon  any  p'Hence  Tsicknes^  and  dU- 
aability  excepted)  to  withdraw,  or  absent  themaelvs  trom  the  Scnoole,  without  lib- 
erty graunted  by  the  Maater.  And  y*  noe  such  liberty  be  graunted  but  upon  ticket 
from  y*  Parenta  or  frends,  <s  on  grounds  sufficient  as  in  Cases  extraordinaiy  or 
of  absolute  neceasity. 

**  10.  That  all  the  Lattin  Sohollars,  A  all  other  of  y*  Boyea  of  Competent  age 
and  Capacity  give  the  M'  an  acoompt  of  one  paaasge  or  sentence  at  least  of  y*  ser- 
mons toe  foregoing  Saboth  on  y*  2*  day  morning.  And  that  from  1  to  8  in  y*^  af- 
ternoone of  every  last  day  of  y*  week  be  Improved  by  j*  M'  in  Catechising  of  hia 
Soho^ira  y*  are  Capeable.'^ 
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CimdUiM  of  the  Fundi  m  1877-a 

I.  The  £400  allotted  to  Hartford  by  the  origiDal  trustees  ^  for 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  schoole,"  and  received  by  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  in  town-meeting,  **'  to  be  employed  for  the  promoting 
of  learning,  with  wliatsoever  else  is  idready  given  or  shall  be 
raised  to  that  iment,"  is  now  represented,  September  1,  1877,  by 
a  fund  of  $37,580,  of  which  $31,580  is  invested  in  mortgage  securi 
ties,  und  $6,000  in  cash  and  stocks.  The  income  for  the  year  1 876-7, 
amounted  to  $2,662,  of  which  $1,200  was  paid  to  a  classical 
teacher  in  the  Public  High  Sdiool,  and  $40  to  the  treasurer — tiie 
residue  being  invested  for  the  enlargement  of  the  capital. 

II.  The  funds  of  the  New  Haven  Grammar  School  coni'isted, 
in  1877-8,  of  the  school-lot  and  building,  with  equipment,  on 
High  street,  and  $3  000  in  stock— total  about,  $2^0,000. 

III.  The  Hadley  Grammar  School,  or  Academy  fund,  including 
all  donations  to  the  original  grammar  school,  amounted  in  1877,  to 
$35,000,  and  the  income  to  $2,621,  of  which  $1,000  was  paid  to  a 
classical  teacher,  who  was  principal  of  the  Town  High  School, 
and  $500  to  a  fema'e  assistant  in  the  same.. 

IV.  Of  the  £100  ^  given  by  the  trustees  to  the  college  at 
Cambridge  in  the  bay,"  we  find  no  mention  in  any  printed  College 
document  beyond  the  record  of  the  '  legacy '  credited  to  Kdward 
Hopkins  as  having  been  received  in  '  corn  and  meal,'  and  we  have 
received  no  satis&cory  account  of  its  past  management  or  present 
condition,  in  reply  to  written  and  personal  applications  to  the  college 
authori  ies  in  18*)3,  and  in  1878.  AVe  cannot  accept  the  plausible 
inference  of  President  Eliot,  that  "  having  been  received  in  meal, 
it  was  probably  soo'i  eaten  up  by  the  students  or  the  corporation." 
We  do  not  think  Mr.  Davenport,  or  Mr.  Groodwin,  who  looked  so 
sharply  after  their  allotments  to  New  Haven  and  Hadley,  failed  to ' 
remind  the  president  and  treasurer  of  Harvard  Col  ege  of  the 
**  public  ends "  of  the  donor  in  making  his  bequest ;  or  that  Mr. 
Davenport,  when  he  came  to  reside  in  the  neighboihood  of  the 
college,  and  was  busy  in  giving  his  last  instructions  respecting  the 
grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  would  overlook  any  neglect  or 
diversion  of  the  tinist  at  Cambridge.  We  wait  for  light  irom  the 
successors  of  the  college  authorities  of  1658-64. 

y.  The  £300  which,  according  to  the  will  of  Gov.  Hopkins, 
should  have  been  conveyed  within  six  months  aAcr  the  dea  h  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins  to  the  original  trustees  of  the  New  England  estate  or 
their  assigns,  but  which  in  1712  with  the  accumulHting  interest  was 
conveyed  to  a  new  set  of  trustees  in  Massachusetts,  and  applied  by 
them  to  the  College  and  Grammar  School  at  Cambridge — the  oiig- 
inal  sum,  increased  by  the  sale  of  land  donated  by  the  General 
Court — is  now  represented  by  a  capital  of  $53,847,  and  an 
unexpended  '  Detur  Fund'  of  $1,200.  The  income  of  the  Hopkins 
Charity  is  distribued  as  follows:  5  per  cent  is  held  as  a  reserve; 
of  the  residue  2 )  per  cent  is  paid  to  Cambridge  High  School  for 
^grammar  learning ;'  and  75  per  cent  to  Harvard  College — 7J^  for 
prizes  for  meritorious  students,  and  67 j^  for  students  in  divini>y. 


I.   EDDCATION:-A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 


HISTORICAL   DEVELOPlfENT. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1785, 
respecting  "  the  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory,"  "  sec- 
tion sixteen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  "for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  1785,  and 
declared  "  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  dispose"  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property — "to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  &c.,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  20th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "  to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lost,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  university  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  district  in  which  the  government 
should  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  from 
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the  8ubse<)uent  recommendations  by  President  Washington,  the 
power  to  encourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
iirst  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  "to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 


GEORGB  WASmXOTON. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  oJQScer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countryiuen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  both  Houses  of  Con^ 
gress,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
'* uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;"  *Hhe 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,"  *Hhe 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  frOm  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home;"  "&cilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads"— ^did  not  hesitate  to  add: — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinioOf  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sol- 
Mice  and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one»  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impres- 
sion so  immediately  iVom  the  sense  of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propor- 
tionably  essential  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways ;  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide  agunst  invasions  of 
them ;  to  dietinguiah  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  tcom  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  lavra. 

Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  Vest  promoted  by  affording  aid  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients^  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  7th,  1796, 
after  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  enconragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare — and  especially  of  constir 
tuting  a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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ment)  "charged  with  collecting  and  diffasing  information,  and 
enabled  by  premiums  and  sm^l  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
vation, and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation*' — he  agaia 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  assembly  to  which  I  address  mjself;  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fiiUy 
sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to 
national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is,  that  our  country  contains  many 
seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon  which 
they  rest  are-  too  narrow  to  oommand  the  ablest  professors^  in  the  different 
departments  of  liberal  knowledge  lor  the  institution  contemplated,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  firom  QYerj  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneoas  our  citisens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
oar  prospect  of  permanent  union;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  should  be,  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government 
In  A  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
duty  more  pressing  in  its  legislation,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  of  communicating 
it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
September  Ist,  1796,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  ''that  another  subject  (which  in 
my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  npon  also ;'' — 

I  mean  educatioa  generally,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment 
of  a  university;  where  tlie  youth  fhom  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  jBci^oes,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
where  those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  where  the  legislature  would  be  in  session  half  the 
year,  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  the  nation  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
they  would  lay  the  surest  fottndu(k>n  for  the  practical  part  alsa 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
that  at  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and  habits  es- 
tablished, that  will  stk^k  by  one,  the  youth,  or  young  men  lh>m  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  would  be  a.<!sembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees 
discover  that  there  was  not  that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  agamst  another  part:— of  course  sentiments 
of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country  would  result  fVom  it. 
What  but  mixing  of  people  ftt>m  dififerent  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  rubbed  off  those  impressions  t  A  century,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  association  in  arms  did ; 
but  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  be 
eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char^ 
acters  in  early  life, — who  in  all  probability  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  this  country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it. 
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To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  comma- 
nicatioas  to  Congress ;  and  to  prove  how  ttiiously  I  have  reflected  on  it  since, 
and  how  well  disposed  I  have  been,  and  Will  am,  to  contribute  my  aid  toward 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  I  enclo.^e  you  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  Govenior  of  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
tliat  State  in  consequence  thereof. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in 
complete  operation,  which  it  certainly  will  be  in  less  than  two  years,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund.  The  proprietors  of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  something 
handsome  towards  it  likewise:  and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  lands  to  the  same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  permanent 
and  increasing  sort,  might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in 
Europe  to  conduct  it. 

Id  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept  6,  1796,  Washington  adds: 

If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  univer^^ity  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
that  period :  but  even  in  that  caae,  I  would  pray  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  which  you  have 
been  furnished :  looking  at  the  same  time  at  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my 
aeymd  speech  to  the  firk  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  at  that  time ;  and  this,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
point  as  I  want  to  express  now.  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  subject  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

I  much  question  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measure  to  the  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  better  effect  now  than  forrMrly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  induoement  with  me  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  close  of  my  political 
lifa.  My  object  in  proposing  to  insert  it  when  I  did.  whs  to  set  the  people  rumi- 
natinor  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing 
it  to  pass. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  di^ 

V  fusion  of  knowledge.    In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 

'     force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his-  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1794,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America,'*  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  university  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
tured, or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  semmary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimihited  therein,  is  more  than  I  am 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon;  or,  mdeed,  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are 
attainable. 

On  28Ui  of  January,  1796,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
District : — 
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Gbrtleiixk — X  plan  for  the  establiahment  of  a  uziiTenity  in  the  Federal  City 
has  frequentlj  been  the  subject  of  conyersation ;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
posed to  oommenoe  this  important  institution,  on  how  extensive  a  scale,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  is  to  be  suppcnrted,  or  what  progreai 
is  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regret  with  me, 
tba(  the  youth  of  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circum- 
stances, who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  un&vorable  to  repub- 
lican government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and 
susceptible  minds,  from  beinff  too  strongly  and  too  early  prepossessed  in  &Tor 
of  other  political  systems,  before  Uiey  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fhllest  extent,  thereby 
embradnff  all  the  advantage  of  European  tuitioii,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  libenu  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  as  well  as  private  life ;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of 
great  nugnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth  fh>m  the  different  parts  of  this  rising 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometunes  arise  from  local 
circumstanceSb 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other 
respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  towards  the  endowment  of  it 

What  annuity  wUl  arise  fhom  these  fifty  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  fUn 
operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  and  those,  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  have  taken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  I  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  whom  I  sliould  make  this  communication  of  my  intentions.  If  the 
CommLssioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  I  now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
ooune.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my 
intentions;  because  it  appeare  necessary,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
see  no  niode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  Febroarj,  1795,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Monticello  a 
letter  to  President  Waghington,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  of  M. 
D'lvemoia,  and  the  Professors  of  the  Univemity  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States,  and  establish 
Iiere  a  Univeruty,  **  comprehending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
paratory to  the  principal  one  of  Sciencea,  and  ako  a  third  one  for 
the  grataitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor."  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  Washington, 
as  to  his  intention  to  aid  by  testamentary  devise,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University^  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
with  modifications,  will  give  ^  the  institution  at  the  outset  such  Selat^ 
and  inch  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  veiy  general  concourM 
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to  it  of  the  yoothB  from  aU  our  Statea^  and  probablj  from  oilier 
parts  of  America.^ 

The  oompoflitioii  of  the  academy  c&B  not  be  settied  there.  It  nragt  be  adapted 
to  oar  drciimstanoeB,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
eona  here  acquainted  with  those  circomstaooeay  and  conferring  for  the  purpoee 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  coontry  so  marlced  for  agriculture  aa  oora^  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  important  aa  one  not  mentioned  by  them,  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  who^  before  the  students  should  leaye  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  this  professor  ahould  come  from  no  country  but  England. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Young  aa  the  man  to  be  obtahied.  These,  however,  are 
modifications  to  be  left  tUl  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter^  WaahiDgton  replied  on  the  15tb  of  March,  1 195 : — 

I  hftd  little  ^sitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  Finite  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereoC  See- 
ondly,  because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  €k>lumbia  is  within  the  OommonwealUi  of  Tirginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  nol  inconvenient  thereto.  Fourth](|r,  because^  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  woudd  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages^  I  conceive,  would  result  th>m  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  general  government  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemphited  for  the  completion  of 
education  and  study  of  the  sciencee,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments^  it  will 
afford  the  students,  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and 
thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government 

Uj  ju^pment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  api^ication  of  the 
James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  plaoe;  but,  considering  the 
source  fiom  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
ezecutivo  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminaiy 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive^  that  X  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restrained  fhxn  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  F&st,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  nuitured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  M.  D'lvemois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  miglit  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons ;  among  others,  because  they  might  not  l^  all  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  leveling  party  of  tlieir  own  country,  Uie  measure  might  be 
considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more  than  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  soundiag  the  bell  of  aristoo* 
racy.  And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  fh>m  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
oharactevB  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fiUflllment  of  what  ia 
therein  engaged;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Viiginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do»  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto ;  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is 
more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate;  whidi 
is»  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  ccma^ 
try  abroad  for  tlie  purpoee  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable jpalousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  hai^ 
mony  of  the  Union. 
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On  the  16th  of  March,  1795,  WnshingtoA  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gov.  Brooke  of  Virginia : — 

8m: — Ever  since  tlie  GcDeral  Assembly  of  Yif^ia  were  pleased  to  tRibmit  to 
my  duposal  tiity  shHres  in  tlie  Potomac,  and  one  handred  in  the  James  River 
GompHoy,  it  has  been  my  auxioos  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most 
wortliy  of  pabtic  Kgard. 

It  is  wiUi  iiide.->cribttble  regret,  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  migratiiiK  to  tbreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  brunclies  of 
emditiou,  aiid  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Ahhougfa  it  would  be 
iqjuiitice  to  niauy  to  prunuuuce  the  certainty  of  then*  imbibing  maxims  not 
oonginial  witli  npubLcauumi^  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  a  serious 
danger  is  eocouiiterud  by  eei.ding  abroad  among  other  political  systems  those 
who  liHve  not  WfU  learned  ilie  value  of  their  owa 

The  time  is  tlierelore  come,  when  a  plan  of  univerBal  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  iu  the  United  S.atLS.  Not  only  do  tlw  exigencies  of  public  and  private 
lifb  demand  it,  but,  if  it  hbould  ever  be  spprehended,  that  prejudice  would  be 
entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  elBcucious  remedy  will 
be,  to  ansemble  the  3  (»uth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by 
the  fretdom  of  lutenourHe  and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the 
direction  of  truth,  pliilauthn  py,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  repre^en'ed.  that  a  univctaity  oorrespondmg  with  these  ideas  is 
oootentpiated  to  bo  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
ble eudowmenta  Tliis  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  conven  ent 
•o  Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of 
the  Fedenil  District  sti.nda,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  tliat  I 
have  determined  to  vest  tl)e  Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presunjing  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Viiiginia,  that 
the  fihares  io  the  James  River  Company  should  be  reserved  for  a  similar  oljject 
in  some  part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  eret  ted 
at  such  place  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  tliat  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  tlie  full 
idea  of  a  univervity,  is  an  institution  to  be  pneferred  ibr  the  position  which  is  to 
be  chosen.  The  sitidents,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may 
paFs  w^th  advantage  ih>m  the  seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a 
dne  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred 
on  a  univereitv,  it  would  become  far  more  important,  than  when  they  are  di- 
vided ;  and  I  have  bet  n  coi>fitrained  fh>m  concentering  them,  in  the  same  place, 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Vifginia  with  a 
great  sfood,  in  which  she  will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
united  States 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
ble body,  at  their  next  sei^sion,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  James  River 
ahares  to  the  place  which  tliey  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again 
accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  they  have  favored 
me,  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  and  a  preparatory  seminary. 

This  letter  was  accord  ingly  communicated  to  the  Assembly  at 
their  next  seaaion,  when  the  following  leeolves  were  passed : — 

Ik  thK  Hocbb  or  lycLiOATigB,  December  Isl^  1795. 

Whereas  the  migration  of  American  youth  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
pnjud'ces  diKadvantageouH  to  their  own  republican  forms  of  government,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  rende  ed  unnecessary  and  avoided ; 

Jiemved^  that  the  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal 
City,  where  the  youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled,  and  their  course 
of  education  flnishf>d,  deserve  s  the  oountenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

And  whereas,  when  the  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  shares  in  the 
James  River  and  Potomac  Cumpanies  to  Geoi^e  Washington,  as  a  small  token 
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of  their  gratitade  for  the  great,  eminent,  and  unrivaled  aernces  he  had  ren- 
dered to  this  Commonwealth,  to  the  United  States,  and  the  world  at  large^  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  govemment,  it  was  their  wifdi  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best;  and  whereas, 
the  present  Goneral  Assembly  retaui  the  same  high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism  ; 

lUsolvedf  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  bj  the  said  George  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  nugority  of  ihe  inhabitants  thereof 

The  following  are  provisioDB  of  WashingtoD's  last  Will : — 

— As  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  contracting,  too  fhBquently,  not  only 
liabits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  princtfies  unfriendly  to  repybUean 
^govemmentf  and  to  the  true  and  genuine  Uberiiea  of  mankind^  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  tb  spread  systematic 
ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  looil  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  &r  as  the  natui'e  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councila  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimationX  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  affect  the  measure^ 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  fh>m  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  hi  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with 
mischievous  oonsequences  to  the  country.    Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,) 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  establishMl  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it;  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  fimds  arising  on  these  shares  be  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desu^  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia^  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patroniase  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefit>m  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  l^fore  many  yeare  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or ' 
encouragement  is  g^ven  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shhres,  whi<£  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
nven,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
pall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

To  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  I  give  and  be- 
queath, iu,  trust,  four  thousand  dollars  (20  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  A.X 
towards  the  support  of  a  Free  School,  established  at,  and  annexed  to  tlie  said 
Academy,  fur  the  purpose  ot  eduoating  sucii  orphan  cliildren,  or  the  children 
of  suoh  other  poor  and  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with 
their  own  means. .  .iu  lieu  of  the  thousand  pounds  given  by  missive  letter. 
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DONATION  AND  BBQUBST  FOB  ORPHAN  AND  POOR  CHILDREN. 

Iq  1785  General  Washington  addressed  the  following  letter 
Tb  ike  Ihtsiees  of  the  Alexandria  Afodemy, 

Gbntlbmbn: — ^That  I  may  be  perepicuoos  and  avoid  misconceptioD,  the  pro- 
position wliich  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  is  oommitted  to  writing,  and  is  as 
follows: 

It  has  long  been  my  intention  to  invest,  at  my  death,  one  thousand  pounds, 
current  money  of  this  state,  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  the  interest  only  of 
which  to  be  applied  in  instituting  a  school  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such  indigent  parents 
as  are  unable  to  give  it;  the  objects  to  be  considefed  of|  and  determined  on  by 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  when  apf^i^d^  by  the  parents,  or  ftiends  of 
the  children,  who  have  pretensions  to  t^nprovision. 

It  is  not  in  my  power,  at  this  tipe^  advance  the  above  sum ;  but  that  a 
measure,  which  may  be  productiv^f  good,  may  not  be  delayed,  I  will,  until  my 
death,  or  until  it  shall  be  more  convenient  for  my  estate  to  advance  the  princi- 
pal, pay  the  interest  thereof  to  wit,  fifty  pounds  anutially. 

Under  the  state  of  the  matter,  I  submit  to  jrour  consideration  the  practica- 
bility and  propriety  of  blending  the  two  institatioiis  together,  so  as  to  make  one 
seminary,  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  visitors,  or  such  other  establish- 
ment as  to  yuu  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  in  view,  and 
for  preserving  order,  regularity,  and  good  conduct  in  the  academy. 

My  intention,  &  I  have  before  intimated  is,  that  the  principal  sum  never  be 
broken  in  upon ;  the  interest  only  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  before  mentioned. 
It  was  also  my  intention  to  apply  the  latter  to  the  sole  purpose  of  education, 
and  of  that  sort  of  education  as  would  be  most  extensively  useful  to  people  of 
the  lower  class  of  citizens,  viz. :  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  so  as  to  fit 
tbem  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  fund,  if  confined  to  this,  would  compre- 
hend more  subjects.  But  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  proposition  I  now 
offer  can  be  made  to  comport  with  the  institution  of  the  school  which  is  already 
established,  and  approve  of  an  incorporation  of  them  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  and,  thereafter,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  should  con- 
ceive that  this  fund  would  be  more  advantageously  applied  towards  clothing 
and  schooling,  than  solely  to  the  latter,  I  will  acquiesce,  most  cheerfullv ;  and 
shall  be  ready,  as  soon  as  the  trustees  are  established  on  a  permanent  footings 
by  deed,  or  other  instrument  of  writing,  to  vest  the  aforesaid  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  in  them  and  their  successors  forever,  with  power  to  manage 
and  direct  the  same,  agreeable  to  these,  my  declared  intentions. 

DeeeTnber  174A,  1785.  G-.  Washington. 

The  above  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees,  and  they 
decided  it  was  best  to  appropriate  the  fund  to  the  institution  bb 
then  established,  and  wholly  for  schooling. 

By  his  last  will,  Washington  made  provision  for  the  payment  of 
the  above  sum  as  follows : 

To  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  I  give  and  be- 
queath, in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars  (20  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  AX 
towards  the  support  of  a  Free  School,  established  at,  and  annexed  to  the  said 
Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  educating^  such  orphan  children,  or  the  children 
of  such  other  poor  and  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with 
their  own  means. .  .in  lieu  of  the  thousand  pounds  g^ven  by  missive  letter. 

In  Jan.  1786,  Sam^l  Hanson  and  Wm.  Hartshome  were  appointed 

a  committee  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  Phillip  Webster  was  engaged 

in  June,  who  agreed  to  teach  twenty  boys,  for  the  sum  of  fifty 

pounds  per  annum,  in  reading  English,  writing,  and  the  common 

rules  of  arithmetic.    The  school  was  opened  in  the  third  story  of 
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the  Academy  bnilding,  and  the  teacher  was  permitted  to  talce  fif- 
teen additional  pupils  on  such  terms  as  he  could,  to  help  out  his 
support  Ue  was  to  furnish  fuel,  and  was  to  be  governed  and  regu- 
lated as  the  other  teachers  in  the  Academy  wpre,  by  the  Trustees. 
Subsequently  several  girls  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  school 
In  1789f  the  teacher  was  allowed  to  take  twenty  scholars  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  provided  for  by  the  fund.  In  August,  1795,  Mr. 
Edmund  Bdraonds  was  the  teacher,  and  he  was  permitted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  pupils  until  his  salary  should  reach  $500 
per  annum. 

In  1794,  President  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Rev.  James 
Muir,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  applied  for  his  annual  donation  for 

the  education  of  orphan  children : 

I  had  pleasure  in  appropriating  this  monej  to  such  uses,  as  I  always  shall  in 
that  of  paying  ib.  I  confess,  however,  I  shall  derive  satisfaction  from  knowing 
what  children  have  heretofore  received  the  benefit  of  it,  and  who  are  now  in 
the  enjoyment  thereof.  Never,  since  the  commencement  of  this  institution, 
have  I  received  the  least  information,  except  in  a  single  instasce,  on  this  head, 
although  applications  for  it  to  iudlviduals  has  been  frequently  made. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Muir  gave  a  particular  account  of  each 
of  the  children  who  were  assisted  in  their  education  by  Pres.  Wash- 
ington's donation.  They  were  mostly  from  the  poorest  class,  and 
some  of  them  even  destitute  of  any  other  aid. 

In  July,  1800,  the  city  government  agreed  to  appropriate  sixty 
ponnds  to  this  school,  which  they  had  hitherto  given  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  for  the  poor ;  and  they  were  to  have  the  right  to 
send  that  class  of  boys  to  the  school,  though  the  school  was 
limited  to  forty  scholars. 

In  March,  1812,  steps  were  taken  by  the  trustees  to  introduce 
the  Lancastrian  method  of  teaching,  which  was  agreed  upon,  and 
$2,000  were  granted  by  the  city  to  build  a  school-house  on  the 
Academy  lot,  for  the  school.  The  trustees  at^reed  to  receive  two 
hundred  pupils,  and  the  city  agreed  to  pay  1220  a  year  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  girls,  and  a  separate  school  in  a  private  house  was  arranged 
for  them ;  but  soon  abandoned.  The  building  -for  the  Lancastrian 
sohool  was  ready  in  August,  1812. 

In  June,  1829,  the  low  state  of  the  funds  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  so  as  to  render 
It  impracticable  to  carry  the  system  into  effect;  and  the  title  to  the 
lands  on  which  the  school-house  stood  was  granted  to  the  corpora* 
tion  of  the  city,  they  agreeing  to  continue  the  school  on  the  Lan- 
castrian plan,  from  the  funds  derived  from  Gen.  Washington's 
donation,  so  long  as  the  trustees  remained  satisfied  that  the  teacher 
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eoQtinned  to  attend  to  bis  duties  as  teacher  of  poor  of  the  town, 
agreeable  to  the  terras  of  the  beqnest*'  In  August,  1831,  as  there 
Trere  no  funds  to  support  the  school,  except  from  Gen.  W&shington^s 
donation,  it  was  thought  not  advisable  to  employ  a  teacher.  The 
donation  as  received  from  the  executors,  was  invested  in  twenty 
shares  of  stock  of  the  bank  of  Alexandria,  which  failed  in  1833.  As 
-there  were  no  indications  of  the  coming  failure,  which  took  the 
whole  city  by  surprise,  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Trustees  of  this 
chanty.  They  were  expressly  advised  by  Washington,  not  to 
change  the  investment  unless  there  were  indications  of  failure. 

Although  the  fund  was  lost,  the  city  authorities  continued  the 
school  trp  to  Nov.,  1861,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  war. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Washington  school-house  was  occupied 
for  a  school  for  colored  people.  In  1864  it  was  restored  to  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  a  school  with  from  eighty  to  ninety  pupils 
was  conducted  by  Henry  Clay  Speake.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Shay  and  a  female  assistant,  till  1871,  when  the  school  came  into 
the  general  state  organization  of  Public  Free  Schools.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  and  statistics,  communicated  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent (Richard  L.  Came,  Esq.,)  exhibit  the  present  (1878)  condi- 
tion of  the  Washington  School. 

On  the  10th  of  January,   1866,  the  City  Council  passed  the  fpllowing 

resolution : 

"  Reaohtd,  That  the  trust  committed  by  General  George  Washinjrton  to  the 
Board  of  Tnistees,  of  the  Alexandria  Academy,  on  tlie  nth  of  December, 
1785f  and  bj  said  trustees  transferred  to  the  Common  Ooancil  of  Alexandria^ 
on  the  31st  of  Aufcust,  1829,  be,  and  is  hereby,  again  transferred  to  the  Consol- 
idated Boards  of  District  School  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Educatioa 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  city  of  Alexandria." 

On  the  14th,  those  boards  (which  were  superseded  in  April,  1871,  by  the 

organization  of  the  City  School  Board,  composed  of  the  same  persons),  accepted  . 

the  charge  by  the  following  action : 

"  Besolved,  That  this  board  accepts  with  great  pleasure,  the  trust  so  commit- 
ted to  it,  and  that  the  school  so  transferred  under  it^  be  placed  until  further 
orders,  under  the  chaive  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Wai^hington 
District,  in  all  matters  of  which  this  board  can  not  legally  take  jurisdiction.'* 

In  Feb.  1878,  the  entire  enrollment  in  the  Washington  District 
was  864,  with  an  average  attendance  of  333.  The  schools  are 
open  to  any  white  boy  who  may  Itpply,  poor  or  rich,  orphan  or 
otherwise.     Colored  children  sre  taught  in  separate  schools. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  City  Superintendent,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Will  are  better  carried  out  under  the  state  and  city  system  of. 
Public  Free  Schools,  for  all  children,  than  by  a  special  appropriation 
equal  to  the  dividend  of  the  20  shares  of  stock  in  the  best  days  of 
the  bank,  for  the  benefit  of  thirty  or  forty  orphan  or  poor  children. 
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AUOUSTA  SEiaVABT — ^LIBBRTT  HALL — WA8HIN0T0ir  ACADBMT. 

Washington,  in  1706,  donated  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  located 
near  Lexington  in  Rockbridge  County,  Yii^nia,  100  shares  of  stuck 
in  the  James  River  Company,  and  confirmed  the  donation  in  his 
last  will.  This  seminary  was  originally  called  Augusta,  from  the 
county  in  which  it  was  started,  as  a  mathematical  and  classical  school 
in  1749.*  The  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  popular 
fervor,  which  burned  high  in  the  upper  country  of  Virginia,  in  1776. 
In  1785  it  was  removed  to  Lexington,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  donation  mentioned,  the  name  was  changed  in  1798,  to  Wash- 
ington Academy,  and  subsequently  (1826)  to  Washington  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  memorial  of  the  trustees,  prepared 
in  Jan.  1796,  to  give  the  President  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Academy  and  its  claims  to  his  fiavorable  consideration,  are  of 
historical  interest 

From  a  conviction  of  the  Dece88it7  and  utility  of  a  public  Seminaiy  to  com* 
plete  the  education  of  the  youth,  in  this  upper  part  of  the  State,  as  earlj  as 
the  year  1776,  a  Seminary — before  conducted  in  these  parts  under  the  form  of 
a  Grammar  school — received  the  nominal  title  of  an  Academy,  and  money  was 
collected  to  purchase  the  beginnings  of  a  library  and  some  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  a  phi.oeophical  and  mathematical  apparatus. 

The  question  then  was, — where  should  the  Seminary  be  fixed  7  Staunton 
was  proposed  by  some  to  be  the  proper  place,  as  the  most  ancient  and  populous 
town,  and  nearest  the  center  of  population  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  as  it 
then  stood.  But  considering  that  a  Public  Seminaiy,  which  was  to  be  of  per- 
manent duration  and  general  utility,  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  local 
circumstances  arising  from  temporary  causes;  and  viewing  the  extensive  lands 
upon  the  drains  of  Holston  to  the  soutliwest^  and  of  the  Kanawha  to  the  west, 
we  were  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  not  very  &r  distant  when  the  population 
upon  these  lands  must  equal,  if  not  exceed  the  population  upon  the  drains  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  northeast^  upon  one  of  which  drains  Staunton  stands.  We 
therefore  considered  the  waters  of  the  James  River,  as  forming  a  kind  of 
natural  aud  common  center.  We  also  felt  a  conviction  that  the  extensive  and 
fertile  lands  upon  James  River,  would  at  a  period  not  far  remote,  point  out  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  rendering  its  streams  navigable  above  the  moun- 
tains, and  we  have  been  happy  in  seeing  our  expectations  realizing  every  d;iy. 
We  therefore  concluded,  that  some  spot  in  the  tract  of  country  now  known  as 
Rockbridge  county,  would  be  the  proper  place,  and  Lexington  was  selected. 

Through  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  and  the  deceptions  of 
a  paper  currency,  together  with  other  midfortunes.  great  obstructions  were 
experienced,  but  being  happy  in  able  and  diligent  teachers,  we  were  enabled 
to  preserve  the  Academy  in  a  state  of  considerable  reputation  and  usefulness 
until  the  year  1782,  when  we  were  aided  by  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  granted  after  the  Revolution. 

In  1793,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  some  sacrifice  of  private  property, 
we  were  enabled  to  erect  and  finish  plain  but  neat  buildings  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  accommodate  between  forty  and  fifty  students,  and  the  business  of 
education  is  now  in  full  train,  and  the  Seminary  in  as  high  reputation  as  could 

*  The  fint  tMcher  wo*  Robert  Alexander,  a  Beoteh-Irith  immigntot,  who  broaj(ht  wiUi  him 
4  decree  of  A.  H  ,  from  Dublin  Univeni^,  aboot  1743.  Be  wat  nieceeded  by  Rer.  John  Biowa, 
D.  D.,  in  1753.  In  1774,  William  Graham  beoame  hii  awittant,  and  in  1770.  prineipaL  Under 
Mr  Gfahotn*»judioiou»  administration  tfie  iniUtution  was  removed  to  Leztnfton,  and  a 
ment  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ilaoo^m;  to  artabibh  a  new  Semlnaiy  of  Laarniaf, 
toned  to  the  enlarpment  of  thii  Aeademj. 
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be  expected  withont  fuods.  ICanj  young  gentlemen  have  finished  their  educa- 
tion here,  who  are  now  serving  their  country  with  reputation  and  usefulness  in 
different  professional  departments,  and  a  number  are  now  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  same  end. 

In  September,  1706,  Gen.  Washington  in  a  communication  to 
Governor  Brooke,  as  to  the  insitiution  to  receive  his  donation,  says : 

After  csrefiil  inquiries  to  ascertain  that  place  (in  the  upper  country),  I  have 
upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  destined  the  hundred  shares 
in  the  James  River  Company,  to  the  use  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  Rock- 
bridge County. 

In  acknowledging  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  Jnne,   1798, 

Washington  writes: 

To  promote  literature  in  this  rising  empire,  and  to  encourage  the  arts, 
have  ever  been  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.  And  if  the  dona* 
tinn  which  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
has  enabled  me  to  bestow  on  Liberty  Hall — now,  by  your  politeness,  called 
Washington  Academy — is  likely  to  prove  a  means  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it 
will  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  my  desires. 

In  1803  the  Cincinnati  Society,  composed  of  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  war^  organized  to  perpetuate  kindly 
acquaintance  among  themselves,  and  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  families  of  soldiers,  decided  to  dissolve  the  asso- 
ciation and  apply  their  funds  to  some  benevolent  object.  On  the 
representation  of  the  trustees,  and  '  influenced  by  the  example  of 
Washington  and  a  desire  to  promote  his  patriotic  purpose,'  they 
appropriated  their  funds,  amounting  to  $26,000,  to  Washington 
Academy.  On  the  basis  of  this  endowment,  the  Cincinnati  Profes- 
sorship was  created.  An  annual  address  by  the  first  scholar  of  the 
graduating  class,  is  delivered  in  commemoration  of  the  objects  of 
the  Cincinnati  &9ciety. 

In  1826,  John  Robinson,  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  a  soldier 
under  Washington,  bequeathed  his  entire  estate  to  the  college,  out 
of  which  an  endowment  of  $40,000  was  realized  to  found  the 
Robinson  Professorship. 

During  the  military  occupation  of  Lexington,  in  June,  1864,  the 
buildings  sustained  damages,  as  well  as  the  cabinets  and  library,  but 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  accession  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  to  the  presidency,  liberal  donations  were  received  from  the 
north  and  the  west,  as  well  as  from  Virginia,  to  repair  damages,  and 
equip  and  endow  the  institution  more  liberally  than  before.  Mr. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  of  New  York,  in  1865  contributed  $16,000, 
by  which  a  chair  of  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Practical  Me- 
chanics was  instituted;  Mr.  Rathmel  Wilson  of  Philadelphia, 
donated  many  rare  and  valuable  books ;  and  citizens  of  Kentucky 
endowed  a  Professorship  of  History  and  Political  Economy.  The 
whole  amount  of  endowment  yielding  income,  exceeds  $200,000. 
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Id  1806,  Mr.  Barlow  published  the  *  Prospectus  of  a  National 
Institution^  to  be  established  in  the  United  States^  withoat  his  name 

or  title  page.     It  opens  with  these  paragraphs : 

*The  project  for  erecting  a  univereitj  at  tlie  seat  of  government  is  brought 
ihrward  at  a  happy  moment,  and  on  a  liberal  principle.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  hope  for  an  extensive  endowment  from  the  raunifioenoe  of  individ- 
qaJa,  as  well  as  from  the  government  itself.  This  expectation  will  naturaUy 
lead  us  to  enlarge  oar  ideas  on  that  sabjeot,  and  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  its 
practical  operation  than  has  usually  been  contemplated  in  institotions  of  similar 
nature. 

Two  distinct  objects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  been  kept  asunder,  may, 
and  ought  to  be  united ;  they  are  both  of  great  national  importance ;  and  b^ 
being  embraced  in  the  same  institution  they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acquisi- 
tion. These  are  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  associations  of  sdentiflc 
men,  and  the  dissemination  of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  country  so  vast  as  to  lead  the  mind  to 
anticipate  a  scene  of  social  intercourse,  and  interest  unexampled  in  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  This  territory  presents  and  will  present  such  a  variety 
of  productions,  natural  and  artificial,  such  a  diversity  of  connections  abroad, 
and  of  manners,  habits,  and  propensities  at  home,  as  will  create  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  diverge  and  separate  the  views  of  those  who  shall  inhabit  the  different 
regions  within  our  limits.  It  is  most*  essential  to  the  happiness  and  to  the 
preservation  of  their  republican  principles,  that  this  tendency  to  a  separation 
should  be  overbalanced  by  superior  motives  to  a  harmony  or  sentiment ;  that 
they  may  habitually  feel  that  community  of  interest  on  whKh  the  federal  system 
is  founded.  This  desirable  object  is  to  be  attained,  not  only  by  the  operations 
of  the  government  in  its  several  departments,  but  by  those  of  literature,  sciences, 
and  art&  Tlie  liberal  sciences  are  in  their  nature  republican ;  ti^ey  delight  in 
reciprocal  communication,  they  cherish  fraternal  feelings,  and  lead  to  a  freedom 
of  intercourse,  combined  with  the  restraints  of  society,  which  together  con- 
tribute to  our  improvement. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  develop  the  usefulness  of  the  National 
Institution,  in  preparing  a  class  of  men  who  shall  be  capable  of 
'exploring  the  natural  productions  and  capabilities  of  public  improve- 
ments of  different  parts  of  the  country — of  making  exact  surveys, 
maps  and  charts,  preparatory  to  constructing  roads,  bridges,  and 
canals ;  of  perfecting  a  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  nautical  aids 
for  coastwise  and  ocean  commerce ;  for  encouraging  new  branches 
of  industry,  by  premiums  for  discoveries,  and  purchase  of  inven- 
tions, that  these  advantages  may  become  the  common  property  of 
citizens  at  large ;  and  bringing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  our  continent,  both  within  and  without  our  jurisdiction,  into 
the  domain  of  culture  and  civilization.'  These  are  noble  objects  for 
a  National  Institution,  but  Mr.  Barlow  dwells  upon  others  more 
purely  scientific — in  the  realms  of  mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  mathematics, — in  the  fine  arts,  literature, 
morals,  and  political  philosophy.  '  The  arts  of  drawing,  painting, 
statuary,  engraving,  music,  poetry,  ornamental  architecture,  and 
gardening  would  [under  the  encouragement  of  such  an  Institution] 
employ  a  portion  of  the  surplus  time  and  money  of  our  citizens.' 
In  these  remarks  Mr.  Barlow  anticipates  the  movem^its  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 
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To  fortify  his  views  the  aathor  cites  the  examples  of  France,  in 
snpportiDg. — 1.  A  school  of  Miues;  2.  A  school  of  Roads  and 
Bridges ;  3.  The  Consenratorj  of  the  useful  Arts ;  4.  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  with  the  botanical  garden,  and  collections  of  ani- 
mals and  minerals ;  5.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  6.  The  National 
Library,  with  its  600,000  volumes ;  7.  Tlie  Mint,  with  its  laboratory 
and  lectures ;  8.  The  Military  School  of  engineering  and  artillery ; 
0.  The  Prytanenm,  or  schools  for  children  who  have  died  in  the 
public  service,  and  others  who  proved  worthy  on  examination  ;  10. 
College  of  France,  with  its  endowe<i^  professorships ;  11.  Schools  of 
Medicine;  12.  Veterinary  School;  13.  The  Observatory ;  14.  Bureau 
of  Longitude;  15.  Polytechnic  School;  16.  The  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
Ac.  These  and  other  institutions  place  the  educational  facilities 
of  France  on  a  higher  plane  than  they  ever  occupied  before,  and 
are  worthy  of  our  study,  and  some  of  them  of  our  adoption. 

Mr.  Barlow  also  cites  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Royal  Society,  Observatory,  Royal 
Institution,  as  deserving  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Central  UniveraUy^  o^  or  near  Washington, 
To  the  National  Institution,  begun  by  the  appointment  of  a  few 
members  of  acknowledged  national  eminence,  and  increased  by 
representatives  from  each  State,  of  men  eminent  in  special  depart- 
ments, he  would  give  the  establishment  of  a  Central  University  a(, 
or  near  Washington,  with  laboratories,  libraries,  and  apparatus  for 
the  sciences  and  the  arts ;  and  gardens  for  botany  and  agricultural 
experiments.  With  this  might  be  associated  the  Military  Academy, 
the  Naval  Academy,  the  Mint,  and  Patent  office.  Most  of  these, 
which  now  exist  in  Washington  in  isolated,  and  for  educational 
purposes,  sometimes  useless  condition,  could  have  been  combined 
and  developed  into  a  magnificent  university  or  polytechnic  school. 

Oonehtding  Observations — Atfridged. 

8ach  is  the  outline  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  that  would  f^eem  to 
promiae  the  gcreatest  benefits.  And,  although  under  present  circumstances,  it 
is  doubtless  too  extensive  to  be  carried  into  immediate  practice  in  all  its  parts, 
jet  tliere  are  strong  reasons  to  wish  that  its  general  basis  may  be  preserved 
entire  in  the  law  for  incorporating  the  institution. 

1.  As  we  must  solicit  donations  fVom  individual  citizens,  and  depend  princi- 
pally on  them  for  its  endowments,  we  ought  to  have  a  basis  on  which  they  can 
repose  their  confidence.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  board  of  trustees,  standing 
on  the  ground  of  a  corporation-— composed  of  men  of  known  character  and 
responsibility,  anxious  to  promote  the  object^  and  pledged  in  honor  and  reputa- 
tion for  its  ultimate  success. 

2.  The  present  appears  to  be  a  more  favorable  moment  for  an  establishment 
of  this  kind.  A  general  opinion  now  prevails,  that  education  has  been  too 
much  and  too  long  neglected  in  most  parts  of  oar  country. 

3.  The  institution  will  begin  upon  a  small  scale. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  several  men  of  science  without  any  compensation  but 
the  pleasure  of  being  useful,  may  be  engaged  to  give  courses  of  lectures  during 
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the  next  winter,  on  some  of  the  higher  brancheti  of  knowledge,  siich  as  chemis- 
trji  matheroaticfl,  political  economy,  jurisprudence.  Such  courses  will  g^iTe 
attractions  to  the  capitol,  Tariegate  the  scene  and  relieve  the  labors  of  those 
who  manage  her  great  coucourse ;  and  draw  to  this  place  many  young  men 
from  the  different  States,  who  being  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  finishing  their 
edacation,  are  often  driven  to  Europe.  This  would  be  a  beginning  for  the  uni- 
Tenity  and  lead  to  its  interior  organization. 

6.  Coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  at  an  age,  when  impressions 
on  the  mind  are  not  easily  effaced,  the  bent  of  intellect  wiU  attain  a  similarity 
in  all,  diversified  only  by  what  nature  has  done  before ;  their  moral  charactere 
would  be  cast  in  a  kindred  mold ;  they  would  form  friendships  which  their 
sabeequent  pursuits  in  life  would  never  destroy.  This  would  greutly  tend  to 
strengthen  the  political  union  of  the  States,  a  union  which,  though  founded  on 
permanent  interest,  cim  only  be  supported  by  a  permanent  sense  of  that  interesL 

When  the  men  wIh>  have  finished  their  education  in  this  central  seat,  shall 
return  to  it,  in  maturer  life,  clothed  with  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  same  will  enliven  the  liberal  impres- 
sions of  youth,  combined  with  the  cautions  that  experience  will  have  taught 
They  wiU  bring  from  home  the  feelings  and  interests  of  their  own  districts;  and 
they  will  mingle  them  here  with  those  of  the  nation.  From  such  men  the  in- 
stitution muy  perceive  the  good  it  may  have  done ;  and  fix>m  them  it  will  learn 
what  new  openings  may  be  found  in  the  different  States,  from  its  extension. 

The  following  lucmoranda,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Hon.  G.  C. 
Verplanck,  is  on  the  copy  of  the  Prospecttu^  in  the  N.  Y.  Historical 
Society,  as  having  been  communicated  to  him  by  Senator  Mitchell 

"In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1806,  Mr.  Logan  introduced  a 
bill  to  incorporate  a  National  Academy,  whidi  was  read  and  passed  to  a  second 
readinjr.  On  the  5th,  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Logan,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Adams;  on  the  24th,  it  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  naiicnaL  The  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  The  vote  was  yeiy 
strong  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  no  division  was  called.  The  bill  was 
then  referred  to  a  select  committee  who  never  reported ;  and  so  ended  this 
favorite  and  labored  project  of  Mr.  Barlow.  He  explained  his  plan  of  the 
academy  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  circulated  extensively  at  the  time.  It  was 
modeled  substantially  after  the  National  Institutions  of  France,  with  modifica- 
tions to  suit  the  condition  of  the  United  States.** 

Mr.  Barlow,  in  an  Oration  delivered  at  Washington^  Jvly  4, 1 809, 
at  the  request  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  the  District  of  Cofumbiay 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  nniversal  education  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States 
and  the  republican  Government  based  on  that  union. 

The  strength  of  the  Union  must  lie  in  the  habitual  conpcitHisness  of  its  benefi- 
cence, and  in  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  evils  which  would  result  from  m 
dismemberment  We  can  not  rely  on  standing  armies,  or  laws  against  treason, 
or  misdemeanors,  or  the  criminal  code.  Tlie  people  must  become  habituated  to 
enjoy  a  visible,  palpable,  incontestable  good ;  a  greater  good  than  they  could 
promise  themselves  from  any  change.  Tliey  must  have  information  enough  to 
perceive  it,  to  reason  upon  it,  to  know  when  they  enjoy  it,  whence  it  flowsi, 
how  it  was  attained,  how  it  is  to  be  preserved,  and  how  it  may  be  lost.  To 
despair  of  preserving  the  federal  union  of  these  republics,  for  nn  indefinite 
length  of  time  without  a  dismemberment,  is  to  lose  the  highest  hopes  of  human 
society,  the  greatest  promise  of  bettering  its  condition  that  the  efforts  of  all  gen- 
erations have  produced.  The  man  of  sensibUity  who  can  contemplate  without 
horror  the  dismemberment  of  this  empire,  has  not  well  conaideri'd  its  effects. 
And  yet  I  scarcely  mingle  in  society  for  a  day  without  hearing  it  predicted,  and 
the  prediction  uttered  with  a  levity  bordering  on  indifference,  and  that,  too,  by 
well  disposed  men  of  every  politiral  party.  I  am  not  yet  so  unhappr  as  to  be- 
lieve in  this  direction.  But  I  should  be  forced  to  believe  in  it,  if  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  use  of  other  means  than  those  we  have  yet  employed  to  perpetuate 
the  union  of  these  Stiites — education  and  inter-State  intercourse. 
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JosBPH  Earl  Sheffield,  whose  timely,  continaous,  and  large 
eontributioDs  to  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  not  only  se- 
cured its  immediate  success,  bat  placed  its  expansive  course  of 
instmction  on  a  permanent  basis,  was  born  in  Southport,  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  June  19th,  1798.  His  father,  Paul  King 
Sheffield,  with  his  father  and  brother,  were  largely  engaged  in  the 
shipping  interest,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rcvola- 
tion  in  an  armed  vessel,  equipped  and  sailed  by  themselves,  under 
authority  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  mother  was  Mabel 
Thorp,  daughter  of  Captain  Walter  Thorp,  of  Southport,  a  ship- 
miuter  and  ship-owner  in  the  Cuba  trade,  The  extensive  business 
of  both  theSheffields  and  Thorp  was  crippled  and  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  year  1807,  then  not  fourteen  years  old,  and  with  only  the 
elementary  instrnction  of  a  '  village  school  as  it  was,^  young  Sheffield 
made  a  voyage  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  in  a  vessel  of  his  uncle^s.  This 
trip,  with  «  subsequent  one  of  the  same  kind,  cured  him  of  all  sea- 
going propensities,  but  awakened  a  great  desire  to  see  the  world, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  its  concerns.  In  the  following  year,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Stephen  Fowler,  in  Newbem,  and 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  Webb,  of  the 
same  place,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1812.  Dr.  Webb 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  scientific 
physician,  and  his  instruction  and  influence  were  of  the  highest 
service  to  young  Sheffield.  The  only  surviving  child  of  Dr.  Webb, 
Mrs,  Robert  Higgin,  of  Liverpool,  England,  in  1871  endowed  a  pro- 
fe^orship  (The  Higgin  Professorship  of  Dynamic  Engineering)  in  • 
the  Yale  Scientific  School  by  a  gift  of  JB6,000,  which  yielded  the 
capita]  of  $28,000. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  in  1812,  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  declared ;  and  in  a  swift  sailing  vessel,  of  which  he  was 
supercargo,  he  ran  the  blockade  maintained  by  British  cruisers  off 
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Sandy  Hook,  and  established  a  trade  in  naval  stores  between  New- 
bern  and  New  York — profitable  to  his  employers  and  his  own  busi- 
ness experience.  In  the  year  following,  he  became  partner  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  Newbern,  where  he  resided,  while  the  other 
partners  resided  in  New  York.  Thf  peace  of  1815  found  the  house 
in  Newbern  with  a  heavy  sitock  of  goods  on  hand  purchased  at  war 
prices,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  liabilities  to  be  met  by  the 
sale  of  the-  same  goods  in  a  rapidly  falling  market  Left  to  his  own 
judgment,  he  disposed  of  every  thing  saleable  as  fast  as  he  could  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  make,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  naval 
stores  then  in  demand  in  the  New  York  market,  for  which  they  were 
at  once  shipped.  There  they  were  sold ;  and  the  debts  of  the  concern 
liquidated.  The  profits  on  his  shipments  to  New  York  more  than 
made  good  the  losses  in  Newbern,  to  the  gratification  of  his  partners 
and  the  surprise  of  his  more  timid  and  tardy  neighbors  who  were 
swept  into  bankruptcy  in  the  revulsions  which  involved  almost  the 
entire  mercantile  community  at  that  time.  In  1816,  the  young 
merchant,  theh  not  twenty-three  years  old,  started  out  on  horseback 
into  the  frontier  country  to  find  a  market  for  such  goods  as  remained 
unsold.  He  rode  over  one  thousand  milea  through  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  to  Fort  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama  river ;  and  not 
finding  on  his  way  any  town  sufficiently  inviting  for  his  purpose,  he 
dropped  down  the  river  to  Mobile,  then  a  place  of  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, with  a  small  garrison  of  United  States  troops.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  territorial  government  over  the  district  recently  acquired 
from  the  Indians,  had  stimulated  an  immense  imigration  from 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  there 
were  clear  indications  that  a  commercial  city  would  be  built  up  on 
the  bay  of  Mobile,  into  which  two  beautiful  rivers,  each  navigable 
for  five  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  poured  their  waters.  With 
faith  in  the  future  of  Alabama,  he  decided  to  locate  at  Mobile,  and 
at  once  ordered  by  letter  the  shipment  of  the  entire  stock  of  goods 
unsold  at  Newbern.  Here  he  pursued  the  same  policy  of  selling  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  a  falling  market,  and  investing  lai^ely,  and  as 
fast  as  possible,  in  articles  which  were  in  demand  in  New  York.  And 
thus  in  a  few  months  his  stock  of  unsaleable  goods  in  Carolina  were 
converted  into  cotton  and  peltries  which  commanded  a  good  price 
at  once  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  resulting  in  large  profits  to 
himself  and  partners. 

Having  wound  up  the  afiairs  of  the  mercantile  firm  originally  lo- 
cated in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sheffield  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
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which  taxed  all  his  energies,  and  was  more  fniitfal  in  varied  experi- 
ence than  in  pecuniary  profits — the  building  on  a  better  commercial 
site  the  future  city  of  Mobile.  The  original  settlement  on  the  west 
side  of  Mobile  bay  was  not  as  eligible  for  shipping  and  large  busi'- 
ness  purposes  as  a  location  on  the  east  side.  This  was  seen  by 
Josiah  Blakeley,  a  merchant  of  Ne^r  York,  prior  even  to  the  cession 
of  the  Spanish  claim ;  and  at  the  earliest  mopnent,  after  the  extension 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  purchased  a  large  tract, 
which  he  called  BlakeUy,  The  war  of  1812  arrested  all  improve- 
ments, and  down  to  1816  not  a  single  building  had  been  erected. 
In  that  year,  two  firms,  Peters  and  Stebbins  of  New  York,  and 
Coolidge  and  Bright  of  Boston,  reached  Mobile  about  the  same 
time  with  young  Sheffield,  and  the  three  entertaining  similar  views 
of  the  eligible  sitaation  of  the  Blakeley  tract  for  a  commercial  city, 
entered  into  a  partnership,  and  in  the  fall  of  1817  commenced 
building  on  a  lage  scale ;  providing  for  the  educational  and  religious 
wants  of  the  prospective  population  by  a  school-house  and  a  church, 
as  well  as  hotels,  stores,  Avharves,  and  warehouses.  But  the  vested 
interests  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  an  established  trade, 
proved  too  much  for  the  young  firm,  and  Mr.  Sheffield  with  his 
partners  retired  in  time  to  prosecute  their  regular  mercantile  career 
in  their  first  location  in  Mobile. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Sheffield  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Henry 
Kneeland,  an  old,  wealthy,  and  respected  merchant  of  New  York, 
which  ripened  into  a  confidential  friendship,  and  introduced  him  to 
large  commercial  transactions,  principally  in  cotton,  with  first  class 
business  men  in  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
other  ports.  He  became  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  cotton,  and 
the  confidential  director  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  the  Mobile  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  having  held  for  some  time  before  a  seat  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  bank  of  Mobile.  In  1830-31,  he  advised  Mr. 
Biddle  of  the  evidence  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  branch  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  by  which  immense  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  a  system  of  accommodation  loans,  which, 
in  case  of  panic,  would  involve  the  bank  in  serious  losses,  and  pos- 
sible embarrassment.  His  information  led  to  a  change  in  the 
officers,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  branch,  by  which  the  means  of  the 
bank  were  restored  to  their  regular  channels,  without  injury  to  the 
parties  concerned.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Mobile 
branch,  which  he  not  only  declined,  but  resigned  his  position  as 
director,  lest  his  advice  as  to  the  policy  of  the  bank  should  be 
attributed  to  personal  interest 
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Although  his  commercial  Btanding  was  at  its  height,  and  his 
business  connections  such  as  to  promise  veiy  large  returns,  Mr. 
Sheffield  felt,  in  1835,  it  would  be  better  for  his  family  to  remove 
from  Mobile  to  the  North.  He  had  married  in  1822,  Miss  Maria 
St.  John,  daughter  of  Col.  T.  St.  John,  of  Walton,  Delaware  Co., 
New  York.  With  her  and  their  children,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  he 
took  passage  for  New  York.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  he 
purchased  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  house  on  Elm  street,  built  by 
Nathan  Smith,  which  he  occupied  about  twenty  years,  then  remov- 
ing to  the  town  residence  on  Hillhouse  avenue.  He  soon  purchased 
the  adjoining  property,  not  to  enlarge  his  own  grounds,  but  to  con- 
vert the  building  which  occupied  it  into  accommodations  for  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  library  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College ;  and  finally,  when  those  accommodations  became  too  re- 
stricted, to  erect  on  a  site  taken  from  his  own  garden,  another 
building  more  extensive,  at  an  aggregate  cost,  including  site,  build- 
ings, and  equipment,  of  over  $400,000.  Before  dwelling  on  the 
inception  and  development  of  this  great  institution  of  science  and 
industrial  arts,  and  the  other  educational  benefactions  of  its  founder, 
we  will  note  briefly  Mr.  Sheffield's  business  enterprises  after  he  be- 
came a  resident  in  New  Haven. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Sheffield^ removal  to  New  Haven  (1835)  the 
Farmington  Canal,  projected  by  James  Hillhouse,  and  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  had  broken  down  for  the  want  of 
funds.  Efforts  were  then  being  put  forth  by  Judge  Daggett,  Nathan 
Smith,  and  other  prominent  citizens,  to  resuscitate  it,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company.  In  1840, 
Mr.  Sheffield,  in  connection  with  Seth  P.  Staples  of  New  York 
(formerly  of  New  Haven),  Isaac  H.  Townsend,  Henry  Famam,  and 
others,  of  New  Haven,  bought  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  made 
the  necessary  advances  to  complete  the  canal,  and  put  it  in  full 
operation  to  Northampton  (82  miles).  The  funds  were  chiefly 
advanced  by  Mr.  Sheffield,  and  the  engineering  operations  by  Mr. 
Famam^  and  the  work  was  completed,  and  kept  in  operation  until 
1844.  In  that  year  Mr.  Sheffield  found  it  desirable,  in  connection 
with  some  unclosed  commercial  operations,  to  visit  England  and 
France,  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  company,  and  before  leaving  the 
country,  in  a  New  Haven  paper  (the  Morning  Courier)  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  substituting  a  Railroad  for  the  Canal,  as  more  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  traffic  and  travel  On  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  found  the  su^estion  had  been  favorably  received, 
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surveys  bad  been  made,  and  bis  return  awaited  to  begin  tbe  work. 
He  was  indaced  to  bay  back  tbe  stock  of  tbe  Canal  company  at 
double  and  treble  tbe  price  be  bad  sold  it  for,  tbe  year. previous. 

A  new  cbarter  was  obtained,  tbe  necessary  advances  made,  and 
under  the  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  Farnam,  tbe  grading  was  done, 
the  rails  laid,  and  tbe  road  opened  to  Plainville  (28  miles)  in  1846. 
At  this  date,  only  58  shares  (out  of  1,000)  were  owned  in  New 
Haven,  and  50  of  these  were  owned  by  three  individuals,  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Sheffield.  The  business  men  of  that  city  did  not 
appreciate  the  enterprise,  and  resisted  all  urgency  to  subscribe  to 
complete  the  road.  Upon  which  Mr.  Sheffield  wound  up  the  ac- 
counts, and  leased  the  road  to  tbe  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road Company  for  twenty  years.  Under  new  assurances  of  cooper- 
ation in  1847,  the  books  were  again  opened,  and  tbe  road  put  under 
contract  to  Collinsville ;  and  in  spite  of  refusals  to  subscribe,  and 
open  opposition  from  those  who  bad  promised  aid,  tbe  road  was  in 
due  time  opened  to  Collinsville,  to  the  State  line,  to  Westfield,  and 
.  finally  to  Northampton,  and  put  in  successful  operation — all  due  to 
tbe  combined  energy  of  Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Farnam. 

To  Mr.  Sheffield  belongs  tbe  credit  of  clearly  seeipg  the  practi- 
cability of  a  railroad  between  New  Haven  and  New  York ;  of  urg- 
ing the  undertaking  against  the  objections  of  prominent  men  in  New 
York  and  New  Haven,  and  along  the  line  of  road,  on  account  of  tbe 
expensive  bridges  required  for  a  road-bed  near  the  shore  over  the 
estuaries  and  rivers,  and  the  deep  cuts,  and  fillings,  if  carried  further 
inland.  Obtaining  the  first  charter  for  this  purpose  in  May,  1844, 
through  the  agency  of  Judge  Hitchcock  of  New  Haven,  and  em- 
ploying Prof.  Twining  (Alexander,  then  of  Middlebury  College)  to 
make  tbe  preliminary  survey  at  bis  sole  expense ;  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  in  all  the  labors  of  the  construction  period,  be 
was  the  active  working  director,  until  dissatisfied  with  the  mysteri- 
ous way  in  which  the  president  (Schuyler)  managed  the  finances  of 
tbe  corporation,  Mr.  Sheffield  resigned  his  directorship,  and  sold 
'out  his  stock  several  years  before  any  frauds  were  actually  dis- 
covered, in  time  to  save  the  loss  of  dividends,  and  depreciation  of 
sbares,  in  consequence  of  these  frauds. 

Having  a  large  farm  near  Chicago,  Mr.  Sheffield,  in  October,  1850, 
made  a  journey  there,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Farnam,  who 
had,  on  his  suggestion  in  tbe  previous  August,  made  a  tour  of  that 
part  of  tbe  country,  with  a  view  of  engaging  either  as  engineer  or 
contractor  in  some  of  tbe  numerous  railroads  then  projected.     The 
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result  of  these  visits  was  the  constroction  and  equipment  of  a  rail- 
road between  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  (a  distance  of  180  miles),  by 
Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Farnam,  at  an  outlay  of  over  $5,000,000, 
within  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
one  year  and  a  half  shbrt  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  contract. 
They  originated  and  were  responsible,  personally,  for  the  memorable 
*  excursion '  which  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Chicago 
to  Rock  Island,  and  thence  by  steamers  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  which  over  one  thousand  persons  participated,  including  ex- 
President  Fillmore  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  foreign  ministers, 
eminent  statesmen,  clergymen,  scholars,  and  over  four  hundred 
ladies,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  After  arrangements 
were  all  perfected,  the  Railroad  company  volunteered  to  pay  half 
the  cost  (which  was  $50,000)  and  thus  shared  with  Messrs.  Sheffield 
and  Famam,  the  public  honors  of  this  earliest  excursion  between 
our  mighty  lakes  and  mighty  rivers.  Not  a  delay  or  accident  of 
any  kind  occurred,  by  rail  or  by  steamer,  and  each  train  and  boat 
was  *  on  time.' 

In  the  company  which,  in  extension  of  the  Rock  Island  Road, 
constructed  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  and  the  Rock 
Island  Bridge,  Mr.  Sheffield  was  a  director,  until  the  road  was 
opened  to  Iowa  City  in  1856,  when,  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  his  colleagues,  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
with  his  family.  There  they  remained  two  years,  Mr.  Sheffield 
obtaining  the  rest  he  so  much  needed. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEPACTIONa 

Beside  his  large  donations  to  the  Yale  Scientific  School  and  the 
Trinity  Parish  School  and  Home  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Sheffield  has 
contributed  liberally  to  other  educational  institutions  in  Connecti- 
cut, notably  to  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown,  and 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  To  the  former  it  is  understood  he  is  by 
far  the  largest  benefactor  at  the  present  time,  though  a  recent  be- 
quest (still  in  litigation)  may  result  in  a  sum  as  large,  or  even 
larger.  He  also,  some  years  since,  gave  three-quarters  of  a  square 
of  twenty  acres  in  Chicago  to  the  Tf^eological  Seminary  of  the 
North-west,  for  educational  purposes,  on  a  part  of  which  their 
college  buildings  are  erected ;  and  the  nnoccnpied  portion  of  the 
lots  are  now  very  valuable.  Mr.  Sheffield's  donations  to  the  Young 
Men's  Institute  in  New  Haven,  to  the  Trinity  Parish  School,  and 
to  other  institutions,  have  been  very  generous  and  ample.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  his  educational  bene&ctions  exceeds  $650,000. 
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UBTTER  OF  MR.  SHEFFIELD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

New  Haven,  March  26tk,  1859. 

Gentlemen — Having  on  former  occasions  presented  to  your  Institution  two 
several  sums  of  $5,000  in  the  shares  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Company,  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  'Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,* 
and  having  more  recently  presented  you  with  the  lot  and  building  on  tlie  comer 
of  Grove  and  Prospect  streets,  known  as  the  Medical  Ck>llege,  also  for  use  of 
said  '  Scientific  School/  &Qd  being  desirous  of  making  this  latter  gift  available 
to  their  occupancy  and  use  at  an  early  day,  which,  however,  can  not  be  done 
without  large  and  costly  additions  amounting,  as  estimated,  to  some  $25,000. 
And  having  been  informed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scientific  School, 
that  there  is  at  present  but  faint  hopes  of  receiving  money  by  subscription  to 
make  these  improvements,  I  beg  to  propose  to  make  said  additions  and  improve- 
ments at  my  own  cost  and  expense,  under  the  direction  and  sanction  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  Professors  J.  A.  Dana,  John  A.  Porter,  B,  Silliman,  Jr., 
Wm.  A.  Norton,  and  E.  C.  Herrick,  whose  approval  in  writing  is  to  be  had  be- 
fore said  alterations  and  additions  are  commenced. 

The  only  condition  I  ask  in  return  for  these  contemplated  expenditures  is, 
that  when  the  work  is  completed,  and  approved  by  said  committee,  or  a  major- 
ity of  them,  the  College  will,  if  requested  by  me,  return  to  me  the  100  shares 
of  stock  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company,  (my  former  gifts.) 

I  reserve  the  right  to  proceed  no  (aster  with  the  work  than  my  convenience 
will  admit;  hoping,  however,  to  do  a  good  portion  of  it  this  year  (1859.) 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Jo&  E.  Shefhelo. 


president  WOOLSET  to  MR.  SHEFFIELD. 

Yale  College,  July  28th,  1860. 
Dear  Sir — ^I  have  been  directed  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  .College,  at  their 
late  meeting,  to  express  to  you  their  thanks  for  your  very  great  munificence  in 
fitting  up  and  enlarging  the  building  which  you  had  already  conveyed  to  them ; 
and  which  now  is,  probably,  the  most  convenient  and  extensive  establishment 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  any  where  to  be  found  in  .this  country. 

I  am  also  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  said  Corporation  voted,  that  the 
building,  unless  you  should  wish  otherwise,  should  be  called  the  Sheffield  Col- 
lege of  Science,  or  by  some  similar  name— preserving  at  all  events  the  name  of 
tiie  foonder,  and  testifying  hereafter  our  gratitude  for  his  act 
I  am,  sir  very  respectfiilly  your  faithful  servant, 

Theodore  D.  Woolset. 

mb.  shbffielb  to  president  woolbey. 

New  Haven,  30th  July,  1860.      ) 
Monday  Morning.  ) 

Dear  Sir — I  have  just  received  your  obliging  and  complimentary  note  of  the 

28th,  conveying  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  to 

eonnect  my  name  in  some  way  with  the  department  of  College,  for  which  the 

bnlidings  formerly  conveyed  to  the  College  by  me,  and  repently  fitted  up  and 

enlarged,  are  intended  to  be  used. 
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While  I  verj  fully  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  motiyes  which  have  led 
the  Corporation  to  express  this  wish,  I  beg  to  assare  yon  that  I  can  not,  for 
several  reasons,  consent ;  but  the  only  reason  now  neceasarj  to  give  is,  that  anj 
such  step  would  be  very  likely  to  conflict  with  the  moyenaents  now  under  con- 
sideration with  me  and  others,  for  the  further  adranoement  of  said  Scientific 
School.  I  must  therefore  respectfully  request  that  nothing  further  may  be  in- 
timated for  the  present 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  Jo&  E.  SHErriELa 


HR.  SHEFFIELD  TO  THE  PRfiSIDEMT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  TALE  O0LLB6EL 

New  Haven,  October  2d,  1860. 
Gentlehen — I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith,  viz. : 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  stock  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 

Company. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  1st  Mortgage  Land-grant  Bonds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Railroad  Company. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  1st  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Hampshire  and  Ham- 
den  Railroad  Company. 

Making  an  aggregate  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  annual  income  of  which,  I 
request  and  direct  you  to  appropriate  as  follows — ^viz. : 

One-half  of  said  income  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  the  ScientificSchool  of  Yale  College.    * 

One-quarter  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  said 
school. 

One-quarter  toward  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  said  school : 
and  this  donation  is  made  on  the  express  condition  that  neither  the  principal 
nor  the  income  of  it  shall,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  or  be  applied  to  any  other  object,  or  department  of  College,  than 
the  present  Scientific  School,  by  whatever  name  it  may  hereafter  be  called. 

The  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  Scientific 
School,  and  presentation  of  them  to  College,  and  the  present  donation  toward 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  Professors,  sufficiently  indicate  my  interest  in  that 
branch  of  your  College,  in  which  shall  be  taught  'those  studies,  which,  wliile 
they  give  cultivation  and  discipline  to  the  mind,  and  impart  dignity  and  enjoy- 
ment to  life,  lead  to  the  most  useful  practical  results.'  And  while  1  have  a  very 
high  appreciation  of  all  the  other  departments  of  your  venerable  institution,  I 
beg  to  commend  this  to  your  particular  guardianship  and  favor. 

Asking  that  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  these  donations,  both  of  the 
building  and  the  present  securities,  be  pkced  upon  the  records  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  order  that  the  object  of  them  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  misunderstood 
by  our  successors,  I  remain,  dear  sir^  very  respectfully  and  faithfully,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  Jos.  E.  Sheffield. 


MB.  HEBBICK,  TBEASUBEB  OF  YALE  COLLEGE,  TO  UR.  SHEFFIELD. 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  October  3d,  1860. 
Deab  Sir — ^With  no  common  gratitude  and  pleasure,  1  hereby  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  munificent  endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  (invested  ao 
as  to  yield  an  income  of  six  per  cent  per  annum)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scien- 
tific School  of  Yale  College. 


i 
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This  princely  donation,  with  the  very  valuable  gift  of  the  ample  and  well 
equipped  edifice  for  the  same  object,  will  make  an  enduring  monument  of  your 
enlightened  liberality,  and  of  your  desire  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  sound  prac- 
tical science  throughout  the  country.  You  have,  furthermore,  wisely  secured 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  your  own  lifetime,  the  commencement  of  the  good 
resulting  from  this  important  establishment,  with  the  well  grounded  a8>uranoe, 
that  it  will  continue  and  increase  during  ages  to  come. 

The  Corporation  of  the  College,  at  their  next  meeting,  will  undoubtedly  pass 
the  proper  voces  for  perpetuating  the  appropriation  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  your  gifts,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  commu- 
nication of  yesterday. 

I  inclose  a  letter  from  President  Woolsey,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject — and  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  friend  and 
servant)  Ed'w'd.  C.  Herrick. 


PBBSIDEMT  WOOI^ET  TO  KB.  SHEFFIELD. 

,  Yale  College,  October  3d,  1860. 

Dear  Sib — You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Corporation  of  the  '  President 
and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  ^  will  hold  no  ordinary  meeting  until  July  next 
On  their  part,  however,  as  President  of  the  Board,  I  take  this  occasion  of  re- 
turning you  thanks,  in  which  every  friend  of  the  College  will  most  cordially 
join,  for  your  new  act  of  munificence,  by  which  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  pro- 
vided, as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  professors  in  the  Scientific  School, 
and  by  which,  in  fact^  the  existence  of  that  School,  before  precarious,  is  made  cer- 
tain: I  am  sure  that,  according  to  a  fixed  principle  in  tlie  management  of  our 
funds,  this  endowment  will  ever  be  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  object  for  which 
you  have  designed  it;  and  to  no  other,  even  within  the  interest  of  the  Scientific 
School;  and  for  this  purpose  care  will  be  taken,  that  your  expressed  wishes 
shall  be  put  on  record,  and  that  the  Corporation  shall  bind  themselves,  by  a 
Jbrmal  vote,  to  carry  out  your  intentions. 

Hoping  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  School,  which  you  have  so  cherished, 
take  a  new  start,  and  attain  to  a  much  higher  condition  of  prosperity,  and  that 
you  may  be  attended  through  life  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  &ithful  servant, 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 


PRESIDENT  WOOLSET  TO  HE.  SHEFFIELD. 

Yale  College,  July  28th,  1861. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  conveying  to  you  the  thanks 
of  the  Corporation  for  your  munificence  in  constructing  a  building  for  the  Sci- 
entific School  I  have  this  year  a  similar  pleasure,  having  been  instructed  by 
the  Corporation,  at  the  annual  meeting  which  is  just  closed,  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  your  new  act  of  kindness  and  munificence,  in  contributing  a  very 
large  sum  toward  the  endowment  of  the  School. 

It  is  my  duty  also  to  inform  you,  what  indeed  must  be  already  known  to  you, 
as  it  has  been  communicated  to  the  public,  that  the  Corporation  resolved  to  call 
the  School  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  yours,  T.  D.  Woolset. 


' 
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Trinity  Ghurch  School  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
Rectors,  and  several  members  of  the  Parish,  to  secure  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  a  course  of  early  instruction,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline, corresponding  with  the  general  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Christian  household,  into  which  they  had  been  adopted  J>7  their 
baptism.  In  procuring  the  means  for  founding  and  supporting  such 
an  institution,  they  relied  chiefly  on  the  voluntary  donations  and 
subscriptions  of  the  parish ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  the 
ptoper  measures  for  securing  the  avails  of  a  small  legacy,  left  by  the 
last  will  of  the  late  James  Franklin,  of  New  Haven,  who  be- 
queathed to  the  Parish  of  Tr;nity  Church,  in  trust,  the  residue  of 
his  estate,  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  following  clause : — *  The 
net  avails  of  the  same  they  shall  use  and  apply  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Trinity 
Church,  of  New  Haven,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  said  Society  may  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles 
of  what  is  usually  termed  an  English  education ;  but  in  selecting 
pupils,  the  said  Trustees  shall  give  a  preference  to  the  children  of 
English  parents  who  shall  come  to  this  city  to  reside'  By  the 
terms  of  this  will,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Parish  to  act  oflScial- 
ly ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  form  a  school,  under  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  Trinity  Church,  for  the  instruction  of  such 
children  as  were  described  in  the  will.  But  inasmuch  as  the  avails 
of  the  legacy  would  furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  a  school, — it  was  proposed  to  raise,  by  donations 
and  subscriptions,  such  further  sum  as  might  be  found  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object.  Hence,  annual  subscriptions  of  one  dollar, 
or  over — annual  subscriptions  of  ten  dollars,  or  over,  to  constitute 
the  donors  Patrons  of  the  school — and  subscriptions  of  fifty  dollars, 
or  over,  to  constitute  the  donors  Patrons  for  life — were  solicited : 
and  the  amount  obtained  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  commence- 

*  Beport  of  Bar.  H.  Crotswell,  D.  D.,  in  1854. 
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ment  of  tlie  school.     Miss  Sarah  A.  Scarritt,  an  able,  faithful,  and 
efficient  teacher,  was  employed :  and  in  her  first  annual  report,  she 

states : — 

Trinitj  Church  School  dates  its  commeDcement  from  the  Festival  of  the  As- 
cension, May  29,  1851,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  it  was  opened  with  appro- 
priate religious  exercises,  by  the  associate  Rector  of  the  parish,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Pitkin — set  apart  as  a  nursery  of  the  Church,  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
mental  training  of  the  young— and  with  earnest  prayers  commended  to  the 
good  providence  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God.  On  the  ensuing  Monday,  June 
2,  the  school  was  regularly  organized,  and  commenced  its  operations  with  fifteen 
scholars,  and  applications  for  the  admission  of  as  many  more  as  could  be  re- 
ceived.- In  the  meantime,  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  took 
formal  action  on  the  subject — and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1851,  appointed  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  the  Rectors  of  the  Parish, 
two  members  of  the  Vestry,  the  Trustees  of  the  Franklin  fund,  the  Patrons  of 
school,  and  four  persons  selected  fh)m  the  annual  subscribers — ^and  adopted  the 
plan  already  proposed  for  the  permanent  establishment,  denization,  and  man- 
agement of  the  school. 

Under  this  organization,  the  school  has  been  in  successful  and  encouraging 
progress  to  the  j)reeent  time.  The  teacher,  with  the  aid  of  two  young  ladies  of 
the  parish,  who  voluntarily  gave  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  children,  and  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  several  other 
ladies,  was  enabled  to  surmount  many  difficulties,  which  presented  themselves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise.  And  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the 
number  of  pupils  had  become  too  large  for  the  management  of  a  single  teacher, 
Miss  Jane  Hall  was  appointed  as  a  regular  assistant,  and  has  continued  to  occu- 
py the  place,  and  discharge  her  duties,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  managers 
and  friends  of  the  school'  During  the  first  year,  the  number  of  pupils  ivcrcased 
to  forty.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  were  not  all  of  the  class 
described  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Franklin.  Tfisse^  of  course,  had  the  preference;  ail 
applicants  of  this  class  were  received  as  free  scholars ;  the  additional  expense 
being  sustained  by  the  subscriptions  of  donors  and  patrons ;  and  besides  these, 
the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  other  religious  communities  were  received 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  quarterly,  as  entrance  money.  But  the  course 
of  instruction  was  alike  for  all.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  us  (says 
the  teacher,  in  her  first  annual  report)  has  been  similar  to  that  in  our  primary 
and  public  schools, — the  books  of  instruction  being  selected  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Besides  this,  the  children  are  daily  taught  in  the 
principles  of  cur  holy  religion — combining,  with  the  daily  reading  of  tiie  Psalms 
and  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  repetition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
a  regular  lesson  in  the  Church  Catechism.  They  are  also  instructed  in  sacred 
music.  So  important  a  branch  of  female  education  as  needlework  is  not  of 
course  neglected,  and  a  number  of  the  children  have  made  good  improvement 
in  it,  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  CroswelFs  report  (1854)  the  only  income  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  was  that  arising,  from 
the  small  sum  bequeathed  by  M;r.  Franklin,  and  the  annnal  siibscrip-  . 
tions  of  a  few  patrons,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  Parish ;  but  in  a 
few  years  thereafter,  the  school  received  a  donation  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  Mr.  Sheffield,  which  enabled  the  association  to  increase 
its  numbers  and  usefulness.  It  was  still  compelled  to  occupy  the 
inconvenient  and,  to  some  extent,  unhealthy  basement  of  the  old 
Church  lecture-room  in  Gregson  street,  but  under  the  active  man- 
agement of  th^  lady  associates,  and  the  efficient  and  patient  teacher, 
Miss  Scarritt,  it  continued  to  increase. 
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Early  in  1869,  the  new  building  in  George  street,  built  expressly 
for  the  school,  and  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  ShefiSeld,  was  opened  and 
the  school  removed  to  it.  This  building,  with  its  light  and  well  ven- 
tilated rooms,  and  all  the  conveniencies  so  much  needed  in  school 
buildings,  contained  also  very  convenient  apartments  for  the  teach- 
ers, and  handsome  family  apartments  for  the  chaplain.  In  addition 
to  this  donation  of  a  so  much  needed  building,  Mr.  S.,  at  the  same 
time,  added  five  thousand  dollars  to  his  former  donation  for  income, 
making  it  ten  thousand,  from  which  we  have  always  received  semi- 
annual dividends  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  income  of  the  early  bequest  of  Mr.  Franklin,  as  before 
noted,  and  the  annual  subscription  of  its  lady  friends  and  patrons, 
have  been  our  chief  reliance  for  the  payment  of,  quite  limited, 
salaries  to  the  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  these  children  [chiefly  girls  from  six  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age]  instructed  in  the  Parish  School  since  its  organiza- 
tion, must  considerably  exceed  one  thousand,  as  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  over  fifty,  and  some  years  has  exceeded  seventy. 
Almost  all  of  these  have,  for  the  time  being,  been  regular  attendants 
upon  the  Sunday-school  services ;  and  for  thorough  training  and  in- 
telligence it  is  believed  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  Sun- 
day-school in  the  diocese.  Many  of  its  members  have  been 
baptized  and  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  all  have  grown  up  to  be  respectable  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

The  increase  of  the  Sunday-school  Library  and  the  expenses  of 
the  customary  Christmas  and  Easter  festivities  have  been  sustained 
chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  its  friends  and  patrons,  aided  not  a 
little  by  the  sale  of  the  work  of  the  Parish  School  Guild ;  and  for 
the  last  few  years  the  Sunday-school  has  maintained  itself  without 
having  received  any  aid  from  Trinity  Church  Parish.  Important 
aid,  however,  has  been  rendered  by  the  Parish  in  another  way. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion  made  in  Dr.  Cros well's  Report,  a  Relief 
Society  was  organized  at  an  early  date,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  provide  clothing  for  the  poorer  children  of  the  school,  though 
it  extended  its  aid  to  many  a  needy  member  of  the  Parish.  This 
Society,  under  another  name  and  with  a  wider  field  of  operations, 
still  exists,  and  stijl  continues  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Parish  School  children  as  at  the  first. 

THE  DEED  OP  TRUST. 

Having  for  many  years  entertained  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  Christian  duty  of 
all  such  as  have  been  prospered  in  their  worldly  affairs,  to  do  something  toward 
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relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  I  am  moved,  now  in  the 
time  of  excellent  health,  for  which  I  devoutly  thank  God,  to  employ  a  portion 
of  my  time  (if  further  spared),  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  in  erecting  for  poor 
children,  chiefly  females,  a  spacious  and  comfortable  school  building,  with  apart- 
ments for  the  teachers,  and  a  chaplain,  (if  one  should  be  employed,)  fpr  the 
occupancy  and  use  of  the  'Parish  School  of  Trinity  Church'  of  this  city,  a  cor- 
porate institution  already  existing  and  in  operation  in  the  Parish  of  Trinity 
Church.  And  on  the  same  grounds  (in  George  street,  recently  purchased  of  the 
Hisses  Edwards)  a  convenient,  comfortable,  and  appropriate  building  for  the 
occupancy  and  use  of  the  '  Trinity  Church  Home '  of  this  city,  also  a  corporate 
institution  already  in  successful  operation  within  said  parish.  And  midway  be- 
tween these  two  buildings  a  convenient  and  appropriate  Chapel,  to  be  known 
as  and  called  ^Trinity  ChapeV  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  both  the  aforesaid  in- 
stitutions ;  all  of  which,  together  with  the  land  on  which  they  are  erected,  I 
propose  to  present  and  convey  to  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  institutions,  on  such 
conditions  and  under  such  stipulations  as  are  made  and  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing deed  of  conveyance: 

Now  therefore,  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  I,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield, 
of  New  Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
premises,  and  divers  other  important  considerations  thereunto  me  moving,  and 
in  further  consideration  of  One  Dollar  in  hand,  do  hereby  grant,  sell,  and  con- 
vey to  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  of  New  Havtn,  their  Wardens  and  Vestry, 
and  their  successors  forever,  in  trust  as  aforesaid,  all  that  certain  piece  and 
parcel  of  land  in  this  city  on  the  north  side  of  George  street,  between  College 
and  High  streets,  bounded  as  follows,  viz. :  commencing  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-eight (198)  feet  and  three  (3)  inches  from  the  north-west  comer  of  College 
and  George  streets,  running  northerly  ninety  (90)  feet,  thence  easterly  forty- 
eight  (48)  feet,  thence  northerly  again,  along  the  lands  of  Gad  Day  an(\  others, 
ninety  (90)  feet  and  six  (6)  inches,  thence  westerly  along  the  lands  of  Arthur  D. 
Osborne,  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Wilson  Booth,  and  others,  one  hundred  and  forty 
(140)  feet,  thence  southerly  along  the  lands  of  Curtis  J.  Monson  eighty-five  (85) 
feet  and  nine  (9)  yichcs,  thence  easterly  forty-eight  (48)  feet,  thence  southerly 
to  George  street  ninety  (90)  feet,  thence  easterly  along  George  street  forty-one 
(41)  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  being  all  the  rear  part  of  the  aforesaid  lot, 
with  a  passage  way  or  court  forty-one  (41)  feet  more  or  less  on  George  street, 
leading  to  the  buildings. 

Provided,  however,  and  it  is  distinctly  a  condition  of  this  conveyance,  that 
the  building  now  in  process  of  erection,  known  and  intended  to  be  known  as 
the  '  Trinity  Church  Home  *  for  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent  females,  situated  on 
the  north-west  portion  of  the  grounds,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ground  or 
yard  as  lies  between  said  building  and  the  Chapel,  and  also  between  said  build- 
ing and  the  front  lots,  being  ninety  (90)  feet  from  George  street,  shall  be  occu- 
pied and  used,  solely  and  forever,  for  the  purposes  named  and  set  forth  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  of  said  '  Church  Home,*  and  for  no  other  purpose,  under 
guch  conditions  and  regulations  as  are  and  may  be  made  and  established,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  directors  and  managers  of  that  humane  institution. 
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And  it  is  eflpeciallj  stipulated  that  the  inmates  of  the  said  '  Church  Home ' 
shall  always  have  reserved  seats  in  the  aforesaid  Chapel  when  finished,  and  free 
and  easy  access  to  them,  on  all  the  customary  services  of  the  Church. 

Provided  fvrHher^  That  the  Wardens  and  Yestry  of  Trinity  Church  shall  an- 
nually choose  from  their  number  a  committee  of  five  (5),  including  the  Rector, 
to  be  called  the  *  Parish  School  Committee '  (two  of  whom  ^hall  be  their  own 
WardensX  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consult,  cooperate  with,  and  assist  the  cor- 
porators and  managers  of  the  Parish  School  in  regulating  and  conducting  the 
affairs  of  said  School  for  which  the  building  is  now  being  built,  and  the  Chapel 
thereof;  to  advise  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  a  chaplain  (if  one  sliould 
be  employed),  or  both ;  and  may  at  their  discretion  rent  so  many  of  the  Pews 
or  Slips  of  said  Chapel  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  not  exceeding  thirty  (30) 
and  at  prices  not  exoeedmg  twenty  (20)  dollars  a  year  for  ten  (10) ;  ten  (10) 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  (10)  others;  and  five  (5)  dollars  a  year  for\en  (10)  othera, 
reserving  always  pews  enough  next  nearest  the  chancel  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  and  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  Parish  School,  and  appropriate  the 
income  of  said  rented  pews  in  aid  of  the  chaplain's  salary,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  and  repairs  of  the  Chapel  and  School  building.  And  it  is  further 
stipulated  and  enjoined,  and  made  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  this  convey- 
ance, that  the  corporation  of  the  Parish  School,  before  possessing  or  occupying 
the  building  now  being  built  for  the  School,  shall  vote  to  continue  to  apply  the 
income  of  the  funds  of  said  corporation  (the  most  of  which  were  contributed 
by  me),  together  with  the  income  of  all  future  donations  they  may  receive  fbr 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  School,  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the 
sslaries  of  teachers  and  chaplain,  when  one  is  employed,  (all  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected to  reside  in  the  building  thus  prepared  for  them,)  and  fbr  the  necessary 
expenses  and  repairs  of  the  school  buUding  and  chapel. 

And  it  is  further  stipulated,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  aforementioned 

Parish  School  Committee,*  to  keep  an  account  of  all  income  and  expenditures 

of  and  for  said  Parish  School  and  Chapel,  and  report  the  same,  with  the  vouch- 

'ers  therefor,  annually  to  the  Wardens  and  Yestry  of  Trinity  Church  at  some 

meeting  thereof  immediately  preceding  their  annual  meeting. 

And  it  is  especially  stipulated,  and  made  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  this 
conveyance,  that  if  at  any  time  the  said  property  hereby  cqpveyed,  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  discontinued  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  institutions 
according  to  their  several  charters  of  incorporation  as  set  forth  in  this  deed,  or 
be  converted  or  diverted  to  any  other  use  or  occupation,  then  this  conveyance 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  said  property  shall  revert  to  me  or  my  right 
heirs.  And  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference,  in  order  that  the  several 
conditions  and  stipulations  set  forth  in  this  deed  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  or 
misunderstood,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Wandens  and  Yestry  of  Trinity 
Church  to  haye  it  plainly  transcribed  into  their  Parish  records. 

It  is  with  a  strong  hope,  and  belief  that  the  Parish  School,  after  the  new 
buildings  are  completed  and  occupied,  will  commend  itself  to  the  especial  favor 
of  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  members  of  the  Parish  and  congrega- 
tion, and  that  the  'Church  Home'  for  worthy  infirm  and  indigent  ladies  will 
hereafter  be  moderately  endowed  by  some  of  the  wealthy  and  kind-hearted 
members  of  the  Pariah,  so  that  a  permanent  income  for  it,  to  some  extent  at 
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least,  may  be  relied  upon,  which  iocome,  together  with  the  annual  BubscriptioDg, 
and  the  weekly  and  monthly  contributions  of  the  ladies  of  the  Parish  as  at 
present,  will  insure  to  its  worthy  and  unfortunate  inmates  all  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  comforts  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  community 
to  provide  for  the  sick  and  needy,  that  I  now  make  this  conveyance. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  premfaes  to  them,  the  said  Wardens  and  Vestry, 
and  their  successors  forever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  The  Parish  School  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  Trinity  Church  Home,  respectively  in  manner  above 
set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  24th  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1868. 

Sifned,  smM  «od  delir-  ^ 

end  ia  preaenoe  of       I  

John  a  Beach,        f  JOS.  E.  SHEFFIELD,    [seal.] 

Fbakois  Wetland.  J 

BUILDINOS'Ain)  DEDICATORY  EXSRCISB& 

The  baildings  erected  by  Mr.  Sheffield  and  dedicated  to  the 
Parish  School  of  Trinity  Church,  and  consecrated  l^y  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  on  Tharsdaj,  June  30,  1869,  stand  back  from 
Greorgc  street  in  a  very  neat  court-yard,  and  are  three  in  number. 
In  the  center  is  the  beautiful  little  Chapel.  Upon  the  right  hand  is 
the  Home,  containing  rooms  for  tM^nty-four  aged  and  indigent 
women — kitchen,  dining-room,  and  parlor ;  with  every  needful  con- 
venience— gas  and  water  through  the  house — and  the  whole  finished 
and  furnished  in  a  style  of  completeness  and  comfort  which  is  rarely 
to  be  fonnd  in  any  similar  institution.  On  the  left  hand  is  the 
School  Building,  containing  an  upper  and  lower  school-room,  the 
house  of  the  chaplain  and  rooms  for  the  teachers. 

This  brief  description  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  services,  and  concerning  one  of 
the  noblest  institutions  which  the  Church  in  Connecticut  has  ever 
known.  These  whole  and  complete  buildings,  costing  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  £.  Sheffield,  watched 
over  by  his  untiring  care  and  planned  by  his  thoughtful  wisdom. 
What  they  are  in  their  work  and  meaning  can  not  better  be  stated 
than  in  the  words  with  which  the  Bishop  concluded  his  sermon,  and 

which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  append  here. 

The  noble  work  of  Christian  charity,  the  crowning  act  of  which  is  the  conse- 
cration service  of  the  day,  connects  itself  by  a  loving  bond  with  the  meaning 
words  of  the  text,  with  the  spirit  which  they  inculcate,  and  with  the  glowing 
life  and  love  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  recognizes  the  Lord's  injunction  and  the 
Church's  duty;  it  seeks  no  meaner  model  than  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ;  it 
gathers  together,  as  He  did,  ministers  to  human  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits,  and 
in  the  consecration  of  this  holy  and  beautiful  house,  it  presents  to  the  Triune 
God,  Whose  awful  name  it  bears,  an  offering  threefold  and  yet  only  one. 
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On  one  side  of  us  stands  a  home  where  shelter  is  pft>yided  for  lonelj,  desti- 
tute, suffering  age ;  a  home  where  it  is  housed  and  watched  and  cared  for,  ten- 
derly and  lovingly,  till  the  good  God  is  pleased  to  call  it  to  a  better  than  any 
earthly  home:  On  the  other  side  rises  another  comely  edifice,  where  proTision 
is  made  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  ^training  of  the  otherwise  uncared-for 
youth,  the  lambs,  if  sometimes  altnost  outcast  ones,  of  the  Saviour's  flock. 
And  here,  between  the  two,  is  placed  the  house  of  God,  the  God  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless.  How  beautiful  the  symbolism.  How  eloquent,  beyohd  all 
possible  words  of  man,  the  unspoken  words  of  this  holy  and  calm  retreat,  in 
the  midst  of  a  city's  life,  and  stir,  and  business  I  How  this  temple  of  the  Lord 
seems  to  pour  out,  even  beyond  its  walls,  blessings  of  mercy  and  of  love  on  the 
aged  who  come  hither  to  spend  in  peaceful  seclusion  the  remnant  of  their  days^ 
on  the  young  who  are  gathered  from  what  might  be  places  of  sin,  and  must  be 
places  of  danger,  to  be  trained  for  that  active  life  from  which  the  others  have 
wholly  passed  away.  '  The  sparrow  hath  found  her  an  house  and  the  swallow 
a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  youngs  even  Thy  altars,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  mj 
King  and  my  God  I* 

No  work  like  this  has  ever^  before  made  memorable  a  year  in  our  diocesan 
annals ;  few  have  so  illustrated  the  annals  of  our  Church.  I  bless  God  that  it 
blesses  my  episcopate.  I  bless  God  that  it  blesses  my  brother's  rectorship. 
And  with  a  full  heart  of  grateful  affection  I  offer  here,  before  God's  altar,  to 
him  whose  generous  heart  and  unsparing  hand  have  planned  and  executed  it, 
the  honest,  earnest  tribute  of  our  united  thanks.  Nor,  as  I  utter  these  worda^ 
can  I  refrain  from  adding  that  no  man  has  cause  to  know  better  than  I  do  the 
thoughtful  care  for  the  holiest  interests  that  enter  into  that  life  with  one  of 
whose  noblest  works  you  are  brought  into  contact  here  to-day.  This  city  has  one 
memorial,  this  venerable  and  historic  parish  has  now  another.  But  how  many 
there  are  in  the  remembrance  of  one  on  whom,  all  unworthy  as  he  is,  God  lias 
laid  heavy  burdens  of  responsibility,  which  that  care  has  helped  to  lighten,  that 
one  would,  were  this  the  time  or  place,  most  gladly  tell  you.  Enough  here  to 
say  that  the  thought  of  them  has  mingled  with  this  blessed  service,  and  given 
it  for  him  a  greater  even  than  its  own  great  fullness  of  solemnity. 

To  you,  dear  friends,  my  brother  the  rector,  and  the  members  of  this  parish, 
a  sacred  trust  is  here  committed.  I  rejoice  to  feci  that  it  presents  to  you  no 
new  or  untried  field.  This  work  of  instruction  has  long  been  going  on,  even 
from  the  days  of  the  venerated  Croswell,  among  you.  Nor  is  it  any  new  thing 
for  you  to  care  for  the  suffering,  the  lonely,  and  the  poor.  It  is  now  several 
years  since  I  stated  to  the  diocese  that  a  home  for  agred  and  destitute  women 
liad  been  'begun  and  carried  forward  in  a  very  quiet  and  unostentatious  way' 
by  this  parish.  I  congratulate  you  to-day  that  all  this  work  for  Christ  finds 
here  a  home  in  perpetuity,  and  a  home  where  it  connects  itself  with  Christian 
worship.  Only  then,  when  it  mounts  upward  to  G^  in  prayer  and  praise, 
does  Christian  service  for  bodies  or  for  souls  reach  its  full  breadth  of  purpose^ 
or  go  down  to  an  abiding  depth  of  steadfastness.  So,  then,  be  it  here  forever  1 
Alms  and  prayers,  work  and  worship,  let  all  be  offered  here  to  God  as  the  ages 
pass  onward  to  their  consummation  I  While  each  act  of  love,  each  deed  of 
service,  each  word  of  prajrer,  each  note  of  praise,  swells  the  Church's  glorious 
antiphon  with  which,  to  the  Lord  Who  says  to  her,  expectant  and  waiting, 
'  Lo  I  come  quickly,'  she  makes  her  answer,  *  Even  so  come  Lord  Jesus.' 
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BISTORT. 

In  the  year  1846,  a  **  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Art*'  was  instituted  in 
Tale  College,  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Departments  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine  and  Theology.  One  design  in  this  movement  was  to  secure  better  oppor- 
tunities of  scientific  instruction  for  chemists,  agriculturists  and  other  students 
who  might  or  might  not  have  been  members  of  the  Academical  Department. 
A  special  *'  Analytical  Laboratory  **  was  soon  opened  for  the  instruction  of  these 
scholars.  Six  years  later  a  class  in  Engineering  was  commenced.  These  classes 
soon  became  known  as  the  **  Tale  Scientific  School,"  and  were  the  beginning 
of  the  present  organization.  In  1860,  a  liberal  endowment  was  received 
from  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  (amounting  to  upwards  of 
S  100,000,  and  subsequently  increased  by  further  gifts  of  $60,000)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  name  of  **  Sheffield  Scientific  School "  was  given  to  the 
establishment.  The  school,  as  enlarged  and  re-organized,  was  almost  exactly 
such  a  college  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  so 
that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  led,  almost  unanimously,  to  bestow  upon 
this  department  of  Yale  College  the  income  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale 
of  land  scrip.    The  act  directing  this,  appropriation  was  approved  June  24, 1868. 

\ 

TRifSTBXS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  insUtution  are  the  Corporation  of  Tale  College,  con- 
ttsting  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  ten  Clerical  Fellows,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  six  senior  Senators  of  the  State.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  three  senior  Senators,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Visitors,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School,  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  State  Students.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  compose  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  September  1867 : — His  Excel- 
lency James  E.  English,  his  Honor  £.  H.  Hyde,  Hon.  George  Beach,  Hon.  M.  T. 
Granger,  Hon.  A.  J.  GaDup,  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrup.  The  Secretary  of  the 
School  is  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman.  The  President  of  Yale  College  and  the  thir- 
teen professors  of  this  department  form  a  **  Governing  Bof  rd,"  responsible  to 
the  corporation. 

SALE  07  THS  SCRIP. 

The  amoxmt  of  the  national  land-grant  conferred  upon  Connecticut  was 
180,000  acres.  The  scrip  representing  this  endowment  was  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  terms  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  W.  A.  Buckingham. 
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The  price  which  it  brought  was  7 6  cts.  per  acre,  yielding  a  capital  of  135,0i;O 
dollars.  This  was  first  iiiTested  in  United  States  Ten-Forty  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest in  gold  at  the  rate  of  6  per  ct.  per  annum  ^  but  subsequently  the  Legisla- 
lature  directed  that  these  securities  should  be  sold  and  ihe  proceeds  invested, 
instead,  in  Connecticut  State  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  p^  cent,  iu  currency. 
The.  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  therefore  $8,100. 

OTHER  rUNDB  AND  PROPXRTT. 

The  school  is  the  owner  of  a  spacious  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by 
Mr.  Sheffield,  at  a  cost,  including  outfit,  &g.,  of  about  $100,000.  It  has  in- 
Vested  funds,  the  gift  of  yarious  parties,  amounting  to  about  $70,000, — and  has 
also  large  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  instromenta,  and  specimens  in  Nat* 
ural  History.  Besides  its  own  peculiar  property,  the  school  as  a  department  of 
Yale  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  University, 
the  Peabody  Musenm  of  Natural  History,  the  Tale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
other  costly  and  serviceable  endowments,  which  could  not  be  replaced  for  half 
a  million  of  dollars.         «^ 

XXPERIMXHTAL  VARM. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase  a  farm  for  experiment  er  practice.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  at  present  quite  inadequate  to  this  outlay ;  and  the 
instructors  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  advantages  looked  for  In  such  an 
investment  may  be  secured  by  observation  and  experiment  on  private  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  without  expending  any  considerable  sum  in 
the  purchase  and  management  of  a  school  farm,  beyond  a  piece  of  giound 
suitable  for  a  botanical  garden  and  for  occasional  experiments,  which  would 
be  a  welcome  accession  to  the  scbooL 

MAHUAL  LABOR. 

There  has  been  no  proposal  to  require  manual  labor  of  the  students,  nor 
would  the  suggestion  meet  with  favor.  Some  of  the  students  of  their  own  ac- 
cord take  part  in  mechanical  pursuits  or  other  industrial  occupations,— and 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  in  the  scientific  excur- 
sions which  are  kept  up  through  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  college  gymnasium, 
and  in  boating,  skating,  etc. 

MILITARY   INSTRUCTION. 

Thus  far  military  instruction  has  been  given  by  an  RDOual  course  of  lectures 
from  a  Prussian  military  officer,  who  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  recent  war 
for  the  Union.  He  has  expounded  the  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  with 
diagrams  and  other  means  of  illustration,  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  man- 
ner. The  provisions  for  military  instruction  proposed  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  July  26,  1836,  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  Yale  Col- 
lege,* and  their  action  may  modify  these  existing  arrangements. 

PUBLIO  LXCTURK8. 

Courses  of  public  lectures  have  been  given  the  last  two  years  to  mechanics  in 
Sheffield  Hall,  and  to  farmers  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
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TTTITION  AKD  VRXX  8CH0LAB8HXP8. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $126  per  jear,  payable  $45  at  the  beginDing  of  the 
first  and  second  term,  and  $S5  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term.  The  special 
student  in  Chemistry  is  charged  an  addition  of  $75  per  annum  for  chemicals 
and  trhe  use  of  apparatus,  and  must  supply  himself  with  certain  articles  at  a  cost 
of  five  or  ten  dollars  per  term. 

Forty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Connecticut,  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  already  occupied.  If 
more  applicants  should  appear  than  there  are  vacancies,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  those  who  have  become  orphans  because  their  fathers  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  next,  to  those  who  need  pecuniary  assistance ; 
It  being  understood  that  all  applicants  must  be  fitting'  themselves  for  industrial 
occupations.  The  appointments  are  moreover  to  be  distributed  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

LODOINO  AND  BOARD. 

The  school  owns  but  one  building,  (known  as  "  Sheffield  Hall,**  the  ^ft  of 
Hr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield,)  which  is  devoted  to  the  necessary  rooms  for  instruc- 
tion, laboratories,  museums,  library,  &c. 

The  students  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses.  Some  pnblio  provision  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  living ;  for  example  a  good  dormitory,  and  a  public  board- 
ing house  conducted  by  the  students  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty,  are 
both  most  desirable. 

ADMISSION. 

AU  who  enter  the  Sheffield  School  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  mastered  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,-^be8ides  what  are 
called  "  the  higher  English  branches.*'  •  The  entrance  examinations  on  these 
studies  are  strict,  as  they  are  not  pursued  in  the  school,  and  are  essential  to 
successfol  progress.  The  regular  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  third  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  (eight  weeks  after  commencement.)  . 

REGULAR  C0UR8XS  OF    STUDY. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  occupy  three  years,  each  year  having  three 
terms,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twelve  weeks.  During  the  first  or  Fresh- 
man year,  the  entire  class  is  taught  in  the  same  studies,  which  are  partly 
mathematical,  partly  scientific,  and  partly  linguistic, — ^the  object  being  to  lay 
such  a  foundation  of  scholastic  discipline  as  will  be  useful  in  any  special  de- 
partment of  study.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  students  group 
themselves  in  seven  sections,  the  professional  character  of  which  is  clearly  in- 
uicated  by  the  titles,  viz :  — 

1.  Chkuistky  akd  Minxraloot. 

2.  Civil  Enoineerino. 
8.  mxchahics. 

4.  Miinifo  aud  Mstallurot. 

6.  aoriculturx. 

6.  Natural  Hibtort  and  Gboloot. 

1.  Sklxct  CouRSi  or  SciEBTino  ahd  Litbrast  SruDzn. 
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Id  all  these  sections  attention  is  paid  to  the  French  and  German  languages. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  every  term ;  and  once  a  year  there  is  an 
examination  in  writing  on  the  studies  of  the  year.  These  courses  lead  to  the 
Degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Philosophy/*  conferred  by  Tale  College.  The  Degree 
of  "  Civil  Engineer'*  is  conferred  on  students  who  pursue  an  advanced  course  of 
engineering,  and  that  of  **  Doctor  oV  Philosophy"  on  those  who  study  for  two 
years  after  having  attained  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  who  pass  a  successful  examination  in  higher  departments  of  science* 

PARTIAL  COUB8IS. 

Students  qualified  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  instmction  in  Chemistry, 
Practical  Astronomy,  Zoology,  and  other  branches  taught  in  the  institution  are 
admitted  to  partial  and  selected  courses  adapted  to  their  special  wants.  One 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  aid  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
Professors,  Teachers  and  independent  investigators  in  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  There  is  also  a  "shorter  course**  in  agriculture,  definitely 
arranged  and  announced. 

IKSTRUCTOBS. 

The  President  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  Thiodobi  D.  Woolsbt,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  is  Professor  Jamxs  D.  Daka-;  and 
the  Professors  and  th'eir  departments  are  as  follows : — 

William  A.  Norton,  Civil  Engineering  and  MathemtOiet, 

Jamrs  D.  Daka,  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 

Brnjavin  Sillimah,  General  Chemistry. 

Chestrr  S.  LrVAir,  Industrial  Mechanics  and  Physics. 

William  D.  Whithrt,  Modem  Languages. 

Grorgr  J.  Brush,  -  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

Danirl  C.  Gilmax,  Physical  Geography, 

•Samttrl  W.  Johnson,  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chihuistry, 

William  H.  Brrwrr,  Agriculture. 

Alfrrd  p.  Rockwrll,  Mining. 

Danirl  C.  Eaton,  Botany. 

Othnirl  C.  Marsh,  ahaonUdogy. 

Addison  £.  Yrrrill,  Zoology. 

The  additional  instructors  in  1866-7,  were : 

Mark  Bailrt,  Elocution. 

Louis  Bail,  Drawing  and  Designing. 

A.  YoN  Strinwrhr,  Military  Science. 

John  Avrrt,  Physics^  efe., 

Jamrs  B.  Stonb,  Mathematics. 

Brvrrlt  S.  Burton,  Chemistry. 

Charlrs  J.  Shrtfirld,  Assaying. 

Some  of  the  students  are  also  required  to  attend  lectures  in  the  other  depart' 
inents  of  the  University, — especially  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Astronomy 
by  Professor  E.  Loomis,  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Sanford,  and  on  Mental  and  Moral  PhOosophy  by  Rev.  Prof^sor  N.  Porter. 
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MODES  OF   IKSTBUCTION. 

The  iDfltractora  aim  to  impart  Useful  Knowledge  by  such  methods  as  will 
secure  lotellectual  Discipline.  The  students  being  classified  in  more  than 
twenty  subdivisions,  based  at  once  on  their  purposes  in  life  and  on  their  scho- 
lastic attainments,  are  brought  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  professors, 
who  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  study,  rather  than  to  incite  them 
by  a  fear  of  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  a  rigid  system  of  marks  is  kept 
up,  and  all  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  in  scholarship,  attendance  or 
conduct,  are  subject  to  dismission.  In  the  Chemical  and  Zoological  laboratories 
in  Civil  Engineering,  and  so  far  as  possible  in  other  branches,  the  students  are 
trained  t6  practical  work  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus.  Scien- 
tific excursions  are  maintained  through  the  summer  under  the  various  pro^ 
fessors,  to  promote  the  study  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc., 
and  sometimes  to  examine  important  manufactories  and  public  works.  The 
drill  by  recitations  is  constant,  but  lectures,  both  formal  and  familiar,  are  intro- 
duced to  quicken  the  mind  and  impart  the  most  recent  investigations. 

▲PPAXATU8  OF  UiSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  material  possessions  of  the 
school  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

I.  Pertaining  to  Sheffield  Sail. 

1.  Laboratories  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Photography  and  Zoology.  (A  Ubora- 

tory  in  Physics  and  Mechanics  is  still  very  much  wanted.) 

2.  Metallurgical  Museum  of  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  etc.,  (an  extensive  and  in- 

creasing collection.) 

3.  Agricultural  Museum  of  Soils,  Fertilisers,  useful  and  injurious  Insects,  etc. 

4.  Astronomical  Observatory,  having  a  very  good   equatorial  telescope,  by 

Clarke  k  Son  of  Cambridge,  a  meridian  circle,  etc. 
6.  A  library  and  reading  room,  containing  books  of  reference  and  a  selection 
of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  scientific  journals. 

6.  A  collection  of  models  in  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering  And  Mechanics, 

and  of  ^diagrams  adapted  to  public  lectures. 

7.  A  collection  of  Maps  and  Charts,  topographical,  hydrographical,  geologi- 

cal, etc. 
8.|  The  private  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Prof.  Brush,  the  herbariums  of  Pro- 
fessors Eaton  and  Brewer,   the  collection  of  native  birds  of  Professor 
Whitney,  the  astronomical  instruments  of  Professor  Lyman, — all  freely 
accessible  to  qualified  students. 

IL  Pertaining  to  the  UhivereUy. 

1.  The  College  Library,  consisting  of  47,000  volumes,  and  the  Society  Libra- 

ries, consisting  of  26,000  volumes. 

2.  Two  Reading  Rooms,  one  containing  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  of 

England  and  the  United  States; — ^the  other,  quarterlies  and  monthlies  in 
various  languages  and  departments  of  learning. 

8.  The  Cabinet  of  Mmerals  and  Fossils,— «n  extensive  and  well  known  collec- 

tion. 
4  The  Collections  in  Natural  History. 
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(These  collections  and  the  mineral  cabinet  will  be  removed  to  the  Peabody 
Muaeum  when  it  is  built;  a  fund  of  $150,000  haying  been  given  for  thia 
purpose  bj  Geo.  Peabody,  Esq.  of  London.^ 
6.  Apparatus  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  adapted  to  and  employed  in  public 

lectures. 

6.  Collections  of  the  Tale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

7.  Gymnasium  for  physical  training. 

KUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  in  1865-6  was  92;  in  1866-7  123;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  1867-8,  ISO.  , 

BIBUOOKAPHT. 

The  following  pamphlets  and  articles  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Bbei&eld 
Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 
1846  and  every  subsequent  year.     Catalogues  of  Tale  College. 

Memoir  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton.    JVaw  Englander^  vol.  x.,  1852. 
Memorial  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton.  12mo. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  (May  Session,  1847,)  on  the  establishment 
in  Tale  College  of  Professorships  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  (Signed 
by  Ephm.  Williams,  Chairman.) 
1856»  Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.     1 1  pp.  Svo. 
(Printed  also  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education.) 
Scientific  Education  the  want  of  Connecticut,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.  8  pp.  8vo. 
(Printed  also  in  the  Conn.  Agric.  Soc.  Trans.) 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Tale  Scientific  School.     S2  pp.  8vo. 
Private  Proposal  for  Reorganizing  the  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 

^Foolscap  sheet.) 
Proposed  Plan  for  a  School  of  Science  in  Tale  College.    $12  pp.  8vo. 
Plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.     8  pp.  8vo. 
Plan  of  an  Engineering  School,  by  W.  A.  Norton.    4  pp.  8vo. 
1856.   Science  and  Scientific  Schools.    An  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Tale 

College  at  Commencement  in  1856,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 
1860.  Agricultural  Lectures  at  Tale  College.    Reported  by  H.  S.  Olcott.  12mo. 
Regulations  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College,  (several  editioiw 
in  successive  years.)    4  pp.  8vo. 
1868.   Statement  respecting  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  laid  before  memben 
of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.    4  pp.  8vo.  • 

1864.  Prospectus  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    4  pp.  8va 

1865.  Circular  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School    4  pp.  8vo. 
Circular  respecting  a  Course  in  Agriculture.    4  pp.  4to. 

1866.  First  JLnnual  Report  of  the  State  Visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 

School.    40  pp.  8vo. 

1867.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.     64  pp.  8to. 
Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  respecting  tlie 

national  grant.     4  pp.  8vo. 
On  the  Relations  of  Scientific  Education  to  Indastrial  Pursuits,  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Lyman,  an  Address  at  the  21st  AnniTersary  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,    pp.  8to. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDT. 

L — ^RSGT7LAR  COVBSBS  KZTXNDING  THROUGH  THRBB  TKARS,   AND   LEADING  TO  TBI 

DS6RSE  or  Bachelor  or  Philosophy  in  Tale  College. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  adnuaaion  must  be  sixteen  yean  of  age  or  more — ^mnst  bring 
testimonials  of  good  character.  They  will  then  be  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  below-mentioned  branches : 

Algebra — Darieti,  as  far  as  General  Theory  of  Equations.  Otometrif — Davis^s 
Legendre.  Plane  Trigonomelry,  including  Analytical  Trigonometry — Loomis  or 
DaWes.  The  EUmenU  of  Natural  Ph iionophy — Loomis  or  Oknsted.  A  rithmetie 
(including  the  Meteric  system  of  woiirlHs  and  measures).  Engluh  Oramaifuxr^ 
Geography^  and  the  HUtory  of  the  i't.i:>  d  Hiatee. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  also  recommended. 

FRESHMAN  TEAR. 

The  Freshman  class,  preliminary  to  all  the  higher  instructions  of  the  school, 
pursues  the  following  studies : 

First  Term. 

Mathemaiie» — Davies*  Analytical  Geometry.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Phy^ 
ties — Silliman*8  Principles.  •  English — Exercises  in  Composition.  Chemitdry — 
Recitations  an d  Laboratory  Practice.  German — W oodbury's  Method  and  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

English — ^Rhetoric.  Practical  Exercises  in  Elocution.  Oerman — Woodbury 
continued.  Selections  from  approTed  author^  Physics — Silliman^s  Priuciples, 
and  Academicu'  Lrftures.  Chemistry — Recitations  and  Laboratory  Practice: 
Mathematics— LK.^:vi\rJi\e  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Third  Term. 

English — ^Exercisefl  in  Composition  Oerman — Selections.  Physics — Silli- 
man^s  Principles  and  Academical  Lectures.  Mathematics — Surveying.  Princi- 
ples of  Perspective.    Botany — Gray's  Manual     Drawing — Free  Hand  Practice. 


JUNIOR   AND  SENIOR  TEARS. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular  courses,  the  students,  grouped  in  seven 
aections,  pursue  the  following  studies: 

J,— CHEMISTRT  AND  MINER ALOGT. 

JUNIOR  TEA  It. 

Inorganic  Chemistry — ^Eliot  k  Storer's  Manual,  Recitations  and  Lectures. 
Analytical  Chemistry — ^Fresenius  Recitations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory 
^rac/t«-— Repetition  of  Experiments  from  Eliot  &  Storer's  Manual.  Systematic 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Mineralogy 
— Dana's  System,  Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Botany— GreLy's  Manual, 
fSxcurstous  and  Preparation  of  Herbarium.  Zcd.ogy — Lectures  and  Excursions. 
J^ench  and  (Jen/um  (see  Select  Course). 
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8KNI0B  TEAR. 

OenertU  ChemUtry — Academical  and  Medical  Lectures.  Agrietdtwral  Chem- 
istry  and  Physiology — Lectures.  ZaborcUory  Practice — QuantitatiTe  Mineral 
Analysis.  Assaying.  Organic  Analysis.  Special  luTestigation  for  Graduating 
Thesis.  Mineralogy — Identification  of  Species.  JiekUlvrgy — Lectures.  Geology 
Dana*s  Manual.  Recitations  and  Academical  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  arid 
Physiology — Academical  Lectures.  Mechanics^  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime 
MoterS'—LectxireB,    French  (see  Select  Course). 

2,— CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TSAR. 

Mathematics — ^DescripUve  Geometry,  with  applications.  Shades,  Shadows  and 
Linear  Perspective.  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Astronomy — Theoretical  Astronomy.  Practical  Prob- 
lems. French  and  German.  Pr<ictical  Surveying— -Tnaiiguieition^  Surveying  of 
a  Harbor,  etc.  Topographical  Surveying.  Ihrawing — Isometrical,  Topographi- 
cal, MechanicaL 

BBHIOR  TEAR. 

Mechanics — Theoretical  Mechanics.  Applications  of  Calculus  to  Mechanics. 
Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Principles  of  Mechanism.  Thermo-dy- 
namics.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Prime  Movers.  Civil  Engineering — 
Strength  and  Stififhess  of  Materials.  Bridge  Construction.  Stability  of  Arches. 
Stone-cutting,  with  graphical  problems.  Constitution  and  properties  of  Build- 
ing Materials.  Civil  Engineering  proper,  or  the  Science  of  Construction.  Geo- 
logyy  French — Selections.  Fldd  Engineering  and  Surveying — Location  of 
Roads.  Laying  out  Curves.  Geodesy.  i>ew</«»n^— Designing  of  Bridges  and 
other  Structures.    Drcmng — Architectural  and  Structural 

8,— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

• 

French  and  German — (see  Select  Course).  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Ap- 
plications. AnalyticalGeometryof  Three  Dimensions.  Elementary  Mechanics. 
Principles  of  Mechanism.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Metallurgy. 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective.  Isometrical  Projection.  Elements 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Construction.  Shading  and  Tinting, 
and  drawing  from  patterna. 

8BNI0R  TEAR. 

FVench  and  German  (see'Select  Course).  Analytical  Mechanics — Strength  of 
Materials.  Thermo-dynamics.  Theory  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Prime  Movers.  Theory  of  Machines.  Mill  work.  Examination  of  Machinery. 
Mechanical  Construction.  Machine  shop  Practice.  Architectural  Drawing. 
Drawing  from  actual  Machines.    Designs  of  Machines. 

4,— MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

JUHIOR  TEAR. 

French  and  German  (see  Select  Ckmrse).  Mechanics — ^Peck^s  Elements.  Prin- 
ciples of  Mechanism.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Mathematics — Mining  Survey- 
ing— Shades,  Shadows  and  Linear  Perspectiva  Isometrical  Projection.  Civil 
Engineering — Strength  of  Materials.  Stability  of  Arches.  Hipjher  and  Topo^ 
graphical  Surveying.  Geology^  Dana.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  TopographicaL 
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«XMIOB  TEAR. 

French  (see  Select  Course).  Mining — Lectures.  General  and  Special  Metal- 
luryy — Lectures.  General  Chemustry — Miller,  thefnical  AiialysU — Irefccuius. 
Recitations  aud  Lectures.  Laboratory  J^ractice — Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Assaying.  Mineralogy — Lectures  and  Pjac- 
tical  Exercises.  Zoology — Lectures.  Mechanics — Application  to  Engineering. 
Dramngy 

5,— AGRICULTURE. 

JUNIOR   TEAR. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Physiology — Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants; 
Water,  Atmosphere,  and  Soil  in  their  relations  to  Vegetable  Production ,  Im- 
provement of  the  Soil  by  Chemical  and  Mechanic^  means.  Domestic  Animals; 
the  chemical  relations  of  their  Food, .  Digestion,  Respiration,  Assimilation  and 
Excretions ;  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Flesh,  and  Wool  as  Agricultural  Products. 
Lectures.  Exjterimental  and  Analytical  Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice.  Mete- 
orology — Academical  Lectures.  Physical  Geography — ^Lectures.  Zoology — 
Lectures.  Drawing — Free-hand  practice.  French  cmd  C'tfrwian— Continued. 
Hxeursions — Botamcal,  Zoological,  etc. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Agriculture — The  staple  crops  of  the  United  States,  their  yarieties,  cultivation, 
management,  and  preparation  for  market.  The  Care,  Breeding  and  Raising  of 
Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  Recitations.  Experimental  Chemistry — Labo- 
ratory- practice.  Agricultural  Zoology — Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals ; 
Insects  useful  and  injurious  to  Vegetation,  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  and 
PJufsiology—  Lectures.  Geology — Lectures  aud  Recitations.  Kural  Economy^ 
both  American  and  Foreign.  Lectures.  French  and  Germany  continued.  Ex* 
eursions — Botanical,  Zoological,  etc. 

6,— NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

ilrst  Term. 

Zoology— BaWj  Laboratory  instruction;  Zoological  Excnrsions.  Botany-^ 
Gray^s  First  Lessons.  Chemistry — Academical  Lectures.  French  and  German 
— Selections. 

Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures.  Physical  Geogra* 
phy — Lectures  and  Recitations.  Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice.  French  atid 
German,  continued. 

Third  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions  (land 
and  marine).  Botany — Gray's  Manual ;  Excursions.  Mirteralogy^DamA,  Lec- 
tures and  Practical  Exercises.  /<Ve7tcA,  continued.  Drawing — Free  Hand  Practice* 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

First  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures,  Excursions.     Geo* 
logyi — Dana's  Manual.  Excursions.   Meteorology — Academical  Lectures.    French 
--Selections. 
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Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Continued.  Botany — ^Lectures  on  special  subjects. 
Oeology — Dana,  Recitations  and  Lectures.  Anatomy  and  Phytiotogy — Acade- 
mical Lectures.    Preneh — Selections. 

•    Third  Tenn. 

Zoology  and  Ptdeontology — Continued,  with  Excmmcms.  Photography — ^Prac- 
tical Instruction. 

7,— SELECT  COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURK 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Modern  Languages. — French  and  German^  continued.  English  Composition 
and  Literature. 

Mathematics. — ^Peck^s  Mechanics,  Norton^s  Astronomy. 

Natural  Science. — Agricultural  Chemistry — Lectures.  Zoology — Lectures 
and  Excursions.  Botany — Lectures  and  Excursions.  Mineralogy — Lectures. 
Physical  Geography — Lectures  and  Recitations. 

History. — Recitations. 

Drawing. — ^Free  Haud,  and  ArdiitecturaL 

8KNI0B  TEAR. 

Language. — FSreneh  or  Chmum^  continued.  Lectures  on  Language  and  lin- 
guistic Ethnology.    Compositions. 

Natural  Science. — Botany  and  Zoology^  continued.  Geology — Recitations 
and  Lectures.  Jlftftooro^o^y— Lectures.  Hwnan  Anatomy  and  Physiology — 
Lectures.     Astronomy — ^Lectures. 

Philosophy  and  History. — Lectures  and  recitations,  in  History  and  Political 
Philosophy^  International  Law^  Political  Mconomy^  Ethics  and  Metaphysics- 

IL — ^Partial  courses  lkaoixg  to  vo  dxorbes. 

A  partial  course  in  Agriculture,  occupying  seren  months  in  the  winter,  ia 
arranged  for  the  couveuience  of  those  who  cannot  pursue  a  longer  course  of 
study. 

Special  students  desirous  to  be<M>me  proficient  in  some  branch  of  Chemistry 
are  also  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

In  Natural  History  arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  Instruction  of  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  degrees.  Tne  same  is  true  in  Practical  Astronomy. 
No  formal  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  these  advantages,  but 
they  are  only  offered  to  young  men  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  be  faithful  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  courses  they  select. 

III. — ^higher  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosopht  ob 

OF  CIVIL  XNGINE£R  IN  YALE  COLLEGE. 

A  higher  course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  arranged  to  follow  the  regular  three 
years^  course,  and  those  who  pursue  it  faithfully  may  receive  the  degree  of  CHvil 
Engineer.  (0.  E.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.  Dr.  must  have  taken  already  a  Bachelor^a 
Degree,  and  must  pursue  in  this  College,  a  course  of  two  years'  instniction  in 
the  higher  studies  ot  at  least  three  departments  of  science,  terminating  with  a 
satisfactory  examination. 
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PLANS   AKD    DESCRIPTION  OF  SHEFFIELD  HALL,  OF  THE    SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFK 

SCHOOL,   YALE  COLLEGE,   NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

Sheffield  Hall  is  situated  in  Grove  street,  fronting  College  street,  nearly  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  College  square.  It  is  buLt  of  stone  and  bricli 
covered  with  stucco,  and  consists  of  a  principal  three  story  structure,  and  tw( 
wings  (each  of  two  stories,)  now  connected  in  the  rear  by  another  three  stor] 
building.  There  are  three  public  entrances  on  Grove  street,  of  which  the  oen 
tral  one  is  the  chie^  leading  to  all  portions  of  the  building ;  the  eastern  doo: 
leads  to  the  principal  room  of  the  Engineering  Class  and  to  the  Metallurgica 
Museum  above  it ;  and  the  western  .door  leads  to  tlie  Chemical  Laboratory. 

There  are  two  projecting  towers — one  in  front,  at  the  main  entrance,  and  on< 
at  the  northwest  Cottier  of  the  building.  The  principal  tower  in  front  is  ninetj 
feet  high  and  sixtieen  feet  square.  In  the  second  and  third  stories  are  studiei 
for  two  of  the  professors.  Above  these  rooms  is  the  belfry-dock  with  its  fou 
dials,  and  surmounting  the  structure  is  a  revolving  turret  in  which  the  equato 
rial  telescope  is  placed. 


No.  1,  Becitatioo-room,  in  Hathenatict,  Phyiiet,  etc 

•«     %        *«  "         **  Engioaering,  etc. 

"      3,  Exhibition-Toom  for  engineering  modeb,  etc. 

**   18,  Drawing  roona  for  the  Engineering  and  other  elanee. 

**    19,  Chemical  Anistant'i  Offiee.    20,  SO,  Chemical  Lahoratocy. 
X*,  Cloiet.— P,  BalaDoe-room.— Q,  Store  ioom.~R,  Chemical  reafent  looi 
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The  northwestem  tower,  miteen  feet  sqasre  and  flffy  leet  high,  wta  biult  tot 
the  reception  of  a  Ueridian  Circle. 

The  extreme  length  or  the  ediQce  from  tha  weBteni  tower  to  the  east  nde  is 
111  feet ;  and  the  extreme  depth  is  IIS  feet  The  three  cuts  which  are  given 
herewith  exhibit  the  arrangemeat  of  rooms  on  each  of  tha  three  stwies. 
The  basement,  which  is  not  here  tepreaented,  contains  a  Janitor's  apart- 
ment, and  a  metallorgical  laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  hot-air  fomacea,  store 
room^  etc. 

The  Obserratorj  occnpies  the  two  towers,  each  sixleen  feet  aqoare,  recentlj 
added  to  the  ediQce.  Id  one  of  these  is  mounted  an  EqdatoriUi  TsLtacopB ; 
in  the  other,  a  Ukbhiiaji  Cibclb,  with  a  SmsaEAi.  Clock  ;  both  teleecope  and 
cjii^e  being  the  recent  gifts  of  Itr,  Sheffield. 


FLAN  OP  THE   SECOND  eTOKT. 


I      \^ 


a.  StBi7-rnfawiirAnl][tnl«dAtnMkmlCk)BMiT. 


DOL.  849 

The  Equatorial  Telescope^  ordered  of  Uesare.  Alvan  Clark  k  Sodr,  ot  Cam- 
bridgeport,  in  NoTember,  1S66,  was,  early  in  October  Jut,  moaated  in  the 
TeTolriDg  tDiret  at  the  top  of  the  Oont  tawer,  some  eigfa^  feet  above  the 
KiouDd,  where  it  oommauds  a  good  horizon.  It  is  supported  by  a  freestone 
[uer,  six  feet  in  height,  which  gtiiDds  on  a  nmsaive  Qoor  of  mhaonrj  arched  in 
from  the  aide  walla,  just  above  the  lower  clock.  Though  it  thus  partakes  of 
whatever  motioa  the  tower  itelf  is  sabject  to,  from  winds  and  other  causee,  no 
noticeable  inconvenience  lias  been  experienced,  or  ia  anticipated,  from  this 
source.  The  floor  of  the  room,  which  is  of  wood,  immedialelj  above  the  atone 
floor,  reels  only  in  the  outer  walls,  and  does  not  (ouch  tbe  pier. 

The  object-glass  has  a  clear  aperture  of  nine  inches,  and  is  nine  feet  ten 
inches  in  focal  leDgth.  The  tube,  made  of  pine  bandeomel;  finished,  and  ten 
inches  m  diameter,  is  at  once  stiff  and  light.  Seven  Huygenian  eye-pieces  give 
powers  tanging  from  40  to  620.  All  but  one  of  theea  fit  also  a  diagonal  oye- 
tube  containing  a  prismatic  reflector.  Another  diagonal  reflector — the  flrvt  sor- 
fitce  of  an  acute  priam  of  glass — is  used  in  obserrbg  the  sun,  tbe  greater  patt 

FLIH   or  THK  TBIBD  BTOBT. 


A,  aioilT— Piiiftnor  of  IndiuUiil  Hechtnia  tod  FlijnIaL 
B  lod  C,  AppvilBt-nHHiit. 
H.  FboUfnphie  Libortlor/. 
I,  J,  DormiurigL 
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of  whose  light  and  heat  is  transmitted,  while  the  image  fonned  bj  the  reflected 
rays  is  viewed  without  inconveDieace,  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

The  equatorial  mounting  is  ike  German,  or  Fraunhofer's — the  dechnation 
axis  carrying  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  graduated  on  silver  so  as  to 
read  by  two  verniers  to  10",  and  the  polar  axis  carrying  an  hour  circle  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  gp:«duated  to  minutes  of  time,  and  reading  by  two  verniers  to 
five  seconds. 

Beneath  ihe  polar  axis,  in  the  curve  of  the  U-shaped  iron  piece  by  which 
that  axis  is  supported^  is  placed  the  driving  clock.  Its  going  is  regulated  by  a 
half-second  pendulum,  and  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  is 
changed  into  a  smooth  and  equable  motion  for  the  telescope  by  the  simple  and 
ingenious  device  known  as  "Bond's  Spring-Governor." 

The  performance  of  the  telescope  accords  with  the  reputation  of  its  makers. 
On  favorable  nights,  it  sliows  easily  such  test  objects  as  ^  Cygni,  the  companion 
of  Sinus,  the  6th  star  in  the  Trapezium  of  Orion,  and,  with  more  difficulty, 
y  I  AndromedsQ.  The  second  and  third  have  been  seen  with  the  aperture  redu- 
ced to  five  inches. 

There  is  used  with  the  telescope  a  bi-filar  position-micrometer,  with  four  eye- 
pieces, by  Dollond. 

A  very  simple  observing  chair  enables  the  observer  to  change  his  position, 
quickly  and  easily,  to  any  height  required,  without  leaving  his  seat 

The  revolving  turret^  resembling  in  form  that  of  a  *' Monitor,"  rests,  by  a  cir- 
cular rail  -at  its  base,  on  eight  grooved  iron  wheels,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the 
steel  journals  of  which  run  in  boxes  of  Babbitt's  metal  It  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  the  pinion  of  which  gears  into  a  rack  cast  on  the  circiilar  rail.  The 
opening,  three  feet  in  width,  extends  entirely  across,  through  the  roof  and  sides^ 
fh>m  base  to  base.  It  is  closed  by  eight  hinged  shutters,  so  controlled  by  rods 
and  levers  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  with  great  &cility. 

The  tower  connected  with  the  west  wing  was  erected  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, specially  for  the  reception  of  the  Meridian  Circle  purchased  of  the  IJ.  & 
Government  and  formerly  used  in  the  East  room  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory. This  instrument  was  mounted  in  September  on  the  massive  granite  piers, 
which  came  with  it,  and  the  bases  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  shad  of  solid  masonry,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  nine  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  seven  at  the  top.  This  ^hafl;  rises,  independently  of  the  building  through- 
out, from  a  foundation  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  sur- 
rounded, at  a  few  inches  distance,  by  a  double  casing  made  of  tarred  felt  and 
matched  sheathing  boards.  It  is  thus  well  protected  against  sudden  dianges 
of  temperature. 

The  Meridian  Circle  has  a  6ve-foot  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  of  3  8 
inches  aperture,  and  68  inches  focal  length.  It  has  three  Ramsden  eye-pieces. 
A  diagonal  eye-piece  in  addition  has  been  ordered,  for  more  conveniently  ob- 
serving objects  at  high  altitudes.  At  the  foctzs  is  a  system  of  one  horizontal, 
and  eleven  vertical,  spider-lines,  together  with  a  micrometer  thread  movable  in 
declination  only.  The  mean  equatorial  interval  of  the  vertical  threads  is 
14S-16T. 

The  axis,  thirty  inches  in  length,  terminates  in  steel  pivots  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  opposite  faces  of  its  central  cube  are  bolted  the  two  conical 
frusta  forming  the  tube  of  the  telescope.    This  tube  is  so  constructed  at  the 
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ends  that  the  object-glass  and  eye-tube  are  readily  interchangeable.  On  the 
axis,  within  the  piers,  are  two  circles  forty  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  grad- 
uated on  silver,  the  one  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  single  minutes,  the  other  by  six 
micrometer  microscopes,  to  single  seconds.  Four  of  the  microscopes  are 
mounted  at  the  comers,  and  two  at  intermediate  points  on  the  opposite  sides, 
of  a  square  alidade  frame,  which  is  carried  by  the  axis,  and  held  in  position  by 
adjusting  screws  connected  with  tlie  pier.  Attached  also  to  the  alidade  is  a 
spirit  level  Suitable  counterpoises  prevent  undue  pressure  of  the  pivots  on 
the  Y's.  For  finding  the  nadir  point,  and  the  level  and  collimation  errors,  a 
collimating  eye-piece  and  vessel  of  mercury  are  used.  There  is  also  a  striding 
level  for  the  axis ;  an  observing  couch ;  and  a  reversing  apparatus  traversing 
the  floor  on  rails  between  the  piers. 

This  instrument,  as  originally  constructed  hf  Ertel  &  Sons,  of  Munich,  had  a 
thirty-inch  circle  at  each  extremity  of  the  axis,  outside  of  the  piers.  These 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  the  present  forty-inch  circles  on  the  axis  inside 
of  the  piers,  by  Wm.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  other  minor  alterations. 

In  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Washington  Observations,  this  circle, 
in  its  original  form,  is  fully  described,  and  illustrated  by  plates.  It  has  been 
put  in  adjustment,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  used  to  test  its  performance. 

The  circle-room  has  a  meridional  opening  from  side  to  side,  twenty  inches  in 
width,  with  roof-shutters,  which  are  opened  or  shut  by  a  single  motion  of  a 
lever.    The  side  shutters  are  ordinary  doors. 

A  Sidereal  Clock,  by  Appleton,  London,  the  gift  of  William  Hillhouse,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  is  attached  to  the  west  wall. 

The  observatory  possesses  also  a  Pistor  &  Martin's  Patent  Sextant.  The  pri- 
vate instruments  referred  to  as  used  by  students  in  Practical  Astronomy  are :  a 
superior  portable  Telescope,  by  Clark  k  Sons,  of  4|  inches  aperture  and  five 
feet  focal  length ;  a  Transit  Instrument  with  three-foot  telescope,  and  twelve- 
inch  circle  reading  by  two  verniers  to  lO'-f ;  a  Sidereal  Clock  and  an  Eight-day 
Sidereal  Chronometer.  The  telescope  of  the  transit  instrument  has  an  object- 
glass,  by  Fitz,  of  2f  inches  aperture,  and  a  micrometer,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
used  with  equal  facility  at  all  angles  of  position,  without  danger  of  disturbing 
the  fixed  system  of  threads.  With  this  micrometer,  and  the  spirit-level  attached 
to  the  alidade  of  the  circle,  this  instrument  is  practically  a  Zenith  Telescope, 
and  is  used  as  such  in  observations  for  latitude  by  Talcott's  method.  The  eye- 
piece constantly  used  is  a  diagonal  one  giving  a  power  of  200,  a  power  war- 
ranted by  the  excellence  of  the  object-glass.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a 
heavy  iron  stand,  cast  m  one  piece,  which  is  supported  by  a  brick  pier,  four  feet 
in  height,  with  its  foundation  of  masonry  extending  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

The  tower  clock  was  made  by  Messrs.  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  has 
a  wooden  pendulum  rod  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  zinc  compensation-tube 
below  the  bob,  specially  ordered  for  this  clock.  The  bob  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
about  twice  as  heavy  as  those  usually  furnished  by  the  makers.  •  The  rate  has 
thus  &T  proved  to  be  nearly  uniform  and  quite  satis&ctory.  The  dock  is  set 
anew  to  zero,  whenever  its  error  amounts  to  half  a  minute.  This  has  occurred 
but  twice  since  August  last  The  hours  are  struck  on  a  fine  toned  bell  of  675 
Iba.  weight,  suspended  in  a  separate  bell-tower  on  the  main  roo(  some  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  dock. 
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New  BuUding  erected  in  18*73. 

The  new  building  haa  a  front  of  aeventy-six  feet  on  Proapect  street,  and  a 
depth  of  eighty-four  feet,  standing  back  from  the  street,  sixteen  feet 

The  plan  is  rectangular,  and  it  has  substantiallj  five  stories, — a  basement  of 
eleven  feet  in  height,  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  each  fourteen  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  and  an  attic,  or  fourth  storj,  nine  and  a  half  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

The  general  plan  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  rooms  is  based  on  that  of  the 
first  story,  proyision  being  made  for  a  large  lecture  room  in  the  rear  part  of  this 
particular  one,  extending  across  the  whole  rear  side  of  the  building,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  one-half  of  the  story.  This  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  for  seating 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  A  hall  sixteen  feet  wide  from  the  front 
entrance  communicates  with  this  lecture  room,  and  afibrds  room  for  the  main 
staircase  to  the  upper  stories.  On  each  j9ide  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  one  12'.6"  by  2V.6"  and  one  12M1"  by  26'.9",  making  four  recita- 
tion rooms  and  a  large  lecture  room  on  the  first  fioor. 

Under  these  four  recitation  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  building  there  are 
two  large  rooms  and  one  small  room  completely  finished.  These  rooms'are  all 
suitable  for  recitation  rooms,  being  well  lighted,  and  having  a  height  of  11  feet 

The  rear  basement,  under  the  general  lecture  room,  is  occupied  by  a  coal 
room,  heating  furnaces  and  boilers,  janitor's  room,  and  water-closets.  The  fioor 
of  this  part  of  the  basement  is  lower  than  the  front  part  by  four  feet,  to  permit^ 
the  floor  of  the  lecture  room  above  to  drop  down  that  much  from  the  front 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided  alike, — ^two  large  rooms  of  equal 
size  in  each  over  the  lecture  room,  and  four  rooms  on  each  story  in  the  front. 

The  south  side  of  the  second  story,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  is  devoted  to 
Physics ;  the  north,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  to  Civil  Engineering.  The  small 
rooms  in  front  are,  for  the  present,  appropriated  to  the  Professors  in  those  de- 
partments for  study  rooms,  the  middle  rooms  for  apparatus  and  recitation  rooms, 
and  the  rear  and  larg^  rooms  for  apparatus,  lectures,  and  drawing-rooms. 

The  third  fioor  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way.  The  south  side  is  devoted  to 
Dynamic  Engineering ;  the  large  rear  room  on  the  north  side  to  Natural  His- 
tory, the  middle  room  to  Botany,  and  the  front  to  the  purposes  of  a  private  study. 

The  fourth  story  furnishes  one  large  room  (73'  by  28')  for  instruction  in  in- 
strumental drawing,  and  eleven  small  rooms  to  be  occupied  as  private  rooms  for 
instructors,  and  for  store-rooms. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  plainly  executed  in  yellow  pine,  coated 
with  oil  and  shellac.  The  staircase  and  wainscoting  of  the  halls  are  composed 
of  pine,  ash,  and  black  walnut 

The  buUding  i&  heated  and  ventilated  by  boilers  in  the  basement  which  furnish 
st^am  to  chambers  or '  radiators '  under  the  rooms  to  be  heated ;  a  current  of  cold 
air  passhig  through  conduits  to  the'  radiators  is  heated  in  its  passage  upward  to 
the  rooms  by  the  steam  heated  '  radiators.'  To  furnish  places  of  exit  for  the 
heated  air,  separate  air  conduits  fi*om  all  the  rooms,  provided  with  ventilators^ 
pass  up  through  the  walls  to  the  roof. 

The  larger  lecture  room  and  all  the  recitation  rooms,  except  two,  have  venti- 
lators opening  into  large  conduits  in  the  center  of  the  building,  which  are  kept 
heated  by  the  smoke  flues  of  the  boilers,  which  are  of  cast-iron,  and  pass  up 
through  the  middle  of  these  large  conduits  or  ventilating  shafts.  The  building 
is  thus  not  only  thoroughly  warmed,  but  most  efiQciently  Ventilated. 
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[Aonaal  Report  of  SoparioteDdent  vf  Public  loatroctioo— 1876.] 


STATE  LXaiSLATIOK. 

Thx  first  settlement  in  New  Hampshire  was  made  in  1623,  upon 
tlie  Piscataqaa  river,  and  comprised,  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dover,  PorUmonth,  Rye,  Greenlaud,  North  Hampton,  Somersworth, 
Darham,  Lee,  and  Madbory.  Exeter  and  Hampton  were  settled  in 
1638.  These  settlements  constituted  so  many  different  sovereign- 
ties, until  they  submitted  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
1641.  From  that  year  till  1680,  New  Hampshire  continued  under 
a  common  jurisdiction  with  Massachusetts,  and  had  an  equitable 
representation  in  the  common  legislature  in  Boston.  During  this 
period  the  Massachusetts  school  law  (acts  of  1642-47)  was  enacted. 

Those  two  acts,  with  immaterial  modifications,  constituted  the 
school  law  of  Massachusetts  till  after  the  American  revolution. 
When  New  Hampshire  resumed  its  independent  character  as  a 
province,  the  act  of  1647  was  copied  upon  our  statute  books,  and 
constituted  the  statute  law,  with  slight  changes,  for  one  hundred 
years.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  law  of  1647  was  generally  en- 
forced! The  grades  of  schools  established  by  this  act  were  at  first 
supported  in  part  by  tuition.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  selectmen  of  the  towns.  The  amount  of  money 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  discretionary  with  towns. 

An  act  in  1693,  required  the  selectmen*  in  their  respective  towns 
to  raise  money  by  assessments  on  the  inhabitants  for  building  and 
repairing  school-houses,  and  for  providing  for  a  schoolmaster  for 
each  town  in  the  province,  under  the  penalty  of  £10  in  case  of  failure. 

In  1719,  an  act,  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  law  of  1647,  was 
passed,  the  only  modification  being  the  increasing  of  the  penalty 
from  five  shillings  to  twenty  pounds.  It  contained  a  clause  author- 
izing towns,  thinking  themselves  unable  to  comply  with  its  terms, 
to  seek  relief  from  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

In  1721,  the  derelict  selectmen,  who  are  in  the  preamble  of  the 

act  affirmed  '  to  often  neglect  their  duty,'  are  made  liable  upon  their 

personal  estates  for  the  penalty  affixed  upon  the  towns. 
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At  the  close  of  the  revolation  onr  primary  schools  were  still  in 
their  primitive  rodeness,  feebly  and  fitfully  supported,  while  the 
grammar  schools,  for  training  boys  for  *ye  University,'  existed 
scarcely  elsewhere  save  in  the  phraseology  of  the  statute.  Such 
was  their  condition  in  17%9,  that  the  legislature  was  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  in  an  act  of  that  year  repealed  ail  former  acts  on 
the  subject,  because,  in  the  language  of  their  preamble, '  they  had 
been  found  not  to  answer  the  important  end  for  which  they  were 
made.'  An  effort  was  made  for  their  improvement  by  establishing 
the  amount  of  money  for  schooling.  This  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
clusively at  the  discretion  and  changeable  whims  of  the  town  and 
selectmen,  but  it  was  now  definitely  fixed  by  statute  at  four  pounds 
for  every  one  pound  of  the  proportion  of  public  taxes  to  the  indi- 
vidual town.  This  act  also  provided  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, requiring  them  to  furnish  certificates,  from  competent  authori- 
ties, of  character  and  qualification ;  established  '  English  Grammar 
Schools'  for  teaching  'reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'  and  in 
shire  and  half-shire  towns,  grammar  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  addition  to  the  branches  required  in  the  English  grammar 
school, — English  grammar  not  being  required  in  either  grade. 

An  excellent  law  was  passed  in  1817  for  the  'Support  and 'regu- 
lation of  primary  schools.'  The  assessment  f»r  schools  was  in- 
creased to  ninety  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  apportionment  of  public 
taxes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  English  schools  within  the 
towns  for  teadiing  '  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  other  necessary  branches  of  education,'  and  the  purchase 
of  'wood  or  fuel.'  The  law  of  1805,  empowering  towns  to  divide 
into  school  districts,  was  repealed. 

The  state  school  system  was  set  forth  in  the  law  of  1827  in  a 
very  intelligent  manner.  The  superintending  school  committees 
of  the  several  towns  were  required  to  examine  and  hcense  teachers, 
visit  and  inspect  schools,  to  select  school  books,  and  report  in  writ- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  annual  town  meeting. 
This  committee  were  also  empowered,  in  necessary  cases,  to  with- 
draw certificates,  and  dismiss  teachers  and  scholars.  They  were 
allowed  pay  for  services  rendered.  Teachers  were  required  to  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidences  of  good  moral  character,  and  could  only 
receive  pay  upon  showing  the  treasurer  the  committee's  license. 
District  or  prudential  committees  were  to  be  chosen  at  first  at  the 
annual  town  meeting;  later,  at  the  district  meetings.  This  com- 
mittee constituted  the  legal  agency  to  hire  the  teacher,  proride 
board  for  teachers,  and  fuel,  repair  the  school-hoqse,  and  have  tho 
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care  of  it  Books  could  bo  furnished  needy  children  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  authorized  to  raise 
money  by  tax  to  build  and  repair  school-houses. 

In  1821,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  requiring  all  banking  cor- 
porations to  use  paper  stamped  under  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
and  paid  for  by  the  banks  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  on  the  thou- 
aand  of  circulation,  or  pay  an  annual  tax,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  June,  to  the  state  treasurer,  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  their 
capital*  stock.  This  tax  was  to  constitute  a  Literary  Fund.  In 
1828,  this  fund,  amounting  to  $64,000,  was  distributed  to  the 
towns,  according  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  taxes,  to  be 
uaed  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  other  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. The  disbursement  of  this  fund  was  made  annually  upon 
this  basis  until  1847,  when,  by  an  act  of  that  year,  it  was  distribu- 
ted according  to  the  number  of  children,  four  years  of  age  and 
upward,  attending  a  public  school  not  less  than  two  weeks,  as  shown 
by  the  annual  returns  of  the  school  committee  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  This  fund  at  first  amounted  to  $10,000  annually.  Now  it 
amounts  to  about  $27,000  in  the  aggregate,  or  forty^three  cents  for 
each  scholar. 

In  1833,  provisions  were  made  authorising  the  superintending 
committee  to  furnish  needy  children  with  necessary  school  books  at 
the  expense  of  the  town. 

In  1834,  a  resolution  passed  the  legislature  recommending  the 
several  towns  to  cherish  primary  schools  and  support  them,  as  the 
surest  means  for  perpetuating  free  institutions,  and  securing  the 
stability  and  happiness  of  this  great  republic  High  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  seminaries  were  recognized  as  powerful  allies  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  common  education.  •  In  1889,  the  clause  empower- 
ing towns  to  divide  into  school  districts  was  amended,  and  the 
sub-division  was  peremptorily  ordered.  In  1840-41,  the  rate  of 
school  money  was  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars  on  each  dollar 
of  the  state  apportionment  Another  act  was  passed  this  year 
allowing  the  grading  of  schools  when  the  scholars  number  fifty  or 
more.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed  which  required  the  selectmen, 
under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  upon  the  application  of  ten 
legal  voters,  to  make  the  division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

By  an  act  of  1846,  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  was  established.  He  was  required  to  spend  at  least  twenty 
weeks  in  th^  different  counties  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  general  education.  He  was  required  to  make 
to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  upon  the  common  schools  of  the 
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state.  Superintending  school  committees  were  required  to  report 
annually  npon  the  condition  of  schools  in  their  towns  to  the  com- 
missioner. The  salary  of  the  office  was  $600  per  annum,  and  per- 
sonal expenses.  Teachers'  institutes  were  established  by  law,  and 
towns  were  authorized  to  raise  money  for  their  support  The  law 
this  year  made  mor«  effective  the  act  of  1848  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing public  instruction  to  children  employed  as  factory  operatives. 

In  1848,  the  so-called  Somersworth  act  became  a  law.  It  was 
made  general  in  its  provisions  at  the  winter  session  of  the  same 
year.  The  rate  for  school  money  was  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  on  the  state  apportionment. 

In  1850,  the  act  establishing  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  was  abolished,  and  a  new  act  passed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  school  commissioners,  who  constituted  a  Board  of 
Education.  One  commissioner  resided  in  each  county.  Each  com- 
missioner reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  he  prepared 
the  school  report. 

In  1851*  an  act  passed  which  required  each  town  to  raise  a  sum 
for  the  support  of  county  teachjers,  equal  to  three  per  cent  of  its 
required  amount  of  school  money.  Two  years  later  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  school  money,  and  in  1861  the  in- 
stitutes were  abolished. 

Between  1852  and  1870,  the  rate  of  assessment  for  support  of 
schools  was  increased  from  $185  to  $350  on  the  apportionment 
of  the  state  tax.  Within  this  time  the  Literary  Fund  was  increased 
by  a  tax  on  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  by  non-residents.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  was  set  apart  for  a  school 
fund. 

In  1867,  the  office  of  county  commissioners  was  superseded  by 
the  act  creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  officer,  with  the  governor  and  council,  constituted  the  state 
board  of  education. 

In  1868,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  that  teachers'  institutes  be 
held  annually  in  each  county,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  In  1874 
this  law  was  abolished,  with  the  act  establishing  a  board  of  education. 

In  1 870,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  State  Normal  School. 
This  school  has  been  supported  by  appropriations  annually. 

By  an  act  of  1872,  'female  citizens  of  adult  age,  may  hold  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  prudential  committee  of  any  district,  or  of 
superintending  sclf6ol  committee.'  • 

[Mr.  Biraoodt,  in  hit  Eeport  for  1878,  ^tm  a  hiitoiy  oT  poblie  leboott  in  WTenl  town,  froni 
which  we  ean  fonn  an  intollifwC  opioion  of  the  faoilitiei  of  oommon  ednoation.] 
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TOWN  AOnom  ik  sespbot  to  schoous. 
Londonderry. 

Londonderry  was  settled  in  1719,  a  meeting-honse  was  erected  in 
1720,  and  in  1723  a  school-liouse  of  logs  was  built  on  the  same 
beautiful  common  where  stood  the  chnrclL  In  size  and  proportion, 
this  school-house  was  jprobablj  like  one  voted  in  1727, — 'eighteen 
feet  long  besides  the  chimney, — there  shall  be  two  fireplaces  in 
one  end  as  large  as  the  house  will  allow, — the  sides  to  be  seven 
feet.'  We  do  not  find  much  more  on  record  relative  to  school- 
houses,  except  that  in  1730  it  was  voted  that  a  school-house  be 
built  in  each  quarter  of  the  town, — the  schoolmaster  to  hold  schools 
in  them  according  to  the  money  nuised  in  each. 

In  1720  some  wanted  a  school,  but  a  majority  voted-'  there  is  no 
school  to  be  kept  in  town  this  winter.'  1725,  'Voted  there  shall 
be  a  school  in  each  quarter  of  the  town,  if  persons  suitable  can  be 
found  for  keeping  the  same  for  six*  months  from  their  commence- 
ment.' 1726,  'Voted  there  shall  be  but  one  school  kept  in  town.' 
1727, 'Voted  the  Public  schools  shall  be  kept  at  the  meeting- 
house five  months  from  date  [May],  the  other  six  months  in  the 
oat  parts  of  the  town  where  convenient.'  1729,  'Voted  to  leave 
the  management  of  the  schooLrwith^he  selectmen.'  1732,  Voted 
two  public  schools, — 'Beaver  Brook  being  the  dividing  line.  Forty 
pounds  were  raised  by  taxation,  and  any  additional  expense  in- 
eurred  to  be  otherwise  raised.'  In  1734,  'There  shall  be  three 
schools,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  grammar  school — ^the  others  Eng- 
lish schools — the  grammar  master  to  go  from  one  school  to  another.' 
Fifty  pounds  were  raised  this  year.  1737,  'Voted  to  employ  one 
master  to  keep  2  months  in  the  South  Range,  2  months  in  the 
Double  Range,  2  months  in  the  Aiken's  Range,  2  months  in  the 
Back  Range,  2  months  in  the  English  Range,  1  month  in  thd  Park 
and  1  month  in  CanadaJ'  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these 
votes  look  toward  the  '  setting  up '  of  a  grammar  school.  It  had 
been  voted,  in  1726,  to  employ  Mr.  David  McGregor  to  keep  a 
grammar  schooL  Mr.  McGregor  subsequently  became  the  pastor 
of  the  West  Parish.  In  1729,  the  town  voted  a  certain  salary  to 
Rev.  Matthei^Clark,  the  eccentric  pastor  of  the  East  Parish,  suc- 
ceeding the  first  McGregor, '  on  condition  of  his  keeping  the  town 
from  employing  any  other  grammar  school  master.'  This  thrifty 
proceeding  seemed  to  have  reference  to  an  escape  from  the  penalties 
of  the  provincial  law.    Toward  1750,  it  would  seem,  the  classics 
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bad  in  some  measnre  given  place  to  the  common  branches,  for  the 
record  states  '  some  persons  are  calling  for  a  grammar  school.' 

Teaching  in  those  days  was  more  a  profession  than  at  present, 
many  of  the  teachers  being  men  who  passed  their  lives  in  this  em- 
ployment. In  1725,  Robert  Morrison,  Eleanor  Aiken,  John  Barnes, 
John  Harvey,  and  Archibald  Wier,  were  paid  as  teachers;  in  1733, 
John  Wilson,  William  Wallace,  Ezekiel  Steele,  and  Mr.  Morton ;  in 
1735,  Thomas  Boyes,  Francis  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Goodall;  in  1736, 
Matthew  Campbell,  Thomas  Bacon,  William  McNeil,  and  John 
Eayers;  in  1737,  Mary  McNeil,  Daniel  Todd,  and  William  McNeil. 

In  1789,  all  existing  school  laws  were  repealed,  and  more  string- 
gent  enacted,  which  required  the  assessment  of  a  school  tax  of  £5 
for  every  twenty  shillings  of  state  taxation.  School  districts,  with 
definite  lines,  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  statute  in  1 805  for 
the  first  time :  previously  their  limits  had  been  rather  capricioud 
and  changeable.  Instead  of  districts^  they  had  been  termed  clones : 
the  prudential  committee  was  the  ^  head  of  the  class.' 

Before  1805,  the  existing  school-houses  had  been  built  by  the 
town,  or  by  the  town  assisted  by  private  subscription.     In  the  legis- 
lature of  that  year,  authority  was  given  districts  to  raise  money  for^ 
school-house  building,  as  in  the  present  time.  * 

In  Londonderry,  the  parent  hive,  the  normal  school  was  ever  at 
the  school-house  on  the  common  of  the  first  meeting-house,  which, 

m 

not  long  after  the  revolution,  became  a  genuine  grammar  and  high 
school,  under  the  guidance,  first,  of  Z.  S.  Moor,  afterward  President 
of  William  and  Amherst  colics,  but  particularly  under  the  care 
of  the  famous  preceptor,  Bnmham.  In  this  school  were  qualified 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  town,  who  in  turn  became  tbe  teach- 
ers of  the  common  schools.  This  high  school  was  the  germ  from 
whence  sprang  the  well-known  Pinkerton  Academy  and  the  Adams 
Female  Academy,  both  still  in  successful  operation. 

In  the  matter  of  teachers'  wages,  an  old  book  of  district  record' 
shows  that  in  1800,  the  average  pay  of  a  female  was  not  far  from 
Si  per  week  beside  board,  which  was  reckoned  at  about  5  shillings 
per  week.  In  1850,  her  pay  was  about  $2  per  week  and  board;  in 
1876,  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  Male  teachers  in  1800  received 
from  $10  to  $12  per  month,  and  were  boarded/;  in  1850,  about  $20 
and  board.     In  1876  their  pay  is  $50  per  month  without  board. 

The  late  Robert  Mack,  Esq.,  remembers  the  school  taught  by 
Samuel  Bell,  afterward  Senator  in  Congress  and  Governor  of  the 
State.  It  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  McAllister,  a 
little  tenement  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  in  a  lonely  and  unfrequented 
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locality.  Robert  Mack  was  a  pupil,  but  not  present  the  first  day.  Soon 
after  taking  his  seat,  he  was  greeted  witfc  a  rap  over  his  head  *  heavy 
enough  to  have  dropped  an  ox.'  As  *he  had  been  doing  nothing,'  he 
was  surprised,  but  his  comrades  assured  him  there  had  been  no  partiality 
in  his  case,  as  the  master  had  served  them  all  alike.  It  was  a  pleasant 
little  initiatory  ceremony,  which  he  probably  thought  would  be  bene- 
ficial if  not  gratifying  to  his  pupils.  His  patrons,  however,  thought 
differently.  The  matter  was  reported  the  next  Sabbath  to  *  Squire  Bell,' 
the  father  of  the  maKter,  and  on  Monday  morning  when  starting  for  his 
school,  Samuel  could  not  find  his  hickory  cane. 

HAMPTON* 

Hampton,  a  seaboard  town  in  Rockingham  county,  has  been  settled 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  being,  in  the  order  of  settlement, 
the  fourth  town  in  the  State.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Winna- 
cannett  The  grant  for  a  plantation  here  was  made  early  in  September, 
1638,  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  colony  claiming  the 
place  by  their  charter  (as  they  construed  it).  The  settlement  was  begun, 
soon  aflenvard.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1639,  the  plantation  was  allowed 
to  be  a  town.  This,  then,  is  the  date  of  its  incorporation.  On  the  4th 
of  September  following, — one  year  from  the  date  of  the  grant, — the  name 
of  the  town  was  changed  to  Hampton. 

The  earliest  teacher  was  John  Legat,  whose  engagement  appears  on 
record :     On  the  2  of  the  2  mo :  1649 : 

The  selectmen  of  this  Towne  of  Hampton  have  agreed  with  John  Legat  for 
tills  present  yeare  itisueiog — ^To  teach  aed  instruct  all  the  cliildren  of  or  belong- 
ing to  our  Towne,  both  mayle  and  femaile  (w*"^  are  capiable  of  learning)  to 
write  and  read  and  cast  aocountes  (if  it  be  desired)  as  dilegently  and  as  care- 
fnlly  as  be  is  able  to  teach  and  instruct  them;  And •  so  dilegently  to  follow  the 
said  imployment  att  all  such  time  or  times  this  yeare  insueing.  as  the  wether 
shall  be  fitting  for  the  youth  to  com  together  to  one  place  to  be  instructed : 
And  allso  to  teach  and  iuBtruct  them  once  in  a  week,  or  more,  in  some  Artbo- 
dox  chatechise  provided  for  them  by  their  parents  or  masters. 

And  in  consideration  hereof  we  have  agreed  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  payd  unto 
the  said  John  Legat,  the  som  of  Twenty  pounds,  in  corne  and  cattle  and  butter 
att  price  currant,  as  pnyments  are  made  of  such  goods  in  this  Towne,  and  this 
to  be  payd  by  us  quarterly,  paying  5{.  every  quarter  of  the  yeare  after  he  has 
begun  to  keep  school. 

In  1671,  the  school  was  under  the  care  of  John  Stephens,  of  whom 
I  know  but  very  little.  Judging,  however,  from  the  correct  language, 
the  tasteful  arrangement,  and  the  neat  penmanship  of  several  speci- 
ibens  of  his  writing,  now  before  me,  I  think  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  considerable  mental  cultivation  and  refinement.  The  salary 
paid  to  this  teacher  is  not  shown  by  the  records,  but  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  it  was  according  to  the  vote  of  the  town  already  men- 
tioned, to  be  raised  *as  other  town  rates  are,'  But  Feb.  10,  1672-8,  this 
regulation  was  so  modified  that  only  £10  of  the  teacher's  wages  could  be 

*  Selected  from  Report  of  Joveph  Dow,  Esq.,  in  Anooal  Report  of  Buperioteodent  of  Pablie 
Iiiitruetu>n  (Jobo  W.  Simoods)  for  1876.  -^**'  ' "  c'c       T'^^'^"*^ 
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paid  out  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  assessed  on  the  childten  attending  the  school.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  school  was  not  exactly  a  free  Khool. 

In  a  petition  to  the  governor  and  council  in  July,  1714,  it  is  repre- 
sented that  the  selectmen  had  hired  a  schoolmaster  for  the  town,  to  teach 
both  Latin  and  English. 

The  town  school  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting-house  (the 
present  site  of  the  academy)  until  the  spring  of  1718,  though  in  some 
instances  it  was  removed  to  the  Falls  side  for  a  few  months :  for  instance, 
in  1678,  the  school  was  to  be  kept  in  the  town  nine  months,  and  at  the 
Falls  side,  three  months. 

Nov.  17,  1699,  it  was  voted  ^That  if  ffidls  ude,  so  called,  in  Hampton,  . 
doe  provide  and  pay  a  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  of  their  children ; 
They  shall  be  exempted  ffrom  paying  to  the  schoolmaster  at  the  town 
side  so  called.*    Similar  votes  were  passed  at  other  times. 

Solomon  Page,  a  native  of  Hampton,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1729,  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  preaching.  He  was 
employed  here  several  months  as  a  preacher  during  the  illness  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church. 

.  Another  teacher  of  the  school  was  Thomas  Barnard,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  college  in  1782.  In  October,  1785,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
church,  being  then  the  ^  schoolmaster  of  the  town,*  as  the  record  shows. 
He  retained  his  membership  in  the  church  till  January  21,  1789,  when 
he  was  dismissed  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Newbury,  Masa,  of  which  he 
was  soon  after  ordained  pastor. 

Jacob  Bailey,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college  in  1765,  came  to  Hamp- 
ton soon  afterward  as  a  teacher.  He  united  with  the  church  in  March, 
1758,  being  then  *  schoolmaster  of  the  town.'  He  remained  here  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens.  He  be- 
came an  Episcopal  minister,  and  labored  several  years  as  a  ^frontier 
missionary  *  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Maine.  In  the  stormy  period  of  the 
American  revolution  he  was  a  hyalut^  and  in  1779  became  a  r^ugee. 

It  was  voted,  March  28,  1756,  *  That  the  selectmen  shall  have  the  lib- 
erty of  hireing  a  Common  Reading  and  writing  master,  and  in  .case  a 
Grammar  school  is  needed,  the  selectmen  shall  provide  one  in  the  Town, 
provided  that  both  schools  shall  cost  the  Town  no  more  than  one  con- 
stant Grammar  school.' 

At  a  town  meeting  held  March  18,  1800,  it  was  voted  *to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  selectmen  to  appoint  schools  as  they  think  best  for 
the  general  good  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  the  year  ensuing.' 

At  an  acyoumment  of  the  first  annual  meeting  in  the  present  century, 
held  Mavch  26,  1801,  the  town  voted  *That  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  the 
Rev.  William  Pidgin,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Lawrence,  Dr.  Jon*  French,  OHver 
Whipple,  Esq.,  be  a  committee  to  examine  our  schools  the  year  ensuing.' 
This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  such  a  committee. 

The  selectmen  were  directed  to  raise  what  money  the  law  required  for 
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the  support  of  schools,  and  to  take  advice  of  the  school  committee  how 
the  money  might  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of 
schools. 

The  first  mention  of  a  school-house  is  an  entry  made  in  1692,  during 
King  Williaiirs  war.  The  people,  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment, 
had  bnilt  a  fortification  around  the  meeting-house,  and  at  a  town  metting 
held  on  the  17th  of  May,  1692,  voted  to  extend  the  line  of  this  fortifica- 
tion so  as  to  inclose  more  spacQ,  and  liberty  was  given  to  build  houses  in 
it  according  to  the  custom  in  other  forts.  It  was  also  voted  to  build 
within  the  foit,  at  the  town's  expense,  a  house  14  by  16  feet  fur  tlw  use 
of  the  minister,  and  when  not  occupied  by  him,  it  was  to  be  used  as  a 
school-house. 

The  town  voted,  Sept.  22,  1712,  that  a  school-house,  24  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  sliould  be  built  on  the  lot  granted  for  that  purpose  near 
Dea.  Dalton^s  house,  and  be  finished  by  the  last  day  of  April  following. 
It  was  also  voted  that  the  selectmen,  for  the  time  being,  should  have  full 
power  to  get  the  house  built,  and  to  raise  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  pay  for  it 

WINDHAM. 

The  town  of  Windham  was  originally  a  part  of  Londonderry,  and  was 
settled  in  1719.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1741. 

Soon  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  pa.stor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  which  was  in  1766,  Mr.  W.  opened  a  private  academy  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  town,  which  was  resorted  to  by  many 
firom  other  towns,  of  whom  some  were  from  Boston  and  other  large  places, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  teacher.  He  fitted  many 
for  college,  among  whom  was  Joseph  McKeen,  D.D.,  afterward  President 
of  Bowdoln  college. 

The  schools  at  first  seem  to  have  been  private  schools,  taught  at  pri« 
vate  houses  in  different  neighborhoods,  and  the  support  of  them  by  the 
town  was  the  outgrowth  of  this,  after  a  time.  We  find  in  1790,  the 
record  of  £27  Ss.  4^.,  as  the  amount  of  school  money  to  be  appropriated 
for  schools,  and  the  vote  that  the  town  be  divided  into  seven  classes,  and 
the  school  money  divided  accordingly.  In  1791,  it  was  voted  *not  to 
have  the  selectmen  hire  a  Master  to  send  through  the  town,* — from  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  after  this  they  employed  several  teachers  instead 
of  one. 

The  school  money  was  raised  by  a  tax  separate  from  other  taxes,  and 
known  as  the  school  tax.  At  an  early  period  a  lot  of  land  was  given  by 
James  Wilson,  of  Londonderry,  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  Windham, 
that  was  afterward  sold  by  vote  of  the  town,  March  29,  1791: 

The  town  has  raised  and  sent  out  several  ministers  and  teachers,  thir- 
teen of  whom  at  least  are  college  graduates, — one  of  whom  is  now  presi- 
dent of  a  western  college ;  another,  the  principal  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institute  in  Wisconsin ;  and  a  third,  the  principal  of  a  high  school  in 
Minnesota. 
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WTMON. 

Wilton  was  first  settled  in  1788.  The  first  record  which  we  find  re- 
specting schools,  aside  from  the  locating  of  the  lots  of  land,  which  were 
set  apart  hj  the  grantors  of  a  portion  of  the  township  for  the  use  of 
schools,  was  in  1767,  when  the  town  *  voted  to  raise  six  pounds,  lawful 
money,  fgr  a  school  this  year,*  and  chose  the  selectmen  '  a  committee  to 
provide  said  school'  For  the  next  ten  years  about  the  same  amount 
was  annually  raised,  and  the  schools  were  kept  in  dwelling-houses,  in 
difibrent  parts  of  the  town,  as  would  best  accommodate  the  inhabitants. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  branches  of  study  were  limited  to  reading; 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  The  methods  of  instruction,  even  in 
these,  were  extremely  imperfect  The  pupils  had  no  text- books  in  arith- 
metic. The  schoolmaster  usually; — not  always — possessed  one.  He  com- 
municated a  rule  orally  to  his  scholars,  who  wrote  it  out  in  their  '  manu- 
scripts,' which  generally  consisted  of  a  few  sheets  of  coarse  paper  stitched 
within  a  brown  paper  cover.  Then  an  example  under  that  rule  was 
given  which  the  pupils  solved,  and  copied  the  operation  into  their  manu- 
scripts below  the  rule.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  had  been 
thus  disposed  of,  another  rule  was  given,  and  so  on,  till  the  mathemati- 
cal education  of  the  pupil  was  completed. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  assisted  in 
forming  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  youth  in  Wilton,  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  their  vocation. 
Among  those  who  at  various  times  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
town,  and  afterward  became  widely  known  as  public  men,  were  ProC 
John  Abbott,  of  Bowdoin  College ;  Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.D.,  for  many 
years  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter;  Rev.  Samuel  Barrett, 
D.D.,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  S.  R  Hall,  first  Principal  of  the  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  Mass. ;  and  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  author  of  *The  Dis- 
trict School  As  It  Was,'  and  in  his  latter  years  eminent  for  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  home  education.  Of  these,  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Burton  re- 
ceived th^  rudiments  of  their  education  in  the  schools  of  Wilton. 

In  1803,  Rev.  Thomas  Beede  was  installed  as  minister  of  the  town, 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  till  1829.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man 
of  genial  manners,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
young.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors,  he  sometimes  taught  one  of 
the  district  schools,  sometimes  a  select  school,  and  also  gave  private  in- 
struction to  advanced  students  at  his  home.  His  influence  in  promoting 
the  educational  interests  of  the  town  was  incalculable.  A  remarkably 
large  number  of  the  young  men  of  Wilton  acquired  a  liberal  education 
during  his  ministry. 

For  more  Wvn  twenty  years  before  the  State  made  any  provision  for 
the  supervi.sion  of  schools,  the  town  of  Wilton  annually  chose  some  of 
its  best  qualified  citizens  *  a  committee  to  inspect  the  schools.' 
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BAHPSTEAD. 

Hampstead  was  first  settled  in  1728,  but  not  incorporated  as  a  town 
till  1749.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1760,  among  other  things,  it  was 
TOted  *to  hire  a  schoolmaster  for  six  months  in  ye  summer  season,  to 
teach  ye  children  to  read  and  write.* 

The  Testament  was  then  the  only  reading  and  spelling-book  known ; 
and  a  copy-book  consisted  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  roughest  paper.  To 
this  limited  list  of  studies  arithmetic  was  soon  added.  At  first  no  text- 
book was  used.  Such  ezampled  as  would  come  up  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  a  man*s  business  were  given  out  by  the  teacher,  and  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  taught  orally.  In  time,  Pike's  Arithmetic  made  its  appear- 
ance, grew  into  general  favor,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  exclusive 
use.  But  that,  like  every  thing  else,  must  give  place  to  improvement. 
Then  followed  Welch's,  Adams's  Old  and  New,  Colbum*s,  and  lastly,  to 
the  honor  of  our  town,  the  analytical,  thorough,  and  concise  treatise  by 
one  of  Hampstead's  most  distinguished  sons. — The  North  American 
Arithmetic,  by  Frederick  Emerson^  instructor  in  Boston. 

The  New  Testament  was,  at  first,  the  only  reading  book  used ;  but 
from  the  sacredness  of  the  book,  and  on  account  of  its  being  ill  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  different  ages,  it  was  superseded  by  other  books. 

The  American  Preceptor,  and  for  a  long  time  also  the  English  Reader, 
were  favorite  text-books.  In  the  improvements  of  the  age,  these  books 
gave  way  to  a  series  well  adapted  to  the  different  ages  and  capacities  of 
youth,  by  another  distinguished  son  of  Hampstead,  Benjamin  D.  Emer* 
son,  Esq.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  same  author  has  furnished  to  the  world  «  simple,  neat,  well- 
arranged,  and  correct  spelling- book  (Emerson's  National  Spelling-Book), 
which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  schools  in  this  town  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

In  1767,  twenty  pounds  lawful  money,  was  raised,  and  in  1782  it  was 
raised  to  thirty  pounds.  About  the  same  amount  was  raised  yearly  until 
1800,  when  $75  was  raised  *  to  support  a  woman's  school,  to  be  propor- 
tioned same  as  other  money.*      ' 

DUBLIN. 

The  first  settler  was  William  Thornton  in  1749.  He  was  followed 
soon  after  by  people  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  1773,  the  first 
record  of  any  town*action  is  made  in  a  grant  of  four  pounds  ($13.83)/ to 
keep  a  woman's  school  in  three  parts  of  the  town,'  which  would  give 
each  school  $4.44.  At  44  cents  per  week — the  usual  price  in  those  days 
— this  would  employ  a  teacher,  if  she  *  boarded  round,'  t9n  weeks  in 
each  of  the  three  places. 

For  the  three  years  next  succeeding,  six  pounds,  or  twenty  dollars, 
was  annually  granted  for  schools.  In  1777,  no  money  was  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  In  1779^  the  town  voted  'to  raise  one  hundred 
pounds  for  schools  the  present  year.'  This  sum  was  probably  reckoned 
in  depreciated  continental  money,  and  would  really  amount  to  a  few  cents 
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less  than  $20.    In  1780,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  '  to  assess  what 
they  think  proper '  for  schools. 

In  1782,  the  town  voted  $26.67,  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  *to 
divide  the  town  into  five  parts  for  schooling,  and  give  each  part  their 
proportion  of  school  money;  and  each  part  shall  lay  out  their  money 
within  the  year  in  such  schooling  as  they  think  best*  In  1781, 1783,  and 
1784,  it  is  said  no  money  was  granted.  In  1787,  the  town  voted  fifty 
pounds  ($166.67),  since  which  time,  with  some  variations,  the  amount 
appropriated  per  annum  has  been  upon  a  tolerably  regular  ratio  of  in- 
crease up  to  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  town  in  1870,  when  it  was 
$1,600.  In  1875,  the  amount  appropriated  for  common  schools  was  * 
$860;  for  high  school,  including  income  of  Appleton  Fund,  $202.50; — 
total,  $1,052.50. 

The  town  realized  up  to  1820,  $1,567,15  out  of  the  school  lots  re- 
served by  the  original  charter  *  for  the  school  for  ever ;'  and  $9,802.25 
out  of  a  bequest  by  Rev.  Edward  Sprague,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  was  bom  May  20,  1750.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
the  class  of  1770,  and  was  ordained  as  the  *  gospel  minister '  of  Dublin, 
November  12,  1777.  His  death,  caused  by  the  overturning  of  a  carriage 
in  which  he  was  riding,  took  place  December  17,  1817,  forty  years,  one 
month,  and  four  days  after  his  ordination.  During  his  long  ministry  he 
became  much  attached  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  and  at  his  death  left 
most  of  his  wealth  for  their  benefit  He  was  eminently  patriotic  and 
republican  in  his  sentiments,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote :  It  being  sug- 
gested to  him  that  out  of  his  ample  means  he  might  endow  a  town  acad- 
emy, he  replied, — *  No,  no  I  I  want  the  whole  people  to  be  educated,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  property.' 

By  the  first  clause  of  his  last  will,  he  gave  the  town  of  Dublin  $5,000, 
the  interest  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
in  the  sixth  clause  we  find  the  following  paragraph :  *  I  give  the  town  of 
Dublin  all  the  remainder  of  said  estate,  including  all  my  property  not 
before  given  or  devised  by  this  will,  to  l^e  kept  for  the  use  of  schooling 
in  said  Dublin.' 

At  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  17th 

of  June,  1852,  a  letter  of  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Boston,  was  read,  of 

which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  town  of  Dublin.  In  or  about  the 
year  1786,  I  resided  there  for  four  months,  and  was  engaged  during  that  time 
in  teaching  two  different  schools,  say  of  two  months  each,  at  eight  dollars  per 
month.  One  of  the  districts  was  in  the  'Street,'  as  it  was  then  called;  the 
other  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  near  Peterborough.  In  this  latter  dis- 
tricty  it  was  arranged  with  the  schoolmaster  to  live  with  the  family  that  would 
board  and  lodge  him  the  cheapest.  Having  been  informed  where  I  was  to 
board,  I  set  out  for  my  new  home  on  foot,  carrying  the  greater  part  of  my  ward- 
robe on  ray  back,  and  the  remainder  tied  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  of  my  destination,  I  found  my  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  ready  and  apparently  glad  to  see  me.  They  were  to  receive 
for  my  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  sixty-seven  cents  per  week.    Their  house 
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wfts  made  of  logs,  with  only  one  room  in  it,  which  senred  for  parlor,  kitchen,  and 
bedroom.  .  I  slept  od  a  trundle-bed,  which  daring  the  daj  was  wheeled  under 
the  large  bed,  where  the  master  and  mistress  reposed  dunng  the  night.  Every 
morning  and  evening  there  were  family  prayers  and  readings  from  the  Bible,  in 
which  1  sometimes  took  an  active  part  After  spending  two  weeks  at  Mr.  Fair- 
banks's,  I  removed  to  Mr.  Perry's.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  his  wife  an  excel- 
lent housekeeper,  and  I  finished  my  school  term,  very  pleasantly  to  myselfi  and 
I  believe,  very  satisfactorily  to  my  employers. 

Since  that  time,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  schools  of  Dub- 
lin. I  am  informed  that  it  contains  as  good  schools  and  turns  out  as  competent 
teachers  as  any  town  in  New  Hampshire.  In  consideration  of  the  'good  and 
healthy  condition '  of  its  public  schools,  and  of  the  '  spirit  of  improvement ' 
which  appears  to  animate  those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  I  am  induced  to  send 
to  the  town  of  Dublin  my  check  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  educational  purposes  in  such  a  manner  as  the  superintending 
school  committee  shall  deem  expedient. 

In  1822,  Moses  Adams,  Jr.,  then  a  member  of  the  school  'committee, 
suggested  a  printed  form  for  a  school  regiitor^  which  was  procured  and 
used  by  the  teachers  till  1846,  when  the  State  commenced  to  furnish 
reg:isters  for  all  the  public  schools.  In  1823,  a  full  report  concerning  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  was  prepared,  and  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  March,  by  Levi  W.  Leonard.  Similar  reports,  usually  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  have  been  presented  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  town  ever  since.  The  first  printed  report  was  in  1848.  It  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  those  who  chose  to  subscribe  for  it  Subse- 
quently it  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  furnish  each  tax -payer  with  a  copy.  • 

KASnUA. 

The  first  settlement  in  Nashua,  then  included  within  the  limits  of 
Dunstable,  was  made  October,  1678.  For  nearly  sixty  years  from  that 
date,  there  is  no  information  leading  us  to  suppose  a  school  of  any  kind 
was  kept  within  the  precincts  of  the  township. 

Dunstable,  at  this  time,  was  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  and 
subject  to  her  laws.  In  1780,  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  maintaining 
a  school  as  required  by  law.  The  town  at  this  time  probably  contained 
fifty  householders,  the  number  requisite  for  a  grammar  school,  according 
to  the  law  of  1647. 

To  comply  with  this  law,  in  November,  of  the  same  year,  the  town  . 
voted  that  *  it  be  left  with  the  selectmen  to  provide  and  agree  with  a  per- 
son to  keep  a  writing-school  in  the  town  ^jrectly,  and  that  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  be  granted  and  raised  for  defraying  the  charges.'  Here  we 
find  the  first  mention  of  a  school  in  this  town ;  but  whether  the  pro- 
posed writing-school  was  ever  kept  is  uncertain,  as  no  allusion  to  this  or 
any  other  school  is  made  for  about  sixteen  years. 

Sept  29,  1746,  the  first  year  the  town  acted  under  a  New  Hampshire 
charter,  we  find  the  following  record : — 

Voted  that  a  schoolmaster  be  hired  to  teach  children  to  read  and  writa  until 
next  March ;  also  voted  that  two  places  be  appointed  for  the  school  to  be  kept 
at,  also  voteid  that  one  place  be  at  the  house  of  John  Searles,  if  it  can  be  had 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Gordon,  where 
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John  McClure  now  lives;  also  voted  tliat  the  school  be  kept  at  John  Searies' 
house  the  first  half  of  the  time  agreed  to  hire. 

Three  years  later  a  more  extended  arrangement  was  made  for  this 
object,  as  follows : — 

July  24f  1749.  Voted  to  hire  a  school  for  eight  months  and  that  three 
months  part  thereof  be  improved  the  north  side  Nashua  river  in  two  places; 
one,  the  most  convenient  place  near  Indian  Head,  and  one  in  some  convenient 
place  at  one  pine  hill;  and  that  two  months  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  inhab- 
itants between  Nashua  river  and  the  Province  line ;  and  that  the  other  three 
months  be  kept  the  one  half  at  the  south  end  and  one  half  at  the  north  end  to 
be  determined  by  the  committee  to  be  chosen,  the  most  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose;  also  voted  and  chose  Messrs.  John  Snow,  Ephraim  Butterfield 
and  Ephraim  Adams  a  committee  to  hire  for  the  school  and  to  determine  the 
places  as  aforesaid,  and  to  draw  the  money  to  pay  those  charges  out  of  the  town 
treasury.  Also  voted  that  140  pounds  be  voted  for  payment  of  the  schools  as 
aforesaid. 

In  1772,  the  town  refused  to  raise  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  not  until  1776  did  such  a  vote  prevail  Previous  to  this  time  a  room 
in  some  private  house  served  as  a  school-room.  Probably  some  are  now 
living,  in  this  and  other'  towns,  who  can  remember  when  they  attended 
school  in  a  neighbor's  sitting-room,  and  the  teacher  boarding  *  round.' 
But  the  men  of  *76  thought  it  better  the  school  should  have  *  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,'  and  voted  that  'a  school-house  be  built  in 
each  of  the  several  districts,  and  that  eighty  |K)und8  be  raised  for  the 
purpose.' 

In  1804,  Mr.  David  Wallace  taught  here,  and  continued  his  Uibors  until 
1812.  A  little  incident  will  iUustrate  his  wonderful  abilities  as  a  peda- 
gogue :  An  aspiring  youth,  after  much  study,  carried  the  word  *  sperma- 
ceti '  to  the  master  for  the  correct  pronunciation.  Examining  the  word 
very  carefully,  and  with  due  deliberation,  he  at  length  said,  *  Tou  may 
call  that  ^*  spermaketi." '  Our  esteemed  citizen,  the  late  Qen.  Hunt,  at- 
tended school  here  many  years,  and  could  well  remember  his  useless 
endeavors  to  keep  warm  on  the  *  t)old  Friday '  of  1816. 

In  1796,  the  town  voted  to  raise  £200  for  the  purpose  of  building 
school-houses  in  this  town ;  also,  chose  David  Alld,  Nathan  Fisk,  Fred« 
eric  French,  Albert  Roby,  and  James  Jewell,  a  committee  to  settle  or  fix 
upon  a  place  to  build  a  school-house  in  each  district  in  this  town,  pro- 
vided such  district  can  not  agree  among  themselves. 

Schools  are  frequently  the  scenes  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  To  remedy 
some  difiSculties  not  now  kfiown,  in  1840  this  rule  was  adopted :  *  That 
parents,  and  those  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  schooj,  shall 
state  their  grievances  to  the  prudential  committee,  or  to  the  teacher  out 
of  school  hours.' 

The  Nashua  Literary  Institute  was  established  in  1835,  and  since 
1840  has  been  under  the  immediate  management  of  Pro£  David  Crosby. 
Many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Nashua  and  the  surrounding  towns  at- 
triBute  their  success  in  life  to  the  faithful  instruction  of  this  noble  man. 
Few  teachers  have  labored  in  the  cause  so  many  years,  or  proved  them- 
selves more  worthy. 
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Dr.  Belknap,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  EdacatioD,  Literature, 
and  Religion  in  the  third  vohime  of  his  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, printed  in  1792,  remarks: — 

The  old  laws  of  New  Hampshire  required  every  town  of  one  hundred  fami- 
Kes  to  keep  a  grammar  school;  by  which  was  meant  a  school  in  which  the 
learned  languages  should  be  taught,  and  youth  might  be  prepared  for  admission 
to  a  university.  The  same  preceptor  was  obliged  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  unless  the  town  was  of  sufficient  ability  to  keep  two  or  more 
schools,  one  of  which  was  called  a  grammar  school  by  way  of  distinction. 
Formerly,  when  there  were  but  few  towns,  much  better  care  was  taken  to  ob- 
serve the  law  concerning  schools  than  after  the  settlements  were  multiplied ; 
but  there  never  was  uniform  attention  paid  to  this  important  matter  in  all 
places.  Some  towns  were  distinguished  for  their  carefulness,  and  others  for 
their  negligence.  When  the  leading  men  in  a  town  were  themselves  persons 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  would  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for 
children ;  but  where  the  case  was  otherwise,  methods  were  found  to  evade  the 
law.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this,  was  to  engage  some  person  to  keep  a  school 
for  a  few  weeks  before  the  court  term,  and  discontinue  it  soon  afler.  It  was 
the  interest  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men  to  disoourage  literature,  because 
it  would  detract  from  their  importance  and  expose  them  to  contempt.  Tlie 
people  in  some  places,  being  thus  misled,  thought  it  better  to  keep  their  children 
at  work  than  provide  schools  for  their  instruction. 

Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  far  back  as  the  year  IT 22, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier  towns  petitioned  the 
assembly,  for  a  special  act,  to  exempt  them  from  the  obligation  to  maintain  a 
grammar  school  during  the  war.  The  indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only 
on  this  condition,  'that  they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,*  to  which  all  towns  of  fifty  families  were  obliged.  In  later  times 
the  conduct  of  the  same  towns  has  been  very  different  During  the  late  war 
with  Britain,  not  only  those,  but  many  other  towns,  large  and  opulent,  and  far 
removed  from  any  danger  by  the  enemy,  were,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  des- 
titute of  public  schools;  not  only  without  applying  to  the  legislature  for  per- 
mission, but  contrary  to  the  express  requirements  of  law,  and  notwithstanding 
courts  of  justice  were  frequently  holden,  and  grand  jurore  solemnly  sworn  and 
Charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  and  the  want  of  schools  in  particular. 

The  historian  conclndes  his  volume  with — 

ffints  of  Advice  on  aevercU  Important  Sui^jects, 

Having  spent  above  twenty  yeara  of  my  life  with  you,  and  passed  through 
various  scenes  of  peace  and  war  within  that  time ;  being  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  you,  both  in  your  public  and  private  <charactere ;  and  having  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  your  true  interest,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  alto- 
gether unqualified  to  give  you  a  few  hints  by  way  of  advice.  Tou  are  certainly 
a  rising  Stato;  your  numbera  are  rapidly  increasing;  and  your  importance  in 
the  political  scale  will  be  augmented,  in  proportion  to  your  improving  the  nat- 
ural advanteges  which  your  situation  affordiB  you,  and  to  your  cultivating  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powere  of  yourselves  and  your  children. 

The  first  article  on  which  I  would  open  my  mind  to  you  is  that  ofeducalion. 
Nature  has  been  as  bountiful  to  you  as  to  any  other  people  in  giving  your  chil- 
dren genius  and  capacity ;  it  is  then  your  -duty  and  your  interest  to  cultivate 
their  capacities  and  render  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and  tlie  community. 
It  was  the  saying  of  a  great  orator  and  statesman  of  antiquity  (Pericles  of 
.Athens),  that  'the  loss  which  the  Commonwealth  susteins,  by  a  want  of  educii- 
tion,  is  like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the 
spring.'  If  the  bud  be  blasted  the  tree  will  yield  no  fruit.  If  the  springing 
com  be  cut  down,  there  will  bo  no  harvest  So  if  the  youth  be  ruined  through 
a  fault  in  their  education,  the  community  susteins  a  loss  whicli  can  not  be  re- 
paired; *for  it  is  too  late  to  correct  them  when  they  are  spoiled.  Notwith- 
stending  the  care  of  your  Legislatora  in  .enacting  laws,  and  enforcing  them  by 
severe  penalties;  notwithstanding  the  wise  and  Uberal  provision  which  is  made 
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by  some  towns,  and  some  private  gentleman  in  the  State,  jet  there  is  still  in 
many  places  'a  great  and  (nrimfnal  neglect  of  education/  Yon  are  indeed,  in 
a  Terj  considerable  degree,  better  in  this  respect  than  in  the  time  of  the  late 
war;  but  jet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  not 
onlj  to  provide  a  support  for  instructors  of  children  and  joutb,  but  to  be  atten- 
tive in  the  choice  of  instructors;  to  see  that  thej  be  men  of  good  understand- 
ing, learning,  and  morals ;  that  thej  teach  bj  example  as  well  as  bj  their  pre- 
cepts ;  that  thej  govern  themselves,  and  teach  their  pupils  the  art  of  sel^ 
government 

iijiother  source  of  improvement  which  I  beg  leave  to  recommend,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  social  libraries.  This  is  the  easiest^  the  cheapc^st,  and  most 
factual  mode  of  diSVising  Imowledge  among  the  people.*  For  the  sum  of  six 
or  eight  dollars  at  once^  and  a  small  annual  pajment  beside,  a  man  maj  be  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  literary  improvement  during  his  life,  and  his  children 
maj  inherit  the  blessing.  A  few  neighbors  joined  together  in  setting  up  a 
library,  and  placing  it  under  the  care  of  some  suitable  person,  with  a  very  few 
regulations,  to  prevent  carelessness  and  waste,  may  render  the  most  essential 
service  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Books  may  be  much  better  pre- 
served in  this  way,  than  if  they  belonged  to  individuals ;  and  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  the  social  intercourse  of  persons  who  have  read  the  same  books,  by  their 
conversing  on  the  subjects  which  have  occurred  in  their  reading  and  communi- 
cating their  observations  one  to  another. 

From  this  mutual  intercourse  another  advantage  may  arise,  for  the  persons 
who  are  thus  associated  may  not  only  acquire  but  originate  knowledge.  By 
studying  nature  and  the  sciences,  by  practicing  arts,  agriculture,  and  manu&o- 
tures,  at  the  same  time  that  they  improve  their  minds  in  reading,  they  may  be 
led  to  discoveries  and  improvements  original  and  beneficial ;  and  being  already 
formed  into  society,  they  may  diCEbse  their  knowledge,  ripen  their  plans,  correct 
their  mistakes,  and  promote  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree. 

The  book  of  nature  is  always  open  to  our  view,  and  we  may  study  it  at  our 
leisure:  *'2V9  elder  scripture^  writ  by  GotTs  own  hand,^  The  earth,  the  air,  the 
sea^  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  rocks,  the  caverns,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
tribes  are  fraught  with  instruction.  Nature  is  not  half  explored ;  and  in  what 
is  partly  known  there  are  many  mysteries,  which  time,  observation,  and  experi- 
ence must  unfold.  Every  social  library  should  be  furnished  with  books  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  husbandry,  geography,  and  astron- 
omy, that  inquiring  minds  may  be  directed  in  their  inquiries;  that  they  may  see 
what  is  known  and  what  still  remains  to  be  discovered;  and  that  they  may  em- 
ploy their  leisure  and  their  various  opportunities  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  science,  and  thus  enridi  the  world  with  their  observations  and  im- 
provements. 

Were  I  to  form  a  picture  of  happy  society,  it  would  be— a  town  consisting  of 
a  due  mixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and  streams  of  water:  the  land  well  fenced  and 
cultivated;  the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair;  a  decent  inn  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  travelers,  and  for  pubUc  entertainments.  The  inhabitants  mostly  hus- 
bandmen; their  wives  and  daughters  domestic  manufacturers;  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  handicraft  workmen,  and  two  or  three  traders;  a  physician  and 
lawyer,  each  of  whom  should  have  a  fiirm  for  his  support  A  clergyman  of  any 
denomination,  which  should  be  agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  man  of  good  under' 
standing,  of  a  candid  disposition  and  exemplary  morals;  not  a  metaphysical, 
nor  a  polemic,  but  a  serious  and  practical  preacher.  A  schoolmaster  who 
should  understand  his  business  and  teach  his  pupils  to  govern  themselves.  A 
social  library,  annually  increasing,  and  under  good  regulation.  A  club  of  sensi* 
ble  men,  seeking  mutual  improvement  A  decent  musical  society.  No  intrigu- 
ing politician,  horse  jockey,  gambler,  or  sot;  but  all  such  characters  treated  with 
contempt  8uch  a  situation  may  bs  considered  as  the  most  favorable  to  social 
happiness  of  any  which  this  world  can  afford. 

*  Daniel  Webcter,  in  hit  AntolNOfraphical  BkeUsh,  neknowledgM  hi*  obligatioo  to  one  of  Ui«w 
libnrict  ettabliihed  in  hit  nativ*  town  in  panuance  of  tbit  raeommendatioo. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
THOMAS  CRAKMEB,  JtSCS  COLLEOB,  1503-1508. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  Henry  VIIL,  was  bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire  in 
1489,  entered  Jesus  College  in  1508,  elected  Fellow  in  1511,  and  became 
lecturer  in  divinity  in  1528.  Siding  with  the  King  in  his  divorce  suit 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon  put  him  into  favor  at  Court,  and  hencefor- 
ward, till  Mary^s  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
office,  and  rich  in  the  spoils  of  monasteries  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Cranmer  deserves  e  place  in  the  history  of  English  public  schools  for 
his  energetic  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  husband- 
men and  the  poor  from  the  privileges  of  the  Grammar  school  at  Canter- 
bury. According  to  Strype,  in  his  MemoriaU  of  Cranmtr^  members  on 
the  commission  were  disposed  *  to  elect  only  the  sons,  or  younger  breth- 
ren of  gentlemen.  As  for  others,  husbandmen^s  children,  they  were 
more  meet  for  the  plow,  and  to  be  artificers,  than  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  learned  sort^    Whereunto,  the  Archbishop  said : 

'  It  is  not  indifferent  so  to  order  the  matter;  for  poor  men^s  children  are  many 
tiroes  endued  with  more  singular  gifts  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of 
God,  as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety,  and  sucli  like ; 
and  also  commonly  more  apt  to  apply  their  study,  than  is  the  gentleman's  son, 
delicately  educated.'  Hereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part  replied,  '  that  it  was 
meet  for  the  plowman^s  son  to  go  to  plow,  and  the  artificer's  son  to  apply  the 
trade  of  his  parent's  vocation ;  and  the  gentlemen's  children  are  meet  to  have 
the  knowledge  of  government,  and  rule  in  the  commonwealtli.  For  we  have 
as  much  need  of  plowmen  as  any  other  state ;  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not  g^ 
to  school'  *I  grant,'  replied  the  Archbishop, '  much  of  your  meaning  herein  as 
needful  in  a  oommonwealtb ;  but  yet  utterly  to  exclude  the  plowman's  son  and 
the  poor  man's  son  from  the  benefits  of  learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy 
to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Qhost  bestowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others, 
is  as  much  to  say  as  that  Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his 
great  gifts  of  g^ace  upon  any  person,  nor  no  where  else  but  as  we  and  otlier 
men  shall  appoint  them  to  be  employed,  according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  his  most  goodly  will  and  pleasure,  who  giveth  his  g^fts  both  of  learning^ 
and  other  perfections  in  all  sdencee,  unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people  indifiipr- 
eotly.  Eveif  so  doth  he  many  times  withdraw  from  them  and  their  posterity 
again  those  beneficial  gifts,  if  they  be  not  thankful.  If  we  should  shut  up  into 
a  straight  comer  the  bountiful  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereupon  attempt 
to  build  our  fiincies,  we  should  make  as  perfect  a  work  thereof  as  those  that 
took  upon  tfaem  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel :  for  God  would  so  provide  that  the 
offspring  of  our  first-born  children,  should  perad venture  become  most  unapt  to 
learn  and  very  dolts,  as  I  myself  have  seen  no  small  number  of  them  very  dull, 
and  without  all  manner  of  capacity.  And  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  it,  that  none 
of  us  all  here,  being  gentlemen  bom  (as  I  think),  but  had  our  beginning  that 
way  from  a  low  and  base  parentage ;  and  through  the  benefit  of  learning,  and 
other  civil  knowledge,  for  the  most  part  all  gentlemen  ascend  to  their  estate.' 
Then  it  wa^  again  answered,  that  the  most  part  of  the  nobility  came  up  by 
feats  of  arms  and  martial  acts.  *As  thougli,' said  the  Archbishop,  Uhat  the 
noble  captain  was  always  unfurnished  of  good  learning  and  knowledge  to 
persuade  and  dissuade  his  army  rhetorically ;  who  rather  that  way  is  brought 
into  authority  than  else  his  manly  look&  To  conclude:  the  poor  man's 
son  by  painstaking  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned,  when  the  gentleman's 
son  will  not  take  the  pains  to  get  it  And  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  firom  the  dunghill,  and  setteth  him  in  high 
authority.  And  whensoever  it  pleaseth  him,  of  his  Divine  Providence,  he  de- 
poeeth  princee  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate.  Wherefore,  if  the  gentle- 
man's son  be  apt  to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man's 
child  that  is  apt  enter  bis  room.' 
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CONDITION  IK  1497. 

John  Mayor,  a  native  of  Hadingtonshlre,  Scotland,  a  member  of  Christ's 

College  about  1497,  and  Professor  at  St  Andrews  in  Scotland  from  1518  to 

15S0,  in  his  UULoria  MaJorU  SriUumkt  describes  the  University  of  Cambridge 

as  follows : 

This  university  is  no  war  inferior  to  that  of  Oxford  either  in  number  of 
students  or  in  literature.  Several  kings  and  queens  have  founded  handsome 
colleges  there.  Here  is  King's  ollego,  a  principal  one,  which  may  compare 
with  New  College  at  Oxford;  also  Queen's  (  ollege,  a  very  handsome  one,  a 
royal  foundation,  not  inferior  to  the  other  for  revenues  and  bur  ars ;  Chri  Vs 
College,  where  1  studied  three  months,  beeavae  J  found  U  ittood  in  81.  Andrew's 
fwp'W'i.  A  nunnery  has  been  turned  into  Je-*U8  College  by  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Chubb.  Here  are  many  other  colleges,  where  lectures 
are  read  every  dav.  In  these  universities  the  students  study  seven  or  eight 
ycari  before  they  lake  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  They  choose  annually 
a  Chancellor  (cafled  atPari^  a  Rector),  a  grave  man  of  the  highest  degree. 
Thev  choose  also  annually  two  Proctors,  who  have  the  administration  of 
lustice,  even  over  all  the  laity,  in  the  town.  And  though  the  laity  are  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  number,  to  the  scholars,  they  dare  not  rise  up  acaln  t 
them ;  for  the  scholars  would  soon  overpower  them.  Tou  would  find  4,000  or 
6,000  students  in  each  university,  all  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  carrying 
swords  and  bowp,  and  for  the  most  part  noble.  Grammar  is  not  taught  in 
the  colleges. 

The  author's  heart  was  filled  with  pleasant  memories  of  his  residence  on 

the  Cam,  as  appears  in  the  opening  of  Book  XXL  of  his  grave  history  where 

he  tells  the  reader  *how  he  used  to  lie  awake  the  g^reatest  jwrt  of  the  night 

on  festivals  to  hear  the  melody  of  the  bells  at  Cambridge,  which,  as  the 

university  stood  on  a  river,  was  heightened  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sound 

from  the  water.'    The  same  sounds  were  in  Milton's  heart  when,  a  century 

later,  he  indited  in  II  Bautroao : 

0(1  on  a  plot  of  risinff  ground; 
I  hear  the  fur  off  carfew  soimd. 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

7%$  Kew  and  the  Old  Siudie$  in  1521. 

The  Introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek  into  the  Universities  was  a  disturb- 
ing element  then,  as  much  as  the  physical  sciences  and  modem  languages 
are  now. 

The  poet  John  Skelton,  who  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
ad  eundem  at  Cambridge  in  1494,  in  a  satire  composed  about  1521,  represents 
the  growth  of  the  new  learning  as  overshadowing  and  blighftng  all  the 
studies,  in  which  be  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth,  not  only  at 
Cambridge  but  at  Oxford  and  Louyain. 

InAeadmUa  Parrot  dare  no  problome  kepe ; 
For  Oraee  fori  m>  occnpye'h  the  ehayro. 

That  LaUmanfari  may  fall  to  rest  ana  slepe. 
And  tyl  ogitari  was  drowned  at  Starbrydge  fayre* : 
Trynyals  and  qnadrynyalis  so  sore  now  tSey  l^>paJre, 

That  Parrot  the  p  ipagay  hath  pytye  to  heholde 

How  the  redt  of  good  lernyng  ia  ronfled  iip  and  tnild. 

Albertu«*  de  modo  Hffn\/leandit 

And  D'inatas  be  drynen  out  f^f  vole ; 
Piisian's  hed  broken  now  hnndif  dandjf^  • 

And  inter  dLdaeooloe  is  rekoara  for  a  fole ; 

Alexander,  airander  of  Menaad«Y's  pole\ 
With  De  Oontaieif*,  Is  cast  out  of  the  gate. 
And  Da  Saeionales*  dare  not  ^how  his  pate*. 


>  ^Sturbrydgefayra*  wasa-i  insfUutkftitM  far  back  as  thetMrteenth  centnry^the 
time  and  place  for  all  sorts  of  tratllcs,  shows,  plays,  and  bnffooneries,  aud  to  ita 
ooinlpotent  attiactionsla  the  month  of  September,  all  sober  stody  and  bnslne«8  had 
to  give  way.  *  Albertns,  *  the  author  of  the  Marifarita  FoeUea^  a  collection  of 
Floret  from  the  classie  and  othei  writers,  printed  a(  Nurembeig,  1I7S,  fol.* 
*i.  e.  (according  to  Dyoe)  ^Maander's  pole,'  the  stream  oi  oool  of  the  famona  river. 
The  poet  seern^  to  have  confounded  the  Mieander  with  the  Cayster.  «  The  CandRa 
or  Can  m  Law.       *  Logic.   *  Spdoe  BaurrU^  Skelton-Bxoe,  n.  ^ 
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BRASlirS— OBBBEE   LITMUTITIUI   IIT  EKOLANIX 

JSkasxus  paid  his  first  vittit  to  England  in  1497  or  '98,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
pupil,  Moontjoy,  and  repaired  immediately  to  Oxford,  canrying  with  him  letters 
of  introdaction  to  Father  Bichard  Charnock,  Prior  of  the  Canons  Begular  of  8t. 
Augustine  (hia  own  order),  and  head  of  St.  Mary^s  College.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Qrocyn,  Linacre  and  William  liatimer,  all  of  whom  had  been 
pupils  of  Chflloondyleii.  With  these  Greek  scholars  he  continued,  if  ho  did  not 
begin,  his  study  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  through  these  scholars  he  becama 
acquainted  with  John  Colet  and  Thomas  More— an  acquaintance  which  ripened 
into  the  doeest  friendship.  Of  More  he  writes  in  1499 — *  what  mind  was  fhuned 
by  nature  more  gentle,  more  pleasing,  more  gifted.'  In  Jamiary,  1500,  he 
returned  to  the  Continent. 

On  his  second  visit  to  England  (in  1506)  he  was  introduced  by  Qrocyn  to 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  John  Fisher,  Biahop  of  Bochester. 
It  was  on  the  presentation  of  the  latter,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  that 
he  received  from  Cambridge  ther  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  on  his  in- 
vitation he  took  up  his  residence  in  Queen's  College,  and  became  in  time  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity— accepting  this  position  till  something  better 
should  turn  up.  About  1509  he  read  his  first  lectures  on  the  Greek  Grammar- 
beginning  with  that  of  Chrysoloras.  He  had  but  few  hearers.  *  Perhaps,' 
writes  the  poor  sanguine  scholar  to  Ammonius,  *  I  sliall  have  a  larger  gathering 
when  i  begin  the  grammar  of  Theodorus.  It  is  also  possible  that  I  shall  under- 
take a  lecture  in  theology.'  The  lectureship  to  which  he  refers  is  no  opicr  than 
that  recently  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  in  this  respect  his  hopes  were 
realized;  for  he  was  not  only  appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  but  w^as 
re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years,  and  continued  to  flU  the  post 
during  the  period  of  his  residence.  But  with  respect  to  his  Greek  class  ho  was 
doomed  to  almost  oomplete  disappointment  The  elaborate  treadse  by  Theo- 
dorus possessed  no  more  attractions  for  Cambridge  students  than  the  more 
elementary  manual  of  Chrysoloras.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  from  Erasmuses  own 
occasional  observations,  that  the  few  students  who  were  disposed  to  occupy 
themselves  with  Greek  learning  were  not  sons  of  wealthy  families,  but  .com- 
paratively poor  men,  seeking  to  add  to  their  store  of  marketable  knowledge, 
and  of  course  totally  unable  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  services  alter  the 
Ibshion  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  Grey,  and  the  young  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
*  I  see  no  prospect,'  he  writes  in  answer  to  his  friend  Colet, '  of  making  money, 
for  how  can  I  demand  it  of  men  with  empty  pockets,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  , 
without  some  sense  of  shame ;  and  was  born,  moreover,  with  Mercury  entirely 
unpropitious.^' 

Writing  iVom  Fisher's  Palace  at  Bochester,  Aug.  81, 1516,  Enismiu  thus  notacos 
tiie  adversaries  of  the  new  learning:  ^  They  fear  lest,  if  the  young  students  are 
attracted  to  these  studies,  their  schools  will  become  deserted.  It  is  scarcely  thirty 
years  ago  when  all  that  was  taught  in  the  Univefsity  of  Cambridge  was  Alex* 
ander,  the  Little  Logioals  (as  they  call  them),  and  those  old  cxerdses  out  of 
Aristotle,  and  qucutUonea  taken  from  Duns  Scotus.  As  time  went  on,  polite 
learning  was  introduced ;  to  this  was  added  the  study  of  mathematics ;  a  new, 
or  at  least  a  regenerated,  Aristotle  sprang  up ;  then  came  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek,  and  with  a  host  of  new  authors  whose  very  names  had  before  been 
unknown,  even  to  their  profoundest  doctors.  And  now  your  University  can 
compare  with  the  most  flourishing  of  the  age.  The  Gospels  and  the  Epistles 
find  more  numerous  and  attentive  students  than  ever  lost  themselves  in  the 
dilemmas  of  ^uAiatuL* 
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Mlehard  Orolu— Oration  on  the  Study  of  Greek,  1519. 
Among  the  young  students  whom  Eton  had  sent  up  to  King^s  College, 
early  in  the  century,  was  one  Richard  Croke  (&.  1489,  d.  1558),  a  youth  of 
good  family  and  promising  talents.  He  proceeded  to  his  bachelor^s  degree 
in  the  year  1509-10 ;  and  then,  having  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Grocyn.  It  would  Feem  that  before  he  left  Cambridge,  he  had  already  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus ;  for  we  find  the  latter  subsequently  giving 
proof  of  a  strong  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  on  one  occasion  even  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  for  the  young  scholar  pecuniary  assistance  from  Colet. 
From  Oxford  Croke  went  on  to  Paris;  and  having  completed  there  his 
course  of  study  as  an  "artist,"  and  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  he 
next  proceeded  to  Germany  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  He  taught  at 
Cologne,  Louvahi,  JLieipsic,  and  Dresden,  with  remarkable  success.  (  anicra- 
rins,  who  was  one  of  his  class  at  Leip  ic,  was  wont  to  tell  In  after  life,  how 
he  had  suddenly  found  himself  lamous  simply  from  having  been  the  pupil  of 
so  renowned  a  teacher.  Emser,  writing  to  Erasmus,  informs  him,  that  the 
young  Englishman's  professorial  career,  during  two  years,  at  Dresden,  had 
won  for  him  the  highest  regard.  It  was  from  Dresden  thati^  after  a  seven 
years*  absence,  Richard  Croke  returned  to  his  own  university ;  he  there  pro- 
ceeded to  his  master  of  arts  degree,  and  at  a!)Out  the  same  time'  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Greek  to  King  Henry.  In  the  year  1518  he  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  language  at  Cambridge.  These  lectures,  however, 
like  those  of  Erasmus  and  John  Bryan,  were  g^ven  without  the  direct  sanc- 
tion of  the  authorities ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1519,  that  Croke  re- 
ceived his  formal  appointment  as  Greek  reader  to  the  nniversity.  It  was 
then  that,  about  the  month  of  July  in  the  same  year,  he  inaugurated  his 
entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  an  oration  in  lAtln,  of  which  a  full 
abstract  Is  given  by  Millington,  and  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken : 

He  claims  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  the  delegate  of  their  Chancellor 
(Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester)  to  whom  thev  owe  the  endowments  of  <.  hrist's 
College  and  St.  JohnV,  and  who  enjoined  on  him  to  explain  in  detail  the 
advantages  of  Greek  literature. 

The  broad  ground  on  which,  first  of  all,  he  rests  the  claims  of  snch  learn- 
ing, is  the  pre-eminence  of  the  race  whom  it  represents.  The  Greeks  Bur- 
passedTall  who  came  after  them,  in  wisdom  and  in  invention,  in  theoretical 
sagacity  and  in  practical  abilitv.  What  city  or  what  republic  could  compare 
with  Lacedsmon,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  religion,  in  morality? 
what  city,  with  Athens,  in  genius  and  learning  f  what,  with  either,  in  dignity 
and  greatness  of  soul?  Cicero,  it  was  true,  had  ventured  to  assert  that  these 
last-named  features  first  appeared  at  Rome ;  and  had  cited  as  examples,  the 
Camilli,  the  Decll,  the  bciplos,  the  Catos.  Hut  let  them  compare  these 
heroes  with  Codru',  Themistocles,  Leonldas,  Pericles,  Aristides,  Xcnocratcs, 
and  will  it  not  rather  seem  that  moral  greatness  wa^  a  legacy  from  Greece  to 
Rome?  Let  those  who  praised  the  piety,  sanctity,  and  other  Spartan  virtncs 
of  Numa,  consider  how  much  more  conspicuously  the  same  qualities  shone 
forth  in  Lycurgus :  the  former  raised  to  kingly  power  on  account  of  his 
character  for  justice,  the  latler  preferring  justice  even  to  a  throne  — ^the  one 
ennobled  by  a  crown  which  he  would  have  fain  declined,  the  other  by  his 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  sceptre  which  he  already  swayed, — the  former 
so  distinguished  by  his  virtues  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  supreme 
power,  the  latter  so  distinguished  by  his  contempt  for  power,  that  he  seemed 
above  the  sceptre  itself !  j^uma  again  had  but  restrained  the  heroic  ardor  of 
his  people,  Lycurgus  had  augmented  it;  for  the,  latter  expelled  from  Lace- 
dismon  not  bridles,  swords,  and  spears,  but  bancfuetings,  costly  attire,  and 
the  "cursed  lust  of  gold."  And  herein  alone  It  might  be  seen  how  far 
Greece  excelled  not  only  other  nations  but  Rome  herself,  in  that  she  had 
driven  from  her  midst  not  simply  vice  but  its  parent  cause.  Admitting, 
again,  the  truth  of  Livy*s  assertion, — that  in  no  republic  had  luxury  and 
profiigacy  made  their  way  more  slowly  than  at  Rome, — it  mu^'t  al  o  be  added 
that  nowhere  did  they*  take  root  more  deeply.    If  indeed  of  Grecian  origin, 
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fhey  so  grcF  in  Italy,  as  to  owe  far  more  to  their  nurse  than  to  their  parent. 
Lycnrn^B  had  expelled  them  from  Sparta  when  that  state  was  already 
weakened  by  their  prevalence,  a  feat  tnat  at  Rome  surpassed  the  power  of 
any  ruler  even  In  the  stage  of  their  early  growtli. 

He  then  proceeds  to  apply  the  cqnclnion  which  these  somewhat  labored 
antitheses  were  desijrnedto  establish.  These  illustrious  Greeks  had  dignifled 
not  merely  their  country  and  their  race,  but  also  their  native  tongue.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  on  this  ground  alone, — the  superior  moral  excellence  of 
the  Roman  people, -that  he  as  erts  the  claims  of  Latin  over  French  or 
Celtic.  It  is  by  the  superiority  of  the  race,  he  says,  that  their  language  be- 
comes diffused.  Persia  and  India  flr-t  received  the  Greek  tongue  when  they 
experienced  the  weight  of  Alexander's  arms ;  and  the  Latin  language  was 
learned  by  the  subjugated  nations,  only  when  they  had  submitted  to  the 
sway  and  received  the  institutions  of  Rome  Marius  had  despised  tlie  study 
of  Grecic,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  to  bestow 
toil  upon  a  literature  the  masters  of  which  were  slaves.  A  lofty  impulse 
urges  the  mind  of  man  to  that  which  is  associated  with  the  supreme  Greece 
had  conferred  on  mankind  by  far  the  most  precious  boons, — the  weaver's 
art,  the  architect's ;  to  plough,  to  sow ;  all,  in  fine,  that  has  raised  man  from 
the  savage  to  a  civilizea  state,  ho  owes  to  Greece.  In  tumma  quicquid  habe- 
nuu  in  vUa  conunodi,  id  iottan  Orcacomm  benefido  habffMm.  A  people  thus 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  were  not  likely  to  be  neglectful  of 
the  study  of  language.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  care  with  which  they  elaborated  and  poll  hed  their  native 
tongue.    What  C  ambridge  man  was  tliere  who  knew  not  the  Horatian  verse— 

Oralis  ingeniom,  Qrails  dedlt  ore  rotnndo 
Musa  Loqal  ? 

Had  not  Cicero,  again,  affirmed  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  deign  to  speak  in 
mortal  tongue,  he  would  use  the  Greek  which  Plato  wrote?  I.etthem  note 
too  how  writers  of  all  nations  had  preferred  Greek  to  their  native  lansniage  *. 
Phavorinns  the  Gaul,  Porphyry  the  Phceniciau,  Jamblichus  the  Syrian, 
Fhiloponus  the  Egyptian,  Ammonius  the  Pi  ryjrian,  Simpiicius  the  Thracian, 
Fhilo  the  Jew,  and  Mnsonius  bom  at  Volsinu  near  to  Rome  Trismeglstus,' 
Ifussus,  and  Orpheus;  the  historians,— Joseph  us  the  Jew,  JElian  the 
Roman,  Arrian,  and  Alblnus. — Albinus  whOm  Cato  could  never  pardon  fot 
his  assertion  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Latin  tongue  when  brought  into 
rivalry  with  the  Greek,  must  disappear  and  die  out.  He  then  quotes,  from 
the  JvocUb  AtUcm  of  Gellins,  a  passage  wherein  the  write^  points  out  how 
inferior,  on  careful  comparison,  the  Latin  comedies  are  found  to  be  to  their 
Greek  originals,— Cecilius  to  Menander.  Uow  harshly  again  Latin  grates 
on  the  ear  when  compared  to  Greek!  How  vastly  superior  in  power  of  ex- 
pression is  tlic  Attic  dialect !  What  Latin  writer  could  find  a  single  word 
that  served  as  an  eauivalcnt  to  woXv^Mxa,  nnXviTfjayftnaivrj^  i-&oaa{*fiopo^% 
How  imperfectly  did  any  amount  of  periphrases  enable  the  Romans  to 
express  what  the  Greeks  often  conveyed  in  a  single  .word!  How  absurdly 
moreover  did  they. blunder,  who.  Ignorant  of  the  large  infusion  of  Greek  in 
the  ancient  Latin,  actually  supposed  that  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  was  a 
matter  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  individuals,  and  despised  the  aids  af- 
forded by  the  Greek. 

To  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  case.  How  often  had  even  thof e  who 
wore  the  Roman  purple  clad  themselves  in  the  eloquence  of  this  mighty 
tongue!  Julius  Ceesar,  Augustus  Germauicus,  Tiberiu',  Claudius,  Nero, 
Vespasian,  Severus,  Tfaeodosms.  To  come  nearer  to  their  own  time,  how 
had  Leo,  the  supreme  pontifl,  and  the  Emperor  lidaximilian,  shown  their 
regard  for  those  devoted  to  the  new  learning,  by  interposing  to  rescue  the 
Innocence  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  *^from  those  double-dyed  younger 
brethren  of  the  giants !  **  He  would  name  too  George,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
but  that  he  felt  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  render  due  praise  to  one  who 
had  recommended  him  to  Henry  Vlll.  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
lat>or8  with  princely  munificence  Then  again  there  was  the  bishop  of 
Mayencc,  one  of  the  wealthiest  ecclesiastics  in  Germany,  whether  as  rc- 

Sraed  ills  mental  endowments  or  worldly  fortune,  who  had  given  him  no 
is  than  sixty  nobles  for  an  inscription  of  Theodorus  IV.  To  say  nothing, 
again,  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  "niv  noble  and  chief  Maecenas,"  or  my 
lord  '  ardinal,  "  my  lord  bishop  of  Rochester  is  a  host  in  himself." 

Look  again  at  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Allowing  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  first  place  must  be  conceded  to  Hebrew,  the  Hugua  AtUea  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  second  Other  cities  boasted  of  their  founders ;  but 
Athens  had  no  founder,  for  her  sons  were  airrdx^ovec.  All  the  reverence 
that  ^aits  on  antiquity  is  fairly  hers. 
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Hq  passes  on  to  show  the  utility  of  the  study;  and  here  h^  is  almost 
wearied  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  ttie  Held,— ipM  ini«vpte  piwincm  ergi- 
tatione  pern  t/tfatiger.  To  commence  witb  the  trwvmfn  ana  quodritfiumy  and 
flrstof  all  with  grammar— which  many^  ^^  inflated  with  a  vain  pretence  of 
Jcnowledge,^'  cavil  at,  aa  trivial  and  sterile, — ^he  offers  to  point  out  a  few 
facts  from  which  they  will  perceive  that  it  i»  of  higher  excellence  than  aU 
other  branches  o(  knowledge.  What  does  the  name  of  **  grammarian " 
imply?  He  quotes  the  passage  in  SuetoniuSt  to  show  that  the  grammarian 
with  the  Greelcs  was  the  liUeratitM  of  the  Romans,— that  is,  the  man  who, 
either  orally  or  by  his  pen,  professed  to  treat  on  any  subject  with  discrim- 
ination, '  critical  knowicage,  and  competent  learning.  Properly,  however, 
those  who  expounded  the  poets  w'ere  designated  as  gtammaVci ;  and  what  a 
range  of  acquirements  such  a  function  would  involve,  might  be  seen  from 
Lucretius,  Varro,  and  Empedocles.  He  reminds  them  how  Aurelius  Opilius 
voluntarily  abandoned  philosophy  and  rhetoric  for  grammar,  and  how  Cicero, 
fresh  from  the  prsdtorship,  was  found  at  the  school  of  Gnipho ;  how  liberally, 
at  Bome,  the  grammar  schools  were  encouraged  and  the  professors  remnnei> 
ated.  •  A^in,  the  very  Latin  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  K&nxa  ; 
the  aspirate  (A)  so  often  found  in  Latin  words,  denoted  a  Greek  oriein ;  the 
reduplication  in  such  words  as  popoaely  totondiy  tnMnordi^  was  noUiing  else 
than  the  nctpaicelfievov  of  the  Greek  verb ;  many  constructions  In  Cicero  are 
to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  idiom.  If  we  turn  to  etymol- 
ogy, the  debt  of  Latin  to  Greek  is  found  to  be  yet  greater;  Priscian,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Latins,  was  chiefly  a  compiler  from  Apollonins  and  Herodian. 
With  respect  to  rhetoric,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  the  use  of 
metaphor,  the  frequent  sententiousness  of  the  proverb,  and  the  exact  force 
of  words,  receive  their  best  illustration  from  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  As  for 
mathematics,  it  wa^  notorious  that  no  mathematician  could  detect  the  grave 
error  that  had  found  its  way  into  £uclid*6  definition  of  a  straight  line,  until 
the  collation  of  a  Greek  codex  exposed  the  blunder.  Boethius  too  compiled 
his  Arithmetic  from  the  Greek.  Even  music  is  indebted  for  its  nomenclature 
to  Greece;  while  as  for  medicine,  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Galen^and 
Dloscorides,  are  sufficient. 

The  utility  of  Greek  in  connection  with  the  trlvlum  and  g*ufdHnitim  having 
been  thus  vindicated,  he  passes  on  to  theology.  He  begs  in  the  first  place 
that  they  will  not  consider  him  to  be,  like  many  men  of  his  school  (pferiqfe 
tnea  farina  hnmiHw\ — a  foe  to  tlieologlcal  learning.  He  loves  Mayronius,  he 
admires  Erigena,Jie  esteems  Aauinas,  and  the  subtlety  of  Duns  Scotos  be 
actually  embraces;  he  only  desiderates  that  culture  which  imparts  brilliancy 
tf>  all  the  rest  Let  them  only  add  to  the  study  of  these  authors  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  learn  to  speak  In  such  fashion  that 
their  diction  may  recall  the  city  and  the  youth  of  Rome !  But,  some  one 
might  say,  the  schoolmen  spoke  Latin.  Latin!  aye,  but  vho  of  the  orators 
or  poets  ever  spoke  as  they  did?  No  douht  those  on  whom  polite  leaminr 
haa  never  smiled,  saw.  no  harm  in  a  man  usin^r  the  phraseolotry  that  pleased 
him  best.  But  what  a  gross  absurdity  was  this  !  They  laughed  at  the  man 
who  mingled  Scotch  or  French  with  his  native  speech,  while  wishing  them- 
selves to  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  Latin  any  barbarism  they  might  think 
flt.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  disputations  In  the  schools 
abolished,  but  he  did  not  like  to  see  men  growing  old  in  them :  for  subtleties 
like  these  were  harmful,  not  to  those  who  studi^  them  only  for  a  time,  but 
to  those  who  were  continually  engaged  in  them.  When  the  mind  was  thus 
exclusively  concentrated  on  extremely  minute  distinctions  its  powers  were 
wasted  and  impaired,  and  the  student  was  diverted  from  more  useful  lesrr- 
Ing, — from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  from  the  Evangelists,  from  the  whole  Bible; 
and  these  had  a  paramount  claim  on  the  theologian,  whose  true  function  it 
was,  so  te  guide  the  minds  of  men  as  to  draw  them  away  from  the  tilings  of 
earth  and  fix  them  on  those  above.  The  example  of  many  of  the  fathers, 
like  that  of  the  great  men  at  Rome,  is  next  held  up  as  a  further  incitement 
to  Classical  studies ;  and  a  few  additional  considerations,  derived  from  the 
importance  of  Greek  to  those  engaged  in  histerical  researches,  conclude  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  abstract  merits  of  the  literature. 

An  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emulation  holds  a  prominent  place  In  his  perora- 
tion. **  The  Oxford  men,  whom  i^  to  the  present  tim$  ye  have  WiU^tripped  tn 
every  dfpartmetU  of  kruno^edge^  are  betai^ing  themselves  to  Greek  In  good 
earnest  They  wateh  by  nis^t  suffer  beat  and  cold,  and  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  to  make  this  knowledge  all  their  own.  And  if  that  should  come 
to  pass,  there  will  be  an  end  of  your  renown.  They  will  erect  a  trophy  from 
the  spoils  they  have  teken  from  you,  which  they  will  never  suffer  to  be  re- 
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moved.  They  number  amon^  their  leaders  the  cardiiiAlfl  of  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  and  in  fact  all  the  Enj^lish  bishops,  Rochester  and  Ely  alone 
excepted.  The  austere  and  holy  Grocyn  is  on  their  side,  the  vast  learning 
and  critical  acumen  of  Linacre,  the  eloquence  of  Tunstal,  whose  lej^l  knowl- 
edge is  equalled  by  his  skill  in  either  toni^ue,  the  threefold  linguistic  learning 
of  dtotcesler,  the  pure  and  polished  elegance  of  More,  the  erudition  and 
genius  of  race,  commended  by  Erasmus  himself,  unsurpassed  as  a  Judge  of 
learning,— Erasmus !  once,  would  he  were  still,  your  own  Qreek  professor  1 
I  have  succeeded  to  his  place.  Good  heavens !  how  inferior  to  him  in  learn- 
ing  and  in  f ame !  \nd  yet,  lest  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  of  no  account 
whatever,  permit  me  to  state  that  even  I,  all  unworthy  though  I  be,  have 
been  recognized  bv  the  leading  men,  doctors  in  theologv,  law,  and  medicine, 
besides  masters  of  arts  beyond  counting,  as  their  acknowledged  teacher; 
and  what  is  more,  have,  in  most  honorable  fashion,  been  escorted  by  them 
from  the  schools  to  church,  and  from  church  to  the  schools.  Nay,  stiU 
further,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  that  the  Oxonians 
themselves  h^ve  solicited  me  wiu  the  offer  of  a  handsome  salary  besides  my 
maintenance.  Hut  feelings  of  respectful  loyalty  towards  this  university— 
and  especially  towards  that  most  noble  society  of  scholars.  King's  C  ollege, 
to  which  I  owe  my  first  acquirements  in  the  art  of  eloquence,— have  en- 
Joined  that  I  should  first  offer  my  services  to  you.  Should  those  r^ervlces  find 
favor  in  your  eyes,  I  shall  esteem  myself  amply  rewarded;  and  I  shall  con- 
clude that  such  is  the  case,  if  I  see  you  applying  yourself  to  the  studies 
which  I  advise.  To  imitate  what  we  admire, — such  is  the  rule  of  life.  And. 
in  order  that  you  may  clearly  perceive  how  much  I  have  your  interests  at 
heart,  I  shall  make  it  especially  ray  object,  so  to  adapt  myself  to  each  indl' 
yidual  ca^e,  as  to  run  with  those  who  run,  and  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  stumble.  I  shall  adapt  myself  to  the  standai-d  of  each  learner, 
and  proceed  only  when  he  is  able  to  keep  no  company.  And  if,  perchance, 
there  should  be  some  to  whom  this  learning  may  appear  to  be  beset  with 
toll,  let  them  remember  the  adage,  that  the  honorable  U  difficult.  It  is 
nature^slaw,  that  great  undertakings  shou'd  ra«ely  be  speedy  in  their  accom- 
plishment, and  that,  as  Fabius  ol>serves,  the  nobler  races  in  the  animal  world 
should  be  longest  in  the  womb.  Let  them  reflect  too  that  nothing 
worth  having,  in  life  is  to  be  had  without  considerable  labor.  Wherefore, 
gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  yon  must  keep  your  vigils,  and  breathe  the  smoke 
of  the  lamp, — ^practices  which  though  painful  at  first  become  easier  by  habit 
Nerve  yourselves,  therefore,  to  courses  such  as  these,  and  ere  long  you  will 
exult  in  the  reallzaiion  of  the  words  of  A  ristotle,  that  the  muses  love  to 
dwell  in  mind-i  emulous  of  toil.  But  if  some,  after  the  manner  of  sroatter- 
ers,  should  shirk  the  inevitable  amount  of  effort, «-or  some  again  (which  I 
hardly  look  for\  of  the  theological  or  philosophical  faculties,  i  mean  those 
crotchety  fellows,  who  seek  to  make  themselves  pass  for  authorities  by 
heaping  contempt  on  every  one  else,  should  dart  back  when  they  have  scarcely 
crossea  the  threshold, — ^it  does  not  follow  that  you  are,  one  and  all,  to  become 
despondent  of  this  learning.  Let  each  of  you  refiect  that  the  mi  d  of  man 
has  enabled  him  to  traverse  the  seas,  to  know  the  movements  and  to  count 
the  number  of  the  stars,  to  measure  the  whole  globe.  It  cannot  be,  then, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  inaccessible  or  even  difficult  to  a  race  so  potent 
to  accon}pliah  the  ends  it  has  in  view.  Do  you  suppose  that  Cato  would 
have  been  willing  t  >  devote  himself  to  this  study  when  advanced  in  years, 
had  it  presented,  in  his  eyes,  much  of  difficulty?  A  certain  order  however 
is  necessary  In  all  things.  The  wedded  vine  grasps  first  of  all  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  finally  towers  above  the  topmast;  and  you;  ^ir,  who 
now  discourse  so  glibly  in  the  schools,  once  blubbered  over  your  book,  and 
hesitated  over  the  shapes  of  the  letters,  'i  hcrefore,  gentlemen  of  Cambridge, 
bring  your  whole  minds  to  bear  upon  this  study,  here  concentrate  your 
efforts.    The  variety  of  your  studies  need  prove  no  impediment ;  for  they  who 

Slead  that  excuse,  forget  that  it  is  more  laborious,  bv  far,  to  toil  over  one 
ling  long  together,  than  over  a  variety  of  subjects.  But  the  mind,  forsooth, 
cannot  safelv  be  employed  in  many  piir-iiilts  at  once, — why  not  then  advise 
the  hu  bandmau  not  to  cultivate,  in  the  same  season,  ploughed  land",  vine- 
yards, olive-grounds,  and  orchards?  Why  not  dissuade  tlie  minstrel  from 
taxing,  at  once,  his  memory,  his  voice,  and  his  muscles  ?  But,  in  truth,  there 
Is  no  rea  on  whatever  why  you  should  n(»t  come  to  me,  when  deaf  with 
listening  to  other  teachers,  and  give  at  least  a  share  of  your  attention  to 
Greek.  Variety  will  plea  antlv  bcgnSle  you  of  your  weariness ;  for  who 
among  you  can  have  the  audacity  to  nlend  the  want  of  leisure  ?  We  should 
lack  no  time  for  learning,  were  we  only  to  give  to  study  the  hours  we  waste 
in  Bleep,  in  sports,  in  play,  in  idle  talk,    beduct  from  each  of  these  but  the 
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veriest  triGc,  and  yon  will  have  ample  opportnnitj  for  acquiring  Greelc.  Bat 
if  tliere  be  any  who,  after  listenine  to  my  diBAursc,  blusli  not  to  confcBS 
theuiBelves  blockheads  and  unteachable,  let  tb#Q  be  off  to  the  desert  and 
there  herd  with  wild  beasts  i  With  beasts,  did  I  say  ?  They  will  be  unwurtliy 
to  associate  even  with  these.  For  only  the  other  day,  there  was  an  elephant 
exhibited  in  Germany  who  could  trace,  with  his  trunk  and  foot,  upon  the  sand 
not  only  Greek  letters  but  whole  Greek  sentences.  Whoever  then  is  so  dense 
as  to  be  unable  to  imbibe  a  modicum  of  Greek  culture,  let  him  know,  ihat 
though  more  a  roan,  he  is  in  no  way  more  human,  as  regards  his  educated 
faculties,  than  the  dullest  brute.  Ton  see,  gentlemen  of  •  ambridge,  there's 
no  excu  e  for  yon, — ^the  capacity,  the  leisure,  the  preceptor,  are  an  at  your 
command.  Yield  not  then  to  the  promptings  of  inaolence,  but  rather  snatch 
the  opportunity  for  acquirement  Otherwise,  believe  me,  it  will  seem  either 
that  I  have  pleaded  with  you  in  vain  to-day,  or  that  you  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  saying  of  Cato,  Fronte  capUUUapott  hose  oeeanocaiva. 

Stripped  of  its  Latin  g^rb,  the  foregoing  oration  will  appear  occasionally 
wanting  in  the  gravity  that  becomes  the  academic  chair ;  but  those  familiar, 
with  the  license  often  Indulged  in  on  like  occasions,  up  to  a  much  later 
period,  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The  age  of 
Grotc  and  Mommsen  may  smile  at  a  serious  attempt  to'  compare  the  merits 
of  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  or  at  the  assemblage  of  names,  mythical  and  his- 
torical, adduced  to  prove  the  estimation  in  which  the  Greek  tongue  was  held 
in  ancient  times.  Many  of  the  audience,  doubtless,  stared  and  gasped,  as 
the  orator  planted  his  standard  at  the  line  which,  he  declared,  was  the  only 
true  boundary  of  the  grammarian's  province  in  the  realm  of  the  Muses. 
Many  a  learned  tententiariu8y  we  may  be  well  assured,  listened  with  ill-dis- 
guised vexation  at  the  claims  set  up  in  behalf  of  strictly  biblical  studies. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  call  i|}  question  the  general  reasonableness  of  the 
orator's  arguments ;  and,  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  Greek  is  again  on  its 
defence,  as  an  element  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  at  our  univei:sitic8,  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  claims  put  forward  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  for  its  admission,  with  those  which  at  the  present  day  are 
urged  on  behalf  of  its  retention.  Compared  with  the  address  entitled 
Jk  StudiU  C<}rrigendis^  delivered  by  young  Philip  Melancthon  before  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  the  preceding  year  (1518),  the  oration  of  Croke 
commends  itself  by  its  copious  and  apposite  illustrations  a3  well  as  its 
elegant  latinity  and  dexterous  rhetoric ;  while  that  of  the  German  professor 
exhibits  more  real  learning  and  more  strictly  logical  and  philosophic  habits 
of  thought  The  admirable  outline  in  which  Melancthon  traces  out  the  his- 
torical development  of  literature  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  his  own  day, 
and  the  intimate  affinity  between  the  new  learning  and  religious  thought,  and 
the  increased  facilities  extended  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
newly  discovered  minds  of  antiquity,  were  in  a  different  vein  froni  that  of 
the  Oxford  professor. 

In  a  second  oration  delivered  by  Croke  to  confirm  his  scholars  in  their 
devotion  to  Greek  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  induce 
them  to  forsake  the  study,  he  speaks  of  Oxford  as  a  *M  ambridge  colony" 
{Colonia  a  CanialfrigUK  dcducta\  and  exhorts  the  University  not  to  be  out- 
stripped by  those  who  were  once  its  disciples.  That  the  exertions  of  the 
new  Professor  were  acceptable,  may  be  inferred  from  his  appointment  in  1513 
to  the  office  of  Public  Orator,  founded  in  that  year,  to  which  was  decreed 
precedence  of  all  other  Masters  of  Arts,  with  a  separate  place  in  the  proces- 
sion and  exercises  at  public  acts.* 

■" — "~  — ■ — ^^ ■ — • 

*  Melancthon  did  not  snoceed  as  well  at  WtttenbRrg.  Hom<^r  bessred  for  readers, 
as  in  hU  lifetime  he  bescged  for  broad.  Neither  DemoMhen»  s  or  Bopbocles  could 
get  a  hearing.  '*I  fee,  at  last,"  Mild  *  the  Preceptor  of  Germany,*  "  that  vAn  gp  era- 
tlon  has  no  ear  for  such  aatiior«.  Only  a  lew  attend  to  spare  my  feelings,  I  owe 
them  taanks.'*  « 
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■IB    JOBN    (HEKE,   1514-^7. 

John  CiiEKEf  knighted  by  Edward  VI.,  whose  preceptor,  when  piiucc,  he 
"was  from  1541  to  1550,  was  born  in  1514  (Jane  16  at  Cambridge.  From 
the  grammar  school  he  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  (  ollcgc,  and  fi*om  his 
early  proficiency  was  made  one  of  Henry  VIII. 's  schoiars  (witli  Thomas 
Smith  of  Qiieen'>).  established  by  •  enry  VIII.  to  fit  and  train  promising 
students  for  the  service  of  the  state  by  having  opportunities  of  foreign 
travel  and  residence.  C helve  became  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  his  college,  and  his 
biographer  attributes  to  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  scholarly  inspiration  the 
better  methods  and  more  substantial  learning  for  which  St.  *lohnV  bfcamc 
famous — many  of  the  men  of  rank  in  his  day  bMng  bred  in  thiit  colli'ge  and 
under  his  tuition.  Cecil,  Denny,  Redman,  Pilkington,  Ayre,  A&cliam, 
Grindal,  6ill,  are  named  among  his  pupils.  Stryker  add  :  His  Inflaence  was 
not  confined  to  this  college.  His  presence  and  society  inspired  tlie  I  nlvcrsity 
with  a  love  of  learning ;  and  the  youth  everywh^e  addicted  themselves  to  the 
reading  and  studying  of  the  best  authors  for  pure  Roman  style,  and  Grecian 
eloquence;  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes:  laying  a.'-ide  their  old  barbarous 
writers  and  school-men,  with  their  nice  and  unprofitable  questions  But  the 
great  stroke  in  aid  of  Cheke's  endeavors  for  the  restoration  of  learning  here, 
was  that  thj  University  chose  him  their  Greek  Lecturer;  and  thi  he  per- 
fom^ed  witiiout  any  salary.  But  the  King,  about  the  year  1540,  having 
founded  a  Greek  lecture,  with  the  salary  of  40'.  a  year,  for  the  encouraging 
that  study  mot  long  after  he  had  made  him  hU  scholar),  uonstitutcd  him  his 
first  Greek  Professor,  being  now  Master  of  Art,  and  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  Together  with  1  heke,  were  now  constituted  other  very  learned 
professors  in  the  University;  Wiggin  read  Divinity,  Smith  Civil  Law,  Wake- 
field Hebrew,  and  Blith  (who  married  Cheke*s  sister)  Physic,  beihg  ail  the 
King^s  Prof es  ors,  with  the  salary  of  40'.  a  year. 

In  1513  heke  translated  and  published  in  Latin  two  of  Chrysostom^s  Hom- 
ilies, dedicated  to  his  sovereign  prince  and  patron,  the  King,  who  had  made 
him  first  his  scho'ar,  and  then  his  Greek  Lecturer  About  the  same  time  he 
was  made  University  Orator,  in  which  position  he  was  followed,  in  1544,  by 
Roger  Aschaiu.  of  the  same  college. 

In  1544  he  was  made,  by  Henry  VIII.,  school-master  to  his  son,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, in  conjunction  with  Sir  Anthony  ork.  His  departure  from  Cambridge 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  lo-s,  both  in  hi  teaching  and  his  exemplary  conduct 
and  help  to  learning.  Ascham,  in  his  Toxophllus,  remarks :  '*  A^  oft  as  I 
remember  the  departing  of  that  man  from  the  university  (which  thinu:  I  do 
not  seldome),  so  oft  do  I  well  perceive  our  most  help  and  furtherance  to  learn- 
ing to  have  j;on«*  away  with  him.  For  by  the  g^eat  commodity  that  we  took 
In  hearing  him  read  privately  ip  his  chamber,  all  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides, Herodotus,  Thucydldes,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Plato,  we  feel  the 
great  dlj^commodity  in  not  hearing  of  him  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes,  which 
two  authors,  with  all  diligence  last  of  all,  he  thought  to  have  read  unto  us. 
And  when  1  consider  how  many  men  he  succoured  with  his  help  and  liiB  aid, 
toal)ide  here  for  learning,  and  how  all  men  were  provoked  and  stirred  up  by 
his  counsll  and  dally  example,  how  they  should  come  to  learning,  surely  I 
perceive  that  sentence  of  Plato  to  be  true,  which  saith,  *  That  there  i  nothing 
better  in  any  commonwealth,  then  that  there  should  •  e  always  one  or  other 
excellent  passing  man,  whose  life  and  virtue  should  pluck  forward  the  wit, 
diligence,  labour,  and  hope  of  all  others;  that  following  his  footsteps,  they 
might  come  to  the  same  end,  whereunto  labour,  learning,  and  virtue  had  con- 
yeyed  him  before."* 
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From  his  position  as  reader  of  the  Greek  lecture,  Cheke  was  higbly  iDstm- 
mental  in  bring^ing  into  more  request  the  study  of  Greek — a  language  littl« 
known  or  understood  hitherto  in  this  realm.  And  if  any  saw  a  piece  ot 
Greckf  they  used  to  say,  Oracum  wt;  n*m.  potest  Itgi,  i.  «.,  **It  is  Greek,  it 
cannot  be  read.**  And  tho-e  few  that  did  pretend  to  some  insight  into  it, 
read  it  after  a  strange,  corrupt  manner,  pronouncing  the  rowels  and  diph- 
thongs, and  several  of  the  consonantal  very  much  amiss;  confounding  the 
sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  so  that  there  was  Utile  or  no  difference 
between  them.  As  for  example,  m  was  pronounced  as  c,  m  and  n  as  imn ; 
n,  H  V,  were  expressed  in  one  tmd  the  same  cound;  that  is,  as  lAn.  Also  some 
of  the  consonants  were  pronounced  differently,  according  as  they  were  placed 
in  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  when  r  was  placed  after  ^,  it  was  pronounced  as 
oii'r  (L  And,  when  w  was  put  after  r,  then  it  was  sounded  as  our  b.  The 
letter  K  was  pronounced  as  we  do  cA,  ^'as  we  do  the  v  consonant.  But  since 
different  letters  mu  t  make  different  sounds,  Cheke,  with  his  friend  Smith, 
concluded  these  to  be  very  false  ways  of  reading  Greek,  and  sounds  utterly 
different  from  what  the  ancient  Greeks  read  and  spake.  But  what  the  true 
way  was,  that  they  both  earnestly  set  themselves  to  consider  and  find  out, 
which  at  length  they  did,  partly  by  considering  the  power  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  partly  by  consulting  with  Greek  authors,  Aristophanes  and 
others;  in  some  wheteof  they  found  footsteps  to  direct  them  bow  the 
ancient  Greeks  pronounced.  But  there  was  a  party  in  the  University,  who, 
di'likin'g  anything  that  was  new,  and  dreading  alterations,  and  blindly  ad- 
mitting everything  that  was  old,  wou'd  by  no  means  allow  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion, but  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  by  disputing  against  it,  and  at  last, 
by  compl&ining  to  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  against  Cheke  and  his  adherents  for  this  great  misdemeanor, 
who  being  of  the  same  mind  with  the  complainants,  and  fearing  innovation 
more  than  was  need,  made  a  solemn  decree,  dated  the  calends  of  June,  15^, 
confirming  the  old  corrupt  sounding  of  Greek,  and  enjoining  the  scholars  to 
make  no  variation,  and  that  upon  these  pains,  viz.^  If  he  were  a  regent,  to  be 
expelled  out  of  the  senate;  if  he  stood  for  a  degree,  not  to  be  admitted  to 
it ;  if  a  scholar,  to  lo«>e  his  scholarship ;  and  tlie  younger  sort  to  be  chastised. 
And,  in  short,  the  decree  ran,  '*  That  none  should  philosophize  at  all  in 
pounds,  but  all  use  the  present  And  thivt  if  anything  were  to  be  corrected 
in  them,  let  it  be  left  to  authority  "     . 

Not  content  with  issuing  a  decree,  the  Chancellor  sent  a  Latin  letter  to 
Cheke,  the  Greek  Lecturer,  to  forbear  any  farther  mentioning  his  new  way  of 
pronunciation  in  his  lectures :  however  treating  him  like  a  man  of  learning, 
and  arguing  with  him  in  a  humane  and  scholar-like  manner,  beginning 
his  letter  in  this  obliging  style : 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winton,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
to  John  I  heke  wisheth  health.  That  which  the  Chancellor  according  to  his 
right  should  do,  namely,  by  hU  authority  as  a  magistrate  to  ai<ate  and  re^ 
strain  unwary  rashness,  when  it  waxeth  wanton  in  learning,  I  thought  rather 
to  be  attempted  by  friendship.  That  I  might  obtain  that  by  fair  means  from 
a  mild  nature,  and  improved  by  human  studies,  which  power  would  exact 
of  the  rude  and  bar'  arous.  Therefore  1  purpose  to  deal  with  you  in  this 
epistle,  not  as  a  Chanceller  with  a  scholar,  but  a-  a  man  somewhat  versed  in 
learning  with  a  hard  student ;  and  to  talk  at  the  least  with  a  young  man  of 
very  great  hopes.  If  the  heat  of  age  do  not  add  a  hurtful  and  too  daring  ex- 
cess ;  a  thing  which  I  must  tell  you  •  many  dislike  in  you  For  your  attempt, 
as  I  hear,  not  so  much  with  the  derision  of  a'l,  as  with  their  anger  also,  to 
bring  in  a  new  sound  of  letters,  as  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Latin,  and  to 
settle  it  among  the  youth.    And  you,  who  have  by  the  King's  munificence 
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obtained  the  office  of  teaching  a  tongue,  do  destroy  the  use  of  it  by  a  new 
sound,  ^c. 

To  this*  eplatle  the  Greek  lecturer  responds,  freely  discoursing  about  the 
hindrance  the  Chancellor's  decree  proved  to  a  commendable  reformation,  and 
to  the  check  it  put  on  the  best  scholars ;  and  to  the  chaige  of  erring  in  his 
office,  he  replies : 

Is  this,  said  ho,  to  err  from  my  office,  [as  it  seems  the  Bishop  hath  laid 
to  his  charge,]  and  Jrom  that  place  wherein  the  King  hath  set  me,  to  teach 
what  is  most  ancient,  what  is  most  profitable,  what  most  distinct  ?  Which, 
since  it  was  granted  me  by  the  Kinff,  it  afflicts  me  not  a  little,  that  it  is  by 
you  lessened  and  abridged.  For  haa  the  University  bestowed  this  lecture  on 
me,  I  could  not  without  jn*eat  trouble  of  mind  have  been  drawn  awav  from 
it,  while  I  profitably  and  nonestly  performed  my  duty  therein.  With  what 
mind  then  must  I  bear  it,  when  the  King  liinu elf. hath  bestowed  it  on  me? 
And  by  reason  of  tlie  rejection  of  that  right  pronunciation,  neither  have  I 
the  fruit  of  reading,  nor  they  that  come  the  desire  of  hearine ;  and  almost 
all  have  cast  off  the  stndv  of  the  Greek  tongue.  For.  when  1  entered  upon 
this  royal  office  of  reading  the  Greek  lecture,  I  found  all  my  auditors  well 
instructed  in  this  wav  of  pronouncing,  and  eame«tly  applied  themselves  to 
the  studv  of  the  Greek ;  and  all  (one  or  two  only  excepted)  with  all  cheerful- 
ness addicted  to  this  way.  Since  therefore  this  pronunciation  hath  been 
received  now  a  good  manv  years,  and  is  widely  scattered  among  men  by  a 
customary  u«e  of  it,  should  I  alone,  for  no  cause,  reject  that  nath  been 
received  bv  all  upon  venr  g^reat  cause  t  Should  I  envy  them  so  great  a  benefit, 
by  removing  it  from  them,  or  take  it  away  by  disparaging  it?  <'r  rather, 
should  not  I  pursue  this  most  glorious  institution  of  the  King,  by  the  fruit- 
f  nlest  way  of  reading  that  I  could. 

Then  he  freely  told  the  Bishop : 

That  since  the  order  therein  contained,  many  had  departed  from  his  lecture; 
and  they  that  came,  came  with  so  sad  and  melancholic  minds,  as  one  would 
think  they  were  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  friend.  For,  as  he  went  on, 
with  reluctancy  of  the  best  learned,  and  in  effect  of  the  whole  University, 
you  have  again  Fhut  them  up  in  this  corrupt  confusion :  which  is  •  so  gross 
that  we  may  almost  feel  it  with  our  hand.  Wherefore,  if  anything  hereafter 
happen  otherwise  than  the  King's  Majesty  expecteth,  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  me,  who  have  taken  the  best  way,  and  followed  the  method  used  among 
us ;  but  it  will  lay  on  them  who  move  things  well  placed,  Ac.  Truly,  I 
fear,  we  must  have  no  more  declaiming  in  Greek,  which  we  daily  prac- 
ticed before,  since  that  which  was  distinct  and  clear  is  taken  ^way,  and 
that  which  is  confused  and  unsound  is  only  left  For  that  pronunciation, 
which  ou^  ears  so  liked  and  approved,  is  now  gone  Into  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth ;  nor,  however  profitable  it  be,  however  true,  however  noble  and 
magnificent,  can  longer  tarry  at  Cambridge  by  reason  of  the  punishments 
and  mulcts  threatened. 

The  controversy  did  not  end  with  a  single  epistle,  nor  was  the  new  learn- 
ing suppressed  by  *'  injunctions,  decrees,  and  penalties."  The  original  letters 
were  published  at  Basil  in  1555,  by  CieliuB  Secundus  Curio;*  and  the  best 
schohirs  of  Cambridge,  Bedman,  Smith,  Ponet,  Pickering,  Ascham,  Tong, 
BUI,  and  others,  who  read  anything  publicly  in  the  schools,  or  privately  In  the 
colleges,  gave  themselves  to  thl^  correct  w^y.  Roger  iLscham,  who  succeeded 
Cheke  as  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  and  by  his  reconmiendation  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  embassy  to  Charles  Y.,  committed  to  Sir  Richard  Morrison  hi 
1560,  in  his  Epistles  from  the  Continent,  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  Cheke's 
great  services  to  Greek  learning,  and  asks  for  a  copy  of  his  treatise  that  he 
might  bring  out  an  edition  under  the  auspices  of  Johannes  Sturmiu?,  the 
learned  Professor  of  Strasburgh.  He  mentions  "that  Theodoras  Caudius,  a 
man  of  fame,  in  a  reading  of  Sophocles*  TyrannuB  in  the  College  at  Louvaio, 
pronounced  according  to  the  late  way  discovered  by  him  when  he  read  the 
Greek  lecture  at  Cambridge.' 


)* 


*  J>$  neia  IAnguia$  (Jhweae  PrmuntUstloM, 
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LOBD  BAOON  AND  TBX  UlOyXBSITT,  1578-1570. 

Of  Bacon's  muversity  life  in  Trinity  College,  from  April,  1573,  to  ChristmAB, 
1576— a  period  too  early  and  too  short  to  be  profitable  according  to  our  modem 
notions— we  know  little  from  the  testimony  of  others  or  his  own  letters.  His 
earliest  biographer,  Dr.  Rawley,  who  was  for  many  years  his  chaplain,  writes: 
''At the  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  university,  or  something  earlier 
CBacon  was  bom  January  22, 1561],  he  was  sent  by  his  father  t3  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge  to  be  educated  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Whit  v 
gate,  then  master  of  the  college,  afterward  the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; a  prelate  of  the  first  magnitude  for  sanctity,  learning,  patience,  and 
humility,  under  whom  he  was  observed  to  have  been  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
ficient in  the  several  arts  and  sdences.  While  he  was  oommorant  in  the  uni- 
versity, about  sixteen  years  of  age  (as  his  Lordship  bat£  been  pleased  to  im- 
part unto  myself),  he  fell  into  a  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  not  from 
the  worthlessneas  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  high  attri- 
butes, but  for  the  unfruitfulneaB  of  the  way,  being  a  philoeophy  only  strong 
for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for 
the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man,  in  which  mind  he  continued  to  his  dying  day." 
Macaulay,  in  h's  article  on  Lord  fiacon  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July, 
1837,  while  he  doubts  ihe  statement  often  made  that  Bacon  planned  the  great 
intellectual  revolution  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  while  at 
college,  it  is  certain,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Cambridge,  he  departed 
with  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  academic  education  in  ESngland  was 
radically  vicious,  and  a  Just  scorn  for  the  trifles  on  which  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  wasted  their  powers.  Before  citing  some  strictures  by  this  eminent 
philoBopher  on  the  university  system  of  his  day,  we  introduce  the  dedicatiaa 
Df  liis  Sapientia  Vetentm  to  his  Alma  Mater: 

*  TO  HIS 

NUBSINO   HOTHKB. 
THE  FAMOUS  UMIYKBfilTY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Since  without  philoeophy  I  care  not  to  live,  I  must  needs  hold  you  in  great 
honor,  from  whom  these  defences  and  holaoes  of  life  have  come  to  me.  To  you, 
on  this  account,  I  profess  to  owe  both  myself  and  all  that  is  mine;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  leaS  strange  if  I  requite  you  with  what  is  your  own;  that  witii  a 
natural  motion  it  may  return  to  the  ptlaoe  whence  it  camow  And  ytt,  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  there  are  few  footprints  pointing  back  toward  you  among  the 
bdflnite  number  that  have  gone  forth  fr>  .m  you.  I^or  shall  I  take  too  mudli  to 
myself,  I  think,  if  by  reason  of  that  Uttle  acquaintance  with  aflkirs  which  my 
kind  and  plan  of  life  has  necessarily  carried  with  it,  I  indulge  a  hope  that  ttid 
inventions  of  the  learned  may  receive  some  acoeEsion  by  these  labors  of  mine. 
Certainly  I  am  of  opinion  that  speculative  studies,  when  transplanted  into  ac- 
tive life,  acquire  some  new  grace  and  vigor,  and  having  more  matter  to  feed 
them.'  strike  their  roots  perhaps  dee^er^  or  at  least  ^row  taller  and  fuller 
leaved.  Nor  do  you  yotu^elves  (as  I  think)  know  how  widely  your  own  studies 
extend,  and  how  many  things  they  conoerD.  Tet  it  is  fit  that  all  should  be  at- 
tributed to  you,  and  be  counted  to  your  honor,  since  all  increase  is  due  in  great 
pcurt  to  the  beginning.  Ton  will  not»  however,  expect  from  a  man  of  busmefcs 
anything  exquisite;  any  miracles  or  prerogatives  of  leisure;  but  you  will  at- 
tribute to  my  great  love  (or  you  and  yours  even  this,  that  among  tiie  thorns  of 
business  thes9  things  have  notquite  perished^  but  there  is  preserved  for  you  so 
much  of  your  own.  Tour  most  lovmg  piq>il,  Fba.  fiAOOif . 

Both  the  college  and  the  university  are  proud  of  their  memorials  of  their 
eminent  son. 

*  According  to  a  BUtement  in  the  Tlnut' t^loiial  of  May  19(b,  1877,  *'ihe  age  at 
which  yoonv  men  come  up  to  the  auiveraitj  ia  a  great  deal  mur«  advanced  than  it  used 
to  he;  and  the  age  at  which  they  take  thetr  degree  Iff  ont  of  all  proportion  more  ad- 
vanced still.  Tue  common  age  at  coUei;e  thirty  >ears  ago  W9*  about  eighteen,  instead 
of  the  fifteen  or  fiixtein  wh  cii  had  been  not  nnnsnal  at  an  earlier  date.  Tbu  cigQUca 
has  ^inc   become  nineteen,  and  the  nineteen  seems  to  he  growing  to  fall  twenty.*^ 
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First,  therefore,  amon^t  so  many  great  foandatlons  of  Colleges  in 
Earope,  I  find  it  strange  l^at  they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none 
left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men  Judge  that  learning  should 
be  referred  to  action,  they  judge  well ;  but  in  tills  they  fall  into  the  error 
described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  sup- 
pose the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because  It  neither  performed  the  office  of 
motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth ;  but  yet,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  tlie  stomach  that  digestcth  and  distributeth  to  all  the  rest :  so 
if  any  man  thinlc  philosophy  and  universality  to  be  idle. studies,  he  doth  not 
consider  that  all  professions  are  from  thence  served  and  supplied.  And  this 
I  talce  to  be  a  great  cause  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning, 
because  these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  htudied  but  in  passage. 
For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not 
anything  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  nie  earth,  and 
putting  new  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  It  Neither  is  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory 
learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For 
bcnce  it  proceedcth  t)iat  princes  find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to 
serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education  collegiate  which 
is  free ;  where  such  as  were  so  disposed  might  elve  themselves  to  hi  tories, 
modem  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  olsconrse,  and  other  the  like 
enablements  unto  service  of  estate. 

And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  planC^  and  founders  of  lectures  do 
water,  it  foUoweth  well  in  order  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public 
lectures ;  namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward 
which  In  most  places  is  assigned  to  them  ;  whether  they  be  lectures  of  arts, 
or  professions.  For  It  is  necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that 
rcaaers  be  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men  ;  as  those  which  are  ordained 
for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not  for  transitory  use.  This 
cannot  be,  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the 
ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labor,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in 
that  function  and  attendance ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  answer- 
able to  that  mediocrity  or  competency  of  advancement,  which  may  bs 
expected  from  a  profession,  or  the  practice  of  a  profession.  So  as,  if  you 
will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe  David^s  military  law,  wHicb 
was,  'That  those  which  staid  with  the  carriage  should  have  equal  part  with 
those  which  were  in  the  action  ;*  else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
readers  In  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provisions  of 
sciences,  whence  men  in  active  courses  are  fumldied,  and  tlierefore  ought 
to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them :  otherwise  If  the  fathers  In  sclencei 
be  of  the  weakest  sort,  or  be  ill  maintained, 

*  Et  patntm  Invalidt  referent  Jcjnnla  natl.'* 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need  some  alchemist  to  help  me, 
who  call  upon  men  to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;  quitting  and 
forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren  virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study  of  many 
sciences,  especially  Natural  Phllosoptiy  and  Physic,  books  be  not  the  only 
instrumentals,  wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether 
wanting ;  for  ire  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  tlie  like,  have 
been  provided  as  appurtenances  to  Astronoifiy  and  Cosmography,  as  well  as 
books;  we  see  likewise  that  some  places  instituted  for  rhysic  [Medicine] 
have  annexed  the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do 
likewise  command  the  use  of  decul  bodies  for  Anatomies.  But  these  do 
respect  bnt  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly  be  any  main  pro- 
llcicnce  in  the  disclosing  of  nature,  except  there  be  some  allowance  for  ex- 
penses about  experiments;  whether  they  be  experiments  appertaining  to 
Vulcamis  or  Dadalus,  furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other  kind ;  and  therefore  as 
secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  states  bring  In  bills  for  intelligence,  so 
yon  must  allow  the  spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills ; 
or  else  you  shall  be  111  advertised. 

And  If  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignation  to  Aristotle  of  treasure 
for  the  allowance  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might 
compile  an  history  of  natnro,  much  better  do  they  deserve  it  that  travail  In 
arts  of  nature  fin  working  upon  or  altering  nature  by  art]. 

Another  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission  or  neglect  in  those  which 

*  The  poor  keeping  of  the  parent  w.U  appear  in  the  poor  consritntion  of  the 
oftprlng. 
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are  goTernon  in  imlTereities,  of  conraltnUoii ;  and  In  princes  or  raperlor 
peFBons,  of  yisitaiion;  to  enter  into  account  and  conBideration.  whether  the 
readingBf  exercises,  and  other  customs  appertaining  nnto  leaminff,  anciently 
begnn,  and  since  continued,  be  well  instituted  or  not;  and  tnerefore  to 
ground  an  amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which  shall  be  found  incon- 
venient For  it  was  one  of  your  Mi^esty*s  own  most  wise  and  princely 
maxims,  *  That  i|i  all  usages  and  precedents,  the  times  be  considered  wherein 
they  first  began;  which  if  they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  Itderogateth  from 
the  anthorityof  theusaG:e,  and  leaveth  It  for  suspect'  And  therefore  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  usages  and  orders  of  the  Universities  were  derived  from 
more  ob  cure  times,  it  is  the  more  requisite  thev  1  e  re-examined  In  this 
Idnd  I  will  gflye  an  instance  or  two,  for  example^s  sake,  of  things  that  are  the 
most  obvioty  and  familiar :  the  one  is  a  matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient 
and  general,  yet  I  hold  to  be  an  error ;  which  Is,  that  scholars  in  Universitlea 
come  too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates 
than  children  and  novices;  for  these  two.  rightly  taken,  are  the  gravest  of 
sciences,  being  the  arts  of  arts;  the  one  for  Judgment,  the  other  for  orna- 
ment ;  and  thev  be  the  rules  and  directions  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose 
matter;  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  unfra^ght  with  matter,  and 
which  have  not  gathered  that  which  <w  icero  calleth  *  sylva '  and  *  supellex,' 
stuff  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts,  (as  If  one  should  learn  to  weigh, 
or  to  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind.)  doth  work  but  this  effect,  that  ue 
wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  ^  is  great  and  universal,  is  almost  made  con- 
tempt! <  le,  and  is  degenerate  into  childish  sophistry  and  ridiculous  affectation. 
And  further,  the  untimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn  on,  by  consequence, 
the  superficial  and  unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of  them,  as  fittest 
indeed  to  the  capacltv  of  children.  Another  is  a  lack  I  find  In  the  exercises 
used  in  the  Universities,  wliich  do  make  too  great  a  divorce  between  inven- 
tion and  memory ;  for  their  speeches  are  either  premeditate,  *  in  verbis  con- 
ceptis,'  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention;  or  merely  extemporal,  where 
little  is  left  to  memorv :  whereas  in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of  either 
of  these,  but  rather  of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  invention,  notes 
and  memory;  so  as  the  exercise  fitteth  not  the  practice,  nor  the  image  the 
life ;  and  it  is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exercises,  that  they  be  framed  as  near  as 
mav  be  to  the  life  of  practice ;  for  otherwise  they  do  pervert  the  motions 
and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not  prepare  them.  The  truth  whereof  Is  not 
obscure,  when  scholars  come  to  the  practices  of  professions,  or  other  actions 
of  civil  life ;  which  when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  found  by  them- 
selves, and  sooner  bv  others  But  this  part,  touching  the  amendment  of  the 
in  tltution^  and  orders  of  Universities,  I  will  conclude  with  the  clause  of 
Ciesar's  letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus,  *  Hoc  quemadmodum  fieri  possit,  non- 
nulla  mlhl  in  mentem  venlunt,  ct  multa  reperirl  possunt ;  de  lis  rebus  rogo 
vos  ut  cogitationem  suscipiatls.'  * 

Another  defect,  which  1  note,  ascendeth  a  little  higher  than  the  preced- 
ing,  for  as  the  profidence  of  learning  consistcth  much  in  the  orders  and 
institutions  of  Universities  In  the  same  states  and  kingdoms,  so  it  would  be 
yet  more  advanced,  if  there  were  more  intelligence  mutual  between  the 
Universities  of  Europe  than  there  now  Is.  Wo  see  there  be  many  orders  and 
foundations,  which  though  Uiey  be  divided  under  f everal  sovereignties  and 
territories,  yet  they  take  themselves  to  have  a  kind  of  contract,  fraternity, 
and  correspondence  one  with  the  other;  in  fo  much  as  they  have  provincials 
and  generals.  And  surely  as  nature  createth  Irotherhood  in  families,  and 
arts  mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonalities,  and  the  anointment 
of  Ood  snperlnduceth  a  brotherhood  In  kings  and  bishops ;  so  in  like  manner 
there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  In  learning  and  illumination,  relating  to  that 
fraternity  which  is  attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  illumina- 
tions or  lights 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  19,  that  there  hath  not  been,  or  verv 
rarely  been,  any  public  designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such 

Eirts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to  have  been  already  snflSciently 
bored  or  undertaken ;  unto  which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a 
view  and  examination  what  parts  of  learning  have  i  een  prosecuted,  and  what 
omitted ;  for  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes  of  want,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  ra&er  of  snperfluity  than  lack; 
which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  remedied  oy  making  no  more 
books;  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Aaron, 
might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters. —Ad.  of  Learwbtgj  1005. 

*  How  this  may  be  done,  sometimes  oocors  to  me,  and  more  may  be  thonght  of. 
I  would  have  yon  take  these  matters  Into  oonslderation. 
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Baoom's  direct  contribations  to  the  principles  and  methodology  of  ed- 
QCRtion  are  smaU.  He  recommenda  the  achoola  of  the  Jeaoita,  *  for  better  do 
not  exist ;'  and  giTes  the  preferenoe  to  the  genetic  method,  where  the  teacher 
'*  transplants  knowledge  into  the  scholar's  mind,  as  it  grew  in  his  own." 
"  Methods  should  vary  according  to  the  subject  to  be  taught,  for  in  knowledge 
itself  there  is  great  diversity."  '*  A  judicious  blending  and  interchange  between 
the  easier  and  more  difficult  branches  of  learning,  adapted  to  the  individual 
capabilities,  and  to  the  future  occupation  of  pupils,  will  profit  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  and  make  instruction  acceptable.  Go  to  nature  and  listen 
to  her  many  voices,  consider  her  ways  and  learn  her  doings ;  so  shall  you  bend 
ber  to  your  will.  For  knowledge  is  Power  " — is  the  substance  of  Bacon's  Ped- 
agogy.* 

JOmr  HILTON. 

JoHK  MiLTOK  held  and  proclaimed  views  of  educational  reform  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  radical  even  than  those  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  Tractate  on 
Education^  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib  in  1644,  be  presented  the  outline  of  a 
system  "  designed  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather  to  make  the  study 
of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,'^  eupple- 
mented  and  utilized  by  the  widest  survey  of  practical  operations  in  the  field 
aad  workshop.  The  plan  is  liable  to  objection  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
embraced  in  its  scope,  and  from  the  necessity  in  his  day  of  resorting  to  text- 
books, which  very  inadequately  presented  the  principles  of  science  and  the 
processes  of  the  arts ;  but  the  leading  suggestions  have  been,  within  the  last 
lialf-oentury,  realized  in  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  and  are  now  par- 
tially embraced  in  the  organization  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

Passing  beyond  the  elementary  projects  of  Raticli  and  Comenius,  which  he 
alludes  to  under  the  designation  of  ** many  modem  Jantuu  and  Didactics"  bo 
accepts  the  study  of  language  "as  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useftil 
to  be  known,*'  and  especially  "  the  languages  of  those  people  who  have  been 
most  industrious  after  wisdom,"  but  asserts  that  by  better  methods,  a  truly  val- 
uable knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  and  literatures  can  be  "easily 
and  delightfully''  made  in  one-seventh  of  the  time  usually  bestowed  on  their 
acquisition — ^which  with  most  amounts  only  "  to  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  chil- 
dren to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
ments, in  wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idioms."  On  such 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  he  claims  can  be  given,  the  substance  of 
good  things  and  arts  in  due  order  (as  of  agriculture  in  Cato^  Varro^  and  Colu' 
mdla;  of  historical  physiology  in  Aristolk  and  TfieophroBtus ;  of  natural  history 
in  VUTuviu%  Pliny,  Celms;  of  ethics  in  Plato,  JCmophon,  Cicero^  Plutarchj  Ac.,) 
can  be  mastered  in  orderly  perusal  in  acquiring  these  language& 

With  the  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  go  along  the  daily  "  conning  of 
sensible  things  (object  teachingX"  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography, 
and  astronomy  with  the  use  of  the  globes  and  of  maps,  the  elements  of  natural 
philosopliy  and  physics,  higher  mathematics  with  the  instrumental  science  of 
trigonometry,  fortification,  architecture,  engineering  and  navigation,  and  natural 
history,  including  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  and  the  elements  of  anatomy 
and  hygiene.  Here  is  a  course  of  study  closely  resembling  the  best  gymna- 
sium and  polytechnic  courses  of  Germany ;  and  to  make  the  resemblance  more 
dose,  the  author  exckiims:  "  To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and 
mathenuticSy  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful 
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the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
apothecaries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  of  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  and  anat- 
omists"— "and  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as 
they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight." 

To  this  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences  and  their  applications,  Milton  adds 
"  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating  in  the  knowledge  of  yirtue  and  hatred  of 
yice,  while  their  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all  the  moral  works  of  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  the  Evangelist  and  Apostolic  Scriptures."  Being 
perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the  study  of 
economics,  followed  by  the  beginning,  and  reasons  of  political  societies  {polUic8\ 
and  on  Sundays  and  every  evening,  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  Church 
history,  ancient  and  modem.  These  high  and  severe  studies  are  to  be  relieved 
by  choice  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  laws  and  specimens  of  the  true  epic  and 
lyric  poem,  and  the  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  and  learned ;  and  to  be 
closed  with  the  study  and  practice  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  pursued  in  the  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  text-books,  and  in  the  composition  of  original  matter,  so  that 
when  called  on  hereafter  to  speak  in  parliament  or  councfl,  honor  and  attention 
would  be  waitmg  on  their  lips.  "  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
our 'gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve 
to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  thai\  upon 
themselves  living." 

Milton  does  not  overlook  the  importance  of  physical  training,  and  throughout 
the  Tradate  associates  manual  labor,  mechanical  dexterity,  and  athletic  sports, 
with  the  highest  culture — the  better  to  fit  the  youth  of  England  "both  for  peace 
or  war."  *' Fencing,  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  strike  safely 
with  edge  or  point ;  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel ;  and 
regular  military  motions  under  sky  or  court,  according  to  the  season,  first  on 
foot, -then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry,"  are  in 
the  regular  programme  of  the  Academy  which  Milton  would  institute  for  evety 
dty  throughout  the  land.  To  these  home  exercises,  occupying  two  hours  in 
the  day,  he  adds  occasional  excursions,  sometimes  "  to  go  out  and  see  the 
riches  of  nature  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth ;"  and  in 
the  long  vacations,  "  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  com- 
modities of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade; 
sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  seafight.  These  ways  would  try  all 
their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among 
them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which 
eould  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fash- 
ion again  the  old  admired  virtues."  To  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise 
observation,  foreign  travel  is  recommended  for  those  who  through  age  and  cul- 
ture can  profit  by  the  society  and  ftiendship  of  the  besMnd  most  eminent  men 
in  places  which  they  may  visit 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  masterly  treatise*  of  John  Milton,  in 
which  the  great  poet  and  profound  scholar  anticipates  many  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced plans  and  practices  of  this  age. 

■  __       -  -    -  - 

*  The  TraetaU  of  Miltnn  will  be  foand  in  Barnard*!  Jlmeriean  Jbumcl  of  Ilducatiimt  to\  ii. 
81,  and  zi.  451,  and  in  Popergfor  the  Teaeker,  Fifth  Serie*^  p.  115. 
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Young  Qill,  tiie  luher  or  sor-master,  was  by  no  means  so  steady  a  man  as  his 
father.  Bom  about  1597,  he  had  been  edaci^ted  at  St  Paul's  School ;  had  gone 
thence,  on  one  of  the  Mercers*  Exhibitions,  to  Trinity  Ck>Ilege,  Oxford;  and, 
after  oompleting  his  course  there,  and  taking  orders,  had  come  back  to  town 
about  1619,  and  dropped  conveniently  into  the  place  of  his  father's  assistant 
For  a  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  famous  Famabie  in  hU 
school. 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to  whose  lot  it  fell 
to  be  Milton's  schoolmasters.  He  was  under  their  care,  aa  we  calculate,  at  least 
four  years — ^fiom  1620,  when  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1624 — 5,  when  he  had  passed  his  sixteenth.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time — most  probably  .till  1622 — ^he  had  the  benefit  also  of  Young's  continued 
assistance  at  home. 

St  Paul's  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  gp'ammar-school — 
that  is,  a  school  for  dassical  instruction  only.  But  since  Golet's  time,  in  virtue 
of  the  great  development  which  classical  studies  had  received  throughout  the 
nation  at  large,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  within  its  assigned  limits  had  im- 
niensely  indeased.  Instead  of  peddling  over  Sedulius,  and  other  such  small 
practitioners  of  later  or  middle-age  Latinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Golet,  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's,  as  of  other  oontemporary  schools,  were  now 
led  through  very  much  the  same  list  of  Boman  prose-writers  and  poets  that  are 
still  honored  in  our  academies.  The  practice  of  writing  pure  cUsslcal  Latin,  or 
what  might  pass  fi>r  such,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  was  also  carried  to  a  per- 
fection not  known  in  Colet's  time.  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although  Golet  in  his 
testamentary  recommendations  to  the  Mercers  had  mentioned  it  as  desirable 
that  the  head-master  should  know  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  had  added,  "if 
such  a  man  can  be  gotten."  That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in 
England.  Colet  had  none  himself;  and  that  Lilly  had  mastered  Greek,  while 
residing  in  earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  spread ;  tlie  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  partizans  of  the  new  learning  and  its  opponents  were  re- 
spectively called,  had  been  fought  out  in  the  days  of  Ascham  and  Elizabeth ; 
and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still  lagged  behind  Latin,  yet,  in  St  Paul's  and  other 
sdiools,  Greek  authors  were  read  in  fragments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Probably  Hebrew 
was  taught  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  support  other  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  notion  that  the 
studious  boys  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  most  efficient  men  in  after  life,  the 
believers  in  that  notion  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prove  it 
by  means  of  Milton's  boyhood. 

MUMd  oton  accawni  of  his  habiia  as  a  schoolboy. — "  My  fiither  destined  me 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagerness  that  fhom  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  eyes,  to  whose  natural'  weaJmess  there  were  also  added  firequeut  headaches. 
All  which  not  retarduig  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  me  to  be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when  I  had  acquired  various  tongues,  and  also  some  not  insignificant  taste 
for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  f  nrphndgrii^  ftnn^  nf  ^rnr  two 
national  universities."  25 
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Aubrey's  account — "When  he  went  to  school,  when  he  was  veiy  young',  he 
studied  very  hard,  and  sat  up  very  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clodc  at 
night;  and  his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

WoodCs  account. — "  There  (at  Cambridge)  as  at  schopl  for  three  years  before, 
'twas  usual  with  him  to  sit  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  danger  of  blindness.  Bj  this  his  indefatigable 
study  he  prollted  exceedingly." 

PhiUipe^  account — (At  Paul's  School)  "  he  was  entered  into  the  rudunents  of 
learning,  and  advanced  therein  with  *  *  admirable  success,  not  more  by  the 
discipline  of  the  schpol  and  the  good  instructions  of  his  masters  *  *  than 
by  his  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension,  and  insuperable  indus- 
try ;  for  he  generally  sat  up  ImLf  the  iiight,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements 
of  his  own  choice,  as  the  exact  perfecting  of  his  scfaool-exercises;  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training." 

The  boy's  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues.  **When  at  your 
expense,"  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  &ther  in  later  years,  "I  had 
obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue  of  Bomulus,  and  to  the  delights 
of  Latium,  and  the  great  words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  'by  the 
magniloquent  Greeks,  you  then  advised  me  to  add  the  flowers  which  are  the 
pride  of  Oaul,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  the  barbarian 
inroads  by  his  diction,  pours  forth  from  his  degenerate  mouth,  and  the  mysteries 
which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine."  The  application  of  these  words 
extends  beyond  Milton's  mere  school-days ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  they 
were  over  he  had  learnt  to  read  French  and  Italian,  and  also  something  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  letter  to  Young  at  Hamburg,  already  referred  to,  written  in 
March,  1625,  he  acknowledges  the  gift  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  which  Young  had 
sent  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literature  of  his  own  country  remained  a 
closed  field  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  have 
dreams  for  himself  of  literary  excellence.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
Milton  in  his  boyhood  was  a  diligent  reader  of  English-  books,  and  that  before 
the  dose  of  his  school-time  in  1624,  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  his  own 
time. 

mLTOK  AT  OAMBBIDGE. 

Milton  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1624 — 5.*  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  students  whose  names 
appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as  haying  been  admitted  during  the 
half-year  between  Midiaelmas,  1624,  and  Lady-day,  1625.  In  the  remaining 
half  of  the  same  academic  year — namely,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  1625 — 
there  were  thirty  fresh  entries.  Milton,  therefbre,  was  one  of  forty-three  stu- 
dents who  commenced  their  academic  course  at  Christ's  College,  in  the  year 
1624--6. 

Eight  of  these  fourteen  students  who  were  admitted  before  Lady-day,  enter 

*It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  reason  for  thia  double  mode  of  datiof . 
Prior  lo  1762,  the  year  In  England  waa  conaidered  to  begin,  not  on  tha  lat  of  January,  bat  ou 
the  2Sch  of  March.  All  those  day  a,  therefore,  Interrening  between  the  Slat  of  December  and 
the  25th  of  March,  which  we  ahoald  now  date  aa  belonging  to  a  particniar  year,  were  then 
dated  aa  belonging  to  the  year  preceding  that.  According  to  our  dating,  Milton'a  entry  at 
Christ'a  College  took  place  on  the  12ih  of  February,  1005 ;  bat  In  the  oM  reckoning,  that  day 
was  the  12ih  of  February,  1624. 
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as  ** leaser  pensioners,*'  four  as  "sizars,"  and  but  one  as  a  "greater  pensioner.** 
The  distinction  is  one  of  rank.  All  the  three  grades  pay  for  their  board  and 
education;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct  from  the  schoiars^  properly  so  called, 
who  belong  to  the  foundation.  But  the  '*  greater  pensioners,"  or  "  fellow-oom- 
moners,"  pay  most;  they  are  usually  the  sons  of  wealthy  fiimilies;  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  upper  table  in  the  common  hall  along  with 
the  fellows.  The  "sizars,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  poorer  students;  they  pay 
least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  same  education  as  the  others,  have  a  lower 
rank,  and  inferior  accommodation.  Intermediate  between  the  greater  pension- 
ers and  the  sizars,  are  the  "leaser  pensioners;"  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the 
bulk  of  the  students  in  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  belong.  Milton,  as  the 
son  of  a  London  scrivener  in  good'  circumstances,  took  bis  natural  plaoe  vpL 
becoming  a  "lesser  pensioner."  His  school-fellow  at  St  Paulas,  Robert  Forey, 
who  entered  the  College  in  the  same  year  and  month,  and  chose  the  same  tutor, 
entered  in  the  same  rank.  Kilton's  &ther  and  Porey^s  father  must  have  made 
up  their  minds,  in  sending  their  sons  to  Cambridge,  to  pay«  eadi  about  £50  a 
year,  in  the  money  of  that  day,  for  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  there.* 

Christ's  College,  although  not  the  first  in  point  of  numbers,  was  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  colleges  in  the  University ;  substantially  built;  with  a  spacious 
inner  quadrangle,  a  handsome  dining^hall  and  chapel,  good  rooms  for  the  fellows 
and  students,  and  an  extensive  garden  behind,  provided  with  a  bowling-green, 
a  pond,  alcoves  and  shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste.     , 

In  tiie  year  1624 — 5,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total  population  of 
the  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Then,  as  now,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "town"  and  "gown"  was  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place. 
While  the  town  was  governed  by  its  mayor  and  aldermen  and  oommon-ooundl, 
and  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  burgesses,  the  University  was  governed 
by  its  own  statutes  as  administered  by  the  Academic  authorities,  and  was  rep- 
^  resented  in  Parliament  by  two  members  returned  by  itselC 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ's  College — ^forming  a  community  by  itself  when 
all  the  members  were  assembled,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
surrounded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total  University  to  which  it  was 
related  as  a  part — we  are  to  fancy  Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February, 
1624 — 5,  when  he  was  precisely  sixteen  years  and  two  months  old.  He  was  a 
little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  University. 
Still  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  gown  and  cap,  and  to  move  for  the 
first  time  through  un&miliar  streets,  observing  college  after  college,  each  differ- 
ent finom  the  others  in  style  and  appearance,  with  the  majestic  Kings's  conspic- 
uous in  the  midst;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  &mous  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 
banks, — ^these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  Freshman  at  College,  afler  his 
choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chambers.  Tradition  still  .points  out  at 
Christ's  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.  They  are  hi  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  as  you  enter  through  the  street- 

*■  To  the  aatobiographj  of  Sir  Slmoiidfl  D'Ewce,  he  tells  ue  that,  when  he  went  a«  a  fellow- 
eommoDcr  to  8L  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1618,  bis  &tber  wonld  not  make  bim  a  larger 
allowance  than  X60  ayear,  which,  with  the  utmost  economy,  he  could  barely 'make  sufficient. 
If  this  was  a  rtingy  sum  for  a  "  fellow-commoner/'  it  was  probably  about  the  proper  sum  fo| 
a  **  lesser  pensioDcr." 
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gate— the  first  floor  roomi  on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  consist  at 
present  of  a  small  study  with  two  windows  loolsing  into  the  court,  and  a  rery 
small  bed-room  a4Joining.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  at  all  einoe 
Milton's  time.  When  we  hear  of  "  Milton's  rooms "  at  College,  however,  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  point  It  was  very  rare  in  thoee  days 
for  any  member  of  a  College,  even  a  Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  him- 
8el£  Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  same  chamber;  and,  in  full  Colleges, 
there  were  ail  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  multiply  acoom- 
modation.  In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ's  College,  there  is  a  chapter  spe- 
cially providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  of  the  College  should  be 
allocated;  "in  which  chambers,''  says  the  founder,  "our  wish  is  that  the  Fel- 
lows sleep  two  and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  have 
alone  a  single  chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  perchance  it  be  some  Doctor, 
to  whom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree^  we  grant  the  possession  of  a 
separate  chamber."  In  the  course  of  a  century,  doubtless^  custom  had  become 
somewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  stu- 
dents to  occupy  rooms  at  least  two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biographies  of 
the  time^  we  bear  of  the  dium  or  chamber4ellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assisting 
or  retarding  his  studies.  Milton's  chamber-follow,  or  one  of  his  chamber-fel- 
lq|VB,  would  naturally  be  Porey.  But,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  there  must 
have  been  changes. 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  ihen  as  now,  were  those  fixed  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  first, 
or  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  extended  from  that  day  to  the  ICth  of  Decem- 
ber. Then  followed  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  seoond,  or  Lent  or  January 
Term,  began  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before 
Easter.  There  then  uitervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finally, 
the  third,  or  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  eleventh  day  (seoond 
Wednesday)  after  Easter-day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday  after  "  Commence- 
ment Day," — that  is,  after  the  great  terminating  Assembly  of  the  Universi^,  at 
which  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  were  said  to  "commence  " 
in  those  degrees ;  which  "  Commencement  Day  "  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.    The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  "long  vacation"  of  three  months. 

The  daily  routine  of  college-life  in  term-time,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  was  as  follows: — ^In  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  the  students  were  assem- 
bled, by  the  ringing  of  tiie  bell,  in  the  CoUege-chapel,  to  hear  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  followed  on  some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows. 
These  services  occupied  about  an  hour;  after  which  the  students  had  break&st 
Thtm  followed  the  regular  woik  of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — ^tbe 
OoUege-friudieSf  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tions of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  etc. ;  and  the  Umvernly-exerdseSy  or  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
together  with  the  students  of  other  Colleges,  in  the  "public  schools"  of  the 
University,  either  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  University-professors  of  Greek, 
Logic,  eta,  (which,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all  students,)  or  to  hear, 
and  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of  those  students  of  all  the  Colleges 

.  who  were  preparing  for  their  degrees.'*    After  four  hours  or  more  so  spent^  the 
'  ■'  ■    ■  >  ■  ..    ■ 

*  The  diadoction  between  CoUege-ttudUa  and  Univenity-eiKrcUn  must  be  kept  In  mind. 
Gradoally,  as  all  know,  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  originally  mere  places  of 
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stadentB  dined  together  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  halls  of  their  respective  Col- 
Jegea.  After  dinner,  there  was  generally  agdn  an  hour  or  two  of  attendance 
on  the  declamations  and  disputations  of  contending  graduates,  either  in  college 
or  in  the  "public  schools."  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  attendanc9at  the  evening-senrice  in  chapel,  and  at  supper  in  the  hall  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  students  were  fre&  to  dispose  of  their  own  time.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  of  Christ*s  that  no  one  should  be  out  of  college  after 
nine  o'clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o'doek  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas. 

Originallj,  the  rules  governing  the  diulj  conduct  of  the  students  at  Cambridge 
had  been  excessively  strict  Residence  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  year; 
and  absence  was  permitted  only  for  very  definite  reasons.  While  in  residence, 
the  students  were  confined  doeely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  colleges, 
leaving  them  only  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they  could 
oaly  go  into  the  town  by  special  permission ;  on  which  occasions,  no  student 
below  the  standing  of  a  6.  A.  in  his  second  year  was  suffered  to  go  unaccom- 
panied by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  their  conversation  with  each 
other,  except  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chambers,  the  students 
were  required  to  use  either  Latin^  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  When  permitted  to 
walk  into  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  taverns,  or  into  the  sessions  i 
or  to  be  present  at  boxing-matches,  ekittle-playings,  dancings,  bear-fights,  code- 
fights,  and  the  like;  or  to  frequent  Sturbridge  fiiir;  or  even  to  loiter  in  the 
market  or  about  the  streets.  In  their  rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligious 
books;  nor  to  keep  dogs  or  "fierce  birds;"  nor  to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  except 
for  about  twelve  days  at  Christmas,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderation.  To 
these  and  other  rules,  obedience  was  enforced  by  penalties.  }%ere  were  penal* 
ties  both  by  the  Collegp  and  by  the  University,  aocordmg  as  the  oflldnse  con- 
oemed  the  one  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  offense;  of  imprisonment  fi>r  grave  and  repeated  offlsnses;  of 
rustication,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  terms,  for  still  more  flagrant  misbe- 
havior; and  of  expulsion  from  College  and  University  for  heinous  criminality. 
The  Tutor  could  punish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  dass,  or  inattention 
to  the  lectures ;  College  offenses  of  a  more  general  character  came  under  the 
oognizance  of  the  Master  or  his  substitute;  and  for  non-attendance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  otiier  such  violations  of  tiie  University  statutes,  the  penalties 
were  exacted  by  the  "Vice-Chancellor.  All  the  three— the  Tutor  and  the  Master 
as  College  authorities,  and  the  yioe-Chancellor  as  resident  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity— ^might  in  the  case  of  the  younger  students,  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
"  Si  iamen  aduUua /uerit^"  say  the  statutes  of  Christ^s,  referring  to  the  punish- 
ment of  fine,  etc,  which  the  Tutor  might  infiict  on  a  puiMl;  "oHoquin  virgA 
oorrigaJtury  The  Master  might  punish  in  the  same  way  and  more  publicly.  In 
Trinity  College  there  was  a  reg^r  service  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  hall 
every  Thursday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under- 
graduates, on  socli  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved  fbr  the  ceremony 
during  the  week.    The  University  statutes  also  recognize  the  corporal  punish- 

Idenee  for  thoM  ttttendlof  tbe  Unlver^,  have,  Id  matren  of  tMehiog,  abeorbcd  or  mper- 
■eded  th«  Uaivaraltj.  Even  in  Milton's  time,  tbte  procetB  waa  Ikr  advanced.  The  UnlTer- 
tfty,  howerer,  waa  still  represeni ed  Id  the  public  dlq»atatk>ii8  lo  **  tha  acbools,**  attendaoca 
OB  whieb  was  obUfstory. 
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menc  of  aon-adolt  students  offending  in  the  public  tchodflL  At  wfasi  age  a 
student  was  to  be  considered  adult  is  not  positively  defined ;  but  the  under- 
standing seems  to'  have  been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  corpoial  punishment 
should  cease,  and  that  even  younger  students,  if  above  the  rank  of  undergrad- 
uates, should  be  exempt  from  it 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  the  contrary,  bathing  in  the  Cam  was  a  daily  prac- 
tice. The  amusements  of  the  collegians  included  many  of  the  forbidden  games. 
Smoking  was  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  University.*  The  academic  cos- 
tume was  sadly  neglected.  At  many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  "new- 
fashioned  gowns  of  any  color  whatsoever,  blue  or  green,  or  red  or  mixt,  with- 
out any  uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves;  and  their  other  garments  light  and 
gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  others  with  stockings  of  diverse  colors  reversed 
one  upon  another,  and  round  rusty  caps."  Among  graduates  and  priests  also^ 
as  well  as  the  younger  students,  "  we  have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  fria- 
sled  hair  upon  the  head,  broad  spread  bands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  large 
merchants'  ruffs  about  the  neck,  with  &ir  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist."  To  these 
irregularities  arising  from  the  mere  frolic  and  vanity  of  congregated  youth,  add 
others  of  a  graver  nature,  arising  from  different  causes.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  tiie  serious  alike  complained  that  "nicknaming and  scoffing  at  religion 
and  the  power  of  godliness,"  nay,  that  "  debauched  and  atheistical "  principles 
prevailed  to  an  extent  that  seemed  "  strange  in  a  University  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  found  special  mat- 
ter for  complaint  in  the  increase  of  puritanical  opinions  and  practices,  mere  par- 
ticularly in  certain  coUeges  where  the  heads  and  seniors  were  puritanically 
inclined.  It  had  become  the  habit  of  many  masters  of  arts  and  feUow-common- 
ers  in  all  colleges  to  absent  themselves  from  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and 
all  &sting  days  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flesh,  "good  store  for  all  scholars 
that  will  come  or  send  imto  them."  In  the  churches,  both  on  Sundays  and  at 
other  times,  there  was  little  decency  of  behavior;  and  the  regular  forms  of 
prayer  were  in  many  cases  avoided.  "Instead  whereofj"  it  was  complained, 
*' we  have  such  private  fancies  and  several  prayers  of  every  man's  own  making, 
(and  sometimes  suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the 
absurdity  of  the  language  directed  to  God  himself  our  young  scholars  are 
thereby  taught  to  prefer  the  private  spirit  before  the  public,  and  their  own 
invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Litui^  of  the  Church."  In 
Trinity  College,  "they  lean  or  sit  or  kneel  at  prayers,  every  man  in  a  several 
posture  as  he  pleases ;  at  the  name  of  Jesus  few  will  bow;  and  when  the  Creed 
is  repeated,  many  of  the  boys,  by  some  men's  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door." 
In  other  colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ's  College  there  was  very 
good  order  on  the  whole;  but  "hard  by  this  House  there  is  a  Town  Inn  (they 
call  it  the  'Brazen  George  0  wherein  many  of  their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and 
study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  the  University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the 
college." 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  which  students  at 

Cambridge  in  MUton's  time  went  through  during  the  whole  period  of  their  Uni- 

- 

*  When  the  tobaeco-hatiog  King  James  visited  Cunbrldge  for  the  first  time,  in  1615,  one  ol 
the  orders  Issued  to  grsdaates  and  students  was  that  ibej  should  not,  during  his  Majestj's 
stay,  visit  tobacco4hop8,  nor  smoke  In  St.  Mary's  Chapel  or  Trlultj  Hall,  on  pain  ofei^pakioB 
from  the  UnWersIt/. 
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Territy  studies.  This  period,  extending,  in  the  Facoltj  of  Arts,  over  seven 
yesn  in  all,  was  divided,  as  now,  into  two  parts — ^the  period  of  Undergraduate- 
ship  extending  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  attainment  of  the  B.  A,  de* 
degree;  and  the  subsequent  period  of  Bachelorship  terminating  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  M.  A«  degree. 

Originally,  according  to  the  statutes,  a  complete  quadrienmum  or  four  yean* 
course  of  studies — ^that  is  to  say,  twelve  full  terms  of  residence  in  a  College, 
and  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  in  the  books  of  the  University* — was 
required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Each  year  of  the  quadrienmum  bad  its  appro- 
priate  studies;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of 
^^Sophisters,"  and  were  then  entitled  to  partaks  in  the  disputations  in  the  pub* 
lie  schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  was  generally  during  the 
last  term)  of  their  quadriefuiium,  ihey  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  keep  two  *' Acts"  or  "Responsions"  and  two  " OpponenciQS "  m  the 
public  schools — exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by 
similar  practice  in  their  respective  Colleges.  The  nature  of  these  "Acts"  and  ' 
"Opponencies"  were  as  follows: — One  of  the  Proctors  having  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  collected  the  names  of  all  the'  students  of  the  various 
Colleges  who  intended  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  that  year,  each  of  them 
received  an  intimation  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a 
fhture  day  (generally  about  a  fortnight  after  the  notice  was  given)  he  would 
have  to  appear  as  "  Respondent "  in  tlie  public  schools.  The  student  so  desig* 
nated  had  to  give  in  a  list  of  three  propositions  which  he  would  maintain  in 
debate.  The  question  actually  selected  was  usually  a  moral  or  metaphysical 
one.  The  Proctor  then  named  three  Sophisters,  belonging  to  other  Colleges, 
who  were  to  appear  as  "Opponents."  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Respondent 
and  the  Opponents  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as  Mod- 
erator, and  the  other  Sophisters  and  Graduates  forming  an  audience.  The  Re- 
spondent read  a  Latin  thesis  on  the  selected  point ;  and  the  Opponents,  one 
after  another,  tried  to  refute  his  arguments  syllogistically  in  such  Latin  as  they 
had  provided  or  could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Moderator  to  help  him  out  When  all  the  Opponents  had 
spoken,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  them  and  the  Respondent  with  such 
praise  as  he  thought  they  had  severally  deserved,  the  "  Act "  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Responsions  and  two  Opponencies,  (and  in 
order  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  Sophisters  who 
every  year  came  forward,  it  is  evident  that  the  "  schools  "  must  have  been  con- 
tinually busy,)  he  was  farther  examined  in  his  own  College,  and,  if  approved, 
was  sent  up  as  a  "  qusstionist,"  or  candidal  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  "  quss- 
tionists  "  from  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to*a  distinct  examina- 
tion— ^which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  the  week  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day week — ^in  the  public  schools  before  tlie  Proctors  and  others  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Those  who  passed  tliis  examination  were  furnished  by  their  Colleges 
with  a  supplicai  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Senate,  praying  that  they  might  be 
admitted,  as  the  phrase  was,  adrespondendwm  qiuBstioni.    Then,  on  a  day  before 


*  The  reader  must  distiofuish  between  admistion  into  a  College  and  matriadation  in  the 
geaenl  Uoivermty  Registera  Both  were  nrcfSbsry,  bat  the  acts  were  disiinei.  The  College 
books  certified  all  the  parttealars  of  a  studcnr'g  connection  with  hid  College  and  rpvidence 
tber^:  but,  for  degrees  and  the  like,  a  atudciit'f  ffanding  iu  the  Duiveraity  wa4<  certified  bj 
Itw  matrleulatioii-book  kept  bj  the  l)aiTer,<^  t\  l^f/  strar. 
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Ash  Wodnesday,  all  the  qusationists  from  each  College  went  np,  headed  by  a 
J^ellow  of.  the  College,  to  the  public  school,  where^  some  question  out  of  Aria- 
totle's  Prior  Analytics  haying  been  proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  the 
quttstionists^  (this  process  being  called  "entering  their  Priomms,")  they  became 
what  was  called'  "determiners."  From  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Palm  Sunday,  the  candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  quadrageaimA,  and  had 
a  further  course  of  exercises  to  go  through;  and  on  this  latter  day  their  pror 
bation  ended,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Proctor  to  be  full  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Many  students^  of  course,  never  advanced  so  iar  as  the  B.  A.  degree,  but, 
after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study  law  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Courts  or  to  begin  other  businesB.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  had 
left  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  161*7,  after  about  a  year's  residence.  Those  who 
did  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  and  meant  to  advance  fiirther,  were  required  by  the 
original  statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go  through 
oertain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  fresh  Acts  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations  having  been  complied  with,  they 
were,  after  being  examined  in  their  Colleges  and  provided  with  atgppUcatSf 
admitted  by  the  Chancellor  or  Yice-Chancellor  ad  indpiendum  in  artibua;  and 
then,  after  certain  other  formalities,  they  were  ceremoniously  created  Masters 
of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  Oomiiia  or  g^eneral  "  Commencement "  at  the  dose 
of  the  academic  year,  (the  first  Tuesday  in  July,)  or  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding.  These  two  days — the  Veaperia  Ckmutiortdm,  or  day  before  Com- 
mencement-day, and  the  CkmUUOt  or  Commencement-day  itself— -were  the  gakt- 
days  of  the  University.  Besides  the  M.  A.  d^prees,  such  higher  degrees  as 
LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferred. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the  University 
was  not  yet  over.  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to  continue  his  "  regency  " 
or  active  University  functions  for  five  years;  which  implied  almost  continual 
residence  during  that  time,  and  a  fiurther  course  of  study  in  theology  and  He- 
brew, and  of  Acts,  disputations  and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  M.  A.,  he  mighty  after  a  fresh  set  of  fomu^ 
become  a  Doctor  of  either  Law  or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divmity;  but  foi 
the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  years  were  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rank  of  D.  D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doc- 
torates of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Framed  for  a  state  of  society  which  had  passed  away,  and  too  stringent  even 
for  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  &llen  into  modification  or  disuse. 
(I.)  As  respected  the  quadrienmum,  or  the  initiatory  course  of  studies  prepara- 
tory to  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  there  had  been  a  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  an 
abatement  of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the  Eliza* 
bethan  statutea  This  had  been  done  in  1578,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  ordered  that  every  student  should  enroll 
his  name  in  the  University  Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a 
oertain  number  of  days  after  his  finA  joining  any  Cdlege  and  coming  to  reside; 
and  that,  for  the  fiiture,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled  and  matricu- 
lated "before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary  sermon  ad  Ckrwn  is  or 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term,"  and  who  should  be  proved 
by  the  Commons-books  of  their  Colleges  to  have  in  the  meantime  resided  regu* 
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laily,  should  be  oonsidered  to  have  **  wholly  and  fully  '*  discharged  their  ytMoki* 
MJUttm  in  the  fourth  Lent  Mlowing  the  said  sermon.  In  other  words,  the  Lent 
Term  in  which  a  student  went  through  his  exercises  for  bis  B.  A.  degree,  was 
allowed  to  count  as  one  of  the  necessary  twdve.  Since  that  time  another  of  the 
required  terms  has  been  lopped  ofl^  so  that  now,  itn  real  terms  of  residence  are 
sufficient.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  introduced  prior  to  1681 ;  but  in 
Milton's  time  the  interpretation  of  1578  was  in  force.  Even  then,  however, 
matriculation  immedicUeiy  after  joining  a  College  was  not  rigorously  insisted  on, 
and  a  siudeiU  who  matricukUed  any  time  dufrmg  the  Easter  Term  might  graduaid 
B.  A.  in  the  fourOi  Lent  Term  foUotoing.^  (2.)  It  was  impossible,  consistently 
with  the  demands  of  the  public  service  for  men  of  education,  that  all  scholars 
who  had  taken  their  B.  A.  degree  should  thoeafter  continue  to  reside  as  punc- 
tually as  before  during  the  three  additional  years  required  for  their  M.  A.  de- 
gree, and  should  then  &rther  bind  themselyes  to  seven  years  of  active  academic 
duty,  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still  longer 
probation  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  despite  of 
oaths,  there  had  been  gradual  reUxations.  The  iriermium  of  continued  resi- 
dence between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  M.  A.  degree  was  still  for  a  good  while 
regarded  as  imperative;  but  after  this  second  degree  had  been  taken,  the  con- 
nection with  the  University  was  slackened.  Those  only  remained  in  the  Uni- 
versity beyond  this  point  who  had  obtained  Fellowships,  or  who  filled  Univer- 
sity offices,  or  wha  were  assiduously  pursuing  special  branches  of  study ;  and 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  Church  and  through 
society — ^there  being  devices  for  keeping  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the 
University,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  higher  degrees.  (3,)  Not  even  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  stopped.  The  obligation  of  three  years  of  continued  res- 
idence between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  commencing  M.  A.,  had  been  found  to  be 
burdensome ;  and,  after  giving  way  in  practice,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated. 
The  decree  authorizing  this  important  modification  was  passed  March  25,  1608, 
BO  that  the  modification  was  in  force  in  Milton's  time,  and  for  seventeen  years 
before  it  '*  Whereas,"  says  this  decree,  *'  doubt  hath  lately  risen  whether  actual 
Bachelors  in  Arts,  before  they  can  be  admitted  ad  inc^nendum,  (the  phrase  for 
^  commencing "  M.  A.,)  must  of  necessity  be  continually  oommorant  in  ih& 
University  nine  whole  terms,  We,  for  the  clearing  of  all  controversies  in  that 
behalfl  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learning  and  manners  are  according^ 
to  statute  admitted  Bachelors  in  Arts,  are  not  so  strictly  tied  to  a  local  commo- 
rancy and  study  in  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exeroiBes  and  other  examina- 
tions to  ap^t)ve  themselves  worthy  to  be  Masters  of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be 
admitted  to  that  degree."  Beasons,  both  academical  and  social,  are  assigned 
ibr  the  relaxation.  At  the  same  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  provided 
that  the  statutoiy  Acts  and  exercises  ad  ineipiendium  shall  still  be  punctuaQy 
required,  and  also  that  every  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been  long  absent,  shall, 
on  coming  back  to  take  his  Master's  degree,  bring  with  him  certificates  of  good 
ocmduct,  signed  by  "  three  preaching  muiisters,  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  living 
on  their  benefices,"  near  the  place  where  he  (the  Bachelor)'  has  been  longest 
residing.  ' 

[Masson  thus  treats  of  the  fiuqous  tradition  of  Milton's  having  been  the  vio> 
tim  of  corporal  puniahjnent  during  his  second  year's  residence  at  Cambridge:] 
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The  tradition  of  some  incident  in  Milton's  UniTersiiy  life,  of  a  kind  whldi  hk 
enemies,  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it,  were  able  afterwards  to  nae 
to  his  discredit,  is  very  old.  It  was  probaiblj  first  presented  in  the  definite 
shape  in  which  we  now  haye  it,  by  Br.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet: 
"I  am  ashamed  to  rellite  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last 
students  in  either  Uniyersity  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
correction." 

Warton,  Todd,  and  others  haye  entered  somewhat  largely  iiito  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  punishment  consistently  with  the  College  prac- 
tice of  the  time.  On  this  head  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  was  possible 
enough.  The  "virga  a  suie  corrigaiwr"  of  the  old  statutes  certainly  remained 
in  force  for  young  under-graduates  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  late  as 
1649,  Henry  Stubbe,  a  writer  of  so  much  reputation  in  his  day  that  Wood  giyes 
a  longer  memoir  of  him  than  of  Milton,  was  publicly  flogged  in  the  refectory 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  "insolent  and  prag- 
matical "  conduct.  Other  instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  any  case 
Johnson's  phrase,  "  one  of  the  last  at  either  Uniyersity  who,"  etc.,  would  be 
historically  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  the  practice  was 
getting  out  of  repute.  In  the  new  Oxford  Statutes  of  1635,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  restricted  (though  Stubbe,  it  seems,  did  not  benefit  by  the  restriction) 
to  boys  under  sixteen. 

Johnson's  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was.  Aubrey's  MS.  life 
of  Milton.    The  original  passage  is  as  follows: — 

» 

"  And  was  a  yery  hard  student  in  the  Uniyersity,  and  performed  all  his  exer- 
cises with  yery  good  applause.    His  first  tutor  there  was  Mr.  Chappell,  from 

wnipt  him 
whom  receiying  some  unkindiiess,  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  CoUege)  transferred  to  the  tuition  of  one  Mr.  Toyell,  (miswritten 
for  Toyey,)  who  died  parson  of  Lutterworth." 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  paragraph  of  particulars  expressly  set  down  by 
Aubrey  in  his  MS.  as  haying  been  deriyed  fh>m  the  poet's  brother  Christopher. 
It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  main  authentic.  Of  the 
whole  statement,,  howeyer,  precisely  that  "which  has  the  least  look  of  authen- 
ticity is  the  pungent  fact  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  is  an  interlineation,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  text,  suggests  that  Aubrey  did  not  get  it  fiK)m  Christopher 
Milton,  but  picked  it  up  from  gossip  afterwards;  and  it  is  exactiy  the  kind  of 
fikct  that  gossip  likes  to  inyent.  But  take  the  passage  fully  as  it  stands,  the 
interlineation  included,  and  there  are  still  two  respects  in  which  it  fails  to  bear 
out  Johnson's  formidable  phrase,  "one  of  the  last  students  in  either  Uniyersity 
who,"  etCf  especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  haye 
giyen  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punishment  as  a  public  one  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Bainbrigge,  the  College  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as  Aubrey  hints<the  quarrel 
was  originally  but  a  priyate  one  between  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappell — at 
most,  a  tussle  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  in  the  tutor's  rooms,  T^th  which 
Bainbrigge,  in  the  first  instance,  might  haye  had  nothing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the 
incident  haye  been  as  flagrant  as  might  be,  it  appertains  and  can  appertain  only 
to  one  particular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  Milton's  undergraduateship. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Uniyersity  Iiad  any  except  undergraduates 
been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal  punishment;  and  eyen  undergraduates,  if  oyer 
the  age  of  eighteen,  had  usually,  if  not  inyariably,  been  considered  exempt 
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Now  Miltoa  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9th  of  Decemher, 
1626.  Unless,  thei^fore,  he  was  made  an  exception  to  all  rule,  the  incident 
must  have  taken  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  either  in  his  flnst  term  of  residence, 
or  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1626-— 6,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  yery  year,  is 
all  but  established  by  a  reference  which  MUton  has  himself  made  to  it  The 
reference  occi^rs  in  the  first  of  his  Latin  Klegtee:  which  is  a  poetical  epistle  to 
his  Mend  Diodati,  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  which  may  be  fixed,  with 
something  like  certainty,  in  April  or  May,  1626. 

Diodati,  it  seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  his  letters  occasionally  in  Greek/'' 
Afl»r  taking  his  degree  in  December,  1625,  Diodati  resided  for  a  while  in 
Cheshire,  whence,  in  April  or  May,  1626,  he  directs  a  short  but  sprightly  epistle 
in  Greek  to  Milton,  who  was  then  in  London. 

"I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  he  says,  "with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except 
that  I  am  depriyed  of  any  mind  fit  to  converse  with.  In  other  respects  all 
passes  pleasantly  here  in  the  country;  for  what  else  is  wanting,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  scenery  around  blooming  with  flowers,  and  waving  and  teeming 
with  leaves,  on  every  branch  a  nightingale  or  goldfinch  or  other  bird  of  song 
delighting  with  its  warblings,  most  varied  walks,  a  table  neither  scant  nor  over- 
burdened, and  sleep  undisturbed?*'  Then,  wishing  that  Milton  were  with  him, 
he  adds,  "But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the  gifts  of  nature; 
^hy  do  you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  to  your  books? 
live,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and 'the  present  hour.  I,  in  all  things  else  your 
inferior,  both  think  myself  and  am  superior  to  you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  mod- 
eration in  my  labors." 

[To  this  Greek  letter  Milton  replies  in  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  he  has  pre- 
served among  his  Latin  Elegies.  From  this  we  give  in  translation  a  few  lines 
evidently  bearing  on  his  college  troubles.] 

"  Me  at  present  that  city  contains  which  the  Thames  washes  with  its  ebbing 
wave ;  and  me,  not  unwilling,  my  &ther's  house  now  possesses.  At  present  it 
is  not  my  care  to  revisit  the  reedy  Cam ;  nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden 
rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  {nee  dudum  veUU  me  laria  angit  amor.)  Nor  do  naked 
fields  please  me,  where  soft  shades  are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  suits 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  I  Nor  am  I  in  the  humor  still  to  bear  the  threats  of  a 
harsh  master  (duri  mifuu  perferre  magiatri,)  and  other  things  not  to  be  submit- 
ted to  by  my  genius  (coeterctque  mgenio  non  wbeunda  rneo.)  If  this  be  exile  (at 
sii  Tioc  exHium,)  to  have  gone  to  my  Other's  house,  and,  firee  from  cares,  to  be 
pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  refuse  neither  the  name  nor  the 
lot  of  a  fiigitive  (rum  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  soriemque  recctfo,)  and  gladly  I  ei^'oy 
the  condition  of  exile  {ketua  et  exiUi  condiiione  fruor.)  0  that  that  poet,  the 
tearful  exile  in  the  Pontic  territory,  [i.  e,  Ovid,]  had  never  endured  worse 
things  1"  [The  poet  then  dweUs  on  his  theater-going,  etc — ^upon  which  his 
biographer  thus  comments:] 

This  epistle  so  far  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  that  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1626,  Milton  was  in  London,  amusing  himself  as  during  a  holi- 
day, and  occasionally  visiting  the  theaters  in  Bankside.  The  question,  how- 
ever, remiuns,  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  temporary  absence  firom  Cambridge, 
and  how  long  it  lasted.  Was  it  merely  that  Milton,  as  any  other  student  might 
have  done,  spent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  his  femily  in  towor- 
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quitting  Cambridge  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  when  the  Lent  Term  ended,  and 
feturning  bj  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  Eaeter  Tenn  began?  The  language 
and  tone  of  various  parts  of  the  epistle  seem  to  render  this  explanation  insuffi- 
cient In  short,  taking  all  thai  seems  positive  in  the  statements  of  the  elegy, 
along  with  all  that  seems  authentic  in  the  passage  from  Aubrey,  the  &ct8 
assume  this  form:  Towards  the  dose  ci  the  Lent  Term  of  1626—^,  Milton  and 
his  tutor,  Chappell,  had  a  disagreement;  the  disagreement  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  Bainbrigge,  as  Master  of  the  College,  had  to  interfere ;  the  consequence 
was  that  MUton  withdrew  or  was  sent  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent 
to  "rustication;"  his  abeenoe  extended  probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter 
iracation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ;  but  at  length  an  arrangement  was  made 
which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that  term,  and  to  exchange  the 
tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Tovey. 

The  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton^s  time  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present  The  avatar  of  Mathematics  had  not  begun.  Newton 
was  not  bom  till  ten  years  after  MUton  had  left  Cambridge ;  nor  was  there  then, 
nor  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  any  public  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Milton's  connection  with  Cambridge,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  dosing  ago 
of  an  older  system  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn  out  «eAo2ar«, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  over  Europe.  This  system 
had  been  founded  very  much  on  the  mediaeval  notion  of  what  constituted  the 
toium scibile.  According  to  this  notion  there  were  "Seven  Liberal  Arts,"  apart 
from  and  subordinate  to  Philosophy  proper  and  Theology — ^to  wit,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  forming  together  what  was  called  the  Trivium;  and  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  forming  together  what  was  called  the 
'Quadrivium.  Assuming  some  rudiments  of  these  arts  as  having  been  acquired 
ji  school,  the  Universities  undertook  the  rest;  paying  most  attention,  however, 
to  the  studies  of  the  Trivium,  and  to  Philosophy  as  their  sequel 

By  the  Elizabethan  Statutes  of  1661,  the  following  was  the  seven  years' 
course  of  study  prescribed  at  Cambridge  prior  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts: 

"1.  The  Quadriennium  of  the  Undergroiduaieship :  First  year.  Rhetoric;  sec- 
ond and  third.  Logic;  fourUi,  PhUoaophy; — ^these  studies  to  be  carried  on  both 
in  College  and  by  attendance  on  the  University  lectures  (domi  forisqve);  and 
the  profidency  of  the  student  to  be  tested  by  two  disputations  in  the  public 
schools  and  two  respondents  in  his  own  College. 

"  2.  Tfie  IHenmum  of  Bachelor^i/qt :  Attendance  during  the  whole  time  on 
the  public  lectures  in  PhUosojphy  as  before,  and  also  on  those  in  Astrowmvy^  Per- 
tpeciivCf  and  Greek;  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  private  or  College  stud- 
ies, so  as  to  complete  what  had  been  begun ; — moreover,  a  regular  attendance 
at  all  the  disputations  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  general  improve- 
ment ;  three  personal  responsions  in  the  public  schools  to  a  Master  of  Arts  op- 
posing, two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  College  dedamation." 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  ooUegiate  education  of  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  been  very  complete.  Under  one  head  lecturer,  or  general  super- 
intendent, there  were  eight  special  lecturers  or  teachers,  eadi  of  whom  taught 
and  examined  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  daily — the  ledor  Bwnanitaiis^  sive 
Ungua  LaiincB,  who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric;  the  ledor  Gracm 
grammaiiccB;  the  Udor  KngtuB  Orcecat;  the  hdor  madhemaJticua ;  and  four  8vXh 
Jedorep^  under  whom  the  students  advanced  gradually  fh>m  elementary  Logic  ta 
the  higher  parts  of  Logic  and  to  Metaphysics. 
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In  St.  John's  College,  the  next  in  magnitude  after  Trinity,  the  iDstraction — il 
we  may  judge  from  the  acoounts  given  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  of  his  studies 
there  in  1618  and  1619 — does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  systematic.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  was  usual  in  other  colleges, 
such  as  Christ's. 

D'Ewes,  being  a  pious  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  of  his  own  accord,  and  while 
yet  but  a  freshman,  of  attending  at  the  Divinity  professor's  lectures,  and  also  at 
the  Divinity  Acts  in  the  schools.  He  also  attended  the  public  lectures  of  old 
Downes,  in  Greek,  (Demosthenes'  JDe  CktronA  being  the  subject,)  and  of  Herbert, 
the  poet,  in  Rhetoria  This  was  voluntary  work,  however,  undertaken  all  the 
more  readily  that  the  lectures  were  gratis,  and  when  Downes,  who  was  a  fellow 
8t  John's,  offered  to  form  a  private  Greek  class  for  the  benefit  of  D'Ewes  and  a 
few  others,  D'Ewes  was  alarmed,  and  sheered  off.  '  **  My  small  stipend  my  &ther 
allowed  me,"  he  says,  "affording  me  no  sufficient  remuneration  to  bestow  on 
him,  I  excused  myself  from  it,  telling  him,"  etc.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way 
afterward  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  education  which  D'Ewes  received  in  his 
OoUegej  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted — first,  in  attendance  on  the 
problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations,  catechisings,  and  other  exercises 
which  were  regularly  held  in  the  College  chapel;  secondly,  in  the  daily  lessons 
he  received  in  Logic,  Latin,  and  every  thing  else,  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  his^additional  readings  in  his  own  room,  suggested  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  under  each  of 
these  heads,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years'  work: 

L  FvbUc  Exercises  in  the  Oka^  etc,  "  Mine  own  exercises,  performed  dur- 
ing my  stay  here,  were  very  few — replying  only  twice  in  two  phUosophical 
Acts;  the  one  upon  Mr.  Richard  Salstonall  in  the  public  schools,  it  being  his 
Bachelor's  Act,  the  other  upon  Mr.  Nevill,  a  fellow-commoner  and  prime  student 
of  St  John's  College,  in  *the  ChapeL  My  declamations^  also,  were  very  rarely 
performed — ^the  first  in  my  tutor's  chamber,  and  the  other  in  the  College  chapeL" 

n.  Readings  wifk  his  Tutor,  "  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my  tutor,  read  with 
me  but  one  year  and  ahalf  of  that  time,  [i.  e.  of  the  whole  two  years;]  in  which 
be  went  over  all  Seton's  Logic,*  exactly,  and  part  of  Keokemuumf  and  Molineus.} 
Of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  be  read  to  me  Gelius  and  part  of  Pickolomineus  ;§ 
of  Physics,  part  of  Magirus;|  and  of  History,  part  of  florus." 

in.  Ptivaie  Readings  and  Exercises,  "Which  [«'.  e.  Floras,]  I  afterward 
finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own  private 

***  Dialecttca  Joannis  Setoni,  Cantabrigientiii,  annotationibas  Petri  Carteri,  at  clarinimii^ 
tta  brerisaimia  explicata.  Huic  accenit,  ob  aitiam  logeDuaniin  iDter  se  cofnatlonem, 
OoHehni  Baclail  arithmetfca :  Loodoni,  1611."  There  ware  editiona  of  thia  work,  with  ex- 
aietlj  the  aame  title,  aa  eaxif  aa  W%  from  which  time  it  aeama  to  hare  been  the  fiiTorlte  ele- 
nantarjr  text-book  in  logic  at  Cambridge.  The  appended  **  Arithmetic  "  of  BucleBua  (Buck- 
ley,) ia  a  aeriea  of  rulea  in  addition,  aabtraction,  etc,  in  memorial  Latin  Terse— a  corioaity  in 
ita  way. 

t  Keckermanni,  Barthol.  Byatema  Logics.  8to.  Hanov.,  1600.  Keckermann  waa  alan  au- 
thor of  **  Prascognita  Logiea :  Hanov. ,  2606 ;"  and  of  other  worlca. 

IMolinaeua  ia  Peter  du  Moulin,  author,  among  other  worka,  of  an  **  Elementary  Logie." 

S  Who  thia  Geliut  waa,  I  do  not  know  ;  Pickolomineua  waa,  doal>tIeaa,  Aieasandro  Piecol- 
omini,  Archbiahop  of  Patraa,  author,  among  other  worka,  of  one  entitled  "  Delia  Inatitutiona 
Morale :  Venet.,  ISGO,"  of  which  there  may  have  been  a  Latin  tranaiation. 

I  Joannea  Magirua  waa  author  of  **  Anthropologia,  hoe  eat  Comment,  in  P.  Melancthooii 
fJbeUum  de  Aoima:  Franc,  1603;"  alao  of  •<  Phytiologia  Peripatetica :  1611.** 
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fftady;  in  which  also  I  perused  most  of  the  other  authors  [i.  e.  of  those  men* 
tioned  as  read  with  his  tutor,]  and  read  over  Gellius*  Attick  Ni^ts  and  part  of 
ICacrobius'  SatumaU  *  *  M7  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  Sequent 
English,  being  sometimes  very  elaborate,  did  much  help  to  amend  and  perfect 
my  style  in  either  tongue ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  several  friends,  and  was  often 
a  considerable  gainer  by  their  answers— especially  by  my  father's  writing  to  me^ 
whose  English  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  *  *  I  spent  the  next 
month,  (April,  1619,)  very  laboriously,  very  busied  in  the  perusal  of  Aristotle's 
Physics,  Ethics  and  Politics^  [in  Latin  translations  we  presume;]  and  I  read 
logic  out  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  notes  out  of  Florus'  Roman  History. 
At  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [Henry]  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodo- 
tus, and  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen,  being  both  of  them  in  'English.  I  had  trans- 
lated also  some  odsQ  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  and  was  now  Englishing  his 
book,  "  De  Arte  Poetica.''  Nay,  I  began  already  to  consider  of  employing  my 
talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  God  sent  me  life,  but  to  leave  some- 
what to  posterity.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essays ;  began  to  gather 
collections  and  ooigectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Fronto,  and  Osesellia^ 
Yindez,  with  divers  other  materials  for  other  writings. 

The  names  of  the  books  mentioned  by  B'Kwes,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  oth 
erwise  known,  that  this  was  an  age  of  transition  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  rigid 
scholastic  discipline  of  the  previous  century,  into  something  different.  The 
avatar  of  modem  Mathematics,  as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  tha 
system  of  study,  had  not  yet  come ;  and  that  which  reigned  along  with  Phi 
lology,  or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  Philology  which  Matbe 
matics  has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  Dialectics.*  Ancient  Logics  w« 
say;  for  Aristotle  was  still  in  great  authority  in  this  hemisphere,  or  rather  two 
thirds  of  the  sphere,  of  the  academic  world.  Not  only  were  his  logical  treatises 
and  those  of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  active  intellectual  discipline  of  the  students  consisted  in  the  inces 
sant  practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  of  that  art  of 
dialectical  disputation,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  school-men  as  the  means  to  universal  truth.  Already,  how- 
ever, there  were  symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.  (1.)  Although  the  blow  struck 
at  Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had  been  but  partial  in  its 
effects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tried  to  make  peace,  between  the  Stagirite 
and  the  Reformed  Theology,  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise 
shaken.  In  his  own  realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  furiously, 
by  the  Frenchman  Ramus,  (lb\&— 16*12 ;)  and,  though  the  Logic  of  Ramus^ 
which  he  offbred  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  v^as  not  less  scholastic,  nor 
even  essentially  diffbrent,  yet  such  had  been  the  effbct  of  the  attack  that  Ramism 
and  Aristotelianism  now  divided  Europe.  In  Protestant  countries  Ramus  had 
more  followers  than  in  Catholic,  but  in  almost  every  University  his  **  Logic  "  was 
known  and  studied.  Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  it  became 
a  text-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  country.    In  Oxford,  it  made  little  way ; 


•  Speaking  generallj,  the  old  aTftem  at  Cambridge  was  philology  In  conjunction  with  logle^ 
and  the  latter  eyetem  has  been  philology  in  conjunction  with  mathematics.  Philology,  or  at 
least  classic  philology,  has  been  the  permanent  element ;  the  others  have  alternated  in  power, 
as  1/  the  one  must  he  OMiif  the  other  was  in. 
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but  there  is  good  evidence  that  in  Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Beven- 
teenth  centuiy,  Bamns  had  his  adherents.*  (2.)  A  still  more  momentous  influ- 
ence was  at  work,  however^  tending  to  modify  the  studies  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  the  respect  of  the  junior  men  for  the  studies  enforced  by  the  seniors. 
Bacon,  indeed,  had  died  only  in  1626 ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  ,that  the 
influence  of  his  works  in  England  was  yet  wide  or  deep.  It  was  already  felt, 
however,  more  particularly  in  Cambridge,  where  he  himself  had  been  educated, 
with  which  he  had  been  intimately  and  officially  connected  during  his  life,  and 
in  the  University  library  of  which  he  had  deposited,  shortly  before  his  death,  a 
splendidly-bound  copy  of  his  Iruiauratio  Magna^  with  a  glorious  dedication  in 
his  own  band.  Descartes,  still  alive,  and  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  can  have 
been  but  little  more  than  heard  of.  But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men 
were  the  exponents,  already  existed  by  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  «tbe 
time,  as  exemplified  in  the  prior  scientific  labors  of  such  men  as  Cardan  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  How  &st  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon  and  Descartes 
had  given  it  systematic  expression,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  1663, 
there  appeared  a  treatise  on  the  system  of  English  University  studies,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modem  utili- 
tarian principles.  The  author  quotes  Bacon  throughout ;  he  attacks  the  Uni- 
versities for  their  slavishness  to  antiquity,  and  their  hesitations  between  Aris- 
totle and  Ramus,  as  if  either  were  of  the  slightest  consequence;  he  argues  for 
the  use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction ;  he  presses  for 
the  introduction  of  more  Mathematics,  more  Physics,  and  more  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  sublime  and  never-sufficiently-praised  science  of  Pyrotechny  or  Chymistry," 
mtp  the  course  of  academic  learning.  "  If  we  narrowly  take  a  survey,"  he  says, 
*'of  the  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology,  what  is  there  else  but  a  con- 
fused chaos  of  needless,  frivolous,  fruitless^  trivial,  vain,  curious,  impertinent, 
knotty,  ungodly,  irreligious,  thorny,  and  hell-hatched  disputes,  altercations, 
ioubts,  questions,  and  endless  Janglings,  multiplied  and  spawned  forth  even  to 
monstrosity  and  nauseousness?"! 

Mutatis  MuiandiSj  the  course  of  Milton's  actual  education  at  Cambridge,  may 
be  inferred  from  that  of  D'Ewes.  In  passing  fi^m  D'Ewes  to  Milton,  however, 
%e  mtUanda  are,  of  course,  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  Milton  had  come 
*^  College  unusually  well  prepared  by  his  prior  training.  Chappell  and  Tovey, 
j^e  should  fiincy,  received  in  him  a  pupil  whose  previous  acquisitions  might  be 
rather  troublesome.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  they  did  their  duty  by  him. 
Chappell,  to  whose  charge  he  was  first  committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and 
Greek  with  him ;  and  in  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy,  where  Chappell  was 
greatest,  Milton  must  have  been  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey,  also,  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  and  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  fh>m  the  fact  of  his 
having  filled  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic  in  1621.  Under  him,  we 
should  fancy,  Latin  and  Greek  for  Milton  would  be  very  much  ad  Ubitum ;  and 
the  former  lessons  in  these  tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Logic    Whatever 

arrangements  for  collegiate  instruction  there  were  in  Christ's,  as  distinct  fi-om 

.*      —  ' 

*  **  The  Logic  of  Ramat,"  nyt  ProfeMor  De  Morgan,  "  wm  adopted  by  the  UniveniUy  of 
Cambridge,  probably  In  the  aijrteenth  century.  George  Downame,  or  Downam,  who  dkd 
Bisbop  of  Derry,  In  1634,  was  praslector  of  logic  at  Cambridge,  in  1690.  Bla  "  Commentarli 
in  P.  Rami  DiaIectlcam,(Franlcfort,  16]6,)  la  an  excellent  work." 

t  Academiamm  Ezamen ;  or  the  Examination  of  Academlei,  etc.,  by  John  Webeter ;  Loa 
doo,  1663.**    It  is  dedicated  to  Major-General  Lambert, 
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the  mstruction  of  the  students  tinder  their  respective  tutors,  of  these  also  MiltOQ 
would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  would  be  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
the  *' problems,  catechisings,  disputations,  etc.,"  in  the  Chapel  There,  as  well 
as  in  casual  intercourse,  he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honeywood, 
Gel],  and  other  fellows,  and  with  Bainbrigge  himself;  nor,  after  a  little  while^ 
would  there  be  ^n  unftiendly  distance  between  Chappell  and  his  former  pupil. 
Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that  Milton^s  education  domij  or  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  College,  must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  accpunt  the  contemporary  education  ^bru,  or  in  the  Uni- 
.versity  schools.  Of  what  this  conasted  in  the  statutory  attendance  at  acts,  dis- 
putations, etc.,  Milton  had,  of  course^  his  full  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  his 
father  did  not  grudge  expense,  as  D^Ewes's  father  had  done,  we  may  assume 
that  from  the  very  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  trienniumj  he  attended 
various  courses  of  instruction  out  of  his  College.  He  may  have  added  to  his 
Greek,  under  Downes'  successor,  Creighton  of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  pub- 
lic lectures  on  Rhetoric,  they  were  probably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Herbert  as  Public  Orator  in  1627.  Bacon^s  intention  at  his  death,  of 
founding  a  Natural  Philosophy  profbssorship  had  not  taken  effect ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  means  about  the  Universi^  of  acquiring  a  little  mathe- 
matics. A  very  little  served ;  for,  more  than  iTwenty  years  later,  Seth  Ward, 
when  he  betook  himself  in  earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  mere  pocketful  of  College  geometry  to  beg^n  with.  In 
Hebrew,  the  University  was  better  oif,  a  Hebrew  Professorship  having  existed 
for  nearly  [eighty  years.  It  was  now  held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St  John's,  whose 
lectures  Milton  may  have  attended.  Had  not  Whelock's  Arabic  Lecture  been 
founded  only  just  as  Milton  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Mai^ret  professor  of  Divinity, 
had  been  a  Bishop  since  1621 ;  but  excellent  lectures  were  to  be  heard,  if  Mil- 
ton chose,  from  Davenant's  successor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,'  as  well  as  fh>m  the 
Regius  professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Collins,  Provost  of  King's.  Lastly,  to  make  a 
leap  to  the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  could  fence,  and  in 
his  own  opinion,  fence  welL 

Of  the  reavits  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instruction,  we  have  already  had 
means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more 
expert,  a  more  cultured,  or  a  nobler  Latinist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  verse.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  can  not  at  present 
be  so  directly  tested ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  au- 
thors, and  of  his  having  more  than  ventured  on  Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and 
Philosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  an  assiduous  student, 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  even  were  certain  proofe  wanting,  which  we  shall 
presently  adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  from  which,  in  after- 
life, he  compiled  his  summary  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus,  were  prepared  by  him 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  pri- 
vate reading,  there  is  proof  that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accom- 
plished during  his  seven  academic  yean.  Aulas  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Stephens* 
Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser's  Eaerie  Queene,  are  the  chief  authors  on 
D'Ewes*  list;  but  what  a  list  of  authors-^English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian — 
we  should  have  before  us  if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton's  volun* 
tary  readings  in  his  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ's! 
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fflE  ISAAO  NEWTOH— ^rKlNlTX   C0LLBG8. 

8m  Ibajlo  Nbwton,  whose  name  is  cherished  with  jast  pride  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  as  sabsisar  of  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
(&.  Dec  25, 1642),  in  June,  1600,  and  matriculated  as  Sixar  in  Jnlj  of  the  same 
year,  was  made  Scholar  in  1604,  Bachelor  of  Arte  In  166&,  Junior  Fellow  in  1667, 
and  Master  of  Arts  and  Senior  Fellow  in  1688.  In  the  year  following,  1669,  he 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  a  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematios,  and  with  a  sal- 
aiy  sufficient  to  meet  his  expenses,  he  devoted  himself  eKdosively  to  study  and 
teaching, 

Newton  entered  on  his  UniyerBity  studies  at  least  three  years  in  advance  of 
the  average  i^  of  college  students  at  that  period,  with  both  body  and  mind  in- 
vigorated by  wholesome  labor  on  the  farm,  and  by  the  ingenious  use  of  tools  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  mechanics  and  carpentering.  The  dials  which  he  made  on 
the  walls  of  his  fkmily  house  at  Woolsthorpe  were  cut  out  by  Mr.  Turner  (the 
proprietor,  in  1830),  and  presented,  ftamed  in  glass  for  preservation,  to  the  Boyal 
Society,  of  which  tliis  son  of  a  small  fanner  died  the  honored  president  He 
carried  his  taste  and  habits  into  his  stndies  in  natunl  philosophy,  and  his  prao- 
tical  duties  as  Warden  and  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  telescope,  by  which  he 
demonstrated  some  of  his  theories  of  ligLt,  was  manufactured  with  his  own 
hands  in  1671. 

For  twen^-six  years  Newton  made  his  residence  in  Trinity  College,  and  was 
seldom  out  of  town  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time— although  during 
(his  period  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  the  University.  He  lectured  on 
Optics  in  the  year  following  his  appointment,  as  well  as  on  Elem.entary  Math- 
ematics. The  ArUkmetica  UfdoenaUt  was  taken  from  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  on  Algebra  and  its  application  to  Geometry. 

The  great  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was 
made  in  1666,  the  year  in  which  he  was  driven  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague. 
In  1668  he  resumed  his  inquiries,  and.  Judging  that  the  decomposition  of  light 
which  he  had  discovered  would  render  it  impossible  to  construct  refracting  tele- 
scopes free  from  color  or  aehromatiey  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  reflecting  telescope. 

The  researches  on  the  colors  of  thin  plates,  and  the  explanation  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Theory  of  lU*  qf  B^fiedUm  and  jyantmistion,  was  communicated 
to  the  Boyal  Society  in  1765-6.  Those  on  the  is^Uetion  of  light,  though  proba- 
bly made  long  before  1704,  first  appeared  in  that  year,  in  his  treatise  on  Optics. 

Newton  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  matter  acting  upon  matter 
as  an  attractive  force  in  1666,  at  Woolsthorpe ;  sitting  alone  in  a  garden,  his 
thoughts  turned  towards  that  power  of  gravity  wMch  extends  to  the  tops  9f  the 
highest  mountains,  and  the  question  whether  the  power  which  retains  the  moon 
in  her  orbit  might  not  be  the  same  force  as  that  which  gives  its  curvature  to  the 
flight  of  a  stone  on  the  earth.  To  deduct  from  what  Kepler  had  exhibited  of  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  that  the  force  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  came  within  lus  power ;  but  on  trying  the  value  of  that  force,  as 
deduced  from  tibe  moon's  actual  motion,  with  what  it  should  be  as  deduced  from 
the  force  of  gravitation  at  the  earth,  so  great  a  difference  was  found  as  to  make 
him  throw  the  subject  aside.  The  reason  of  his  failure  was  the  inaccurate 
measure  which  he  used  of  the  size  of  the  earth.  In  1679  he  repeated  the  trial 
with  Picard's  measure  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  saw  that  the 


*  A  tint  at  Cambridgt,  in  the  orifinal  maaaing  of  tht  wordf  waa  a  itodeat  who  lived  by  tht 
work  of  bit  hftodt  in  aomo  penooal  nrrioa  to  tht  Collego  or  Itt  ofioan,  while  he  pnnaed  bis 
■todiei.  Thti  nnrioe  it  no  longer  leqairad,  and  the  fisar  dillbn  from  other  clan  ttodents  oolj  that 
he  paj  no  college  duet. 
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deftired  agreement  was  likely,  to  appear,  he  became  so  nervous  that  he  oonld  not 
continne  the  calculation,  but  was  obliged  to  intmst  it  to  a  friend.  From  that 
moment  the  great  diaoovery  mnat  be  dated ;  the  connection  of  his  specnUtionfi 
on  motion  with  the  aetoal  phenomena  of  the  uniyerse  was  established. 

At  the  end  of  168S  Halley  had-  been  considering  the  question,  and  had  been 
stopped  by  its  difficulties ;  but,  being  in  August,  1684,  on  a  visit  to  Newton,  the 
latter  informed  him  of  what  he  had  done,  but  was  not  able  to  And  his  papers. 
After  Holley's  departure,  he  wrote  them  again,  and  sent  them ;  upon  which 
Halley  paid  another  visit  to  Oambridge,  to  uige  upon  Newton  the  continuance  of 
his  researches ;  and  (December,  1684)  informed  the  Boyal  Society  of  them,  and 
of  Newton's  promise  to  communicate  them.  In  February,  1684,  a  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Sodety,  amounting  to  those  parts  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Principia  which  relate  to  central  forces.  Newton  went  on  with  the  woric,  and 
(April  21, 1686)  Halley  announced  to  the  Society  that  *  Mr.  Newton  had  an  in- 
comparable treatise  on  Motion,  almost  ready  for  the  press.'  On  the  28th,  Dr. 
Vincent  (the  husband,  it  is  supposed,  of  Miss  Storey)  presented  the  manuscript 
of  the  first  book  to  the  Society,  who  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  Halley  undeiv 
took  to  pay  the  expenses.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  PhUowphia  Natvralu 
PHndpia  Math^maHeOj  about  Midsummer,  1687,  containing  the  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  solid  and  fiuid  motion,  with  their  application  to  the 
heavenly  motions,  the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  &c.,  &c  No 
yrork  on  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  was  ever  destined  to  effect  so  great  a 
change,  or  to  originate  such  important  consequences. 

About  1664,  Newton  turned  his  attention  to  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Wallis,  and,  in  the  path  which  the  latter  had  gone  over,  found  the  celebrated 
Binomial  Theorem:  Wallis  having  in  fkut  solved  what  would  now  be  called  a 
harder  problem.  This,  &r  ftt>m  lessening  the  merit  of  the  discoYery,  increases 
it  materially.  In  1665  Newton  arrived  at  his  discoyeries  in  series,  and  substan- 
tially at  his  method  of  Auctions.  In  a  letter  to  Collins,  in  1672,  he  states  a 
mode  of  using  one  case  of  this  method,  confined  to  equations  of  what  are  called 
roHanal  terms  (it  being  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  great  pinch  of  the  question 
then  lay  in  equations  of  irraUandl  Urme),  Leibnitz,  who  had  been  in  England 
in  1678,  and  had  heard  something  indefinite  of  what  Newton  had  done,  desired 
to  know  more ;  and  Newton,  June  18th,  1676,  wrote  a  letter  to  Oldenburg,  of 
the  Boyal  Sodety,  whidi  he  desired  might  be  communicated  to  Leibnitz.  This 
letter  dwells  on  the  blnonual  theorem,  and  various  oonsequenoes  of  it ;  but  has 
•  nothing  upon  fiuctions.  Leibnitz  still  desiring  fhrther  information,  Newton 
again  wrote  to  Oldenbuig,  October  24th,  1676,  explaining  how  he  arrived  at  the 
binomi^  theorem,  giving  various  other  results,  but  nothing  about  Auctions  ex- 
cept in  what  is  called  a  dpher.  In  the  meantime  Ldbnits  pursued  the  subject, 
and  in  June,  1677,  wrote  to  Oldenburg  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  everything 
he  had  arrived  at ;  making  an  epoch  as  important  in  the  pure  mathematics  as 
was  the  discovery  of  the  moon's  gravitation  in  the  physical  sdences.  In  the 
Prindpia,  Newton  acknowledges  this  in  the  following  SehoUum :  '  In  letters 
wluch  went  between  me  and  that  most  excellent  geometer  G.  G.  Leibnitz,  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  dgnified  that  I  was  in  the  knowledge  of  a  method  of  deter- 
mining maxima  and  minima,  of  drawing  tangents  and  the  like,  and  when  I  con- 
cealed it  in  transferred  letters  involving  this  sentence  {Data  aqwutioM^  &c.,  as 
above),  that  most  distinguished  man  wrote  back  that  he  had  also  fallen  upon  a 
method  of  the  same  kind,  and  oommunioatedhis  method,  which  hardly  differed 
fW)m  mine  except  in  the  forms  of  words  and  symbols.' 

In  1694  Lord  Halifax  (Newton's  old  friend  Charles  Montague)  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  one  of  his  plans  to  restore  the  adulterated 
coinage.    He  served  both  his  friend  and  his  plan  by  malting  Newton  warden  of 
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the  Mist,  A  place  of  fi^o  or  sir  hundred  a  yelur  (Mairfth  19, 1B95).  In  1699,  New- 
ton was  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  on  which  occasion  he  reugned  to  Whiston,  as 
his  deputy,  the  daties  and  emoluments  of  the  Lucasian  Professorship,  and  re- 
signed to  him  the  professorahip  itself  in  1708.  In  1701  he  was  again  elected 
member  for  the  University;  but  he  was  tamed  out  by  two  sons  of  lords  in  1705. 
In  1708  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  was  annually 
re-elected  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  170(^  |ie  wss  knig)ited  at  Cambridge 
by  Queen  Anne.  In  1709,  he  entrusted  to  Soger  Cotes  the  preparation  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Prindpia,  which  appeared  in  1718.  All  the  correspondence 
relating  to  tilie  dt^nOlons  made  in  this  edition  is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege^ In  1714,  al  the  acoieasion  of  George  1.,  he  became  an  inlimste  acquaintance 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  (wife  of  Oeoige  ll),  who  was  also  a  correspondent  of 
Leibnitz.  Some  observations  made  by  the  latter  on  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  of  Newton  brought  on  the  cekbrated'ooitespondence  between  Leibnitz  and 
Clarke.  And  at  the  samef  time,  an  absttact  of  Newton's  ideas  on  chronology, 
drawn  up  for  the  Princeas,  and  at  her  request  communiteted  to  Conti,  got 
abroad  and  was  printed  at  Paris ;  on  which,  in  his  own  defense,  he  prepared  his 
large  work  on  the  stibject.  In  1726,  Dr.  Pemberton  completed^  at  his  requestj 
the  third  edition  of  the  Principia.'  With  tfaSs  he  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do, 
for  his  health  had'  been  dedining  since  1788.  He  was  relieved  by  gout  in  1725, 
February  28, 1726-7,  he  presided  for  the  last  time  ^  the  Boysl  Sodety.  H^ 
died  of  the  stone  (so  tSsff  as  so  old  a  man  can  be  said  to  die  of  one  complaint)  on 
thie  20th  of  March. 

His  biographer,  Prof.  A.  De  Movgtti,  in  the  Oabinei  IbrtraU  GatUry  of  BHUOk 
Worthistj  from  whose  artide  the  above  memoir  has  been  drawn,  does  not  think 
it  right  to  ignore  the  inherited  weaknesses  of  this  remarkable  man — ^his  morbid 
dread  of  opposition,  his  fearfiil,  cautious  and  suspldous  temper,  and  his  unwil. 
lingness  to  dedine  or  give  up  a  lucrative  poeicfon  as  Warden  of  the  Mint,  fo& 
the  glorious  career  as  a  thinker  in  which  he  had  outstripped  all  men,  and  the  re* 
searehes  whidi  were  for  him  alone.  Thousands  of  his  countrjrmen  could  hav% 
done  all  that  he  did  for  the  restoration  of  the  ooinage,  but  hardly  one  of  the 
thousand  *  would  have'  kept  himself  as  unspotted,  or  even  unsuspected  of  pe- 
cuniary or  morsl  taint,  in  such  licentiotis  and  corrupted  surroundings. 

The  mind  of  Newton,  as  a  philosopher,  iff  to  this  day,  snd  to  the  most  dispas^ 
donate  readen  of  his  works,  the  object  of  the  same  sort  of  wonder  with  which 
it  WHS  reglirded  by  his  contemporaries.  We  can  compare  it  with  nothing  which 
the'popular  reader  can  understand,  except  the  idea  of  a  person  who  is  superior 
to  others  in  every  kind  of  athletic  ezerdse;  who  can  outrun  his  competitors 
with  a  greater  wdght  than  any  one  of  them  can  lift  standing.  There  is  a  union, 
in  excessive  quantity,  of  different  kinds  of  force :  u  oombination  of  the  greatest 
mathematician  with  the  greatest  thinker  upon  experimental  truths ;  of  the  most 
sagadous  observer  with  the  deepest  reflector.  Not  inlUUble,  but  committing, 
after  the  greatest  deliberation,  a  mistake  in  a  single  point  of  mathematics,  such 
as  might  have  happened  to  any  one :  yet  so  happy  in  his  coigectures,  as  to  seem 
to  know  more  than  he  could  possibly  have  had  any  meanis  of  proving.  Carrying 
his  methods  to  such  a  point  that  his  immediate  successors  .oould  not  dear  one 
step  in  advance  of  him  until  they  had  given  the  weapons  with  which  himself 
and  Leibnitz  had  furnished  them  a  complete  new  edge,  yet  apparentiy  solicitous 
to  hide  his  use  of  the  most  ei&dent  of  these  weapons,  and  to  ^ve  his  researches 
the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  something  as  much  as  possible  re- 
sembling older  methods.  We  append  a  letter  addressed  by  this  great  philoso- 
pher to  a  friend  about  to  visit  the  Continent,  to  show  the  praeticial  side  of  his 
mind.    We  shall  also  give  a  brief  memoir  of  his  friend  HaUey. 
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LBITBE  or  am  IBAAO  VSWTOH  to  FRANOD  ASTOir.* 

TMnity  College,  Camhrid^ 
Sib,  ifay,  18,  1669. 

Since  in  your  letter  jon  give  mee  so  mach  liberty  of  spending 
my  judgement  about  what  may  be  to  your  advantage  in  travelling,  I 
shall  do  it  more  freely  than  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
cent. First,  then,  I  will  lay  down  some  general  rules,  most  of  which, 
I  believe,  you  have  considered  already  ;  but  if  any  of  them  be  new 
to  you,  they  may  excuse  the  rest ;  if  none  at  all,  yet  is  my  punish- 
ment more  in  writing  than  yours  in  reading. 

When  you  come  into  any  fresh  company,  1.  Observe  their  hu- 
mours. 2,  Suit  your  own  carriage  thereto,  by  which  insinuation 
yon  will  make  their  converse  more  free  and  open,  3.  Let  your  dis- 
cours  be  more  in  qnerys  and  doubtings  than  peremptory  assertions 
or  disputings,  it  being  the  designe  of  travellers  to  leame,  not  to 
teach.  Besides,  it  will  persuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  have 
the  greater  esteem  of  them,  and  soe  make  them  more  ready  to  com- 
municate what  they  know  to  you ;  whereas  nothing  sooner  occasions 
disrepect  and  quarrels  than  peremtorinesse.  You  will  find  little  or 
no  advantage  in  seeming  wiser  or  much  more  ignorant  than  your 
company.  4.  Seldom  discommend  any  thing  though  never  so  bad, 
or  doe  it  but  moderately,  lest  you  be  unexpectedly  forced  to  an  un- 
hansom  retraction.  It  is  safer  to  commend  any  thing  more  than  it 
deserves,  than  to  discommend  a  thing  soe  much  as  it  deserves ;  for 
condemnations  meet  not  soe  often  with  oppositions,  or,  at  least,  are  not 
usually  soe  ill  resented  by  men  that  think  otherwise,  as  discommen- 
dations ;  and  you  will  insinuate  into  men's  favour  by  nothing  sooner 
than  seeming  to  approve  and  commend  what  they  like ;  but  beware 
of  doing  it  by  a  comparison.  5.  If  you  bee  affronted,  it  is  better, 
in  a  fomdne  country,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  and  with  a  jest,  though 
with,  some  dishonour,  than  to  endeavour  revenge ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  your  credit's  ne'er  the  worse  when  you  return  into  England, 
or  come  into  other  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the  quarrell. 
But,  in  the  second  case,  you  may  bear  the  marks  of  the  quarrell 
while  you  live,  if  you  outlive  it  at  all.  But,  if  you  find  yourself 
unavoidably  engaged,  'tis  best,  I  think,  if  you  can  command  your 
passion  and  language,  to  keep  them  pretty  evenly  at  some  certain 
moderate  pitch,  not  much  hightning  them  to  exasperate  your  adver- 

*  Mr.  AitOB,  to  wbom  Nowtoa,  Umq  a  FtUow  of  Trinity  Collage*  CMBbiidgo,  (aged  S6),  od- 
diBwed  a  kUor,  oo  tbo  •?•  of  hii  dapartuo  for  a  toorof  obMnratioo  oo  tlwOoiitiD«at,wBi  a  non- 
bar  of  tba  nno  OoU^ga,  and  in  1078  boeana  Follow  of  tbo  Royal  8ooiaiy,iD  which  ho  bald  tha 
oflloa  ofSoeiotary  fron  1681  to  I66S. 
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tain  vitrioll  came  from  thence  (called  Roman  vitrioll),  bnt  of  a 
nobler  virtoe  than  that  which  is  now  called  by  that  name ;  which 
vitrioll  is  not  now  to  be  gotten,  because,  perhaps,  they  make  a 
greater  gain  by  some  such  trick  as  taming  iron  into  copper  with  it 
than  by  selling  it.  2.  Whether,  in  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Bohemia, 
near  the  town  Eila,  or  at  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  near  Silesia, 
there  be  rivers  whose  waters  are  impr^nated  with  gold ;  perhaps, 
the  gold  being  dissolved  by  some  corrosive  waters  like  agua  regis\ 
and  the  solution  carried  along  with  the  streame,  that,  runs  through 
the  mines.  And  whether  the  practice  of  laying  mercury  in  the 
rivers  till  it  be  tinged  with  gold,  and  then  straining  the  mercury 
through  leather,  that  the  gold  may  stay  behind,  be  a  secret  yet,  or 
openly  practised.  3.  There  is  newly  contrived,  in  Holland,  a  mill 
to  grind  glasses  plane  withall,  and  I  think  polishing  them  too ;  per- 
haps it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  see  it.    4.  There  is  in  Holland 

one Borry,  who  some  years  since  was  imprisoned  by  the  Pope, 

to  have  extorted  from  him  secrets  (as  I  am  told)  of  great  worth, 
both  as  to  medicine  and  profit,  but  he^  escaped  into  Holland,  where 
they  have  granted  him  a  guard.  I  think  he  usually  goes  clothed  in 
green.  Pray  inquire  what  you  can  of  him,  and  whether  his  inge- 
nuity be  any  profit  to  the  Dutch.  You  may  inform  yourself  whether 
the  Dutch  liave  any  tricks  to  keep  their  ships  from  being  all  wonn- 
eaten  in  their  vogages  to  the  Indies.  'Whether  pendulum  clocks  do 
any  service  in  finding  out  the  longitude,  drc. 

I  am  very  weary,  and  shall  not  stay  to  part  with  a  long  compliment, 
only  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  God  be  with  you. 

Is.  Newton. 

Pray  let  us  hear  from  you  in  your  travells.     I  have  given  your 
two  books  to  Dr.  Arrowsmith. 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley  (Dec.  10,  1692,)  Sir  Isaac  (then  Mr.) 
Newton  remarks,  that  in  composing  the  Third  Book  of  the  Princi- 
pia, '  he  had  an  eye  upon  such  principles  as  might  work,  with  con- 
sidering men,  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  he  expresses  his 
happiness  that  it  has  been  found  useful  for  that  purpose.* 

The  modesty  of  this  great  philosopher  is  a  remarkable  feature  in 
his  character.  '  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world  ; 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  then  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.' 

^  OFTHF  ^ 
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En^mro  Hallxt,  the  friend  of  Newton,  to  whose  peruBtent  iu|;en^  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  oompletion  and  pnbliostion  of  the  l^nncipia,  was  bom 
near  London,  October  29, 1656— the  son  of  a  wealthy  soap-*boUer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  8t.  Paul's  School,  and  in  J678,  before  he  was  quite  seventeen,  entei^d 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  strong  in  lAtin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  a^d 
stronger  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  he  had  discovered  for  himself  the  al- 
teration of  the  Tariation  of  the  needle,  before  he  found  in  books  that  it  was 
already  known.  In  1676  he  oommenoed  his  career  by  publishing  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  a  direct  geometrical  method  of  finding  the  aphelia  and 
cccentridties  of  the  planets. 

His  biographer.  Prof.  De  Moigan,  in  the  Oabtnet  I\>rtraii  ChUery^  after  notic- 
ing his  voyage  to  St.  Helena  to  help  make  a  catalogue  at  the  stars  in  the  sovth- 
em  hemi^here,  on  an  allowance  from  his  father  of  £S00  a  year ;  his  creation  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  royal  mandate  in  1678 ;  his  election  as  FeUow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  in  the  same  year,  of  which  he  became  Secretary  in  1718 ;  Superintendent 
of  the  Soyal  Observatory  at  Oreenwidh  in  1720 ;  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  86, 
January  14, 1741-42,  adds : 

We  need  do  no  more  than  name,  pA  prominent  inatanoes  of  his  success,  amQQg 
labors  whidi  are  less  generally  understood,  his  discovery  of  the  long  inequslitj 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn— hia  southern  catalogue  of  stars^his  magnetic  charts— hia 
editions  of  the  Greek  Geometer  Apolloniua— his  important  discovery,  from  the 
Chaldean  eclipses,  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion— his  iamoos 
prediction  of  the  return  of  the  comet  which  now  bears  his  name— his  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  Venus  by  day— his  reconmiendation  of  the  transit  of 
that  planet  for  the  deteradnation  of  the  sun's  distance— his  application  of  Ae 
barometer  to  the  measurement  of  hdghts— his  theory  of  the  trade-winds— his 
estimation  of  the  vapor  raised  from  the  sea— his  algebraical  researches  on  equa- 
tions— ^his  learned  and  decisive  ii^quiry  into  the  cironmstances  of  the  landing  of 
Julius  Cnsar  in  Britsin— Ins  tables  of  mortality,  the  first  constructed,  made  from 
the  registers  at  Breslau— his  researohoB  in  the  application  of  Algebra  to  the 
theory  of  leases,  which  turned  Xagraoge,  at  the  age  or  seventeen,  finom  a  fol- 
lower of  the  ancient  geometiy  to  one  of  the  modem  analysis— his  improvements 
in  logarithms— hia  improvements  in  the  diving-bell.  The  celebrated  prediction 
on  the  comet  was  published  in  1705,  and  was  the  result  of  a  calculation  of  the 
orbits  of  a  laiige  number  of  recorded  comets. 

Thero  is  no  one  of  the  multifiuious  branches  of  knowledge  which  Halley  oi4- 
tivated  in  which  he  did  not  prove  himself  capable  of  surpassing  all  his  contem- 
poraries, except  only  Newton  in  mathematics  and  phyucs.  He  realizes  the  idea 
of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Such  varied  knowledge,  so  deep  in  all  its  parts, 
such  umversal  energy,  so  equally  distributed  through  a  long  life— have  hardly  a 
parallel.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  which  he  thought  moet  likely,  another  Halley 
or  another  Newton,  that  is,  as  extraor^nary  a  man  as  the  former  or  as  the  latter, 
we  should  reply — without  denying  the  vast  superiority  of  Newton  in  those 
points  in  which  he  was  superior— that  we  should  think  the  second  more  reas- 
onably to  be  expected  than  the  first.  Wherever  Halley  laid  his  hand,  to  do 
work  cut  out  by  himself,  he  left  the  mark  of  the  most  vigorous  intellect,  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  most  indomitable  courage  against  difficulties. 

Halley  was  a  mathematician  of  the  first  order,  called  off  by  a  love  of  applica- 
tion frx>m  the  enlai^gement  of  the  bonds  of  the  exact  sdenoea ;  but  carrying 
away  with  him  a  power  in  those  sdences  which  never,  that  we  know  of,  &iled 
)iim  in  his  need,  except  ii^  the  great  question,  the  solution  of  which  was  re- 
served fbr  Newton. 
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RICHARD     BnrrLBT— TBINITT     C  LIBGZ. 

Bichard  Bentley  was  born  mt  Ottlton,  near  Lcods,  In  Yorkshire,  January  27, 
10Bi — his  father  t-ein^  a  *  yeoman/  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  stone- 
mason. The  son  recrired  his  early  classical  tmlnin^  from  Jeremiah  Boulton, 
in  the  WalLefleld Grammar  School.  He  was  adm itted  su '  siter of  8t  Johrt* s  Col- 
lege, CamVtridge,  in  167(1,  became  a  acholar  on  tlio  Dowman  foundation  hi  16<9, 
and  on  taking  his  first  degree  ranked  on  the  present  scheme  as  third  wrangler. 
He  became  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Spalding  in  lOSO,  and 
accepted  the  office  of  domestic  totor  to  the  son  df  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet, 
Dean  at  St  Paul,  and  sn  seqvently  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1681.  In  1680 
he  removed  to  Oxford  with  his  pupil,  and  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts 
in  16>9.  In  1691  he  received  deacon's  orders,  and  In  1003  delivered  the  first 
series  of  the  BoyU  Lectures  on  Natnral  and  Revealed  Religion.  He  hod  In  the 
meantime  achieved  a  European  reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  Ditmrtar 
ikn  upon  (he  EpUi'e*  of  Pfta^ar'M^  and  through  the  Influence  of  Dr.  FtlUing- 
Heet  he  became  librarian  of  the  Eling's  library  at  St  James*.  By  his  iDfluence 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  was  equipped  with  new  type  and  put  on  a 
reputa^'le  foundation.  In  1605  he  was  made  rector  of  Harilcbury,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  in  1606  he  was  •created  Doctor  of 
Divinity  at  (  ambridge.  In  1607  he  produced  another  JHttertation  on  the  Eftfatlee 
tfFhdiarUy  which  involved  him  in  a  literary  controversy  with  the  \  est  scholars 
and  brightest  wits  of  England,  in  which  he  was  and  is  still  regarded  victor. 

MABTXBSHIP  OT  TRXXITT  OOLLBOB  * 

The  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  been  "the 
first  fruit  of  the  Reformation."  Henry  VIII.,  about  a  month  before  bis 
death,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  that  college  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  spoliated  monasteries.  "The  price  of  a  dog,  and  the  hire  of  a 
harlot,**  ray  the  Rabbins,  "shall  not  be  put  to  any  holy  purpose,*'  and  even 
the  Jewish  priest ,  who  murdered  the  Lord  of  life,  refused  to  put  the  price  of 
blood  into  their  trea  ury.  But  the  price  of  much  blood,  the  hire  of  much 
spiritual  prostitution,  constituted  the  original  treasury  of  that  corporation, 
whose  name  now  being  utterly  disconnected  with  all  religious  associations, 
and  giving  rise  to  innumerable  irreverent  puns,  might  very  fitly  bo  changed. 
Its  first  days  were  dark  and  turbid,  no  wonder,  yet  it  received  a  I  ody  of 
statutes  from  Edward  VI.,  tliat  blossom  of  royalty,  whose  beautiful  youth, 
and  timely  death,  preserved  the  house  of  Tudor  from  utter  execration,  who, 
happily  for  himself,  if  not  for  England,  was  called  away  before  hSa  mother*s 
milk  was  well  out  of  hl^  veins,  and  before  any  of  his  father's  venom  was 
ripened.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  united  the  best  and  worst  of  both  sexes,  her 
grandfather's  craft  and  frugality,  her  father's  courage  and  cruelty,  and  her 
poor  mother's  vanity,  gave  another  set  of  statutes,  and  from  the  apparent 
discrepancy  of  these  codes,  mucli  of  the  long  enigma  of  Bentlcy's  litigations 
was  compounded.  The  college  flourished  mightily.  At  one  time,  the  two 
archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  it^  oltanni.  It  could  boast  of  Coke,  and 
Bacon ;  of  Barrow,  and  Newton.  Nor  ever,  till  tills  time,  has  it  lacked  pupils 
who  glory  in  Its  name,  and  in  who  e  names  it  Well  may  glory. 

Contrary  to  the  constitution  of  most  colleges.  Trinity  is  obliged  to  accept 
a  master  at  the  appointment  of  the  crown.  William  III.,  during  the  life  of 
his  queen,  devolved  all  literary  and  religions  patronage  upon  her,  who  was 
regarded,  oven  by  the  conforming  clergy,  as  the  true  sovereign,  while  her 
consort  was  considered  a^  little  more  than  commander-in-chief.  Even  the 
royal  library  wa  called  the  Queen's  library.  After  Mary's  death,  William, 
displaying  herein  the  rare  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  committed  to  six 

*  The  followiBg  aoooant  of  Bentley*s  Mastership  of  Trinity  Colleeo  is  abridged  from 
Um  (tf  NotVrnn  Wort/det,   Vf  Hartley  Coleridge,  8  vols.,  hehard Bentley  in  Vol.  I. 
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prelates  the  responsible  task  of  recommending  fit  persons  for  all  vacant 
bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  well  as 
headships  and  professor  hips  in  the  roysl  patronage.  It  was  a  wise 
act,  and  had  it  been  followed  in  spirit  by  his  successors,  the  Church  had 
never 'been,  as  now,  a  loose  card  in  the  hand 4  of  state  gamblers.  The 
original  members  of  this  commission  were  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Sharp,  of  York ;  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  Burnet,  of 
Barum ;  StiUlngfieet,  of  Worcester,  and  Patrick,  of  Ely.  On  the  death  of 
Stillingfleet,  in  1699,  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  advanced  to  hi-  place; 
and  Dr.  Montague  being  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  Bentley  was 
recommended  by  them  to  the  vacant  headship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1700,  Bentley  was  Installed  Master  of  Trinity 
College, — ^looked  upon  by  £uropo  as  her  first  scholar,  and  by  England  a-  the 
tutor  of  her  future  sovereign.  But  the  hand  of  Providence  was  heavy  on 
the  house  of  Stuart  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  died  July  29, 1700,  and 
■BO  prevented  Bentley  from  sharing  the  honors  of  F^n^lon,  as  the  preceptor 
of  a  possible  good  king,  or  the  disgrace  of  Seneca,  as  the  Instructor  of  an 
actual  Nero. 

nis  first  step  on  entering  Into  the  office  was  of  a  very  inauspicious  descrip- 
tion. A  dividend  from  the  surplus  money  had  been  fixed  in  Decem^e^,  1609, 
to  be  paid,  agreeably  to  the  cu  torn  of  the  college,  to  the  masters  and 
fellows  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas.  The  master's  share,  amounting 
to  170^.,  was  clearly  due  to  Dr.  Montague,  whose  resignation  took  place  in 
Novemt>er,  but  by  some  accident  it  had  not  been  disbursed  to  hioL  Bentley, 
immediately  upon  his  admission,  claimed  this  sum,  as  being  profits  accruing 
during  the  vacancy,  and  therefore  payable  to  the  new  master,  and  by  terrify- 
ing the  treasurer,  who  declined  paying  it,  with  a  threat  of  bringing  him 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  actually  obtained  the  money. 

It  so  happened,  that,  at  Bentley*s  acces  ion,  the  Ma  ter*s  lodge  at  Trinity 
was  very  much  in  want  of  repair.  He,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  club 
with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  whose  spirit  was  a  sojourner  in  Athens,  must 
needs  have  had  mag^nificent  ideas  of  architecture ;  and  if  he  had  very  inade- 
quate calculations  of  the  expense  attending  the  realisation  of  such  ideas,  the 
errors  of  his  arithmetic  ought  not  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  his  principles. 
Yet  the  expenslveness  of  these  improvements, — ^the  long  bills  he  ran  up  with 
masons,  carpenters,  gfazien,  &c.,  and  the  violent  means  whereby  he  enforced 
payment  at  the  college  cxi)ense,  were  the  chief  ostensible  pretexts  of  the 
quarrel  between  Bentley  and  his  college  I  Its  real  causes,  however,  we 
believe  to  have  lain  much  deeper. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  mastership,  Bentley  became  Vice-chancellor,  being 
chosen  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  University,  as  a  senior  in  degree  among 
the  Heads  of  houses,  who  had  not  already  served  in  that  office.  Owing, 
probably,  to  his  inexperience  in  University  business,  very  few  matters  of 
importance  were  transacted  during  the  year  of  Bentlcy^s  vice-chancellorship. 
One  of  its  duties  seems  to  consist  in  giving  of  dinners,  vhicli,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  unfinished  state  of  hii  lodge,  he  did  not  fulfil  to  general  satisfaction. 
Tet,  considering  that  he  wai  then  engaged  In  the  important  business  of  win- 
ning and  marrying  a  wife,  he  might  fairly  have  been  exempted  from  the 
charge  of  inhospitallty.  He  had  long  cherished  an  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Bernard,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  vi  iter  In  Bi  hop  StiUlngfieet' s  family. 
Slic  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  In  Huntingdonshire.  Being  now 
raised  to  a  station  of  dignity  and  comjMitencc,  ho  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
oliject  of  his  afieetions,  and  was  united  to  her  at  Windsor,  having  previously 
obtained  a  royal  dispensation,  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  deviating  from 
Queen  Elizabeths  statutes,  which  enjoined  celibacy  to  the  master  as  well  as 
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to  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College.  Thia  nuurlage  appear ^  to  haye  been 
eminently  happy.  The  lady,  who  continued  the  partaker  of  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows for  nearly  forty  years,  Is  described  as  possessing  the  most  amiable  and 
Trinablo  qualities. 

In  the  course  of  Bentley's  year  of  office,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing bis  spirit  and  decision,  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  University 
against  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge,  who  had  given  permission 
and  encpuragcment  to  p'ayers  to  perform  at  Sturbridge  fair  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Vice-'  hancellor,  and  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  His  vindi- 
cation of  these  privileges,  granted  by  cliarters  and  acts  of  parliament,  was 
essential  to  the  di  cipline  of  the  place,  and  we  may  Judge  from  the  practice 
of  subsequent  times,  that  the  prompt  interference  of  Dr.  lientley  on  this  oc- 
ca  ion  was  productive  of  good  and  permanent  effects. 

At  the  general  election,  in  November,  1701,  Cambridge  returned  to  jiarlia- 
ment  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.  Never  can  she  hope  again  to  be  so  represented. 
Yet  the  philosopher  most  have  felt  rather  out  of  his  element  among  the 
squires  and  courtiers  in  8t  Stephen's.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Bentley 
voted  for  his  illustrious  friend. 

Daring  the  first  five  years  of  his  mastership,  the  Doctor  made  several 
Innovations  in  college  discipline,  some  of  which,  though  reluctantly  received 
at  first,  are  still  maintained  with  advantage.  He  improved  the  system  of 
examinations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  abolished  the  truly  elec- 
tioneering custom  which  obliged  the  candidates  to  keep  open  hospitality  at  a 
tavern  during  the  four  days.  He  extended  the  penalty  of  three-halfpence  for 
absence  from  chapel,  which  had  been  exacted  from  undergraduates  only, 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  sixty  fellows..  He  altered  the  hour  of  the  Saturday 
evening  Latin  decUunations,  much  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the  seniors,  and 
decreed  that  the  head  lecturer,  and  four  sub-lecturers,  should  be  fined  eight- 
pence  and  f  ourpence  respectively,  according  to  the  statute,  if  they  neglected 
to  lecture  and  examine  daily  in  the  hall.  Another,  and  very  unpopular  exer- 
tion of  his  autiiority,  certainly,  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  fellows  in  a  very 
tender  conccni.  A  pecuniary  mulct  was  appointed  by  statute  on  any  person 
leaving  table  before  grace.  Now  the  feUows,  not  relishing  the  surveillance 
of  a  nnmber  of  impatient  youths  upon  the  protraction  of  Uielr  repast,  were 
in  the  habit  of  permitting  the  younger  students  to  leave  hall  at  pleasure, 
and  laying  a  fine  of  twopence  weekly  on  all,  whether  present  or  absent 
This  imposition,  the  master,  by  his  sole  prerogative,  annulled,  and  gave  free 
permission  to  depart  before  g^race,  without  punishment ;  alleging,  as  his 
ground,  "  the  unreasonable  delays  at  meals,  at  some  of  the  fellows*  tables." 
After  a  feast  comes  a  fast  There  had  been  no  supper  allowed  in  hall  on 
Friday.  Fentley,  overruling  the  scruples  of  the  superstitious,  ordered  that 
there  should  be  a  flesh-supper  in  hall  on  that  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
youths  from  satisfying  their  appetites  in  more  exceptionable  places.  He 
also  obliged  the  no  lemen  and  fellow-commoners  to  attend  chapel,  and  i>er- 
form  college  exercises,  as  well  as  the  other  students.  In  all  this,  there  was 
nothing  objectionable;  but  Bentley  carried  all  with  a  high  hand,  scarcely 
deigning  to  consu  t  the  eight  seniors,  his  statutable  advisers. 

He  also  took  upon  himself  to  expel  a  member  of  the  college,  who  had  been 
twice  detected  by  the  proctor  at  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  sundry  times  at  a 
dissenting  meeting-honse.  In  dismissing  a  profligate  hypocrite,  the  master 
would  surely  have  met  with  the  support  of  his  fellows;  but  there  was  an 
informality  in  the  manner  of  dohig  it,  which  hereafter  furnished  matter  of 
complaint  •* 

Meanwhile,  a  question  was  di^cnssing,  which,  thougli    of  little  pubUo 
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interest,  concornod  the  college  deeply.  It  iras  dl  pated,  irhether  absolute 
sealority  conld  take  place  of  seniority  of  degree ;— whether,  for  instance,  a 
Master  of  Arts,  ranking  fifty  in  the  list  of  fellows,  should  have  preoption  of 
chambers  or  livings  over  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  ranking  only  forty-nine 
Bentley  generally  contended  for  priority  of  degree ;  alleging,  that  the  disuse 
of  divinity  degrees  had  caused  a  neglect  of  study  in  the  collie.  And  most 
true  it  is,  that  when  a  man  \b  once  fellow,  though  ho  has  all  the  opportunities 
in  the  world  for  acquiring  leamlng,  he  has  no  further  incentive  As  far  as 
the  University  is  concerned,  he  has  attained  his  u'timniwu ;  no  subsequent 
examination  displays  hi^  maturer  acquirements — elicits  how  much  ho  may 
have  acquired,  or  exposes  how  much  ho  may  have  forgotten  In  Bcntley'j 
Tcign,  the  preparatory  exercises  for  a  Doctor^s  degree  were  not  absolutely 
format  They  showed  at  least  that  the  candidate  could  <  till  speak  Latin, 
^s  to  the  matter  of  the  thesis  and  disputations,  as  orthodoxy  only  allowed 
one  conclusion,  and  one  decision,  it  never  could  be  much  varied.  The  battle 
was  sold,  and  who  cares  how  scientific  the  sparring  might  be?  But  Hentley 
wished  that  the  feUows  of  Trinity  should  graduate  in  the  higher  faculties, 
i,  e ,  law,  physic,  and  divinity ;  and  certainly,  the  words  of  the  statute  do,  in 
our  disinterested  opinion,  clearly  define  the  highest  graduate,  not  the  senior 
member,  as  having  the  right  of  preoption.  It  i^  a  pity  that  college  statutes 
are  not  written  in  English  or  Latin,  or  $ome  other  intelligible  language.  At 
present,  they  are  in  a  lingo  that  never  was  spoken  on  earth,  and  which  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  think  a  language 
clearly  divine,  because  it  was  neyer  human. 

So  pa  sed  the  first  five  years  of  Bentley's  mastership.  Meanwhile,  King 
William,  whose  merits  a?  a  deliverer  were  soon  forgotten  when  it  was  found 
that  a  parliamentary  kini?  was  rather  more  expensive  than  a  Jure  ditino 
monarch,  had  died,  and  Queen  Anne,  deser\'edly  the  favorite  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  Universities,  succeeded  to  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  then  lojral 
people.  Bhe  had  already  gladdened  Oxford  with  her  presence,  and  in  ITtKi, 
she  conceded  to  Cambridge  the  costly  honor  of  a  royal  yisitation.  A  royal 
visit  to  a  University  is,  or  might  be  called,  dunce's  hoUday^  for  then  degrees 
are  conferred  on  all  whom  royalty  appoints,  without  the  statutable  qualifica- 
tions and  exercises.  Upon  this  occasion  Newton  knelt  down,  plain  mister, 
and  arose  Sir  Isaac.  It  is  the  glory  of  knighthood  that  such  a  man  deigned 
to  accept  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a  whimsical  spectacle  to  see  a  woman 
holding  a  sword  in  an  assembly  of  parsons,  to  bestow  upon  a  man  of  peace 
aa  order  essentially  military. 

About  this  time  Parliament  purchased  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a 
useful  collector,  whose  name  is  connected  with  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  of 
literature.  Bentley,  as  royal  librarian,  was  entrusted  with  this  welcome 
charge.  Apartments  were  fitted  up  for  him  in  Cotton  House.  He  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  every  year  in  town,  where  his  talents  obtained  admission 
to  the  highest  circles,  and  his  advancement  to  the  bench  was  regarded  as 
certain ;  and  certain  it  might  have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  requisite 
pliancy  of  temper,  for  in  no  age  was  mere  talent,  of  whatever  kind,  at  so 
high  a  premium. 

During  the  year  1707,  Edward  Viscount  Hinchlnbrooko,  Lord  Kingston  and 
his  brother,,  and  Sir  Charles  Kenys,  were  his  private  pupils,  and  inmates  of 
the  lodge.  For  the  head  of  a  college  to  take  pupils  is  a  thing  now 
scarcely  known,  and  perhaps  never  usual.  Probably  the  fellows  felt  quite  as 
much  aggrieved  at  the  injury  done  to  themselves,  as  at  the  degradation  of 
the  Mas ter*s  dignity.  The  tutorship  of  a  noble  youth  is  generally  the  first 
step  in  the  ladder  of  preferment;  a  good  thing  in  hand,  (for  such  as  posses 
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the  necessary  assiduity  and  mpp^eness)  and  a  bill  upon  the  future,  which 
seldom  fails  to  be  honored.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  fellows 
of  Trinity  murmured  at  the  expense  incurred  on  accoont  of  the  Voster^s 
pupiN.  What  they  had  to  pay  wasproba  ly  a  trifle,  J>nt  what  they  lost  In 
expectation  (and  every  college  tutor  would  set  down  to  his  own  creditor 
account  the  whole  possible  gain  of  each  titled  or  honoraMe  pupil,  cren  to 
the  contingent  of  a  mitre,  as  ture  and  personal  loss)  was  as  large  as  their 
hopes  or  their  wishes.  At  all  event',  this  measure  of  Bentley*s  excited  mnch 
clamor.  It  would  shock  a  mother  of  the  present  water-drinking  day,  to  be 
informed  that  the  residence  of  tho^e  young  gentlemen  in  the  lodge  occasioned 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  consumption  of  college  ale. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  complaints  against  Bcntley  became  louder  and 
louder  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  greediness  and  meanness,  in  saddling  the 
college  with  the  support  of  hU  own  boarders,  witJi  whom  he  receiyed  not  less 
than  2002.  a  year.  He  attempted  to  silence  all  murmurs  by  extolling  the 
honor  done  to  the  society  by  these  young  patricians  (iidiich  honor,  by  the 
way,  he  pretty  weQ  monopolised  himself),  and  by  referring  to  three  sash 
windows  whicl)  he  had  put  into  their  apartments  at  his  own  ezx>en'e  I 

However,  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  purses  of  the  then  population  of 
Trinity,  Bentley  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  glory  and  welfare  of  the 
college  as  a  state.  In  one  year  (170C)  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  o'  serva- 
tory  and  of  a  chemical  la'^oratory.  The  first  was  destined  to  assist  the  ob- 
servations of  Roger  Cotes,  first  Plumlan  Professor  of  Astronomy,  of  whom, 
after  his  early  decease,  Newton  says,  *'  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have 
had  something.*'  The  laboratory  was  devoted  to  the  researches  of  the 
Yerone  e  Vigani,  an  ingenious  foreigner,  who  cultivated  a  science  but  Just 
beginning  to  deliver  itself  from  the  avaricious  quackery  of  the  alchemists. 
Vigani  may  be  called  the  first  Cambridge  Lecturer  on  Chemistry ;  and  no 
successor  was  appointed  for  some  years  after  his  death.  It  was  Bentley^s 
design  to  make  his  college  the  focus  of  all  the  science  and  information  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  make  it  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  learning  he  wished  it  to 
coutain.  But  even  the  most  obvious  improvements  were  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion ;  and  his  taste  for  xu-chitecture,  which  he  gratified  unscrupu- 
lou  lyat  the  college  expense,  incurred  great,  and  not  altogether  unfounded, 
odium.  EUs  own  lodge  he  had  repaired,  or  rather  re-edified,  at  a  cost  origin- 
ally calculated  at  200^.,  but  which  amounted  to  somewhere  about  1,000/., 
exclusive  of  a  new  staircase,  which  he  erected  in  defiance  of  the  direct 
refusal  of  the  Bursar  (the  academic  chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  and  un- 
sanctioned by  the  Seniors.  For  this  staircase  the  fellows  absolutely  denied 
payment.  But  Bentley  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  *^  a  rusty  sword,  wherewith 
he  subdued  all  opposition."  This  was  an  obsolete  statute,  compelling  the 
whole  body  of  fellows  to  almost  perpetual  residence.  Were  all  corporations 
invested  with  a  power  to  accommodate  their  institutes  to  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances, and  did  they  make  a  wise  and  provident  use  of  that  power,  law 
would  not  so  often  be  the  powA*  of  iniquity.  By  the  terrors  of  the  ^'  rusty 
sword,*'  and  other  threats  of  a  like  nature,  the  autocrat  of  Trinity  at  length 
enforced  the  dlschaige  of  a  debt  of  8302.,  incurred  against  the  consent  of 
those  who  hod  to  pay  ii  Nor  were  the  stretches  of  his  authority  confined 
to  matters  of  finance.  In  the  distribution  of  honors,  oifices,  and  prefer- 
ments ;  in  the  infliction  of  penalties,  cvcu  lo  confiscation  and  exile  ^so  far  as 
he  could  inflict  them),  he  was  equally  arbitrary.  Whoever  oppo  ed  him  was 
cert^n  to  be  excluded  from  every  reward  of  merit,  and  to  receive  something 
more  than  Justice  for  the  first  alleged  ofibnee.  That  his  severer  measures 
wcro  absolutely  and  substantially  unjust  is  by  no  means  clear;  I  ut  be  pro- 
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ceeded  to  extremities  without  either  consnlting  his  legal  assesfiors,  or  erca 
waiting  for  legally  convicting  evidence.  Of  two  fellows,  whom  he  expeHcd 
in  1708,  the  guilt  admits  of  little  donbt,  for  one  of  them,  John  Wyril,  con- 
fessed to  the  act  of  purloining  and  melting  down  the  college  plate;  Uie  other, 
John  Dnrant  Brevel,  hereafter  designed  to  figure  along  with  Bentlcy  liimself 
in  the  Dnnciad,  was  more  than  sn«pocted  of  what  (Christian)  men  call 
adultery,  and  (heathen)  gods,  a  platonic  friendship  for  a  married  lady.  But 
they  were  both  punished  unconstitutionally  by  the  Mastcr^s  sole  prerogative, 
and  their  offences  were  forgotten  in  the  danger  of  liberty. 

The  fellows  of  Trinity  only  waited  for  a  tangi^  le  pretext,  and  a  bold 
leader,  to  throw  off  that  allegiance  which  they  conceived  to  be  forfeited  by 
lawless  tyranny.  The  pretext  occurred  in  Bentley*s  project  for  a  new 
division  of  the  college  funds.  The  leader  appeared  in  the  person  of  Miller,  a 
lay  fellow,  and  a  rising  barrister,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  University 
friends  at  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  chanced  to  come  jut  when  this  revo- 
lutionary proposal  of  the  Master^s  had  struck  "a panic  of  property.** 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  contemplated, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  original  endowment  allotted  to  each  fellow, 
free  chambers  and  commons,  *with  stipends  varying  according  to  their 
degrees,  viz.  :~for  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  fiL  ;  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4^  ;  a 
Master  of  Arts,  HL  ISt.  4d.  These,  with  a  sniall  sum  for  dress,  were  the 
whole  emoluments  for  fellowship.  As  these  sums  became  InsuiBcicDt, 
through  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  as  the  college  funds  increased, 
several  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  distribution,  not  necessary  to  Vo 
here  recounted  :  in  particular,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  a  fellowship  was 
made  to  depend  upon  standing  solely,  without  any  rctrard  to  superiority  of 
degree,  which  removed  one  great  incentive  to  graduate  in  the  higher  f  acultic  . 
Now  it  was  Bentley^s  plan  to  restore  the  original  ratio,  by  multiplying  tlio 
sum  mentioned  in  the  statutes  by  ten,  so  as  to  give  GOl  to  a  Doctor,  40/.  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  262.  ISt.  4d  to  a  Master  of  Arts :— but  of  course 
the  Master's  owq  stipend  was  to  be  settled  according  to  the  .*  ame  proportion. 
Now  the  original  foundation  allotted  the  Master  100^.  for  stipend  and  com- 
mons together,  without  specifying  how  much  (hould  be  reckoned  for  stipend 
alone.  BenUey  chose  to  state  it  as  852. ;  but  as  a  demand  for  8507.  "  at  one 
feU  swoop  **  was  rather  too  alarming,  he  offered  to  content  himself  with  800'. 
This  being  resisted,  he  lowered  his  claims  to  4002 ,  and  then  to  200'.,  which, 
of  itself,  was  not  unreasonable;  and  had  it  covered  the  wbole  of  his  esti- 
mates, it  is  probable  that  the  measure  might  have  been  carried,  and  peace 
restored  to  the  society.  But  the  worst  was  behind.  By  regular  custom,  the 
master  was  supplied  with  certain  articles,  as  bread,  beer,  coals,  candle^,  oil, 
linen,  etc.,  from  the  public  stock,  and  no  definite  limit  had  been  set  to  his 
consumption.  Bentley's  enormous  demands  in  these  particulars,  which 
really  seem  incredible,  had  given  rise  to  much  clamor,  and  must  have  been 
intended  to  reconcile  the  college  to  any  mode  he  might  suggest  of  getting 
rid  of  a  burden  at  once  exorbitant  and  uncertain.  Ho  offered,  therefore,  to 
accept  700Z.  a  year  in  lieu  of  all  allowances.  The  mere  amount  of  the 
demand  was  not  the  only  objection.  It  tended  to  make  him  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  seniority.  The  budget,  therefore,  when  fir  t  introduced,  in 
17U^,  had  a  very  cold  reception.  lie  had  recourse  to  various  methods  to  pro- 
cure iU  adoption;  altered  several  details,  but  always  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  tlie  sum  total  The  fellows  continued  to  demur.  He  endeav- 
ored to  promote  a  petition  in  favor  of  his  budget  among  the  junior  fellows— 
a  measure  not  like'y  to  conciliate  the  t  eniority.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to 
the  violent  expedient  of  slopping  the  supplies,  and  was  ju  t  proceeding  to 
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extremities  when  Miller  arrived,  at  the  conclnsion  of  1709,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  open  revolt.  Ue  declared  the  Master^s  demands  to  bp  altogether 
unreasonable,  and  enggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  redress  by  appeal- 
ing^ to  a  higher  authority.  Bentley  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  menace. 
Conference  followed  conference.  HI  blood  and  ill  language  ensued.  The 
Master  denounced  lawyers  as  the  most  ignominious  people  in  the  universe — 
told  one  senior  fellow  that  he  would  die  In  his  shoes,  and  called  another  "  the 
»- 'liege  dog;^*  and  finally  pronounced  his  fatal  malediction—**  From  hence- 
.forward,  farewell  peace  to  Trinity  College.**  80  saying,  he  Eet  off  for 
London. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  1}ian  Miller,  conceiving  that  the  Master  intended  to 
petition  the  queen  in  council,  advised  his  comrades  to  have  the  first  word, 
and  lay  their  complaints  before  a  competent  authority.  He  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  grievances,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  sixteen  senior  fellows  pres- 
ent in  coll^;e,  and  by  eight  of  the  juniors,  notwithstanding  some  objection 
from  Dr.  Colbatch,  Professor  of  Casuistry,  who,  as  he  was  the  slowest  to 
enter  into  the  quarrel,  was  the  most  perseverant  in  prosecuting  it  No  sooner 
was  Bentley  informed  of  this  unexpected  step,  than  he  hastened  back  from 
town  **  with  the  speed  of  a  general  who  hears  of  a  mutiny  among  his  troops 
during  his  absence,  and  resolves  to  arrest  its  progress  by  making  a  summary 
example  of  the  ringleaders  *'  On  the  ISth  of  January  he  caused  Millcr^s 
name  to  be  struck  off  the  college  boards.  On  the  19th  it  was  restored  by  the 
Vice-Master  and  eight  seniors :  and  on  the  24th  it  was  again  struck  off  by 
Bentley.    Compromise  became  hopeless,  and  both  parties  flew  to  arms. 

For  all  Important  disputes  which  can  arise  in  the  different  college?,  about 
forty-five  in  number,  which  compose  the  English  universities,  the  final  appeal 
lies  to  the  visitor.  In  the  present  case  a  difliculty  aro:e  as  to  who  was 
visitor.  The  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  appohnt  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  that 
function.  Those  of  Elizabeth  are  silent  as  to  the  general  right  of  visitation, 
which  might  therefore  be  presumed  to  abide  in  the  crown  as  representative  of 
the  founder;  but  by  the  fortieth  article  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  appointed  vis- 
itor in  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  master.  To  this  prelate,  then 
Bishop  Moore,  an  early  friend  of  Bentley,  and  munificent  patron  of  literature, 
a  petition  was  addressed,  containing  a  summary  in  fifty-four  articles,  in  the 
form  of  interrogatory,  of  Bentley*s  real  and  supposed  misdemeanors,  signed 
by  the  Vice-Master  and  twenty-nine  fellows.  Many  of  the  counts  may  bo 
f^rly  pronounced  frivolous  and  vexatious.  .  .  .  The  articles  were  published 
under  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  Bentley  replied  in  a  printed  address  to  the 
Bishop,,  whose  Jurisdiction  he  nevertheless  denied,  a  composition  of  more 
acerbity  than  elegance,  containing  mortf  recrimination  than  explanation,  and 
throwing  the  onus  of  the  quarrel  on  the  sottish  habits  and  Jacobite 
politics  of  his  oppugners. 

The  Doctor  had  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  poverty  which  the  fellows 
of  Trinity  ascribed  to  his  exactions  was  wholly  owing  to  the  additional  tax 
on  claret;  and  hl^  lady  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  which  a  female 
reign  always  affords  to  scandal  in  the  g^ise  of  morality.  But  the  main  man- 
ager in  the  matter  was  Haricy,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  a  circuitous  fine  gentle- 
man, to  whom  Bentley  addressed  a  projH  of  a  royal  letter,  in  which  every 
point  was  decided  in  his  own  favor,  and  the  Master  enjoined  **  to  chastise  all 
license  among  the  fellows.*'  But  such  downright  dealing  did  not  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  wily  politician.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  bold  stroke 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  enemy,  but  certain  it  is  that,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  Bentley  received  a  peremptory  summons  to  answer  the  articles 
against  him  by  the  eighteenth  of  December. 
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Bcntley,  being  thns  at  bay,  at  first  thoogbt  of  appealing  to  Coiivocalloa  ; 
but,  finding  that  he  was  likely  to  be  anticipated  in  that  quarter,  and  perhaps 
expecting  little  favor  from  his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  he  resolved  on  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  that  her  Mi^esty,  as  representative  of  the 
royal  founder,  was  the  rightful  visitor,  and  that  the  assumption  of  the 
visitatorial  functions  by  a  subject  was  an  invasion  of  her  prerogative ;  finally 
throwing  himself  and  his  cause,  on  her  Ma]esty*s  protection.  This  petition 
met  with  immediate  attention.  Mr.  Secretary  St  John  directed  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  to  examine  the  allegations  on  both  sides,  and  mal;e  a 
report  thereon,  with  all  convenient  speed.  At  the  same  time  the  Attorney- 
General  was  to  signify  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  her  Hnjesty^s  pleasure  that  all 
proceedings  be  staid  till  the  question  should  be  decided  in  whom  the  right  of 
visitation  lay.  Bishop  Moore,  in  his  reply,  expressed  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
and  confidence  that  her  Majesty  would  never  deprive  him  of  any  right  be- 
longing to  his  See.  The  2d  January,  1710-11,  was  appointed  for  hearing  the 
cause.  Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Miller,  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  fellows.  No  less  than  five  months  elapsed  1  efore  the  law 
officers  could  make  their  report  to  government  This  document  deliver:  a 
cautious  opinion  that  the  master  is  su^'ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  whereupon  Bentley  memorialized  the  Prime  Minister,  Harley  (who  had 
just  been  created  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Treasurer),  asking  for  a  di- 
rect interposition  of  the  crown  in  his  own  favor.  The  result  of  this  memorial 
was  an  order  from  the  Mini  ter,  that  the  report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  be  laid  before  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  all  the 
crown  lawyers ;  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  St  John  to  Bishop  Moore,  cignl- 
fying  her  Majesty^s  desire  that  all  proceedings  should  be  staid  Thus  the 
leaning  of  government  was  sufllclently  obvious,  and  Bentley  secured  sufficient 
respite  to  set  the  last  hand  to  his  Ilorace.  TVe  hear  no  more  of  the  college 
quarrels  during  the  remainder  of  ITll;  nor  did  the  pro  ecuUon  advance 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  course  of  1713.  The  crown  lawyers,  after  more 
than  seven  months*  deliberation,  decided,  January  9,  that  the  crown  was 
Visitor-General  of  the  College,  but  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  possessed,  under 
the  40th  statute,  the  power  of  hearing  and  deciding  upon  Uie  charges  against 
the  Master ;  adding,  that  it  was  In  the  power  of  the  crown,  with  consent  of 
the  college,  to  alter  the  visitatorial  authority. 

The  crown  did  not  interfere,  the  interdict  continued,  and  the  fellows  looked 
for  relief  in  the  reports  which  were  circulated  that  Bentley  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Master  was 
not  idle.  He  determined  to  starve  his  opponents  to  a  surrender,  and  to  show 
the  fellows  that,  if  they  were  not  content  to  receive  what  he  chose,  in  such 
proportion  as  he  chose,  and  allow  him  to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  chose, 
they  should  have  nothing  at  all.  Having  manosuvrcd  poor  old  Stabbe,  the 
senior  of  his  opponents,  out  of  the  Vice- Mastership,  and  put  a  more  man- 
ageable person  In  his  place,  he  proceeded,  at  the  Winter  audit,  1713-13,  to 
interdict  a  dividend,  unless  his  plan  of  distribution  was  accepted.  Thus 
writes  the  aged  ex- Vice- Vaster  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford:— "Dr.  Bentley,  I 
hear,  at  the  auditing  of  our  eo  lege  accounts,  refused  to  vote  a  dividend  of 
the  remaining  money.  In  order  to  starve  the  poor  members  Into  an  acquies- 
cence under  his  base  and  unworthy  measures.  Our  college,  my  lord,  though 
it  be  dutiful  and  silent,  Is  In  a  very  wretched  condition ;  and  If  your  lordship 
please  to  look  upon  It  with  compassion,  you  will  be  a  second  founder  to  us. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  thU  without  remcm^  ering  my  former 
offences  of  this  nature ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  either  of  your  lordship's  pardon, 
or  of  the  success  of  my  petition,  when  I  con  ider  that  I  speak  for  a  nursery 
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of  learning^  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford.**  Whether  Hurley,  who  prided  himself 
in  the  reputation  of  a  Mecsnas,  was  touched  with  compaseion,  or  cajoled  by 
flattery,  to  interest  himself  for  the  staryini^  fellows,  or  whether  ho  only  pre- 
scribed patience,  a  cruel  prescription  to  the  hungry,  we  know  not  Certainly 
Bcntley*8  expectations  of  submission  from  his  opponents,  and  of  protracted 
interposition  from  the  minister,  were  disappointed.  MlUcr  would  bo  put  olT 
no  longer,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  Btubbe  apprised  the  Treasurer  that  all  endeavors  to  prevent  Uie 
cause  coming  to  a  hearing  would  probably  be  vain,  as  the  court  would  not 
allow  the  validity  of  the  royal,  or,  in  good  sooth,  miuisterial  prohibition, 
while  the  discn-rsion  of  a  point  of  prerogative  could  do  little  good  to  a  tot- 
tering administration;  which  argument,  whether  urged  by  the  ex-Vice- 
Haster  or  not,  determined  the  ministry  to  tai^e  off  the  embargo,  and  Secretary 
8t  John,  now  Lord  BoUngbroke,  wrote  to  Bishop  Moore,  "giving  him  tlio 
Queen's  permission  to  proceed  as  far  as  by  law  he  was  empowered. *'  Before 
the  end  of  the  Easter  Term,  1718,  the  affair  of  Trinity  College  was  first 
brought  into  court  by  Mr.  Page  *  obtaining  a  rule  for  the  Bishop  to  sliow 
cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  Issue  to  compel  him  to  discharge  his 
Judicial  functions.  After  a  full  year*s  delay,  arising  partly  from  forms  of 
law,  of  which  delay  appears  to  be  the  only  assignable  object,  and  partly 
from  the  avocations  of  Uio  Judges,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  in 
the  month  of  May,'  1714,  the  trial  of  Bentley  actually  commenced.  The 
large  hall  of  Ely  House  was  converted  into  a  court  of  Ju  tice,  where  written 
evidence  was  produced  in  support  and  refutation  of  the  fifty-four  articles 
against  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  which  being  put  into  an  interrogatory 
form,  they  read  sometimes  rather  ludicrously.  Ab  e,  g.  conceive  the  follow- 
ing questions  put  by  a  learned  Judge,  or  Reverend  Bishop,  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  public  guardian  of  the  moral  %  mannerB,and  orthodoxy  of  ingenuous 
youth :  31.  **  Why  did  you  use  scurrilous  words  and  language  to  several  of 
the  fellows,  particularly  by  calling  Mr.  Eden  an  ass,  and  Mr.  Raslileigh  tlie 
college  dog:  by  telling  Mr.  Cock  he  toould  die  in  ht$  itho6My  and  calling  many 
others /vob  and 4o{«,  and  other  scurrilous  names?"  Or,  83,  **Why  did  you 
profanely  and  blasphemously  use  and  apply  several  expressions  in  the 
Scripture?  As  *he  tliat  honors  me,  him  will  I  honor.'  *I  set  life  or  death 
before  you,  choose  you  whether,*  or  to  that  effect"  Or,  12,  **  When  by  false 
and  base  practices,  as  by  threatening  to  bring  letters  from  court,  visitations, 
and  the  like,  and  at  other  times  by  boasting  of  your  great  interest  and 
acquaintance,  and  that  you  were  the  genius  of  the  age,  .  .  .  why,  &c.  ? '' 
Or,  10,  "  Why  have  you,  for  many  years  jMist,  wasted  the  college  bread,  ale, 
beer,  coal',  wood,  turf,  sedge,  charcoal,  linen,  pewter,  corn,  flour,  brawn, 
and  bran,  viz.,  40,000  penny  leave  ,  60,000  half-i>enny  loaves,  14,000  gallons  of 
ale,  20,000  gallons  of  beer,  600  chaldron  of  coals,  60,000  billets  of  wood, 
1,000  hundreds  of  tur',  100  loads  of  sedge,  500  bushels  of  charcoal,  100  ells  of 
Holland,  400  ells  of  diaper  and  other  linen,  5,000  ounces  of  pewter,  100 
bushels  of  com,  400  bushels  of  flour,  300  bushels  of  bran,  and  other  goods 
to  the  value  of  8,000'.  or  otlier  great  sum,  in  expending  the  same,  not  only 
on  yourself,  but  upon  your  wife,  children,  and  boarders,  and  that  in  a  very 
extravagant  manner,  by  causing  your  servants  to  mukc  whole  mca's  upon  the 

•  This  Page  was   aftorwards  a  Jadge  of  "hanging"  notoriety,  whom  Popa  has 
"  damned  to  everlasting  fame." 

**  Poison,  or  slander  dread,  firom  Delia*s  rage, 
Hsid  words,  or  hanging,  if  year  Jodgo  bo  Pige." 

LuTATioHa  or  Hobjlob. 

**  And  dies,  if  DoUness  gives  her  Page  the  word." 

Dmrcuax 
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said  colle^  bread  and  beer  only  (you  not  allowing  tbem  either  flesli,  cbec  e, 
or  butter  with  tbe  same),  and  by  many  other  ways  ?  *'  We  presume  that  these 
counts  were  not  read  aloud  in  Ely  House  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  as 
the  whole  business  was  conducted  by  written  affidavit^,  whereof  no  Ic  s  than 
twenty-Eeven  were  sworn  against  the  Master,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  one 
of  the  complainants  declined  to  support  his  signature  upon  oath. 

The  first  and  second  articles  refer  to  the  Master's  appropriation  of  certain 
sums,  which  of  right  belonged  to  his  predecessor,  and  to  the  misapplication 
of  the  said  sums.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  rebuilding  and  fitting  up  the  Lodge,  which  is  roundly  stated  at 
1,500?.,  and  to  the  unwarrantable  means  taken  to  enforce  payment  of  t'  e 
fame.  The  eeventh  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  Bentley  with  obtaining  money 
under  pretence  of  paying  workmen,  and  diverting  It  to  other  purposes. 

The  ninth,  absurdly  enoag^y  ask^  Dr.  Bentley  why  he  married ;  and  why, 
having  married,  he  brought  his  wife  into  college.  It  Is  wonderful  that  some 
of  his  prosecutors  should  hazard  a  question  which  might  have  been  retorted 
with  such  bitter  effect  upon  themselves ;  and  somewhat  remarkable  how  un- 
willingly Queen  Elisabeth  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

The  tenth,  thirtieth,  thirty-first  and  forty-fourth,  relate  to  waste  of  the 
college  goods,  and  exorbitant  demands  upon  its  fund*.  The  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  to  the  staircase  business  (a  discreditable  job  altogether).  The 
fourteenth,  to  the  allotment  of  college  chambers  (aeemt  frivolous  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  might  be  very  serious  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century).  The  fifteenth,  to  unlawful  interference  with  the  appointment 
of  officers,  in  which  the  Master  appears  to  have  been  culpable  and  Incon- 
sistent The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty -first, 
twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh,  to  punishments  inflicted  without  due  con- 
viction, or  the  consent  of  the  seniority.  The  twenty-second  regards  the 
expulsion  of  Miller.  The  twenty-third,  fortieth,  and  fifty-second,  allege 
certain  irregularities  and  omissions  in  the  chapel  service  (which,  for  any 
spiritual  benefit  derived  from  it,  might  as  well  be  omitted  altogether).  As 
for  the  *^ founder's  prayers,"  Bentley  was  quite  right  in  letting  them  alone; 
for  they  are  a  mere  apology  for  masses,  and  where  the  belief  of  pur^tory 
does  not  obtain,  have  no  meaning  whatever.  The  forty-third  and  forty- 
f  fourth  articles  relate  to  the  new  scheme  of  dividends.    The  thirty-seventh 

and  forty-seventh,  to  the  bowling-green,  and  another  plot  of  ground,  which 
^  BenUcy  had  used  according  to  his  pleasure,  asserting  himself  "to  be  Lord 

^  of  the  soil."     The  fifty -third  complains  of  the  observator}*;   one  or  two 

t  others,  of  the  cxi)ense  incurred  in  renovating  the  chapel  and  purchasing  an 

organ;  and  the  rest  relate  either  to  mere  repetitions  of  former  cflcnces,  or  to 
matters  of  college  regulation,  such  as  the  Friday's  supper,  the  declamations 
in  chapel,  the  permission  to  quit  table  before  grace,  and  the  like. 

On  a  dispassionate  review  of  these  articles,  it  appears  that  they  amount  to 
a  sort  of  accumulative  treason  against  the  state  and  liberties  of  Trinity  (  ol- 
lege.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  trifling,  yet,  altogether,  they  prove, 
beyond  contradiction,  that  Bentley^s  views  extended  to  absolute  sovereignty, 
that  he  deemed  himself  irresponsible,  treated  the  college  estate  as  if  no 
Individual  but  him  elf  had  a  freehold  therein,  and  did  not  condescend  to 
observe  those  formalities  which,  by  a  true  college  man,  are  regarded  as 
essential  to  academic  existence. 

[After  a  full  hearing,  the  Bishop,  as  Visitor,  was  about  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  convicting  the  Master  of  violating  the  statutes  and  wasting  the  goods 
of  the  college,  when  the  entire  proceedings  were  arrested  by  his  death, 
July  31, 1714.] 
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JknOey's  Literary  ia6or»— 1703-1704. 

Before  resuming  our  narrative  of  this  intcr-collegiate  controversy,  we  will 
glance  at  Bentley's  literary  labors  durin^i:  the  tnrmoil  of  his  Mastcrsiiip.* 
Strife  and  trouble  seem  to  have  been  congenial  to  his  faculties;  controversy 
was  a  stimulus  without  which  he  would  have  slumbered.  He  was  naturally 
a  bird  of  tempe.<t  This  feature  In  his  career  was  happily  hit  off  by  Arbuth- 
not  in  a  squib,  written  In  professed  imitation  of  Swif t^s  manner,  entitled 
*An  Account  of  the  State  of  Learning  in  the  Empire  of  Lilliput,  together 
with  the  History  and  Character  of  Bullnm,  the  Emperor^s  library  Keeper:* 
*'  BuUum  is  a  tall,  raw-Voned  man,  I  believe  near  six  Inches  and  a  half  high. 
From  his  infancy  he  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  old  Blef  u- 
acudian  language,  In  which  he  made  such  a  progress  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
native  Lilliputian;  and  at  this  time  he  can  neither  write  nor  speak  two  sen- 
tences without  a  mixture  of  old  Bleluscudian.  There  qualifications,  joined 
to  an  undaunted  forward  spirit,  and  a  few  good  friends,  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor^s  grandfather  to  malce  him  keeper  of  his  library,  and  a  Mulro  in  the 
Gomflastm,  though  most  men  thought  him  fitter  to  be  one  of  the  Royal 
Guards.  Tliese  places  soon  helped  him  to  riches,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
them  he  soon  began  to  despise  everybody,  and  to  be  despised  by  everybody. 
This  engaged  him  in  many  quarrels,  which  he  managed  in  a  very  odd  manner^ 
whenever  he  thought  himself  affronted,  ho  immediately  flung  a  great  both  at 
?»U  adftersary^  and,  if  he  could,  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  but  if  his  adversary 
stood  his  ground,  and  flung  another  book  at  him,  which  was  sometimes  done 
with  great  violence,  then  he  complained  to  the  Grand  Justiciary,  that  these 
afihmts  were  designed  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  ho  was  singled  out  only  as 
being  the  Emperor^s  servant.  By  this  trick  he  got  that  great  officer  to  his 
side,  which  made  his  enemies  cautious,  and  him  Insolent.  Bullum  attended 
the  coart  some  years,  but  could  not  get  into  a  higher  post;  for  though  he 
constantly  wore  the  heels  of  his  shoes  high  or  low,  as  the  fashion  was,  yet 
having  a  long  back  and  a  stiff  neck,  he  never  could,  with  any  dexterity, 
creep  under  the  stick  which  the  Emperor  or  the  chief  minister  held.  As  to 
his  dancing  on  a  rope,  I  shall  speak  of  It  presently;  but  the  grcatc  t  skill  in 
that  art  will  not  procure  a  man  a  place  at  court  without  some  agility  at  the 
stick.'* 

In  this  Interval  Bcntley  contributed  sditte  highly  esteemed  emendations  to 
Davies*  Tutculan  QueHiiotUf  supported  by  able  notes,  and  a  body  of  conjectural 
alterations  to  Ncodham^s  edition  of  Hleroclcs  on  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras.    In  1709  he  procured  a  rei>rint  of  Newton's  Principia  at  the 

*  Perhaps  there  was  no  situatioa  in  the  world  for  which  ho  was  so  unfitted  as  the 
headship  of  a  college.  Even  his  learning  Vas  not  of  that  quality  which  Is  required  in 
a  preceptor  or  guide  of  juvenile  studies ;  for  his  mind  was  too  rapid  to  wait  upon  the 
slow  development  of  ordinary  comprehensions.  He  had  an  exquisite  tact,  an  Intuitive 
peieeption  of  the  possibilities  of  language,  but  ho  had  lltUe  fading  for  tho  beaatics  of 
thought  and  imi^ry,  and  stQl  less  sympathy  for  tho  minds  of  'others.  He  had  proba- 
cy quite  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be  a  learner,  and  could  not  sympathetically  discover 
the  cause  of  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  intelleotual  constitution  of  an  Individual, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  Hemsterhuls,  he  would  inf  allihly  indicate  a  deficiency  of  pos- 
itive knowledge  on  any  given  topic  In  a  word,  he  could  point  out  what  was  to  be 
learned,  bat  he  could  not  teach. 

How  different  a  bslng  was  Aldrltch,  the  verf  Ideal  of  a  college  head,  who  made  those 
-who  would  not  have  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake,  love  it  for  his,  who  was  better 
pleased  to  elicit  the  talents  of  others  than  to  display  his  own— who  made  even  logic 
amiable,  by  proving  that  it  was  no  foe  to  good  fellowship— who  regulated  conviviality 
by  making  himself  its  moving  principle— planned  the  Peck-water,  loved  his  pipe,  and 
composed  **  the  bonny  Christ  Qhuzch  bells.^' 

27 
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University  pre  8.  In  1710  ho  became  Involved  In  a  controversy  with  John 
I.eClerc  and  Gronovias,  by  his  Emendations  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  In 
Decora bcr  of  the  same  year  he  issned  his  edition  of  Horace,  Trfth  a  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Oxford,  which  was  originally  intended  for  Lord  Ilalifax,  bnt  the 
ministry  chanipng,  it  was  given  to  Harlcy.  Its  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  list  of  critics  and  animadvertcrs.  One  of  them,  Dr.  King,  (who  had 
talvcn  part  in  the  former  controversy  on  Phalaris — ^being  reproached  for  his 
want  of  reading,  claimed  that  he  had  read  more  than  any  man  in  England 
besides  Fentley,  inasmach  as  he  had  read  his  book  all  through) — describes 
Horace  as  visiting  England  according  to  his  own  prophecy,  and  taking  np 
his  abode  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  puts  all  to  confusion,  consumes  im- 
moderate quantities  of  college  bread  and  ale,  and  grows  immensely  fat 
Epicuri  <le  grrge  porcn8.  John  Ker  and  Johnson  of  Nottingham,  two  school- 
masters of  wide  reputation,  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  a  learned  Scotch- 
man, attacked  the  temerily  of  Bentley*8  Emendation^.  The  intm  ion  of  the 
conjectural  readings  into  the  text  has  been  cen  nred  as  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. Many  of  them  go  to  crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  Horatlan 
fancy,  and  sheer  away  the  love-locks  which  the  world  has  doted  on.  The 
value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  extraordinary  display  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity which  the  defence  of  these  innovations  called  forth,  in  the  skilful 
allegation  of  parallel  imssages,  in  the  wonderful  adroitness  with  which  every 
line  and  every  letter  that  supports  the  proposed  change  is  hunted  out  from 
the  obscurest  corners  of  Roman  literature,  and  made  to  bear  on  the  case  jn 
point,  and  in  the  logical  dexterity  iiith  which  apparent  objections  are  turned 
into  confirmations. 

goon  after  the  publication  of  the  Horace,  Benlley  exposed  the  affectation 
of  reading  and  scholarship  In  Anthony  Collinses  ^Discourse  of  Frecthinklng,' 
in  his  *  Reply,*  which  did  Christianity  a  real  service  by  showing  that  the 
alleged  variations  in  the  Scripture  i  did  not  affect  the  sense  at  a'l.  Bnt  it 
was  not  till  ho  was  again  involved  in  his  college  sqr.ab'  le  that  he  entered  on 
a  book  which  he  d*d  not  live  to  complcte^the  restoration  of  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (»::actly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Revival  <f  Trinity  dUege  Quarrel 

As  all  proceedings  were  by  the  decease  of  the  Visitor  rendered  null  and 
void,  the  parties  now  stood  in  ttotu  quo  ante  bellvm ;  and  a  fair  opportunity 
offered  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  on  .the  basis  of  mutual  conces-ion.  No 
less  than  six  of  the  original  prosecutors  had  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
f uit,  and  of  those  that  remained,  few  possessed  vigor,  talent,  funds,  or  influ- 
ence, to  contend  against  the  Master.  Mlddlcton,  the  ablest  subscriber  of  the 
original  petition,  had  ceased  to  be  a  fellow,  and  was  yet  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  perhaps,  little  expected  that  "  Fiddling  Con- 
yers,"  as  Bentley  contemptuously  called  him,  would  achieve  %  high  name  in 
English  lltecature.  A  temporary  pacification  was  concluded.  The  scheme 
of  dividends  and  compensation  was  allowed  to  drop,  tut  for  all  tesides, 
Bentley  was  as  de  potlc  as  ever.  All  offices  were  bestowed  at  his  discretion ; 
to  oppose  him  was  to  forswear  promotion.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith, . 
Modd,  a  convenient  nonentity,  who  had  not  taken  the  statutable  degrees,  was 
made  Vice-Master;  Pathurst,  who  was  almost  blind.  Bursar ;  and  ITanbury, 
whom  the  Doctor  himself  had  charged  with  drunkenness,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  morals  of  the  students,  in  the  quality  of  senior  Dean.  In 
thus  a'ttvancing  notoriously  incompetent  persons  to  posts  of  responsibility, 
he  not  only  excluded  such  as  he  could  less  easily  manage,  but  in  effect  got 
the  whole  college  administration  into  his  OM'n  hands.    Modd  had  nothing  to 
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do  bnt  respond  Amen  to  Ma  master^s  proposition?^  and  as  Eathnrst  could  not 
sec  the  co-rounts,  and  nobody  else  was  allowed  to  look  at  them,  it  followed 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  parse,  without  checlwor  limit,  was  in  the  Doctor*s 
hands. 

As,  however,  he  could  not  thliik  hi/i  reign  secure  while  Miller  remained  a 
member  of  the  college,  he  sought  a  fresh  pretext  to  oust  the  lawyer.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  hod  cut  his  name  out  of  the  buttery-boards,  because,  not 
being  a  physician,  he  held  a  medical  fellowship.  Now  he  urged,  with  more 
sliow  of  Justice,  that  Miller,  possessing  a  pretty  estate,  fell  under  the  statute 
which  excludes  all  persons  holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  whatever, 
college  preacherships  excepted,  or  any  property  to  the  amount  of  102.  a  year, 
from  the  benefit  of  the  college.  But  unluclLily  it  happened  that  Bentley,  not 
long  before,  had  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  gentleman  of  10,000^. 
a  year,  saying  that  people  of  property  were  very  useful  members  of  the 
society.  Miller  met  this  attempt  with  a  petition,  and  a  new  set  of  articles, 
differing  little  from  the  former ;  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  Fleetwood,  re- 
fused to  take  cognizance  of  the  ease,  unless  his  right  to  be  General  Visitor 
was  ascertained.  He  would  not  visit  the  Master  unless  he  might  visit  the 
fellows  also,  and  so  for  a  time  the  matter  rested.  A  little  while  before  this, 
Bentley  had  delivered  a  visitation  charge,  in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  passionate  admirers  of  the  new 
dynasty;  for  though  he  called  King  George  Antoninus,  be  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  foreign  prince,  newly  imported,  not  to  commit  anmt 
error*.  Miller,  who  was  an  intolerant  Wh'g,  represented  this  us  sedition, 
and  a  sufficient  ground  of  expulsion ;  but  there  was  no  getting  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood to  stir.  The  expres  ion,  however,  did  the  Archdeacon  no  good  at 
court,  where  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  his  dedication  to  Harley,  nowjji 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  Bentley  managed  his  political 
relations  with  great  skill,  and  availed  himself  of  every  feasible  opportunity 
to  express  hU  loyalty  to  the  Government  de  /ado,  whether  it  were  Whig  or 
Tory. 

Oxford,  r«taining  a  traditionary  affection  for  the  grandson  of  Charles  I., 
almost  approved  the  conduct  of  her  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
had  joined  the  Pi-etendtr,  by  electing  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  his 
room.  (  ambridge,  less  devoted  to  the  exiles,  was  yet  coldly  affected  towards 
the  Whig  domination,  and  reinstated  her  Tory  representatives  at  the  general 
election  of  1715.  Riots  took  place  on  the  Pie(euder^$  birthday,  and  again  on 
that  of  King  George,  and  some  young  gownsmen  broke  windows,  and  cried 
•*No  Hanover."  This  the  Viee-Chanccllor  prudently  considered  merely  as  a 
breach  of  discipline;  but  it  wa«  Judged  expedient  that  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  should  express  tlieir  attachment  to  constitutional  monarchy,  in  the  Prot- 
estant line,  by  a  formal  act  An  address  was  got  up,  declaring  that  they  had 
ever  acknowledged  King  George  a5  their  rightful  sovereign,  reminding  him 
of  his  promises,  and  engaging  in  turn  to  train  up  the  youth  In  the  way 
they  should  go,  "  that  they  might  show  in  their  conduct  an  example  of  that 
loyalty  and  obedience  which  this  University,  purming  th$  doctrhUB  qf  our 
Churchy  has  ever  maintained."  This  testimonial  seems  to  have  been  well 
timed,  for  it  gained  from  the  king  a  present  of  Bishop  Moore^s  magnificent 
library,  consisting  df  80,000  volumes,  which,  at  Liord  Town  end*s  suggestion, 
had  been  purchased  by  the  crown  for  6,000{.,  while  the  sister  University  was 
insulted  by  being  placed  under  military  surveillance.  On  this  occasion  ap- 
peared the  well  known  epigram  by  an  unknown  hand  : 

King  George,  observing  with  Jadieious  ej« 
The  sUte  of  both  his  Universities, 
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To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse,  and  whyT^ 
That  leaned  body  winted  loyalty :' 
To  Cambridffo  books  he  sent,  as  well  dlsceming^ 
How  orach  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

Retaliated  by  Sir  W.  Browne,  founder  of  the  prizes  for  odea  and  epigrams : 

The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troOp  of  horse, 
'  For  Tones  own  no  argoment  but  force ; 
With  eqaal  skill  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  WUgs  admit  no  force  hot  argoment 

We  left  Trinity  College  in  the  year  1714  still  divided  against  itself  ;  but  the 
determined  ref cflsal  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  to  act  as  Visitor  cut  off  the  discon- 
tented party  from  all  hope  of  redress,  and  Bentley^  main  endeavors  were 
directed  to  the  exclusion  of  Miller,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  mal-contents,  who  would  do  everything  in  his  i>ower  to  keep  alive  the 
apirit  of  resistance.  But  a'  solute  as  he  was,  he  could  not  forcibly  expel  the 
obnoxious  sei^eant,  though  he  withheld  all  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship. 

Three  men  of  very  dlfforent  tempers,  talents,  and  principles,  seem  to  have 
been  ordained  to  oppose  this  supremacy  of  Bentley.  These  were  Miller, 
Mlddleton,  and  Colbatch.  Of  these  the  first  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician, 
with  a  political  conscience,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  college  with  an 
eye  to  the  advantage  which  an  important  suit  always  afibrds  to  a  rising 
counsel,  and  to  the  ^kU  which  an  ambitious  man  derives  from  opposition  to 
an  unpopular  authority.  Mlddleton,  who,  ceasing  to  be  a  fellbw  in  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the  process,  had  no  personal  Interest  in  the  quarrel,  was 
probably  incited  to  make  it  his  own  by  some  private  pique  at  the  Master,  who 
u  ed  to  call  him  '*  Fiddling  Couyers,'*  and  probably  evinced  little  respect  for 
hi4  talents,  great  as  they  afterwards  proved.  Of  all  Bentley^s  literary  op- 
ponents he  was  the  most  formidable,  and  the  least  scrupulous ;  he  was  a  man 
of  the  world.  Dr.  John  Colbatch  was  a  dry,  grave,  honest  man,  with  a 
strong^  rather  than  9kfiney  sense  of  rectitude ;  an  Inflexible  stickler  for  right,  a 
strlot  and  literal  expounder  of  the  moral  law,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit ;  somewhat  of  a  Martinet  in  matters  of  discipline, 
whoso  resolution,  once  taken,  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  conscience, 
and  who  never  forgave  an  offence  against  himself  if  he  deemed  it  an  offence 
against  justice.  His  naturally  saturnine  temperament  had  been  darkened  by 
successive  disappointments;  for  after  holding  the  honorable  station  of 
chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  Lisbon,  and  gaining  the  approbation  of 
Queen  Mary  by  a  work  on  the  religion  and  literature  of  Portugal,  he  became, 
by  especial  request,  a  private  tutor,  first  to  the  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  the  ** proud  Duke**  of  Somerset;  yet  at  forty 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  college  with  no  other  subsistence  than  his 
fellowship,  and  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  of  20'.  value.  If,  however,  as  Mld- 
dleton asserts,  his  virtue  was  deemed  "too  severe,**  and  had  'Something  dis- 
agreeable about  it,**  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  failed  to  profit  by  the  acquunt- 
ance  of  the  great.  To  make  available  the  patronage  of  courtly  bishops  and 
proud  dukes,  other  qualifications  are  necessary,  besides  severely  disagreeable 
virtue.  He  considered  himself  an  injured  man,  for  rpeaking  of  the  neglect 
he  had  experienced,  he  said,  "  that  the  hardships  he  suffered  were  aggravated 
by  some  circumstances  which  must  lie  infinitely  heavier,  and  sink  deeper  into 
an  ingenaous  mind,  than  any  temporal  loss  or  inconvenience  whatever.** 
Perhaps  he  sometimes  mistook  a  personal  resentment  for  righteous  indigna- 
tion. The  University  made  him  come  amends  by  appointing  him,  in  17D7, 
Professor  of  Casuistiy  ;  and  had  he  not  come  in  collision  with  Bentley,  he 
would  probably  have  grown  gray  In  the  study  of  civil  law  and  ecclesia  tical 
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antiquity;    h\a    favorite   reaearches   produeed  profound  and  unreadable 
treatises,  and  he  died  a  senior  fellow. 

It  was  Bentley's  determination  to  be  himself,  the  fountain  of  honor  and 
profit  to  all  his  subjects.  He  did  not  even  allow  a  gradation  of  patronage, 
but  interfered  as  decidedly  in  the  appointment  of  college  servants  as  in  the 
elections  to  scholarships  and  fellowships.  He  made  his  own  coachman 
porter,  and  afterwards  bestowed  the  same  office  (the  importance  and  picking^ 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  Unlver^ty  edacatlon  can 
calculate)  on  that  coachman^s  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

Attached  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  are  twenty  pauperes^  or 
beadsmen,  endowed  with  a  yearly  salary  of  62.,  and  a  suit  of  livery,  which 
was  once  a  respectable  competence,  and  wo  old  etlll  be  a  valuable  assistance 
to  a  decayed  housekeeper  of  re  pectable  character.  Bentley  bestowed  one  of 
these  pensions  on  an  ale-house  keeper,  who  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
want  it,  and  another  on  one  Joseph  Lindsay,  a  notorious  blackgaard,  and 
leader  of  the  Tory  mob  In  the  riots  on  the  Pretender's  birthday.  It  Is 
difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  assign  the  motive  to  such  a  flagrant 
abu«e  of  a  commendable  charity. 

The  statutes  direct  that  no  lease  sha'l  be  sealed,  nor  the  presentation  to 
any  preferment  made  out,  but  in  presence  of  the  sixteen  senior  fellows  or 
their  representatives.  Two  small'  livings  falling  vacant  about  the  same  time, 
Bentley  disposed  of  them,  ^ot  only  witiiout  observing  the  above  mentioned 
form,  but  contrary  to  routine,  and,  it  was  asserted,  for  private  consideration?. 

A  heavier  cause  of  complaint  was,  his  never  submitting  the  college  ac- 
counts to  the  Inspection  of  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  overlook 
and  check  them ;  asserting,  either  that  it  was  too  early,  or  that  the  time  was 
past -averring  statute  against  eustom,  or  custom  against  statute,  or  expe- 
diency and  his  own  prerogative  against  both,  as  suited  his  purpose.  There 
was  an  ancient  ordinance,  that,  if  the  eight  seniors  (the  legal  council  of  the 
Master,  wit': out  whose  consent  none  of  his  acts  were  esteemed  of  more 
validity  than  those  of  the  King  apart  from  his  council,  in  the  English  con- 
stitution) were  divided  among  themselves,  (in  plures  partes  dMgt  sunQ  the 
question  should  be  decided  according  to  the  vote  of  the  Master.  This  could 
only  have  been  intended  to  give  the  Master  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an 
equal  division ;  but  the  lax  clumsiness  of  its  expression  gave  Bentley  a  pre- 
text for  asserting  that,  unless  the  eight  were  unanimous  against  him;  his 
proposal,  if  slne:1y  seconded,  must  prev^L  By  this  means  It  became  almost 
morally  impossible  to  oppo  e  him;  draught  after  draught  on  the  college 
treasury  was  paid,  and  yet  there  was  no  end  of  his  demands ;  and  as  he  was 
not  less  ll'^eral  or  able  to  reward  tho^e  who  aided  his  purpose,  than  he  was 
f ure  and  powerful  to  crush  whatever  intercepted  his  path,  the  rmall  band  of 
recusants  met  with  few  recruits  among  their  immediate  juniors,  and  the  ne^ 
fellows  introduced  by  Bentley  had  little  sympathy  with  the  aggrieved  elders. 
They  were  for  the  most  part,  either  his  own  connections  and  dependents,  or 
young  men  of  high  classical  attainments,  whom  a  community  of  studios 
naturally  inclined  to  his  Interests.  Thus  the  old  fellows  were  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  an  aboriginal  people  driven  from  their  ancestral  possessions 
by  an  intruding  colony.  In  vain  did  Colbatch  protest  and  remonstrate,  and 
call  out  for  a  visitation.  The  vu  inertia  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  was  not  to  be 
overcome. 

In  this  juncture  Archbishop  Wake,  Informed  of  the.  lamentable  discord 
and  consequent  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  largest  academical  Institution 
of  Britain,  advised  a  petition  to  the  King  to  ascertain  where  the  vislUtorial 
right  was.    A. petition  was  at  once  signed  by  nineteen  fellows,  and  committed 
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to  Miller.  The  petition  was  read  in  Connelly  when  Bishop  Fleetwood  offered 
to  resign  the  ylsitatorisi  power  to  the  Crown,  the  consideration  of  which 
offer  occupied  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime  the  petition  was  in  the  At- 
tomey-GeneraVs  poclcct. 

To  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  Miller,  who  at  the  regular  election  in  Septem- 
ber attempted  to  exercise  his  right  as  fellow,  Bentiey  called  a  couple  of 
constables,  forced  him  out  of  the  Lodge,  and  detained  him  in  custody  till  the 
election  was  oyer.  He  suci^eeded  in  filling  the  vacancies  with  *  three  scholars 
and  two  nephews,'  all  of  his  way  of  thinking.  At  this  point  Bentiey  soon 
dlscoYcred  that  his  enemy  (Miller;  had  done  just  what  he  wished—written  a 
book  on  the  state  of  the  University,  and  in  it  *  uttered  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  libel  *  against  the  University,  in  consequence  of  which  ililler 
was  deprived  of  hli  Deputy-high-stewardship,  and  which  a  few  years  later 
(1720)  inclined  him  to  a  compromise — by  which  he  was  paid  one  half  his 
dues  as  a  fellow,  together  with  his  room  rent,  and  400^  for  his  law  exx>ense8 — 
he  re-igning  his  fellowship  and  withdrawing  his  own  petition  and  tliat  of 
Colbatch.  These  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  (College  treasury,  together  with 
Bentiey* s  own  cost,  and  4001.  for  the  charges  of  his  defence. 

In  1717,  by  a  ruse,  worthy  the  most  unscrupulous  politician,  Bentiey  became 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  this  capacity  the  *  Divine  Professor'  com- 
mitted new  outrages  on  the  college  statutes,  turning  the  old  dove-cote  into  a 
granary  so  as  to  rale  out  of  his  Somersham  tithe-corn,  and  other  livings,  the 
401.  stipend  to  600'.  But  in  exacting  from  his  old  enemy,  Conyers  Middleton, 
(on  his  being  created  one  of  the  Royal  Doctors  on  the  occasion  of  King 
George's  vi  it,)  a  four  guinea  fee,  Dr.  Bentiey  involved  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy which  lasted  three  years,  and  in  its  progress  he  found  himself  tiie  ruler 
of  the  first  college  without  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  the  highest  teacher  of 
theology  forbidden  to  enter  the  Univer  ity  pulpit  He  put  himself  in  con- 
tempt to  the  University  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  was  d^rsded  from  all  his 
degrees,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  Barry  Soph.  And  out  of  thi^  complication 
grew  another  crop  of  pamphlets — the  Vice-CJhanecllor  and  Bentiey  appeared 
before  the  King  in  Council— Middleton  was  tried  before  the  King*s  Bench 
and  found  guilty  of  lit>el;  Colbatch  got  Involved  in  another  law-suit,  was 
fined  for  contempt  of  court;  and  after  ten  years  Dr.  Middleton  got  back  his 
four  guineas  with  Interest;  and  in  1734  Bentiey  was  solemnly  declared  guilty 
of  dilapidating  the  goods  of  the  college  and  of  violating  its  statutesr— having 
in  the  meantime  obtained  a  complete  reversal  of  all  the  University  proceed- 
ings against  him,  and  a  peremptory  mandamus  issued  to  the  Chancellor  to 
restore  him  to  all  his  degrees,  and  to  every  other  right  and  privilege  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  But  the  sentence  of  the  Visitor  was  never  executed. 
Although  all  sorts  of  writs  were  issued,  Bentiey  held  on,  working  at  his 
edition  of  Homer,  and  showing  himself  devoid  of  all  genuine  poetic  feeling, 
as  well  as  of  all  critical  knowledge  of  hii  own  language,  by  his  emendati6n8 
of  the  text  of  Milton's  I\iradi9e  LoeL 

In  January,  1742,  Dr.  Bentiey  completed  his  eightieth  year ;  In  June  he 
presided  as  Master  of  Trinity  at  the  examination  for  University  scholarships, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742,  he  expired. 

[We  have  devoted  this  comparatively  large  space  to  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  mainly  becau'e  of  the  light  It  throws  on  the  wretched  system 
of  University  organization,  and  the  deplorable  wa  te  of  academic  endow- 
ments on  Heads,  Professor-,  and  Fellows,  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  academical  duties,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  prog^ss  of  literature 
and  science,  as  things  were  managed  at  least,  In  the  last  century.] 
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THOMAS  GRAT.~«T.  PZTBR'S  OOLUBGB,  1733-1*736. 

Tbsvab  GsATf  whose  membenhip  adda  luster  to  two  colleges  at  Cambridge— 
Peterhoutte,  in  which  he  resided  as  an  undergraduate  for  three  jearK,  and  out  of 
which  while  a  Fellow  he  was  driven  by  the  impertinences  of  a  few  young  men 
of  fortune  who  resided  in  the  same  staircase ;  and  Pembroke,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  from  1756  to  1771 — hoarding  the  sweets  of  knowledge,  but  ren- 
deiing  to  the  University  or  to  the  world  little  service  by  his  pen  or  voice,  even 
after  he  became  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  History.  University  life 
was  no  more  congenial  to  him  than  to  Wordsworth  a  half  century  later,  although 
both  oould  appreciate  the  poetic  aspects  of  the  place.  In  a  letter  to  his  Eton 
friend  West,  who  had  found  Oxford  *•  with  its  ale  and  owls '  no  less  repulsive,  he 
writes  in  1736,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  withdut  his  degree ; 

Yon  must  know  that  I  do  not  take  degrees,  and,  alter  this  term^  shall  have ' 
-nothing  more  of  coUe^  impertinencies  to  undergo,  which  I  trust  will  be  some 

fleasune  to  you,  as  it  is  a  great  one  to  me.  I  have  endured  lectures  daily  and 
ourly  since  I  came  last,  supported  by  the  hope  of  being  shortly  at  full  liberty  to 
f'l ve  myself  up  to  my  fnenos  and  classical  companions,  who,  poor  souls  1  tbonsh 
see  them  fallen  into  great  contempt  with  most  people  here,  yet  I  Van  not  help 
sticking  to  them,  and  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  (I  tniuk)  love  them  the  better 
Ibr  it ;  and,  indeed,  what  can!  do  else  ?  Must  I  plunge  into  metaphysics  ?  Alas  I 
I  can  not  see  in  the  dark ;  nature  has  not  fumiNied  me  with  tJie  optics  of  a  cat. 
Must  I  pore  upon  mathematics  ?  Alas  I  I  can  not  see  in  too  much  light ;  I  am  no 
eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  would  not  give  four 
iSuthings  to  demonstntte  this  ever  so  clearly  ;  and  IT  these  be  the  profits  of  life, 

E've  me  the  amusements  of  it.  The  people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it  seems, 
low  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  mc  with 
any  ambition  of  beine  like  him.  Surely  it  was  of  this  place,  now  Cambridfo, 
but  formerly  known  Dy  the  name  of  Baoylon,  that  the  prophet  spoke  when  ne 
Mid,  ^  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be 
lull  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there ; 
their  forts  and  towers  shall  be  a  den  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses ;  there  shoU  the 
great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatcn,  and  gather  under  her  shadow ;  it 
■hall  be  a  court  of  dragons ;  the  screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for 
herself  a  place  of  rest.'  You  see  here  is  a  pretty  collection  of  desokt^  animals, 
which  is  verified  in  this  town  to  a  tittle,  and  perhaps  it  may  also  allude  to  your 
habitation,  for  you  know  all  types  may  be  taken  by  abundance  of  handles ;  how- 
ever, I  derjr  your  owls  to  match  mine. 

And  yet  the  same  pen  a  few  years  later  could  write : 

*  Ye  brown  o'or-arching  Groves, 

That  Contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingeoi  with  delight ! 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo*a  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloistera  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side  and  soft^eyed  Melancholy.' 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 

There  sit  the  Sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine, 

The  Few,  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undiscover'd  dime. 

Bapt  in  celestial  transport  they. 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,,  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  cfennine  ardor  stole. 

'Twas  Milton  stnick  the  deep- toned  shell. 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell^ 

Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime. 

And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  liHtcns  to  the  rhyme. 

Alexander  Pope,  not  a  University  man,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Dunciad, 
has  handled  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  this  period  with  merciless  severity. 
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OODB  Of  BaQULAnON»^l760. 

The  following  is  a  sumniMy  of  the  New  Cods^  is  it  was  called,  which 
followed  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Chancellor  in  1748 : 

'  1.  Every  person  in  sUUu  pupiUari  shall  wear  clpthes  of  a  grave  color  in  the 
judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  University,  without  lace  fringe  or  embroideiy, 
without  coffis  or  capes  of  a  different  color  fh>m  their  coats.' 

Fellow-Commoner  graduates  to  wear  the  proper  habit  of  their  degree. 

B.  A.  to  wear  gowns  *  of  prunello  or  of  princes  stuff.* 

2.  Eellow-Oommoner  to  wear  their  *  proper  gown,  cap,  and  band.* 

3.  4.  No  one  in  statu  pupiUari  to  keep  a  servant  or  horse,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians  and  the  bead  of  his  college. 

6.  No  person  in  statu  pupillari  to  go  to  a  coffee-house,  teunis-court,  cricket* 
ground,  &a,  between  9  and  12  a.  ic. 

6.  A  fine  of  sixpence  for  not  attending  the  Universitj  Sermon.  A  distriba- 
tion  of  seats  in  the  gaUeriea  of  St  Mary's.    Sizars  to  mark  the  absentees. 

7.  8.  Tavern  keepers  and  coffee-house  keepers  not  to  allow  bills  above  20«. 
Nor  to  serve  wine,  punch,  or  any  other  strong  liquor,  after  11  p.  M. 

9.  10.  No  one  to  ride  or  drive  out  of  Cambridge  without  leave  of  his  tutor 
or  master  of  the  College.    Nor  to  be  out  of  his  College  after  11  p.  M. 

11.  Respect  to  be  shown  to  superiors^  Any  M.  A.  may  demand  a  man's 
name  and  College. 

12.  Dining  in  a  coffee-bouse  forbidden  .except  as  under  Statute  XLYIF. 

13.  Guns  and  sporting  doss  forbidden.  * 

14.  Noblemen  and  Felloe-Commoners  to  he  amenable  to  discipline  upon  a 
Declaration. 

15.  16.  Keepin^f  evil  company,  *  breaking  windows,  making  and  fomenting 
riots  and  disturbances,'  are  to  be  punished. 

17.  Dice  forbidden;  also  cards,,  except  for  smaU  sums^  and  at  statuti^ble 
times. 

The  existence  of  these  regulations  presupposes  a  state  of  manners  and 

morals  not  very  creditable  to  the  University  authorities,  and  the  attempt 

to  enforce  them  led  to  disturbances  which  found  their  way  into  tho 

courts  and  the  public  journals,  and  lasted  for  Beveral  years. 

LIFE  OF  A  SENIOR   FELLOW  AT  CAKBRIDQB — 1758. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Cam- 
bridge, appeared  in  No.  28,  December  2,  1758,  of  the  Idler  edited  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  warranted  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  Com- 
mon Place  Book  of  the  Journalist: 

« 

'Monday,  9  o'clock. — ^Turned  off  my  bed-maker  for  waking  me  at  eight 
Weather  rainy.  Consulted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a  ride  before 
dinner.' 

*  10  o'clock. — After  break&st,  transcribed  half  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman. 
N.B. — Never  to  transcribe  any  more  fram  Calamy :  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  at  my  curacy, 
having  one  volume  of  the  author  lying-in  her  parlor  window.' 

'11  o'clock. — Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem.  My  Mountain  will  be  fit 
to  drink  in  a  month's  time.  N.B. — ^To  remove  the  five-year-old  Port  into  the 
new  bin  on  the  left  band.' 

'  12  o'clock. — Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my  weather-glass  again.  Quick- 
silver very  low.    Shaved.    Barber's,  band  shakes.' 

'  1  o'clock. — Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  seal.  N.B. — ^The  shrimp  sauce  not 
so  good  as  Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  1  used  to  eat  in  London  last  winter  .at  the 
Mitre  in  Fleet  street.  Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  surprised  me 
over  it.  We  finished  two  bottles  of  Port  together,  and  were  very  cheerfuL 
Mem. — To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  next  Wednesday.  One  of  the  dishes 
a  leg  of  pork  and  pease,  by  my  desire.' 
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'  6  o'dock. — ^Newspaper  in  the  oommon  room.' 

'  7  o'clock. — Retamed  to  my  room  made  a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed 
before  9;  did  not  &11  asleep  before  10,  a  young  fellow-oommoner  being  yery 
Doiay  over  my  head.' 

*  Tuesday,  9  o'clock. — Rose  squeamish.  A  fine  morning.  Weather-glass 
very  high.* 

'  10  o'clock. — Ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  to  the  five-mile  stone  on  the  New  * 
Market  road.    Appetite  gets  better.     A.  pack  of  houndis,  in  full  cry,  crossed  the 
road,  aud  startled  my  horse.' 

'  12  o'clock. — Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on  my  table  to  be  in  London  the  19th 
inst    Bespoke  a  new  wig.' 

*  1  o'clock. — At  dinner  in  the  halL  Too  much  wator  in  the  soup.  Dr.  Dry 
always  orders  the  beef  to  be  salted  too  much  for  me.' 

*  2  o'clock. — In  the  oommon  room.  Dr.  Dry  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  gentle- 
man  who  kept  the  gout  out  of  his  stomach  by  drinking  old  Madeira.  Gonver- 
Ipation  chiefly  on  the  expeditions.  Company  broke  up  at  four.  Dr.  Dry  and 
myself  played  at  backgammon  for  a  brace  of  snipes.    Won.' 

'  5  o'clock. — At  the  coffee  room.  Met  Mr.  H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight 
of  the  Monitor.' 

'7  o'clock. — Returned  home,  and  stirred  my  fire.  Went  to  the  oommon 
room,  and  supped  on  the  snipes  wiili  Dr.  Dry.' 

'  8  o'clock. — Began  the  evening  in  the  common  room.  Dr.  Dry  told  several 
storiea.    Were  very  merry.    Our  new  fellow,  that  studies  physics,  very  talka* 

tive  towards  12.    Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss :  to  drink  tea 

with  me  soon.    Impertinent  blockhead !' 

^WsDyssDAT,  9  o'clock. — Alarmed  with  pain  in  my  ancle.  Q.  The  gout? 
Fear  I  can't  dine  at  Petorhouae ;  but  I  hope  a  ride  will  set  all  to  rights.  WeA> 
ther-glass  below  fair.' 

'  10  o'clock. — Mounted  my  horse,  though  the  weather  suspicious.  Pain  in 
my  ande  entirely  gone.  Catched  in  a  shower  coming  back.  Convinced  that 
my  weather-glass  is  the  best  in  Cambridge.' 

'  12  o'clock. — Dressed.  Sauntered  up  to  the  Fishmonger's  hill.  Met  Mr.  H. 
and  went  with  him  to  Peterhouae.  Cook  made  us  wait  thirty-six  minutes  be- 
yond the  time.  The  company,  some  of  my  Emanuel  friends.  For  dinner^  a 
pair  of  soals,  a  leg  of  pork  and  pease,  among  other  things.  Mem. — Pease  pud- 
ding not  boiled  enough.    Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced  in  my  presence.' 

*  12  o'clock. — After  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ancle  retuma  Dull  all  the  afl»r- 
noon.  Rallied  for  being  no  company.  Mr.  H.'s  account  of  the  accommodationa 
on  the  road  in  his  Bath  journey.' 

'  6  o'clock. — Got  into  spirits.  Never  was  more  chatty.  We  sat  late  at  whist. 
Mr.  H.  and  self  agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at  the  old 
house  on  the  London  road  to-morrow.' 

'THUB8DAT,  9  o'ckxsk. — ^My  seamstress.  8he  has  lost  the  measure  of  my 
wrist     Forced  to  be  measured  again.    The  baggage  has  got  a*  trjck  of  smiling. 

'10  to  11  o'clock. — Made  some  rappee-snulT  Bead  the  Magazines.  Re- 
ceived a  present  of  pickles  from  Miss  Pilcocks.  Mem. — ^To  send  in  return  some 
collared  eel,  which  I  know  both  the  old  Lady  and  Miss  are  fond  of.' 

*  11  o'clock.— Glass  very  high.  Mounted  at  the  gate  with  Mr.  H.  Horse 
skittish  and  wants  exercise.  Arrive  at  the  old  house.  AH  the  provisions  be- 
spcke  by  some  rakish  fellow:Oommoner  in  the  next  room,  who  has  been  on  a 
scheme  to  New  Market  Could  get  nothing  but  mutton-chops  off  the  worst 
end.    Port  very  new.    Agreed  to  try  some  other  house  to-morrow ' 

Here  the  Journal  breaks  off;  for  the  next  morning,  as  my  friend  in- 
fonns  me,  our  genial  academic  was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout ; 
and,  at  present,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of  that  disease.  But  I  believe  we 
have  lost  nothing  by  this  interruption :  since  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Journal  through  the  remainder  of  the  week  would  most 
probably  have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated  relation  of  the 
same  drcumstances  of  Idling  and  luxury. 
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Wordsworth's  Residence  in  SL  John's.    1*787-1791. 

No  author  of  eminence  of  St  John's  College  has  left  so  full  a  a  record 
of  his  impressions  while  a  resident  in  the  Uniyersitj  as  the  poet  Words- 
worth. In  *  TJie  Prelude^  or  Growth  of  his  own  Mind^'  began  in  1799 
*  [in  the  poet's  27th  year,]  and  prosecuted,  from  time  to  time,  until  his  final 
oorrections  in  the  year  1882,  but  not  published,  till  after  his  death,  in  the 
summer  of  1850,  Book  Third  is  devoted  to  his  residence  in  Cambridge, 
which  began  in  October,  1787,  and  closed  in  January,  1791,  when  he 
took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  record  is  not  very  complimentaiy 
to  the  college — for  its  occupations,  its  studies,  or  the  spirit  inspired  in  its 
members.  His  biographer  and  nephew.  Canon  Wordsworth,  in  treating 
of  this  portion  of  the  poet's  life,  remarks :  *  In  some  respects  he  was  not 
yery  well  prepared  to  profit  by  the  influences  of  the  University.  His 
previous  scholastic  training  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  quali^  him  for 
pursuing  the  studies  of  Cambridge  with  the  same  prospect  of  success  as 
was  within  reach  of  students  tutored  in  the  great  public  schools.  Hence, 
intellectually,  he  and  the  University  were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  each 
other.  Besides,  he  had  never  been  subject  to  restraint ;  his  school  days 
were  days  of  freedom ;  and  latterly,  since  the  death  of  his  parents,  he 
was  almost  entirely  his  own  master.  He  was  not  prepared  by  habit  or 
disposition  to  submit  with  genial  affection  and  reverent  humility  to  the 
discipline  of  a  college ;  especially  when  that  discipline  was  administered 
by  some  who  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  its  true  meaning,  and  did 
not  embody  its  spirit  in  their  lives. 

'But,  on  the  other  hand,  William  Wordswort^  brought  with  him  to 
Cambridge  an  imagination  elevated,  an  intellect  enlarged,  and  affections 
solemnized,  by  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  nature  in  their  most 
miyestic  form.  And  he  had  a  clear  sense  of  what  was  noble,  just,  and 
true.  l[f  therefore,  the  tone  of  the  Uriiversity  had  then  been  higher 
than  it  was — if  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  University,  and  espec- 
ially of  its  rulers,  had  been  holier — if  a  spirit  of  dignified  self-respect 
and  severe  self-denial  had  breathed  in  their  deportment — and  if  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  what  was  due  to  the  memory  and  injunctions  of 
their  founders  and  benefactors,  and  a  religious  reverence  for  the  inherit* 
anoe  of  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  bequeathed  to  them  by  antiquity, 
had  manifested  itself  in  their  practice ;  then,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
the  authentic  influence  of  the  academic  system  would  have  made  itself 
felt  by  him.  Cambridge  would  have  stamped  its  image  upon  the  mind 
of  Wordsworth ;  he  would  have  paid  it  dutiful  homage,  filial  obedience, 
and  affectionate  veneration. 

'But,  at  that  period  of  academic  history,  the  case  was  otherwise. 
Hence  he  felt  himself  to  stand  at  a  higher  elevation  of  moral  dignity  than 
some  of  his  teachers.  The  youthful  undergraduate  looked  down  upon 
some  of  his  instructors.  He  saw  sacred  services  provided  day  after  day, 
morning  and  evening,  by  his  college,  and  he  found  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
students  were  statutably  required  to  attend  them.    But  he  looked  in 
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yain  for  the  presence  of  many  of  those  who  ate  the  bread  of  the  found- 
ers, and  were  supposed  to  administer  the  statutes,  and  had  bound  them- 
Belves  by  solemn  engagements  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  college,  and  to 
be  examples  to  the  younger  members  of  the  society,  and  especially  to 
maintain  that  collegiate  unity  which  can  not  subsist  without  religious 
communion. 

*  He  felt  that  there  was  something  like  hollow  mockery  and  protoe 
hypocrisy  in  this.  He  resented  it  as  an  affront  to  himself  and  -  to  his 
fellow-students,  as  members  of  the  academic  body.  And,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  ardent  and  enthusiastic  minds,  he  charged  the  institution  with 
the  sins  of  those  who  professed  to  administer  its  laws,  but  in  practice 
yiolated  them.  He  would  have  visited  the  offenses  of  the  governors  on 
the  system  which  they  abused.  He  would  have  suspended  the  daily 
service  in  the  collie  chapels,  because  some  of  the  fellows  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  neglected  those  services,  and  led  self-indulgent  or  irreligious 
lives.' 

First  Impresaions  of  Ccmibridge. 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels 
Boiled  over  a  wide  plain  o'erhung  with  doads, 
And  nothing  cheered  oar  way  till  first  we  saw 
^  The  loDg-roofed  chapel  of  King^s  College  lift 

Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Advancing,  we  Espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  tasseled  cap. 
Striding  along  as  if  overtasked  by  Time, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  and  air; 
He  passed — ^nor  was  I  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew, 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 

In  the  midst  of  acquaintances  whom  he  had  known  at  school  or  at  home, 
pure  simple  school-boys,  now  hung  round  with  honor  and  importance ' — 

in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved ; 
•     Questions,  directions,  warnings,  and  advice. 
Flowed  in  upon  me,  firom  all  sides ;  firesh  day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure  I  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  business  and  expense,  and  went 
From  shop  to  shop  about  my  own  afiairs. 

I  was  the  Dreamer,  they  the  Dream ;  I  roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectadb ; 
Oowns  grave,  or  gaudy,  doctors,  students,  streets. 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gateways,  towers: . 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 
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Jiooms  in  Si  JohxC$  CoUege, 

The  Evangelist  St.  John  mj  patron  was: 
Three  Gothic  oourts  are  his,  and  in  the  first 
Was  mj  abiding  place,  a  nook  obscure ; 
Bighf  underneath,  the  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  less  tunable  than  bees, 
But  hardlj  less  industrious ;  with  shrill  notes 
Of  sharp  command  and  scolding  intermixed. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock. 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  daj, 
Slip  by  him  unproclaimed,  and  told  the  hours 
Twice  over  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbor  too ; 
And  ftx>m  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favoring  stars^  I  could  behold 
The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  fiice, 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alona 

OpifiyUm  of  OoOege  Labora-^Lave  of  Ifature. 

Of  College  labors,  of  the  Lecturer's  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could  stand, 
With  loyal  students  &ithAil  to  their  booka^ 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants, 
And  honest  dunces— of  important  days, 
Exammations,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance  I  of  excessive  hopes^ 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fean» 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad, 
Let  others  that  know  mora  speak  as  they  know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me, 
And  little  won. 

Oft  when  the  dazsling  show  no  iooger  new 
Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  ofttunes  did  I  quit 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings  and  gco^ss 
And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
Far  firom  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds  sublime 
With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 
Drooped  not ;  but  there  into  herself  returning^ 
With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  heretofore. 
At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognized 
Her  native  instincts :  let  me  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  lang|hage,  say  that  now  I  felt 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine, 
To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  ciroumatanoe,  how  fer  soever  changed 
In  youth,  or  ft?  be  changed  in  manliood^s  prime. 
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And  7«l 

This  was  a  gladflome  time.    Conld  I  behold— 

WhOf  less  insensible  than  sodden  day 

In  a  sea-river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 

Conld  have  beheld, — with  undelighted  heart. 

So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 

A  congregation  in  its  budding  time 

Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  allM  onoe 

So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 

Of  lifers  sweet  season — could  have  seen  unmoved 

That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 

Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 

So  fiunous  through  the  world  ?    To  me,  at  leasts 

It  was  a  goodly  prospect :  for,  in  sooth, 

Though  I  had  learnt  betimes  to  stand  unpropped, 

And  independent  musings  pleased  me  so 

That  spells  seemed  on  me  when  I  was  alone, 

Yet  could  I  only  cleave  to  solitude 

In  lonely  places ;  if  a  throng  was  near 

That  way  I  leaned  by  nature ;  for  my  heart 

Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

CompanVinahipi^ 
Friendships,  aoquaintancee,  were  welcome  all 
We  sauntered,  placed,  or  rioted ;  we  talked 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours 
Drifted  about  along  the  streets  and  walks. 
Bead  lazily  in  trivial  booka^  went  forth 
To  gallop  tlirough  the  country  in  blind  seal 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  (m*  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the  stars 
Come  forth,  perhaps  without  one  quiet  thought 

ImaginatioB  deply 
And  yet  not  utterly.    I  could  not  prmi 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the  ake|Nl 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men, 
Unmoved.    I  could  not  always  lightly  pass 
Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where  they  had  slept, 
Wake  where  they  had  waked,  range  that  indosute  old, 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  noble  feeling,  that  those  spiritual  men, 
Even  the  great  Kewton's  own  ethereal  self, 
Seemed  humbled  in  these  precincts  thence  to  be 
The  more  endeared.    Their  several  memories  here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  4>ortraits  clothed 
With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  that  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaired. 
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Wordsworth  in  college  kept  up  his  studies  in  English  literature— par- 
ticularly with 

Chaucer — Spenser — UiUon. 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  at  Tromping^n 
I  laughed  with  Chauoer  in  the  hawthorn  shade ; 
Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his  tales 
Of  amoroos  passion.    And  that  gentle  Bard, 
Chosen  by  th#  Muses  for  their  Page  of  State — 
Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven 
With  the  moon^s  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft  pace^ 
I  called  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend  1 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who,  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth — 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, 
Soul  awful — if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awM  soul — I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth — 
A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look. 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
Among  the  band  of  my  compeers  was  one 
Whom  chance  had  stationed  in  the  very  room 
Honored  by  Milton's  name.    0  temperate  Bard  I 
Be  it  confest  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
Libations,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since. 

The  academic  life  of  an  undergraduate,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  hour 
and  place,  dissatisfied  and  ill  at  ease,  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  to 
all  lofty  aspirations,  and  lead  only  to  aimless  projects  and  indecisive 
judgments,  unless  recalled  by  some  timely  voice,  or  more  potent  exam- 
ple— and  this  voice  and  example  he  had  not 

In  this  mixed  sort 
The  months  passed  on,  remissly,  not  given  up 
To  willful  alienation  from  the  right, 
Or  walks  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vague 
And  loose  indifference,  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch— duty  and  zeal  dismissed, 
Yet  nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  stead  the  needful  work. 
The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Beposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  fiiiled  to  beat 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
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To  a  floating  island,  an  amphibioua  spot 

Unaound,  of  spongy  texture,  jet  withal 

Not  wanting  a  &ir  face  of  water  weeds 

And  pleasant  flowers.    The  thirst  of  living  pTaise, 

Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  the  sight 

Of  those  long  vistas,  saored  cataoomba, 

Where  mighty  minds  lie  visibly  entombed, 

Have  often  stirred  the  heart  of  youth,  and  bred 

A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline. — 

Alas  I  such  high  emotion  touched  not  me. 

Look  was  there  none  within  these  walla  to  shame 

My  easy  spirits,  and  discountenanpe 

Their  light  composure,  fiu*  less  to  instill 

A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  flrmly  addressed 

To  puissant  efforts. 

Nature  and  Art  ahoM  Worhtogdhar, 

Oh,  what  joy 
To  see  a  sanctuary  for  our  country's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  be 
Its  own  protection ;  a  primeval  grove^ 
Where,  though  the  shades  with  cheeHulneas  were  filled, 
Nor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds 
In  under-coverts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of  awe ; 
A  habitation  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures ;  a  domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  in ;  a  haunt 
In  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  riveh^  and  the  pelican 
Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought 
Might  sit  and  sun  himself — ^Alas  I  Alas  I 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked ; 
Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflies,  ears  vexed 
By  chattering  po^Hnjays ;  the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  gaudy  region. 

Scholars  in  (he  Ofden  Time, 
Different  sight 
Those  venerable  Doctors  saw  of  old, 
When  all  who  dwelt  within  these  fiunous  walls 
Led  in  abstemiousness  a  studious  life ; 
When,  in  forlorn  and  naked  chambers  cooped 
And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books  they  hung 
Like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  way 
In  silence^  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  ftthered.    Princes  then 
At  matins  froze,  and  couched  at  curfew-time^ 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  seal  to  prise 
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Spare  diet,  patient  labor,  and  plain  weed& 

0  sea  of  ArCa !  renowned  throughout  the  world  I 

Far  different  service  in  those  homely  dajii  • 

The  Muses'  modest  nurslings  underwent 

From  their  first  childhood :  in  that  glorious  time 

When  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  ih>m  far, 

Bounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trumpet,  roused 

Peasant  and  king ;  when  bojs  and  youths,  the  growth 

Of  ragged  Tillages  and  crazj  huts, 

Forsook  their  homes,  and,  errant  in  the  quest 

Of  Patron,  fiunous  school  or  friendly  nook, 

Where,  pensioned,  they  In  shelter  might  sit  down, 

From  town  to  town  and  through  wide-scattered  realms 

Journeyed  with  ponderous  folios  in  their  hands ; 

And  oden,  starting  fVom  some  covert  place. 

Saluted  the  chance  eoiner  on  the  road, 

Crying,  '  An  oboltts,  tk  penny  give 

To  a  poor  scbdar !' — when  illustrious  mm 

Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constiainedy 

Bucer,  Erasmus,  or  Mdancthon,  read. 

Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 

By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper  light 

Oolkg^  Cfrovea  in  Winter, 
All  winter  long,  wfaettevei'  ftw  to  choose. 
Did  I  by  night  fi^quent  the  college  groves 
And  tributary  Walks ;  the  last,  and  oft 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  hours  of  silence,  till  the  porter's  bell, 
A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  c^  nine^ 
Bang,  with  its  blunt,  unceremonions  voice. 
Inexorable  summons  I    Lofty  elms. 
Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess. 
Bestowed  composure  Ott  a  neighborhood 
Uhpeaoeful  in  itself.    A  single  tree. 
With  sinuous  trunk,  boughs  exquitntely  wreathed^ 
Grew  there ;  an  ash  which  wmter  for  himself 
Decked  as  in  pride,  and  with  outlandish  grace: 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top. 
The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were  green 
With  dusteripg  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seecjfi 
^hat  hung  in  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.    Often  have  I  stood 
Foot-bound,  uplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  fh)Bty  moon.    The  hemisphere 
Of  magic  fiotion  verse  of  mine  perobance 
•  May  never  tread ;  but  scarcely  Spenser's  self 
Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  in  his  youth, 
Or  could  more  bright  appearance  create 
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Of  human  forms  with  saperhamaa  powers, 
Than  I  beheld,  loitering  on  calm,  dear  nights^ 
Alone,  beneath  this  faiiy  work  of  earth. 

Mo^MiMM  of  Oompetiiion, 

I  did  not  loye^ 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  coarse 
Of  our  scholastic  studies ;  could  have  wished 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  an  ampler  range 
And  freer  pace ;  but  more,  far  more,  I  grieved 
To  see  displayed  among  an  eager  few. 
Who  in  the  field  of  contest  persevered, 
Passions  unworthy  of  youth's  generous  heart 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid. 
When  so  disturbed,  whatever  palms  are  won. 
From  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  shoal 
Of  more  unthinking  natures,  easy  minds 
And  pillowy ;  yet  not  wanting  love  that  makes 
The  day  pass  lightly  on,  when  foresight  sleeps, 
And  wisdom  and  pledges  interchanged 
With  our  own  inner  being  are  forgot. 

Private  Reading — Foetic  AapiraUoni. 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society 
Belaxing  in  their  hold,  henceforth  I  lived 
More  to  myself.    Two  winters  may  be  passed 
Without  a  separate  notice :  many  books 
Were  skimmed,  devoured,  or  studiously  perused. 
But  with  no  settled  plan. 

The  Poet*s  soul  was  with  me  at  that  time ; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  overflow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  future  years 
Lacked  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams^ 
No  few  of  which  have  since  been  realized ; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Four  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week, 
Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth, 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten ;  yet  for  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the  hills^ 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers.    Those  were  the  dvys 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
With  firmness,  hitherto  but  lightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  that  I  might  leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure  hearts 
Should  reverence.    The  instinctive  humbleness, 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and  thought 
Of  printed  books  and  authorship,  began 
To  melt  away ;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  was  softened  down  and  seemed 
Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 

Of  modest  sympathy. 

28 
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Wordsworth  in  1820  (May  80),  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  refers  to  Cam- 
bridge in  no  unfilial  strain  : 

Te  sacred  nurseries  of  blooming  youth  I 

Id  whose  collegiate  shelter  England's  flowers 

Expand,  enjoying  through  their  vernal  hours 

The  air  of  hberty,  the  light  of  truth ; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Timers  gnawing  tooth, 

Yet,  0  ye  spires  of  Oxford  I  domes  and  towers ! 

Gardens  and  groves !  your  presence  overpowers 

The  soberness  of  reason :  till,  in  sooth. 

Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange, 

I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam,  to  range 

Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet ; 

Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 

The  stream  like  windings  of  thai  glorious  street, — 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown ! 

80NN*ET — king's  COLLEGE  CHAPEl^  CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense, 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned — 

Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white  robed  scholars  only — this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  flne  intelligence  I 

Give  all  thou  canst:  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  mnn  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

"Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

king's  college  chapel. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.     Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  groveling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  throusrh  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubble's  burst,  arid  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshhold  ;  whore  the  wreath 
Of  awe-slruck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  dead. 

William  WordstoorOu 
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OXFORD. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime, 

Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mosssj  vest  of  time ; 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence, 

At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defense ; 

Ye  cloisters  pale,  that,  lengthening  to  the  sight, 

To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  invite; 

Ye  high-arched  walks,  where  ofl  the  whispers  clear 

Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poets  ear; 

Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 

Ifer  holy  hj'mns  of  ever-echoing  praise, — 

Lol  your  loved  Isis,  from  the  bordering  vale, 

With  all  a  mother's  fondness,  bids  you  hail, — 

Hail,  Oxford,  hail!  of  all  that's  good  and  great 

Of  all  that's  fair,  the  guardian  and  the  seat; 

Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  generous  aim, 

By  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame  I 

Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty, 

As  Athens  learned,  as  Lacedemon  free! 

Even  now,  confessed  to  my  adoring  eyes, 
In  awful  ranks  thy  gifled  sons  arise. 
Tuning  to  knightly  tale  his  British  reeds, 
Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads: 
His  hoary  head  o'erlooka  the  gazing  choir, 
And  beams  on  all  around  celestial  fire. 
"With  graceful  step  see  Addison  advance, 
The  sweetest  child  of  Attic  elegance : 
See  Chillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  explore, 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  ancient  lore : 
To  all  but  his  beloved  embrace  denied, 
8ee  Locke  lead  Reason,  his  majestic  bride : 
See  Hammond  pierce  Religion's  golden  mine. 
And  spread  the  treasured  stores  of  truth  divine. — T.  Wharton. 

ON  REVISITING  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OAUBRIDGE. 

I  have  a  debt  of  my  heart's  own  to  thee. 

School  of  my  soul  1  old  lime  and  cloister  shade  1 

"Which  I,  strange  suitor,  should  lament  to  see 

Fully  acquitted  and  exactly  paid. 

The  first  ripe  taste  of  manhood's  best  delights, 

Knowledge  imbibed,  while  mind  and  heart  agree, 

In  sweet  belated  talk  on  winter  nights, 

"With  friends  whom  growing  time  keeps  dear  to  me; — 

Such  things  I  owe  tliee,  and  not  only  these : 

I  owe  thee  the  far-beaconing  memories 

Of  the  young  dead^  who,  having  crossed  the  tide 

Of  Life  where  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  clear, 

Now  cast  their  brightness  from  the  farther  side 

On  the  dark-flowing  hours  I  breast  in  fear. 

Richard  Monkton  Milnp — lAyrd  Houghton. 

ON  REVISITING  OXFORD. 

I  never  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 
Oxford !  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say 
(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away),    • 
'  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swells, 
Heard  afler  years  of  absence,  from  the  vale   , 
Where  Cherwell  winds.'    Most  true  it  speaks  the  tale 
Of  days  departed,  and  its  voice  recalls 
Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scattered  wide 
By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls  1 

WiUiam  Lisle  Bowles. 
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LINES  ON  REVISmNa  TRINITT  COLLBGI. 

I  pA8t  beside  the  reTerend  walls, 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown ; 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town 
And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  onoe  more  in  college  ftnes 

The  storm  their  high  built  organs  nudce, 

And  thunder-music^  rolling  shake 
The  prophets,  blazoned  on  |he  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout. 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 

Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 
And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 

Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past, 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt 

Another  name  was  on  the  door: 

I  lingered ;  all  within  was  noise 

Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art 

And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 
And  all  the  frame-work  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he 

Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 

We  lent  him.    Who,  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  firee  ' 

From  point  to  point  with  power  and  graoe^ 

And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 

To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  &ce, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Tbnntbon.    Jn  Memoriam, 
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OHABLBB  ISTOB  BBISTKD — FITX  TBAB8  IK  TBIKITT,   1840-44. 

First  ImpresawM  of  Ihe  Town  and  Gown. 

Imag^e  the  most  irregular  town  that  can  bo  imagined,  streets  of  the  veiy 
erookedest  kind,  twisting  about  like  those  in  a  nightmare,  and  not  unfrequently 
bringing  70a  back  to  the  same  point  you  started  flrom.  Borne  of  these  tortuous 
lanes  are  without  troUoin^  like  the  streets  of  old  Continental  towns ;  but  it  is  more 
common  to  find  a  passage  or  short  street  all  tidewalb—tA  we  call  what  the  Eng- 
lish call  oameiway — without  any  carriage  road.  The  houses  are  low  and  antique ; 
sometimes  their  upper  stories  project  out  into  and  over  the  narrow  pathway, 
making  it  stiH  narrower ;  and  their  lower  stories  are  usually  occupied  as  shops — 
tailors  and  booksellers  being  the  predominant  varieties.  Every  now  and  then 
your  road  passes  over  a  muddy  little  river,  not  larger  than  a  tolerable  canal, 
which  rambles  through  and  about  die  town  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  so  that  in  what- 
«9«r  direction  you  walk  from  any  point,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  a  bridge 
before  long.    Such  is  the  town  of  Cambridge — the  bridge  over  the  Cam, 

Among  these  narrow,  ugly,  and  dirty  streets,  are  tumbled  in,  as  it  were  at  ran- 
dom (for  the  whole  place  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dancing  to  Amphion's  music, 
and  he  had  left  off  in  the  middle  of  a  very  complicated  figure)  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  academical  buildings  in  the  world.  However  their  style  of  architecture 
may  vary,  according  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  built  or  rebuilt,  they  agree 
in  one  essential  feature :  all  the  colleges  are  constructed  in  quadrangles  or  cowrU; 

And  round  the  oool  (rreen  courts  there  rant  a  row 

Of  oloiften,  branched  like  mtfhtj  woods. 
Echoing  all  nirht  to  the  sonorous  flow 

Of  spouted  fountain  flciods. 

And,  as  in  course  of  years  the  population  of  every  college,  except  one  (Downing), 
has  outgrown  the  original  quadrangle,  new  courts  have  been  added,  so  that  the 
larger  foundations  have  three,  and  one  (St.  John's)  has  four  courts.  Sometimes 
the  *  old  court,'  or  primitive  part  of  the  building,  presents  a  handsome  front  to 
the  largest  street  near  it ;  but  frequently  as  if  to  show  its  independence  of,  and 
contempt  for,  the  town,  it  retires  frt>m  the  street  altogether,  showing  the  passer- 
by only  its  ugliest  wall,  and  smallest,  shabbiest  gate. 

Tou  enter,  then,  by  a  portal  neither  particularly  large  nor  very  striking  in  its 
appearance,  but  rather  the  reverse,  into  a  spacious  and  elegant  square.  There  are 
neat  grass-plots  and  walks,  a  fountun  in  the  center ;  on  one  side  stands  a  well- 
proportioned  chapel,  in  one  comer  you  catch  a  glimpse  through  a  tantalisdng 
grating  of  a  beautifal  garden,  appropriated  to  the  delectation  of  the  authorities. 
In  a  second  court  you  find  sounding  and  venerable  cloisters,  perhaps  a  veritable 
structure  of  monkish  times,  if  not,  a  satisfactory  imitation  of  that  period.  And 
as  you  look  on  the^  walls,  here  rich  with  sculptured  ornament,  there  covered  with 
trailing  and  festooning  ivy,  the  theory  and  idea  of  the  college  edifice  begin  to 
strike  you — ^its  front  is  inside  for  its  own  benefits ;  its  turns  its  back  upon  the 
vulgar  outside.  But  you  have  not  yet  fathomed  and  sounded  its  spirit  of  seclu- 
sion. The  entries  are  narrow  and  low ;  the  staircases  narrow  and  tortuous ;  the 
iron-bound  doors,  closed  by  some  mysterious  spring,  or  open  only  to  show 
another  door  within,  look  like  the  portals  of  a  feudal  dungeon.  But  up  those 
break-neck  staircases,  and  inside  those  formidable  doors  (sometime  with  the  ad- 
ditional preliminary  of  a  small,  dark  passage),  are  luxurious  suites  of  rooms,  not 
exactly  like  those  of  a  Parisian  hotel  or  a  *  double  house '  in  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  quite  as  beautiftil  and  much  more  comfortable.  The  apartments  and  the  en- 
trance seem  made  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other ;  a  mere  hole  in  the  wall 
sometimes  leads  you  to  half  a  house  of  rooms ;  and  most  cosy  rooms  they  are, 
with  their  prodigiously  thick  waUs  that  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter  and  heat 
(when  there  \a  any)  in  summer,  their  impregnable  sporHng-doora  that  defy  alike 
the  hostile  dun  and  the  too  friendly  *  fast  man,'  and  all  their  quaint  appurtenances, 
such  as  book-cases  of  the  true  scholastic  sort,  sunk  into  and  forming  part  of  the 
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wall,  so  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  appropriate  them  or  the  space  they  occupy 
to  any  other  purpose  :  queer  little  nooks  of  studies,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
man  in  an  ann-chair  and  a  big  dictionary  ;  unexpected  garrets,  which  the  very 
occupant  of  the  rooms  never  goes  into  without  an  air  of  enterprise  and  mystery. 

The  Cantabs'  garb  generally  consists  of  a  not  too  new  black  coat  (frock  or  cuta- 
way), trousers  of  some  substantial  stuff,  gray  or  plaid,  and  a  stout  waistcoat,  fre- 
quently of  the  same  pattern  as  the  trousers.  Straps  are  unknown  to  fiim,  and 
instead  of  boots,  ho  wears  easy  low-heeled  shoes,  for  greater  convenience  in  fence 
and  ditch  jumping,  and  other  feats  of  extempore  gymnastics  which  diversify  his 
*  constitutionals.'  The  only  showy  part  of  his  attire  is  the  cravat,  which  is  apt  to 
be  blue  or  some  other  decided  color,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  large  gold-headed 
pin.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  this  outfit  is  completed  by  a  hat  of  the  aver- 
age ugliness  of  English  hats,  but  before  12  a.m.,  and  af3ter  4  p.m.,  you  must  super- 
add the  academical  costume.  This  consists  of  a  gown,  varying  in  color  and 
ornament  according  to  the  wearer's  college  and  rank,  but  generally  black,  not 
unlike  an  ordinary  clerical  gown,  and  a  square-topped  cap,  which  fits  close  to  the 
head  like  a  truncated  helmet,  while  the  covered  board  which  forms  the  crown 
measures  aboat  a  foot  diagonally  across.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  cap  and  gown  sliould  be  in  good  order  and  condition  ;  the  latter  is  often 
sadly  torn  and  faded,  while  the  former  retains  but  few  traces  of  its  original  form 
after  the  rough  usage  it  has  undergone. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  gownsmen  ere  thin,  study-worn,  consumptive 
looking  individuals.  The  stranger's  first  impression  was,  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  fine  a  body  of  young  men  together.  Almost  every  man  looked  able  and  ready 
to  row  eight  miles,  walk  twelve,  or  ride  twenty  *  across  country,'  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  to  eat  half  a  leg  of  mutton  and  drink  a  quart  of  ale  aftier  it.  One 
would  hardly  suspect  them  to  bo  students  at  all,  did  not  the  number  of  glasses 
hint  that  those  who  carried  them  had  impaired  their  sight  by  late  reading. 

The  first  academical  authority  the  new  comer  makes  acquaintance  with  in  the 
regular  order  of  things  is  the  College  Tutor.  This  gentleman  has  usually  taken 
high  honors  either  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  and  one  of  his  duties  is  naturally 
to  lecture — only  you  may  be  sure  that  if  he  has  a  turn  for  Cla.ssics  he  is  not  set 
to  lecture  on  itlathematics,  or  vice  versa^  as  used  to  be  the  case  at  Yale.  But  this 
by  no  means  constitutes  the  whole  or  forms  the  most  important  part  of  his  func- 
tions. He  is  the  medium  of  all  the  students'  pecuniary  relations  with  the  college. 
He  sends  in  their  accounts  every  term,  and  receives  the  money  through  his  bank- 
er ;  nay  more,  he  takes  in  the  bills  of  their  tradesmen,  and  settles  them  also. 
Further,  he  has  the  disposal  of  the  college  rooms,  and  assigns  them  to  their  re- 
spective occupants.  When  I  speak  of  the  College  Tutor ^  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  one  man  is  equal  to  all  this  work  in  a  large  college — Trinity,  for  instance, 
which  usually  numbers  four  hundred  undergraduates  in  residence.  A  large  col- 
lege has  usutilly  two  Tutors — Trinity  has  three — and  the  students  are  equally 
divided  among  them — on  their  side  the  phrase  is — without  distinction  of  year,  or, 
as  we  should  call  it,  of  class.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  rooms  is  divided  in  like 
manner.  The  Tutor  is  supposed  to  stand  in  Joco  parentis — but  having  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  young  men  under  him,  he  can  not  discharge  his  duties  in 
this  respect  very  thoroughly,  nor  is  it  generally  expected  that  he  should. 

Before  you  are  fairly  in  your  college,  you  must  pass  an  examination.  At  many 
of  the  colleges,  this  is  little  more  than  nominal,  any  Master  of  Arts  being  quali- 
fied to  admit  a  candidate  ;  but  at  Trinity  tliere  is  a  regular  test,  though  it  must  be 
owned  the  standard  is  not  very  high.  The  candidates  for  admission  are  exam- 
ined in  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  the  First  Book  of  the  Jincid,  some  easy 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose,  Arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Algebra,  two  Books  of  Eu- 
clid, and  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Any  one  fitted  for  the  Sophomore  Class  at 
Yale  could  pass  hero  without  trouble.    The  candidates  arc  generally  well  pre- 
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pared,  and  the  examiners  lenient ;  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  more  who 
offer  thcmsclvei»,  there  are  Heldom  more  than  four  or  five  rejeotud.  The  [irinciplo 
Beems  to  be,  *  Let  in  every  one,  and  if  they  can't  keep  on,  that  is  thoir  look-out.* 
In  this  way,  various  initiation  fees  are  secured  which  would  othi-rwise  be  lost. 
On  a  rough  estimate,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  who  enter  every  year  at 
Trinity,  more  than  twenty  drop  off  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  This 
is  the  only  eutranco  examination,  and  however  much  you  may  know,  there  is  no 
Buch  thing  as  entering  in  advance  of  the  Freshman  year,  save  only  for  men  mi- 
grating from  Oxford,  who  are  allowed  their  Oxford  terms,  and  can  take  rank  at 
once.    The  regular  examiners  are  the  Dean  and  the  Head  Lecturer. 

The  Fillow- Commoners  [the  class  of  students  in  which  Mr.  Bri^ted  enrolled 
himself]  are  'young  men, of  fortune,'  as  the  Cambridge  Calendar  and  Cambridge 
Guida  have  it,  who,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  twice  as  much  for  every 
thing  as  any  body  else,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  Fellows'  table 
in  Ilall  and  in  their  seats  at  Chapel ;  of  wearing  a  gown  with  gold  or  silver  lace, 
and  a  velvet  cap  with  a  metallic  tassel ;  of  having  the  first  choice  of  rooms ;  and 
as  is  generally  believed,  and  believed  not  without  reason,  of  getting  off  with  a 
Ic^s  number  of  chapels  per  week.  Among  them  arc  included  the  llouorables  not 
eldest  sons— only  these  wear  a  hat  instead  of  the  velvet  cap,  and  are  thence  pop- 
ularly known  as  Ilat  Fellow-Commonere.  The  noblemen  proper,  or  eldest  sons 
{oi  whom  there  are  never  many  in  Cambridge,  Oxford  presenting  more  attractions 
for  them),  wear  the  plain  black  silk  gown  and  hat  of  an  M.A.,  except  on  feast 
days  and  state  occa.sions,  when  they  come  out  in  gowns  still  more  gorgeous  than 
tliC'Se  of  the  Fellow-Commoners.  A  Fellow-Commoner  of  economical  liabits 
(and  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of  them  to  be  of  such  habits)  requires  £.')00  a  year,  and 
for  the  generality  of  them,  £800  is  not  too  much.  I  made  the  experiment  with 
£400,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  the  dashing  way  an  American  has  of  go- 
ing at  any  thing  and  trusting  to  Providence  to  get  through.*  The  not  surprising 
result  was  thut  at  the  end  of  seven  months  1  found  myself  in  debt. 

JPifuifjner  is  the  name  given  to  the  main  body  of  the  students.  Sizars  answer 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  American  colleges.  They  receive  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  college,  and  dine  gratis  tifter  the  Fellows  on  the  remains  of  their  table. 
In  former  times  they  waited  on  the  Fellows  at  dinner,  but  this  practice  has  long 
been  abolished.    A  similar  one  still  prevails  in  some  of  our  institutions. 

The  Freshman,  when  once  safe  through  his  examination,  is  first  inducted  into 
liis  rooms  by  a  gyp,  usually  recommended  to  him  by  his  tutor.  The  gyp  (from 
yvip,  vulture^  evidently  a  nickname  at  first,  but  now  the  only  name  applied  to 
this  cla.s3  of  persons)  is  a  college  servant,  who  attends  upon  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  culls  them  in  the  morning,  brushes  their 
clothes,  carries  for  them  parcels  and  the  queerly  twisted  notes  they  are  continu- 
ally writing  to  one  another,  waits  at  their  parties,  and  so  on.  Cleaning  their 
boots  isTiot  in  his  branch  of  the  profession  ;  there  is  a  regular  brigade  of  college 
shoe-blacks.  The  new  comer  generally  finds  his  apartment  ready  prepared  for 
him,  it  being  the  custom  for  him  to  take  the  former  tenant's  furniture  at  a  valua- 
tion by  the  college  uphoUterer,  and  make  such  subsequent  additions  to,  or  alter- 
ations in  it,  as  his  convenience  requires  or  his  fancy  suggests.  Thus  the  movables 
and  fittings  of  a  room  are  not  generally  renewed  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal,  from 
time  to  time.  The  appearance  of  a  student's  apartment,  though  by  no  means 
splendid,  is  decidedly  comfortable ;  it  is  well  cushioned  and  sofacd,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  arm-chairs,  and  a  general  air  of  respectability — much  better  on  the 
whole  than  our  stodcnts'  rooms  ever  are.  Fifty  pounds  would  not  bo  a  high 
estimate  for  the  usual  value  of  the  furniture.  But  the  new  occupant  finds  one 
deficiency.     All  the  glass,  china,  and  crockery  of  the  man  going  out  become,  by 

•  I  was  rcrommendcd  to  enter  w  Fellow-Commoner,  because  it  would  open  to  me  the  locietj 
of  the  Feilowi  and  older  men,  which  indeed  is  the  only  real  advantage  of  the  position. 
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immemorial  usage,  the  bedmaker's  property ;  aooordinglj  our  Freshman'a  lint 
business  is  to  provide  himself,  usually  under  the  gyp's  guidance,  with  a  tea«Mt, 
and  other  like  neoeaearies,  among  whioh  decanters  and  wine-glasses  figure  oon^ 
spiouously. ' 

The  hedmaken  are  the  women  who  take  care  of  the  rooms ;  there  is  about  one 
to  each  staircase,  that  is  to  say,  to  ev«ry  eight  rooms.  Morning  chapel  goes  in  at 
seven,  and  as  the  English  student  does  not  pretend  to  the  railroad  Bx>eed  of  the 
American  in  making  his  toilet,  the  gyp  is  directed  to  call  him  at  half-past  six,  or 
a  little  earlier.  The  bell  tolls  slowly  for  five  minutes  and  strikes  rapidly  for  five 
more  before  seven. 

However  much  the  ohapels  of  the  various  colleges  may  differ  in  size  and  archi- 
tectural beauty,  they  agree  in  their  arrangement.  On.  entering  that  of  Trini^, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  ante-chapel,  surrounded  by  monuments  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  divines,  eminent  among  which  stands  out  a  fine  statue  of  Newton. 
Passing  through  an  oaken  screen,  you  walk  down  the  long  marble  floor,  between 
rows  of  movable  benches,  upon  which  the  Pensioners  sit,  without  distinction 
of  year  or  person.  The  Scholars,  Bachelor  or  Undergraduate,  sit  on  seats  behind 
and  above  the  Pensionera,  and  above  them  again,  along  the  walls,  are  the  seats 
of  Noblemen,  Fellow^ommoners,  and  Fellows,  and  the  desks  of  the  Dean  and 
college  officers.  The  students,  as  they  enter,  are  marked  with  pins  on  long 
alphabetical  lists,  by  two  college  servants,  who  are  so  experienced  and  clever  at 
their  business,  that  they  never  ask  the  name  of  a  new  oomer  more  than  once. 

The  college  authorities  (in  University  slang  phrase  the  Dont)  are  designated  in 
the  most  general  terms  as  tlu  Matter  and  Fellows,  The  Master  of  the  College,  or 
*  Head  of  the  House,'  is  a  D.D.,  who  has  been  a  Fellow.  He  is  the  supreme 
ruler  within  the  college  walls,  and  moves  about  like  an  undergraduate's  deity, 
keeping  at  an  awful  distance  ftom  the  students,  and  not  letting  himself  be  seen 
too  fh)quently  even  at  chapel.  Besides  his  fat  salary  and  house  (technically 
known  as  the  Lodg«\  he  enjoys  many  perquisites  and  privileges,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  of  committing  matrimony. 

The  Fellcwe,  who  form  the  general  body  fVom  which  the  other  college  officers 
are  chosen,  consist  of  those  four  or  five  Bachelor  Scholars  in  each  year  who  pass 
the  best  examination  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Metaphysics.  This  examina- 
tion being  a  severe  one,  and  only  tiie  last  of  many  trials  which  they  have  gone 
through,  the  inference  is  allowable  that  they  are  the  most  learned  of  the  college 
graduates.  They  have  a  handsome  income,  whether  resident  or  not ;  but  if  resi- 
dent, exgoy  the  additional  advantages  of  a  well  spread  table  for  nothing,  and  good 
rooms  at  a  very  low  price.  The  only  conditions  of  retaining  their  Fellowships 
are  that  they  take  orders  after  a  certain  time  and  remain  unmarried.  Of  those 
who  do  not  fill  college  offices,  some  occupy  themselves  with  private  pupils; 
others,  who  have  property  of  their  own,  prefer  to  live  a  life  of  literary  leisure, 
like  some  of  their  predecessors,  the  monks  of  old.  The  eight  oldest  Fellows  at 
any  time  in  residence,  together  with  the  Master,  have  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege vested  in  them. 

The  Dtan  is  the  presiding  officer  in  chapel,  and  the  only  one  whose  presence 
there  is  indispensable.  He  oversees  the  markers'  lists,  pulls  up  the  absentees, 
and  receives  their  excuses.  This  office  is  no  sinecure  in  a  large  college;  at 
Trinity  thoy  have  been  forced  tp  divide  the  work,  and  appoint  a  Junior  Dean. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  much  shirking  of  chapel,  when  the 
very  moderate  amount  of  attendance  required  is  considered.  The  undergraduate 
is  expected  to  go  to  chapel  eight  times,  or  in  academic  parlance,  to  hup  eight  eko' 
pelt  a  week,  two  on  Sunday,  and  one  on  every  week  day,  attending  morning  or 
evening  chapel  on  week-days  at  his  option.  Nor  is  even  tiiis  indulgent  standard 
rigidly  enforced.  If  a  Pensioner  keeps  six  chapels,  or  a  Fellow-Commoner  four, 
and  is  quite  regular  in  all  other  respects,  he  will  never  be  troubled  by  the  Dean. 
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Other  officers  are,  tbo  Vied  Matter^  the  Buraar^  i.e.,  the  Ck>llef^  Parm-hMrer  or 
Trtamrer^  and  his  asKitttant ;  Lecturers,  aaeistant  Lectnrera,  aud  assistant  Tutors 
to  the  number  of  nearly  twenty  (some  of  these,  however,  are  non-residents,  and 
only  appear  at  cxaminutions) ;  fbnr  ChapUmn$^  and  the  Libmirian,  These  last  five 
are  the  only  oflioers  not  Fellows.  They  are  usoaUy  selected  from  the  Bachelor 
Scholars  who  have  juitt  missed  Fellowships. 

A  IVinity  Reading  MarCa  Day, 

The  Chapel  ser^nce  occupies-,  as  nearly  as  may  bo,  half  an  hoar.  After  this,  it 
is  the  custom  to  take  a  fifteen  minutes*  walk  in  the  coII^e  grounds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  bedmaker  time  to  get  the  rooms  in  good  order,  and  of  giving 
the  student  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast.  By  eight,  he  is  seated  before  his  com- 
fortably blazing  coal  fire  (how  different  from  our  scorching,  smouldering  anthra- 
cite !),  with  his  kettle  boiling  merrily,  and  the  materials  for  his  morning  meal  on 
a  diminutive  table  near  him.  These  are  of  the  simplest  description — rolls,  butter^ 
and  tea:  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  morning's  reading.  The  mention  of  break- 
fiist  conveys  to  a  Cantub  no  ideas  of  ham  and  beefsteaks ;  and  if  reminiscences 
of  cold  game  pie  and  hot  cutlets  are  ever  called  up  by  it,  it  is  on  account  of  those 
occasional  breakfast  parties,  which  from  their  late  hour  (eleven)  bear  more  resem- 
blance to  a  luncheon. 

At  nine,  Lectures  begin,  and  continue  till  twelve.  There  are  some  ten  or 
eleven  going  on  at  once.  The  established  length  of  each  lecture  is  one  hour. 
For  the  Freshmen  there  are  two,  a  classical  and  a  mathematical,  both  which 
they  are  required  to  attend ;  the  second  and  third  year  men  have  their  choioe 
of  one  lecture  among  three  or  four.  The  lecturer  stands,  and  the  lectured  sit, 
even  when  construing,  as  the  Freshmen  are  sometimes  asked  to  do ;  the  other 
years  are  only  called  on  to  listen.  The  practice  of  taking  notes  is  very  general ; 
there  is  plenty  of  stationery  ready  provided  on  the  desks,  but  the  students 
usually  bring  their  own  note-books  and  pens. 

Having  mentioned  Second  and  Third  year  men,  it  may  be  well  for  mo  to  state 
at  once  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  Sophomarte  at  an  English  Univentity* 
The  undei^graduate  course  is  three  years  and  a  third,  and  the  students  who  have 
completed  their  first  year  are  called  successively  Junior  Sophs  (abbroviutod  Ibr 
SqpAisUr$\  Senior  Sophsj  and  Queetioniete  ;  or,  more  popularly,  Seoond-year  fnen, 
Third-year  men,  and  Men  who  arejuet  going  out. 

Some  time  before  one,  the  student  resorts  to  his  private  tutor,  he  reads  a  por- 
tion of  some  author,  or  undergoes  an  examination  (by  pen,  ink,  and  paper),  on 
Bomething  he  has  not  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

From  two  to  four  is  the  traditional  time  of  exorcise,  two  hours*  hard  exercise  a 
day  being  considered  (as  it  is)  little  enough  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
hody  in  proper  vigor.  . .  .  The  most  usual  mode  of  exercise  is  walking — conetiiu- 
tionaUzing  is  the  Cantab  for  iL  The  country  for  miles  around  is  very  fiat,  and 
the  roads  are  very  good,  two  circumstances  highly  encouraging  to  pedestrianism. 
After  walking  comes  rowing,  which  may  indeed  be  called  the  distinguishing 
amusement  of  English  University  students.  Cricketing,  and  all  games  of  ball, 
are  much  practiced  in  their  respective  seasons. 

During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  preceding  4  p.ic.,  the  students  come  flocking  into 
their  colleges  and  rooms  to  prepare  for  dinner.  The  academic  cap  and  gown  are 
resumed,  and  the  hull  crowded  with  hungry  undei^gnidnates,  who  are  not,  how- 
ever, admitted  within  the  screen  until  the  Fellows  and  Fellow-Commoners  have 
assembled.  Then  a  Lutin  grace  is  read  by  two  of  the  Dons,  and  forthwith  the 
demolition  of  eatables  proceeds.  The  tables  of  the  undergrnd nates,  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  yean,  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  plain  joints, 
and  vegetables,  and  b^ cr  and  ale  ad  lihUum,  besides  which,  soup,  pastry,  and 
cheese  con  be  '  sized  for,*  that  Is,  brought  in  portions  to  individuals  at  an  extra 
charge  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  a  very  comfortable  meal  might  bo  effected  but  for 
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the  crowd  and  coufiipion,  in  which  respect  the  hall  dinner  mnch  resembles  oor 
Rteaniboiit  nienls.  The  attendance  al»o  is  very  deficient,  and  of  the  roughest  sort. 
But  some  of  the  company  are  belter  off.  At  a  raiKed  dais  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
the  Fellows,  Noblemen,  and  Fellow-Commoners  are  banqueting  on  a  dinner 
of  three  courses,  with  port  and  sherry,  in  addition  to  the  malt  liquor,  and  abund- 
danec  of  orderly  and  well  dressed  waiters.  Along  the  wall  you  see  two  tables, 
which,  though  less  carefully  provided  than  the  Fellows',  are  still  served  with  tol- 
cruble  decency,  and  go  through  a  regular  second  course  instead  of  the  ^sizings.' 
The  occupants  of  the  upper  or  inner  table  are  men  apparently  from  twenty -two 
to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  wear  black  gowns  with  two  strings  hanging 
loose  in  front.  If  this  table  has  less  state  than  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Fellows, 
it  has  more  mirth  and  brilliancy ;  many  a  good  joke  seems  to  be  going  the  rounds. 
These  are  the  Bachelors,  most  of  them  Scholars  reading  for  Fellowships,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  private  tutors.  Although  Bachelors  in  Arts,  they  are  con- 
sidered, both  as  respects  the  College  and  the  University,  to  be  in  Uaiu  pvpillari 
until  they  become  M.A.'s.  They  pay  a  small  sum  in  fees  nominally  for  tuition, 
end  are  liable  to  the  authority  of  that  mighty  man,  the  Proctor.  The  table  nearer 
the  door  is  filled  by  students  in  the  ordinary  undergraduate  blue  gown;  but  from 
the  better  service  of  their  table,  and  perhaps  some  little  consequential  air  of  their 
own,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  something  peculiar  to  boast  of.  They  are  tho 
Foundation  Scholars,  from  whom  the  future  Fellows  are  to  bo  chosen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  out  of  three.  Their  Sc-holarnhips  are  gained  by  examina- 
tion in  the  second  or  third  year,  and  entitle  them  to  a  pecuniary  allowance  from 
tlie  college,  and  also  to  their  commons  gratis  (these  latter  subject  to  certain 
attendance  at  and  service  in  chapel),  a  $rst  choice  of  rooms,  and  some  other  little 
privileges,  of  which  they  are  somewhat  proud,  and  occasionally  they  look  as 
if  conscious  that  some  Don  may  be  saying  to  a  chance  visitor  at  the  high  table 
*  those  over  yonder  are  the  Scholars,  the  best  men  of  their  year.'  Hall  lasts  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Two  Scholars  conclude  (he  performances  by  reading 
a  long  Latin  grace. 

After  hall  is  emphatically  lounging  time,  it  being  the  wise  practice  of  Englisli- 
men  to  attempt  no  hard  exercise,  physical  or  mental,  immediately  after  a  hearty 
meal.  Some  stroll  in  the  grounds  if  the  weather  is  fine,  many  betake  themselves 
to  the  Union  Society  Keading-room  to  glance  over  the  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  many  assemble  at  wine  parties  to  chat  over  a  frugal  dessert  of  oranges,  bis- 
cuits, and  cttkc,  and  sip  a  few  glasses  of  not  remarkably  good  wine.  These  wine 
joartus  are  tho  most  common  entertainments,  being  rather  the  cheapest  and  very 
much  the  most  convenient,  for  the  preparations  required  for  them  are  so  slight  as 
not  to  disturb  the  studies  of  tho  hardest  reading  man,  and  tliey  take  place  at  a 
time  when  no  one  pretends  to  do  any  work. 

At  ^ix  P.M.,  the  chapel  bell  rings  again.  The  attendance  is  more  numerous  now 
than  it  was  in  tho  morning.  On  Saturday  evenings,  Sundays,  and  Saints'  days, 
the  students  wear  surplices  Instead  of  their  gowns,  and  very  innocent  and  ex- 
emplary they  look  in  them. 

After  chapel  the  evening  reading  begins  in  earnest.  Most  of  the  Cantaba  are 
late  readers,  so  that  supposing  one  of  them  to  begin  at  seven,  he  will  not  leave 
oS  before  half-past  eleven,  thus  clearing  more  than  four  hours  consecutive  work, 
his  only  intennission  being  to  take  a  cup  or  two  of  tea,  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
accompanied  by  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  One  solid  meal  a  day  is  the  rule ; 
even  when  they  go  out  to  sup,  as  a  reading  man  does  perhaps  once  a  term,  and  a 
rowing  man  twice  a  week,  they  eat  very  moderately,  though  their  potations  are 
sometimes  of  the  deepest.  Some  students  go  to  their  private  tutors  in  the  even- 
ing ;  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  meet  in  one  another's  rooms,  alternately,  to 
read  some  classical  autlior  or  talk  problems  together — a  Very  sociable  way  of  ac- 
quiring learning. 
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A  DAT  WITH   A   PENSIONER  OP  TRINITT. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  Lectures  on  tlic  University  of  Canxbrid^c,  to  show  some 

of  the  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference  in  the  Engflish  and 

Americau  S3'stems,  devotes  a  chapter  (lecture)  to  the  daily  life  of  a  Pensioner 

of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  a  resident  member  for  three  years.    In 

addition  to  the  copious  extracts  already  ^iven,  with  the  author's  permission, 

we  introduce  a  portion  of  this  chapter  : 

Our  new  acquaintance,  then,  is  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  r'ambridi^c, 
in  his  second  year.  Pensioner  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  j^reat  nuisrf  of  .students 
who  pay  for  their  board  and  lod^in;^,  and  are  in  no  way  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Colle«<e.  1  have  chosen  Trinity  as  the  typical  coUei^e  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  lirst  place,  it  is  the  largest,  having  more  than  twice  as  many  residents 
as  the  next  largest.  In  the  second  place,  it  eontiiins  undergraduates  of  all 
tastes;  science  and  literature  arc  almost  e(iually  pursued  there,  and,  in  almost 
all  cases,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  athletic  and  s])urting  interests. 
Furthermore,  it  was  ray  college.  The  Mrst  tiling  every  Englishman,  and  par- 
ticularly every  Cambrluge  man,  does  after  you  are  introduced  to  him  is  to  ask 
you  to  dinner. 

Dinner  at  Trinity  Hall. 

Wc  will,  therefore,  take  a  plain  dinner  with  our  friend  in  the  hall  of 
Trinity  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Imll  is  an  immense  structure,  of 
the  age  of  James  I.,  a  hundred  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  fifty  high.  Its 
high-pcaived  roof  shows  cxijosed  the  quaint'y-omamented  rafters  of  massive 
oaK,  and  the  open  lantern  at  the  top  allows  the  pigeons  to  fly  in  and  out  at 
all  hours.  The  floor  is  of  solid  stone,  thouij^h  raised  many  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  walls  arc  wainscoted  up  to  their  full  height,  and  covered  with 
portraits  of  the  great  men  and  benefactors  of  Trinity.  The  lofty  Tudor 
windows,  especially  where,  at  the  upper  end,  a  species  of  transept  opens 
right  and  left  into  two  gorgeous  oriels,  are  decorated  with  coats-of-arms  of 
tlie  peers  and  bishops  that  Trinity  has  nurtured  Conspicuous  at  the  upper 
end  are  blazoned,  in  gilded  wood,  the  arms  of  England,  France,  and  Irelana, 
and  beneath  the  motto  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  the  triumphant  "  Semper 
Eadeni."  Kight  beneath  this,  protecting  ensign  is  raised  a  double  dais, 
whereon  athwart  the  hall  are  spread  the  tables  for  the  high  and  mighty. 
Below,  live  ranges  of  tables  extend  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  hall,  of  oak, 
solid  as  the  stone  floor  itself,  with  benches  to  correspond,  while  in  the  centre 
is  the  c|uaint  a])paratu8  for  warming,  an  ancient  open  pan  or  brazier,  piled  up 
from  November  to  May  with  live  coals,  and  expelling  the  colder  air  from  the 
whole  vast  apartment  Our  friend  is  seated  with  his  compeers  at  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  You  observe  that  they  have  all  placed 
their  square  ca])s  beneath  their  seats — not  a  very  good  place,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, for  an  article  easily  bent  and  broken,  and.  Indeed,  the  academic  dress 
is  seldom  in  good  preservation.  They  al  retain  their  gown,  which  here  is 
made  of  serge,  and  of  a  deep  blue  color,  by  which  Trinity  is  distinguished, 
each  college  adopting  its  own  form  of  the  general  type.  At  Oxford  is  no 
such  distinction.  The  gown  is  a  graceful  and  light  'afl'air.  A  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  every  college  has  a  black  one  of  a  little  fuller  pattern,  with  t%vo 
black  ribbons  in  front.  A  Master  of  Arts  has  a  go  -^  n  more  ample  still,  while 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  or  Law  rustles  in  fullblown  splendor. 

Our  friend  remains  standing  for  a  few  moments  while  two  of  the  author! 
ties  read  alternately  a  Latin  grace,  and  then  the  work  of  destruction  begins. 
The  dinner  this  day  is  rather  better  than  usual,  for  it  happens  to  be  dedicated 
to  one  of  the  great  saints  in  the  Eng  ish  calendar,  and  on  the  saints'  days 
poultry  and  ducks  are  immemorially  added  to  the  ordinary  masses  of  beef  and 
mutton.  The  carving,  or  rather  tlic  hacking,  is  very  rough.  Everybody  is  in 
a  tremendous  heat  and  steam,  particularly  the  waiters,  "who  arc  on  the 
lookout  that  too  much  shall  not  be  eaten.  For  oi  serve  here  one  of  the 
ex()uisite  abuses  and  vested  rights  by  which  the  English  Universities  are 
eaten  up :  the  ample  dinner  in  hall  is  not  provided  by  the  college  authorities. 
The  army  of  servants,  gyjis,  bedmakers,  etc.,  contract  to  supply  so  much 
meat  to  the  college  cook:  he  sends  it  up  to  table,  and  all  that  is  left, 
which,  j)ri)peiiy  husbanded  by  an  intelligent  arlute^  would  furnish  half  the 
next  day's  meal,  goes  back  as  i>erquisite3  to  the  original  proprietors.  So 
day  after  day  you  see  on  the  table  nothing  but  vast  joints  of  beef,  mutton 
and  pork,  except  when  a  blessed  saint's  day  brings  poultry.  A  few  luxuries 
like  soup  can  be  had  by  paying  extra. 

The  college  is  so  immense,  Ave  hundred  and  tweuty-flvc  undergraduates, 
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thai  even  this  iiioiiiinyii»  hall  vill  not  cooUin  them  alL  There  is,  thcref orr, 
two  third*  of  the  year,  s  second  dinner  for  the  Fredimen,  eqnall j  hot  and 
ipood,  botai  the  lew  comrenieathoarof  IStc.  Bat  eren  vith  thia,  the  pnahfaii^ 
fighting,  hackini^  over  Jofait%  hi  s  aceoe  whefe  the  attendanee  ia  of  the 
fDUKhcsty  the  cation  of  the  phUoest,  no  refniUr  aeata  are  aaugned,  and  socdi 
little  niceties  aa  napiuna  are  nnknown,  make  the  colle^  bll  of  Trinity 
prcttjr  dismal,  except  for  s  very  hnniicry  man.  If  oirfat  or  ten  frieods,  how- 
ever, acreeto  be  pnnctaal  and  always  |(et  the  same  places,  they  can  do  Tety 
well.  On  one  side  of  the  room  ia  a  table  where  the  fare  ia  a  fpood  deal 
neater.  If  not  better,  and  the  attendance  more  abundant  and  qnicL  It  is  thai 
of  the  fonndation  acholars,  the  best  students  of  their  Tear,  who  receive  this 
dinner  ^ntis  on  condition  of  extra  ngu\M.nif  at  chapu.  Still  farther  np  oo 
the  same  sido  is  the  tabic  for  the  Bachelors  of  Arts^  Here  the  fare  and 
attendance  are  very  decidedly  improved;  wine  is  provided,  and  certain  rules 
are  adopted  to  secure  order  and  quiet  And  above,  on  the  dais,  at  thoae 
tables  athwart  the  hall — eoDtemplate  with  me  if  you  please  the  ma^ificence 
of  tiiat  dinner.  It  ia  the  Fellows*  table  that  you  see ;  the  table  «here  those 
who  are  no  longer  imden;nidaates»  no  longer  ImchclorB,  but  are  resting  in  the 
uneqna'led  f^orj  of  Masters  of  Arts  and  fellows  of  the  college^  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  tlieir  full-sleeved  gowns,  are  enjoying  one  of  the  very  best  dmners 
ever  put  on  a  table:  On  the  festival  of  a  saint,  when  it  is  known  that  the  fare 
will  be  something  quite  surpassing,  each  fellow  generally  asks  one  or  two 

Siests,  and  happy  are  those  who  get  such  invitation.  In  sober  earnest— sine* 
e  f dlows  are  a  good  deal  ahui  out  from  the  world  and  female  society,  and 
are  living  a  regular  monastic  life,  they  are  determined  tO  have  the  very  best 
dinner  they  can  for  their  mooey.  Notice  those  Ave  or  six  vonng  men  in  blue 
cloth  gowns,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  silver  lace,  who  are  aitting  with 
the  fellows.  Thej  are  andermdortea  called  fellow-commoncn,  who  have 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  hau  and  diapel  with  the  fellows  on  condition  of 
weannir  tms  very  conspicuous  gown,  of  paying  nominally  twice,  and  really 
three  tlmea  as  much  for  all  college  expenses,  and  of  renouncing  all  claim  to 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  At  the  other  eollcgcs,  the  position  of  fellow- 
commoner  is  chiefly  reserved  for  elderly  men,  who  study  for  the  <  hurch  late 
lb  life,  and  would  not  enjoy  mixing  with  unden^nuluates,  very  often  married 
men.  At  Trinity,  howe^-er,  the  fellow-commoners  are  generally  young  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  who  want  to  get  the  most  for  their  money.  You  win 
BoUce  also  a  couple  of  young  men  near  the  head  of  the  tabic,  evidently 
nndenmuluates,  but  still  in  the  full  master's  gown.  They  arc  noblemeis,  or 
the  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  have  literally  to  pay  four  times  as  much  for 
all  regular  college  expenses,  and  arc  fleeced  in  a  hundred  other  ways. 

But  your  attention  is  attracted  to  the  lower  |>art  of  the  hall — what  is  that 
large  silver  vessel  going  from  hand  to  band  ?  It  is  an  immense  drinking  cup, 
filled  with  a  peculiar  brand  of  strong  ale,  brewed  by  the  college,  and  known 
as  Audit,  because  every  year  a  new  tap  is  broached  on  the  day  when  the 
accounts  are  audited.  It  is  only  produced  on  these  few  special  days  in  the 
liall,  and  is  greatly  sought  after.  A  slight  scrimmage  you  will  obser^'c  arises 
l)etween  our  friend  and  hia  neighbor,  founded  on  an  accusation  that  our 
acquaintance  had  both  the  last  draught  of  the  exhausted  cup  and  its  first 
when  repleni^ed.  The  joints  of  meat  and  poultry  are  now  cleared  away, 
except  where  a  few  stragglers  who  have  come  in  very  late  are  endeavoring  io 
extract  some  comfort  out  of  a  sadly  torn  and  plundered  leg  of  mutton. 
They  are  succeeded  bv  a  tolerable  fctock  of  p*atn  nuddingn  and  plei — the 
scholars  having  the  glorious  privilege  of  f  electing  their  own  second  cotinFc. 
All  this  time  two  college  f  ervants  have  been  walking  up  and  down  the  hall, 
pricking  off  on  two  long  written — not  printed — li  ts  the  names  of  all  present. 
Observe  the  ge  ture  of  the  marker  at  thU  moment  There  is  an  undergrad- 
uate at  the  open  door  of  the  hall,  raising  his  cap  to  attract  attention.  Tlio 
marker  nods  and  marks  him,  as  being  there,  though  not  wishing  to  stav  and 
dine.  Above  where  this  youth  has  just  appeared  our  friend's  notice  is  drawn 
right  In  the  middle  of  his  ale,  by  sarcastic  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
under  scrutiny.    8ure  enough,  in  the  gallery  opening  Into  the  hall  above  t  o 


door  arc  a  large  party  of  ladles  and 


^ntlctncn,  making  a  visit  to  Trinity 


College,  and  stopping  to  look'down  and  see  the  animals  fed.    There,  through 
at  last    Our  friend  is  off  like  a  shot    He  docs  not  wait  for  the  final  grace. 


This  is  not  read  by  tlie  fellows  thcmse 


vc  — they  are  too  much  overcome  by 


their  exertions  to  be  thankful,  so  two  of  the  scholare  are  obliged  to  wait  long 

after  they  have  got  through,  in  order  to  return  thanks  for  tlic  fellows'  dinner. 

As  our  friend  leaves  the  ball,  he  stops  in  the  passage  ju  t  outside  the  door 

to  read  the  notices  posted  upon  the  oak  Ecrccn  that  cuts  off  thia  pa  aage.    lie 
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seeithfttW.  H.  Stone ha^  won  the  coUc^  prize  for  Alcaics;  the  Prof cs- or 
of  Moral  Pkdlosophy  begins  his  lectures  next  Wednesday ;  Professor  Harold 
Browne  of  Emmanttei  will  preach  next  Sunday  in  Great  St  \.ary's,  the' 
University  Church;  and  the  Trinity  Cricket  Club  will  meet  for  clioicc  of 
officers.  Hi « next  step  is  down  a  low  archwav  into  the  great  college  Icitchen. 
Here  the  old  institution  of  a  smolce-jaclc  Is  in  perfection,  roa  ting  scores  of 
joints  and  whole  coopj  of  poultry  at  once.  High  up  on  the  old  stone  walls 
are  two  insignia  of  the  kitchen ;  one  )ipparently  the  shell  of  a  vast  turtle, 
presage  of  good  cheer ;  the  other  the  ancient  arms  of  the  college,  the  English 
Lion  and  Koses,  and  the  grand  old  motto,  that  has  sustained  the  eons  of 
Trinity  through  many  a  hard  contest  with  wickedness  in  high  places — "  Vir- 
tue is  the  true  nobility.*'  Our  friend  steps  into  a  little  office  at  the  side  of 
the  kitchen,  and  gives  a  modest  order.  The  whole  cookery  business  of  a 
co*leffe  at  Cambridge  Ix  really  an  intitutlon.  Each  college  has  it^  staff  of 
excellent  coolts  who  not  only  serve  the  public  dinner  in  the  hall,  but  also 
furnish  meals  and  provi  ions  ready  cooked  on  any  scale  of  magnificence  or 
rimpliclty  to  members  of  the  college.  Considering  the  superior  quality  of 
the  food  and  cookery,  and  the  promptness  with  which  It  ii  i  erved,  the  prices 
charged  are  by  no  means  exorbitant  A  graduate,  bachelor,  or  master  of 
arts,  can  order  any  amount  ho  likes,  merely  by  signing  his  name.  An  under- 
graduate is  confined  within  certain  limits;  but  a  special  order  signed  by  his 
tutor  feupersedes  these,  and  these  tutors*  orders  for  breakfast  dinner,  and 
supper  are  accorded  with  very  great  liberality.  Having  reque  ted  the  cook  to 
send  in  a  pair  of  cold  fowls  and  a  tongue  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  our 
friend  retraces  his  steps,  and  passes  out  into  the  courtyard. 

The  Old  OmH  of  THnUy, 

The  Old  Conrt  of  Trinity  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  far  the  lai^i^est  academic  courtyard  in  England,  being  an  irregu- 
lar square  of  over  two  acres  in  extent  On  the  west  aide  are  the  nail,  with  a 
few  plain  modem  buildings,  containing  the  kitchen,  &c.,  in  connection  witli 
it,  and  also  a  beautiful  bit  of  battlemented  Tudor  architecture,  the  Master's 
Lodge,  or  residence  of  the  head  of  the  College.  On  the  north  is  a  small  row 
of  plain  buildings,  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  occupied  by  some  of  the  digni- 
taries, and  a  fine  old  gateway,  whereon  is  a  statue  of  Edward  III.,  founder  of 
King's  Hall,  the  germ  of  Trinity  C  ollege ;  beneath  him  is  the  motto,  **  Pugna 
pro  patri&,**  and  still  lower  the  proud  announcement,  **  Tertius  Edvaraus 
liaak  super  sethera  notus."  Above  him  is  a  clock,  which  strikes  every  hour 
twice.  The  members  of  tlie  neighboring  College  of  St  John's  complaining 
that  Trinity  clock  atruck  too  loud,  a  second  movement  was  added  which 
struck  in  a  softer  note,  and  they  were  perfectly  r  atisfled.  The  chapel,  a  long, 
ugly  piece  of  modem  pseudo-Gothic,  completes  the  tide.  The  east  and 
south  sides  are  occupied  by  a  long  Ferles  of  very  comfortable  lodging  apart- 
ments, the  main  walls  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  all  the  students 
are  understood  to  have  had  beds  arranged  throughout  the  length  of  one  or 
two  long  dormitories ;  therefore  the  partitions  are  more  recent  In  the  rear 
of  one  side  is  access  to  the  lecture-rooms,  and  exactly  opposite  the  Master's 
Lodge  stand»  the  main  gateway,  surmounted  by  Henry  VlII  without  and 
fames  I.  within.  Every  one  of  these  suites  of  rooms  teems  with  recoroctions 
of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  there.  But  suffice  it  to  mention  one  single 
staircase,  leading  to  six  sets  of  rooms.  In  that  have  lived  successively  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson.  The 
centre  of  the  court  is  divided  Into  six  plots  of  the  velvet  turf  of  England, 
clipped  and  rolled  to  the  last  degree  of  softness.  It  is  a  high  oflence  for  any 
one  under  the  degree  of  a  fellow  to  walk  on  the  erass.  In  the  centre  Is  a 
grand  old  fountain  under  a  magnificent  canopy  of  ornamented  stone-work, 
near  it  one  of  Troughton's  curious  sun-dials.  But  our  friend  has  seen  all 
these  things  again  and  again.  He  hurries  through  the  gateway.  As  he  stops 
to  speak  to  the  porter,  does  he  reflect  that  the  rooms  over  his  head  were  Lord 
Bacon's  ? 

TrinUy  jStreel— Union  Society. 

He  passes  out  into  the  crooked,  narrow,  busy  Trinity  Street  It  Is  full  of 
brilliant  shops  and  dingy  lodging-houses.  Immediately  opposite  the  gate 
stands  the  entrance  to  the  last  new  Court  of  Trinlty—a  gift  of  the  present 
honored  head  of  the  College.  A  few  rods  through  Trinity  Street  brluff  him 
to  Green  Street,  and  up  the  steps  of  the  Union  SocTetv.  The  Union  Societies 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  exceedingly  characteristic  institutions.  They 
are  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  University.  Anybody  can  Join  who  likes, 
without  the  formality  of  an  election.    That  at  Cambridge  contains  a  very 
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well  Btockcd  reading-room,  ^ood  library,  and  conyenient  wrltinp-ruom.  All* 
tlie  popular  newspajjcrs  and  periodicals  arc  found  there.  Its  live  hundred 
members  tnakitijLC  constant  use  of  it  from  day  to  day,  never,  perhaps,  writing 
a  note  out  <  f  its  rooms,  or  reading  for  amusement  anything  not  supplied  by 
it,  are  yet  to  a  vast  extent  wholly  earelcits  of  wlio  controls  it,  or  what  it  does 
as  a  society,  its  active  working  in  all  the  points  I  mention  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  managing  clerks.  They  are  overseen  by  a  board  of  officers,  chosen  every 
tenn  from  among  the  whole  body  of  members,  graduates  and  undergraduates. 
For  tliete  offices,  in  an  American  college,  the  competition  would  be  terific, 
the  canvassing  incessant,  and  the  meetings  for  business  most  stormy. 
Scarce  anything  of  this  is  known  at  Cambridge.  All  the  officers  are 
frequently  elected  without  opposition  term  after  term  A  contested  election 
twice  a  year  is  a  very  large  allowance.  And  Iiardly  anybody  cares  about  tho 
business-working  of  the  society.  When  a  contested  election  does  arise,  it  is 
generally  on  some  point  like  college  rivalr}%  wholly  apart  from  the  real 
business. 

But  we  have  been  leaving  our  friend  an  unconscionable  time  on  the  Union 
steps;  to  be  sure  he  has  been  discussing  whether  Davies  will  win  the 
University'  scholarship  next  year;  and  this  all-absorbing  topic  of  interest  for 
the  classical  students  at  Cambridge  is  enough  to  excuse  any  delay  or  impo- 
liteness But  now  he  bounds  up,  and  rushes  into  the  reading-room,  for  he 
missed  the  paper  this  morning.  As  he  takes  up  the  T^nu*^  and  subsides  into" 
a  very  comfortable  arm-chair,  he  casually  asks  his  neighbor,  *'if  the  Yankeea 
have  got  another  drubbing";  but,  before  he  can  get  an  answer,  his  eye 
catches  the  telegram  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  and  he  does  not  repeat  the 
question.  The  TimM  is  soon  discussed,  a  couple  of  other  papers  skimmed 
over,  two  or  three  magazines  ditto,  and  a  couple  of  letters  written  and  posted. 
By  this  time,  the  deep-toned  chapel  bell  of  Trinity  is  beginning  to  sound 
loud  in  his  cars,  and  he  reflects  that  a  slight  neglect  of  the  religious  6c^^'ices, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  will  necessitate  attendance  to-night  It  being, 
as  we  have  said,  a  saint's  day,  he  repairs  to  his  room  It  is  in  Letter  D,  Kcw 
Court  There  arc  now  four  courts  in  Trinity — the  Old  or  Great,  Neville's,  U»c 
New,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  the  Master's.  He  crosses  the  Great 
Court,  defiles  past  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  emerging  in  the  Neville's 
Court,  slips  through  a  portion  of  the  cloisters,  and  under  an  archwaj'  into  the 
New  Court  Already  he  sees  the  stream  of  white  surplices  filing  from  every 
staircase  ;  for  at  6er>*ice  on  Saturday  evening,  Sunaays,  and  saints'  dajs, 
crv'cry  member  of  the  college,  except  the  noblemen,  has  to  appear  in  a  white 
surplice,  as  though  he  were  about  to  read  the  service.  He  enters  the  door 
over  which  the  letter  D  is  painted,  the  staircases,  or,  as  we  should  say  at  Har- 
vard, entries,  being  lettered.  His  room  is  gained,  gown  dashed  ofl'  and  sur- 
plice donned.  Another  run  across  the  court;  plenty  of  time,  though,  the 
service  does  not  begin  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  bell.  He  enters  the 
chapel,  a  narrow,  inconvenient  building,  of  very  slight  architectural  merit 
It  is  divided,  like  all  the  college  chapels  in  England,  into  two  parts,  by  a 
screen  of  oak,  above  which  is  the  organ.  Tlie  ante-chapel  contains  some 
fine  stained  windows :  the  memorial  tablets  of  many  fellows  of  Trinity  who 
arc  buried  there ;  and  three  glorious  statues.  Right  and  left  of  the  passage 
through  the  screen,  are  those  of  Barrow  and  Bacon,  and  near  the  cntraf^ee  is 
Roubiliac's  masteqjiece — the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  the  motto, 
**  Qui  gentus  humanitm  ingenio  superaviC^ 

Evenhig  Chapeh. 

But  our  friend  has  feen  all  this  before.  He  does  not  ftop  to  notice  it,  nor 
the  beautiful  carving  of  Gibbons  with  which  the  chapel  itself  infilled.  At 
the  upper  end  is  the  communion-table,  raised  on  three  high  steps ;  along  each 
side  of  the  remainder  run  two  tiers  of  raised  seats,  the  masters  of  arts  and 
fellow-commoners  occupying  the  highest,  the  bachelors  of  arts,  choristers, 
and  undergraduate  scholars  the  second.  The  seats  for  the  body  of  the 
Ftudent^  are  hard  benches,  with  very  flat  apologies  for  cushions,  not  to  sit, 
but  kneel  upon,  arranged  lengthwise  througliout  the  body  of  the  chapel  and 
chancel.  On  one  of  these  onr  friend  scats  himself,  and  watches  the  white 
crowd  pour  in.  The  baehelore  of  arts  wear  hoods,  trimmed  with  white  swans- 
down,  hanging  down  their  backs :  the  masters,  hoods  of  black  and  while 
silk,  and  the  doctors,  scarlet  Presently  pour  in  the  two  rows  of  chorister- 
boys,  who  take  the  treble  parts;  there  are  six:  of  these  on  each  side,  together 
with  half  the  number  of  adult  male  singers.  The  eflect  of  these  eighteen' 
voices  is  very  good,  and  the  responsive  parts  are  beautiful.  There — enter  the' 
venerable  head  of  the  college,  ushered  to  a  high  seat  next  the  door ;  follow  him; 
the  two  deans — officers  who  attend  to  the  police-work  of  the  college — taking. 
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their  scats  on  liicch,  behind  tlic  choristers.    The  chaplain  rises  at  i\\c  upper  ^ 
end.     The  eveninjj  aervice  of  the  C  hurch  of  Kngland  is  i)f  rforiiied,  in  a  man-  ' 
ncr  whieli  seems  very  hurried  to  an  Aracrican;  but  which  soon  ap])C'ar.  in 
very  favorable  contrast  to  tlie  drawl  bo  common  here.    As  the  "Cicncral 
Confes.sion  "  is  bei^un,  sec  how  every  under«:raduatc  rises  from  liis  peat,  turns 
round,  and  bodily   kneels;  neither  sits   nor    borvvs,  nor  any  compromisinij  ' 
posture.    The  musical  part  of  the  service  is  very  ^ood.     The  rsalrns  arc 
chanted  responsivcly,  and  to  very  beautiful   tunes.    The  lossnns  from  the  " 
Bible  a-e  always  read  by  some  member  of  the  collei^e  proper  or  foundation ; 
to-ni.:^ht  being  a  saint's  day,  by  a  fellow,  on  Saturdays  and  Sunchivs  by  a 
bachelor  scholar,  on  week  days  by  an  undcrj^duatc  scholar.    Thi.s  is  a  very 
pleasing?  part  of  the  ser\icc,  and  greatly  interests  the  vouni^mcn  theuKsclves 
m  it    All  this  time  tho  two  markers  have  been  paciu<j  up  and  down  the 
chapel  pricWinjj  down  those  who  are  i)resent 

At  the  door  of  the  chapel  our  friend  meets  one  of  his  friends,  a  bachelor 
fellow.  This  gentleman  was  Senior  Classic  a  year  aj^o,  and  j^ained  his  fellow- 
ship the  first  lime,  so  he  is  a  model  of  scholarship  and  rc^^ularity  to  every 
one,  and  of  great  admiration  to  the  younger  members  of  the  colle'j:e.  They 
stroll  together  to  the  fellows'  staircase  in  the  cloisters,  and  he  says,  *'(  omc 
round  to  tea  and  whist  this  evening  at  nine."  The  invitation  is  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, and  off  runs  our  friend,  for  lie  must  pet  through  a  good  bit  of  work 
lo-night,  and  it  has  struck  seven.  So  to  secure  himself  from  all  interruption, 
he  sports  the  outer  door.  These  outer  doors  arc  tremendous  constructions  of 
hard  wood,  opening  outwards,  and  so  when  fastened  by  a  spring-lock,  abso- 
lutely impenetrable  without  a  key.  When  shut  they  are  said  to  besp  rted. 
Within  this  barricade  our  friend's  domain  consists  of  a  front  room  about  14 
feet  by  13,  looking  into  the  courtyard,  a  back  room  not  quite  as  wide,  and  a 
small  dark  cupboard  called  a  gyproom,  where  miscellanea  are  kept.  Into 
this  rece[)tacle  he  carefully  puts  the  fowls  and  tongue  aforesaid  which  he 
finds  have  arrived  from  the  kitchen  in  his  absence.  As  to  ihe  internal  ap])ear- 
ance  of  the  apartment  suffice  it  to  say  It  is  a  college  room,  but  very  comfort- 
able, and  all  the  more  from  having  a  good  soft-coal  fire  in  an  open  grate, 
instead  of  that  abomination,  a  cast-iron  stove. 

Our  friend  ^ets  out  his  Plato  and  Dictionary,  »nd  also  writing  materials. 
His  tirst  work  is  to  prepare  some  composition,  as  it  is  called.  This  docs  not 
mean  an  English  essay.  No,  his  private  tutor  has  handed  him,  on  a  i)iece 
of  paper,  a  copy  of  'twenty  lines  from  Pryden's  **Palamon  and  Arcitc." 
This,  if  3'ou  please,  he  is  to  translate  into  Latin  Hexameters  as  near  like 
Virgil  as  possible.  And  he  will  do  it  too,  and  It  wont  take  him  an  hour  and  a 
quart«r  to  do  the  rough  copy.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  till  nine  he'll  have 
to  read  some  Plato.  And  in  doing  these  verses  not  a  shadow  of  grammar  or 
dictionary  will  he  use,  and  yet  the  verses  will  be  very  far  from  bad.  So  lie 
works  away,  cheerfully  but  silently.  At  about  half  past  eight  a  rust linir'is 
heard  in  the  back  room;  the  door  is  opened,  and  slowly  a])pcars  an  aired  virnw 
figure,  not  unlike  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  holding  a  dimlv  i)uniinir  lump. 
Yet  the  bnivc  heart  of  a  Cambridge  youth  never  quails,  lie  only  suys,  "  O, 
Mrs.  Dav,  breakfast  for  six  to-morrow  at  nine — please  order' collVc  and 
muffins  at  Ilattcrsley's."  "Very  well,  sir";  and  the  bcdmaker,  who  has 
entered  by  a  dc>or  to  which  she  alone  has  the  key,  disappears,  laying  a  funny 
little  twisted  note  on  his  table.  It  re(|uircs  an  iinmediate  answer,' and  fearing 
to  trust  the  venerable  genius  of  the  apartments  with  his  message,  Ik;  Flips 
on  cap  and  gown,  and  hies  him  to  his  friend's  room  just  outside  tiie  gate. 

Proctorizhig. 

As  he  is  hurrying  back,  nine  having  already  struck,  behold  a  sinirular  Fcene. 
A  proce.'^sion  is  seen  advancing,  consisting  of  a  master  of  arts  in  full  academ- 
icals, with  white  tie  and  bands,  and  behind  two  staixvart  men,  their  coats 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  buttons.  The  train  moves  speedily  up  \o  an 
undergraduate  without  a  gown,  and  in  a  little  jaunty  hat.  "  Are  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  sir?"  Bays  the  clergyman,  ^li^ing  his  cap  i)olitely. 
"Yes,  sir."  "Why  have  you  not  your  academic  dres^s  onV"  No  excuse  is 
ai)parent  "Your  name  and  college  if  you  i>lease,  sir."  "Jones  of  Trinity 
Hall."  "  Jones  of  Trinity  Hall;  I  fine  you  six  and  eijxht  pence,  .*ir;  remem- 
ber"— to  his  attendants — "Jones  of  Trfnity  Hall,  Gt.  br/."— and  the  train  goci 
on.  This  is  prrx'^wnzmy ;  the  reverend  one  is  a  proctor — the  attendants  are 
usually  called  bull-dogs.  There  are  two  proctors,  and  two  assistant  i)roctors, 
chosen  from  the  collcLres  by  a  peculiar  rotation.  It  is  their  duty  to  attend  to 
various  University  matters,  but  particularly  to  parade  the  street's  in  this  way, 
with  their  attendants,  reprehending  all  offences  against  University  discipline 
or  public  morality. 
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Mcanirhile  onr  friend  has  slipped  through  the  gate  and  reached  his  enter- 
tainer's rooms  in  the  cloisters  Ihcre  on  the  table  are  many  loaves  of  bread, 
litile  pats  of  butter,  each,  accordin;^  to  the  measore  1  stated,  an  inch  roU, 
and  sturdy  white  sallipots  of  Jam,  which  is  eaten  whole  ale  on  bread  at 
Cambri Jtrc.  All  this  is  from  the  host^s  priTate  stores.  Two  or  three  cups  of 
stronj^  tea  are  discussed,  and  the  party  sits  down  to  whlsL  1  can*t  pretend  to 
^Ive  you  all  their  hands,  or  who  won  each  odd  tricic;  butl  must,  at  the  rislc 
of  shockins;  everybody,  say  that  all  Cambridge,  including  the  steadiest  and 
most  ruIi;;ious  men,  plays  whist  and  other  games  for  money,  though  the 
stakes  arc  generally  small.  As  the  night  wears  on,  frequent  p^s  at  the  gate 
bell  are  heard.  To  explain  these  it  must  be  noticed,  that  at  sunset  alltbe 
various  entrances  into  the  colleges  arc  shut  and  locked  except  the  one  at  the 
great  gate.  At  ten,  this  also  is  locked,  but  the  porter  is  in  his  lodge,  to  let 
In  every  one  1  hat  rings  the  bell.  All  entering  after  lock-up  are  r^stcred, 
and  a  very  trifling  line  levied  for  all  between  ten  and  twelve.  After  twelve 
the  chain  Is  put  up,  and  a  terrible  blowing-up  is  the  consequence  of  coming 
in  later.  If  repeated,  the  results  are  serious,  though  in  no  way  affecting 
the  run'v  in  ^holarship. 

At  about  half  past  six  A.  M.  he  b  aroused  to  consciousness  by  allusions  to 
tlie  hour  and  morning  chapeL  It  is  from  his  gyp,  who  thinks  it  proper  his 
master  should  attend.  **  No,  thank  vou,  StaceT,**^  is  the  groan  from  under 
the  bedclothes.  **Don*t  forget  breakfast  at  nine.'*  Finally,  after  a  roll  or 
two,  about  a  quarter  past  seven  he  rises,  and  from  his  bedroom  window  con- 
templates the  prospect  A  beautiful  old  lawn,  still  of  England's  velvety 
Bof tness«  varied  by  hroad  walks  u  der  lines  of  old  trees — on  the  left  is  the 
college  brewery,  and  on  the  right  the  Trinity  bridcc  is  visible.  But  what  he 
thinks  of  is  the  November  fog  coming  right  up  the  river  as  thick  as  a  Scotch 
mist,  and  freezing,  him  to  the  bones  to  look  at.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
he  ii  seated  in  his  front  room  at  a  nice  fire,  duly  made  for  him,  observe,  by 
the  bcdmaker.  To  her  he  hands  a  slip  of  paper— it  li  an  order  on  the 
kitchen.  He  then  looks  over  and  corrects  the  Latin  verses  of  last  night,  and 
reads  a  little  more  Plato ;  thus  securing  a  good  hour  and  more  of  work  before 
breakfast.  At  half  past  eight  he  moves  his  work  to  another  table,  for  now 
his  bedmaker  enters  and  proceeds  to  lay  the  cloth,  together  with  knives, 
forks,  etc.,  all  from  his  own  stores.  Nine  o^clock  strikes — a  great  rattle 
outside ;  enter  a  boy  bearing  a  waiter  covered  with  green  baize--green  baize 
taken  off  discloses  cups,  saucers,  and  spoons  for  six ;  large  coflec-pot,  full  of 
flrst-ratc  hot  coffee,  cream,  sugar,  and  hot  milk  to  correspond,  two  covered 
plates  of  muffins.  These,  be  it  observed,  are  supplied  from  the  grocer^s, 
outside  the  college  walls. 

Knock— *^  Come  in";  enter  first  guest,  who  throws  down  cap  and  gown  fn 
a  comer,  and  proceeds  to  warm  hiinself,  or  look  out  of  the  window.  Notice 
the  court  full  of  strong  men  clad  in  white,  carrying  heavy  blue  wooden  travs 
on  their  heads.  They  are  the  cook's  men,  bringing  the  breakfasts  from  the 
college  kitchens  to  such  as  order  them.  Observe,  these  hot  breakfasts, 
ordered  from  the  grocer's  and  kitchens,  are  exceptional  affairs;  generally, 
every  one  contents  himself  with  bread  and  butter,  from  the  college  butteries 
— a  different  place  from  the  kitchens — and  coffee  or  tea  made  by  himself  in 
his  own  rooms.  One  of  these  cooks  Is  seen  approaching  Letter  D.  Then 
tramp,  tramp,  like  the  horse  in  Don  Giovanni— and  crash— the  heavy  tray  let 
down  on  tlie  landing  Delicately  aro  fried  soles^  grilled  fowl,  and  curried 
«ausages  extracted  and  set  down  to  warm  bef  oro  the  fire,  where  a  stack  of 
plates  has  been  undeigoing  that  operation  for  half  an  hour. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  soon  assemble.  They  aro  five  in  all ;  two  in  their 
second  year,  like  the  host,  and  three  freshmen.  Three  freshmen  invited  by  a 
second  year  man  t  Tes.  They  aro  of  course  new  to  the  college.  And  hav- 
ing some  acquaintance  with  one  of  them,  having  been  to  school  with  the 
brother  of  the  second,  and  having  already  met  tne  third  at  a  friend's  rooms, 
the  host  thinks  it  his  duty,  as  a  gentleman  and  student,  to  show  them  this 
hospitality  and  every  attention  he  can.  For  the  knowledge  how  to  furnish 
his  rooms,  etc.,  a  .new-comer  almost  always  depends  on  a  friend  of  advanced 
standing;  in  a  great  measure  his  only  acquaintances,  except  his  schoolfellows, 
for  many  weeks,  are  older  men,  and  In  short,  throughout  his  freshman  year, 
an  undergraduate  looks  to  those  of  the  years  above  him  for  assistance,  ad- 
vice, and  attention  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Everett  in  this  connection  administers  a  stinging  condemnation  of  the 

"silly,  cowardly,  blackguardly  practice^'  of  hazing  Freshmen  which  prevails 

at  even  Harvard  and  Yale. 
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Thomas  Babikoton  Macaulat,  made  Baron  of  Rothley  in  1857, 
bat  who  achieved  bis  title  to  the  peerage  of  his  country  by  his 
splendid  contributions  to  English  literatare  and  his  fidelity,  in  and 
oat  of  office,  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  bom  at 
Rothley  Temple,  October  25, 1800.  His  father  was  Zachary  Macau- 
lay,  a  West  India  merchant  and  eminent  philanthropist  of  the 
evangelical  type,  and  son  of  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  His  mother  was  Selma  Mills, 
the  daughter  of  a  bookseller  of  Bristol,  of  a  Quaker  family.  His 
early  education  was  domestic,  and  in  the  conversations  and  associa- 
tions of  such  a  home  we  find  the  germs  and  leanings  of  the  future 
opinions  which  he  so  manfully  upheld  by  his  pen  and  voice.  He 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  scholar,  both  in  mathematics 
and  languages,  and  as  a  debater  and  writer.  He  twice  won  the 
Chancellor's  medal  for  excellence  in  English  literature,  first  in  1810; 
and  in  1821  he  obtained  the  Craven  Scholarship.  He  took  his  first 
d^ee  in  1822,  was  made  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  1825  was  made  Master  of  Arts — the  same  year  in  which  his 
famous  Essay  on  Milton  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  EevieWj  the  first 
of  that  series  of  critico-historical  essajrs,  which  now  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  English  literature.  He  had  already  begun  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  literary  journalist,  by  contributions  to  Knighfs 
Quarterly  Magazine^  several  of  which  are  of  such  merit  as  to  be 
included  in  his  collected  works. 

tn  1826  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  but  was  borne 
along  with  the  current  of  political  agitation,  then  running  high,  and 
in  which  he  shared  as  Whig,  until  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Calne  in  1830.  In  the  memorable  struggle  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  made  several  effective  speeches ;  and  to  the  first 
reformed  House  was  returned  as  member  for  Leeds  in  1831.  As  a 
member  he  was  always  an  unflinching  advocate  of  religious  freedom 
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— hU  first  speech  waa  in  support  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the  eiTil  disa- 
bilities of  the  Jews.  He  defended  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill, 
aod  when  a  member  for  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  in  1846,  supported 
a  grant  to  Maynouth  College  and  other  measares^  calculated  to  cor- 
rect abuses  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  remove  just  discon- 
tent from  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  For  this  magnanimous  policy 
be  was  ousted  of  his  seat  in  1847,  but  was  returned  without  any 
personal  effort  on  his  part  by  the  same  constituency  in  1852.  In 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  he  was  made  Secretary  for  the  Board  of 
Control  for  India,  and  in  1738  he  went  out  to  India  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  Here  his  chief  labor  was  in  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  a  new  penal  code,  and  a  system  of  public  instroction.  To 
hb  study  on  the  spot  of  British  rule  in  India  we  owe  hb  masterly 
essays  on  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  War  Secretary,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  under  its  inspiration,  he  appeared  in  1842  as  the  author  of 
those  martial  ballads,  the  Lay»  of  Ancient  Borne,  In  1846  he  was 
made  Paymaster-General.  In  1848  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  History  of  England  from  the  aceesnon  of  James  IL,  in  which 
he  produced  not  merely  the  lives  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals, 
but  the  development  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  every  rank,  in  domestic  comforts  and  good  government  In 
1849  be  was  chosen  Lord-Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and 
in  1855,  the  third  and  fourth  volume  of  his  History  appeared  *  with 
a  rush  for  co.pies  on  the  publishers  and  circulating  libraries,  such  as 
only  a  popular  novel  usually  exhibits.'  In  1857  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Baron  Macaulay  of 
Rothley,  and  in  Dec.  28,  1859,  he  died.  Hb  remains  were  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works,  which  are  hb  best  monu- 
ment, have  been  published  in  a  uniform  edition,  by  Lady  Trevelyan. 

From  first  to  last  he  was  the  advocate  of  a  broad  and  liberal  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction — from  the  elementary  school  for  the  entire 
mass  of  the  people  to  universities  for  the  highest  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  greatest  practical  utilities,  in  every  section 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  reci^ize  the  special 
value  of  different  studies  in  mental  culture,  and  helped,  by  hb  re- 
port on  the  mode  of  appointment  to  ofBce  in  India  by  competitive 
eiamination,  to  inaugurate  a  civil  service  based  on  .educational 
qualifications. 
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ACADBaaOAL  SDUOATIOV  OT  BHaLASB— 1836.* 

That  there  are  defects— great  and  radical  defects  in  the  conBtltntlon  and 
studies  of  the  two  Universities  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  What 
those  defects  are  we  shall  attempt  to  state  with  frankness  and  candor.  We 
would  earnestly  entreat  the  admirers  of  the  two  Universities  to  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  the  advantages  of  calm  investigstion,  and  the 
folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  to  mere  dogmatism  and  invec- 
tive. If  the  system  which  they  love  and  venerate  rest  upon  Just  principles, 
the  examination  which  we  propose  to  institute,  into  the  state  of  its  founda- 
tions, can  only  serve  to  prove  their  solidity.  If  they  be  unsound,  we  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  think,  that  intelligent  and  honorable  men  can  wish  to 
disguise  a  fact  which,  for  the  sake  of  this  country,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  ought  to  be  widely  luiown.  Let  them,  in  tead  of  reiterating  assertions 
which  leave  the  question  exactly  where  they  found  it;  in^tead  of  turning 
away  from  all  argument,  as  If  the  subject  were  one  on  which  douot  partook 
of  the  nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfishness  or  malevolence, 
that  which  may  at  worst  he  harmless  error,  Join  us  in  coolly  studying  so  in- 
teresting and  momentous  a  point.  As  to  this,  however,  they  will  please 
themselves.  We  speak  to  the  English  i>eople.  The  public  mind,  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  is  approaching  to  manhood.  It  has  outgrown  its  swaddling- 
bands,  and  thrown  away  its  play-things.  It  can  no  longer  be  amused  by  a 
ratUe,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or  awed  by  a  fairy  tale.  At  such  a  time,  we 
canno^  doubt  that  we  shall  obtain  an  impartial  hearing. 

Objectiona  to  Oxford  w^A  Caiaihridge, 

Our  objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, 
their  wealth  and  their  privileges.  Their  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the 
public  approbation.  It  would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  deserved  the 
public  approbation.  Their  revenues  are  immense.  Their  degrees  are,  in 
some  professions,  indispensable.  Like  manufacturers  who  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly, they  work  at  such  an  advantage  that  they  can  venture  to  work  ill. 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that  to  establish  an  academic 
system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Every 
year  sees  the  empire  of  Fcicnce  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some  new 
province,  or  improved  by  the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  state  of  knowledge,  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  method  of  Instruction.  In  many  cases  the 
radeand  imperfect  works  of  early  speculators  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more 
complete  and  luminous  performances  of  tho  e  who  succeed  them.  Even  the 
comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject  to  great  fluctaations.  The  same 
tongue  which  at  one  period  may  be  richer  that  any  other  In  valuable  works, 
may,  some  centuries  after,  be  i>oorer  than  any.  That,  while  such  revolutions 
take  place,  education  ought  to  remain  unchanged,  is  a  proposition  too 
absurd  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and  constant  change, 
adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every  generation,  how  is  this  object  to 
be  secured?  We  answer— only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under 
inch  a  system,  every  possible  exigence  would  be  met  Whatever  lang^ag^, 
whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time  be  useful  to  know,  t?utt 
men  would  surely  learn,  and  would  as  surely  find  instructors  to  teach.  The 
professor  who  should  persist  in  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of 
knowledge  which  had  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his  pupils. 
There  would  be  a  4  much  of  every  sort  of  information  as  would  afford  profit 
and  pleasnre  to  the  possessor— and  no  more. 

*  Bdiabargh  Ravi<*w :    Feb'-airr,  1888.    TIu  Umdon  UMurHiW' 
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But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  prevent  this  salutary 
rivalry  from  taldng  place.  In  its  stead  is  introduced  an  unnatural  system  of 
premiums,  prohibitions,  and  apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are  lav- 
ished on  particular  acquirements ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our 
youth  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamentable  scarcity  of 
everything  else. 

ilniversity  Studies  too  Few  <xnd  not  of  the  Bight  Kind. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies  which  are  encouraged 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should  reprobate  with  the  same  severity  a 
system  under  which  a  like  ezclative  protection  should  be  extended  to  French 
or  Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political  Economy. 
Some  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  very  important.  But  they  may 
not  always  be  equally  important  Five  hundred  yean  hence,  the  Burmese 
language  may  contain  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  world.  Sciences,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first  rudiments  arc  still 
undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand.  Our  objection  is  to  the 
principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  perpetuities.  A  chartered  and  endowed 
College,  strong  in  it^  wealth  and  in  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necesBary 
to  teach  what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  useless. 
Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  enters  into 
its  constitution  and  partakes  of  iti  immortality  Its  abuses  savor  of  the 
reality,  and  its  prejudices  vest  in  mortmain,  with  it)  lands.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  consequences  are  notorious.  We  every  day  see  clever  men  of 
four  and  five-and-twenty,  loaded  with  academical  honors  and  rewards,— 
scholarships,  fellowships,  whole  cabinets  of  medals,  whole  shelves  of  prize 
books, — enter  into  life  witli  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  with 
the  history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  tho  language  of  tlieir 
country,  unacquainted  with  tlie  first  principles  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
live,  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  moral  and  political  science ! 
Who  will  deny  that  this  is  the  state  of  things?  Or  who  will  venture  to  de- 
fend it? 

This  is  no  new  complaint.  Long  before  society  had  so  far  outstripped  the 
Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it  has  since  done,  the  evil  was 
noticed  and  traced  to  its  true  cause,  by  that  great  philosopher  who  most 
accurately  mapped  all  tho  regions  of  science,  and  furnished  the  human  intel- 
lect with  its  most  complete  Itinerary. .  **  It  Is  not  to  be  forgotten,"  say."  Lord 
Bacon,  *Hhat  the  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory 
learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments:  For  hence  it  pro- 
ceedeth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to  serve  them  in 
causes  of  state,  bfcattae  there  la  vo  ed*ieniioti  collegiate  which  in  fhee,  where  sucli 
as  were  so  disposed  might  give  themselves  to  hi  torics,  modem  langi  ages, 
Dook-t  ot  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablements  unto  causes 
of  state."  The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present  system  will  hardly  deny 
that,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  be  a  much  greater 
evil  in  the  nineteenth.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  now  what  it 
was  then.  That  of  every  modem  language  has  received  considerable  acces- 
sions. And  surely,  "  books  of  policy  and  civil  discourse  "  are  as  important 
to  an  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  tubjcct  of 
James  the  First. 

We  repeat  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead  languages  or  tho 
exact  sciences.  We  only  say  that,  if  they  are  useful,  they  will  not  need 
peculiar  encouragement,  and  that,  if  they  are  useless,  they  ought  nut  to 
receive  it    Those  who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  pro- 
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mote  tho  study  of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  arc  the  persons 
who  really  depreciate  those  pursuits.  .  They  do  in  fact  declare,  hy  implica- 
tion, that  neither  amusement  nor  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that 
no  man  has  any  motive  to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects  that 
they  may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

UUlUy  of  Mathematics, 

The  utility  of  mathematical  Icnowledge  is  felt  in  every  part  of  tho  rystem 
of  life,  and  aclcnowledged  by  every  rational  man  But  does  it  therefore 
follow  that  people  ought  to  be  paid  to  acquire  it  ?  A  scarcity  of  persons 
capable  of  malvlng  almanacs  and  measuring  land,  is  as  little  to  ^e  appre- 
hended as  a  scarcity  of  blaclcsraiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academical 
mathematicians  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical  purposes.  There  are 
many  wranglers  who  have  never  touched  a  quadrant  What  peculiar  Utle 
then  has  the  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such 
costly  remuneration?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men  good 
reasoners:  it  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in  drawing  inferences.  In 
this  statement  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth  A  man  who  under  tands 
the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  reason  better  than  another  on  points  not  mathematical,  as  a  man. 
who  can  dance  generally  'Walks  better  than  a  man  who  cannot  But  no 
people  walk  so  111  as  dancing-masters,  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere 
mathematician*.  They  are  accustom<?d  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence;  a  speeies  of  evidence  of  wh'ch  the  transactions  of  life  do  not 
admit  When  they  come  from  certainties  to  probabilities,  from  a  syllogism 
to  a  witness,  their  superiority  is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who, 
never  having  reen  any  object  which  was  not  either  black  or  white,  should  be 
required  to  discriminate  between  two  near  rliades  of  gray.  Hence,  on  ques- 
tions of  religion,  policy,  or  common  life,  we  perpetually  see  these  boasted 
demonstrators  either  extravagantly  credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical. 
That  the  rclencc  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education,  we  admit 
Bnt  it  is  only  an  ingredient.  *nd  an  ingredient  which  is  pecularly  dangerous, 
unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture  of  others.  To  encourage  it  by  such 
rewards  as  are  bestowed  at  Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  oecaelonal  tonic  of  the 
mind  its  morning  and  evening  nutriment 

ClcusUxd  lAteraturtL 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  mo*-e  numerous  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians ;  and  the  ignorant  violence  with  which 
their  cause  has  sometimes  been  assailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On 
this  subject  we  are  sure  that  we  are  at  least  impartial  Judges.  We  feel 
the  warmest  admiration  for  the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  benefits  which  mankind  has  owed  to  them.  But  we  would 
no  more  suffer  a  pernicious  system  to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which  i-i 
duo  to  them,  than  we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  saint  by  erecting  his 
shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said  that  ancient  literature  was  the  ark  in  which 
all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  preserved  during  the  deluge  of  barbarism. 
We  confess  It  But  we  do  not  read  that  Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live 
in  tho  ark  after  the  deluge  had  subsided.  When  our  ancestors  first  began  to 
con  Ider  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  principal  part  of  education,  little  or 
nothing  worth  reading  was  to  be  found  in  any  modem  language.  Circum- 
stances have  confessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change  of  system 
may  be  desirable? 
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Our  opinkm  of  tbe  Latin  iongne  will,  w«  f ev,  be  eooiiclered  hcntfetf. 
We  cflmioi  but  ttilnk  thai  its  Tocabidaryto  miacnblj  poor,  and  iU ■echan- 
ism  ddfeieot  both  Id  power  and  preciMCML^  The  .want  of  a  definite  artidc, 
and  of  a  diatlncUon  between  the  fcetente  and  the  aorist  ten  es,  are  two 
defects  which  are  alone  soUl^leDt  to  pbMX  It  below  any  other  langnage  with 
which  we  are  acqnainied.  In  its  most  lloorMiing  era  it  waa  reproacbed'wifh 
porerty  of  expression.  Cicero,  Indeed,  was  faidneed  by  his  patriotic  f  edfaigB 
to  deny  the  chaige.  Bnt  the  pcrpetnal  recnrrcnce  at  Greek  words  la  his 
most  hnrried  and  fami  iar  letters,  and  the  frequent  nie  which  he  Is  conpdled 
to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions  to  aTold  them.  In  his  phflo- 
■ophlcal  works,  folly  proTe  thai  eren  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  tengne 
fe't  the  eril  which  he  labored  to  conceal  from  othen. 

We  do  not  think  nrach  better  of  the  writer-,  as  a  lx>dy,  than  of  the  lan- 
gnage.  The  literatnre  of  Borne  was  bom  old.  All  the  signs  of  decrepitnde 
were  on  it  in  the  cradle.  We  look  in  Tain  for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful 
wOdnest  of  an  Infant  dialect  We  look  In  rain  for  a  single  great  erestiTe 
mind,— for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  8hak>peare  or  a  Cerrantea.  In  their 
place  we  haTc  a  crowd  of  foorth-rste  and  fifth-rate  anthora^  transhitorB»  and 
Imitators  withont  end.  The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetiy 
was  fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  would  hare  acquired  more  wealth.  If  th^ 
had  succeeded  to  less.  Instead  of  accumolating  fresh  Intellectual  treasures, 
they  contented  them- elves  with  enjoying,  disposing  in  new  forms,  or  Impair- 
ing by  an.  injudicious  management,  those  which  they  took  by  descent. 
Hence,  in  most  of  their  works,  there  Is  scarcely  anything  spontaneous  and 
racy,  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts,  scarcely  any  idiom  in  the 
style.  Their  poetry  tastes  of  the  hot-house.  It  is  transplanted  from  Greece, 
with  the  earth  of  Findus  clinging  round  its  roots.  It  is  nnrsed  in  careful 
seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners  are  often  skilful ;  but  the  fruit 
is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy  and  priclily  fhmb,  of  genuine  Latin 
growth,  must  indeed  be  excepted.  Satire  was  the  only  indigebous  produce 
of  Roman  talent ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  best 

We  are  often  told  the  LaUn  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the 
English ;  and  that  it  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  study  it,  in  order  to  speak 
Engli-h  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  This  is  one  of  those  remarlu  which 
are  repeated  till  they  pass  into  axioms,  only  because  they  have  so  little 
meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refute  them  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance. If  those  who  say  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  rtricUy  gram- 
matical than  the  EngU  h,  mean  only  that  it  Is  more  regular,  that  there  are 
fewer  exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  deriration,  inflection,  and  construc- 
tion, we  grant  it  This  is,  at  least  for  the  parposes  of  the  orator  and  the 
poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit;  but  be  it  merit  or  defect.  It  can  In  no  pos- 
sible way  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any  other  language.  It  would  be 
about  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon  renders 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  easier  than  formerly.  If  it  be  meant  that 
the  Latin  language  Is  formed  in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  each  other  are  more  strict'y  analogous  to  the  relations 
between  tbe  ideas  which  they  represent  in  Latin  than  in  English,  we  Tcntnro 
to  doubt  the  fact.  We  are  quite  sure,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those 
who  repeat  the  hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever 
considered  whether  there  be  any  principles  of  grammar  whatever,  anterior  to 
positive  enactment, — any  solecism  which  is  a  vnalttm  in  ne,  as  distinct  from  a 
nudum  prohtbUum     Or,  if  we  suppose  that  there  exist  such  principles,  is  not 
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the  circumstance,  that  a  particular  rale  Is  found  in  one  lang;nage  and  not  In 
anotber,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  principles?  Tliata 
man  « ho  knows  Latin  is  lilceiy  to  know  English  better  than  one  who  does 
not,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  this  advantaice  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
Latin.  Every  lanscuaj^o  tbroVrs  light  on  every  other.  There  is  not  a  siugle 
foreign  tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man  of  cense  some  new  consider- 
ation respecting  bis  own.  We  acimowledge,  too,  that  the  great  body  of  our 
educated  countrymen  Icam  to  grammaticize  their  English  by  means  of  their 
Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness  of  their  Latin,  but  the  folly 
of  their  other  instructors.  Instead  of  being  a  yindication  of  the  present 
system  of  edncation,  it  is  a  high  charge  against  it  A  man  who  thinks  the 
Imowledge  of  I  atin  essential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction,  either  has 
never  conversed  with  an  accomplished  woman,  or  does  not  deserve  to  have 
conversed  with  her.  Wc  are  sure,  that  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
bearing  public  speaking  must  iiave  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest 
of  quoting  Latin  arc  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous  about  marring  their 
native  tongue.  We  could  mention  several  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
never  fail  to  usher  in  their  scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen 
fklse  tfOncords. 

Oreeh  LanffuoffB  and  IMeratvre, 

Wo  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and  perfect 
machine  of  human  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  harmony,  the  gigantic 
power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  infinite  wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable 
felicity  of  expression,  in  which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English,  the 
neatness  of  the  French,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  both  of  science  and  of 
idegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocabularies  of  ancient  Rome,  and  of 
modern  Europe,  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the 
imitations  has  ever  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  original. 
It  traces  with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost  in  every  other  lan- 
guage It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other  instruments  of  the  reason  only 
make  blots.  Nor  is  it  less  distinguished  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords  to 
the  poet  There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which  it  is 
Impossible  to  glance  without  delight.  Every  word  suggests  some  pleasant  or 
striking  image,  which,  wholly  unconnected  as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes 
or  that  which  follows,  gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we 
derive  from  reading  the  Adonals  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  looking  at  those 
elegant,  though  unmeaning  frieies,  in  which  the  eye  wanders  along  a  line  of 
beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies,  stags,  chariots,  altars,  and  garlands.  The 
literature  is  not  unworthy  of  the  language.  It  may  toast  of  four  poets  of 
the  very  first  ojtler.  Homer,  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,— of 
Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  orators—of  Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled 
to  the  fame  rank  among  philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  If  not  tlie  most 
satisfactory  of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are  the 
great  name^  of  (i recce;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a  long  list  of  ingenious 
moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  who,  in  the  lower  departments  of 
their  art,  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in  the 
talent  of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

It  was  justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  to  learn  a  new 
language  was  to  acquire  a  new  souL  He  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the 
writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  wliat  is 
accidental  with  what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thon«xhtC  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  are  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  man.    Initiated  into  foreign  literature,  he  finds  that  principles 
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of  politics  and  montls,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hitherto  sup- 
pose to  be  unquestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  questioned,  have 
been  held  by  larj^  and  enlightened  communities;  that  feelings,  which  are  so 
universal  among  his  contemporaries,  that  he  had  supposed  tliem  instinctive^ 
have  been  unltnown  to  whole  generations;  that  images,  which  have  never 
failed  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived,  have  been 
thought  sublime  by  millions.  He  thns  loses  that  Chine  e  cast  of  mind,  that 
stupid  centempt  for  everything  beyond  the  wall  of  his  cele  tial  empire,  which 
was  the  effect  of  his  former  ignorance.  New  associations  take  place  among 
*  his  ideas.  He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogmatized.  He  tolerates  where  he 
formerly  execrated.  Ho  ceases  to  confound  that  which  is  universal  and  eternal 
In  human  passions  and  opinions  with  that  which  Is  local  and  temporary. 
This  is  one  of  the  mo  t  useful  effects  which  results  from  studying  the  litera- 
ture of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  one  which  the  remains  of  Greece,  compoed 
at  a  remote  period,  and  In  a  state  of  society  widely  different  from  our  own, 
are  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Languoffes, 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think  that  they  may  be  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price :  And  we  think  that  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  is  to  enter  Into  active  life  at  two  or  three-and-twenty,  is  too  high  a  price. 
Those  arc  bad  economists  who  look  only  to  the  excellence  of  the  article 
for  which  they  are  bargaining,  and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of 
time  during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be  stored  up,  and  the 
foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid.  No  person  doubts  that  much 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
mueh  gold  may  be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows, 
that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish  mines,  or  to  learn  the  ancient  languages. 
Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious 
metals.  The  discovery  of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New  mines 
were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater  plenty,  and  with 
less  labor.  The  old  works  were  therefore  abandoned—it  being  manifest 
tho«e  who  persisted  in  laying  out  capital  on  them  would  be  undersold  and 
ruined.  A  new  world  of  literature  and  science  has  also  been  discovered. 
New  veins  of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open.  But  a  monstrous 
system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us  still  to  go  on  delving  for  a 
few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark  and  laborious  shaft  of  antiquity,  instead  of 
penetrating  a  district  which  would  reward  a  less  painful  search  with  a  more 
lucrative  return.  If,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain  had  enacted  that,  in 
order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a  competition  against  the  new,  a 
hundred  pistoles  should  be  given  to  every  person  who  ihould  extract  an 
ounce  of  gold  from  them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  i^  a  more  valuable  language  than 
the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish.  But  whether  it  be  more  valuable 
than  all  the  three  together,  may  be  doubted ;  and  that  all  the  three  may  be 
acquired  in  less  than  half  the  time  In  which  It  is  possible  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  Nor  does  the  ' 
evil  end  here  Not  only  do  the  modern  dialects  of  the  Continent  receive  lest 
attention  than  they  deserve,  but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of  Greece 
alone  in  force  and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  phllo  ophy,  is  unpardonably  neg- 
lected. All  the  nineteen  plays  of  Euripides  are  digested,  from  the  first  bub- 
bling froth  of  the  Hecuba  to  the  last  vapid  dregs  of  the  Electra;  whi^e  oar 
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own  s^eet  Fleteheri  the  second  name  of  the  modern  drama,  in  spite  of  all 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  his  tendeniess,  is  sutllTcd  to 
lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  human  uoderstanding  is  abandoned  for  the 
Theotetns  and  the  Fhoedon.  We  have  known  the  dates  of  all  the  petty 
skirmishes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  carefully  transcribed  and  commitU'd  to 
memory,  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clarendon  were  two  difTcrent 
persons!  That  such  a  man  has  paid  a  dear  price  for  his  learning,  will  be  ad- 
mitted. But,  it  may  be  raid,  he  has  at  least  something  to  show  for  it  Un- 
happily  he  ha-  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  It,  tlie  very  things  without 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it  He  has  acted  like  a  man  living  in 
a  small  lodging,  who,  instead  of  spending  his  money  in  enlarging  hi  apart- 
ments  and  fitting  them  up  commodlously,  should  lay  it  all  out  on  furniture 
fit  only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir.  His  little  rooms  are  blocked  up  with 
bales  of  rich  stuff's  and  heaps  of  gilded  ornaments,  which  have  cost  ro(^e 
than  he  con  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no  opportunity  and  no  room  to  display. 
Elegant  and  precious  in  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place ;  and 
their  possessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bought  nothing  but 
inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  men  to  whom  ancient  learning 
i«  an  absolute  curse,  who  have  labored  only  to  accumulate  what  th<  y  cannot 
enjoy  ?  They  come  forth  into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger 
university.  They  find  that  they  are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  not  the 
least  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  they  detect  etymologies,  and  twist  cor- 
rupt Epodes  into  something  like  meaning.  Classical  knowledge  is  indeed 
Talued  by  all  intelligent  men ;  but  not  fach  classical  knowledge  as  theirs. 
To  be  priced  by  the  public,  it  must  be  refined  from  its  grosser  particles,  bur- 
nished into  splendor,  formed  into  graceful  ornaments,  or  into  current  coin. 
Learning  in  the  ore,  learning  with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing  to  the 
common  spectator.  He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel ;  and  leaves  the  rare  and 
Taluable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  its  qualiUe-,  and  the 
cariosity  to  prize  them. 

A  Compute  and  Liberal  Education, 

Not  one  gentleman  in  fifty  can  possibly  receive  what  wo  should  call  a 
complete  and  liberal  education.  That  term  includes  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  includes 
mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy.  An  intimate 
acqnaintanee  both  with  the  profound  and  polite  parts  of  English  literature  is 
Indispensable.  Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  professional  or  commer- 
cial life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It  necessarily  follows  that  some 
portion  of  them  must  be  given  up :  And  the  question  Is,  what  portion  ?  We 
•ay,  provide  for  the  mind  as  you  provide  for  the  body, — ^first  necessaries, — 
then  conveniences, — lastly  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  come  ?  Surely  under  the  la  t-  Of  all  the  pur- 
raits  which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  time 
He  who  can  afford  time  for  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  1 «  perfectly  right 
in  acquiring  them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to  go 
without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue  his  studies  till  his  t>«enty-i'ighth 
or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him  learn  Latin  and  (ireek.  If  he  mu  t 
terminate  them  at  one-and-twenty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  modem  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into  active  life  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he  should  confine  himself 
almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue,  and  thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the 
spirit  of  its  best  writers.  But  no  I  The  artificial  re  traints  and  encourage- 
m'jnts  which  our  academic  system  has  Introduced  have  altogether  rev^r-^d  this 
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natural  and  salutary  order  of  things     We  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensa- 
ble,  that  wc  may  procure  what  is  superfluous. 

The  Classica  under  coi  Optional  System, 

Under  a  free  system,  the  ancient  languages  would  be  less  read,  but  quite 
as  much  enjoyed.  We  should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattering 
of  Latin  and  Greelc,  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure,  and  which,  as  soon 
as  they  arc  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste  to  forget  It  must  be 
owned,  also,  that  there  would  be  fewer  young  men  really  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  tonecues.  But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured 
up  useful  and  agreca'<lo  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  bring 
their  s^tudies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  attention  to  objects  easily 
attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer  space  of  literary  leisure  would  still 
e^ert  themselves  to  acquire  the  classical  languages.  They  would  study  them, 
not  for  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  expect  from  the  acquisition, 
but  for  their  own  intrinsic  value.  Their  number  would  be  smaller,'  no  doubt, 
than  that  of  present  aspirants  after  classical  honors.  But  they  would  not, 
like  most  of  those  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demosthenes  to  gather  dust 
on  the  ^helves,  as  so.on  as  the  temporary  purpose  had  been  served  There 
would  be  fewer  good  scholars  of  twenty-five;  but  we  believe  that  there 
would  be  quite  as  many  of  fifty. 

University  Bounties  noi  Wisely  Bestowed, 

We  have  6upi>osed  that  the  bounties  which  they  oficr  to  certain  studies  are 
fairly  be^stowed  on  those  who  exceL  The  fact,  however,  is  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parirhes,  or  names.  The 
efiect  of  the  former  system  is  to  enc6urage  studies  of  secondary  importance, 
at  the  expense  of  those  which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of  the 
latter  is  to  encourage  total  Idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted  that  at  some 
Colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  lie  influenced  by  party  spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  will  not  insist.  Wo  wl  h  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  Individuals, 
but  of  the  system. 

The  Curriculum  not  Strictly  Enforced, 

All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside  at  College;  but  only  those  who 
expect  to  obtain  prizes  and  fellowships  apply  themselves  with  vigor  to  classi- 
cal and  mathematical  pursuits.  The  great  majority  have  no  Inducement 
whatcycr  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no  hope  of  o  taiulng  the 
premium;  and  no  value  for  tlie  knowledge  without  the  premium.  For  the 
acquisition  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge  the  Universities  afford  no  peculiar 
facilities.  Hence  proceeds  the  general  idleness  of  collegians.  Not  one  in 
ten,  we  venture  to  say,  ever  makes  any  considerable  proficiency  in  those  pur- 
suits to  which  everythinx  else  in  sacrificed.  A  very  large  proportion  carry 
away  from  the  Univer  Ity  less  of  ancient  literature  than  they  brought  thither. 

Too  much  Claimsd  and  AUowed  for  University  Residence, 

Tlie  defenders  of  our  Universities  commonly  take  it  ior  granted  that  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy.  It  Is  usual,  when  their  merits  come  under  discuf  sion,  to  enumerate 
ver}'  pompously  all  the  great  men  whom  they  have  produced  as  if  great 
men  liad  not  appeared  under  every  system  of  education  Great  men  were 
trained  in  the  schools  of  the  (^reek  sophists  and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  'lansenists.  There  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught 
but  chool  Divinity  and  Canon  Law ;  and  there  would  still  be  great  men  if 
DoUiing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spnrzheim  and  Sweden  berg,    A 
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long  list  of  eminent  Dames  is  no  more  a  i>roof  of  the  excellence  of  oar 
Academic  in-titutions,  than  ttie  commercial  pro  perity  of  tlie  country  is  a 
proof  of  the  utility  of  restrictions  in  trade.  No  financial  re^u  ations, 
however  absurd  and  pernicious,  can  prevent  a  people  amongst  whom 
property  is  secure,  and  the  motive  to  accumulate  consequently  strong,  from 
becoming  rich.  The  energy  with  which  every  individ%'al  struggles  to  ad- 
vance, more  than  counteracts  the  retarding  force,  and  carries  liim  forward, 
thoug  I  at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  left  at  liberty.  It  is  the  same  with 
restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  taking  the  direction  which  ex- 
isting circumstances  point  out  They  do  harm.  But  they  cannot  wholly 
prevent  other  causes  from  producing  good.  In  a  country  in  which  public 
opinion  is  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are  sure  to  raise  their 
professor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds  will  surmount  all  the 
ob  taclcs  which  may  oppose  their  career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  public  and  professional  life  that  genius  is  most  likely  to  1  e 
developed.  Of  these  a  large  portion  is  neces  arily  sent  to  our  English 
Universities.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if  the  Universities  could  not 
boast  of  many  considerable  men.  Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether,  if 
we  wpre  to  pass  in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  so  favorable  as  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
many  persons  who,  >  ince  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited 
as  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were  at  College 
never  mentioned  but  as  idle,  frivolous  men,  fond  of  desultory  reading,  'and 
negligent  of  the  studies  of  the  place.  It  would  be  Indelicate  to  name  the 
living ;  but  we  may  venture  to  »peak  more  particularly  of  the  dead,  it  is 
truly  curious  to  oiiserve  the  use  which  is  made  in  such  discussions  as  these, 
of  names  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  glorious,  but  in  which  the  Colleges 
have  no  reason  to  glory,— that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental 
constitution ;  of  Dryden,  who  abjured  his  Alma  JfaUr,  and  regretted  that  he 
had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care ;  of  Locke,  who  was  censured  and  ex- 
pelled ;  of  Milton,  whose  person  was  outraged  at  one  University,  and  whose 
works  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  other  I 
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From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  London  Univer  ity  Is 
free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry  down  another.  It  has  no  means  of 
bribing  one  man  to  learn  what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a 
mock  attendance  from  another  who  learns  nothing  at  all.  To  le  prosperous, 
it  mu  t  be  useful. 

We  would  not  l>e  too  sa'*gaine.  But  there  are  signs  of  these  times,  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we  trust  as  firmly  as  ever  any  ancient 
astrologer  trusted  to  the  rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will 
venture  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant  institution.  We  predict  tltat  the 
clamor  by  which  it  has  been  as  ailed  will  die  away, —that  it  is  de  tined  to  a 
long,  a  glorious  ^^d  a  beneficent  existence,  — that,  while  the  spirit  of  its 
system  remains  unchanged,  the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  ago, — that  it  will  be  the  model  of  many  future  estab- 
lishments—that oven  those  haughty  foundations  which  now  treat  it  with 
contempt,  will  in  some  degree  feel  its  salutary  Influence,  -  and  that  the  appro- 
bation of  a  great  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  its  exertions 
will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  more  Imposing  than 
any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most  lucrative  patronage,  or  the  most 
splendid  ceremonial. 
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University  Teaching  at  Athena. 
The  Athenian  populace  surpoBsed  In  general  intelligence  the  lower  orders 
of  any  community  that  over  existed.    To  be  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  to  be 
a  legislator,  a  soldier,   a   Judge,— one  upon   whose  voice    might  depend 
the   fate    of   the    wealthiest    tributary    statct  or  of    the    mo  t  eminent 
public  men.    The  lowest  offices,  both  of  agriculture  and  of  trade,  were,  in  com- 
mon, performed  by  slaves.    The  state  supplied  its  meanest  members  with  the 
support  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  tlie  means  of  amusement    Books 
were  iodeod  few;  but  they  were  excellent;  and  they  were  accurately  luiown.    It 
is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intently  contem- 
plating a  few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined.    Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  six  times  the  history  of  Thucydides.    *    * 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  transport  ourselves,  in  thought,  to  that  glorious  city.  Let 
us  imagine  that  we  are  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A 
crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entab- 
lature, for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  fneze.  We  turn  into  another  street;  a 
rhapsodist  is  reciting  there :  men,  women,  children  are  thronging  round'  him : 
the  tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks ;  their  eyes  are  fixed ;  their  very  breath 
is  still,  for  ho  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those 
hands, — the  terrible, — the  murderous, — which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 
We  enter  the  public  place ;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward,  witk 
sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the 
famous  atheist,  from  lona,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying— "Room  for  the  Prytanes." 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side. 
Proclamation  is  made — *'  Who  wishes  to  speak."  There  is  a  shout,  and  a  clap- 
ping of  hands ;  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of  Sophocles ; 
and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of  no  modem  university  wliich  has  so 
excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  formed  were,  indeed,  likely  to  be^ 
in  some  respects,  defective.  Propositions  which  are  advanced  in  discourse  gen- 
erally result  from  a  partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  ex. 
amination  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Men  of  great  conversational  powen 
almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry  and  exaggeration,  which 
deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doc- 
trines, which  cannot  bear  a  close  inspection,  triumph  perpetually  in  drawing 
rooms,  in  debating  societies,  and  even  in  l^slative  and  judicial  assemblies.  To 
the  conversational  education  of  the  Athenians  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
great  looseness  of  reasoning  which  is  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientific  writ- 
ings. Even  the  most  illogical  of  modem  writers  would  stand  perfectly  aghast 
at  the  puerile  &llacies  which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  of 
Xenophon ;  and  the  author  of  Soirees  de  PHenhourg  would  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  the  metaphysieal  arguments  of  Plato.  But  the  very  drcnmstances  which 
retarded  the  grxmth  of  science  were  peculiarly  fkvorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence.  From  the  eariy  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated  discnssion,  die 
intelligent  student  would  derive  that  readiness  of  resource,  that  copiousness  of 
language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  understanding  of  an  andiSM^ 
which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the  gresftest  logical  poveiSw— > 
Complete  Works  of  Lord  Macada}ft  Vol,  VIL  Athenian  Orators. 
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THE  8TATB  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATIOK. 

I  hold  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  edaca- 
tion  of  the  common  people.  On  this  subject  I  can  not  refer  to  higher  authoritj, 
or  use  more  strong  terms,  than  have  been  employed  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  I 
take  his  authority  the  more  readily^  because  be  is  not  very  friendly  to  State  in- 
terference ;  and  almost  on  the  same  page  as  that  I  refer  to,  he  declares  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  education  of  the  higher  orders;  but  he  dis- 
tinctly says  that  there  is  a  difference,  particularly  in  a  highly  civilized  and  com- 
mercial community,  between  the  educaiiou  of  the  higher  classes  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor  he  pronounces  to  be  a  matter  in 
which  grovemment  is  most  deeply  concerned;  and  he  compares  ignorance, 
spread  through  the  lower  classes,  neglected  by  the  State,  to  a  leprosy,  or  some 
other  fearful  disease,  and  says  that  where  this  duty  is  neglected,  the  State  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  terrible  disorder.  He  had  scarcely  written  this  than  the 
axiom  was  fearfully  illustrated  in  the  riots  of  1780. 

Mr.  David  Hume,  after  laying  down  the  general  principle  of  non-interference 
of  the  government  in  matters  where  individual  interest  is  sufficient  to  prompt 
to  necessary  efforts  to  realize  the  highest  advantages  to  the  public,  admits  that 
there  are  some  useful  and  necessary  ends  to  be  secured,  which  require  the  inter- 
vention of  the  government,  either  by  means  of  money,  or  distinctions,  or  both. 
Now  the  experience  of  England  shows  that  the  schools  for  the  people  and 
teachers  for  those  schools  will  not  be  provided  without  such  intervention. 

GENERAL  CULTURE  FOR  CIVIL  BBBYICE  APPOIMTHEOTS. 

Dr.  Donaldson  cites  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  Report  on 
the  East  India  Civil  Service  Examinations  in  1854,  in  favor  of  a  liberal  general 
education  over  a  narrow  special  training,  although  more  immediately  practical : 

*  We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  21  or  22,  in  studies 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  business  of  any  profession,  and 
of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  inyigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind, 
will  generally  be  found,  in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men 
who  have,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  call- 
ing. The  most  illustrious  English  jurists  have  been  men,  who  have  never 
opened  a  law-book  till  afler  the  close  of  a  distinguished  academical  career;  nor 
18  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been  greater  lawyers,  if 
they  had  passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyances  the  time  which  they  gave  to 
l^ucydides,  to  Cicero.,  and  to  NewionJ 

Of  the  Mathematical  portion  of  the  examination  they  say : — 

'  We  think  it  important  that  not  only  the  acquirements,  but  also  the  mental 
powers  and  resources  of  the  competitors  should  be  brought  to  the  test.' 

Speaking  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  as  included  in  the  scheme,  they  remark  :— 
..  '  Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mere  words  or  things,  whether  it 
shall  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scholastic  pedantry,  or  shall  train  the  mind 
for  the  highest  purposes  of  active  life,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  examination  is  conducted.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  examiners 
should  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidate's  powers  of  mind  than  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  reading.' 

With  the  same  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  of  a  competitive  test,  they 
recommend  that  eminence  in  classical  composition  should  have  a  considerable 
share  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  competition : — 

'  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification  has,  indeed,  no  direct  tendency  to 
form  a  judge,  a  financier,  or  a  diplomatist  But  the  youth  who  does  best  what 
all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  trying  to  do  well,  will 
generally  prove  a  superior  man ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  an  accomplishment,  by 
which  Fox  and  Canning,  GrenviUe  and  Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tenterden 
first  distinguished  themselves  above  their  tellows,  indicates  powers  of  mind 
which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do  great  service  to  the  state.' 

And  with  regard  to  the  Examination  in  general  they  observe  with  truth : — 

'  Experience  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  with  entire  confidence  that,  if  the 
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ezaminera  be  well  chosen,  it  is  utterly  iropoesible  that  the  delusive  show  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming,  can 
ever  be  saccessful  agamst  real  learning  and  ability.* 

It  is  clear,  from  these  explicit  statements  of  their  yiews,  that  the  able  and 
eminent  persons,  who  fVamedi  the  scheme  for  the  civQ  seryioe  examination,  had 
no  wish  to  send  out  to  India  clever  smatterers,  feeble  bookworms,  scholasdo 
pedants,  and  one-sided  mathematicians ;  but  to  select  the  most  energetic  and 
vigorous  young  men  from  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  a  share  in  the  administration  of  our  most  important  Satrapies. 
The  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  most  serviceable  to  them  in 
the  presidenciefl,  was  to  be  prescribed  to  those  selected  by  the  first  test,  and 
this  subsequent  course  of  study  was  to  be  stimulated  by  a  second  examination. 
But,  for  the  preparatory  selection,  it  was  only  necessary  to  test  existing 
methods  of  education,  and  to  discover  the  best  men  they  could  produce.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  procedure  was  manifest  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  can- 
didates would  come  from  schools  and  colleges,  which  had  long  pursued  fixed 
systems  of  instruction,  differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  touchstone  should  be  applied  fairly  to  them  aU.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  the  candidates  could  be  successful,  it  was 
essential  that  the  whole  body  of  applicants  should  not  be  drawn  away  from 
their  general  studies  by  spedaltiee,  which  might  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  those 
who  would  not  ultimately  proceed  to  India.  But,  independently  of  these  con- 
siderations, suggested  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  them- 
selves and  the  means  of  filling  them,  the  framers  of  the  scheme  of  examina- 
tion could  not  but  foresee  that  such  an  object  of  competition  would  soon  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  teach- 
ers would  address  themselves  to  the  immediate  preparation  of  candidates. 
They,  therefore,  wisely  laid  down  some  general  principles,  applicable  to  the  fu- 
ture no  less  than  to  the  present  They  have  declared  unreservedly  that  they 
want  the  firuits  of  real  mental  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
thought,  and  not  a  wide  range  of  diversified  information ;  and  thus  they  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  old  rather  than  to  the  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
prefer  the  solid  g^undwork  of  the  old  school  of  arts  rather  than  the  showy 
stucco-work  of  modem  sciolism.  They  indicate  that,  up  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  what  we  read  than  how  we  read  it ;  and 
that  the  young  man,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  future  distinction,  must  be 
frequently  less  anxious  to  advance  than  to  know  the  route  which  he  has  al- 
ready traversed.  The  student,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  older  universities,  were  called  repelents 
— a  sort  of  intellectual  drill-sergeants ;  he  must  often  remind  himself  of  the 
words  of  the  Platonic  Socrates :  '  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  this 
ground  again ;  for  it  is  better  to  accomplish  a  little  thoroughly,  than  a  great 
deal  insufficiently.'  In  the  words  of  a  modem  phQosopher  (Hamilton),  he  will 
thus  learn  that  '  as  the  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  but,  in  and  from  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  the  materials  of  specula- 
tion; so  it  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but  the  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
profitable  exercise  to  the  student  Thus  it  is  uur  more  improving  to  read  one 
good  book  ten  timee,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once ;  and  non  mnUa  aed 
mtUtum^  'not  much,  perhaps,  but  accurate,'  has,  from  ancient  times,  obtained 
the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  fhom  all  who  had  any  title  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject'  * 

Adopting  these  principles  and  thus  confining  the  competitive  test  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  liberal  or  general  education,  these  exponents  of  the  newest  demands 
upon  intellectual  culture  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  the 
old  basis  of  instraction,  namely,  classics  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  de- 
clared their  preference  for  the  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  For  whUe  mathematics  have  only  1,000  marks  assigned  as  the  max- 
imum of  credit,  1,500  marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  And  thus  in  our 
newest  educational  stimulus  we  have,  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institutions, 
a  premium  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship  ev«i  as  compared  with 
mathematical  sdenoei 
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rSMALE  EDUCATION  IK  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  mother  of  Francis  Bacon  was  Anne^  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  a  man  of  distinguisiied  learning  who 
had  heen  tutor  to  Edward  the  Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  liad  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  daughters^  and  lived  to  see  them  all  splendidly  and 
happily  married.  Their  classical  acquirements  made  them  conspicuous  even 
among  the  women  of  Cushion  of  that  age.  Katherine,  who  became  Lady  Killi- 
grew,  wrote  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  which  would  appear  with 
credit  in  the  Mwm  Eionen$e8.  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described 
by  Roger  Ascham  as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  tlie  young  women  of  Eng- 
land, Lady  Jane  Orey  always  excepted.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon, 
was  dintinguished  both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  corresponded  in 
Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  translated  his  Apologia  from  the  Latin,  so  cor- 
rectly that  neitlier  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration. 

She  also  translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  late  and  iiee-will  from  the  Tuscan 
of  Bernardo  Ochino.  This  fact  is  the  more  curious,  because  Ochino  was  one  of 
that  small  and  audacious  band  of  Italian  reformers,  anathematized  alike  by 
Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurich,  and  by  Rome^  from  which  the  Socinian  sect 
deduces  its  origin. 

Lady  Baoon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  mind  after  the  fashion 
of  her  age.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  sisters  were  more  accomplished  women  than  many  who  are  now 
living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think,  much  misapprehension.  We  have 
often  heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish,  that  women  should 
be  highly  educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lament  that  they  can  find  no  modem  damsel  resembling  those  fair 
pupils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared,  over  their  embroidery,  the  styles 
of  Isocmtes  and  Lysias,  and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the  dogs 
in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which 
telLs  how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty  took 
the  cup  from  his  weeping  jailer.  But  surely  these  complaints  have  very  little 
foundation.  We  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century  or  their  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that  those  who  extol  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  women  of  our  time  forget  one  very  obvious  and  very  im- 
portant circumstance.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  read  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only  modem  language  which  possessed  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  literature.  All  the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the 
vemacnlar  dialects  of  Europe  would  hardly  have  filled  a  single  shelf.  England 
did  not  yet  possess  Shakspeare's  plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  nor  France  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.  In  lookmg  round  a  well  furnished 
library,  how  many  English  or  French  ^ooks  can  we  find  which  were  extant 

*  Lady  Jaiw  Gray  (Lady  Guilford  Dudley^  was  the  danf  hter  of  Franeei  Brandon  (th«  daughter 
of  Marr  Queeo  Dowafci  of  France  and  tuter  of  Henrr  VIII.  and  Chariet  Brandon,  Duke  of 
floflblk)  and  Henry  Grey,  Maraoii  of  Donet,  who  was  deaeended  Aom  Eliubeth,  Queen  to  Bd- 
waid  IV.  Her  teeeher  waa  Mr.  EloMr,  or  Aylmer,  who  waa  made  Bishop  or  London  in  1S7V. 
Rof(er  Aacbani  records  that  he  foand  her  rwadinf  Plato's  Pkmdon  while  her  parants  and  their  fueata 
were  hontisf  in  the  park— deelarinf  that  she  owed  her  love  of  learning  'to  the  greatest  mmefit 
God  ever  gaTO  aoe, — a  gentle  schoolmasler,  who  teaeheth  me  so  gentiy,  so  nleasantly.  with  socb  fair 
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when  Ladj  Jane  Grey  and  Qaeen  Elizabeth  received  their  edocation  ?  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Froissart,  Comines,  Babelaia,  nearly  complete  the  list  It  was  therefore 
abeolatelj  necessary  that  a  woman  should  be  nnedncated  or  classically  edu- 
cated. Indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient  languages  no  per^ 
son  could  then  have  any  dear  notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  pditical,  the 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and 
more  than  all  that  the  French  was  in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  language  of 
courts  as  well  as  of  the  school&  It  was  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  it  was  the 
language  of  theological  and  poltticai  controversy.  Being  a  fixed  language^ 
while  the  living  languages  were  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  being  universally 
known  to  the  learned  and  the  polite,  it  was  employed  by  almost  every  writer 
who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable  reputation.  A  person  who  was  ignorant  of 
it  was  shut  out  from  all  acquaintance,  not  merely  with  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not 
merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon-law  and  school-divinity,  but  with  the 
most  interesting  memoirs,  state  papers,  and  pamphlets  of  his  own  time— nay, 
even  with  the  most  admired  poetry  and  the  moat  popular  squibs  which  appeared 
on  the  fleeting  topics  of  tlie  day,  with  Buchanan's  complimentary  verses,  with 
Erasmus's  dialogues,  witli  Hutten^s  episflesi 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  political  and  religious  controversy  is  now 
conducted  in  the  modem  languages.  The  ancient  tongues  are  used  only  in 
comments  on  the  ancient  writers.  The  great  productions  of-  Athenian  and 
Boman  genius  are  indeed  still  what  they  were.  But  though  their  positive  value 
is  unchanged,  their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of 
mental  wealth  possessed  by  mankind,  has  been  constantly  falling.  They  were 
the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are  but  a  part  of  our  treasures. 
Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what  comedy  could 
she  have  smiled,  if  the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  7  A 
modem  reader  can  make  shift  without  (Edipus  and  Medea,  while  he  possesses 
Othello  and  Hamlet  If  he  knows  nothing  of  Pyrgopolynices  and  Thraso,  he 
is  familiar  with  Bobadil,  and  Bessus,  and  Pistol,  and  ParoUe&  If  he  can  not 
enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato,  he  may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of 
Pascal.  If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nephelococcygia,  he  may  take  refuge  in  Lilliput 
We  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of  no  irreverence  toward  those  great  nations  to  which 
the  human  race  owes  art,  scienee,  taste,  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  when  we 
say,  that  the  stock  bequeathed  by  them  to  us  has  been  bo  carefully  improved 
that  the  accumulated  interest  now  exceeds  the  principal.  We  believe  that  the 
books  which  have  been  written  in  the  languages  of  western  Europe,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, — translations  from  the  ancient  lang^ges  of 
course  included, — are  of  greater  value  than  all  the  books  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period  were  extant  in  the  World.  With  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  English  women  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  as  English  men.  When, 
therefore,  we  compare,  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  those  of  an 
accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  ^ime,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  award- 
ing the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  pardon  this 
digression.  It  is  long;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it  tends  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  great-gr^at-grand- 
mothers  of  their  great-great-grandmothers  were  superior  women  to  their  sisters 
and  their  wivea — Edinburgh  Review^  July,  1837. — Lord  Bacon. 
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PUBLIC  IKOTSCOTION  IN  DTOIA. 

]The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Lord  Macaulay.     Vol.  L,  p.  353--362.] 

When  Macaulay  arrived  in  India  in  1834,  all  educational  action 
had  been  at  a  stand  for  some  time  back,  on  account  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  opinion  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction ; 
irbicli  was  divided,  five  against  five,  on  either  side  of  a  controversy, 
vital,  inevitable,  admitting  of  neither  postponement  nor  compro- 
mise, and  conducted  by  both  parties  with  a  pertinacity  and  a  warmth 
that  was  nothing  but  honorable  to  those  concerned.  Half  of  the 
members  were  for  maintaining  and  extending  the  old  scheme  of  en- 
couraging Oriental  learning  by  stipends  paid  to  students  in  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Arabic;  and  by  liberal  grants  for  the  publication  of 
works  in  those  languages.  The  other  half  were  in  favor  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  and  the  higher 
branches  in  English.  On  his  arrival,  Macaulay  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  committee;  but  he  declined  to  take  any  active  part  in 
its  proceedings  until  the  Government  had  finally  pronounced  on  the 
question  at  issue.  Late  in  January,  1835,  the  advocates  of  the  two 
systems,  than  whom  ten  abler  men  could  not  be  found  in  the  ser- 
vice, laid  their  opinions  before  the  Supreme  Council ;  and,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  Macaulay,  as  a  member  of  that  council,  produced  a 
minute  in  which  he  adopted  and  defended  the  views  of  the  English 
section  in  the  committee.  ^ 

How  stands  the  case?  We  have  to  educate  a  people  who  can  not  at  present 
be  edacated  by  means  of  tbeir  mother  tongue.  We  must  teach  them  some 
foreign  language.  The  claims  of  oar  own  language  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
oapitulate.  It  stands  preeimnent  even  among  the  languages  of  the  West  It 
abounds  with  works  of  imagination  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which  Greece  has 
bequeathed  to  us;  with  models  of  every  species  of  eloquence ;  with  historical 
compositions,  which,  considered  merely  as  narratives,  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, and  which,  considered  as  vehicles  of  ethical  and  political  instruction, 
have  never  been  equaled;  with  just  and  lively  representations  of  human  life 
and  human  nature;  with  the  most  profounS  speculations  on  metaphysics,  morals, 
government,  jurisprudence,  and  trade ;  with  full  and  correct  information  respect- 
ing every  experimental  science  which  tends  to  preserve  the  health,  to  increase 
the  comfort,  or  to  expand  the  intellect  of  man.  Whoever  knows  that  language 
has  ready  access  to  all  the  vast  intellectual  wealth  which  all  the  wisest  nations 
of  the  earth  have  created  and  hoarded  in  the  course  of  ninety  generations.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  tiie  literature  now  extant  in  that  language  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  all  the  literature  which  three  hundred  years  a^ro  was  extant 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  world  together.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  Inditi.  English 
is  the  language  spoken  by  the  ruling  class.  It  is  spoken  by  the  higher  class  of 
natives  at  the  seats  of  government.  It  is  likely  to  become  the  language  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  seas  of  the  East.  It  is  the  language  of  two  great  Euro- 
pean communities  which  are  rising,  the  one  in  the  south  of  Africa,  the  other  in 
Australasia;  communities  which  are  every  year  beCbming  more  important,  and 
more  closely  connected  with  our  Indian  empire.  Whether  we  look  at  the  in-, 
trinsic  value  of  our  literature,  or  at  the  particular  situation  of  this  country,  we 
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fihall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign  tongues,  the  English 
tongue  is  that  which  would  be  most  useful  to  our  native  subjects. 

Tlie  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teacii  tills  language,  we  siiall  teach  languages  in  which,  bj  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own  ; 
whether,  when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which, 
by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philosophy  and  true  his- 
tory, we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  fiirrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kingn  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of 
■Cas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  witliout  experience  to  guide  us.  History  fumisbes  several  anal- 
ogous cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modem  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  given  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society— of  prejudice  overthrown — of  knowledge  diffU8ed^K)f  taste 
purified — of  arts  and  sciences  planted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
Western  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  things  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  anoestprs 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted ;  had  they  neg- 
lected the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  their  attention  to 
the  old  dialects  of  our  own  island ;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
people  of  India  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — in  history, 
for  example — I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  less  so. 

Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eyes.  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  bad  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  wMch  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emergred  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  oommanilies.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
try a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchUdren,  be  pressing  dose  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement  And  how  was  this  change  effected  ? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  &thers  bad  believed ; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legeAds  about  St  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  created 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  beamed  native'  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge ;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  greatest  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Eu- 
rope civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  Bentinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India  y  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointe<i ;  and  Macaulay  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  energy  and  assiduity  which  in  his  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  naind. 

Throughout  his  innumerable  minates,  on  all  snbjects,  from  the 
broadest  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities ;  and  every  where  ready  to  humor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  account. 

I  think  It  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Nicbolls  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  have 
seldom  known  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  were  not  to  blame.  But  I  see 
no  evidence  that  he  is  so.  Nor  do  I  see  any  evidence  whk^h  tends  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Committee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
them  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
colonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  check  00  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branoh  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  serviod  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 
proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proselytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  how  to  spell  the  word;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  than  the 
Boverend  which  formerly  stood  before  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  bis 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 

which  came  to  hand.     A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  i^point- 

ment  by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 

existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.     In  the  dearth  of 

schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 

he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  '  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 

and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 

conld  '  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Oude*s  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de- 
testable maps  were  never  seen.  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Oude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  Ali  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  map  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  all. 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speaks), 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana.  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  hear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  tlie  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  feelings  of  family  affection 
— ^that  his  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reasoji  for  establistung-  any  limit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fashion.  Ko  man  of  fifty 
now  learns  Greek  with  boys;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  old  doctors  of  divini^  attending  lectures  with  young  students. 
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fihall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign^  tongnies,  the  English 
tOD^e  is  that  which  would  be  naost  useful  to  our  native  subjects. 

Tlie  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teaci)  this  language,  we  shall  teach  languages  in  which,  bj  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  io  be  compared  to  our  own  ; 
whether,  when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which, 
by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philosophy  and  tme  his- 
tory, we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  farrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kingH  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of 
seas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  wiUiout  experience  to  guide  us.  History  furnishes  several  anal- 
ogous cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modem  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  given  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society^-of  prejudice  overthrown — of  knowledge  diffused — of  taste 
purified^-of  arts  and  sciences  planted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

Tlie  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
Western  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  things  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  ancestprs 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted ;  had  titey  neg- 
lected the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  tlieir  attention  to 
the  old  dialects  of  our  own  island ;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
people  of  India  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — in  history, 
for  example— I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  less  so. 

Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eye&  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  wMch  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  oommanilies.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
try a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  im>st  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathera  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  be  pressing  close  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement  And  how  was  this  change  effected? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  lathers  had  believed ; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legends  about  SL  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  created 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  beamed  native'  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge ;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  g^reatest  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Eu- 
rope civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  1th  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  Bentinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India ;'  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointe<i ;  and  Macaulay  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  energy  and  assiduity  which  in  his  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  naind. 

Throughout  his  innumerable  minates,  on  all  subjects,  from  the 
broadest  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities;  and  every  where  ready  to  hnmor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  account. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  Mr.  NichoUfl  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  have 
seldom  known  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  were  not  to  blame.  But  I  see 
no  evidence  that  he  is  so.  Nor  do  I  see  any  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Committee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
tliem  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
colonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  check  on  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  beWeC,  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branch  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  tliey  belonged  to  the  service  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 
proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proselytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  how  to  spell  the  word ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  than  the 
Reverend  which  formerly  stood  before  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  bis 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 

which  came  to  hand.     A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  i^point- 

ment  by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 

existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.     In  the  dearth  of 

schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 

he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  '  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 

and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 

conld  '  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Oude's  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de- 
testable maps  were  never  seea  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Oude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  Ali  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  map  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  all. 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speaks, 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana.  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  hear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  tiie  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  foelings  of  &mily  affection 
— ^that  his  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reasoji  for  establishing-  any  limit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomenaare  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
-when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fa&ion.  Ko  man  of  fifty 
now  learns  Greek  with  boys;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
vsasl  to  see  old  doctors  of  divini^  attending  lectures  with  young  students. 
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Bhall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign^  tongues,  the  English 
toDj^e  is  that  which  would  be  most  aseful  to  our  native  subjects. 

Tlie  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teach  this  lan^cuage,  we  siiall  teach  languages  in  which,  bj  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  booics  on  any  subject  wluch  desenre  to  be  compared  to  our  own ; 
wbetlipr,  when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which, 
by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philosophy  and  true  his- 
tory, we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  &rrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kings  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  ms^e  up  of 
seas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  without  experience  to  guide  us.  History  furnishes  several  anal- 
ogous cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modern  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  griven  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society— of  prejudice  overthrown — of  knowledge  diffused — of  taste 
purified — of  arts  and  sciences  planted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
TVestern  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  things  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  ancestprs 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted;  had  they  neg- 
lected the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  tlieir  attention  to 
the  old  dialectsof  our  own  island;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo^xon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
people  of  Indi&  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — ^in  histoiy, 
for  example — I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  leas  so. 

Anotlier  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eye&  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  wMch  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  oommunilies.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
try a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  be  pressing  close  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement  And  bow  was  this  change  effected? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  Others  had  believed; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legeAds  about  St  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  creat»l 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  beamed  native'  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  greatest  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Eu- 
rope civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  1th  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  Bentinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India ;'  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointecl ;  and  Macaulajr  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  enei^  and  assiduity  which  in  his  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  mind. 

Throughout  his  innumerable  minutes,  on  all  subjects,  from  the 
broadest  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities ;  and  every  where  ready  to  hnmor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  account. 

I  think  it  highl  j  probable  that  Mr.  NichoUfl  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  have 
seldom  known  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  were  not  to  blame.  But  I  see 
no  evidence  that  he  is  sa  Nor  do  I  see  anj  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Committee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
them  in  tiie  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
cotonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  cheek  on  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
beet  of  my  belief  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branch  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  service  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 
proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proaelytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  how  to  spell  the  word ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  tlian  the 
Boverend  which  formerly  stood  before  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  bis 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 

which  Came  to  hand.     A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  i^point- 

ment  by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 

existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.     In  the  dearth  of 

schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 

he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  *  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 

and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 

conld  '  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Oude^s  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de- 
testable maps  were  never  seen.  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Oude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  AH  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  m»p  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  alL 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speak?, 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  tliinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana.  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  hear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  the  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  feelings  of  family  affection 
— ^tliat  his  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reasoji  for  establishing'  any  limit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fa&ion.  No  man  of  fifty 
now  learns  Greek  with  boys;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  old  doctors  of  divini^  attending  lectures  with  young  students. 
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Bhall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign  tongues,  the  English 
tongue  is  that  which  would  be  most  useful  to  our  native  subjects. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teach  this  language,  we  shall  teach  languages  in  whicli,  by  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own ; 
whetlier,  when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which, 
by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philosopiiy  and  tme  his- 
tory, we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  &rrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kings  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of 
seas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  witliout  experience  to  guide  us.  History  furnishes  several  anal- 
ogous cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modern  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  g^ven  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society — of  prejudice  overthrown— of  knowledge  difflised — of  taste 
purifiod^-of  arts  and  sciences  planted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
TVestern  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  things  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  ancestprs 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted;  had  they  n^- 
lected  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  tlieir  attention  to 
the  old  dialects  of  our  own  island ;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
people  of  India  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — ^in  history, 
for  example— I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  less  so. 

Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eyes.  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  bad  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  wMch  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  oommunilies.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
try a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  be  pressing  dose  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement  And  how  was  this  change  effected  ? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  &thers  had  believed ; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legends  about  St  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  created 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  beamed  native '  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge ;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  g^reateet  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Eu- 
rope civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  Bcntinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literatare  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India ;'  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointed ;  and  Macaulajr  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  energy  and  assiduity  which  in  his  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  mind. 

Throughout  bis  innumerable  minutes,  on  all  subjects,  from  the 
broadest  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities ;  and  every  where  ready  to  humor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  acconnt. 

I  think  it  highlj  probable  that  Mr.  NichoUa  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  have 
seldom  known  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  were  not  to  blaroe.  fiut  I  see 
no  evidence  that  he  is  so.  Nor  do  I  see  anj  evidence  wh^h  tends  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Committee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
them  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
cotonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  check  00  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief^  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branch  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  betooged  to  the  service  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 
the  gronnd  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 
proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proeelytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  how  to  spell  the  word ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  tlian  the 
Boverend  which  formerly  stood  belbre  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  bis 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 

which  came  to  hand.     A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  i^point- 

ment  by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 

existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.     In  the  dearth  of 

schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 

he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  *  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 

and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 

could  '  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Oude^s  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de- 
testable maps  were  never  seen.  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Gude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  Ali  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  map  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  all. 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speakp, 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana.  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  hear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  tlje  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  feelings  of  family  affection 
— ^that  his  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reasqp  for  establishing-  any  Umit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fashion.  No  man  of  fifty 
DOW  learns  Greek  with  boys;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
nsoal  to  see  old  doctors  of  divini^  attending  lectores  with  young  students. 


^Q  THOMAS  BABINGTON  UACAULAr, 

Bhall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreig:n  tongues,  the  English 
tongue  is  that  which  would  be  most  useful  to  our  native  subjects. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teaci)  this  language,  we  siiall  teach  languages  in  which,  bj  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  booics  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own ; 
whether,  wlieu  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which, 
by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philoaophy  and  tme  his- 
tory, we  shall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  &rrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kings  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of 
■eas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  without  experience  to  guide  us.  History  furnishes  several  anal- 
'  ogous  cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modem  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  gn'ven  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society^-of  prejudice  overthrown — of  knowledge  diffused— of  taste 
purified — of  arts  and  sciences  planted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
TVestern  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  things  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  anoestpra 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted ;  had  they  neg- 
lected tlie  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  their  attention  to 
the  old  dialects  of  our  own  island ;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
people  of  India  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — ^in  bistoiy, 
for  example— I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  less  so. 

Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eyes.  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  wMch  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  oommunilies.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
try a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  be  pressing  close  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  , career  of  improvement  And  how  was  this  change  effected? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  fathers  had  believed; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legeAds  about  SL  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  created 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  *  learned  native*  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge ;  but  by  teaching  him  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  g^reatest  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Eu- 
rope civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  BcDtinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India ;'  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instmction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointe<i ;  and  Macaulay  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  energy  and  assiduity  which  in  his  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  mind. 

Throughout  his  innumerable  minutes,  on  all  subjects,  from  the 
broadei«t  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities ;  and  every  where  ready  to  humor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  account. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  Mr.  NichoUs  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  have 
seldom  known  a  qaarrel  in  which  both  parties  were  not  to  blame.  But  I  see 
no  evidenoe  tliat  he  is  so.  Nor  do  I  see  any  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Ck>mmittee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
tliem  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
colonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  check  00  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branch  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  service  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 

the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 

proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proselytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  tiow  to  spell  the  word;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  than  the 
Reverend  which  formerly  stood  before  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  bis 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 

which  came  to  hand.     A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  i^point- 

ment  by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 

existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.     In  the  dearth  of 

schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 

he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  '  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 

and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 

could  '  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Oude^s  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de- 
testable maps  were  never  seea  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Oude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  Ali  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  map  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  aU. 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speakii, 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  hear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  tlie  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  feelings  of  family  affection 
— ^that  his  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortime  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reasoji  for  establislung'  any  limit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fashion.  No  man  of  fifty 
now  learns  Greek  with  boys;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  old  doctors  of  divini^  attending  lectures  with  young  students. 


^Q  THOMAS  BABINGTON  IIACAULAT, 

Bhall  see  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that^  of  all  foreign^  tongues,  the  English 
tongue  is  that  which  would  be  most  useful  to  our  native  subjects. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
teach  this  language,  we  shall  teach  languages  in  which,  bj  universal  confession, 
there  are  no  books  on  any  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own ; 
whether,  when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems  which, 
by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  differ  for 
the  worse;  and  whether,  when  we  can  patronize  sound  philosophy  and  trne  his- 
tory, we  sliall  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 
would  disgrace  an  English  fiirrier — astronomy,  which  would  move  laughter  in 
the  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding  with  kingH  thirty 
feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of 
■eas  of  treacle  and  seas  of  butter. 

We  are  not  witliout  experience  to  guide  us.  History  furnishes  several  anal- 
'  ogous  cases,  and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  There  are  in  modern  times,  to 
go  no  further,  two  memorable  instances  of  a  great  impulse  g^ven  to  the  mind 
of  a  whole  society — of  prejudice  overthrown — of  knowledge  diffused — of  taste 
purified — of  arts  and  sciences  pUinted  in  countries  which  had  recently  been  ig- 
norant and  barbarous. 

The  first  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  great  revival  of  letters  among  the 
Western  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  almost  every  things  that  was  worth  reading  was  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Had  our  ancestprs 
acted  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  acted ;  had  tliey  neg- 
lected the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  had  they  confined  their  attention  to 
the  old  dialects  of  our  own  island;  had  they  printed  nothing  and  taught  nothing 
at  the  universities  but  chronicles  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  romances  in  Norman- 
French,  would  England  have  been  what  she  now  is?  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  More  and  Ascham,  our  tongue  is  to  the 
people  of  India  The  literature  of  England  is  now  more  valuable  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity.  I  doubt  whether  the  Sanscrit  literature  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  progenitors.  In  some  departments — in  history, 
for  example — I  am  certain  that  it  is  much  less  so. 

Another  instance  may  be  said  to  be  still  before  our  eyes.  Within  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  a  nation  which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  as 
barbarous  as  that  in  wkich  our  ancestors  were  before  the  Crusades,  has  gradu- 
ally emerged  from  the  ignorance  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  has  taken  its  place 
among  civilized  oommuniliee.  I  speak  of  Russia.  There  is  now  in  that  coun- 
try a  large  educated  class,  abounding  with  persons  fit  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
highest  functions,  and  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  accomplished  men  who 
adorn  the  best  circles  of  Paris  and  London.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
vast  empire,  which  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  was  probably  behind  the 
Punjab,  may,  in  the  time  of  our  grandchildren,  be  pressing  close  on  France  and 
Britain  in  the  career  of  improvement  And  how  was  this  change  effected  ? 
Not  by  flattering  national  prejudices ;  not  by  feeding  the  mind  of  the  young 
Muscovite  with  the  old  woman's  stories  which  his  rude  fethers  had  believed ; 
not  by  filling  his  head  with  lying  legends  about  St  Nicholas;  not  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  study  the  great  question,  whether  the  world  was  or  was  not  created 
on  the  13th  of  September;  not  by  calling  him  a  'learned  native'  when  he  has 
mastered  all  these  points  of  knowledge;  but  by  teaching  hifn  those  foreign  lan- 
guages in  which  the  greatest  mass  of  information  had  been  laid  up,  and  thus 
putting  all  that  information  within  his  reach.  The  languages  of  Western  Eu- 
rope civilized  Russia.  I  can  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  for  the  Hindoo  what 
they  have  done  for  the  Tartar. 

On  the  Tth  of  March,  1835,  Lord  William  BcDtinck  decided  that 
*  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India ;'  two  of  the  Orientalists  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ;  several  new  members,  both  English  and  native  were 
appointe<i ;  and  Macaulajr  entered  upon  the  functions  of  president 
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with  an  energy  and  assiduity  which  in  bis  case  were  an  infallible 
proof  that  his  work  was  to  his  mind. 

Throughout  bis  innumerable  minates,  on  all  subjects,  from  the 
broadest  principles  to  the  narrowest  detail,  he  is  every  where  free 
from  crotchets  and  susceptibilities ;  and  every  where  ready  to  humor 
any  person  who  will  make  himself  useful,  and  to  adopt  any  appli- 
ance which  can  be  turned  to  account. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  Mr.  KichoUs  may  be  to  blame,  because  I  have 
seldom  known  a  quarrel  in  wliich  both  parties  were  not  to  blame,  fiut  I  see 
no  evidence  that  he  is  so.  Nor  do  I  see  anj  evidence  which  tends  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Nicholls  leads  the  Local  Committee  by  the  nose.  The  Local  Commit- 
tee appear  to  have  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  can  not  consent  to  treat 
them  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  If  we  appoint  the 
colonel  to  be  a  member  of  their  body,  we  shall,  in  effect,  pass  a  most  severe 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  I  dislike  the  suggestion  of  putting  military  men 
on  the  committee  as  a  check  on  the  civilians.  Hitherto  we  have  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief^  been  troubled  with  any  such  idle  jealousies.  I  would  appoint 
the  fittest  men,  without  caring  to  what  branch  of  the  service  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  service  at  alL 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  an  applicant  for  a  mastership,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  preacher  with  a  strong  turn  for 
proselytizing. 

Mr. seems  to  be  so  little  concerned  about  proeelytizing,  that  he  does  not 

even  know  how  to  spell  the  word ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  I  did  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  slip  of  tiie  pen,  I  should  think  a  more  serious  objection  than  the 
Boverend  which  formerly  stood  before  his  name.  I  am  quite  content  with  his 
assurances. 

In  default  of  better,  Macaulay  was  always  for  employing  the  tools 

which  came  to  hand.    A  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of  i^point- 

ment  by  competitive  examination,  wherever  a  field  for  competition 

existed,  he  was  no  pedantic  slave  to  a  theory.     In  the  dearth  of 

schoolmasters,  which  is  a  feature  in  every  infant  educational  system, 

he  refused  to  reject  a  candidate  who  '  mistook  Argos  for  Corinth,' 

and  backed  the  claims  of  any  aspirant  of  respectable  character  who 

conld  '  read,  write,  and  work  a  sum.' 

By  all  means  accept  the  King  of  Oude's  present,  though  to  be  sure,  more  de> 
testable  maps  were  never  seea  One  would  think  that  the  revenues  of  Oude 
and  the  treasures  of  Saadut  Ali  might  have  borne  the  expense  of  producing 
something  better  than  a  map  in  which  Sicily  is  joined  on  to  the  toe  of  Italy,  and 
in  which  so  important  an  eastern  island  as  Java  does  not  appear  at  all. 

As  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  zenana,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  speak?, 
I  may  regret  it;  but  I  own  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  parent  and  child  is  as  great  a  moral  evil  as  can  be  found  in  any 
zenana.  In  whatever  degree  infant  schools  relax  that  tie,  they  do  mischief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  hear  a  boy  of  three  years  old  lisp  all  the  bad 
words  in  tlie  language,  than  that  he  should  have  no  feelings  of  family  affection 
— ^that  his  character  should  be  that  which  must  be  expected  in  one  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  place  of  a  mother. 

I  do  not  see  the  reasoji  for  establishing^  any  Umit  as  to  the  age  of  scholars. 
The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  which  have  always  been  found  to  exist 
when  a  new  mode  of  education  has  been  rising  into  fashion.  Ko  man  of  fifty 
now  learns  Greek  with  boys;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  old  doctors  of  divinity  attending  lectures  with  young  students. 
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With  respect  to  making  our  college  libraries  circulating  libraries,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  a  proper  subscription  is  demanded  from  those 
who  have  access  to  them,  and  if  all  that  is  raised  by  this  subscription  is  laid  out 
in  adding  to  the  libraries,  the  students  will  be  no  losers  by  the  plan.  Our  libra- 
ries, the  best  of  them  at  least,  would  be  better  than  any  which  would  be  readily 
accessible  at  an  up-country  station ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  grudge 
a  young  officer  the  pleasure  of  reading  our  copy  of  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson/ 
or  '  Marmonters  Memoirs,'  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  few  rupees  for  the  privilege. 

These  utterances  of  cultured  wisdom,  or  homely  mother  wit,  are 
abmetimes  expressed  in  phrases  almost  as  amusing,  though  not  so 
characteristic,  as  those  which  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  scrawl  on 
the  margin  of  reports  and  dispatches  for  the  information  of  his 
secretaries. 

We  are  a  little  too  indulgent  to  the  whims  of  the  people  in  our  employ.  We 
pay  a  large  sum  to  send  a  master  to  a  distant  station.  He  dislikes  the  place. 
The  collector  is  uncivil ;  the  surgeon  quarrels  with  him ;  and  he  must  be  moved. 
The  expenses  of  the  journey  have  to  be  defrayed.  Another  man  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  place  where  he  is  comfortable  and  useful  Our  masters  run  from 
station  to  station  at  our  cost,  as  vaporised  ladies  at  home  run'  about  from  spa  to 
spa.  All  situations  have  their  discomforts;  and  there  are  times  when  we  all 
wish  that  our  lot  had  been  cast  in  Qome  other  line  of  life,  or  in  some  other  place. 

With  regard  to  a  coat  of  arms  for  Hooghlj  college,  he  says : — 

I  do  not  see  why  the  mummeries  of  European  heraldry  should  be  introduced 
into  any  part  of  our  Indian  system.  Heraldry  is  not  a  science  which  has  any 
eternal  rules.  It  is  a  system  of  arbitrary  canons,  originating  in  pure  caprice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  grotesque  than  armorial  barings,  considered 
in  tiiemselves.  Certain  recollections,  certain  associations,  make  them  interest- 
ing in  many  cases  to  an  Englishman ;  but  in  those  recollections  and  associations 
the  natives  of  India  do  not  participate.  A  lion  rampant,  with  a  folio  in  his 
paw,  with  a  man  standing  on  each  side  of  him,  with  a  telesoope  over  his  head, 
and  with  a  Persian  motto  under  his  feet,  must  seem  to  them  either  very  myste- 
rious or  very  absurd. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  printing  some  books  of  Orien- 
tal science,  Macaulay  writes : — 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  disrespected  of  that  liberal  and  generous 
enthusiasm  for  Oriental  literature  which  appears  in  Mr.  Sutherland's  minute ;  but 
I  own  that  I  can  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  the  distribution  of  the 
small  sum  which  the  government  has  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  education  by 
considerations  which  soeni  a  little  romantic.  That  the  Saracens  a  thousand 
years  ago  cultivated  mathematical  science  is  hardly,  I  think,  a  reason  for  our 
spending  any  money  in  translating  English  .treatises  on  mathematics  into  Arabic. 
Mr.  Sutherland  would  probably  think  it  very  strange  if  we  were  to  urge  the  de- 
struction of  the  Alexandrian  Library  as  a  reason  against  patronizing  Arabic 
literature  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  undertaking  may  be,  as  Mr.  Suther- 
land conceives,  a  great  national  work.  So  is  the  breakwater  at  Madras.  But 
under  the  orders  which  we  have  received  from  the  government  we  have  just  as 
little  to  do  with  oue  as  with  the  other. 

Now  and  then  a  stroke  aimed  at  Hooghly  college  hits  nearer 
home.  That  men  of  thirty  should  be  bribed  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation into  mature  life  '  seems  very  absurd.  Moghal  Jan  has  been 
paid  to  learn  something  during  twelve  years.  We  are  told  that  he 
is  lazy  and  stupid ;  but  there  are  hopes  that  in  four  years  more  he 
will  have  completed  his  course  of  study.  We  have  had  quite 
enough  of  these  lazy,  stupid  school-boys  of  thirty.' 
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I  must  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  like  the  list  of  books.  Grammars  of  rhetoric 
and  grammars  of  logic  are  among  the  most  useless  furniture  of  a  sbelH  Give  a 
boy  '  Robinson  Crusoe.*  That  is  worth  all  the  grammars  of  rhetoric  and  logic 
in  the  world.  We  ought  to  procure  such  books  as  are  likely  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  West;  not  books  filled  with  idle  distinc- 
tioiis  and  definitions  which  every  man  who  has  learndd  them  makes  haste  to 
forget  Who  ever  reasoned  better  for  having  been  taught  the  diflference  be- 
tween a  syllogism  and  an  enthymeme?  Who  ever  composed  witli  £preater 
spirit  and  elegance  because  he  could  define  an  oxymoron  or  an  aposiopesis?  I 
am  not  joking,  but  writing  quite  seriously,  when  I  say  that  I  would  much  rather 
order  a  hundred  copies  of  *  Jack  the  Giant-killer '  for  our  schools  than  a  hundred 
copies  of  any  grammar  of  rhetoric  or  logic  that  ever  was  written. 

Goldsmith's  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  miserable  performances,  and  I 
do  not  at  all  like  to  lay  out  £50  on  them,  even  after  tliey  have  received  all  Mr. 
Plnnock's  improvements.  I  must  own,  too,  that  I  think  the  order  for  globes 
and  other  instruments  unnecessarily  large.  To  lay  out  £324  at  once  on  globes 
alone,  useful  %s  I  acknowledge  those  articles  to  be,  seems  exceedingly  pro- 
fuse, when  we  have  only  about  £3,000  a  year  for  all  purposes  of  English 
education.  One  twelve-inch  or  eighteen-lnch  globe  for  each  school  is  quite 
enough;  and  we  ought  not,  I  think,  to  order  sixteen  such  globes  When  we 
are  about  to  establish  only  seven  schools.  Useful  as  the  telescopes,  the  theod- 
olites^ and  the  other  scientific  instruments  mentioned  in  the  indent  undoubtedly 
are,  we  must  consider  that  four  or  five  such  instruments  run  away  with  a  year's 
salary  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  if  we  purchase  them  it  will  be  necessary  to 
defer  the  establishment  of  schools. 

At  one  of  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  the  distribution  of  prizes  was 

accompanied  by  some  histrionic  performances  by  the  pupils. 

I  have  no  partiality  [writes  Macaulay]  for  such  ceremonies.  I  think  it  a  very 
questionable  thing  whether,  even  at  home,  public  spouting  and  acting  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  system  of  a  plaoe  of  education.  But  in  this  country  such  ex- 
hibitions are  peculiarly  out  of  place.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  grotesque 
than  the  scene  from  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  with  Poriia  represented  by  a 
little  black  boy.  Then,  too,  the  subjects  of  recitation  were  ill  chosen.  We  are 
attempting  to  introduce  a  great  nation  to  a  knowledge  of  the  richest  and  noblest 
literature  in  the  world.  Tlie  society  of  Calcutta  assemble  to  see  what  progress 
we  are  making;  and  we  produce  as  a  sample  a  boy  who  repeats  some  black- 
guard doggerel  of  George  Colman's,  about  a  fat  gentleman  who  was  put  to  bed 
over  an  oven,  and  about  a  man-midwife  who  was  called  out  of  his  bed  by  a 
drunken  man  at  night.  Our  disciple  tries  to  hiccough,  and  tumbles  and  stag- 
gers about  in  imitation  of  the  tipsy  English  sailors  whom  he  has  seen  at  the 
punch-houses.  Really,  if  we  can  find  nothing  better  worth  reciting  than  this 
trash,  we  had  better  give  up  English  instruction  altogether.  As  to  the  list  of 
prize  books,  I  am  not  much  better  satisfied. 

The  list  [of  prize  books]  ought  in  all  its  parts  to  be  thoroughly  recast  If 
8ir  Benjamin  Malkin  will  furnish  the  names  of  ten  or  twelve  works  of  a  scien- 
tific kind  which  he  thinks  suited  for  prizes,  the  task  will  not  be  difficult ;  and, 
with  his  help,  I  will  gladly  undertake  it  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
a  prize  book  and  a  school  book.  A  prize  book  ought  to  be  a  book  which  a  boy 
receives  with  pleasure,  and  turns  over  and  over,  not  as  a  task,  but  spontaneously. 
I  have  not  forgotten  my  own  school-boy  feelings  on  this  subject.  My  pleasure 
at  obtaining  a  prize  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  my  little 
library  woi^d  receive  a  very  agreeable  addition.  I  never  wks  better  pleased 
than  when  at  fourteen  I  was  master  of  Boswell's  'Life  of  Johnson,'  which  I 
bad  long  been  wishing  to  read.  If  my  master  had  given  me,  instead  of  Bos- 
well,  a  critical  pronouncing  dictionary,  or  a  geographkial  class-book,  I  should 
have  been  much  less  gratified  by  my  success. 

The  idea  had  been  started  of  paying  authors  to  write  books  in 

the  language?  of  the  country.     On  this  Macaulay  remarks : — 

To  hire  four  or  five  people  to  make  a  literature  is  a  course  which  never  an- 
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gwered  and  serer  wfll  answer,  id  any  part  of  the  world.  LaDgoages  grow. 
Tbey  can  not  be  built  We  are  now  following  the  slow  but  sure  coune  on 
which  alone  we  can  depend  for  a  supply  of  good  books  In  the  ?emacular  litn- 
guages  of  India.  We  are  attempting  to  raise  up  a  large  class  of  enlightened 
natives.  I  hope  that,  twenty  years  hence,  tliere  will  be  hundreds,  nay  thou- 
sands, of  natives  familiar  with  the  best  models  of  composition,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Western  scienca  Among  them  some  persons  will  be  found  who 
will  have  the  inclination,  and  the  ability,  to  exhibit  European  knowledge  in  the 
vernacular  dialects.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  raise 
up  a  good  vernacular  literature  in  this  country. 

These  hopefal  anticipations  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Twice 
twenty  years  have  brought  into  existence,  not  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands, bnt  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  natives  who  can  appreciate 
European  knowledge  when  laid  before  them  in  the  English  language, 
and  can  reproduce  it  in  their  own.  Taking  one  year  with  another^ 
upward  of  a  thousand  works  of  literature  and  science  are  published 
annually  in  Bengal  alone,  and  at  least  fonr  tiroes  that  number 
throughout  the  entire  continent  Our  colleges  have  more  than 
six  thousand  students  on  their  books,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
boys  are  receiving  a  liberal  education  in  schools  of  the  higher  order. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand young  men  are  in  training  as  certificated  masters.  The  amount 
allotted  in  the  budget  to  the  item  of  Public  Instruction  has  increased 
more  than  seventy-fold  since  1 835 ;  and  is  largely  supplemented  bjr 
the  fees  which  parents  of  all  classes  willingly  contribute,  when  once 
they  have  been  taught  the  value  of  a^  commodity  the  demand  for 
which  is  created  by  the  supply.  During  many  years  past  the  gen- 
erosity of  wealthy  natives  has  to  a  great  extent  been  diverted  from 
the  idle  extravagance  of  pageants  and  festivals,  to  promote  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  On  several 
different  occasions,  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  our  Indian  uni- 
versities have  been  endowed  with  twice,  three  times,  fonr  times  the 
amount  of  the  slender  sum  which  Macaulay  had  at  his  command. 
But  none  the  less  was  he  the  master-engineer,  whose  skill  and  fore- 
sight determined  the  direction  of  the  channels  along  which  this 
stream  of  public  and  private  munificence  was  to  fiow  for  the  regen- 
eration of  our  Eastern  empire. 

It  may  add  something  to  the  merit  of  Macaulay^s  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education  that  those  labors  were  voluntary  and  unpaid ;  and 
voluntary  and  unpaid  likewise  was  another  service  which  he  rendered 
to  India,  not  less  durable  than  the  first,  and  hardly  less  important — 
a  penal  code  framed  on  two  great  principles — the  principle  of  sup- 
pressing crime  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  suffering,  and 
the  principle  of  ascertaining  truth  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  of 
time  and  money.. 
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Civil  AppoinJtmeni  <m  a  Basis  of  OompetiHork 

In  the  discussion  on  the  India  Bill  of  1853,  Mr.  Macaulaj  re- 
marked : — 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  examinations  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  roathematics, 
are  no  tests  of  wliat  men  will  pro7e  to  be  in  life.  I  am  perfectly  awuro  iliat 
thej  are  not  infallible  testd;  but  that  they  are  tests  I  confidently  maintain. 
Look  at  every  walk  of  life,  at  this  House,  at  the  other  House,  at  the  Bar,  at  the 
Bencli,  at  the  Churcii,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  true  that  tiiose  who  attain  high 
distinction  in  the  world  were  generally  men  who  were  distinj^uished  in  th.-ir 
academic  career.  Indeed,  a.r,  this  objection  would  prove  far  too  much  even  for 
those  who  use  it  It  would  prove  that  there  is  no  use  at  all  in  educaticm. 
Education  would  be  a  mere  useless  torture,  i^  at  two  or  three  and  twenty,  a 
man  who  had  neglected  his  studies  were  exactly  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  iiad 
applied  himself  to  them — exactly  as  likely  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  public 
life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  society.  Whether  the  Kng- 
lish  system  of  education  be  good  or  bad  is  not  now  the  question.  Perhapji  I 
may  think  that  too  mucii  time  is  given  to  tiie  ancient  languages  and  to  the  ab- 
stract sciences.  But  wiiat  then?  Whatever  be  the  languages,  whatever  be  the 
sciences,  which  it  iss,  in  any  age  or  country,  the  fashion  to  teach,  the  persona 
who  become  the  greatest  proflcients  in  those  languages  and  those  sciences  will 
generally  be  the  flower  of  the  youth ;  the  most  acute,  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  ambitious  of  honorable  distinctions.  If  the  Ptolemaic  83'8tem  were  tauglit 
at  Cambridge  instead  of  the  Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would,  neverthe* 
less,  be  in  general  a  superior  man  to  the  wooden  spoon.  If,  instead  of  learning 
Greek,  we  learned  the  Cherokee,  the  man  who  understood  the  Cherokee  best, 
who  made  the  most  correct  and  melodious  Cherokee  verses,  who  comprehended 
most  accurately  the  effect  of  the  Cherokee  particles,  would  generally  be  a  supe- 
rior man  to  him  who  was  destitute  of  those  accomplishments.  If  astrology 
were  taught  at  our  universities,  the  young  man  who  cast  nativities  best  wuuld 
generally  turn  out  a  superior  man.  If  alchemy  were  taught,  the  young  man 
who  showed  most  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  would  gen- 
erally turn  out  a  superior  man. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  India  Bill  of  1853,  Mr.  Macaulaj  re- 
marked : — 

There  is  something  plausible  in  the  proposition  that  you  should  allow  him 

Sthe  governor-general]  to  take  able  men  wherever  he  finds  them.  But  my 
inn  opinion  is,  that  the  day  on  which  the  Civil  Service  of  India  ceases  to  be  a 
close  service  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  jobbing — the  most  monstrous, 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  perilous  system  of  abuse  in  the  distribution 
of  patronage  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Every  governor-general  would  take 
out  with  him,  or  would  soon  be  followed  by,  a  crowd  of  nephews,  first  and  sec- 
ond cousins,  friends,  sods  of  friends,  and  political  hangers-on;  while  every 
steamer  arriving  from  the  Bed  Sea  would  carry  to  India  some  adventurer  bear- 
ing with  him  testimonials  from  people  of  influence  in  England.  The  governor- 
general  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  distribute  residencies,  seats  at  the  council 
board,  seats  at  the  revenue  board,  places  of  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  upon  men  without  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  character  or 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  with  only  such  knowledge  of  the  language  as  would 
enable  them  to  call  for  another  bottle  of  pale  ale,  or  desire  their  attendant  to 
pull  the  punka  faster.  In  what  way  could  you  put  a  check  on  such  proceed- 
ings? Would  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  control  them?  Have  you  bi>en  so 
snccessful  in  extirpating  nepotism  at  your  own  door,  and  in  excluding  all  abuses 
firom  Whitehall  and  Someraet  House,  that  you  should  fancy  that  you  could  es- 
tablish purity  in  countries  the  situation  of  which  you  do  not  know,  and  the 
names  of  which  you  can  not  pronounce  ?  I  believe  most  fully  that,  instead  of 
purity  resulting  fh)m  that  arrangement  to  India,  England  itself  would  soon  be 
tainted ;  and  that  before  long,  when  a  son  or  brother  of  some  active  member 
of  this  House  went  ont  to  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
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tion  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  governor-general,  that  letter  woald  be  rrally 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  revenues  of  India  for  value  received  in  Parlia- 
mentary support  in  this  House. 

We  are  not  without  experience  on  this  point.  We  have  only  to  look  back  to 
those  shameful  and  lamentable  years  which  followed  the  first  establishment  of 
our  power  in  Bengal.  If  you  turn  to  any  poet,  satirist,  or  essayist  of  those 
times^  you  may  see  in  what  manner  that  system  of  appointment  operated. 
There  was  a  tradition  in  Calcutta  that,  during  Lord  Clivers  second  administra- 
tion, a  man  came  out  with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  from  one  of  the 
ministers.  Lord  Olive  said  in  his  peculiar  way,  *•  Well,  chap,  how  mucli  do  you 
want?'  Not  being  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  so  plainly,  the  man  replied  that 
he  only  hoped  for  some  situation  in  which  his  services  might  be  useful.  '  That 
is  no  answer,  chap,'  said  Lord  Clive.  'How  muoh  do  you  want?  will  a  hun- 
dred thousand  rupees  do?'  The  person  replied  that  he  should  bo  delighted  if, 
by  laborious  service,  be  could  obtain  that  competence.  Lord  Clive  at  once 
wrote  out  an  order  for  the  sum,  and  told  the  applicant  to  leave  India  by  the 
ship  he  came  in,  and,  once  back  in  England,  to  remain  there.  I  think  that  the 
storj*  is  very  probable,  and  I  also  think  that  India  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
course  which  Lord  Clive  pursued ;  for,  though  he  pillaged  tlie  people  of  Bengal 
to  enrich  this  lucky  adventurer,  yet,  if  the  man  had  received  an  appointment, 
they  would  have  been  pillaged!,  and  misgoverned  as  well.  Against  evils  like 
these  there  i8  one  security,  and,  I  believe,  but  one;  and  that  is,  that  the  Civil 
Service  should  be  kept  close. 

lu  reference  to  Lord  Ellenborougb's  opposition  to  appointmeQt 
by  open  competitive  examination,  Mr.  Macaalay  observed : — 

If  I  understand  the  opinions  imputed  to  that  noble  lord,  he  thinks  that  the 
proficiency  of  a  young  man  in  Uiose  pursuits  which  constitute  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  not  only  no  indication  tliat  he  is  likely  to  make  a  figure  in  afler  life,  but 
that  it  positively  raises  a  presumption  that  he  will  be  passed  by  those  whom  he 
overcame  in  these  early  contests.  I  understand  that  the  noble  lord  holds  that 
young  men  who  gain  distinction  in  such  pursuits  are  likely  to  turn  out  dullards, 
utterly  unfit  for  an  active  career;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  noble  lord  did  not 
say  tiiat  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  boxing  or  cricket  a  test  of  fitness  than  a 
liberal  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  tliere  never  was  a  fact  proved  b}'  a 
larger  mass  of  evidence,  or  a  more  unvaried  experience  than  this:  that  men 
Arho  distinguish  themselves  in  their  youth  above  their  contemporaries  almost 
nlways  keep,  to  tiie  end  of  their  lives,  the  start  which  they  have  gained.  This 
9xperience  is  so  vast  that  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  any  one  question  it, 
as  to  hear  it  denied  that  arsenic  is  poison,  or  that  brandy  is  intoxicating.  Take 
^own,  in  any  library,  the  Cambridge  calendar.  There  you  have  the  list  of  hon- 
ors for  a  hundred  years.  Look  at  the  list  of  wranglers  and  of  junior  optimes; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  for  one  man  who  has  in  aller  life  distinguished 
himself  among  the  junior  optimes,  you  will  find  twenty  among  the  wranglers. . 
Take  the  Oxford  calendar,  and  compare  the  list  of  first  class  men  with  itn  equal 
number  of  men  in  the  third  class.  Is  not  our  history  full  of  instances  which 
prove  this  fact?  Look  at  the  Church  ot  the  Bar.  Look  at  Parliament,  from  the 
time  that  Parliamentary  government  began  in  this  country ;  fh)m  the  days  of 
Montague  and  St.  John  to  those  of  Canning  and  Peel.  Look  to  India.  The 
ablest  man  who  ever  governed  India  was  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  he  not  in  the 
'first  rank  at  Westminster?  The  ablest  civil  servant  I  ,ever  knew  in  India  was 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  was  he  not  of  the  first  standing  at  Eton  ?  The  most 
eminent  member  of  the  aristocracy  who  ever  governed  India  was  Lord  Welles- 
ley.  What  was  his  Eton  reputation?  What  was  his  Oxford 'reputation?  I 
must  also  mention — I  can  not  refhiin  from  mentioning — another  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished governor-general.  A  few  days  ago,  while  the  memory  of  the  speech 
to  which  I  have  alluded  was  still  fi^sh  in  my  mind,  I  read  in  the  '  Mus»  Canta- 
brigienses '  a  very  elegant  and  classical  ode  by  a  young  poet  of  seventeen,  which 
the  University  of  Cambridge  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal ;  and  with  pleasure, 
not  altogether  unmingled  with  pain,  I  read  at  the  bottom  of  that  composition 
the  name  of  tlie  Honorable  Edward  Law,  of  St.  John's  College.    I  saw  with 
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pleasure  that  the  name  of  Lord  Ellenborough  may  be  added  to  the  long  list  of 

men  who,  in  early  youth,  have  by  success  in  academical  studies  givm  the 

augury  of  the  part  which  they  were  afterward  to  play  in  public  life;  and,  at  the 

same  time,  I  could  not  but  feel  some  oonoern  and  surprise  thiit  a  uobleman  so 

honorably  distinguished  in  his  youth  by  attention  to  tliose  studies  should,  in  his 

maturer  years,  !mve  descended  to  use  language  respecting  them  which  would 

have  better  become  the  lips  of  Ensign  Northerton,  or  the  captain  in  Swift's 

poem,  who  says* 

A  scholard  wb«o  lint  from  hii  college  broke  Ioom 
Can  hardly  tell  bow  to  cry  b«kl  to  a  gouie. 
Your  Novedt,  and  Blutorcbi,  and  Omurs,  and  stufT. 
%  By  George,  they  don't  signify  this  pineb  of  snuff. 

To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education 
The  army**  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation. 
My  schoolmaster  callMl  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool ; 
But  at  coffi  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school. 

If  a  recollection  of  his  own  early  triumphs  did  not  restrain  the  noble  earl  from 
using  this  language,  I  should  have  thought  that  his  filial  piety  would  have  had 
that  effect.  I  sliould  have  thought  that  he  would  have  remembered  how  splen- 
did was  the  academical  career  of  that  great  and  strong*minded  magistrate,  the 
late  Lord  Ellenborough.  ...  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  you  can  point — as  it 
is  desirable  tliat  you  should  be  able  to  point — to  two  or  three  men  of  great 
powers  who,  having  idled  when  they  were  young,  stung  with  remorse  and  gen- 
erous sliame,  have  afterward  exerted  themselves  to  retrieve  lost  time.  Such 
exceptions  should  be  noted ;  for  they  seem  intended  to  encourage  those  who, 
after  having  thrown  away  their  youth  fronr  levity  or  love  of  pleasure,  may  be 
inclined  to  throw  tl\eLr  manhood  after  it  from  despair;  but  the  general  rule  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  men  who  were  first  in  the  competition  of  the  schools 
"have  been  first  in  the  competition  of  the  world. 

Macaalay  clearly  explained  to  the  House  how  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examination,  by  an  infallible  and  self-acting  process,  main- 
tains, and  even  raises,  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  how  a  system 
of  pass  examination  tends  surely  and  constantly  to  lower  it.  He 
supported  his  view  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  which  has  often  been 
employed  since,  but  to  which  no  advocate  of  the  old  mode  of  ap- 
pointment by  private  interest  has  even  so  much  as  attempted  to 
reply.*  He  said  something  against  the  superstition  that  proficiency 
in  learning  imphes  a  want  of  energy  and  force  of  character ;  which, 
like  all  other  superstitions,  is  cherished  only  by  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  observe  facts,  are  unable  to  draw  deductions.  A  man  who 
has  forced  his  way  to  the  front  of  English  politics  has  afforded  fft 
least  a  strong  presumption  that  he  can  hold  his  own  in  practical 
affairs ;  and  there  has  been  a  Cabinet  in  which  six  out  of  the  seven 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
English  universities,  were  either  first  class  or  double  first  class  men. 

*  His  argument  ran  thus :  Under  a  system  of  competition  every  man  struggles  to  do  his  best;  and 
the  consequence  is  that,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  the  standnrd  keeps  itself 
np.  But  the  moment  that  you  say  to  the  examiner,  not,  *  Shall  A  or  B  go  to  India  V  but '  Here  is 
A.  b  be  fit  to  go  to  India  1'  the  question  becomes  altogether  a  different  one.  The  examiner's 
compassion,  hti  good  nature,  his  unwillingiiMs  to  blast  the  prospects  of  a  younff  mon,  lead  him  to 
strain  a  point  in  order  to  let  the  candidate  in  if  he  ponibly  can.  That  would  be  the  case  even  If 
we  suppose  the  dispensers  of  patronage  left  merely  to  the  ofieration  of  their  own  minds ;  but  you 
would  nave  them  subjected  to  solicitations  of  a  sort  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist.  '  Tba 
fiither  comes  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  the  mother  writes  the  most  pathetic  and  heart-breaking  letten. 
Very  firm  minds  have  often  been  shaken  by  appeals  of  that  sort  But  the  system  of  competition 
allow*  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  parent  can  not  come  to  the  examiner  and  say, '  I  flbow  very  well 
that  the  other  boy  bent  my  eon  ;  but  please  be  good  enough  to  say  that  my  son  beat  the  other  boy.' 
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Macaalay  did  not  voachsafe  more  than  a  passing  allomon  to  the 
theory  that  success  in  stndy  is  generally  attended  by  physical  weak- 
ness and  dearth  of  courage  and  animal  spirits.  As  if  a  good  place 
in  an  examination  list  were  any  worse  test  of  a  sound  constitution 
than  the  possession  of  £smily  or  political  interest !  As  if  a  young 
fellow  who  can  get  the  heart  out  of  a  book,  and  concentrate  his 
faculties  over  a  paper  of  questions,  must  needs  be  less  able  to  sit  a 
horse  or  handle  a  bat,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  take 
charge  of  a  famine  stricken  district,  than  the  son  of  a  person  of 
fiishion  who  has  the  car  of  a  minister,  or  the  nephew  of  an  influen- 
tial constituent  who  owds  twenty  public-houses  in  a  Parliamentarj 
borough!  The  Royal  Engineers,  the  select  of  the  select — every 
one  of  whom,  before  he  obtains  his  commission,  has  run  the  gantlet 
of  an  almost  endless  series  of  intellectual  contests — for  years  to- 
gether could  turn  out  the  best  foot-ball  eleven  in  the  kingdom,  and 
within  the  last  twelvemonth  gained  a  success  at  cricket  absolutely 
mprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  game  *  But  special  examples  are 
not  needed  in  order  to  confute  the  proposition  that  vigor  of  mind 
necessarily,  or  even  frequently,  goes  with  feebleness  of  body.  It  is 
not  in  deference  to  such  sophistry  as  this  that  the  fathers  of  Great 
Britain  will  ever  surrender  what  is  now  the  acknowledged  birthright 
of  their  sons — ^the  privilege  of  doing  their  country's  work,  and  eat- 
ing their  country's  bread,  if  only,  in  a  fair  and  open  trial,  they  can 
win  for  themselves  the  right  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  their  conn- 
try's  servants. 

Before  he  sat  down,  Macanlay  had  shown  how  little  faith  his  op- 
ponents themselves  had  in  their  own  arguments.  *  The  noble  lord,' 
he  said, '  is  of  opinion  that  by  encouraging  natives  to  study  the  arts 
and  learning  of  Europe  we  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  our  power  in  India.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how, 
^hile  contemning  education  when  it  is  given  to  Europeans,  he  should 
r^;ard  it  with  dread  when  it  is  given  to  natives.  This  training,  we 
are  told,  makes  a  European  into  a  book-worm,  a  twaddler,  a  man 
nnfit  for  the  active  duties  of  life ;  but  give  the  same  education  to 
the  Hindoo,  and  it  arms  him  with  such  an  accession  of  intellectual 
strength,  that  ^n  established  government,  with  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  backed  by  the  whole  military  and 
naval  force  of  England,  are  to  go  down  inevitably  before  its  irre- 
sistible power,' 

*  The  match  in  quettion  was  played  oo  the  SOth  and  81st  of  Augnat,  187S,  a^inat  an  ekmm 
of  I  Zingari.  ^ight  wickets  of  the  Royal  Engtiieen  fell  for  an  average  of  more  than  ninety  nuM 
a.  «rieket;  an  Abu  stapendous  score  was  made  against  good  bowling  and  exceUeot  fielding 
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Stridwea  on  American  InsiiMiow — Jefferson, 
In  1857,  Mr.  Macaolaj  addressed  to  Henry  S.  Randall  of  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  two  letters,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  sug- 
gested by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Randall  accompanying  a  presentation  copy 
of  his  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson : — 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  one  of  my  heroes,  and  I  can  not  reckon  him  among  the 
benefiictors  of  mankind.  I  readily  admit  that  his  intention  was  good,  and  his 
abilities  considerabla  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  immense  progress  which 
your  coontrj  has  made  and  is  making  in  population  and  wealth.  But  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  tliat  your  progress  would  have  been  less  rapid,  that  your  labor* 
in^  people  would  have  been  worse  fed  or  clothed  or  taught,  if  your  government 
had  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  Nay,  you 
will,  I  .am  sure,  acknowledge  that  the  progress  which  jou  are  now  making  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  progress  which  you  have  been  making  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the  blessings  which  you  now  enjoy 
were  enjoyed  by  your  forefathers  who  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  oontr.i8t  between  the  laborer  of  New  York  and  the  laborer  of  Europe 
18  not  stronger  now  than  it  was  when  New  York  was  governed  by  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  conmiissioned  under  the  English  great  seal  And  there  are  at 
this  moment  dependei^des  of  the  English  crown  in  which  all  the  phenomena 
which  you  attribute  to  purely  democratical  institutions  may  be  seen  in  tiie  high- 
est perfection.  The  colony  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  was  planted  only  twenty 
years  ago.  The  population  is  now,  I  suppose,  near  a  million.  The  revenue  is 
enormous,  near  live  millions  sterling,  and  raised  without  any  murmuring.  The 
wages  of  labor  are  higher  than  they  are  even  with  you.  Immense  sums  are 
expended  on  education.  And  this  is  a  province  governed  by  the  delegate  of  a 
hereditary  sovereign.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  facts  which 
you  cite  to  prove  the  excellence  of  purely  democratic  institutions  ought  to  bo 
ascribed  not  to  those  institutions,  but  to  causes  which  operated  in  America  long 
before  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  are  still  operating  in  maTiy 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, as  you  thought,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  present  generation  to  those 
of  remote  generations.  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  in  a  nation  to  part  with  in- 
stitutions to  which  it  is  indebted  for  immense  present  prosperity  from  an  appre- 
hension that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  those  institutions  may  be  found  to 
produce  miachieC  But  I  do  not  admit  tliat  the  prosperity  which  your  country 
enjoys  arises  from  those  parts  of  your  polity  which  may  be  called,  in  an  especial 
manner,  Jeffersonian.  ^  Those  parts  of  your  polity  already  produce  bad  effects, 
and  will,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  produce  fatal  effects  if  they  shall  last 
till  North  America  has  two  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mila 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  must,  sooner 
or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.  In  Europe,  wliere  the  popula- 
tion is  dense,  the  effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  almost  instantaneous. 
What  happened  lately  in  France  is  an  example.  In  1848,  a  pure  democracy 
was  established  there.  During  a  short  time  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  gen- 
eral spoliation,  a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new  partition  of  tlie  soil,  a  maximum 
of  prices,  a  ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the  rich  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  poor  in  idleness.  Such  a  system  would,  in  twenty  years,  have  made 
France  as  poor  and  barbarous  as  the  France  of  the  Oarlovingians.  Happily  the 
dangrer  was  averted;  and  now  there  is  a  despotism,  a  silent  tribune,  an  enslaved 
press.  Liberty  is  gone,  but  civilization  has  been  saved.  I  have  not  the  small- 
est doubt  that,  if  we  had  a  purely  democratic  government  here,  the  effect  would 
be  the  sama  Either  the  poor  would  plunder  the  rich,  and  civilization  would 
perish,  or  order  and  prosperity  would  be  saved  by  a  strong  military  government, 
and  liberty  would  perish.  You  may  think  that  your  country  enjoys  an  exemp- 
tion from  these  evils.  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical 
cause.  As  long  as  you  ^ave  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land, 
your  laboring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population 
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of  the  Old  World,  and,  whUe  that  is  the  case,  the  Jeflferson  politics  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  without  causing  any  fatal  calamity.  But  tiie  time  will  come  when 
New  England  will  be  as  thickly  peopled  as  old  England.  Wages  will  be  as 
low,  and  will  fluctuate  as  much  with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Man« 
chesters  and  Birmioghams,  and  in  those  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  artisans  will  assuredly  be  sometimes  out  of  work.  Then  your 
institutions  will  be  &irly  brought  to  the  test.  Distress  every  where  makes  the 
laborer  mutinous  and  discontented,  and  inclines  him  to  listen  with  eagerness  to 
agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that  one  man  should  have 
a  million  while  another  can  not  get  a  full  meal  In  bad  years  there  is  plenty 
of  grumbling  here,  and  sometimes  a  little  rioting.  But  it  matters  little.  For 
here  the  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers.  The  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
class,  numerous  indeed,  but  select ;  of  an  educated  class ;  of  a  class  which  is, 
and  knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  Security  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  order.  Accordingly,  the  malcontents  are  firmly  yet  gently  re- 
strained. The  bad  time  is  got  over  without  robbing  the  wealthy  to  relieve  the 
indigent.  The  springs  of  national  prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again :  work  is 
plentiful,  wages  rise,  and  all  is  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness. 

I  have  seen  England  pass  three  or  four  times  through  such  critical  seasons  as 
I  have  described.  Through  such  seasons  the  United  States  will  have  to  pass  in 
the  course  of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.  How  will  you  pass  through 
them  ?  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  deliverance.  But  my  rea'son  and  my  wishes 
are  at  war,  and  I  can  not  help  foreboding  the  worst  It  is  quite  plain  that  your 
government  will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented  major- 
ity. For  with  you  the  majority  is  the  government,  and  has  the  rich,  who  are 
always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The  day  will  come  when  in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  multitude  of  people,  none  of  whom  has  had  more  than 
half  a  breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legis- 
lature. Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  a  legislature  will  bo  chosen  ?  On 
one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  ob- 
servance of  public  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting  about  the  tyran- 
ny of  capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  any  body  should  be  permitted  to 
drink  champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are 
in  want  of  necessaries.  Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred 
by  a  working-man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  more  bread  ?  I  seriously  ap- 
prehend that  you  will,  in  some  such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  described,  do 
things  which  will  prevent  prosperity  from  returning;  tiiat  you  will  act  like 
people  who  should  in  a  year  of  scarcity  devour  all  the  seed-corn,  and  thus  make 
the  next  a  year  not  of  scarcity,  but  of  absolute  famine.  There  will  be,  I  fear, 
spoliation.  The  spoliation  will  increase  the  distress.  The  distress  will  produce 
fresh  spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Yout  Constitution  is  all  sail 
and  no  anchor.  As  I  said  before,  when  a  society  has  entered  on  this  downward 
progress,  either  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Caesar  or  Napo- 
leon will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will 
be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  that  your 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within  your  own  country  by 
your  own  institutions. 

If  you  can  derive  any  comfort  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  your  country  from 
your  conviction  that  a  benevolent  Creator  will  never  suffer  more  human  beings 
to  be  born  than  can  live  in  plenty,  it  is  a  comfort  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
deprive  you.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  one  may  arrive  at  many  very 
agreeable  conclusion^,  such  as  that  there  is  no  cholera,  no  malaria,  no  yellow 
fever,  no  negro  slavery,  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  for  me,  perhaps,  I  learned 
from  Lord  Bacon  a  method  of  investigating  truth  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  you  appear  to  follow. 

*  Buckle,  in  his  history  of  Civilization  in  England,  I.,  686:  *  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid  befbra 
the  world  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king  and 
blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  roynl  palace.  In  words,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die,  they 
declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government  is  to  secure  tbe  righta  of  the  people,  and 
that  from  the  people  alooe  it  derives  its  powers.* 
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Thb  UKiTBRSiTr  OF  Leipsic,  established  in  1409,  started  rigoroasly  with  a 
sadden  accession  of  German  students  and  professors  out  of  Prague,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  interference  bj  the  King  of  Bohemia  to  deprive  the  German 
students  of  certain  special  privileges  which  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in 
Its  foundation,  had  accorded  to  them  in  the  organization  into  nations. 
Exasperated  bj  this  procedure,  all  the  students  affected  by  it,  with  their 
professors,  left,  and  thus  gave  rapid  development  to  Cracow,  Ingoldstadt, 
and  Leipsic.  In  Leipsic  a  school  for  the  training  of  ministerial  boys  had 
been  established  as  early  as  1218,  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Thomas ;  and  in  1895  a  school  for  grammar  and  the  liberal  arts  ex- 
isted under  the  control  of  the  city  authorities.  A  movement  had  been 
begun  by  Margrave  Frederic  the  Warlike  and  his  brother  William,  to  erect 
a  university,  which  put  Leipsic  in  readiness  to  receive  the  refugees  from 
Prague.  It  consisted  first  of  the  three  faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  and 
Law,  and  in  1488  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  two  medical  pro- 
fessors. When,  in  the  division  of  the  territory,  the  University  fell  to 
Duke  Ernest,  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics on  account  of  the  mining  interests  of  his  dominion,  and  his  son 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  newly  developed  studies  of  Italy  repre- 
sented in  the  teaching  force. 

Leipsic  has  from  the  beginning  held  a  high  position  among  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  and  has  always  secured  and  retained  in  the  different 
faculties  one  or  more  representative  men  in  every  science.  Gillert, 
Emesti,  Platner,  Moms,  Dathe,  Keil,  Schaefer,  Titman,  Beck,  Hermann, 
Rosenraiiller,  Heinroth,  are  among  the  names  whieh  grace  her  annals. 
At  the  time  of  Prof.  Dwight^s*  visit  to  Europe  in  1825-6,  and  Dr.  Robin- 
son^s*  in  1829-80,  Leipsic  was  universally  regarded  as  second  to  no 
other,  not  even  Berlin,  for  the  profound  and  varied  scholarships  of  its 
professors.  "  Over  Saxony  it  has  poured  a  flood  of  intelligence,  render- 
ing this  land  for  ages,  the  intellectual  garden  of  Germany.*' 

*  Dr.  Robinton*!  aeeount  of  the  Uniyenitie*  of  Germany — both  in  detail,  and  in  the  general 
oij^nisation,  administration,  studies  and  stodent  life,  in  the  Biblical  Repository /or  January  1831 : 
and  Prof.  Henry  E.  Dwi(ht*s  letters,  devoted  to  G6ttingen,  Berlin  and  Halle,  writUn  in  18'26f  and 
printed  in  1839,  were  among  the  earliest  and  are  still  among  the  most  reliable  expositions  of  these 
institutions  in  the  English  language. 
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studying  the  outward  manifestations  of  intellectual  actiTity.  At  ceHaio 
hours  of  the  day  the  streets  of  the  inner  city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
university  buUding,  were  thronged  with  students  on  their  way  to  and 
from  lecture.  More  particularly  was  this  noticeable  at  one  o^dock,  when 
the  midday  pause  comes  in.  The  arched  ways  and  courts  of  the  quondam 
Dominican  cloister,  with  all  the  avenues  of  approach,  resembled  a  huge 
swarming  ant-heap.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  young  men,  Mappe  in 
hand,  were  hastening  away  to  their  rooms  and  their  dining-places.  Al- 
though there  was  no  disorder,  none  of  the  turbulence  and  boisterous 
demonstrations  that  distinguish  an  American  class  let  loose,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  one*s  way  against  the  surging  mass  of  humanity.  On 
one  occasion  I  amused  myself  while  enjoying  an  after-dinner  cup  of  cof- 
fee in  the  QM  Fran^ais,  by  studying  the  motley  composition  of  my 
neighbors.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  CM  are  given  up  to  smokers,  and 
at  this  hour  of  the  day  neariy  all  the  guests  are  students.  To  my  left 
sat  a  party  of  Poles  sibilating  to  their  hearts'  content  over  a  game  of 
draughts.  To  my  right,  a  sedate  party  of  Greeks,  men  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five,  puffing  cigarettes  and  conversing  in  an  undertone.  Directly 
in  front,  Germans  boisterous  over  *  Scat'  In  the  acyoining  biiliard-room, 
three  w  four  of  my  countrymen- still  more  boisterous  over  pool,  'damn- 
ing scratches '  and  taking  for  granted,  with  the  license  that  prevails 
among  Americans  on-  the  (Continent,  that  no  one  could  understand  them. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  represented  in  that  posi-prandial  reunion 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  QM  Fran^ais.  Coming  fresh  from  the 
scenes  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  I  thought  to  myself  that  Leipsic  too 
was  a  World's  Fair,  a  standing  parliament  of  the  nations.  The  quiet 
Saxon  town  had  made  the  world  its  tributary.  Among  its  students  were 
men  who  had  played  the  role  of  professor  at  home,  men  well  on  in  the 
thirties  and  even  forties,  who  had  saved  up  a  few  hundreds  and  had 
come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  crossed  mountains  and 
continents  and  oceans,  in  quest  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

The  reader  has  before  him  the  materials  with  which  to  construct  an 
image  of  the  great  university  in  its  magnitude  and  its  variety.  Let  him 
add  thereto  the  city  gymnasiums,  with  their  numerous  staff  of  highly 
educated  teachers,  the  celebrated  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  many  sci- 
entific and  literary  institutions,  the  bureaus  of  countless  periodicals  that 
have  their  headquarters  here,  the  great  publishing  houses  of  Brockhaus, 
Tetlbner,  Tauchnitz,  and  others  scarcely  less  renowned,  each  one  of  which 
has  its  penannel  of  critical  proof-readers,  editors,  and  literary  advisers, 
and  finally  the  many  authors  themselves  residing  here  permanently. 
The  aggregation  of  talent  and  culture  is  startling.  The  city  throbs  with 
the  pulsations  of  intense  and  sustained  intellectual  effort  Leipsic  is  the 
head-center  for  the  culture  of  the  most  productive  nation  of  the  present 
day.  Only  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  I  am  persuaded,  surpass  it  in  the 
number  of  men  of  learning,  while  in  proportion  to  its  population — barely 
100,000 — ^it  is  without  a  peer. 
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general  discipline.  One  course  of  lectures  (four  or  five  hoars  a  week)  is 
his  quantum  of  work.  If  he  is  successful  enough  to  establish  two  or 
three  courses,  the  lecture-fees  are  his  private  gain. 

*    University  Life  in  Leipsic. 

I  passed  two  months  in  Leipsic  in  the  summer  of  1872.  Being  pressed 
for  time,  I  took  the  first  apartment  that  I  could  find,  without  stopping  to 
advertise  or  to  bargain.  It  consisted  of  a  study,  with  two  windows 
facing  on  the  main  street,  and  k  sleeping  room  with  one  window.  Both 
rooms  were  commodious,  perfectly  clean,  and  well  furnished.  The  furni- 
ture was,  for  Germany,  almost  elegant  I  paid  ten  thalers  a  month. 
The  same  quarters  could  not  be  obtained  in  New  York  for  less  than  $10 
a  week.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  two  cups  of  coffee,  bread  and  butter, 
and  eggs,  served  in  my  room,  cost  five  thalers  a  month.  My  dinner  at 
Muller^s  restaurant,  one  of  the  best  in  town,  cost,  including  a  glass  of 
beer,  twelve  thalers.  Supper,  a  substantial  warm  meal,  averaged  about 
ten  thalers.  The  aggregate  of  my  expenses  for  living,  then,  was  thirty- 
seven  thalers  a  month.  I  venture  to  say  that  for  this  trifling  sum  I  lived 
better,  that  is,  more  at  my  ease,  feeling  that  I  got  more  for  my  money, 
than  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  doing,  under  like  circumstances,  in  Amer- 
ica. As  it  was,  I  paid  too  much.  I  was  a  stranger,  in  a  hurry,  and  un- 
able to  take  the  time  for  devising  ways  of  econoQiy.  One  located  per«, 
manently  in  Leipsic  could  live  fully  as  well  for  three-fourths  of  the 
amount.  Many  a  good  room  can  be  had,  by  hunting  after  it,  for  six 
thalers  a  month.  The  incidental  expenses  of  life  in  Germany  are  noth- 
ing, as  compared  with  those  in  America.  An  excellent  suit  of  clothes 
can  be  purchased  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  thalers,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  five 
or  six  thalers.  Amusements  are  also  veryxheap.  By  purchasing  a  sea- 
ticket  for  the  SehuUenhuuSj  the  great  concert  garden  of  the  city,  the 
price  of  admission  is  reduced  to  three  cents  an  evening.  For  this  trifling 
sum,  one  has  the  entr6e  to  a  large  and  beautifully  illuminated  garden  ; 
the  music,  lasting  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock,  is  furnished  by  two  large 
bands  that  play  alternately  in  different  sections  of  the  garden.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  music,  there  is  a  display  of  acrobats.  The  best  reserved  seats 
at  the  opera  and  theater  cost  only  one  thaler.  But  subscription-seats  can 
be  obtained  at  less  than  half  the  price.*  There  are  numerous  reading- 
rooms,  where  one  can  have  access  to  all  the  periodicals,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  for  a  mere  pittance,  not  to  speak  of  the  newspapers  taken  in  the 
caf^s. 

During  my  stay  in  Leipsic  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  private 
studies  to  take  very  careful  note  of  the  world  around  me.  Besides,  it 
was  the  long  vacation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  But  in  1873,  on 
my  return  home  from  Vienna,  I  stopped  for  a  few  days  to  make  some 
purchase&     Having  complete  disposal  of  my  time,  I  employed  it  in 

*  It  wooU  be  ngntalul  in  ma  to  fill  to  nwotion  the  diligbtAil  mototo  Miwrad  gretQitomly 
Binadtj  aAanooQ  ia  tlN  Choreh  of  8t  ThooM. 
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Prof.  Hart  in  his  Otrman  Universities  gives  the  following  notice  of 

Leipsic : 

Number  of  Salariee  and  Income  of  Professors, 

In  the  summer  of  1874  there  were  141  professors  si  all  grades  and  facul- 
ties, for  2,940  students,  viz.,  for  899  in  Protestant  Theology,  1,012  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Public  Economy ;  906  in  Philosophy,  and  659  in 
Medicine. 

Of  the  total  expenditures,  275,454^A  go  for  salaries  and  the  apparatus  of 
instruction,  say  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Even  deducting  the 
18,618  paid  to  employes  would  leave  the  per  centage  at  almost  eighty-five. 

The  above  statement  takes  no  account  of  lecture-fees.  These  fees,  al- 
though paid  in  first  instance  to  the  university  treasurer,  are  not  entered 
in  the  general  fund,  but  are  transferred  directly  to  the  respective  pro- 
fessors. So  little  are  they  regarded  as  an  item  of  university  income,  that 
my  informant  has  not  even  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them.  Assum- 
ing that  there  are  8,000  students,  in  round  numbers,  and  that  each  one 
pays  only  twenty-five  thalers  a  year, — ^a  low  average,  and  one  that  makes 
ample  allowance  for  such  poor  students  as  obtain  a  remission  or  abate- 
ment of  their  fees, — we  got  the  sum  of  75,000,  which  sum  is  to  be  added 
of  course  to  the  157,868  of  official  salaries.  It  is  an  interesting  feature, 
and  one  that  reveals  in  the  strongest  light  the  radical  difference  between 
Germany  and  America,  that  what  we  regard  as  the  main  source  of  sup- 
port for  our  colleges,  their  life-blood,  is  not  even  entered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  in  the  official  statement  of  its  income. 

The  highest  salary  is  about  8,500  tlialers,  but  some  of  the  professors 
are  in  receipt  of  gratuities  {Zuschusse)  in  addition.  Thus  the  ardinarius 
of  the  law-faculty  has  an  addition  of  at  least  1,000,  the  directors  of  the 
hospitals  have  about  600  in  addition,  and  so  on.  This  does  not  include 
lecture-fees,  which,  in  many  cases,  must  amount  to  2,000  or  8,000.  Ac- 
cordingly our  best  paid  man  can  not  be  in  receipt  of  less  than  7,000. 
But  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a  highly  favored  position  (sine  glanzende  Ausnah- 
mestellung).  The  minimum  for  an  ordinarius  is,  at  present,  about  1,000. 
Most  of  the  ordina/rii  receive  1,800  to  2,000.  The  average  income  of 
the  ardinarii  would  be  2,500.  As  to  the  extra-ordinarii,  no  fixed  rule 
prevails.  A  few  receive  no  salary,  others  receive  only  500,  others  again 
1,000.     One,  if  I  mistake  not,  receives  1,200. 

These  salaries  will  appear,  at  first  sight,  decidedly  meager.  Tet  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  money  is  only  a  relative  notion.  Whether 
a  person  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  sum  is  well  off  or  poorly  off,  depends  upon 
the  purchasing  power  represented  by  that  sum.  I  should  jather  take  my 
chances  as  Ausserordentlicher  of  the  Leipsic  faculty  with  500  thalers  a 
year,  than  as  an  American  assistant-professor  with  $1,000.  The  Leipsic 
man  has  one  decided  advantage  over  his  American  colleague.  His  official 
duties  are  light,  and  lie  altogether  in  the  direction  of  his  chosen  studies. 
He  is  not  called  upon  to  give  instruction  to  classes  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  hours  a  week,  nor  is  his  time  /frittered  away  in  enforcing 
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The  original  Cambridge  was  a  amall  settlement  in  what  is  now 
tbe  least  academical  and  fashionable  part  of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Granta  or  Cam,  forty-eight  miles  northeast  of  London. 
A  hill  rises  above  the  plain,  and  on  that  hill  stood  the  Roman 
Camboritum.  The  waHs  of  the  old  camp  or  stronghold  can  now 
be  traced,  and  Roman  coins  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  down- 
wards have  been  fonnd  there.  In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  period  it 
was  known  as  Grantchester,  and  a  little  later  as  Grantabrydge.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  Cam  as  the  name  of  the  stream,  the  town  be- 
came known  as  Cambridge— derived  from  the  ancient  Camboritam, 
or  else  from  the  bridge  over  the  Cafn — the  earliest  stractare  of 
the  kind  in  this  region. 

Its  position  on  the  river,  commanding  the  fen  conntry,  invHed 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  its  almost  extinction  by  them  in  871, 
bat  secured  its  renewal  and  resettlement  afterwards,  as  well  as  Ihe 
gradual  foundation  of  religions  honses  and  commercial  Fairtf,  as  a 
center  of  population,  traffic,  and  local  influence.  The  oldest 
ecclesiastical  structure  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  erected 
in  1001 ;  the  castle  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  about 
1009;  Pot  Fair,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  earthem  ware 
broQght  to  it,  and  Stourbridge  Fair  held  in  a  field  near  Barnwell^ 
and  anciently  one  of  the  lan^est  in  the  kingdom,  both  antedate 
^he  foundation  of  Peterhonse,  the  first  oolite ;  and  the  guild  of 
merchants,  afterwards  recognized  in  the  charter  of  the  town,  was  in 
existence  in  1109,  when  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Crdyland,  sent  over  to 
his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  with  three 
other  learned  monks,  who  first  taught  their  sciences  in  a  hired  bam, 
the  germ  of  what  is  now  the  University ;  and  now  an  Oxford  poet 
thus  muses  over  the  grounds,  courts,  and  buildings  of  seventeen 
Colleges  and  Halls  on  the  Cam  : 

Were  ever  river  banks  so  fiiir. 
Gardens  so  ftt  for  nif(htii^a}es  as  these  ? 
Were  ever  hanotfr  m>  meet  for  stunmer  breeze, 

Oi*  pensive  walk  in  evening's  ffolden  air? 
Was  ever  town  so  rich  in  conrt  ana  tower, 
To  woo  and  win  stray  moonlight  every  boar?     — /*.  W,  FA^r, 


sznTiNo  commTunov  aii»  ocmDinoH.* 

Tbe  TTHitBHOTT  ov  CiEiiBBiBOB  I0  ft  codety  of  ctad^te  in  all  and  every  of 
flie  BftcTal  artfl  and  aciMieea,  Incogrponied  (Ififih  SUs.  c  29)  by  fbename  of 
**  7Ai  €9k«iie8ttor,  Jtagttn,  amd  aekotwrf  ^  ikn  iMrnnHif  ^f  6tenftrtd^"  This 
wnamonweeSlQi  la  a  Union  of  eerenteen  coU^gea,  or  aocletiaa,  devoted  to  the 
atody  oft  learning  and  kacrtrMgt,  and  for  the  better  aerrloe  of  the  Church 
and  Statie.  All  thaae  coUegea  have  been  fOonded  ataice  the  hegUmiif;  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  are  maintained  by  the  endeMrmentB  of  their 
aeveral-foiinidera  and  benefaciora.  Bach  coBaga  is  a  body  corporate,  boond 
by  ita  own  atatntea ;  but  ie  lik^wlae  conlroaiad  by  the  panunoiiint  laws  of  the 
University.  The  present  University  Statutes  were  conflrmed  by  Qaeen 
YIetoria,  by  Order  in  Conndl,  <y«iy  81, 1866. 

The  L^islative  Branch  of  the  Go'vemment  is  vested  in  an  Assembly  or 
CongregatioD,  called  the  Senate,  Whoee  acta,  votes,  or  decrees  are  denom- 
inated Graces.  No  measore  can  be  offered  for  the  consideration  or  action  of 
the  Senate  without  the  sanction  of  ttie  Council,  (formerly  known  as  the 
Caput  8maiu»)^  as  established  hi  1858. 

AH  persons  who  are  Hesters  of  Arts  or  Laws,  or  Doctors  in  one  or  other  of 
the  three  faculties,  viz..  Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic,  having  their  names  upon 
the  University  Register,  have  vdtes  in  this  assembly.  Those  whose  names  are 
removed  from  the  Register  lose  the  right  of  voting,  but  may  recover  it  again 
by  replacing  their  names  on  the  Register  and  paying  all  University  dues  from 
tbe  time  of  removal  of  their  names,  180  days  being  first  allowed  to  elapse 
after  the  replacing  of  the  names. 

The  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  four  heads  of 
Colleges,  four  Professors  of  the  University,  and  eight  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  choseu  from  the  Electoral  lloll,  published  by  the  VIce-Chancellor. 
Two  of  the  heads  of  Colleges,  two  of  the  Professors,  and  four  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  the  Persons  whose  names  are  on  the 
Electoral  Roll,  on  the  seventh  of  November  in  every  other  year,  and  they  ail 
hold  office  for  four  years. 

The  Electoral  Roll  is  published  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  each  year,  and 
consists  of  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  resided  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  Great  St  Mary*s  Church  for  fourteen  weeks  at  the  least  between  flie 
first  day  of  that  Michaelmas  t^rm  and  the  first  day  of  the  preceding  Michael- 
mas term,  together  with  all  Officers  of  the  University  being  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  Professors,  and  the  Public  Examiners. 

Before  the  beginning  of  each  Term,  the  VIce-Chancellor  pnbllAes  a  list  of 
the  several  days  of  that  term  on  which  a  Cong^regation  or  Assembly  of  the 
Senate  will  be  held  for  transacting  University  business:  these  fixed  days 
occur  about  once  a  fortnight ;  but  in  case  of  emergency,  the  Vlce-ChancelTor 
summons  a  special  Congregation.  Three  days'  notice  of  Congregations  is 
required  to  be  given.  A  Congregation  may  also  be  held  without  thre6  days' 
previous  notice,  provided  at  least  fortif  Members  of  the  Senate  be  present 

MxeeutUfe  Branch, 

The  Executive  Branch  of  tbe  University  consists  of  the  following  officers : 
A  Chancellor,  who  ia  the  head  of  the  whole!  University,  and  presides  over 
an  cases  relating  to  that  body.    In  him  is  placed'  tiie  sole  executive  authority 
within  the  precincts,  except  In  matters  of  mayhem  and  felony. 

*  AuUorUtes.—Vn\Y9Tlty  Onle-  6ht  lor  1878;  Ud  t  isiiy  CommlsrlODrrk*  Feporte; 
Efelcmrte  Oomnisslopefp*  Rp^rt,  1>78 ;  Univeri^ity  Property  and  Inoomo  Report,  10M; 
Qaide  to  Ounbiidge,  1874 ;  Everett  on  the  Osm. ;  Briated'^s  Five  Tears  at  Oxfbrd. 
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A  High  Steward,  who  has  special  power  to  take  the  trial  of  scholars  im- 
peached of  f elooy  within  the  limits  of  the  Uniyersitj,  and  to  hold  and  l^eep  a 
leet  according  to  the  established  cliarter  and  custom.    He  appoints  a  Deputy. 

A  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is  elected  annually  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  the 
Senate.  His  office,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  embraces  the  execution 
of  the  Chancellor's  i>owers,  and  the  government  of  the  Uniyerslty  according 
to  her  Statutes.  He  must,  by  Statute  19  and  20  Yict  c  88,  be  the  Head  of 
some  college ;  and  during  his  continuance  in  office  he  acts  as  a  magistrate  for 
the  University,  the  Town,  and  the  County. 

A  Commissaiy,  who  is  an  officer  under  the  Chancellor,  and  appointed  by 
him.  He  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged  persons  and  scholars 
under  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

The  Sex  Yiri,  elected  by  Grace  of  the  Senate,  to  hold  office  for  two  years ; 
whose  business  it  is  to  hear  and  adjudicate,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
all  accusations  against  members  of  the  University  who  are  not  in  statu 
jnip/ZZari,  for  offences  against  the  Statutes  or  Ordinances  of  the  University. 
They  have  the  power  of  punishing  offenders  by  the  deprivation  or  suspension 
pt  degrees ;  but  there  is  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  their  decision. 

A  Public  Orator,  who  is  the  voice  of  the  Senate  upon  all  public  occasions. 
He  writes,  reads,  and  records  the  letters  to  and  from  the  body  of  the  Senate, 
and  presents  to  all  honorary  degrees  with  an  appropriate  speech. 

A  Librarian,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  University  Library  is  confided. 

A  Registrary,  who  is  obliged,  either  by  himself  or  by  deputy  properly 
authorized,  to  attend  all  Congregations,  to  give  directions  (if  it  be  required) 
for  the  due  forms  of  such  Graces  as  are  to  be  propounded,  to  receive  them 
when  passed,  and  to  raster  them  In  the  University  records. 

The  Assessor  is  an  officer  specially  appointed,  by  Grace  of  the  Senate,  to 
assist  the  Vice-Chancellor  In  his  court,  in  eaiuU  formMibua  et  domesitieiF, 

Two  Proctors,  who  are  peace-officers,  elected  annually.  It  is  their  especial 
duty  to  attend  to  the  discipline  and  behavior  of  all  persons  in  ttcUu  pupi-larl^ 
and  to  search  houses  of  ill-fame.  Another  part  of  their  duty  Is  to  be  present 
at  all  Congregations  of  the  Senate,  to  read  the  Graces,  to  take  the  assent  or 
dissent,  and'  to  pronounce  the  same.  They  must  be  Masters  of  Arts  or  Law 
of  three  years^  standing  at  the  least,  or  Bachelors  tof  Dhinity.  They  roust 
also  have  resided  during  the  major  part  of  each  of  three  terms  during  the  two 
preceding  years. 

Two  Moderators,  nominated  by  the  Colleges  which  present  the  Proctors, 
and  appointed  by  Graces  of  the  Senate.  They  sux>erlntend  the  examinations 
of  the  Candidates  for  Honors  In  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 

Two  Pro-Proctors,  who  assist  the  Proctors  In  that  part  of  their  duty  which 
relates  to  the  discipline  and  behavior  of  those  persons  who  are  {71  statu 
pupWari^  and  the  preservation  of  public  morals ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Proctors*  office  they  have  not  any  concern,  or  control. 

Two  Esquire  Bedels,  whose  office  Is  to  attend  the  Vice-Chancellor,  whom 
they  precede  with  their  silver  maces  upon  all  public  occasions  and  solemni- 
ties ;  to  receive  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  Graces  delivered  to  thero,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  the  Proctors,  and  to  summon  to  the  Chancellor's  Court  all 
members  of  the  Senate. 

The  University  Marshals  are  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Two  Members  whom  the  University  sends  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  collective  body  of  the  Senate. 

The  University  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Senate.  The  Solicitor  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Syndics  are  the  members  of  special  committees  of  members  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  by  Grace  from  time  to  time  for  specific  duties. 
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UKIVBBBITT  FROFESSOB8HIFS  AND  dSTBUCTION. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  exhibits : 

I.    The  Date  and  Title  of  each  University  Professorship  and  Teachership. 
IL    The  income  attached  to  each  paid  out  of  UniYerslty  Chest 
m.    The  Income  from  Special  Endowments  and  Fees  of  Students. 
IV.    Total  Income  for  1871,  exclusive  of  residence. 

I.                                                   n.  TIT.  IV. 

1540.    Di?init7,  Reeiof, £...  £1,486  £1,485 

150S.          '*         Lady  Margaret, 1,865  1,866 

1777.          '"         NorrlBian, » 88  183  SOO 

17S8.           *•          Hulfteui, 672  sn 

1664.    Matbematice,  Lacaslan, 677  677 

1704.             '>           Pi  umiaa  Astronomy, 4«1  491 

1749.             ''           Lowndean 4'>8  458 

1860.             ''           Sadlerlan, 681  681 

1640.    Law,  Civil,  Beglas, 448  1H5  683 

1800.       *'     English.  Downing, 466  466 

1867.       **     Intem«t*onal, 600  600 

1540.    Medtdne,R6juS 85  S82  867 

1800.          '*         Duwuing, 85  494  6» 

170^    ChAmifltry, 600            .  IdS  638 

1707.    Aoatomy 800  116  416 

1784.    Botany 900  67  857 

1866.  Zoology 80O  60  860 

1871.    Ezpeiimental  Physica, 600  ....  600 

1806.    Mineralogy 80J  85  8-i6 

1540    Hebrew,  Begins, 860  860 

1510.    Greek.          '*      860  860 

163'i.    Arabic,  Adams 830  70  800 

163t.         '*       Almooer, 41  41 

1683.    Moral  PtiiloM>pby  or  casuistry, 176  1S5  800 

16  4.    MuMc, 100  ....  100 

1734.    Modern  History 8il  87  408 

17«7.    Ueology 45  481  fiVT 

1788.    Pbyalology.Jacksonlan, 140  S84  874 

1851.    Arc  aeolosry  (DiBney) 06  06 

1888.    Political Bcouomy 800  ....  800 

1867.  8Bn^krit, 600  ....  60ri 

1869.    LhUd 188  188 

1860.    Floe  Arts  (Hladp) 857  867 

DemonstratoA  Hnroan  Anatomy, 100  108 

"               Cheml-try 150  ....  150 

'*               Bawrlu.  of  Mns«nims 100  100 

**             Rabbinic  aud  Talmadic,  .80  ....  80 

Total £5,037  £11,886  £16,918 

UHIVEBSITT  FBSACHEBS  AXTD  LBCTUBER8. 

Lady  MmyareOs  Preachtr^  founded  in  1504  by  Lady  Margaret,  mother  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  must  (since  1858)  preach  one  sermon  in  University  (  hurch 
at  the  lonunemoration  of  Benefactors,  on  the  Sunday  before  November  3. 
He  is  appointed  for  one  year,  from  members  of  the  Senate  in  Holy  Orders. 

Hr  liobert  Redea  Lednrer^  founded  in  1518  by  Lord  (  hief  Justice  Rede,  is 
appointed  every  year  to  preach  in  the  Senate  House  in  Lent  Term. 

WMffiuUl  Ffeaehert,  established  by  Geoige  I.  in  1724,  and  until  1887 
twenty-four,  are  now  reduced  to  two,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  the  Fellows  of  the  several  Colleges. 

fftdnean  Lecturer  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  and  obscure  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture,  must  preach  four  sermons  a  year. 

Jfamnden  tkrmon  was  established  in  1848,  to  preach  an  annual  sermon  on 
'Chureh  Extension  over  the  (  olonles  of  the  British  Empire.* 

Strmans  in  Unkf^rgity  Churrh  are  delivered  during  Term  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  Bachelors  in  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts,  and  for  certain  afternoons, 
persons  and  time  being  fixed  by  a  Syndicates 

A  Chapel  Service  is  held  in  every  College  in  Term  both  morning  and  evening, 
one  of  which  every  undergraduate  in  residence  is  required  to  attend. 
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UKIVBB8ITT  DftTITUTIOXB. 

The  following  Inttitations  exist  within  or  in  connection  with  the  Univerai^ : 

The  Botanic  Qofdm,  founded  by  Ber.  Richard  Walker,  D.D.,  in  1782.  U 
has  a  special  endowment  wliicb  yields  an  annual  income  of  £900,  and  requires 
an  appropriation  from  the  University  funds  of  twice  that  amount 

The  ObHtrvalory^  erected  in  182d-4,  at  an  expense  of  £18,000,  and  Is  well 
equipped  for  practical  work.  The  care  of  the  institution  is  attached  to  the 
Lowndean  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  and  receives  special  grsnts  froB^ 
the  Sheepshanks  fund. 

The  FUgmitiiam  Mvaeum^  the  foundation  of  Riehaid  Viscount  ntzwUliam, 
who  died  in  1816— leaving  to  the  University  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  drawings,  and  prints,  and  the  sum  of  £100,000.  Out  of  the  intereal 
of  this  sum  has  been  created  one  of  the  finest  modem  atchltectunLl  structures 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  repositoiy  of  one  of  the  choicest  art  collections  in 
Sngland— fine  examples  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Italian,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  Schools  of  Painting,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  folio 
volumes  of  engravings,  and  rare  illuminated  missals  and  manuscripts.  The 
collection  has  been  enriched  by  valuable  modem  paintings  and  statuary— and 
when  the  building  and  Its  ornamentation  are  complete,  the  income  of  the 
bequest  alone  will  admit  of  large  annual  contributions  to  its  treasures  of  art 

The  New  Jimmtan,  with  its  valuable  collections  in  Natural  Science,  erected 
In  1086  at  an  expense  of  £90,000. 

The  UtdvenUff  lAbrary,  with  its  vast  collection  of  200,000  volumes. 

The  8gt*afe  Bnuic—The  present  structure  was  completed  in  1780,  at  an 
expense  of  £20,000.  The  Univerrity  examinations  which  take  place  here,  the 
Saturnalia  which  foUow  the  announcements  of  the  successful  candidates  in 
the  several  Triposes,  the  boisterous  loyalty  and  boyish  vociferations  of 
Degree  presentation,  and  the  regular  legislation  of  the  Council  combine  to 
make  this  edifice  the  very  heart  of  the  University  system,  the  throne  of 
Academical  authority,  and  the  centre  of  a  Gradnate^s  associations  of  his 
academic  career. 

Unimr'ify  hriun    SdioUinkipih—FyUoiB^^^  mid  Chxr^  Jhirwt^^ 

The  number  of  University  Scholarships  specified  in  the  University  Calendar 
of  1871,  is  44,  varying  in  value  from  £15  to  £100  per  annum,  and  tenable  for 
three  to  seven  years — ^making  an  aggr^i^te  allotment  of  £1,290. 

The  Prizes  and  Medals  distributed  by  the  University  from  the  income  of 
Trast  Funds  amount  to  over  100,  and  to  an  aggregate  annual  value  of  £1,500, 
exclusive  of  £800  distributed  in  prizes  by  the  <  oUcfj^ 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  University  Prises  are  given  for  Classics  and  Eng- 
lish Composition,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  College  Prizes  are  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  Classical  Literature. 

The  FeVotMhipi  are  mainly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colleges— numbering  In 
1871,  850,  of  which  120  were  held  in  connection  with  educational  or  other 
offices  within  the  Colleges  or  University,  while  the  remaining  280  were 
chlefiy  held  by  non-residents.  The  expenditure  for  the  Fellows  in  the  year 
1871  was  £102,trro,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  for  all  CoU^pe  objerts  of 
£287,458. 

Besides  the  endowments  held  directly  by  the  University  for  Fellowships, 
Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes,  the  annual  value  of  the  advowsons  of 
85  benefices  exceeds  £21,000,  besides  the  right  of  presentatlour  to  over  200 
Parishes  and  Grammar  Schools,  each  having  an  annual  income  from  £100  to 
£1,000.  For  any  vacancy,  a  Cambridge  graduate  is  sure  of  preference  over 
all  other  candidates. 
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MEMBBB8  OV  TBB  VKI¥n|81TT— Nmmn  A.«D  B4NK. 

A  rtudent  of  anjr  CpUegc  becomes  4  member  of  tbe  UnivenHy  by  havlqg 
hlB  name  duly  entered  on  lU  Boards  (a  wooden  tablet  in  the  Battery  •,  aQ4 
paying  the  University  duea— a  qB4urterly  fee  of  4$.  dd,  from  the  date  of  lila 
admission.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Senate,  with  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  use  the  University  Libraries  and  other  Institations,  he  mnst  be  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine,  and  have  paid  liis  dues. 

Aecording  to  the  Calendar  for  1874,  there  were  8,339  Undeipiulaates,  and 
5^717  members  of  Ibc  Senate. 

In  the  published  list  of  the  members  on  the  College  Boards,  the  members 
rank  as  follows : 

L  A  Head  of  a  College  or  Honse,  who  is  generally  a  Doctor  in  his 
Faculty.  The  Head  of  King^s  is  styled  Provost ;  of  Queen* s,  President;  of 
every  other  College,  Vaster.  Tlie  Head  (Master,  Provost,  or  Principal)  does 
not  teach  the  Undergraduates,  bnt  administers  Uie  affairs  generally  of  the 
College  to  which  he  belongs,  associated  with  the  Foundation  members  or  a 
certain  number  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 

2.  Fellows,  who  generally  are  Doctors  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Physic; 
Bachelors  in  Divinity;  Masters  or  Bachelors  of  Arts;  some  few  Bachelors  in 
Law  or  Physic,  as  at  Trinity  Hall  and  Caius  College.  The  number  of  Fellow- 
ships  in  the  University  in  1871  was  858,  of  which  number  120  were  resident, 
and  connected  with  the  instruction  or  administration  of  the  IColleges  or 
University.  The  rest  (more  than  two-thirds)  were  residing  elsewhere,  cn- 
^l/tgeA  in  avocatlo  s  of  their  own,  and  yet  draw  from  their  several  Colleges 
ftnms  equal  In  the  aggregate  to  the  entire  expense  of  Yale  ToUege. 

&  Noblemen  Graduates,  Doctors  in  the  several  faculties,  Bachelors  In 
Divinity,  Masters  of  Arts  and  Masters  of  Law,  who  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. The  expense  of  lieeping  the  name  upon  the  boards  varies  in  different 
Alleges  from  about  £2  to  about  £4  per  annum.  , 

4b    Bachelors  of  Arts,  Law  and  Physic. 

6.  Fellow-Commoners,  who  are  generally  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility, 
or  young  men  of  fortune,  and  have  the  privileges  of  dining  at  the  Fellows' 
^Able,  whence  the  appellation  originated. 

6.  Scholars,  who  are  generally  foundation  members  of  their  respective 
CoUegea,  and  who  enjoy  various  advantages ;  in  some  cases  they  have  their 
•commons  free,  their  chambers  rent  free,  and  various  weekly  or  other  allow- 
tacea ;  in  other  cases  they  have  specific  stipends  only,  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  of  the  foundation.  They  are  for  the  most  part  elected,  by  direct 
examination  or  otherwise,  at  different  periods  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  their  residence  at  the  University,  from  the  most  promising  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  students. 

7.  Pensioners,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  Students,  who  pay  for 
their  commons,  chambers,  &c.,  and  enjoy  generally  no  pecuniary  advantages 
^m  their  respective  colleges,  except  from  Prizes  won  by  scholarships. 

8.  Sizars  are  generally  Students  of  Umlted  means.  They  usually  have 
their  commons  free,  and  receive  various  emoluments. 

9.  Non-Colleifiate  Students  are  admitted  members  of  the  University  without 
being  Members  of  any  rollege  or  Hostel.  Such  Students  keep  Terms  by 
residing  in  Cambridge  with  their  parent:  or  in  lodgings  duly  licensed,  and  are 
entitled  to  be  matriculated,  examined,  and  aQ»nltted  to  De^rrccs  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  status  and  privileges  as  Students  who  are  V  embers 
of  Colleges.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-  hancellor  and 
Proctors,  and  are  required  to  pay  due  ol>edienceto  all  academical  regulations, 
and  report  to  the  v  ensor. 
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ResuIU  of  the  Non-CoUegiate  Syatem, 

Rev.  R.  b.   Bomenet,  Ceoaor  of  Non-CoIlQgiate  Stodante  at  Gambridgey 

mider  date  of  Aogust,  1870,  writes  aa  follows : 

Broadly  stated,  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  niiiTerait7  in  i^m\t±in^  fnto 
its  body  non-collegpate  students  baa  been  to  rednce  by  one  half  the  mintmum 
ei^)enditare  by  wmch  a  degree  can  be  obtained  at  Cambridge.  In  qieaking  of 
this  minimum  expenditure,  I  assume  that  the  student  is  at  the  outset  fairly 
prepared  for  University  study,  that  he  is  content  to  take  only  the  v^rdinary 
£.  A.  degree,  and  tiiat  he  only  resides  in  Cambridge  as  lon^  as  he  is  required  to 
reside  in  order  to  keep  his  Term&  Those  who  are  specially  ill-prepared,  as 
well  as  those  who  aim  at  higher  distinction,  need  special  help,  which  is  neoes- 
sarily  costly;  and  students  of  the  latter  clais  find  it  desirable  to  reside  some 
weeks  more  in  every  year  than  the  least  time  which  suffices  to  satisfy  the 
statute  as  to  residence.  Putting  aside  these  special  cases,  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly aaoertained  that  a  student  accustomed  to  live  cheaply  can  keep  Terms 
and  obtain  a  B.  A.  degree  upon  an  annual  expenditure  averaging  for  the  three 
years  £50,  and  that  even  an  inexperienced  student  can  easuy  restrict  his  an< 
nual  expenditure  to  £60.  In  making  these  statements,  I  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  many  students  who,  in  various  years  since  the  scheme  was  established,  have 
actually  kept  their  Terms  for  these  sums,  as  well  as  on  detailed  accounts  shown 
to  me  by  students  who  spent  more,  but  the  excess  of  whose  expenditure  was 
occasioned  by  private  tuition,  or  special  courses  of  lectures,  or  some  amuse- 
ments which  were  purely  optionaL 

The  heads  of  neoessaiy  expenditure  are  accounted  for  thus: — ^£10  a  vear  will 
cover  University  dues,  including  fees  for  matriculation,  for  examinations,  for 
deg^ree,  and  for  supervision;  £10  a  year  will  provide  for  College  lectures. 
Professors'  lectures,  and  the  really  necessary  books  and  stationerv;  £80  a  year 
allowed  for  housahold  expenses  during  23  weeks  may  be  made  to  include  the 
small  initial  outlay  necessary  for  caution  money  and  cap  and  gown.  It  is 
nnder  the  head  of  household  expenses  tbat  the  chief  variations  will  occur. 
They  may  be  partly  independent  of  tho  student's  own  wiU.  In  the  Michaelmas 
Term,  when  tne  demand  for  University  l)dgings  is  greatest,  it  is  not  always 
possible  exactly  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  each  student  in  the  choice  of 
lodgings.  An  untried  landlady  may  not  be  the  most  careful  or  skilful  of 
housekeepers.  But  in  the  main,  and  m  the  lon^  run  almost  entirely,  the  differ- 
ences will  be  determinable  by  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  students  themselves. 
For  instance,  while  the  household  bills  of  one  student  are  24«.  a  week,  those  of 
another  in  equally  cheap  lodgings  are  858.  because  the  latter  needs  or  desires  a 
more  liberal  diet.  In  the  additional  expenses,  which  are  either  purely  optional 
or  due  to  the  special  studies  of  the  individual,  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  a 
non-collegiate  student,  as  compared  with  a  student  of  fragal  habits  in  a  Col- 
lege, is  not  so  great.  Private  tuition,  in  particular,  can  hardly  be  cheapened 
to  a  non-coll^diate  student  as  such.  Some  addition  te  the  estimates  gplven 
above  may  well  be  made  where  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  reside  more 
than  the  required  two  thirds  of  the  formal  Term,  even  if  he  is  only  a  candidate 
for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree.  I  should  rejoice  in  the  adoption  by  the  Universi^ 
of  a  proposal  lataly  made  by  a  Syndicate,  which  would  fix  for  all  undergrad- 
uates the  same  limits  of  residence  in  each  Ter  ji,  embracing  a  sllgfatly  longer 
period  than  is  now  usually  required  by  College&  The  additional  cost  would  to 
non-oolleg^te  students  bie  slight,  and  the  benefit  very  great  Where  a  slight 
addition  may  fairlybe  made  for  amusements,  or  such  recreation  as  is  offered 
by  the  University  Union  Society,  the  outlay  may  be  Judicious.  A  non-coQe- 
giato  student  is  free  from  social  pressure  wmch  might  urge  him  to  join  special 
dobs  or  ot^er  associations  for  which  he  has  no  need;  and  if  he  does  join  clubs 
which  exist  among  non-colleglate  students,  the  modest  scale  of  their  en)endi- 
ture  answers  to  the  circumsrances  of  almost  all  their  members.  Apart  from 
private  tuition  and  the  lectures  which  are  necessary  in  some  special  depart- 
mentB  of  study  (the  cost  of  which,  however,  is  not  great),  I  beheve  that  the 
average  Universily  expenditure  of  aU  the  noo  collegiate  students  who  live  in 
lodnngs  does  not  exceed  £60  a  year. 

When  I  lay  streas  upon  the  greater  cheapness,  and  therefore  the  greater 
fitness  for  some  persons,  of  this  new  form  of  University  life  which  now  exists 
side  by  side  with  the  Colleges,  I  only  dcsiro  to  imply  that  the  latter  do  not 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  every  class  of  tho  community  which  is  cone. med 
in  University  education;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  coexistence  of 
the  two  forms  of  student  life  in  the  University  will  prove  helpful  to  members 
of  the  Colleges  themselves,  by  increadng  the  number  of  those  who  come  to 
Cambridge  with  the  s3rioas  purpose  of  men  by  whom  time  and  money  ar o  felt 
to  be  precioiiflb 
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Academic  Ooftvn>e. 

The  following  description  of  the  Academical  Dresses  worn  by  thcdiHcrent 
members  of  the  University,  is  talcenlrom  the  '  atnUruigc  Guide: 

A  Doctor  in  Divinity  has  three  robes :  the  /lr^<,  a  ^own  made  of  scarlet 
cloth,  with  ample  sleeves  terminating  in  a  point,  and  lined  with  rosc-culored 
sillk,  which  is  worn  in  pnblic  processions,  and  on  all  state  and  festival  days ; 
the  second  is  the  cope,  worn  at  Great  St  Mary's  during;  the  service  on  Litany 
days,  in  the  Divinity  Schools  during  an  Act,  and  at  Cuutioite^  ad  Cer-m  ;  it  is 
made  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  completely  envelopes  the  person,  being  closed 
down  the  front,  which  is  trimmed  with  an  edging  of  ermine  ;  at  the  baclc  of 
it  is  affixed  a  hood  of  the  same  costly  fur ;  the  third  is  a  gown  made  of  lack 
silk  or  poplin,  with  full,  round  sleeves,  and  is  the  habit  commonly  worn  in 
public  by  a  D.  D.;  Doctors,  however,  sometimes  wear  a  Master  of  Arts*  gown, 
with  a  silk  scarf.  These  several  dresses  are  put  over  a  black  silk  cassock, 
which  covers  i<ho  entire  body,  around  which  it  is  fastened  by  a  broad  sash, 
and  has  sleeves  coming  down  to  the  wrists,  like  a  coat  A  handsome  scarf  of 
the  same  materials,  which  hangs  over  the  shoulders,  and  extends  to  the  feet, 
is  always  worn  with  the  scarlet  and  black  gowns.  A  square  black  cloth  cap, 
with  sillv  tassel,  completes  the  costume. 

Doctors  in  the  Civil  Law  and  in  Physic  have  two  robes;  the  flrgL  is  the 
scarlet  gown,  as  just  described,  and  the  second y  cr  ordinary  dress  of  a  D.  C.  L., 
is  a  black  silk  gown,  with  a  plain  square  collar,  the  sleeves  hanging  down 
square  to  the  feet ;  the  ordinary  gown  of  an  M.  D.  is  of  the  same  shape,  but 
trimmed  at  the  collar,  sleeves,  and  front  with  rich  black  silk  lace. 

A  Doctor  in  Music  commonly  wears  the  same  dress  as  a  D.  C.  L.;  but  on 
festival  and  scarlet-days  is  arrayed  in  a  gown  made  of  rich  white  damask 
silk,  with  sleeves  and  facings  of  rose-color,  a  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  round 
black  velvet  cap  with  gold  tassel. 

Bachelors  in  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts  wear  a  black  gown,  made  of 
bombazine,  poplin,  or  sllli.  It  has  sleeves  extending  to  the  feet,  with  aper- 
tures for  the  arms  just  above  the  elbow,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
shape  of  the  sleeves,  which  liang  down  square,  and  are  cut  out  at  the  bottom 
like  the  section  of  a  horse-shoe. 

Bachelors  In  the  Civil  I^aw  and  in  Physic  wear  a  gown  of  the  same  shape  as 
that  of  a  ^!  aster  of  Arts. 

All  Graduates  of  the  above  ranks  are  entitled  to  wear  a  hat,  instead  of  the 
square  black  cloth  cap,  with  their  gowns,  and  the  custom  of  doing  so  is  gen- 
erally adopted,  except  by  the  Heads,  Tutors,  and  University  and  College 
Officers,  who  consider  it  more  correct  to  appear  in  full  academical  costume. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts*  gown  is  made  of  bombazine  or  poplin,  with  lai^e 
sleeves  terminating  in  a  point,  with  apertures  for  the  arms,  just  below  the 
shoulder-joint.  Bachelor  Fellow-Commoners  usually  wear  silk  gowns,  and 
square  velvet  caps.    The  caps  of  other  Bachelors  are  of  cloth. 

All  the  above,  being  Graduates,  when  they  use  surplices  in  chapel  wear 
over  them  their  Juiod*^  which  are  x)eculiar  to  the  several  degrees.  The  hoods 
of  Doctors  are  made  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  rose-colored  silk ;  those  of 
Bachelors  In  Divinity,  and  Non-Regent  Masters  of  Arts,  are  of  black  silk : 
those  of  Regent  Masters  of  Arts  asd  Bachelors  in  the  Civil  Law  and  In 
Physic,  of  black  silk  lined  with  white ;  and  those  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  of 
black  serge,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  white  lamb*  s-wool. 

The  dresses  of  the  Undergraduates  are  the  following : 

A  Nobleman  has  two  gowns :  the  first  in  sha]^  like  that  of  the  Fellow- 
Commoners,  is  made  of  purple  Ducape,  very  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
lace,  and  is  worn  in  public  processions,  and  on  festival  days ;  a  square  blade 
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Tdvci  cap  with  4  very  Urgp  gold  taisel  U  worn  with  It;  the  urcatdy  or 
ordiDary  gown,  U  made  of  black  ailk,  with  foil  roood  slccvca,  and  a  hat  is 
worn  with  it  The  latter  dreai  is  worn  alao  by  the  i:acheior  Fellows  of 
KUik's  Colle^re. 

A  Fellow-Commooer  wears  a  black  prfaiceU  staff  gown,  with  a  square 
collar,  and  straight  hanging  sleeves,  which  are  decorated  with  gold  lace;  and 
a  square  black  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  ttasel. 

llie  Fellow-Commonen  of  Eramanofsl  Collq^e  wear  a  similar  gown,  with 
the  addition  of  several  gold-lace  but^ns  attached  to  the  trimmingB  on  the 
sleeves;  those  of  Trinity  College  have  a  purple  princess  stuff  gown,  adorned 
with  silvcr-laee,  and  a  silver  tassel  is  attached  to  the  c^ ;  at  Downing  the 
gown  is  made  of  black  silk,  of  the  same  shape,  ornamented  with  tufts  and 
silk  lace;  and  a  square  cap  of  velvet  with  a  gold  tassel  is  worn.  At  Jesus 
College,  a  Bachelor^s  silk  gown  is  worn,  plaited  up  at  the  sleeve,  and  with  a 
gold  lace  from  the  shoulder  to  the  bend  of  the  arm.  At  Queen* s  a  Bachelor's 
silk  gown,  with  a  velvet  cap  and  a  gold  tassel,  Is  worn :  the  same  at  Corpus 
and  ^  agdalene ;  at  the  latter  It  is  gathered  and  looped  up  at  the  siccvc,  at  the 
former  (Corpus;  it  has  velvet  facings.  Married  Fellow-Commoners  usually 
wear  a  black  silk  gown,  with  full,  round  sleeves,  and  a  square  velvet  cap  with 
silk  tassel. 

The  Ftsnsioner^s  gown  and  cap  are  mostly  of  the  same  material  and  sliape 
as  those  of  the  Bachelor^s :  the  gown  differs  only  in  the  mode  of  trimming. 
At  Trinity  and  Cains  Colleges  the  gown  is  purple,  with  laige  sleeves,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  At  St  Peter^s  and  Qaeen*s,  the  gown  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  a  Bachelor ;  and  at  King*s,  the  same,  but  made  of  fine  black 
woolen  cloth.  At  Corpus  Christl  Is  worn  a  B.  A.  gown,  with  black  velvet 
facin;;8.  At  Downing  and  Trinity  Bali  the  gown  is  made  of  black  bombazine, 
with  large  sleeves,  looped  up  at  the  elbows. 

Students  in  the  Civil  Law  and  in  Physic,  who  have  kept  their  Acts,  wear 
a  fnll-slceved  gown,  and  arc  entitled  to  use  a  B.  A.  hood. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergraduates  are  obliged  by  the  statutes  to  wear 
their  academical  costume  coLstantly  io  public,  under  a  penalty  of  Ok.  9d.  for 
every  omission. 

The  Non-  ollegiate  Undergraduate  wears  a  gown  and  cape,  a  distinct  pat- 
tern, and  must  appear  In  them  on  all  public  occasions. 

Very  few  of  the  University  Officers  have  distinctive  dresses. 

The  Chancellor's  gown  is  of  black  damask  silk,  very  richly  embroidered 
with  gold.  It  is  worn  with  a  broad,  rich  hice  band,  and  square  velvet  cap 
with  large  gold  tassel. 

The  Vice-ChanccUor  dresses  merely  as  a  Doctor,  except  at  Congregations  in 
the  Senate  House,  when  he  wears  a  cope.  When  proceeding  to  St  Mary*s, 
or  elsewhere,  in  his  official  capacity,  be  is  preceded  by  the  three  EsquiriB- 
Bedells  with  their  silver  maces,  which  were  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Regius  Professors  of  the  Civil  Law  and  of  Physic,  when  they  preside 
at  Acts  in  the  Schools,  wear  copes,  and  round  black  velvet  caps  with  gold 
tassels. 

The  Proctors  are  not  distinguishable  from  ottier  fasten!  of  Arts,  except  at 
St  Mary's  Chnrch  and  at  Congregations,  when  they  wear  cassocks  and  black 
^Ik  ruffs,  and  carry  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  bcbig  attended  by  two 
servants,  dressed  in  large  blue  cloaks,  ornamented  with  gold-lace  buttons. 

The  Teoinan-Bedell,  in  processioite,  precedes  the  Esquire-Bedells,  carrying 
an  ebony  mace,  tipped  with  silver;  his  gown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Marshal 
and  Sc'bool-Keeper,  is  made  of  black  prince's  stuff,  with  sqnare  collar,  and 
square  hanging  sleeves. 
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No  degree  is  ever  eo&ferred  wUhont  a  Grace  for  that  purpose.  After  the 
Grace  has  passed,  the  Vice-ChanceUor  Is  at  liberty  to  confer  the  de^e. 
Every  ordinary  degree  mnst  have  been  allowed,  or  passed,  by  the  ollege  to 
which  ttie  (  andidafee  k>elongs.  The  SuppUcat  for  the  degree  is  sliced  by  the 
Pr«iector  of  the  college  to  which  the  Candidate  belongs,  and  the  subscriber 
is  made  responsible  for  the  assertion  it  contains.  The  penalty  for  subscrib- 
ing a  false  Snpplicat,  is  *<|j«o/ac<o,*  two  years'  deprivation  of  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  the  Senate.    ^oL  cap.  8,  sect  1. 

For  every  degree  there  is  a  proper  form  of  snpplicat. 

DB0BXE8  nr  ABTS— BACHSLOB  AND  MA8TEB8. 

There  are  three  days  of  general  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  every  year,  viz.,  on  the  last  Satnrdsy  in  January  for  those  who  have 
obtained  honors  in  the  Triposes  next  preceding  in  Mathematics,  Moral 
Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  or  Law  and  History ;  on  the  first  day  of  the  Esster 
Term  for  those  who  have  obtained  honors  in  the  Triposes  next  preceding  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Moral  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  or  Law  and  History ; 
and  on  the  Saturday  before  the  last  Tuesday  but  one  in  June  for  tliose  who 
have  passed  any  one  of  the^flnal  examinations  for  the  Ordinary  B.  A.  degree 
then  just  completed.  Students,  who  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
any  other  time,  are  required  to  pay  additional  fees. 

Every  Student  must  have  completed  nine  Terms'  residence  during  tieo-third$ 
of  each  Term,  before  he  can  take  his  degree.  It  is  not  necessary  that  his  name 
should  be  admitted  on  the  boards  of  his  college  before  he  begins  to  reside. 
The  mode  of  admission  is,  either  by  a  personal  examination  before  the  Tutor 
and  eome  of  the  College  officers,  or,  which  Is  moreiisual,  by  sending  to  the 
Tutor  a  recommendatory  certificate,  signed  by  some  Master  of  Arts  of  this 
University,  stating  the  name,  age,  qualifications,  <&c.,  &c.,  of  the  candidate, 
and  transmitting  with  It  the  caution-money.  If  this  certificate  be  considered 
satisfactory,  the  admission  takes  place,  and  the  person's  name  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  boards  which  are  suspended  in  the  butteries  of  the  several 
Colleges. 

The  Matriculation  in  the  tJniversity,  or  enrolment  of  the  Students'  names 
in  the  University  Books,  takes  place  on  the  day  after  the  division  of  each 
Term.  At  this  time  also  the  fees  to  the  University  are  paid  to  the  Registrary. 
In  some  ( oUeges  students  have  to  pass  an  Examination  before  t^cy  are 
allowed  to  matriculate. 

Besides  a  constant  attendance  on  lectures,  the  Undergraduates,  arc  ex- 
amined in  their  respective  Colleges  yearly,  or  half-yearly,  in  those  subjects 
which  have  engaged  their  studies ;  and,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquit  themselves  in  these  examinations,  their  names  are  arranged  in 
classes,  and  those  who  obtain  the  honor  of  the  first  places  receive  prizes  of 
different  value. 

By  this  course  the  Students  are  prepared  for  those  publtc  Examinations 
which  the  University  requires  candidates  for  the  degree  to  pass. 

Hon  of  JSjBominaUotu  fur  ths  Ordinary  Degree  of  R  A. 

1.  A  Previous  Examination,  to  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas 
Term  in  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  third  term . 
at  lesBt,  having  previously  kept  two  terms. 

2.  A  general  examination,  to  be  held  towards  the  end  of  the  Easter  Term 
in  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  fifth  Term  at 
least,  having  previously  kept  four  terms  and  passed  tiie  previous  examination. 

8.    A  special  examination  in  certain  departments  of  Theology,  to  be  held 
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in  the  Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on 
their  ninth  Term  at  least,  haying  preTionsly  kept  eight  Terms,  and  have  passed 
the  previous  and  general  examinations  [and  have  attended  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures given  by  one  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity].     Or^ 

A  special  examination  in  certain  branches  of  Moral  Science,  to  be  held  in 
the  Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their 
ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  passed  the 
previous  and  general  examinations,  and  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  Professor  of  the  branch  of  Science  selected.     Or, 

A  special  examination  in  Law,  to  be  held  in  the  Easter  Term  of  each  year, 
open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their  ninth  Term  at  least,  having 
previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  passed  the  previous  and  general  examina- 
tions, and  have  attended  a  course  of  the  lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Laws  or  of  the  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.     Or^ 

A  special  examination  In  certain  branches  of  Natural  Science,  to  be  held  In 
the  Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their 
ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms,  have  passed  the 
previous  and  general  examinations,  and  have  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  Professor  of  the  branch  of  Science  selected.     Or, 

A  special  examination  In  Mechanism  and  Applied  Science,  to  be  held  In  the 
Easter  Term  of  each  year,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  on  their 
ninth  Term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  dght  Terms,  have  passed  the 
previous  and  general  examinations,  and  have  attended  a  course  of  Professors* 
lectures  on  this  branch  of  science. 

No  Student  can  be  admitted  to  the  Final  Examination  for  the  Ordinary 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  has'  not  entered  upon  his  ninth  Term  at 
least,  having  previously  kept  eight  Terms;  and.  If  examined  In  his  ninth 
Term,  he  must  show,  when  he  applies  for  admission  to  his  degree,  that  he  has 
kept  the  said  ninth  Term. 

Modes  of  Adii-niMion  to  Vie  Degree  qf  Bachelor. 

On  the  last  Saturday  In  January  there  is  a  Congregation  In  the  forenoon  for 
the  admission  to  the  title  of  Bachelor  designate  In  Arts  (or  Law,  for  Students 
who  have  obtained  Honors  in  Law  and  History),  of  those  who  have  ob- 
tained Honors  In  the  Triposes  next  preceding  in  Mathematics,  Moral  Sciences, 
Natural  Sciences,  or  Law  and  History :  at  ten  o^clock,  the  whole  number 
Df  Candidates  appear  In  the  Senate  House. 

The  Council  has  previously  passed  the  Suppllcats  of  the  Candidates,  two 
papers  having  been  presented  to  it  on  behalf  of  each  Candidate  by  the 
Prslector,  or  Father,  of  his  College  : 

1.  The  Sapplicat  having  the  name  of  the  Candidate  in  foil,  and  of  his  College,  and 
signed  by  the  Pnelector  himself. 

S.  A  certiflcate,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Master  of  the  College  (or  his  locum- 
tenene),  showing  that  eacti  Qaeetlonist  has  kept  the  required  number  off 
Terms ;  if  otherwise,  the  deficiency  is  mentioned  in  the  Sapplicat,  and  a  cer- 
tiflcata  explaining  the  cause  is  delivered  to  the  Council  by  the  lather. 

If  any  Questlonlst  have  been  prevented  by  Wnets  from  keeping  all  his 
terms,  the  C  ertlflcate  to  be  delivered  to  the  Council  Is  to  be  as  follows : 

I  hereby  certify  to  the  Senate  and  University  of  Cambridge,  that  Mr. ,  of 

College,  has  been  under  my  care  from  the  -^— •  day  of till  the 

day  of ;  and  that  during  that  time  he  could  not  with  saflBty,  on  account  of 

his  health,  return  to  Cambridge. 

Witness  mj  hand  this day  of ,  18—. 

C.  D., 
iBeOdenct.)  (M.  D.  or  Snxgeon). 
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The  Council  of  the  Senate  h&ve  a^^ed  to  the  following  minute  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  iGgrotat  terms  are  allowed : 

Tbat  only  one  term  be  allowed  under  8tai,  cap.  S,  sect  11,  and  that  no  term  be  so 
allowed  if  the  applicant  has  omitted  to  realde  anring  any  term  suhteqaent  to  that  for 
which  he  applies  withoat  satisfactory  reason  for  such  omission. 

One  of  the  Bedells  carries  the  Supplicate  to  the  Proctors ;  the  Senior  reads 
them,  and,  if  all  are  approved,  he  says,  Omnn  piaeetU.  But,  if  any  are  dis- 
approved of,  he  says,  A.  R  Ac.  nan  plaeent^  rtiiquce  plaemt 

The  Supplicate  are  then  delivered  to  the  Registrary,  who  writes  on  them, 
Lict.  et  eoHcen  die  —  Jan,  — . 

The  yice-ChanceUor  takes  the  chair  before  the  table,  and  a  Bedell  having 
desired  the  respective  Fathers  to  be  hn  readiness  with  their  Sons,  he  precedes 
the  Father  of  the  Senior  Wrangler  (the  rest  of  the  Fathers  following  with 
their  Sons)  to  the  Vice-chancellor. 

The  Father,  taking  the  Senior  Wrangler  by  the  right  hand,  presents  him  in 
these  words : 

JHffniatimt  Domtnt,  Dondne  Piro-CaitedlarUtet  Ma  AcadenUa  ;  pratenio  vobU  hune 
JuMtum,  quern  tHo^  torn  martdua  quam  doetruid^  mm  idoneum  ad  (Uuhtmatsfqumdum 
boteaiaurH  U  oHUms  dstignaU  ;  idqu4  UH  fUUmedproito,  toUqu4  AeadmnUB. 

The  Senior  Wrangler  then  kneels  down  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who, 
taking  his  hands  between  his  own,  admits  him  in  these  words : 

AueUnitUm  nUU  ommlsid,  adnUUo  U  ad  tUutum  baccalauTtii  in  artHbui  derignatiy  in 
nomine  PatrUt^  tt  FUH,  H  SpMtus  Saneti, 

The  Father  of  King*8  next  presents  his  Sons :  then  those  of  Trinity  and 
St  John^s  are  presented,  and  after  them  those  of  the  other  Colleges  accord- 
ing to  the  seniority  of  the  Fathers.  Four  or  five  are  presented  at  once,  the 
Father  saying,  P'  atenio  vobU  hoe  juoenee  quoe^  dte. 

As  soon  as  they  have  been  presented,  they  are  directed  by  one  of  the 
Bedells  to  the  south  side  of  the  Senate  House. 

When  all  have  been  presented,  they  are  admitted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  in 
the  order  in  which  their  names  stand  in  the  Mathematical,  Moral  Sciences, 
Natural  Sciences,  and  Law  and  History  Triposes,  in  succession. 

When  the  admissions  are  concluded,  the  Vice-rhancellor  dissolves  the 
Congregation. 

The  form  of  admission  to  the  title  of  Bachelor  designate  in  Arts  or  Law  at 
other  times  is  similar. 

The  Inauguration  of  all  Bachelors  designate,  and  perfecting  of  their 
degree,  takes  place  in  every  year  on  the  second  day  of  the  Easter  Term.  The 
names  are  read  in  the  following  order: 

A.  1.  Wranglers.  S.  The  first  classofthe  Classical  Tripos.  8.  The  first  clars  of 
the  Moral  Science^*  Tripos.  4.  The  first  class  of  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos.  S.  The 
first  class  of  the  Law  and  History  Tripos. 

6.  Senior  Optimes.  7.  The  second  class  of  the  Clasrical  Tripos.  8.  The  second 
class  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  9.  The  second  class  of  the  Natarsl  Sdenoes 
Tripos.    10.    The  second  class  of  the  Law  and  History  Tripos. 

11.  Jonior  Optimes.  19.  The  third  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  18.  The  third 
class  of  the  Moral  Self  noea  Tripos.  14.  The  third  class  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos.    15.    The  third  class  of  tho  Law  and  History  Tripos. 

B.  1.  The  sflKregate  of  the  first  classes  of  the  Special  Examinations  in  the  pre- 
ceding Easter  term,  the  names  being  arranged  alphabetically. 

8.  The  aggregate  of  the  second  classes  of  the  Special  Examinations  in  the  preced- 
ing EaMer  term,  the  names  being  arranged  alphabetically. 

8.  The  aggregate  of  all  other  persons  who  have  been  admitted  dozing  the  year,  the 
names  being  arranged  alphabetically. 

The  Senior  Proctor  then  pronounces  them  all  to  be  actually  Bachelors  In 
Arts,  or  Bachelors  in  Law. 
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A  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  admlttgd  ^4  imdpkmdmm  te  mtBbm»  at  any  time 
after  three  academical  yean  have  passed  from  the  complclfon  of  bis 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  Incepiors  in  every  year  become  complete  Haslers  of 
Arts  by  creation  on  the  Commencement  day,  1  e.,  on  the  last  Toesday  but 
one  in  Jane.  The  Candidates,  who  have  Incepted  during  the  year,  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  personally  for  creation,  but,  the  names  being  read  over  in  a 
list  arranged  according  to  their  Seniority  as  Bachelora,  the  Senior  Ftoelor 
pronoonoes  them  to  be  actoally  Masters  of  Arts. 

MASTBBS  MXD  DOGTQBS   IM  L4W. 

A  Bachelor  of  Laws  may  take  the  Degree  of  Marter  of  Laws,  by  faiccpthig;       ^ 
as  in  Arts,  at  any  time  after  tiie  completion  of  three  years  from  his  Inaognim* 
tion.    The  creation  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Laws  Iskea  place,  without 
fbeir  personal  attendance,  on  Commenoement  Tuesday. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Masters  of  Arts  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Sraminers  for  the  Law  and 
History  Tripos  In  the  Commentaries  of  Gafus  and  the  4tfa  YoL  of  Blade- 
Btone^s  Commentaries,  and  to  pi^  a  fee  of  £8  8i.  to  the  Begins  Professor  of 
Laws. 

A  Master  of  Laws  of  ftre  years'  standing  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
I>octor  of  Laws  ;  he  is  required  to  keep  an  Act  In  the  following  manner : 

The  Regius  Profeaeor  of  the  ftadty  »bsU  aarign  the  day  and  hoar  wlien  the  exerdse 
ftv  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lawv  iball  be  kept ; 

The  Prof  esmr,  or  tome  gndoate  of  the  facalry,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  de- 
puted by  him,  shall  preside  over  the  exerd^e ; 

The  Caodidste  shall  read  a  the<fs.  eompo^ed  la  BngHah  by  hhnMlf  on  teaw  sabjeet 
approved  by  tlie  Profeseor ;  the  Prefcasof,  or  gndaate  pretMliig,  Shall  bring  forward 
aijn>m-  nu  or  objections  in  Bni^liih  for  the  Candidate  to  aaiwer,  and  ehall  evamlne 
him  In  English  sled  sees  as  well  on  qoettions  eeaaected  with  hia  thevis  ss  on  other 
fobjects  in  the  fscalty  of  a  mors  general  nature;  the  exeeciee  being  made  to  oontiaae 
stleartonehonr; 

Pablle  notice  or  the  Act  shall  be  given  by  flzing  on  the  door  of  the  University 
Scboo!i.  eight  days  at  least  before  the  aseigned  time,  a  written  paper  specifying  the 
name  and  College  of  the  Cendidste^  the  day  and  hour  appointed  for  tlie  ezerdee,  and 
the  sabject  of  the  tlietie ;  copies  of  the  notice  dadl  be  dcBverad  also,  at  the  rams 
time,  to  the  Vlce-Chanoellor  and  to  the  Profeseor. 

CaDd'dfttcs  for  the  Degree  of  Doelor  of  Law  pay  to  the  PnAafSor  for  keeping  thdr 
Act  a  fee  of  £10  lOr. 

DBORKES  IH  DIVIJIITI. 

A  y aster  of  Arts  must  be  of  at  least  seTcn  years*  standing  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  for  which  degree  the  requisite 
exercises  are,  one  Act,  and  an  English  Sermon.  The  Act  cannot  be  kept  by  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  less  than  four  years^  standing*;  the  other  exerciBO  may  bo 
kept  at  any  time  after  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  been  completed. 

A  Doctor  in  Divinity  must  be  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity  of  not  less  than  five 
years*  standing.    The  exercises  are,  one  Act,  and  an  English  Sermon. 

DBGBBES  IN  MBmCIlffB  AXV  BOBGBrr. 

A  student  before  he  can  become  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  have  resided 
nine  terms.    The  exercise  for  this  Degree  Is  one  Act 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  may  l>e  granted  to  a  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  ninth  term  after  his  InauguraUon,  end  to  a  blaster  of  Arts  in  the 
twelfth  term  after  his  creation.    The  exercise  for  this  degree  is  one  Act 

Five  years  of  Medical  Study  shall  be  required  of  Candidates  for  the  de^TtMs 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  with  the  exception  of  Students  who  have  obtained 
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Honors  in  the  Mathematical,  Olaseieal;  Moral  Sclencea,  or  Katnral  SelttacM 
Tripoa,  in  whose  ease  four  years  of  Medfcid:  Stndy  shall  be  deemed  suiBcient. 
An  persons  proceedinjEf  to  the  de^ifree  of  Doctor  uf  Medicine  sliall  be 
required  to  produce  certificates  of  having  been  engaged  In  Medical  Stndy 
during  five  years. 

DE0RBI8  IN  MUSIC. 

The  main  conditions  for  either  Degree  are  fhe  samey  viz.,  that  the  Candi- 
date be  a  member  of  some  CoUege ;  and  that  he  satisfy  the  Professor  of 
Hoaic  as  to  his  proficiency;  more  particularly  by  composing  an  Exercise, 
which  in  fhe  case  of  a  Candidate  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Mnsic  is  performed  at  the  appoiDtment  of  the  Vice-chancellor  before  the 
Univeruty. 

UMIVKKSITT  LOOAL   BZiJflHATICmB  JJTD  LCCttTBBS. 

The  University  scheme  of  Local  EzamfnationSi  begun  at  Oxford  in  1857, 
was  instituted  at  Cambridge*  by  the  appointment  of  a  Syndicate  for  that 
purpose  in  1858.  Tliey  are  eonducted  at  various  places  throughout  the 
country  by  means  of  printed  papers  set  by  a  central  body  of  Examiners  and 
vrorked  by  the  candidates  in  the  presence  of  Examiners  sent  down  for  tha( 
pnrpose.  For  seven  years  the  Examinations  were  open  to  boys  only.  Is 
1865,  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  admitted  girls  also  to  the  Examinations  for  1865 
1866, 1867;  and  in  1867  gtrls  were  put  permanently  on  fhe  same  footing  a& 
boys,  except  that  no  names  of  Candidates  and  no  Class  Lists  are  to  be  pub* 
llshed  in  the  case  of  girls.  * 

The  Candidates  are  either  Seniors  or  Juniors.    The  former  are  under  IS 
years  of  age,  the  latter  under  16.    Every  Candidate  pays  to  the  Syndicate  a 
fee  .of  £t.    The  local  expenses  of  providing  an  examination  room,  stationery, 
Ac.,  are  l>ome  by  the  local  Committee  of  Management  at  each  centre  of  Ex 
amlnation,  and  to  meet  these  expenses  a  local  fee  is  charged  to  each  Candi 
date  by  the  local  rommittee.    This  fee  is  vsoally  from  five  to  ten  shillings. 

Every  Jnnior  Candidate  is reoaired  to Battistj  the  Examiners  in  the  following: 

1.  Reading  alood  a  paMaire  from  eome  standard  English  prose  anther ;  2.  wrltinj^ 
from  dictation  ;  8.  English  Granmiar,  including  the  paiiing  and  analysis  of  sentences; 
4.  Arithmetic. 

Al«>  in  two  at  least  of  the  following  not  in  the  same  section : 

1.    Rellff1oa«  Knowledge;    2.   English  History  and  Geography  and  Literature « 

8.  4.  UAin,  Greek;  6,  6.   French,  German;  7,  8.   Pare  Schematics,  Mechanics; 

9.  Chemistry;  10.  Zoology  or  Botany  or  Geology. 

Candidates  can  not  be  examined  in  more  than  six  of  these  ten  sections. 

Candidates  can  also  be  examined  in  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

Geometrical  Drawing;  Linear  Perspective;  Drawing  from  the  Flat;  Drawing  from 

Models;  Mnsic. 
Every  Senior  Candidate  Is  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  tlie  foTlowltt?:   ' 
1.    Reading  alond  a  passage  fVom  some  standard  English  poet;  2.  English  Grammar. 

Including  parsing  ani  the  analysis  of  sentences;  8.  The  principles  and  practice  or 

Arithmetic. 
Also  in  throe  at  least  of  the  sections  marlLed  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  G,  or  in  two  of  them, 

and  in  one  of  the  sections  marked  H,  I: 

A.  Kelifdoos  Knowledge. 

B.  Bnciish,  comprising  two  at  least  of  these  foar:  History;  Geography;  a  play, 
poem,  or  Dook  of  some  standard  BngHA  writer;  Political  Economy.  Every  Candi> 
date  in  this  section  most  write  a  short  HagJish  Essay. 

C.  Latin,  Greek.  D.    FrcfBch,  German. 

B.  Endid  and  Algebra.  The  following  may  also  be  taken  by  Candidates  in  this 
section:  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Astronomy. 

F.  Chemistry.  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity  may  also  be  taken  by  Candidates 
In  Chemistry.     G.    Zoology  or  Bocaay  or  Geology. 

H.  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  and  one  at  least  of  the  following:  Drawing  from 
Models:  Perspective;  Imitative  Coloring.     I.    Mnslc. 

Candidates  can  not  be  examined  In  more  than  five  of  the  snbjects  A  to  G. 

Every  Candidate,  Senior  or  Jnnior,  mnst  be  examined  In  Religions  Knowledge, 
unless  a  written  form  of  objection  to  snch  examination  is  sent  in  by  the  Parent  or 
Gnardian  of  the  Candidate. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  December. 

A  Ctess  List  is  published  after  each  Examination,  dividing  the  Candidates  Into  three 
Cbases  of  Honors  and  one  Class  of  ihose  who  have  merely  satisfied  the  Examiners. 
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Cttrtlflcates  slened  bv  tbe  Ylce-Chaneellor  are  slven  to  all  who  appear  In  the  Clam 
List,  stating  in  detail  the  subjects  in  which  the  Candidate  passed  or  passed  with 
distinction.  The  Class  Lists  nsnally  appear  in  the  third  week  of  Febmary,  and  the 
Certificates  are  issned  in  April.  In  December,  1872,  2,228  boys  and  847  twirls  entered 
for  the  Examination. 

The  expease  of  the  scheme  for  1871,  in  which  900  were  examined,  was : 

For  Examiners £1,800 

Printing 886 

Secrets^  and  Clerical  Help 488 

Stationery,  Advertising 42— £2,067 

The  income  was : 

From  Fees  from  Candidates £2,888 

Sale  of  Publications 120— £2,068 

LOCAL  UNIVERSITT  TEACHIN08  BT  MEA178  OF  LECTURES. 

In  1873  a  Syndicate  was  appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  the  memorial  from 
B^piingham,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Crewe,  and  other  populous  centres,  asking 
for  *the  cooperation  of  the  University  in  secnrlng  the  means  of  higher 
education  for  local  classes  **— empowered  to  oipmize  courses  of  lectures,  on 
condition  that  the  requisite  funds  are  guaranteed  by  the  local  committees, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Syndicate.  Courses  of  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy,  by  Mr.  Stanton  of  Trinity  College;  on  English  Litera- 
ture, by  Mr.  Berks  of  Trinity  College,  and  on  Force  and  Motion,  by  Mr. 
Harding  of  Trinity  College ;  and  at  the  close  of  'the  courses,  which  occupied 
twelve  weeks  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1873,  a 
written  examination  was  held  by  three  Examiners,  who  reported  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  detail,  that  the  general  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  show- 
ing careful  and  accurate  teaching,  and  painstaking  study.  A  second  series 
was  opened  In  February,  March,  and  April,  1874,  with  still  more  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  Syndicate  have  received  applications  for  a  larger  number  of 
courses  for  other  populous  centres. 

Degrtea  Jure  Dignitatis  out  Natcliun, 

Degrees  without  residence  or  examination  or  exercises  may  be  conferred 
on :  1,  Privy  Counsellors ;  2,  Bishops ;  8,  Noblemen ;  4,  Sons  of  Noblemen, 
or  their  heirs  apparent;  5,  Deans  of  Cathedrals;  6,  Heads  of  Colleges. 

If  noblemen,  or  the  sous  or  heirs  apparent  of  noblemen,  go  to  the  Universi- 
ty as  jurefietj  they  can  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  only,  and  must  pass  the  same 
examination  for  that  degree  as  other  students.  They  are,  however,  required 
to  reside  seven  terms,  and  may  be  candidates  for  Honors  In  any  of  the  Honor 
Triposes  in  their  seventh  term  of  residence,  and  are  admitted  at  once  ad 
perfedtun  gradtan. 

Persons  taking  Honorary  Degrees  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Senate, 
unless  they  shall  have  resided  three  Terms,  and  must  pay  double  the  fees  re- 
quired for  ordinary  degrees. 

UNlVERSnr   FBB8. 

The  Matriculation  fee  pidd  to  the  Reglstrary  for  the  Common  Chest  Is: 
£15  10«.  for  Noblemen ;  £10  10«.  for  Fellow  Commoner ;  £5  for  Pensioner, 
and  l&t.  for  Sizar.    From  these  fees  the  University  realized  in  1871,  £3,048. 

Before  admission  to  examination  at  the  Previous  Examination  In  every 
year,  every  candidate  is  required  to  i>ay  the  sum  of  50*.  to  the  Common  Chest, 
and  It  Is  not  returned  In  case  of  failure  to  be  approved.  The  University  real- 
ized from  these  payments  in  1871  the  sum  of  £1,535.  The  Common  (  best 
realized  out  of  the  payments  made  by  Candidates  for  Degrees,  in  1871,  the 
sum  of  £7,186. 

*  A  similar  movement  was  inangnrated  in  Rhode  Island  by  Henry  Barnard,  State 
Commissioner  of  Pabllc  Schools  in  1847-48,  in  connection  with  Professors  of  Brown 
University,  and  other  scientific  and  literary  men. 
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Xet  nB  Bnpx)08e,  then,  that  we  have  a  friend  whose  name  has  been  nn- 
nounced  as  having  successfully  {Missed  some  examination^  it  maizes  little 
difference  which,  iu  virtue  whereof  he  is  entitled  to  a  degree.  The  first  thing 
you  mt^  be  sure,  considering  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  University,  and  that  an 
English  one,  is  to  pay,  and  pay  well.  The  proctors,  as  representing  tlie 
University,  receive  seven  pounds  from  every  expectant  bachelor  for  the 
University  chest,  as  the  treasury  is  called.  The  college  dues  amount  to  about 
three  pounds  more.  His  next  business  is  to  order  the  peculiar  insignia  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts— the  black  gown  with  its  ribbons  dangling  in  front,  and  the 
long  black  hood  with  its  swanks-down  trimming.  He  will  also  add  a  clergy- 
man's bands,  as  a  necessary  part  of  full  academic  costume,  if  he  have  not 
already  procured  them  for  some  other  public  occasion.  The  hood  he  will 
throw  on  over  his  undergraduate's  gown — the  black  gown  he  will  intrust  to 
his  bedmaker,  and  so  arrayed  will  make  his  way  to  the  Senate  House  The 
galleries  are  filled  with  undergraduates,  and  the  body  of  the  hall  be^ow  by 
officials  and  spectators  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  candidates  themselves,  often 
far  exceeding  a  hundred  in  number.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waiting  on 
all  such  public  occasions  at  Cambridge,  the  undergraduates  in  the  gallery 
proceed  to  amuse  themselves  by  cheering.  This,  as  well  as  hissing,  is  com- 
monly carried  to  a  perfectly  insane  extent,  beyond  all  bounds  of  authority. 
Proceedings  arc  usually  opened  as  soon  as  the  galleries  are  pretty  well  filled, 
with  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Queen."  Given  vociferously.  Before  any  one 
can  call  anything  else,  somebody  is  observed  below  who  has  not  taken  off  his 
cap  at  the  Instant  of  entering.  *'Cap,  cap,  cap,  cap,  cap,"  is  at  once  the 
cry,  and  this  is  kept  up  till  it  Is  taken  off.  **  Three  cheers  for  Lord  Derby." 
"  Hurrah,  liurrah,"  or  rather  "  Hurray,"  the  English  form  of  a  cheer.  A  few 
groans  attempted  by  some  liberal,  who  further  proceeds  to  "  Three  cheers  for 
Lord  Palmerston."  A  few  spirited  cheers,  and  good  many  groans,  which, 
however.  Is  nothing  to  the  bear-garden  of  growls  that  replies  to  the  call  of 
**  Three  groans  for  John  Bright."  Three  cheers  for  something  or  other  is 
drowned  in  "Cap,  cap,  cap,"  *^ Hat,  hat,  hat"  A  pause,  for  an  Instant,  the 
Individual  summoned  obstinately  refusing  to  remove  his  cap,  when  one  of  the 
proctors*  attendants,  nicknamed  bull-dogs,  appears  below.  **  Stuboy,  Boning, 
row,  row.    Take  his  cap  off;  bite  him,  Boning,— please  remove  your  cap, 

sir,"  etc.    "Three  cheers  for ,"  in  a  feeble  voice.    "Wliat  is  It,  sir? 

speak  up."  "Three  cheers  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford."  Violent  acclama- 
tions. The  chief  church  dignitary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  having  recently 
addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Cambridge,  was  once  irreverently  summoned 
with  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Bishop  of  Hullabaloo."  I  once  heard  the  United 
States  called  for  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  when  it  was  drowned 
with  laughter,  and  calls  of  the  "  Disunited  States  ";  and  a  proposal  of  cheers 
for  the  Confederates  was  received  with  equal  derision.  A  few  more  persons, 
obnoxious  or  honored,  are  clamored  for,  when  a  loud  burst  of  cheering 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Senate  House,  ca^s  our  attention 
to  a  somewhat  singular  procession  that  is  walking  in.  Most  of  Its  members 
appear  as  ordinary  Masters  of  Arts,  in  black  gowns  with  white  and  black 
hoods  thrown  over  them, — but  the  procession  Is  headed  by  one,  who,  In  addi- 
tion to  this  garb,  bears  an  enormous  silver  mace,  looking  very  like  a  gigantic 
poker,  and  so  usually  denominated. 

There  are  three  of  these  mace-bearers,  known  as  the  esquire  bedells,  who 
enclose  a  reverend  looking  gentleman  In  a  scarlet  gown  and  ermine  tippet 

Qo  *  Everett  "  On  the  Cam,'* 
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This  is  the  Vicc-Chancellor,  the  head  of  the  UniTerBity,  and  In  all  coses  the 
greatest  man  there,  except  whcm  the  Chancellor  himself  takes  it  into  his  head, 
which  is  very  seldom,  to  come  down  and  administer.  The  Vice-Chancellor  is 
chosen  from  the  mastera  of  the  collcj^es  annually,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
and  goes  out  of  office  on  the  4th.  So  that  on  the  day  of  election  there  is  no 
one  in  office — ^but  two  proctors  are  considered  as  equal  to  one  Vlce-<  hancel- 
lor,  and  act  as  the  presiding  officers  on  the  day  of  his  election.  This,  as  all 
other  elections  of  University  officers,  is  by  the  body  of  the  Masters  and 
Doctors,  called  the  Senate, — the  general  affairs  being  managed  by  a  smaller 
body  called  the  Conncll,  who  propose  all  measures  to  be  acted  npon  by  the 
Senate,  the  enacting  measure  being  called  a  Grace  of  the  Senate.  The  night 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor*  s  election  being  also  the  old  day  of  the  celebration  of 
Gunpowder  Plot,  was  formerly  celebrated  at  Cambridge  by  the  town  and 
gown  riots.  I  cannot  say  these  are  absolutely  extinct  The  townspeople, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  come  out  a  good  deal.  A  certain  number  of 
students  also  come  out  and  walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  where  passage  is 
generally  freely  conceded,  though  very  opprobrious  remarks  are  heard  right 
and  left.  I  have  tramped  through  a  town  and  gown  row  so  called,  and  if  I 
bad  desired  a  pugilistic  encounter  of  any  kind,  I  should  have  had  to  seek  it 
The  Vice-Chancellor,  by  this  time,  has  taken  his  seat  hi  the  Senate  House. 
One  of  the  esquire  bedells  has  the  lists  of  candidates  in  his  hand.  The 
undergraduates  are  ushered  forward  by  some  fellow  of  their  college,  who  is 
called  *' the  father,**  and  presents  his  ''sons*'  in  squads  of  six  or  eight  If 
the  Senior  Wrangler  and  Senior  Classic  is  to  take  his  d^ree,  be  is  led  up 
alone,  by  himself,  amid  most  vociferous  cheeriug.  What  the  students  are 
supposed  to  do  when  they  are  thus  led  up  I  don*  t  know.  The  father  says 
something  in  Latin— I  believe  to  the  effect  that  ho  presents  to  ^e  Vice- 
Chancellor  this  youth,  whom  he  knows  as  well  in  morals  as  in  learning  to  be 
a  proper  person  for  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Formerly,  they  were 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  They  are  then 
directed  to  one  side — and  the  real  process  of  conferring  degrees  begins. 
They  take  their  station  In  a  long  queue,  and  come  up  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
one  by  one,  first  laying  down  their  caps  on  the  floor,  and  then  kneeling  on 
the  floor  themselves.  They  fold  the  palms  of  their  hands  together,  and  the 
Vicc-Chancellar  takes  them  between  his,  and  pronounces  a  Latin  formula, 
giving  them  all  the  rights,  privileges,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  **  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,'*  raising  his  cap  before  the  sacred  names.  They  rise,  turn  away,  and 
the  operation  is  complete.  No  part,  no  preacher's  gown,  no  diploma.  As 
they  go  out,  the  bedmaker  is  in  readiness  to  exchange  the  undergraduate*s 
for  the  bachelor* s  gown,  and  to  appropriate  the  former,  in  connection  with  a 
pound  sterling.  *'  It*s  the  custom,  sir.  All  the  gentlemen  docs  it,  sir.  It*s 
the  bedmakcr*8  perquisites,  sir,**  is  all  the  explanation  I  ever  heard  to  be 
given— and  this  is  about  all  the  explanation  given  for  anything  at  Cambridge. 

MSAN8  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

The  means  of  discipline  are  elaborate  and  peculiar.  A  certain  amount  of 
attendance  at  chapel  and  lecture  is  required;  and,  if  not  complied  with,  a 
graduated  series  of  scoldings,  rising  from  a  simple  printed  notice,  filled  up 
with  a  name,  as  follows:  ** Everett  Junior  Soph.,  irregular  in  his  attendance 
at  chapel,  admonished  by  the  Junior  Dean*';— I  did  get  one  such  notice 
once, — up  through  personal  interviews  witli  the  Deans,  Tutor,  Master,  and 
Body  of  Fellows.  By  thi^  time,  an  undei^graduato  so  persistently  irreg^ar 
will  probably  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  some  other  more  flagrant 
act  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the  college.    Repeated  absence  from  lecture  is 
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STUDIES  AND    BXAXINATIOHS  VOB  SBOBXB  OT  BACKELOB  OF  ABT8.* 

The  direct  object  of  a  Stndent  at  Cambridge  is  to  obtidn  one  of  the  decrees 
which  are  conferred  by  that  UnlTersity,  in  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medl- 
'cine.  Divinity,  and  Mnsic.  The  first  degree  wliich  is  conferred  in  these  facul- 
ties is  that  of  Bachelor,  and  the  vast  mij^ority  of  Students  become  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  is  the  object  of  this  introductoiy 
article  to  describe  in  outline  the  course  of  a  Student  before  he  takes  his 
degree ;  in  technical  language,  of  an  Undergraduate ;  and  in  such  a  manner 
and  with  such  careful  explanation  as  to  make,  if  possible,  the  whole  subject 
clear  even  to  persons  who  have  no  previous  acquaintance  whatever  either 
with  this  or  any  other  University. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  (1)  to 
reside  for  a  certain  period  in  Cambridge,  (2)  to  become  a  member  of  the 
University  by  being  admitted  either  as  a  member  of  a  College,  or  as  a  Non- 
Collegiate  Student,  (3)  to  pass  certain  examinations. 

Ektrance  ttnd  JiedcUfut,] 

The  period  of  residence  is  measured  by  terms,  L  e.,  the  divisions  of  the 
year  during  which  the  business  of  the  University  is  carried  on.  These  are 
three  in  each  year»  the  Michaelmas  or  Octol>er  Term,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
October  and  ending  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  Lent  Term,  beginning  on 
thd  18th  of  January  and  ending  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  the  Easter 
or  May  Term,  beginning  on  the  Friday  after  Easter  Day,  and  ending  on  the 
Friday  after  Commencement-Day,  which  is  the  last  Tuesday  but  one  in  June. 

These  Students  are  to  be  distinguished  as  either  Candidates  for  Honors,  or 
Poll  Men,  that  is,  Candidates  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  without  special 
honor  or  distinction. 

The  period  of  residence  required  in  Arts  is  nine  terms.  Tlius  a  person 
entering  in  January  may  become  eligible  for  his  dsgree  in  the  November  of 
the  next  but  one  succeeding  year;  he  who  enters  after  Easter,  hn  the  March 
of  the  third  year  after;  he  who  enters  in  October,  in  the  June  of  the  third 
year  after.  But  the  three  terms  of  the  year  do  not  all  offer  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  undergoing  the  prescribed  exandnations.  The  final  examinations 
for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  occur  only  twice  a  year,  and  a  Poll  man  who 
enters  in  the  Easter  term  must  wait  an  additional  term  before  he  can  be  ex- 
amined for  his  degree.  For  a  Poll  man  who  wishes  his  University  course  to 
be  as  short  as  possible,  the  choice  is  thus  limited  to  January  and  October; 
and  it  is  plain  that  he  who  enters  in  October  has  the  shorter  course,  owing  to 
the  fact'  that  the  long  vacation,  as  it  Is  called,  that  is  the  time  during  which 
lectures  are  suspended  between  June  and  October,  enters  only  twice,  and  not 
three  times,  into  his  course. 

But  for  those  who  wish  to  win  their  degree  with  honor  and  distinction, 
which  Is  the  best  time  to  enter?  Such  persons  may  desire  their  time  of  pro- 
bation  to  be  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  their  attainments  may  be  the 
greatest  possible.  Now  to  Candidates  for  Honors  in  any  Tripos  a  limiting 
period  is  fixed,  In  order  to  equalize  the  competition.  The  Honor  examina- 
tions are  held  only  once  a  year,  the  Mathematical,  the  Classical,  the  Theologi- 
cal, the  Semitic  Languages  and  the  Indian  Languages  Triposes  in  the  Lent 
Term,  and  the  Moral  ScVences,  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Law  and  the  Histor- 
ical Triposes  In  the  Michaelmas  Term.  For  the  former  it  is  required  that  the 
Student  shall  have  entered  upon  his  ninth  term  at  least,  having  previously 

*  From  the  lotrodnction  to  the  8tudinC$  OHde  to  ths  DkktenUjf  of  OamMdg$.  Bj 
Sev.  H.  B.  Somerset,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinitr  College.    1874. 
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kepi  eif2;^ht  terms,  and  that  not  more  than  ten  terms  shall  have  passed  since 
his  first  term  of  residence ;  for  the  latter  he  is  required  to  have  entered  upon 
his  eighth  term  at  least,  having  previously  kept  seven  terms,  and  not  more 
than  nine  terms  are  to  have  passed  since  his  first  term.  The  Student  may 
tiftrefore  secnre  the  option  of  the  longest  or  the  shortest  i>eriod  of  prepara- 
tion by  entering  after  Easter ;  but  College  arrangements  never  encourage  this, 
and  in  some  cases  they  do  not  permit  it:  It  is  sometimes  not  inconvenient  to 
commence  residence  in  January.  The  most  convenient  and  usual  time  for 
entering  the  Colleges  is  October.  The  course  of  studies  prescribed  in  each 
College  begins  at  this  point;  and  the  Examination  held  in  each  College  on 
the  eve  of  the  Long  Vacation,  for  those  of  its  students  who  are  not  at  the 
time  undergoing  any  University  Examination,  commonly  embraces  the 
subjects  on  which  lectures  have  been  delivered  from  the  October  previous. 

A  person  is  not  said  to  be  reHdent  in  the  University  even  though  he  be 
living  in  Cambridge,  unless  he  be  occupying  either  rooms  in  College  or  one 
of  the  lodging-houses  in  the  town  which  have  been  licensed  to  receive 
University  men,  or  be  living  with  his  parents,  or,  under  special  circumstance  s 
approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  with  other  friends  or  in  his 
own  or  in  a  hired  house.  Once  resident^  a  student  or  pupil,  that  is,  every 
member  of  the  University  under  the  degree  of  Master  in  some  faculty, 
cannot  go  out  of  residence  without  the  written  permission  or  eseeat  of  the  Tutor 
of  his  College,  or,  if  a  Non-Collegiate  student,  of  the  Censor.  Students  who 
have  been  guilty  of  misconduct  are  sometimes  sent  away  for  the  rest  of  the 
term.  As  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  obtaining  a  degree  to  have 
resided  nine  terms,  the  effect  6f  this  punishment  may  be  to  prolong  by  a 
term  the  period  of  undergraduateship.  Residence  for  two-thirds  of  the  term 
is  accepted  by  the  University  as  residence  for  the  whole,  and  no  more  than 
this  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Non-Coll^ate  students,  but  the  Colleges 
usually  require  residence  for  a  much  lai^ger  part  of  the  Lent  and  Michaelmas 
Terms,  except  for  some  good  reason. 

Cdleffe  and  yon-CoOtgiate  ShtdenU. 

There  are  seventeen  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  they  are  very  various  in 
the  advantages  which  they  offer  to  their  meml>ers.  'The  selection  of  one 
CoUege  rather  than  another,  or  of  a  College  rather  than  the  position  of  a 
Non-Collegiate  Student,  is  often  made  with  a  view  to  other  than  purely 
educational  advantages.  It  being  assumed  that  with  wliatever  body  a 
student  is  connected  he  is  equally  likely  to  take  a  degree,  both  the  student 
and  his  parents  will  often  think  comparatively  little  of  the  question,  whether 
abler  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  one  College  than  another.  The  more 
studious  think  of  the  prizes  offered  in  a  College,  and  as  far  as  they  take 
account  of  the  better  or  worse  teaching  to  be  obtained,  they  regard  it  chiefly 
as  affecting  their  chance  of  gaining  high  University  distinction ;  the  less 
studious  think  of  little  beyond  the  opportunities  held  out  of  living  ag^reeably 
in  a  congenial  society. 

The  incidental  advantages  of  life  at  the  University  are  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  intellectual  culture  or 
the  information  to  be  secured  there.  The  opportunity  of  mixing  with  a  con- 
siderable society  of  young  men  of  easy  circumstances,  at  an  age  when  in- 
timacies are  readUy  formed,  in  a  state  of  freedom  tempered  by  an  easy  and 
well-understood  discipline,  and  by  an  obligation  to  do  some  intellectual 
work,  is  of  high  value  to  all  who  come  to  the  University  prepared  to  use  it 
The  arrangements  of  a  College  are  particularly  favorable  to  close  intercourse 
of  its  members  one  with  another.    The  smaller  Uie  College  is,  the  more  likely 
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Ib  It  that  all  its  members,  or  at  least  all  who  are  of  the  same  standing,  will  be 
acquainted  with  one  another,  if  there  be  no  marked  disparity  of  prerious 
education  to  keep  them  apart  The  diffident  will  thus  find  themselves  intro- 
duced into  a  society  ready  formed  for  them ;  those  of  less  culturei  or  force  of 
mind  or  character,  will  benefit  by  the  superior  average  of  their  neighbors ;  at 
any  given  time,  something  of  a  common  tone,  both  social  and  moral,  will 
prevail  in  the  whole  society  of  a  moderate-sized  College;  and  though  this 
may  change  rapidly,  it  concerns  those  who  are  choosing  a  College  for  an 
average  student,  to  get  such  information  as  they  can  at  the  time,  as  to  the 
reputation  of  the  undergraduate  society  of  each  College  that  is  in  question. 
This  is  not  less  important,  and  it  is  sometimes  less  easy,  than  it  is  to  ascertain 
what  reputation  the  Tutor  has  for  stimulating  the  minds  or  guiding  the  con- 
duct of  his  pupils.  A  x>erson  of  greater  force  of  character  may  be  more 
independent  of  these  considerations.  If  his  choice  is  not  determined,  by 
personal  connection  or  the  hope  of  prizes,  in  favor  of  a  small  college,  such  a 
student  may  prefer  one  of  the  larger,  as  offering  either  greater  variety  of 
companionship,  or  a  greater  number  of  persons  whose  tastes  and  circum- 
stances are  similar  to  his  own.  Members  of  different  Colleges  meet  together 
in  associations  for  religious,  literary,  social  or  merely  athletic  purposes ;  ties 
of  school  friendship,  of  home  neighborhood,  or  of  family  connection, 
frequently  unite  members  of  different  Colleges  or  different  social  sets  in  the 
University;  and  each  new  acquaintance  may  in  its  turn  become  an  Introduc- 
tion to  others ;  but  all  these  causes  together  do  less  to  mark  out  the  circle  of 
acquaintance  of  any  one  average  undergraduate  than  membership  of  one  and 
the  same  College.  But  if  it  is  important  to  consider  what  the  society  is  into 
which  a  freshman  is  to  be  introduced,  it  must  also  be  considered  how  far  he 
is  himself  a  person  likely  to  make  what  is  good  in  the  society  his  own,  and  to 
withstand  any  temptation  he  may  meet  In  it  What  ho  gets  from  the  society 
will  very  much  depend  on  what  he  brings  to  it 

The  Non-Collegiate  Student  does  not  necessarily  come  into  any  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  men  of  his  own  class.  He  has  no  dinner  in  Hall,  no  compul- 
sory lectures,  no  officially-provided  religious  worship,  to  connect  him  with  all 
other  Non-Collegiate  Students  of  the  same  standing.  If  he  chooses  to 
restrict  his  intercourse  with  them  to  the  narrowest  limits,  he  will  sometimes 
meet  them  at  the  rooms  or  house  of  the  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  them, 
at  University  lectures  or  examinations,  and  possibly  at  College  lectures,  but 
hardly  elsewhere.  The  only  duty  prescribed  to  Non-Collegiate  Students,  as 
distinguished  from  other  undergraduates,  is  to  call  on  their  Censor  on  five 
days  of  the  week  at  times  indicated  by  him,  and  to  sign  their  names  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  No  lectures  have  been  specially  provided  for  them. 
At  the  lectures  which  they  attend  in  Colleges  or  in  the  University,  they  are 
associated  with  members  of  Colleges.  It  is  arranged  that  they  shall  have  a 
common  reading-room ;  a  cricket-club  has  been  for  some  time  In  operation ; 
other  voluntary  associations  may  spring  up  among  these  students,  as  their 
number  increases,  to  bind  them  more  closely  together  as  members  of  one 
body.  At  present  the  Union  Debating  Society,  the  Volunteer  Corps,  the 
University  Football  Club,  and  other  University  Associations  and  Clubs,  are  as 
likely  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  members  of  Colleges,  as  to  draw  them 
nearer  to  one  another.  The  wider  the  area  covered  by  these  organizations, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  affect  the  condition  of  an  otherwise  friendless  or 
diffident  student  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  is  desirous  of  society,  and  has 
or4inary  social  power,  need  not  long  be  at  a  loss  for  opportunities  of  making 
sufficient  acquaintance  to  render  his  Cambridge  life  pleasant,  as  well  as 
wholesome.    Hitherto  he  has  been  assumed  to  be  of  the  nsnol  age  of  under- 
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grBdv»te^  Old  to  be  liTii^  «lone  In  lodgingB  If  he  b  older  Uuus  ssoal,  or 
married,  or  liTtng  with  relatloiiA  in  the  town,  it  makes  comparatlTelj  little 
difierence  to  him,  whether  heis  a  member  of  a  College  or  not. 

Modi  if  Admi$$Sm  t»  m  CoOtfft, 

The  stadeofl  who  has  selected  a  Ooll«|^  wfll  write  to  the  Tutor  of  that 
College:  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  Non-Collegiate  Student  will  write  to  the 
Censor  of  Non^Jolleg^ate  Students.  The  names  of  these  officers  will  be 
found  fn  the  Cambridge  Calendar;  Ihroqgh  them  most  of  the  business  of  the 
student  with  the  College  or  the  Board  is  conducted ;  to  the  College  Tutor  or 
the  Censor  the  applicant  for  admission,  and  the  newly  arrlTed  student  or 
*  freshman,'  should  habitually  apply  for  direction.  At  most  of  the  Colleges 
the  candidate  for  admission  must  produce  a  certificate*  signed  by  a  Cam- 
bridge H.  A.,  attesting  that  he  has  been  examined  by  him  and  found  to  be 
qnalifled,  and  he  must  at  the  same  time  pay  a  certain  sum  of  Caution  Money, 
(the  amount  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  College  Expenses^ 
and  an  Entrance  Fee,  which  varies  in  the  different  ron^:es,  and  will  be  found 
nnder  the  head  of  each.  If  he  is  unprovided  with  a  certificate,  be  may  be 
examined  by  the  Tutor  himself,  or  by  some  other  of  the  officers  of  the 
College. 

At  some  Colleges  there  Is  an  examfaiaUon  held  which  erery  freshman  must 
pass,  before  he  can  be  matriculated ;  the  subjects  of  this  examloatlon  are 
given  In  the  Tutor^s  circular  sent  to  applicants  for  admission.  At  Trinity 
College,  in  filling  up  the  vacancies,  the  priority  of  right  is  given  to  those  who 
acquit  themselves  with  credit  In  the  examination  for  Minor  Scholarships;  for 
the  remaining  places  there  are  competitive  examinations  in  January  and  June, 
and,  if  need  be,  a  supplementary  one  tn  October.  The  Tutors  receive  the 
names  of  applicants  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  present  themselves 
at  some  of  these  examinations ;  the  purpose  of  such  preliminary  examina- 
tions is  to  exclude  candidates  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by 
the  most  elementary  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  College.  If  the  can- 
didate be  approved  by  the  College  Examiners,  or  his  certificate  be  satis- 
factory, he  is  admitted,  and  his  name  is  placed  on  the  boards  which  are  sus- 
pended in  the  College  butteries.  For  Non-Colleglate  Students  there  Is  no 
preliminary  examination,  either  by  officers  of  the  Board,  or  by  a  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  M.  A.;  but  the  Board  requires  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  his  fitness  to  become  a  member  of  the 
tJniversity.  A  sum  of  £2  Caution  Money  is  required,  but  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged. 

A  minor  must  be  entered  by  authority  of  his  guardian;  If4he  candidate 
for  admission  have  attained  his  majority  references  are  usually  expected. 

Membership  of  the  Ukiifcnitif. 

Being  thus  made  a  member  of  a  College,  or  a  Non-Collegiate  Student,  the 
freshman  has  to  be  formally  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  University.  This 
enrolment,  which  is  called  Matriculation,  does  not,  however,  talce  place 
immediately  on  commencing  residence,  but  on  the  day  after  the  division,  that 
is,  the  first  day  of  the  latter  half  of  the  term.    The  ceremony  is  performed 

•  Form  <if  CtrUfleaU  for  or/miifioa  at  OoUeffe, 

"I  hereby  certify  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  College,  that  I  bare 

known  A.  B.  for  yean,  and  have  also  examined  him ;  and  that  I  believe  him  to  be, 
both  as  to  learning  and  moral  character,  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  of  College 

in  the  University  of  Csmbridge. 

[Signed,]  •  M.  A,  of  College,  Cambridge.** 

PaU, 
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in  the  Senate-Hoiuc  in  the  fMesenee  of  the  Registimrj,  who  receives  %i  the 
tfane  from  the  Tutor  ortheCenaorafee  for  each  stodent  This  fee  U  paid 
by  a  member  of  a  Collefi^  to  the  Tutor,  either  on  entrance  or  in  hi£  first  ac- 
covnt;  by  a  Non-  ollefnata  Student  before  Matricalation. 

The  8tttdent*fl  first  businese  on  arriTin^  at  Cfe^mbridge  will  be  to  procitre 
himself  rooms.  The  Tutor  will  inform  him  wliether  aoy  sets  of  rooms  within 
the  College  itself  are  vacant,  and  if  not,  which,  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the 
town  can  admit  him.  The  Oensor  in  like  manner  will  advise  the  Non-Col- 
IqSliate  student  as  to  the  choice  of  licensed  lodgings,  and  in  special  cases  may 
take  steps  to  procure  special  licenses.  In  no  case  should  the  student  engage 
lodgings  without  the  consent  of  the  Tutor  or  Censor.  At  some  of  the  Colleges 
room  is  made  within  the  walls  for  the  freshmen,  by  expelling  the  qucstionists 
t.  €.  undergraduates  of  the  fourth  year,  into  lodgings;  but  in  the  majority 
the  freshmen  are  served  last  as  being  the  last  arrived,  and  in  many  cases  have 
to  wait  more  than  one  term  for  admittance.  Some  persons  prefer  lodgings  to 
rooms  in  College.  They  have  one  practical  advantage,  viz.,  that  in  them,  as  in 
lodging-houses  anywhere  else,  the  servant  can  be  summoned  at  any  time, 
whereas  in  oUege-rooms  there  are  no  bells,  and  the  servants,  who  go  by  the 
names  of  gyp^  and  b^dmikei-n^  are  not  constantly  on  the  staircase,  but  make 
their  rounds  at  fixed  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  there  being 
greater  liberty  in  lodgings,  as  might  be  supposed,  there  is  somewhat  less,  for 
the  lock,  which  the  lodging-house  keeper  is  bound  to  turn  at  9  or  10  o^clock, 
confines  you  to  the  house  itself,  whereas  the  closing  of  the  College-gate  at 
the  same  hour  leaves  to  those  within  liberty  to  range  the  whole  College.  Nor 
again  does  the  student  in  lodgings  taste  the  genuine  fiavor  of  College-life ; 
besides  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  Chapel,  Hall,  and  Lecture-rooms. 

Aeadtmie  Drets, 

Bach  College  has  its  own  pattern  for  the  gown  worn  by  its  undergraduates ; 
for  Non-C  ollegiate  Students  also  a  distinct  pattern  is  prescribed.  The  proper 
gown,  with  the  cap,  will  be  furnished  by  any  University  tailor.  The  cap  and 
gown  constitute  the  Academic  dres^  and  are  to  be  used  on  all  oocasions  when 
the  student  acts  in  the  character  of  a  member  of  the  University  or  College, 
on  all  public  occasions  in  the  Senate-House,  and  in  the  University  Churcti  of 
8i.  Mary,  in  visiting  the  officers  of  the  University,  and  the  Master,  Tutors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  College,  at  all  University  or  College  lectures,  at  the 
public  dinner  in  the  College  Hall,  and  generally  at  the  College  Chapel.  At 
Chapel,  instead  of  the  gown,  a  surplice  Is  worn  on  Sunday,  on  Saturday 
evening,  on  all  Saints*  days,  and  at  the  evening  service  of  the  day  before 
every  Saint* s  day ;  the  surplice  is  not  worn  on  any  other  occasion  by  the 
members  of  a  College,  and  in  the  case  of  Non-Collegiate  Students  it' is  not 
required  at  alL  For  the  sake  of  discipline,  the  cap  and  gown  are  required  to 
be  worn  by  all  students  appearing  in  the  streets  in  the  evening,  and  through- 
out  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

UVrVEBSITT  WORK. 

The  University  in  every  respect  deals  with  each  of  its  members  in  the  same 
way,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  College  or  is  a  Non-Collegiate  Student ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  consists  in  the  fewer  points  of  contact 
between  the  Non-  Collegiate  Student  and  ^lo  Censor,  as  compared  wlUi  those 
between  the  (  ollegiate  Student  and  the  (  oUege  through  its  authorities  and 
Institutions.  The  University  is  to  be  considered,  (1)  as  affording  instruction; 
(2) as  holding  examinations;  (8)  as  conferring  degrees,  prizes,  and  schoUir- 
fihips;  (4)  aa  maintaining  discipline. 

VnUfertUy  I.'sr^fetkm. 

1.  The  University  affords  instruction  by  means  of  a  staff  of  Professors, 
who  deliver  lectures  In  several  public  rooms  belonging  to  the  University. 
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These  are,  four  Divinltj;  four  MediciDe  (Anatomj,  FhjBic,  and 
three  Law(CiTil  Law,  Law  of  England,  and  International);  six  Philology 
(Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Hebrew) ;  four  Mathematics  (Pure  and 
Applied,  Astronomy,  and  Geometry) ;  three  If  oral  Science  (Casuistry,  Modem 
and  Political  Economy);  six  Natural  Science  (Botany,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoeophy);  one  Arcbfcology;  one 
Fine  Art    These  lectures  are  independent  of  the  readii^  of  the  CoIlefi:e8. 

Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Degree  are  required  to  attend  during  one  tem 
at  least  the  lectures  delivered  by  at  least  one  of  the  Professors,  the  choice 
among  the  Professors  being  limited  in  tbe  ease  of  each  student  according  to 
the  class  of  subjects  in  whidi  he  intends  to  present  himself  for  his  final 
examination. 

Unk^enify  JEtaminatiomM-^Pntrkmi  and  SjpeeUL 

%  The  UniTcruty  holds  examinations.  If  the  student  undergoes  exandna* 
tlons  in  his  own  College,  these  are  preiiaratory  and  subordinate  to  those  to 
which  he  will  be  subjected  by  the  University.  There  is  one  such  examination 
which  all  students  alike  must  pass  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  a  degree. 
This  is  the  Previous  Examination,  better  known,  in  the  time-consecrated 
colloquial  language  of  the  University,  as  the  LUlU-Go,  or  StnaCt. 

PnvUntt  E^rnnUtaiUm, 

This  examinatioD  may  be  described,  first,  as  it  affects  the  average  Poll  man, 
secondly,  as  it  aficcts  the  better  prepared  and  more  ambitious  student. 

First,  in  the  case  of  the  average  candidate  for  a  degree  without  special 
distinction ;  it  is  held  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  and  at  each  time 
consists  of  two  Parts.  The  First  Part  embraces  one  Gospel  in  the  original 
Greek,  one  of  the  Latin  Classics,  and  one  of  the  Greek  (for  example,  two 
books  of  Ovid's  Fasti  and  one  book  of  Herodotus),  with  a  paper  of  questions 
on  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  principally  with  reference  to  the  set  subjects. 
In  the  Latin  subject  the  examination  is  conducted  partly  tried  vote,  partly  by 
printed  papers ;  in  all  other  subjects  of  their  examination,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  examinations  necessary  for  a  degree  in  Arts,  printed  quesUons  alone  are 
used.  The  Second  Part  embraces  Paley*s  Evidences ;  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II., 
III.,  Definitions  1-10  of  Book  V.,  and  Props.  1-19  and  A  of  Book  VL ;  Arith- 
metic and  Elementary  Algebra  (as  far  as  easy  Quadratic  Equations  of  not 
more  than  two  unknown  quantities,  and  the  ^ementary  rules  of  KaUo,  Pro- 
portion, and  Variation).  A  matriculated  student  in  his  second  or  any  later 
term  of  residence  may  present  himself  for  either  part  separately,  or  for  both 
parts  of  the  examination,  at  any  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Classics  fixed  for  June  in  any  given  year  are  also  subjects  of  the  following 
December  examination.  Though  either  part  may  be  passed  separately,  both 
arc  required  to  bo  passed  by  every  student  before  he  can  present  himself 
as  a  candidate  in  any  of  the  more  advanced  examinations  necessary  for  a 
degree.  Thus  a  Poll  man  who  has  commenced  residence  in  October  should 
in  general  pass  one  or  both  parts  in  the  following  June;  if  he  has  not  passed 
both  in  June,  he  can  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  same  subjects 
tlic  following  December.  If  he  then  fall,  he  can  go  in  again ;  but  if  his  fail- 
ure has  occurred  in  the  first  part,  or  both  parts,  ho  will  be  required  to  read 
other  classical  subjects  for  the  following  June.  At  each  examination  in  each 
part  a  fee  has  to  be  paid.  The  University  imposes  no  penalty  on  a  student 
who  delays  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  in  tills  examination  beyond  the 
proper  time :  bat  the  College,  or  the  Non-CoUeglate  Students*  Board,  may 
refuse  to  retain  a  student  who  has  failed  to  pass  the  examination  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  oflieera  who  have  the  supervisioA  of  him,  he  ought  to 
have  done  so.    It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  every  person  is  required  in 
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writing  his  answers  to  confonn  to  the  rules  of  English  Grammar,  Incladlng 
Orthography ;  and  no  one  is  approved  who  has  failed  in  that  respect 

Secondly,  those  who  intend  to  graduate  with  honors  in  any  Tripos  must  not 
only  pass  both  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  examination,  already  de- 
scribed, but  they  must  also  satisfy  the  examiners  in  additional  subjects,  viz., 
(1)  Algebra  (including  easy  elementary  problems,  proofs  of  rules  in  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  Progression,  and  Logarithms) ;  (2)  Elementary  Trig- 
onometry, and  'Si  Elementary  Mechanics.  This  additional  examination  may 
be  passed  either  at  the  same  time  with  the  ordinary  Previous  Examination  or 
at  any  subsequent  holding  of  the  Previous  Examination.  The  Previous 
Examination  being  intended  for  all  students  alike,  and  being  placed  early  in 
the  course,  is  necessarily  easy.  The  standard  is  low,  and  will  be  so,  though 
it  may  be  raised  in  a  small  degree  now  that  the  examination  is  divided  into 
two  parts  which  can  be  passed  separately.  But  even  advanced  students  must 
be  careful  to  observe  that  though  low,  the  standard  must  be  reached  in  each 
subject,  and  that  excellence  in  one  will  not  bo  allowed  to  compensate  for 
deficiency  in  another.  As,  however,  the  best  prepared  students  often  leave 
school  with  knowledge  sufficient  to  pass  the  examination,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  allow  such  students  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  earliest  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  thus  secure  three  years  of  uninterrupted  study  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate  with  honors.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  provided  that  matriculated  students  in  their  first  term  of  residence  may 
present  themselves  as  candidates  in  the  Previous  Examination,  but  are  not  to 
bo  held  to  have  passed  either  part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or  the  exam- 
ination in  the  additional  subjects,  unless  they  are  approved  in  both  parts 
and  also  in  the  additional  examination  of  candidates  for  honors. 

ISranUnntion  for  Ordinary  Degrte, 

After  passing  the  Previous  Examination,  the  candidates  for  Honors  and  the 
candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Degree  have  a  dilTerent  course  before  them. 
The  former  class  have  only  one  more  examination  to  pass,  and  they  may 
devote  the  whole  remaining  time  exclusively  to  the  special  subjects  which 
they  find  themselves  best  able  to  master.  They  may,  however^  and  not  nn- 
frequently  do,  endeavor  to  achieve  distinction  in  more  than  one  of  these 
subjects.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  determine  to  try  for  the  Ordinary 
Degree  must  submit  to  two  more  examinations.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
University  for  such  students  assumes  that  in  most  cases  two  years  will  be 
spent  by  them  upon  the  studies  which  it  regards  as  essential  to  general 
education,  that  is,  Divinity,  Classics,  and  Mathematics,  and  an  additional  year 
upon  some  special  pursuit.  During  the  second  year,  therefore,  and  generally 
at  the  end  of  it,  there  is  a  second  examination,  after  the  passing  of  which  the 
student  is  intended  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  some  one  special 
subject  It  is  held  near  the  end  of  May  and  near  the  end  of  November  in 
each  year.  The  subjects  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  In  the  original  Greek, 
one  of  the  Greek  C  lassies,  one  of  the  I^thi  Classics,  Algebra  (easy  equations 
of  a  degree  not  higher  than  the  second,  involving  not  more  than  two 
unknown  quantities,  proofs  of  roles  of  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression, and  easy  Elementary  problems),  Elementary  .Statics,  Elementary 
Hydrostatics  and  Heat  As  in  the  Previous  Examination,  students  are  re- 
quired to  attain  a  certain  standard  in  each  subject  separately.  Two  addi- 
tional papers  are  set,  one  containing  passages  for  translation  into  Latin  Prose, 
the  other  one  or  more  subjects  for  an  English  Essay,  and  one  or  more  passages 
from  Shakespeare  or  Milton  to  be  punctuated  and  paraphrased.  Students 
are  not  required  to  do  these  papers,  but  by  doing  them  they  may  gain  a 
higher  place  in  the  li^t.    This  list  is  diyid^  hito  four  clf^ses,  the  names  hi 


.  ^ 
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eacb  daas  being  arranged  alpbabeticallj.  A  student  who  faUa  at  one  sndb 
examination  maj  go  in  again  six  montha  later,  each  time  paying  a  amall  fee. 
After  paaaing  the  General  Examination  at  tlie  end  of  his  second  year,  the 
•tadent  has  a  year  to  dcrote  to  one  of  five  specified  departments  of  stndy, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  present  himself  for  a  final  examination,  on 
paning  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  his  Degree.  These  five  departments  are 
Theology,  Moral  Science,  Law  and  History,  Natural  Science,  and  Mechanism 
or  Applied  Science.  Each  of  these  examinations  commences  on  the  Monday 
next  bnt  one  before  the  General  Admission  to  the  B.  A.  d^rcc  in  the  Easter 
Term,  and  the  list  of  those  approved  in  each  subject  is  published  on  the 
Thursday  morning  next  before  the  same  day.  For  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  one  of  these  examinations  in  the  Easter  Term,  or  who  fail  to  pass  it^ 
another  examination  in  each  subject  Is  held  in  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

Special  StamlfiatiomM. 

Every  student,  before  being  admitted  to  any  of  the  Special  Examinations, 
mast  present  to  the  Registrary  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Professor  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  elects  to  be  examined,  stating  that  he  has  attended  one 
oonne  of  his  lectures.  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors  are  empowered,  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  necessary  absence  from  the  University,  to  grant  exemp- 
tion from  this  rule. 

The  Special  Examination  in  Theology  embraces  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Selected  books  of  the  Old  Testament  hi  the  English  Version,  <2>  One  of 
the  Four  Gospels  In  the  original  Greek,  (3)  Two  at  least  of  the  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Gredc,  (4)  The  history  of  the  hureh  of 
England  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  A  paper  is  set  in  Hebrew,  which  the 
students  are  not  required  to  do,  but  by  doing  which  they  may  obtain  a  higher 
place  in  the  list,  as  well  as  a  mark  of  distlnctiop  alfixcd  to  their  names. 

The  Special  Examination  in  Moral  Science  embraces  (1)  Moral  Philosophy, 

(2)  Political  Economy.  In  Moral  Philosophy,  the  students  arc  examined  in 
the  following  books :  Stewart's  OMlZtfMt  o/  Moral  PfdHomphy,  Butler's  7A/y* 
Btni*ou9  on  Unmnn  Nature  (WhewelPs  edition),  Whewdl's  T^erture*  on  tka 
SUifiry  of  Jiwal  ThQ'SOf.hy,  1-15,  Cicero  de  QgieiiM,  Books  1  and  2.  In 
Political  Economy  the  books  are  Smith's  Wealth  of  JfaOoitt  (McCuIloch'a 
edition  ,  Fawcett's  Mamtal  of  BtlUieal  Eeemomy^  and  Bastiat's  B-irmomke  </ 
IbUtieal  Eetmomy.  But  between  these  two  subjects  the  students  are  to  make 
their  election,  and  no  student  is  examined  in  more  than  one  of  them. 

In  the  Special  Examination  in  Law  and  HisAory,  the  student  must  choose 
either  Law  or  History,  and  no  student  is  examined  in  more  than  one  of  them. 
In  Law  the  subjects  are  (1)  Justinian's  Institutes  in  the  original  Latin,  (2) 
Lord  Mackenzie  on  Roman  I^w,  or  the  Elements  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
Law,  (8)  Malcolm  Kerr's  abbreviated  edition  of  Blackstone.  In  History  the 
Students  are  examined  in  the  OuHiHan  o/  Engluh  Ei-tory  from  the  AbonoM 
Oomq'-e^  to  the  Arceuion  ff  George  /T.,  in  Hallam's  Conatitttfun.al  Sutory^ 
and  in  a  period  of  European  History,  of  which  notice  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding ^  ichaelmas  Term. 

The  subjects  of  the  Special  Examination  in  Natural  Science  (of  which 
students  are  to  select  one,  and  no  student  is  to  be  examined  in  more  than  one) 
are,  1  Chemistry,  <2)  Geology,  (3)  Botany,  (4)  Zoology.  In  each  of  these 
subjects  at  least  three  papers  are  set. 

In  tlic  Special  Examination  in  Mechanism  and  Applied  Science,  students 
are  examined  as  to  the  practical  application  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

The  lists  of  all  these  examinations  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  names 
In  tlie  first  class  being  placed  in  order  of  merit,  and  those  in  the  second 
alphabetically. 
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Tr^MM  McaminatUmM,* 

The  Honor  Examinations  held  annually  for  the  degree  in  Arta  arc  of  conrse 
of  a  much  severer  character.  Into  these  flock  annually  the  ablest  younf^  men, 
irho  four  or  five  years  earlier  were  the  admiration  of  their  schoolfellows,  and 
who  during  their  University  course  have  received  all  the  instruction  that  the 
best  Tutors,  and  all  the  stimulus  that  a  competition  well  Icnown  to  be  severe, 
can  give.  As  there  can  be  here  no  reason  or  excuse  for  leniency,  and  the 
contest  is  one  into  which  the  cleverest  youths  in  the  country  enter,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  even  the  lowest  place  in  these  Triposes  is  Justly  called 
an  Tumor  ;  and  tliat  he  who  wins  it  must  have,  at  least  wVn  he  wins  it,  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  of  examination  considerably  greater  than 
Is  possessed  by  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen.  Undoubtedly  cram- 
ming will  do  much,  and  there  are  Idnds  and  degrees  of  excellence  which 
cannot  be  tested  at  all  by  the  method  of  examination  ;  but  to  take  a  good 
degree,  as  it  is  somewhat  inaccurately  called,  remains  a  fair  object  of  ambi- 
tion, requiring  either  abilities  above  the  average  level,  or  a  course  of  steady 
industry  pursued  through  many  years. 

In  saying  this,  we  refer  most  of  all  to  the  Mathematical  and  Classical 
Honor  Examinations,  which  have  been  long  established,  and  are  passed 
annually  by  a  large  number  of  students.  The  Honor  Examinations  in  Moral 
and  Natural  Science,  first  held  in  1851,  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  demand 
similar  qualifications;  they  have  lately  been  growing  in  estimation,  but  do 
not  rival  in  importance  the  older  two.  The  Theological  Honor  Tripos  has 
not  in  past  years  been  a  title  to  a  degree;  now  that  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  older  Triposes,  it  may  probably  attract  a  laige  proportion 
of  students  of  considerable  promise.  The  Law  and  Modem  History  Tripos, 
which  dates  from  1870,  has  after  a  short  experience  been  resolved  into  two, 
one  in  Law  (giving  the  option  of  a  degree  in  Law  or  in  Arts),  and  one  In 
History,  each  to  be  first  held  in  December,  1875.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
entirely  new  Honor  Examinations  have  been  arranged,  each  to  be  first  held  in 
January,  1875,  viz.,  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos  and  the  Indian  Languages 
Tripos  Examinations. 

Maihematietd  Tripn, 

The  Mathematical  Examination  of  Cambridge  is  widely  celebrated,  and  bas 
g;iven  to  this  University  its  character  of  the  Mathematical  University  var 
exedknce.  Commencing  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  d9th  of  December,  it 
continues  for  four  days,  then  stops  for  an  interval  of  ten  days,  and  then 
occupies  five  days  more.  The  Saturday  before  the  Monday  on  which  the  five 
days  begin,  an  alphabetical  list  is  published  of  those  who  have  been  approved 
in\he  work  of  the  first  three  days,  (1)  as  deserving  Mathematical  Honors,  or 
(2)  as  deserving  an  ordinary  B.  A.  degree,  or  (3)  as  deserving  to  be  excused 
from  the  General  Examination  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree.  Those  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  this  list  are  rejected  candidates,  or  in  common 
University  language  plucked  men  ;  those  who  are  declared  to  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  as  to  deserve  Mathematical  Honors  arc  subjected  to  the  further 
examination  of  the  five  days  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  Mathematical 

*The  phxaee  'Tnpuii*  or  *  Tripos  P.  pvr,' as  nstdiit  Cambridge  ctcq  iu  ufflctai 
documents,  denotis  the  list  of  names  to  whom  the  University  assigns  honorable  dii- 
tinction  after  a  pabllc  trial.  It  was  firpt  affixed  to  the  llPt  of  Mathematical  Honors, 
and  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  liet  of  Classical  Honors.  It  is  dtrived  by  some 
from  the  three-legged  stool  (tHpod)  formerly  nsed  In  the  examination  hall,  and  by 
others  from  the  tiiree  brackets  nsed  to  gronp  the  sncoes^fai  candidat»*p;  and  by 
Dr.  Whewell  from  the  designation  Torra  FUitu^  signed  by  the  writer  « f  the  Latin 
Verses  which  were  formerly  written  on  the  back  of  tlie  List  of  the  sucoessfnl  <iae»- 

ilODlitB. 
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Science.  These  now  Inclnde  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (both  the 
elementaiy  and  the  adyanced  parts),  in  addition  to  those  which  were  formerly 
recof^izcd  in  the  examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  The  maika 
gained  in  the  whole  nine  days  are  afterwards  added  np,  and  the  final  list  is 
published  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  conferring  of  the  d<^ree8, 
i.  «.,  the  last  Saturday  In  January.  In  this  list  the  names  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  merit,  but  no  one  whose  name  appeared  on  the  former  list  ia 
excluded  from  the  latter.  The  names  are  distributed  into  three  classes,  which 
are  headed  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes;  the  bluest 
Wrangler  Is  commonly  called  the  Senior  Wrangler.* 

Cla»>ieal  Tripot. 

The  Classical  Tripos  is  much  less  ancient  It  was  founded  in  1834,  and  the 
first  list  contained  only  seventeen  names,  while  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of 
the  same  year  contained  sixty-six.  It  did  not  then  confer  a  right  to  the 
degree.  The  average  number  of  the  names  in  the  Classical  Tripos  lists  for 
the  last  seven  years  Is  seventy,  while  in  the  Mathematical  lists  It  Is  a  hundred 
and  nine.  The  examination  commences  on  the  fourth  Vonday  after  the  last 
Saturday  in  January ;  it  continues  for  eight  days,  in  the  course  of  which  it  ia 
intermitted  for  two  afternoons.  On  the  mornings  of  four  days,  papers  are 
set  containing  passages  from  English  writers  in  Prose  and  Verse,  to  be  turned 
into  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  and  Greelc  Prose  and  Verse  respectively.  There 
arc  also  set  a  paper  on  Ancient  History ;  a  paper  on  Classical  Philology ;  six 
papers  containing  passages  for  translation  from  GrceliL  and  Latin  authors, 
together  with  questions  arising  out  of  such  passages ;  and  two  additional 
papers  containing  (A)  passages  for  translation  from  set  worlcs ;  these  arc 
specified  in  a  list  published  from  time  to  time,  and  are  selected  from  (I.)  the 
worlcs  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  (IL)  the  Philosophical  and  Rhetorical  Treatises 
of  Cicero,  Lucretius  Jk  Henun  Naiwra  Quintlllan^s  Int^tUutUma  OratoHa; 
(B)  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  such  passages,  and  of  tlie  entire  worlcs 
from  which  such  passages  arc  taken. 

Mend  and  Natural  Science  Tiipoe 

Of  the  Honor  Examinations  through  which  the  degree  in  Arts  may  be 
obtained,  the  two  examinations  in  the  Moral  and  Natural  Sciences  next  claim 
our  attention.  The  former  of  these  begins  on  the  last  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  through  the  whole  wecic,  I.  e.,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day.  Thus  the 
whole  number  of  papers  set  is  twelve.  The  subjects  of  examinaUon  are 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic  and  Political 
Economy.  Lists  of  authors  and  books  are  published,  which  are  Intended  to 
mark  the  general  course  which  the  examination  is  to  take  in  the  several 
subjects,  and  in  each  department  of  the  examination  some  questions  are  set 
of  a  special  kind,  having  reference  to  the  books  on  these  lists;  but  by  other 
questions  or  theses  proposed  for  essays,  opportunity  Is  given  to  candidates 
to  show  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  same  subjects,  and  of  the  works  In 
which  they  have  been  treated  with  different  views.  The  names  of  the 
students  who  pass  the  examination  wltli  credit  are  placed  according  to  merit 

*  The  phrase  *  Wrangler*  bcloogsto  the  old  period  of  sdiolastfo  dlfpntations,  and 
was  a»(>ociat«d  with  '  Senior*  for  the  first  tlmo  ia  1T)9.  In  1768  began  the  pieant 
divi!»loa  of  *  Senior  Optimes*  and  *  Janior  Optimes.*  Formerly  the  costom  prefaOed 
or  challenging  the  bracket,  and  thoff,  before  the  examination  closed,  the  challenger 
might  force  his  way  throagh  bis  opponents  to  the  head  of  the  List  The  Senior 
Wran^lrr  is  obliged  to  hold  his  own  in  the  competition  for  the  *  Smith's  Prises,*  fdvea 
since  1763  to  the  best  proflcicnts  in  MAthematlcs  and  Nstoral  Pliilosophy.  He  it 
oocssionally  beaten  In  this  contest. 
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in  three  claues,  marks  of  distinction  beinn^  affixed  to  the  names  of  those  who 
have  shown  eminent  proficiency  in  particular  snbjecta.  In  order  to  induce 
men  to  make  their  studies  rather  deep  tlian  multifarious,  it  is  announced  that 
a  student  brining  up  two  subjects  only  may  be  admitted  into  the  first  class ; 
no  credit  is  assigned  to  a  student  in  any  subject,  even  to  raise  his  aggre- 
gate, unless  he  has  shown  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  subject 

The  Honor  Examination  in  Natural  Science  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  The  subjects  of  examination  are,  (1)  Chemistry  and  certain  other 
branches  of  Physics,  (2)  Botany,  Including  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy* (3)  Geology  and  Paleontology,  (4)  Mineralogy,  (5)  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Zo6logy.  This  examination  extends  oyer  eight  days ;  during 
the  first  three  and  the  last  three  twelve  papers  are  set,  which  are  so  arranged, 
that  each  contains  one  or  more  questions,  in  each  of  the  five  departments 
above  mentioned ;  the  last  six  papers  take  a  wider  range  than  the  first  six, 
and  in  particular  they  contain  some  questions  having  reference  to  the  Philos- 
ophy and  History  of  the  several  subjects.  The  examination  is  conducted 
trftwt  «Mf  as  well  as  by  printed  papers.  The  two  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
time  occupied  by  the  examination  are  reserved  for  examinations  in  practical 
worlc  The  list  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  but  no  candidate  is 
placed  in  the  First  Class  who  has  not  shown  considerable  proficiency  in  some 
one  at  least  of  the  four  subjects  numbered  (1),  (2),  (8),  (4),  or  in  two  at  least 
of  the  three  divisions  oX  number  (5). 

If  a  student  fail  to  obtain  Honors  in  the  Moral  qr  Natural  Science  Tripos, 
he  falls  back  upon  the  Ordinary  Degree.  As  this  would  otherwise  involve 
the  loss  of  a  year,  the  examiners  are  empowered  to  declare  such  unsuccessful 
candidates  to  have  acquitted  theoiselves  so  as  to  deserve  an  Ordinary  Degree, 
or  to  be  excused  from  the  first  of  the  two  examinations  required  for  the 
Ordinary  Degree.    In  the  latter  case  the  delay  is  reduced  to  six  months,  v 

Loan  Trip09. 

The  Law  Tripos  Examination  and  the  Historical  Tripos  Examination  were 
first  held  according  to  new  Regulations  in  1875.  That  for  the  Law  Tripos 
commenced  on  the  second  Monday  in  December.  Students  who  gain 
honors  in  it  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  to  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  at  their  option.  Papers  are  allotted  to  (1)  General  and 
Comparative  Jurisprudence,  (2)  Passages  for  Translation,  taken  from  the 
sources  of  Roman  Law,  (8)  Questions  on  Roman  Law  and  its  History,  (4)  the 
English  Law  of  Personal  Property,  (5;  the  English  Law  of  Real  Property, 
(6)  English  Criminal  Law,  (7)  the  Legal  and  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, (8)  Public  International  Law,  (9)  Essays  on  Problems  on  the  subjects  of 
examination.  A  list  of  books  will  from  time  to  time  be  recommended  to 
candidates  for  examination.  The  names  of  those  who  deserve  Honors  will 
be  arranjg^  in  three  classes  in  order  of  merit ;  and  unsuccessful  candidates 
may  be  allowed  the  Ordinary  B.  A.  degree,  or  be  excused  the  earlier  of  the 
two  examinations  for  it,  provided  that  no  such  student  is  to  be  allowed  the 
Ordinary  B.  A.,  unless  he  satisfies  the  examiners  in  at  least  four  papers. 

Siftoriedl  Tr^po$, 

The  examination  for  the  Historical  Tripos,  (Honors  in  which  will  entitle  to 
the  B.  A.  degree,)  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  Papers 
are  allotted  to  (1)  English  History;  (2),  (3),  (4),  special  subjeets,  to  be 
selected,  generally  speaking,  from  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  History, 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  chief  original  sources:  one  of  these  special 
subjects  to  be  always  taken  from  English  History;  (5)  Principles  of  Political 
Philosophy  and  of  General  Jurisprudence;  (6)  Constitutional  Law  and  Con- 
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fltitutional  History ;  (7)  Politksl  Economy  and  Seonomlc  Hktory ;  (8)  PubUo 
International  Law  in  connection  with  aeleeied  Treaties;  (9)  Subjects  for 
Essays.  Lists  of  books  recommended  may  from  time  to  time  be  publisbed, 
boolvs  in  other  langna^i^  than  English  notbein|(  ezclnded.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  who  deserve  Honors  are  to  be  arranged  in  three  classes  In  order  of 
merit ;  and  nnsnccessfnl  candidates  for  Honon  may  be  allowed  the  Ordinary 
B.  A.  degree,  or  be  excused  the  earlier  of  the  two  examlnatSons  for  It 

Thtdlogieal  Dr^pm, 

Honors  in  the  Theological  Tripos  entitle  to  admission  to  the  B.  A.  degree. 
The  examination  for  this  Tripos  b^ns  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  It  lasts  six  days, 
and  embraces  general  papers  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Oracle  New  Testa- 
ment, special  papers  on  selected  books  (partly  fixed,  partly  Tariable,)  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Oreek  Testament,  selected 
works  of  Oreek  and  Latin  Ecclesiastical  writers  and  modem  Theological 
writers,  Lituigiology,  the  ancient  Creeds,  ahd  the  Confessions  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  with  special  reference  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  the  first  Six  Centuries,  and  of  other  selected 
periods;  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  History  of  Doctrine  during  the 
periods.  In  the  papers  on  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek  Scriptures  questions  of 
Criticism  and  Introduction  relating  to  the  different  Scriptures  and  of  Jewish 
History  are  included,  as  well  as  passages  testing  the^andldate's  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Oreek.  The  names  of  those  who  pass  with  credit  are  placed 
in  three  classes,  the  names  in  each  class  being  In  alphabetical  order. 

SemlHc  amd  Indian  Ltmguagea, 

There  remain  two  other  Triposes,  Honors  in  which  are  a  title  to  the  B.  A. 
degree,  yiz.,  that  for  Semitic  Languages,  and  that  for  Indian  Languages. 
Special  facilities  are  given  to  students  who  have  already  obtained  Honors  in 
another  Tripos,  and  wish  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  either  of 
these,  a  longer  interval  being  allowed  to  Intervene  than  between  any  two  of 
the  other  Triposes.  The  examinations  In  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Indian 
Languages  were  first  held  in  1875.  That  for  the  Semitic  Languages  Tripos 
will  beg^  on  the  Wednesday  next  after  the  general  B.  A.  admission  In 
January.  It  will  extend  over  seven  days,  in  Arabic,  Hebrew  (biblical  and 
post-biblical),  Syriac,  and  Biblical  Chaldee,  selected  books  and  parts  of  books 
are  proposed  as  special  subjects  of  examination ;  but  in  the  first  three  of 
these  languages  translation  from  unspecified  books  and  composition  are  also 
included.  Papers  are  also  set  In  the  Comparative  Orammar  and  the  Liieraiy 
History  of  the  Semitic  Languages  with  special  reference  to  a  list  of  books 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  names  of  those  who  gain  Honors  will  be 
placed  In  three  classes,  with  alphabetical  order  In  each  class.  No  student 
will  be  placed  In  the  first  class  who  has  not  exhibited  a  competent  knowledge 
of  two  t)f  the  three  languages,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and  also  of  the 
Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. 

The  Indian  Languages  Tripos  Examination  will  begin  on  the  Thursday  next 
but  one  succeeding  the  general  B.  A.  admission  in  January.  It  will  extend  over 
seven  days.  In  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Hindustani  selected  books  and  parts  of 
books  are  proposed  as  special  subjects ;  but  In  each  language  translation 
from  unspecified  books  and  composition  are  Included ;  and,  besides  papers 
on  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  Orammar,  the  Comparative  Orammar  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper.  Finally, 
there  is  a  paper  on  the  History  of  the  Indian  Languages,  Literature,  and 
Philosophy.  The  names  of  those  who  gain  Honors  will  be  placed  in  three 
Classes,  those  In  each  class  being  arranged  alphabetically. 
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80  mnch  tfafiD  of  the  eraminatioiig  by  which  Degrees  in  Arts  iiuiy  he  ob- 
tained. Bat  it  is  to  be  nndentood  thst  many  of  the  Honor  Examinations 
are  frequently  undergone  solely  for  honor,  and  by  students  who  have  already 
graduated.  Most  of  the  Coll^^  in  fllling  up  Tacant  Fellowships  are  princi- 
pally guided  in  the  choice  of  men  by  the  distinctions  they  have  won.  This  is 
in  many  eases  a  main  Inducement  to  graduate  in  the  Triposes,  especially  those 
in  Kathematics  and  Classics.  The  other  Triposes  win  their  way  gradually  to 
such  recognition  on  the  part  of  Colleges.  Each  has  its  Importance  also  with 
persons  outside  the  University.  Many  men  who  do  not  aim  at  a  fellowship 
are  glad  to  win  some  distinction  and  a  degree  together,  and  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  these  Triposes  in  preference  to  the  Poll  examinations. 

UVIYBBSITT  SCBOLABtBIPS  XSD  XXBIBITIOBS. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  examinations  held  by  the  University.  It 
adjudges  every  year  a  large  number  of  Prizes  and  Scholarships  which  have 
been  founded  by  private  munificence.  Of  University  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions there  are  fourteen  foundations,  which  are  as  follows : 

ScaoiABaMtPB.—Clatrie8,'~Cn,Ytn%  ilx,  value  480  per  annom ;  Battles*,  one,  valae 
JttOy  £86  per  annum ;  firowne*s,  one,  value  £sn  per  tmmm ;  Davies*!,  one,  value  £tO 
per  annnm;  Pitt,  one.  value  JM6  per  aanam;  Potsod,  one,  £7Q  per  annum ;  Wad 
oingbm,  one,  valne  £M>  per  annnm. 

(^oMiet  and  Math€maHei.^Bt\\%  eMit,  value  £m  per  annum ;  Barneses,  one,  valu% 
£80  per  amram ;  Abbott,  two,  valae  jBWper  ammm. 

Medrtw.—TjprbhVB,  tiz,  value  £80,  £80  per  annum. 

7%«olt»gv.--OroflBe*8,  three,  value  £80  per  annum. 

JhiemaHonal  Zaw.— WheweU^e,  etriit,  valne  £100,  £60  per  ammm. 

BUtory  (tupedaUy  ExUti<u(Ueah''-ughtiooi%  three,  value  nearly  £70  per  annnm. 

ExnniTioHS.— X«<fWiomy.— Sheepshanks^  one,  vane  £80  per  annum ;  Lnm]ey\ 
flve^  value,  £15  per  annum. 

Of  the^  Claasical  Scholarahlps  one  at  least  is  adjudged  every  year,  and  as 
th^  are  open  to  Unndeigraduates  of  every  College,  and  of  no.  College,  and 
most  of  them  to  Undergraduates  of  every  year,  there  ia  a  great  gathering  oi 
Classical  men  to  this  contest.  Even  those  who  have  little  hope  of  winning 
the  price  may  distinguish  themselves  so  much  as  to  attract  notice,  and  thf 
rest  are  glad  to  accustom  themselves  to  examination,  and  to  see  how  much 
they  can  do.  The  regulations  affecting  these  Scholarships  differ  in  mlnoi 
points,  for  which  the  CaUndar  or  the  OrdlnaMoiies  must  be  consulted.  It  if 
peculiar  to  the  Porson  Scholarship  that  no  student  is  eligible  for  it  who  has 
resided  more  than  live  terms.  The  papers  set  do  not  differ  widely  from  most 
of  thoe  of  the  CIssslcal  Tripos;  but  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  greater 
value  is  attached  in  the  election  to  brilliancy  and  elegance  of  scholarship 
than  in  the  latter.    The  examination  comes  on  at  the  end  of  January. 

Of  the  Bell  Scholarships  two  are  annually  adjudged.  They  are  confined  to 
students  in  their  first  year,  and  to  the  sons  of  clergymen,  unless  none  such 
present  themselves.  In  case  of  equality  the  poorer  candidate  is  preferred. 
The  scholar  binds  himself  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  examination  commences  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  and  the  election  takes  place  on  the  Priday  after  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 

For  the  Thomas  Barnes  Scholarship  candidates  must  be  Undergraduates  In 
the  first  year,  and  must  have  been  educated  on  the  Foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  St  Paul's  School,  or  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  have  eome  to  the  University  from  one  of  those  Schools.  In  the 
absence  of  fit  candidates  with  this  quaUfieatton,  other  Undeigraduates  in 
their  first  year  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition  for  that  turn  only. 
The  sdiolar  binds  himself  to  take  the  B.  A.  degree  in  the  r^^lar  manner. 

Candidates  for  the  Abbott  Scholsrshlps  must  be  Undergraduates  In  their 
first  year,  and  among  them  sons  or  orphans  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  University  Education  are  to  be  chosen,  if  there  be  any  sufficiently  de- 
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serving ;  if  not,  sona  of  Laymen,  being  Undeigradnates  who  stand  in  need  of 
attistance,  may  be  chosen.  Other  things  being  eqoal,  candidates  bom  in 
West  Riding  of  the  Connty  of  Toik  are  to  have  the  preference.  The  Exam- 
ination commences  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  Second  Sunday  in  Lent 
Neither  of  these  Scholarships  is  tenable  with  a  Bell  Scholarship  or  with  the 
Barnes  Scholarship. 

The  Tyrwhitt  Scholarships  for  Hebrew  are  open  only  to  Graduates.  Except 
the  Crosse  Scholarship,  which  includes  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  prize,  and  a  few 
prizes  at  particular  Colleges,  this  is  the  only  reward  of  a  pecuniary  kind 
offered  at  Cambridge  for  Oriental  Studies.  The  examination  commences 
annually  on  the. second  Wednesday  in  May;  persons  intending  to  be  candi- 
dates are  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  May  1st. 

The  Crosse  Scholarships  for  Dlrinlty  are  also  confined  to  Graduates.  The 
Xxamination  takes  place  annually  after  the  division  of  the  Miehaelmas  Term. 

The  Whewell  Scholarships  for  International  Law  are  open  to  all  persons 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Every  person  elected  is  entitled,  and,  if  not 
already  a  member  of  some  College  in  Cambridge,  is  required  to  become  a 
member  of  Trinity  College.  Each  Scholar  must  reside,  unless  he  hold  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  appointment  nnder  the  Crown,  or  have  obtained 
express  leave  of  non-residence  from  the  Master  and  Seniors  of  Trinity  Collie. 

Candidates  for  the  Lightfoot  Scholarships  must  have  resided  at  least  one 
year  at  the  University,  must  be  still  in  residence  or  have  taken  their  first 
degree,  and  must  be  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  Examination  con- 
sists of  three  parts :  (a)  a  selected  portion  of  History,  studied,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  origlhal  sources;  (&)  subjects  for  essays;  (e)  questions  taken 
from  or  suggested  by  certain  specified  books.  For  details  the  Caiendar  must 
be  consulted.  Besides  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate,  the  Examiners 
may  make  honorable  mention  of  others. 

The  Sheepshanks  Astronomical  Exhibition  binds  the  student  who  wins  It  to 
become  a  member  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  tenable  for  three  years  on  condi- 
tion of  residence  or  permission  obtained  to  be  absent  It  has  been  awarded 
six  times  in  fifteen  years.  This  Exhibition,  the  two  Smith  Prizes,  and  the 
Adams  and  Sedgwick  Prizes  are  the  only  pecuniary  rewards  offered  by  the 
University  for  Science  of  any  kind,  but  some  of  the  Colleges  award  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships  for  Science. 

The  Lumley  Exhibitions  are  for  Scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  educated  in  the  school  founded  by  Elisabeth,  Viscountess  Lum- 
ley, at  Thornton,  in  the  County  of  Tork,  or  in  default  of  such,  to  others,  not 
exceeding  five  In  number,  who  should  bo  nominated  by  the  respective  Con- 
Tocations  of  the  said  Universities. 

If  the  competition  in  the  Mathematical  Honor  Examination  be  still  some- 
what keener  than  in  the  Classical,  on  the  other  hand  the  Classical  men  have 
more  opportunities  of  competing  for  University  distinctions,  as  marked  by 
the  following 

tnmrBBSiTT  pbizss  avd  mbdals. 

The  Chancellor's  two  gold  Classical  Medals,  Talue  fifteen  guineas  each,  are 
awarded  each  year  to  two  students  qualified  to  be  candidates  for  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  that  year.  The  Examination  takes  place  after  the  Classical  Honor 
Examination,  and  is  similar  in  kind.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  two 
Medallists,  the  Examiners  may  publish  a  list  of  highly  dlstinscuished  candi- 
dates. 

The  Members*  Latin  Efsay  Prize,  of  thirty  guineas,  is  open  annually  for 
competition  to  all  members  of  the  University  who  are  not  of  suflScient  stand- 
ing to  be  created  Masters  of  Arts  or  Law,  or  who,  being  Students  of  Medicine, 
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fire  of  not  more  than  soTen  ycara^  sUnding  from  Matriculation.  No  student 
"Who  has  gained  this  prixe  can  be  elected  again  to  the  same.  The  subject  is 
given  out  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  Term,  and  the  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  priyately  on  or  before  Uie  tenth  day  of  November  in  the 
following  manner,  "which  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  all  similar  com- 
positions. A  motto  is  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Essay,  and  it  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sealed  paper,  bearing  the  same  motto  on  the  outside,  and  enclos- 
ing another  paper  folded  and  having  the  candidate's  name  and  College  written 
'witliin.  All  these  papers,  except  the  one  containing  the  name  of  the  winner, 
are  destroyed  unopened.  The  candidate  must  send  In  nothing  written  in  his 
own  handwriting.    The  Prize  Essay  Is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  University. 

Sir  W.  Browne's  three  gold  Medals,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas  each,  are 
awarded  annually  to  three  Undergraduates  in  the  following  manner:  the  first 
for  the  best  Greek  Ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho,  the  second  for  the  best  Latin 
Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace^  the  third  for  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams, 
the  former  after  the  manner  of  the  Anthologia,  the  latter  after  the  model  of 
MartiaL  The  subjects  are  given  out  at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  Term ; 
the  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in,  as  above,  before  the  30th  of  April.  The  Greek 
Ode  is  not  to  exceed  twenty-five,  nor  the  Latin  Ode  thirty  stanzas. 

The  Porson  Prize,  of  one  or  more  Greek  books,  is  annually  awarded  for  the 
best  translation  into  Greek  Verse,  made  by  a  resident  Undergraduate,  of  a 
proposed  passage  in  any  standard  i£nglish  poet.  The  exercises,  distinctly 
-written  and  accentuated,  and  accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin  Prose  version  ot 
tlie  Greek,  must  be  sent  in,  as  above,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before 
March  31st.  If  the  passage  be  from  a  tragedy,  the  metre  of  the  translation 
must  be  the  ordinary  Iambic  Trimeter  or  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  as  used  by  the 
Greek  Tragedians ;  if  from  a  Comedy,  the  metre  of  ■  Aristophanes. 

The  Powis  Gold  Medal  is  adjudged  annually  for  the  best  poem  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  lines  in  Latin  hexameter  verse,  written  by  an  Under- 
graduate, who  sliall  be  on  the  day  on  which  the  exercises  must  be  sent  in, 
i,  e.,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  at  least  in  the  course  of  his  second  term  of 
residence.  ' 

The  Hare  Prize  is  awarded  for  an  English  dissertation  on  a  subject  taken 
from  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  History,  political  or  literar}'^,  or  from  the 
history  of  Greek  or  Roman  Philosophy.  The  candidates  are  to  be  Grad- 
uates of  not  more  than  ten  years'  standing.  The  prize  is  adjudged  once 
in  four  years.  The  subject  Is  announced  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  the  Essays 
are  required  to  be  sent  in  by  the  Easter  Term  succeeding.  The  successful 
candidate'  receives  £60,  and  prints  his  essay. 

The  Harness  Prize  is  adjudged  once  in  three  years  to  an  Undergraduate,  or 
Graduate  of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing  from  his  first  degree,  who 
shall  compose  the  best  English  Essay  upon  some  subject  connected  with 
Shakespearian  literature.  The  subject  Is  to  be  given  out  before  the  division 
of  the  Easter  Term,  and  the  exercises  sent'  in  on  or  before  the  Slst  day  of 
January  next  following.    The  prize  is  £15,  and  the  winner  prints  his  essay. 

The  Le  Bas  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for  an  English  Essay  on  a  subject  of 
General  Literature,  such  subject  to  be  occasionally  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  history,  institutions  and  probable  destinies  and  prospects  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire.  The  candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  the  University,  who 
are  not  of  more  than  three  years'  standing  from  their  first  degree.  The 
subject  is  to  be  announced  before  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and 
the  Essays  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  before  the  end  of  the  next 
ensuing  Easter  Term.  The  successful  essay  is  to  be  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  author,  who  receives  £60  as  the  value  of  the  prize. 
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The  Membera'  English  Essay  Prize  Is  of  the  same  value,  and  giTen  under  the 
same  conditions  as  their  Latin  Essay  Prize.  The  subject  proposed  for  the 
English  Essay  must  be  one  connected  with  British  History  or  Literature 

For  the  encouragement  of  English  Poetry  we  have  the  Chancellor's  English 
Medal,  a  gold  medal  annually  adjudged  for  the  best  English  Ode  or  Poem  in 
-heroic  verse,  composed  by  a  resident  Undergraduate.  The  exercises  are  not 
to  exceed  200  lines,  and  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-chancellor  on  or  before 
the  Slst  of  March.  The  compositions  by  whicii  this  Prize,  the  Porson  Prize, 
the  Browne  Medals,  and  the  Powis  Medal  have  been  won,  are  recited  in  the 
Senate  House  by  their  respective  authors  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Seatonian  Prize,  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject,  is  only 
open  to  Masters  of  Arts. 

The  Cams  Greelc  Testament  Prizes,  two  Id  number,  are  open,  the  one  to  all 
Graduates  in  Arts  or  Law  who  are  not  of  sufileient  standing  to  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  Master,  and  to  students  in  Medicine  who  shall  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  In  Medicine,  and  are  not  of  more 
than  seven  years*  standing  from  matriculation ;  the  other  to  all  Undergrad- 
uates or  Bachelors-designate  in  Arts  or  Law  who  are  not  of  sufficient  standing 
to  be  admitted  by  Inauguration  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts  or  Law. 
The  examination  for  the  former  takes  place  early  in  Octot)er,  that  for  the 
latter  on  the  Thursday  after  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term.  Each 
examination  lasts  a  single  day,  two  papers  being  set  with  translation  and 
questions  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament  No 
successful  candidate  can  compete  a  second  time. 

Tlie  Scholefield  Prize  is  given  for  the  best  knowledire  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  Septuagint  It  is  open  to  Bachelors  who  have  gained  a  place  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Theological  Tripos  for  that  year. 

Dr.  Jeremie^s  Septuagint  Prizes,  two  in  number,  are  open  for  competition 
to  all  members  of  the  University,  who,  having  commenced  residence,  are  not 
of  more  than  three  years*  standing  from  their  first  degree.  The  examination 
is  concluded  in  one  day.  Due  notice  is  given  of  the  day,  which  is  always  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Michaelmas  Term.  Special  subjects  for  examination  in 
each  year  are  announced  in  the  previous  year,  and  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Septuogint  version,  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  works  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  and  other  Hellenistic  writings  The  examination  is 
directed  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  selected  books.  It  embraces 
translations  and  questions  on  the  history,  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
books,  on  the  relation  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  Hebrew  or^^inal,  and 
on  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  versions. 

The  Hebrew  Prize  Is  given  for  the  best  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  Theological  Tripos  Examination,  a  paper  is  set  to  those  candidates 
for  Honors  in  the  Theological  Tripos  who  may  with  to  g<^  in  for  it,  but 
marks  obtained  In  it  are  not  taken  Into  account  in  determining  the  places  In 
the  Tripos.  This  paper  contains  grammatical  questions  in  Hchrew,  and 
pieces  for  pointing  and  for  translation  into  Hebrew.  The  best  competitor  m 
this  paper  who  has  also  gained  a  place  in  the  first  class  in  the  Theological 
Tripos  receives  the  Hebrew  Prize.  Besides  awarding  the  Prize,  the  Exam- 
iners also  publish  a  list  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Hebrew. 

The  Evans  Prize  is  given  annually  to  that  student  among  the  candidates  for 
Honors  in  the  Theological  Tripos,  who,  being  in  the  first  class  in  tiic  Tripos, 
is  judged  by  the  Examiners  to  stand  first  in  the  papers  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 

The  Norrisian  Prize  is  adjudged  once  In  five  years  for  the  best  Prose  Essay 
on  a  sacred  subject    The  subject  la  announced  on  or  before  December  1st. 
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and  the  exercises  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-chancellor  on  or  before  the  80th 
of  April  following,  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  motto,  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  candidates  are  Graduates  of  not  more  than  thirteen  years*  stand- 
ing from  admission  to  their  degrees.  The  Essays  must  contain  nothing  conr 
trary  to  Uie  Liturgy,  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
successful  one  is  printed  and  published.    The  value  of  the  prize  is  £60. 

The  Httlscan  Prbee,  value  £80,  is  adjudged  annually  for  the  best  English 
Dissertation  on  Christian  Evidences  written  by  a  member  of  the  University 
under  the  degree  or  standing  of  M.  A.  The  subject  is  announced  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  the  dissertations  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or 
to  the  Master  of  Trinity  or  St  John's,  on  or  before  the  30th  of  the  ensuing 
October.  The  successful  essay  is  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author. 
The  prize  cannot  be  won  twice  by  the  same  man. 

The  Rayc  Prize,  value  £60,  Is  adjudged  once  in  four  years  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish DissertaUon  upon  some  subject  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  or 
to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  or  important  points  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Tho 
competition  is  open  to  Graduates  of  not  more  than  ten  years'  standing  from 
their  first  degree.  The  subject  is  announced  in  December,  and  the  exercises 
must  be  sent  iii  on  or  before  the  Slst  of  the  following  October.  The  success- 
ful essay  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  author. 

The  Maitland  Prize  is  adjudged  once  in  three  years  for  the  best  Essay  on 
aome  subject  connected  witli  Missions  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
it  is  open  to  Graduates  of  not  more  than  ten  years'  standing  from  their  first 
degrees.  The  subject  is  announced  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  a2d  exercises 
must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  the  following  November.  The 
successful  competitor  receives  £90,  and  pays  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  Bumey  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  Essay  **  on  some  moral 
or  metaphysical  subject,  on  the  Existence,  Nature,  and  Attributes  of  God,  or 
on  the  Truth  and  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  successful  can- 
didate receives  about  £110,  and  is  required  to  print  his  essay. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  mention  tho  Winchester  Reading  Prizes,  two  in 
each  year,  awarded  to  students  who  have  resided  not  less  than  eight  Terms, 
nor  more  than  fourteen,  and  have  fulfilled  certain  other  conditions,  for  the 
best  reading  in  public  of  passages  of  English  books,  some  of  which  arc  an- 
nounced beforehand.  The  English  Bible  and  the  Litui^gy  are  always  included 
in  the  special  list  of  books  from  which  passages  may  be  chosen. 

The  Smith's  Prizes,  value  £23  each,  adjudged  annually  to  two  commencing 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  the  best  proficients  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy. The  examination  takes  place  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Honor  List,  and  frequently  helps  to  adjust  the  doubtful  results. 

The  Adams  Prize,  awarded  every  two  years,  during  the  Michaelmas  Term, 
to  the  author  of  tlic  best  Essay  on  some  subject  of  Pure  Mathematics,  As- 
tronomy, or  other  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  open  to  all  persons 
who  have  at  any  time  been  admitted  to  a  d^i^ree  in  the  University.  The 
subject  is  announced  in  the  Lent  Term,  and  the  Essays  are  required  to  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  December  of  tlie  year  next  following,  In 
the  same  form  as  that  prescribed. above  for  other  compositions. 

The  Sedgwick  Prize  is  given  every  third  year  for  the  best  Essay  on  some 
subject  in  Geology  or  the  kindred  sciences.  The  course  of  proceedings  Is 
thus  illustrated.  In  the  Lent  Term,  1874,  the  subject  for  the  next  Essay  was 
given  out;  the  exercises  must  be  sent  In  to  the  Registrary  on  or  before 
October  1st,  1876,  in  the  usual  form  and  manner,  and  the  Prize  is  awarded  In 
the  Lent  Term  of  1877;  at  the  same  time  the  subject  for  the  next  Essay  must 
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be  given  out;  and  so  on,  every  third  year.  Each  candidate  most  be  a 
(graduate  of  the  Univeralty  and  have  resided  sixty  days  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  at  the  time  the  essay  is  sent  in.    The  prise  is  about  £80. 

For  Law,  a  gold  medal  is  given  annually  by  the  Chancellor,  the  examination 
commencing  on  the  third  Monday  after  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  Such 
persons  may  become  candidates  as  have  passed  the  examinations  necessary 
for  the  Bachelor^s  degree  in  Arts  or  La^,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  standing  to 
become  Masters,  and  to  all  students  of  Medicine  of  not  more  than  seven 
years*  standing  from  matriculation,  who  have  passed  both  the  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  This  medal  cannot  be  won  twice. 
Books  to  be  studied  for  the  examination  are  assigned  and  announced  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Lent  Term  of  the  year  preceding. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  complete  list  of  the  rewards,  i>ecuniary 
and  tangible,  which  are  testowed  by  the  University.  Ho  is  not,  however,  to 
consider  this  synonymous  with  the  rewards  which  may  be  obtained  ai  the 
University.  The  Scholarships,  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  bestowed  by  the 
separate  Colleges  are  very  far  more  numerous;  and  no  one  of  the  prizes 
enumerated  above,  though  the  honor  of  winning  them  is  great  because  the 
competition  is  generally  large,  is  in  pecuniary  value  at  all  equal  to  an 
ordinary  College  Fellowship. 

COLLSGB  BBSOUBCBS  TO  KVCOURAOB  AKD  BBWABD  8CHOLAB8HIP. 

The  following  summary  view  is  drawn  up  from  the  **  Report  of  Uie  Corn- 
mis  loners  to  inquire  into  the  Property  and  Income  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Colleges  and  Halls  therein,*'  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  1874,  and  from  the  official  University  Calendar  for  that  year. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  different  Colleges  in  Cambridge  possess : 

858  Fellowships-^Senlor  and  Junior,  ranging  from  9  in  the  smallest  to  56 
in  the  largest  and  richest  College,  with  a  total  cash  income  of  £102,976. 
Each  Fellowship  receives  from  £350  to  £800  a  year,  besides  chambers,  and 
income  from  various  offices  oi|  examination  and  instruction  open  to  the 
resident  incumbents. 

19  College  Headships,  which  are  all  In  the  gift  of  the  Fellows,  and  ar^ 
among  the  prospecUve  rewards  of  College  Scholarship,  with  an  aggregate 
income  of  £20,416. 

550  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  tenable  from  2  to  6  years,  and  yielding 
from  £20  to  £80  a  year,  or  a  total  sum  of  over  £24,80a 

600  Prizes  in  Money,  Books,  or  Medals,  to  the  cash  value  of  over  £2,000. 

60  College  Tutorships,  Assistants,  and  Lectureships,  deriving  from  the 
tuition  fees  paid  by  1,726  UndergnuSuates  (and  trust  funds  for  this  purpose,) 
more  than  £Sa,O0O. 

80  Private  Tutors,  In  no  way  recognized  by  College  or  University  statutes, 
but  for  whose  training  not  less  than  £40,000  are  paid  annually  by  Under- 
graduates. 

811  Church  Benefices,  all  in  the  gift  of  the  College  authorities,  and 'to 
all  of  which  Cambridge  men  and  Fellows  are  sure  to  succeed,  with  the  annual 
value  of  £186,000. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Masterships  and  Teacherships  of  a  huge  number 
of  Grammar  and  Preparatory  Schools,  as  well  as  positions  of  private  and 
family  tutorship,  which  are  traditionally  the  inheritance  of  Cambridge 
Graduates  in  Honors. 

The  policy  of  loading  particular  studies  with  such  inducements  for  their 
prosecution,  and  of  attaching  such  laiige  pecuniary  and  life-long  rewards  to 
the  highest  success  in  certain  examinations,  is  at  war  with  the  great  principle 
of  University  study  as  he*d  in  Germany— liberty  of  instruction  to  student 
and  teacher,  and  operates  disastrously  on  both. 
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The  Univereitj  of  Cambridge  containe  17  Colleges  aqd  Halls,  each  goyenied 
by  its  own  regnlations,  subject  to  general  UDivenlty  laws,  and  all  furnishiog 
members  for  the  goyemment  of  the  UniTersity. 

GOLLBaXS  A3n>  HALLS. 

Caius,  OB  GoKViLLB  XKD  Caiub  Collbob,  founded  originally  in  1348  under 
the  ilame  of  GonviUe  Hall,  which  was  changed  to  that  of  Cains,  after  Dr. 
Caius,  who  in  1558  obtained  for  it  a  royal  charter  and  ref ounded  it  It  pos- 
sesses 80  Fellowships,  13  Senior  and  18  Junior,  which  are  awarded  among 
the  College  Graduates,  and  are  generally  tenable  for  10  yean,  marriage  notwith- 
standing. It  has  86  Scholarships  (tenable  until  the  scholar  is  of  sufficient  stand- 
ing to  take  the  B.  A.  d^rce),  consisting  of  0  of  602.,  0  of  40^.,  6  of  802.,  and  12 
of  20 '.  per  ann. ,  all  open.  The  College  has  also  4  Studentships  in  Medicine,  called 
the  Tancred  Studentships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  113'.  8s.,  and  tenable 
for  8  years.  Cains  College  has  the  patronage  of  19  benefices.  139  Undergrad- 
uates in  1871.  Matter:  Edwhi  Quest,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  rtaident:  B.  H.  Drury, 
M.A.     Tutor:  N  M.  Ferrers,  M.A. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  28^.  S».  M. ;  Pensioner,  77.  15t,  10(f. 
Rent,  8'.  to  10 .  per  ann. 

Clabe  Collbob  was  founded  In  1826  by  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  It 
possesses  17  Fellowships,  8  Senior  and  9  Junior,  generally  tenable  for  10  years. 
Open  to  B.A.*s  and  those  of  higher  degree,  without  restriction  as  to  marriage, 
and  obtainable  by  election  of  the  Master  and  Fellows.  It  has  24  Scholarships, 
8  of  60^.,  8  of  40/.,  and  8  of  20'.  per  ann.  74  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Pat- 
ronage, 17  benefices.  McuAtr:  Edward  Atldnson,  D.D.,  elected  in  1856.  Ju 
lor:  W.  Raymes,  M.A. 

Fees  on  admission :  2'. ;  Rent  from  32.  to  W.  a  year ;  B. A.,  8/.  IO9. 

Chbibt's  Collbob  was  founded  in  1505  upon  an  old  foundation  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  YII.  It  now  possesses  a  Master,  15  Fellows,  and  29  Schol- 
ars. The  Schohirships  consist  of  12  of  702.,  6  of  60'.,  11  of  30'.  per  ann.  16 
benefices  In  gift.  119  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Mitter:  James  Cartmell,  D.D., 
elected  1849.     7utor«;  John  PeUe,  M.A.,  W.  J.  Josling,  M.A. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  7L  8c  ;  Pensioner,  12.  ;  Sizar,  lOi. ; 
B.A.,4'.    Rent,  4^.  to  18'. 

Corpus  Chbibti  CoLLEGBwas  founded  in  1852,  and  now  consists  of  a  Mas- 
ter, 12  Fellows,  and  31  Schohirships ;  4  of  602.,  4  of  502.,  4  of  402,  6  of  30/.,  4 
of  25'.,  9  of  202.  per  ann.  8  of  these  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  Freshmen  most  distinguished  in  the  College  Examination  early  In  June, 
and  are  tenable  for  3  years.  11  benefices  in  gift  128  Undergraduates  in  1871. 
Matter:  James  Pulling,  D.p.     Tutor:  E.  H.  Perowne,  B.D. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Cpmmoner,  1/.  13«. ;  Pensioner,  16«.  6<i. ;  B.A., 
52.  U    Rent,  6\  to  182. 

DowNniG  Collbob,  founded  in  1800  under  Sir  G.  Downing^ s  will,  consists 
of  a  Master,  8  Professors,  and  at  least  8  Fellows,  besides  Foundation  and 
Minor  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  50'.  and  40/.  per  ann.  At  present  there  are 
only  4  Fellowships  and  2  benefices  in  gift  34  Undergraduates  In  1871.  Mas- 
ter: T.  Worsley,  D.D.,  elected  1886.  Profeteor  of  Lawt :  William  Lloyd  Birlc- 
beck,  M.A.  Tutort:  W.  B.  PilLe,  M.A.,  John  Perkins,  M.A.  Rent,  4'.  to  8/. 
per  Term. 

Emmaitubl  Collbob,  founded  in  1584  by  Sir  W.  Mlldmay,  possesses  12 
oi)en  Fellowships,  and  2  on  a  special  foundation  by  Sir  W.  Dixie.  It  has 
12  Scholarships  of  602.,  10  of  80'.  per  ann.,  and  others  of  smaller  sums,  besides 
Exhibitions  and  Prizes.  21  benefices,  etc..  In  gift  108  Undergraduates  in 
1871.    Mutter:  S.  G.  Phear,  B.D.,  elected  187L    Tutor:  J.  B.  Pearson,  M.A. 
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Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoaer,  62L  10s. ;  Pensioner,  IZ.  ISs. ;  BJL, 
4/.  lU    Rent,l«.  toa4J.  ayear. 

Jesus  Collbob,  founded  by  John  Alcock^  Bii(fiop  of  Ely,  in  1496,  possesses 
16  f oandation  open  Fellowships  and  nearly  40  Scholarships,  varying  from  bOL 
to  16'.  per  ann.,  besides  several  valuable  Prizes  to  deserving  students.  15  ben- 
efices in  gift.  91  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Matter:  6.  E.  Corrie,  D.D. 
Tutor:  H.  A.  Moi^gan,  M.A.,  and?  Lecturers  (2  in  Classics,  2  in  Mathematics, 
2  in  Divinity,  and  1  in  Hebrew). 

Fees  on  admission:  7«.  fid,;  B.A.,  8L  lit.    Rent,  9f.  to  1SL 

Kino's  Colleob,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441,  will  consist  of  a  Provost, 
46  Fellows,  and  48  Scholars.  24  of  the  Scholarships  (of  £80  each,  with  free 
tuition,)  belong  to  Eton  School,  and  24  will  be  open.  There  are  several  valu- 
able Prizes  and  Exhibitions  (of  £80  and  £50  eachV  89  benefices,  etc.,  in  gift 
48  Undergraduates  In  1871.  FrovoA:  Richard  Okes,  D.D.  rto-iVovoit:  An- 
drew Long,  M.A.    Tuior :  A.  A.  Leigh,  H.A.,  and  5  Lecturers. 

MAGDALBini  COLLEOE,  f  ouudcd  In  1519  by  Thomas  Lord  Audley,  possesses  8 
open  Fellowsliips,  12  Scholarships  varying  from  60^.  to  20f,  per  annum,  14 
Exhibitions  {701.  each)  and  Prizes.  7  benefices,  etc.  60  Undergraduates  in 
1871.  Matter:  The  Hon.  Latimer  Neville,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1863.  Tutort: 
Hynors  Bright,  M.  A.,  Pretident.    F.  Pattrick,  H.A.,  and  S  Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  6^. ;  Pensioner,  8/. ;  Sizar,  1/.  10^. 
Rent,  67.  to  24^. ;  B.A.,  SI.  U 

PxMBBOKB  CoLLBOB,  founded  in  1347  by  the  widow  of  Aymcr  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  possesses]  14  Foundation  open  Fellowships,  2  byc-Fcllow- 
ships,  and  24  Scholarships.  12  benefices  in  gift  50  Undcrgraduartes  in  1871. 
Matter:  J.  Power,  M.A.,  elected  1870.  Tutor:  C.  E.  Searle,  M.A.,  and  & 
Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission;  dt. ;  B.A:,  4/.  It.    Rent,  67.  to  10?.  a  year. 

Queen's  (Allege,  founded  in  1448  by  the  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  and  re- 
founded  by  the  consort  of  Edward  IV.,  consists  of  a  President  and  14  Foun- 
dation Fellows.  It  ^as  20  Scholarships,  ranging  from  50?.  to  30'.  per  ann., 
besides  6  Exhibitions  of  value.  10  benefices  in  gift  60  Undenijaduates  in 
1871.  Pretident:  George' Phillips,  D.D  ,  elected  1857.  Talor:  W.  M.  Cam- 
pion, B  D  ,  and  3  Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  12.  1«.  Sd. ;  Pensioner,  lit.  Id. ; 
B.  A.,  5Z  9t.ed     Rent,  91  to  16?.  a  year. 

Sidney  Sussex  College,  founded  in  1598,  consists  of  a  Master  and  at 
least  10  Fellowships,  all  open.  It  has  18  Foundation  Scholarships  of  40?.  per 
ann  ,  and  20  others  varying  from  50?.  to  10?  per  ann  ,  besides  8  Exhibitions 
and  several  Prizes.  7  benefices  in  gift  59  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Ma>ter: 
Robert  Phelps,  D.D  ,  elected  1843.  Tutor:  J  C..W.  E'Hs,  M.A  ,  and  7  Lecturers. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  3?.  38. ;  Pensioner,  2^.  2«  ;  Sizar,  1?. 
10s. ;  B.A  ,  3?.  l&i.    Rent,  from  7?.  to  16?  a  year. 

8  Catharine's  College,  founded  in  1478  by  Dr  R  Wode'arkc,  (Hiance'- 
lor  of  the  University,  consists  of  a  Master  and  9  Fe'lows  It  possesses  24 
open  Scholarships,  varying  from  50'.  to  25^.  per  ann  ,  with  rooms  free.  Pat- 
ronage of  5  appointments.  63  Undergraduates  in  1871.  Matter:  C.  K. 
Robinson.  D.D.,  elected  in  1861.  P.-etidcnt  and  Tvlor:  E.  T.  S.  Carr,  M.A., 
and  3  Assistants. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fe!low-^ommoner,  IZ.  lOs.  td. ;  Pensioner,  13«.  6i. ;  Si- 
zar, 7«.  6(t ;  B. A.,  4?.  2*.     Rents,  7/.  to  12?. 

S.  John's  College,  founded  in  1511  by  Mat^i^ret,  mother  of  Henry  YII., 
foundress  of  Christ's,  consists  of  a  Master,  56  Fellows,  60  Foundation  Schol- 
ars, 50?.  per  ann.,  and  8  Minor  Scholars,  40?.  per  ann.,  both  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  being  open  to  all  British  subjects.    It  has  a'so  Law  and  Divin- 
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ity  Studentships,  3  of  the  former  worth  1502.  per  ann.,  tenable  4  years ;  a  He- 
brew Bcholarshlp  of  33f.  i)er  ann.,  tenable  3  years,  and  several  yaluabie  Exhibi- 
tions. 51  benefices  in  gift  and  several  Schools.  33  J  Undci*graduates  in  J871. 
Maaer:  W.  H.  Batcson,  D.D.,  elected  1857.  P,t&idaU:  Stephen  Parkinson, 
B.D.  Tutors:  F.  G.  Bonney,  B.D.,  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  J.  E.  Sandys,  V.A., 
F.  C.  Wall,  M.A.;  6  Lecturers  in  Mathematics,  5  in  Classics,  2  in  Natural 
Science,  and  5  in  other  studies. 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  52.  8^. ;  Pensioner,  2^  Zs, ;  Sizar,  12. 
Ijr.  fid. ;  B.  A.,  5^  2s.    Rent,  from  10/.  to  222.  a  year. 

S.  Peter's  College,  founded  in  1257  by  Hugh  de  Ba^sham,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
will  consist  of  a  Master,  14  Fellows,  23  Scholars,  and  an  open  Scholarship 
Fund  for  deserving  students.  12  benefices  in  gift  50  Undergraduates  in  187L 
Moi'ter:  U.  W.  Cookson,  D.D.     ThUit:  J.  Porter,  M.A.,  and  two  assistants. 

Fees  on  admission  :  Fellow-Commoner,  132.  ISs,  lOd. ;  Pensioner,  22.  12.9. ; 
B. A.,  r>\    Rent,  from  6\  to  262.  a  year. 

Trinxtt  College,  founded  in  1546,  endowed  by  Henry  YIII.,  consists  of  a 
Master,  60  Fellows,  74  Scholars,  and  6  Minor  Scholars  on  the  Foundation.  It 
has  numerous  Exhibitions  from  Westminster,  S.  PauFs,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Warwick  Schools,  and  16  Stzarships  worth  162.  per  ann.  each,  besides  sub-Si- 
zarships  and  many  Prizes.  65  benefices  in  gift  571  Undergraduates  in  1871. 
Master:  Wil  iamH.  Thomson,  D.D.  Vice-Master:  H.  J.  Hotham,  M.A.  Tutors: 
E  W.  Blorc,  M.A.,  R  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  J.  Prior,  M.A.,  C.  Trotter,  M.A.,  and 
ten  assistant  tutors,  and  9  Lecturers  in  as  many  subjects. 

Fees  oa  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  122.  58.  6i. ;  Pensioner,  52. ;  Sizar, 
22.  15<. ;  B.  A.,  1'.  12».    Rent,  from  92  to  30/.  a  year. 

Trinity  Hall,  founded  in  1350,  for  the  study  of  Law,  by  Bishop  Bateman, 
possesses  13  Fellowships,  10  of  which  are  lay  (not  vacated  by  marriage),  16 
Scho-arships,  4  Law  Studentships  of  50-  per  ann.,  tenable  for  3  years,  2  Ex- 
hlbiUous,  and  many  Prizes.  9  benefices  in  gift  95  Undergraduates  in  1871. 
Master:  Thomas  C.  Ge7dart,  LL.D.  Vice- Master :  Henry  Latham,  M.A. 
Tukfr :  E.  (  arpenter,  and  3  Lecturers  (2  in  Classics  and  1  in  Law). 

Fees  on  admission :  Fellow-Commoner,  42. ;  Pensioner,  32. ;  B.A.,  82.  Bent, 
from  122.  to  24'.  a  year. 

non-collegiatb  students  of  the  univbrsitt. 

Previously  to  the  year  1858  no  Student  could  be  admitted  a  Member  of  the 
University  who  was  not  entered  on  the  Boards  of  a  College.  In  that  year  Stat- 
utes were  confirmed  providing  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  Hostels 
for  the  reception  of  Students  who  should  be  matriculated  and  admitted  to  all 
the  privi*e^es  of  the  University  without  being  of  necessity  entered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Col-ege.    No  such  Hostel,  however,  is  now  in  existence. 

In  the  year  1^9  a  Statute  was  confirmed  in  accordance  with  which  Students 
may  be  admitted  Members  of  the  University  without  being  Members  of  any 
College  or  Hostel.  Such  Students  keep  Terms  by  residing  in  Cambridge  with 
their  parents  or  in  lodgings  duly  licensed,  and  are  entitled  to  be  matricu'ated, 
examined  and  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  sta^ 
tus  and  privileges  as  Students  who  are  Members  of  Colleges.  They  arc  u>  der 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chanceltor  and  Proctors,  and  are  required  to  pay 
due  obedience  to  a' I  academical  regulations. 

caution  MONET  AND  COLLEGE  FEES. 

Every  student  pays  on  admission  to  any  Co'lego  caution  money — 502.  if  a 
Nobleman,  25/.  as  Fellow-Commoner,  152.  as  Pensioner,  and  10'.  as  Sizar ; 
besides  an  admission  fee  to  the  College,  a  matriculation  fee  for  the  registering 
on  the  above  scale  of  15^.,  10,  5,  0,  besides  the  tcrmiua^  payments  for  tuition  of 
132.,  10,  6,  2. 
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Each  person  who  takes  his  degree  pays  (1)  a  fee  to  the  UniTemty,  (2)  a  tc% 
to  the  College,  and  (8)  a  fee  to  the  Pnelector ;  and  (4)  those  who  proceed  4o  a 
Degree  of  Arts,  without  taking  Honors,  must  pay  an  additional  fee  of  £3  8a. 
for  one  course  of  University  Professorial  Lectures. 

UnivenUy  and  College  Fees  for  J)\fertnt  Degrea. 

The  College  Fees  vary  from  £1 1^.  to  £4  12«.,  and  the  fee  to  the  Pnclector 

is  generally  £1 1«.    The  University  Fees  arc : 

£  ft.  d. 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.  A  or  L.B.  at  f^cneral  admission 7  0  0 

On  admission  to  tho  degree  of  B.A.  or  L.B.  at  any  other  time 10  10   0 

On  admission  to  the  dugreo  of  M.A.  or  L.M.  whether  a  Fellow  or  not... .. .  12  0  o 

On  admission  to  the  dc^reo  of  S.TB.,M.B.,  or  Mu8.  B 8  0   0 

■  On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.B.  when  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 2  0  0 

On  Sidmi»i\on  ad  jfraclMzndurn  in  medicin a 2  0  0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  S.T. P.  or  L.D 20  0   0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  vrhctber  a  B.M.  or  a  M.A 30  0   0 

Oq  admistnlon  to  tho  degree  of  Miis.  D.,  when  Candidate  Is  Mii«i.  B 10  0   0 

On  admission  to  the  degree  of  Mus.  1).,  when  Candidate  has  no  degree. ...  15  00 

The  following  summary  of   the  necessary  Outfit  and  Fees  applies  to  a 

JittKintter  (one  who  payt  for  the  board  and  instruction  he  receives) ;  a  Fdluw^ 

Oimurtotter  pays  from  £24  to  £50  a  year  more ;  a  S^oiar^s  expenses  will  be 

reduced  by  the  exemptions  of  the  foundation,  and  a  Sixar  will  pay  less  1% 

cvei'y  particular. 

Summary  qf  OuOay,  Independent  qf  Annual  Expeims:  £  c.  £  s.  £8. 

AdmisfiionFec 0   0  8    0  5   0 

Matriculation  Fee 5    0  5    0  5   0 

Previous  Ex.  Fee 2  10  2  10  2  10 

General  Examination  Fee 15  15  15 

Pn)ressor*8  Lectures 3    3  8    8 

DcgrcoFco '. 7    0  7    0  7   0 

OutJU: 

Cap,  Oow'n,  and  Surplice. 8   0  4  0-50 

Outfit,  Crockcnr,  Ac 8    0  8  0         10   0 

Furniture  (half  the  cost  as  representing  ultimate  loss).  7  10  16  0        25   0 

28    2         46  13         02  18 
The  annual  expenditures  may  be  set  down  as  follows  : 

Annual  College  Erpeneefor  7\tUion,  Board,  and  Washing:  £  9.  d. 

Tiutlon 18  0   0 

Rooms,  Rent 10  0   0 

Attendance,  Assessed  Taxes,  Ac 6  5-0 

Coals 6  0    0 

Collcsc  Payments 5  7   4 

Co6i€^  Living: 

Bread,  Butter,  and  Milk,  for  Breakfast,  and  Tea,  and  Dinner  at  £1  %i.  a 

week,  for  25  weeks,  making  the  average  8  Terms*  residence  in  year. .  27  10   0 

Laundress 5  8   0 

Amount. 78  10   4 

The  following  is  a  lam  avera{fe  of  tlic  necessary  expenses  of  a  University 
education  to  a  member  of  a  College  at  Cambridge : 

LawMt.  Arcnre.   Highrr. 

£  £  £ 

OollegcBills 80  105  150 

Groceni' and  Booksellers*  bills 12  15  20 

Traveling  Expenses  (to  and  from  Cambridge) 6  6  10 

Pocket  Aloney  for  spending  in  the  Universitv 10  80  45 

Tradesmen's  bills  for  Personal  Expenses  and  Entertainments 80  46  70 

15  "ioa  "^ 
The  necessary  expenditure  of  a  Non-Collcgiate  Student  is  less,  not  because 
he  is  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aid,  but  because  he  requires  less  or  allows 
himself  less  of  tho  comforts  which  money  may  buy.  He  foregoes  tho  ad- 
vantages of  common  meals  and  other  collegiate  institutions,  tliat  he  may  be 
free  to  provide  for  his  own  wants  without  reference  to  the  frugality  or  lu.x- 
ury  of  others.  Exact  statements  show  that  a  student  of  Arts  of  Uiis  class 
can  keep  the  usual  residence  in  each  term  for  £50,  on  the  average  of  three 
years,  and  that  £70  is  a  liberal  allowance. 
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MEDICAL  KDUCATION— COST  AXD  YALUS. 

[By  Prorossor  G.  K.  H  mphry.  Professor  of  Anatomy.] 

A  resLdGDce  during  nioe  tenns-^*.  e.,  the  greater  part  of  each  of  three  ^ean 
»is  by  statute  a  requisite  to  obtain  any  d^;ree  in  Arts,  Medicine,  or  any  other 
subject.  The  actual  cost  of  this  to  a  student  who  keeps  his  terms  by  residence 
in  a  College,  living  comfortably,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  par- 
ticipating as  much  as  he  should  do  in  the  amusements  and  recreations  of  the 
place,  is  about  £200  a  year.  This  includes  all  payments  to  the  University  and 
the  College,  all  fees,  as  well  as  clothes,  pocket-money,  and  travelling  expenses, 
and  a  residence  during  the  Long  Vacation  (July  and  August)  as  well  as  through 
the  ttu'ee  terms.  Any  sum  beyond  this  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  evil,  and 
any  curtailment  of  this  is  likely  to  be  att6nde4  with  the  loss  of  some  advantage. 
There  are  not  a  few  coll^iate  students  who  spend  less  than  this,  being  good 
managers  and  thrifty,  or  denying  themselves  seme  of  the  pleasures  and 
amusemouts  which  may  be  rogaixlcd  as  legitimate  and  beneficial  elements  in  a 
student's  life;  and  there  are  some  who,  for  various  reasons,  spend  more.  My 
experience,  ranging  over  neariy  five-and-thirty  years,  tells  me  that  the  latter 
constitute  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion,  which,  in  the  face  of  increasing 
luxury  anil  expenditure  in  our  various  households,  is  probably  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  University  are  recruited  from  a  wider  area  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  not,  as  so  commonly  supposed,  from  the  rich  only.  At 
any  rate,  it  speaks  well  for  the  University.  I  am  often  struck  by  the  economy, 
caution,  and  good  sense  in  this  respect  which  the  students  show,  and  which 
they  certainly,  to  some  extent,  acquire  here  and  carry  away  with  them.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  expenditure  (£200  annually)  can  be  reduced  without 
detracting  from  the  social  and  educational  advantages  which  many  parents 
desire  that  their  sons  should  enjoy  at  the  University.  I  believe  it  might  be 
diminished  somewhat  in  a  direction  which  I  need  not  here  indicate,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  lessened  much.  I  do  not  take  into  account  the 
numerous  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  sizarships  which  go  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  a  University  career  in  the  case  of  those  who  obtain  them,  because 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  students,  though  they  may  enter 
into  the  aspirations  of  a  large  number. 

Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  estimate  includes  the  col- 
legiate as  well  as  the  University  advantages.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  at  a 
considerably  leas  cost  by  those  who  do  not  enter  the  Colleges— t.  c,  by  the 
non-coUegiate  students,  who  are  an  increasing  body.  They  have  simply  the 
University  fees,  which  are  very  small,  to  pay.  They  lodge  and  board  as 
they  like,  and  have  no  further  demands  made  upon  them.  Their  expenses, 
therefore,  are  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  They  may  live  as  cheaply  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  many  of  them  do  live  at  very  little  cost  Any  one  who  can 
conunand  the  means  of  providing  the  bare  necessaries  of  a  student's  life  may 
enter  as  a  non-coUegiate  student,  may  obtain  all  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  University,  and  take  his  dagree  in  Medicine  or  other  subjects,  provided  he 
shows  the  requisite  knowledge.  Now,  in  making  comparisons  between  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Gtorman  Universities,  this  class  of  students  only  must  be  taken 
into  account,  forasmuch  as  in  Germany  all  the  students  are  non-coUeglate. 
There  are  no  Colleges  there,  no  collegiate  payments  to  be  madj,  and  no  col- 
legiate advantages  tp  be  gained.  Is  this  a  bettar  state  of  things  ?  Many  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  two  systems  tell  me  that  it  is  not,  and  tliat  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  holding  up  the  German  Universities  as  a  pattern  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  beneficial  influence  of  our  cellulate  system  upon 
the  habits  and  character  of  our  University  students,  I  may  observe  that  thia 
good  infiucnce  radiates  upon  our  non-coUegiate  students,  who  are,  to  s^me 
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extent,  under  diacipliiie  similar  to  that  of  the  CoOegeB,  wbo  associate  with  the 
College  studentB,  and  who  can  look  to  their  Censor,  or  oflBcer  appointed  by  the 
TJniverBity  for  the  purpose,  as  their  friend  and  adviser  in  lien  of  the  College 
tutor,  and  who  are  therefore  in  this  respect  on  a  different^  and  many  will 
think  better,  f ootiiig  than  the  stadents  in  the  German  IJmversitie& 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought  that  I  would  speak  dispaiag  jigly  of  the 
non-collegiate  system.  I  have  always  advocated  it,  and  took  a  port  in  its 
institution,  being  anzions  that^  for  some  students  at  any  rate,  all  umieoessary 
expenditure  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  the  University  degrees  should  be 
open  to  every  one  of  the  very  humblest  means  oompatiMe  with  a  student's 
lifo.  This  is  not  the  case;  and  the  expenses  of  a  University  career  need  no 
kniger  be  a  bar  to  the  obtaining  a  degree  in  Medicine  or  in  any  other  faculty. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  time  lequired  to  obtain  a  medical  degree.  Thera 
need  be  no  loss  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  residence,  which  must  take 
place  during  three  years  in  the  University.  The  arrangements  are  now  such 
that  the  requisite  test  of  general  education  (the  Previous  Examination)  may  be 
passed  in  the  first  term  of  entrance  at  the  University,  or  even  before  entrance, 
through  the  Oxf erd  and  Cambridge  School  Board  eTwminations,  the  certificate 
of  that  Board  being  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  Previous  Examinatioii,  so  that  the 
student  who  is  well  grounded  in  school  work,  who,  in  short,  is  fit  to  ocnnmenoe 
a  professional  course,  may  do  so  immediately  upon  his  coming  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  may  devote  his  whole  Univereity  period  to  it;  and  there  are 
ample  opportunities  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  various 
dqpartments  of  medical  study  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  advantage  in  the 
University.  Tbe  well  grounded  student  coming  to  Cambridge  may  do  one  of 
three  things:  He  may  devote  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  time  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  further  prosecution  of  literature  and  mathematics,  and  so  acquire 
a  higher  amoimt  of  that  culture  and  mental  training  which  are  the  glory  of 
our  University  and  the  real  basis  of  the  special  reputation  of  its  members,  and 
which  give  so  much  advantage  to  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
course  before  entering  upon  a  professional  career;  or  he  may  devote  the  whole  (nt 
any  part  of  his  time  in  the  University  to  the  study  of  his  professional  subjects 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  him  a  place  in  the  Natural  Sciences  tripos  and  a  degree 
in  Arts,  with  honors;  or,  thirdly,  he  may  devote  the  whole,  or  any  part^  of 
his  time  in  the  University  to  the  study  of  his  professional  subjects  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prepare  him  more  especially  for  the  examinations  which  admit  to 
medical  and  surgical  degrees,  lliere  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  freedom  open 
to  him  as  to  the  choice  of  study  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ho  sball  pursue 
it;  and  the  fact  is  that  the  intelligent,  industrious  student,  who  has  had  a  good 
school  training  and  who  employs  his  time  well  in  the  University,  may  obtain  a 
degree  in  medicine  here  with  little  more  expenditure  of  time  and  mrmey  than 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  tbe  more  usually  sought  qualifications  to  practfae 
the  medical  profession,  or  than  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  at  any 
new  University  that  may  be  founded. 

[On  the  above  communication  the  editorial  columns  of  the  London  Times  for 
August  18,  1876,  comments  as  f o  1  >ws:] 

It  is  possible,  Professor  Humphry  shows,  to  -pasB  three  years  at  Cambridge 
with  no  greater  expense  than  would  be  necessarily  incurred  e'scwhere.  Of 
this  time  the  whole  may  be  devoted  to  purely  professional  studies,  end,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  tbe  student  who  so  employs  it  will  be  qualifying  himself  at 
once  for  a  so-called  Degree  in  Arls  and  for  a  license  to  practise  Medicine. 
Thus  far,  Professor  Humphry's  point  is  made  out  with  gre^it  dcamess.  What 
is  not  so  well  shown  is  the  kind  of  inducement  which  Cambrid^  has  to  offer 
to  the  class  of  students  the  Professor  is  seeliing  to  attract    The  disadvantages 
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mder  which  they  would  labor  are  certain  and  obvioai.  The  Professor's  letter 
gives  ns,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  somewhat  novel  view  of  the  functians  of 
our  old  Universities.  These,  it  nsedtobemidentood,  were  general,  and  not  pro- 
feshionaL  Recent  changes  have,  no  doubt,  done  much  at  both  Universities  to 
bring  the  course  of  studies  into  closer  relation  with  the  jiractical  wants  of 
life,  bat  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  in  f oxx»  long  enough  or  gone  far 
enough  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  Professor  Humphry's  suggestions.  The  field 
of  labor  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  so  far  liznited  as  not  to  allow  very 
readily  of  the  necessary  sub-division  of  studies  which  a  general  departure  from 
tiie  older  theory  would  imply.  But  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  a  training  school 
for  the  medical  profession  would  have,  besides,  most  special  and  serious  faults. 
We  will  not  insist  only  on  the  possible  defects  and  failings  of  individual 
teachers.  These  may  be  found  anywhere,  but,  though  they  would  be  neutral- 
ized, and  therefore  harmless,  in  the  broader  life  of  the  London  Hospitals,  tb^ 
would  be  weOnig^  fatal  in  the  more  restricted  field  which  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge would  surrender  to  them.  A  stiU  graver  matter  is  the  more  narrow 
experience  which  Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  at  best  supply,  and  the  want  of 
thac  professional  tradition  among  the  students  themselves  which  is  scarcely 
less  .valuable  than  formal  lectures,  and  is  much  less  easily  to  be  furnished. 
When  Professor  Humphry  tells  us  ttiat  Cambridge  is  In  many  points  superior 
to  the  German  Universities,  and  that  the  good  influence  of  the  CoU^^ 
ZBdiates  even  upon  the  non-coUegiate  students,  we  do  not  feel  callad  upon  to 
question  the  correctness  of  his  remarks;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
study  of  Medicine  could,  therefore,  be  pursued  advantageously  at  Cambridge, 
and  could  be  begun  and  ended  there  without  assistance  from  the  groat  outer 
wot  Id,  the  conclusioa  is  surely  more  than  the  premises  can  support.  Our 
medical  students,  if  they  followed  Professor  Humphry's  advice,  would,  no 
doubt,  gain  in  culture  and  refinement;  they  would  be  under  better  moral 
supervision  than  at  present,  and  at  a  most  critical  period  of  life  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  fuU  force  of  temptations  to  which  unaided  human  nature  is 
only  too  likely  to  succumb;  but  all  this,  admirable  os  it  is,  could  nov  moke  up  for 
the  want  of  strictly  professional  training.  The  great  system,  complete  in  oU  its 
parts,  which  has  come  into  existence  in  London,  might,  of  courso.  find,  in  due 
time,  its  imperfect  and  far  off  copy  at  Cambridge;  but  several  generations 
would  be  sacrificed  before  even  this  degree  of  development  had  bo  .n  83cur6d. 
If  Professor  Humphry  had  maintained  only  that  a  Cambridge  training 
might  be  made  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  more  precise  course  of  profes- 
sional study  afterwards,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  letter. 
What  we  do  object  to  is  the  view  that,  as  regards  medical  education,  Cam- 
bridge can  take  the  place  and  dischazige  the  functions  of  Edinburgh  or  London. 
It  is  right  enough  that  our  surgeons  and  physicians  should  be  men  of  culLivnted 
minds  and  refined  manners;  but  we  should  like  some  aasurance  that  they  were 
A  good  deal  more  than  this  before  we  intrusted  ourselves  to  their  cars.  The 
iPArfiral  profession  needs  to  combine  many  and  various  excellences.  The 
position  of  its  members  is  the  most  confidential  to  which  man  can  be  admitted. 
The  medical  attendant,  besides  what  falls  quite  strictly  and  exclusively  within 
his  own  province,  often  learns  genera}  family  secrets  of  which  the  lawyer  and 
the  der^^man  know  nothing.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  find  this  confidence 
has  been  abused;  but  what  an  abuse  of  it  would  be  possible  if  the  medical 
profession  did  not  cons'st  of  men  of  honor  !  Nor  does  the  profession  make 
alender  calls  upon  tae  intellectual  qualities  of  its  members.  The  art  of  Medi- 
cine^ difficult  as  it  is  to  acquire,  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be  learnt  once  for  all, 
jMMj  applied  as  occasion  may  demand.  The  personal  experience  of  its  practi- 
tioners must  be  always  growing  as  new  cases  throw  new  light  upon  old  roles^ 
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wblle  at  the  spine  tinie  the  whole  art  of  Medidne  Is,  in  all  iti  branches,  pro- 
<grosrive,  and  what  has  been,  learnt  in  youth  mnst^  therefore^  be  oonstantiy 
sopplemented  and  ooneeted  in  manhood  and  in  adTsnoed  age.  For  a  praCea^ 
siion  so  honorable  and  so  difBcult  a  thorough  UniTersity  training  oo^t  to  be 
foond  of  great  serrioeu  So,  indeed,  it  has  been,  and  this  not  nnfrequently;  but 
oon  Professor  Humphry  supply  instanfifw  in  which  a  UniYeraity  tnining  has 
been  found  sufficient  by  itself  ? 

[In  a  subsequent  oommunlcation  {Timeaf  Aug.  23),  Frof^agor  Humphry  denieB 
any  intention  on  his  part  of  holding  up  the  medieol  education  given  in  Cam- 
bridge .IS  better  than,  or  a  substitute  for,  the  purely  professional  training  of 
the  Medical  Schools  of  London  or  Edinburgh  and  then  adds:] 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows:  There  is  a  growing  desire  that  a  large 
number  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  medical  profession  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  University  education  and  Univer- 
sity association.  There  is,  further,  a  growing  feeling  that  certain  departments 
of  medical  study  are  worthy  subjects  to  be  admitted  into  the  area  of  Univer- 
sity teaching  as  educational  media,  as  media,  that  is,  of  strengthening  and 
improving  the  mental  faculties  iixespeotive  of  a  distinctly  professional  rela- 
tion, and  that  those  subjeots,  such  as  botany,  physics,  ohendstry,  humaik  and 
oomparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  may  be^  and  ought  to  be,  better  taught 
in  the  Universities,  even  to  those  in  whose  case  they  form  parts  of  their  medi- 
cal studies,  than  they  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  in  the  metropolitan  schools  of 
Medicine.  This  opinion  is  held  by  many  whose  relations  are  rather  with  the 
metropolitan  schools  than  with  the  Unlversitiea  In  aooordanoe  with  these 
views  the  University  of  Cambridge— and  the  same  is,  I  believe,  true  of 
Oxford— has  much  expanded  its  teaching  in  these  subjects,  and  permits  those 
students,  whether  medical  or  not^  who  prove  themselves  to  be  posaeBsed  of  a 
certain  standard  of  general  knowledge,  who  are  well  grounded,  that  is,  in 
school  work,  to  devote  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  time  in  the  Univeraitj 
to  the  pursuit  of  these  studies.  It  encourages  them  to  do  this  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Natural  Sdenoes  Tripos,  whereby  the  degree  in  Arts  with  honcMs  ia 
obtained.  It  enables  them  to  do  this  up  to  the  standard  of  the  medical  exami- 
nations which  are  the  preliminaries  to  a  medical  degiea  Surely  the  first 
three  years  of  medical  study  cannot  be  better  npent  than  in  the  scientific  train- 
ing in  these  subjects  in  a  University.  £veiy  stimulus  should  be  given  to  the 
University  to  make  its  training  in  these  subjects  of  the  very  best  kind,  and 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  medical  students  to  avail  themselveB 
of  it  Much  beyond  this,  beyond  the  training,  that  is,  in  the  subjects  for  the 
first  two  or  three  examinations  for  M.B.,  the  University  does  not  go,  and  I 
have  no  desire  that  it  should  attempt  mu3h  more.  It  should,  I  think,  con- 
centrate ikS  chief  force  upon  these,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this 
direction.  It  does  not^  however,  quite  stop  here  There  ia  a  good  pathological 
museum,  and  associated  with  the  University  is  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  of  no 
mean  reputation,  in  which  clinical  teaching  is  very  carefully  conducted,  so 
that  the  student  may,  during  his  three  years  of  Cambridge  reading,  be  initili^ed 
in  this  not  to  be  ignored  part  of  his  medical  education,  and  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  quietly  observing  all  the  .varieties  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases better,  perhaps,  than  he  can  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  where  the 
number  of  special  institutions  linuts  the  variety  to  be  found  in  any  ona  Val- 
uable as  this  initiation  may  be,  it  is,  however,  but  an  initiation  into  tbe  practi- 
cal study  of  the  profession,  which  should  undoubtedly  be  oontinned— one  can 
scarcely  say  completed— in  the  larger  fields  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals.  I 
never  knew  a  Cambridge  student  who  did  not  take  this  course;  4Uid  to  **^imimlt 
the  students  from  it  would  be,  to  my  mind,  a  fatal  error. 
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OOLLBQI  DOMESnO  ECONOMT.* 

An  undeTgndiittte  ptys  for  his  boord  not  by  a  fizod  payment  to  the  college  in- 
dnding  all  charges,  bat  that  he  has  an  account  at  the  batteries  and  kitchens  and 
'with  the  college  porter,  which  form  items  in  the  college  bill ;  in  these  accounts 
he  pays  not  only  Ibr  board,  Ac^  bat  for  services  as  welL 

A  staff  of  servants  is  kept  in  the  college  establishment  solely  on  aocoont  of  the 
nndergradaates ;  some  render  personal  services,  as  bedraakers,  shoe-cleaners, 
Aa,  for  which  a  spedilc  snm  is  ohaiged  to  each  stodent ;  while  others,  such  as 
the  cook,  porter,  and  their  assistants,  render  services  no  less  essential  to  each 
resident,  bat  not  distinctly  personal :  they  are  kept  for  the  general  nse  of  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  The  steward  who  saperintends  the  hoosehold  manageiAent 
is  paid  by  the  college. 

Tke  Butteries. 

The  college  bntler  as  such  does  nothing  for  the  Fellows  of  the  college  (the 
oombination-room  butler  is  their  servant,  and  is  paid  by  them)  :•  he  keeps  a  staff 
«f  perM>ns  to  serve  out  portions  of  provisions,  to  draw  and  cany  beer,  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  undergraduates,  which  are  snpplied  to  them  eveiy  week,  to 
register  the  days  they  'keep'  toward  their  Uniyerslty  term,  to  pay  to  the  Uni^ 
Tersity  certain  small  does  ehaiged  every  quarter  per  eapita  on  each  of  its  mem^ 
beis,  and  the  like.  Now,  if  a  college  gave  up  taking  undergraduates, — and  many 
colleges  would  be  financially  better  off  if  they  did  not  take  them, — no  college 
butler  woald  be  required,  and  the  college  lands  are  no  more  chaigeable  with  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  than  they  are  with  keeping  the  *gyp,*  or  bedmaker, 
of  an  undergraduate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  college  usually  does  contribute — 
sometimes  in  the  way  of  salary,  sometimes  in  other  ways— bo  as  to  pay  amply  for 
any  advantages  the  body  corporate  derive  fVom  the  buttery  staff.  In  a  college 
of  100  men,  the  whole  cost  of  the  buttery  would  be  near  £800  per  annum.  The 
portion  left  for  the  nndergradaates  to  pay  would  be  about  4^25.  If  the  college 
paid  this  there  must  be  one  fellowship  the  less.  This  give  £8  5e»  for  each  undei^ 
graduate  to  pay,  and  it  would  have  to  be  nused  during  the  undugraduate  period 
of  annual  residence,  which  avemges  180  days.  This  gives  exactly  Zd.  a  day  to  be 
paid,  somehow  or  other,  by  each  man.  This  sum,  then,  may  be  raised  by  a  daily 
or  axmual  chai^,  and  provisions  sold  at  cost  price.  To  this  apparently  simple 
and  just  plan  there  are  two  objections.  It  is  impossible  to  a4]nst  the  prices  to  an 
exceedingly  variable  quantity,  always  small ;  besides,  an  undergraduate  who 
•ends  only  for  his  daily  bread,  would  pay  out  of  proportion  to  those  who  are 
served  frequently  and  for  various  articles.  Hence  servants  are  paid  by  different 
modes  of  indirect  taxation. 

The  old  system  nniversally  was  to  let  the  butler  and  cook  act  as  tradesmen, 
finding  their  own  capital  and  serving  out  their  provisions  at  a  specified  rate 
of  profit.  This  had  some  advantages ;  it  was  said  to  make  the  college  servants 
obliging  and  attentive,  because  they  looked  on  those  whom  they  supplied  as  cus- 
tomers, and  it  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  overlooking  the  household  and  prevent- 
ing waste,  a  difficulty  which  g^ves  rise  to  additional  expense  in  the  way  of  man- 
agement. But  the  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  revise  the 
scale  of  profit,  and  that  in  every  attempt  to  reduce  expenses,  the  reformer  is  met 
by  a  vested  interest.  Even  under  this  plan,  students  generally  were  at  liberty  to 
get  their  bread  and  butter  from  the  town  if  they  chose ;  by  so  doing  they  gained 
a  little  in  price,  but  were  at  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  buy  a  larger  quantity 
of  a  commodity  than  they  wanted  for  immediate  nse. 

The  plan  which  has  been  lately  adopted  in  many  eases  is  for  the  college  to  pay 
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tlM  Kader  a  fixed  Balafy,  to  find  him  MsUUntB,  coals,  candles,  snd  all  that  he  ra» 
purees  '^^  ^  ^*^  ^  ^^  proportion  of  this  outlay  by  profits  on  the  articles  sup- 
plied. In  this  way  the  rate  of  profit  can  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time ;  if  the 
buttery  account  shows  a  profit,  the  price  of  bread,  beer,  or  butter  can  be  lowered 
at  onoe,  and  the  students  may  always  be  left  at  liberty  to  .take  just  what  th^ 
want,  or  to  supply  themselves  from  the  town  if  they  think  fit,  without  sny  one 
having  a  right  to  oomplain. 

Groat  trust  must  be  placed  in  the  butier,  and  he  mnst  not  only  be  honest  and 
carefril,  but  a  good  manager,  and  his  services  command  a  good  salary. 

JheKiiehau. 

One  difficulty  in  a4)nsting  the  expense  of  the  kitchen  department  arises  fitnn 
the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  vacations  a  year's  wages  and  a  year's  interest  on  capitsl 
have  to  be  realised  out  of  six  months  of  buuness ;  «.^.,  in  the  case  of  the  butter- 
ies, we  showed  that  a  resident  undeigradnate  would  have  to  pay  Zd,  a  day  for  the 
services  of  the  buttery  staff ;  this  sounds  rather  laige ;  if  he  redded  the  whole 
year,  he  would  have  to  pay  Ikd,  a  day,  which  would  seem  moderate  enough 
The  same  cause  operates  in  the  price  of  lodgings ;  and  the  two  together  make 
the  Cambridge  market  both  high  and  variable.  Not  only  does  the  population 
of  Cambridge  vary  by  8,000  persons  between  term  and  vacation  time,  but  these 
2,000  are  all  of  one  dass,  and  consume  prime  joints,  together  with  poultry  and 
other  delicacies,  which  at  times  are  both  high  snd  scarce,  and  the  ruling  price  is 
as  high  as  in  London. 

The.business  of  the  kitchen  department  in  college  is  two-fold— the  dinner  in 
hall  has  to  be  provided  and  cooked,  and  the  underg^raduates  are  also  supplied 
with  dishes  in  their  rooms  under  certain  regulations. 

The  mode  of  providing  the  hall-dinner  varies  a  littie  at  different  colleges,  but 
is  generally  as  follows. 

8ome  functionary,  as  the  head  porter  or  hall  buUer  or  caterer,  receives  daily  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  students  *  in  commons,'  he  then  orders  from,  the 
butcher  the  proper  qusntity  of  meat  at  the  fixed  rate,  usually  U  lbs.  per  head, 
he,  or  he  and  the  cook  together,  select  the  particular  joints  and  distribute  them 
to  the  several  tables  according  to  the  numbers,  sometimes  the  remains  of  the 
meat  go  to  this  head  porter  or  other  frinotionary,  who  often  provides  the  waiting 
from  the  proceeds,  and  sometimes  it  remidns  the  property  of  the  college,  and  re- 
appears cold,  or  in  made  dishes.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  provide  a 
security  for  the  proper  quantity  of  meat  being  placed  on  the  table ;  as  the  fune- 
tionary  who  orders  it  has  the  remains,  it  is  his  interest  to  see  that  the  quality  is 
of  the  best  description,  and  that  the  cook  sends  all  that  he  ordered  into  hall. 
The  bills  are  usually  paid  by  the  steward  at  the  end  of  the  current  quarter :  this 
is  about  three  months  before  the  money  is  got  from  the  student  by  the  tutor, 
even  supposing  that  all  the  bills  are  regularly  paid,  meanwhile  the  steward  is  out 
of  the  money.  The  same  is  the  esse  with  the  bills  to  the  baker,  brewer,  and 
other  tradesmen ;  thb  requires  that  the  stewards  should  have  a  certain  capital  to 
carry  on  the  victualing  department  business  of  the  college,  and  the  interest  on 
this  capital  should  be,  striotiy,  a  charge  on  the  returns. 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  any  additions  to  the  dinner  in  the  way 
of  soup,  fish,  or  pastry,  vary  exceedingly ;  sometimes  the  moat  and  vegetables 
alone  form  the  reg^ilar  dinner,  and  those  who  like  msy  obtain  something  more 
called  '  sizings,'*  or  else  another  course  is  provided  regularly,  and  from  4^  to 
6J.  charged  for  it— this  may  be  soup  or  fish,  or  sweets  and  pastry,  but  rarely 
if  ever  both  in  addition  to  the  meat. 
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The  daily  cost  of  the  dinner  then  etands  thus : — 

Cost  price  of  li  lbs  of  meat  (sometimea  II  lbs.) 

For  veffetablea 2tf.  or  2ii. 

To  cook  for  firing  and  payment  of  wages  .    ;    .    •    1^.  or  Ikd. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  an  ondergradoate's  maintenance  is  mnch  in- 
creased by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Persons  who  jadge  by  the  consumption  of  a  family  may  think  li  lbs.  of  meat 
a  laige  allowance,  but  a  leg  of  mutton  weighing  9  lbs.  and  a  surloin  of  beef 
wdghing  12  lbs.  is  not  an  excessive  dinner  for  14  young  men ;  some  waste  arises 
from  the  bad  carving  of  the  undergraduates  themselves,  and  the  plan  of  having 
servants  to  carve  either  in  the  hall  or  in  the  kitchen  has  been  tried,  but  this  re- 
quires an  increase  of  staif,  which  causes  farther  expense,  otherwise  delay  is  occa- 
sioned, which  ia  a  source  of  complaint,  for  patience  is  not  a  virtue  of  undergrad- 
uates. 

The  private  business  of  the  cook  consists  in  supplying,  subject  to  some  sump- 
tuary rules,  dishes  to  underg^raduates  in  their  rooms,  the  prices  are  regulated  by 
the  steward ;  they  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  yield  a  profit  which,  together  with 
the  profit  from  the  hall,  should  pay  so  much  of  the  expense  of  the  kitchen  staff 
as  arises  from  the  presence  of  nnderg^radnates. 

The  old  system  of  allowing  the  cook  to  be  a  tradesman  on  his  own  account  it 
still  very  generally  retuned,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  which  attends  th^ 
supervision  of  the  kitchen  department. 

In  some  cases  the  cook  acts  merely  as  an  agent  for  the  college,  and  receives  { 
fixed  salary.  The  financial  success  of  this  plan  depends  entirely  on  the  good 
ness  of  the  management ;  a  considerable  sum  may  be  lost  e^en  In  a  term  by  neg. 
ligence  and  wasteftilness,  but  with  regard  to  discipline  and  the  prevention  of  ex 
tiavaganoe,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  cook  to  be  the  servant  of  the  college 
than  a  tradesman  whose  interest  lies  in  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  undeigrad 
uate  custom. 

The  College  Piorier. 

The  duties  of  the  college  porter  vary  in  different  colleges ;  in  all  cases  he  ha% 
to  keep  the  gate,  he  has  to  be  ready  to  be  called  up  at  any  time  of  the  night  in 
case  of  illness  or  any  emeigency,  to  see  to  the  canying  of  luggage,  and  to  fetch 
and  carry  the  letters  to  and  fix>m  the  post-office,  and  to  see  to  the  lighting  of  the 
courts  and  staircases.  Many  other  fhnctions  connected  with  the  work  of  disci^ 
ptine  or  the  college,  such  as  the  marking  in  lectures  and  hall,  and  keeping  an 
account  of  the  exits  and  redits  so  as  to  determine  the  number  of  days  that  an 
undergraduate  has  kept,  the  care  of  the  courts,  Ac,  the  cleaning  of  the  knives, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  waiting  in  hall,  as  described  above,  generally  de- 
volve on  tiie  porter  or  his  assistants,  but  in  the  laxger  colleges  some  of  these 
offices  are  performed  by  the  derks  of  the  buttery  or  other  servants.  The  fimds 
for  paying  the  porter  and  his  assistants,  so  far  as  they  are  derived  fit)m  the 
undergraduates,  are  raised  by  a  payment  varying  fit>m  6t,  to  10«.  per  term,  and  a 
charge  of  one  hal4>enny  for  each  letter  delivered  by  the  porter.  The  work  par- 
ticularly answering  to  the  latter  payment  is  the  fetching  and  carrying  of  the 
letters  on  the  arrival  and  for  the  departure  of  the  mails,  that  is  five  times 
a  day. 

The  direct  tax  is  supposed  to  be  on  account  of  the  conveniences  which  all  ob- 
tain fit>m  the  services  of  the  porter ;  it  is  sometimes  levied  in  more  items  than 
one,  while  the  indirect  tax  on  letters  received  throws  an  additional  payment  on 
those  who  reside  in  college,  and  who  therefore  get  a  greater  share  of  the  porter's 
services  in  the  way  of  his  taking  letters  and  the  like.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
students  in  lodgings  should  always  have  their  letters  addressed  to  their  lodgings, 
otiberwise  they  incur  this  chaige  of  one  halfpenny  per  letter. 
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Expenses  for  Servants  and  Oeneral  Charges  at  Oatford. 
The  following  examples  of  the  rate  of  charges  for  ooUege  servants,  kitchen, 
bnttery,  <fto.,  are  taken  from  the  StwUnt**  JSdndboohfor  Oa^f&rd  for  1876. 

At  Balliol,  (1)  residents  in  college  pay  the  following  annual  chaiges : — Col- 
lege servants  ana  seneral  expenses,  £12 ;  bedmakers,  £4 ;  building  fund,  £3 ; 
name,  St. ;  chapel,  loffio  lectures,  land  tax,  parish  priest,  1B«.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  a  gratuity  of  £1 10«.  per  term  to  the  bedmaker  is  recognized  by  the  col- 
lege. (sfBesidents  out  of  college  (including  those  who  have  gone  into  lodgings 
met  twelve  terms'  residence  in  ooUege)  pav  annually  Ss,  The  avem^  room- 
rent  is  about  £18  17«.  annually,  and  ranges  from  £8  upward.  The  fiirmturs  of 
all  the  rooms  is  owned  by  the  college ;  a  charge  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  is  made 
for  its  use,  in  addition  to  which  evei7  outgoing  tenant  pavs  for  the  depredation 
of  the  furniture  as  ascertained  bv  valuation  at  the  end  of  nis  term  of  oooupaney. 
The  total  average  cost  of  ftinusned  rooms,  including  the  payments  for  interest 
and  depreciation,  i^  about  £20  annually,  or  about  16«.  6d,  a  week  for  the  27  weeks 
of  resiaence.  Accounts  are  paid  three  times  a  year.  There  is  a  fixed  limit  of 
expenditure :  no  tuition  or  otner  college  fees  are  charged  to  non-residents. 

At  ExBTER,  the  following  oharges  are  payable  annually : — College  dues :  (1) 
Until  the  term,  inclusive,  of  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.,  £9  9s,;  (2)  From  that 
time  until  the  twenty-seventh  term,  £5  5s, ;  (8)  After  takiig  the  degree  of  M.A., 
12s,  Establishment  chai^ges  (i.e.,  college  servants,  except  those  in  the  kitchen 
and  buttery,  delivery  of  coals  and  letten,  shoe-eleaning|  chimney-sweeping, 
warming  and  lighting  the  chapel,  hidl,  and  staircase,  ohoir  fund,  Ac),  (a)  for 
residents  in  college,  £i  10s. ;  {bj  for  residents  out  of  college,  £2  10«.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  a  per  centage  of  £25  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  all  articles  supplied 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  buttery,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  necessary  wondng 
expenses  of  those  departments :  and  a  payment  to  the  bedmaker  of  £1  for  Lent 
term,  £1  for  Easter  term,  and  £1  lOs,  for  Miohadmas  term,  is  recognized  by  the 
college.  The  room-rent  varies  firom  £10  10s,  to  £16  16<.  annually :  some  rooms 
in  the  new  buildings  pe  let  at  £18  per  annum.  Furniture  can  not  be  hired  fliom 
tiie  college.  The  amount  of  valoatioa  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  £60  in  any  one 
set  of  rooms.  Accounts  are  paid  three  times  a  rear.  Any  member  of  the  coUeae 
who  resides  in  Oxford  for  four  or  more  nights  m  any  term,  will  be  liable  to  ht^ 
the  fixed  charges  of  that  term,  and  any  member  who  resides  for  twenty-one 
nights  will  be  liable  to  the  wnole.  Groceries  and  dessert  may  be  obtained  in 
college  from  the  common-room  man.    There  is  a  fixed  limit  of  expenditure. 

At  Queen's,  (1)  residents  in  college  pay  the  following  annual  cnai^es :— estab- 
lishment (including  salaries  of  cooks,  hall  waiten,  porten,  shoe  and  xnife  clean- 
ing, deliveiT  of  letters,  hall  fire,  gas,  dbo.,)  £9  \Ss. ;  choir  ftind,  10«. ;  servants, 
including  aU  payments  sanctioned  oy  the  coUttjf^  (except  those  to  the  messenger, 
who  is  paid  by  the  message),  £6  10s.  6d.  Col^ge  dues :  for  all  memben  of  the 
college  below  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  £1  \  for  Masters  of  Arts,  lis.  In  sd- 
dition  to  the  above,  a  small  terminal  charge  is  made  for  cleaning  rooms.  (S) 
Besidents  out  of  college  pay  annually,  establishment,  £4  19s. ;  choir  fund,  ana 
college  dues,  as  above,  roor  and  local  rates  are  charged  upon  occupants  or  col- 
lege rooms  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  official  valuation.  The  rates  levied  upon 
the  public  buildings  of  the  college  are  divided  equally  among  all  residents,  as  is 
the  excise  duty  payable  on  the  ooDege  servants.  Those  who  dme  in  hall  ordinarily 
pay  a  fixed  chari^e,  but  in  any  term  at  the  beginning  of  which  not  less  than  24 
persons  give  notice  to  the  Bursar  or  Manciple  of  their  wish  to  dine  off  commons, 
and  so  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  regulating  still  further  the  cost  ox 
their  dinner,  tables  are  set  apart  for  tnem. 

At  St.  John's^  (1)  residents  in  college  pay  annualljr  a  sum  of  about  £9  for  col- 
lege dues  and  miscellaneous  chaives ;  a  per  centage  is  charged  upon  all  articles 
which  are  supplied  fh>m  the  kitchen  or  buttery,  to  oover  the  wear  and  tear  of 
plate,  &c. ;  a  terminal  payment  of  £1  to  the  bedmaker,  lO*.  to  the  under-servant, 
and  lOs.  to  the  porter,  is  recognized  by  the  college,  provided  that  the  attendance 
and  conduct  of  the  servants  haye  been  satisfactory :  washing  is  covered  (with  the 
exception  of  certain  extras)  by  a  terminal  charge  of  £2.  (2)  For  residents  out  of 
college,  the  college  dues  and  miscellaneous  charges  are  about  half  the  sum  men- 
tioned abovp.  The  room-rent  varies  fh>m  £4  4«.  to  £8  6#.  annually.  Furniture 
can  not  be  hired  Arom  the  college :  the  valuation  amounts  on  an  average  to  about 
£25.  Accounts  are  pidd  three  times  a  year.  There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  expendi- 
ture, but  a  check  is  imposed  as  ihr  as  possible  upon  extravagance :  the  weekly 
battels  (kitchen  and  buttery)  need  not  exceed  £1  As. 

At  KxBLx,  there  is  a  fixed  annual  charge  of  £81,  which  is  payable  in  advance 
in  throe  equal  installments,  one  at  tiie  beflnnning  of  every  term,  and  which  in- 
cludes all  ordinary  battels,  Le.,  the  rent  of  fhmisned  rooms,  board,  college  dues, 
servants,  and  tuition,  but  not  washing,  lights,  or  beer  at  luncheon  and  dinner ; 
extras  are  provided  according  to  a  fixea  tariff,  but  can  not  exceed  £8  per  term. 
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DAILY  COLLEGE  DUTIES  AND  ACADEMIC  LIFE. 
The  duties  commonly  exacted  by  a  College  from  its  stadcnts  are  attendance 
at  C  hapcl  and  at  lectures,  and  at  the  dinner  in  the  College  Hall.  In  some 
Colle<;cs  the  rules  about  attendance  at  Chapel  have  been  lately  relaxed,  or 
exceptions  have  been  readily  allowed,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
general  statement  of  the  amount  of  attendance  required.  The  morning 
service  on  week  days  begins  at  seven  or  half-past  seven  o^clock,  and  so  con- 
stitutes an  ordeal  ly  which  the  steadiness  of  a  man^s  character  and  industry 
may  be  tested.  The  less  regular  and  resolute  prefer  the  evening  service,  the 
time  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different  Colleges  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  At  some  Colleges  those  who  do  not  attend  Chapel  regularly 
will  receive  warnings  from  the  Dean,  and  after  repeated  warnings  will  be 
in  danger  of  punishment,  such  as  being  confined  to  gates,  i  «.,  being  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  passing  the  College  gates  or  the  outer  door  of  the  lodgings 
during  some  hours  before  they  are  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  students.  The 
surplice  must  be  worn  in  Chapel  on  Sundays,  Saints*  days,  and  at  tlie  evening 
service  of  the  day  before  both.  At  most  Colleges  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Scholars  in  turn  to  read  the  lessons,  two  Scholars  being  appointed  for  each 
week,  during  which  week  they  wear  the  surplice  at  every  service. 

Lectures  lasting  an  hour  each  are  delivered  daily  In  most  Colleges  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  Id.  As  the  students  are  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, and  engaged  in  various  studies,  they  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
classes,  and  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  student  is  engaged  at  lecture 
during  three  hours  every  day.  Perhaps  two  hours  a  day  may  be  the  average 
time  exacted  of  a  student  by  the  lecturers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  by  a 
lecture  is  meant  a  formal  and  continuous  discourse  delivered  by  the  lecturer. 
A  College  lecture  at  Cambridge  Is  very  often  much  the  same  thing  as  a  lesson 
tt  school,  it  being  of  course  understood  that  the  lectured  are  not  subject  to 
the  restraints  and  discipline  of  schoolboys.  If  the  subject  be  classical,  an 
author  is  read,  the  students  translating  in  turns,  while  the  lecturer  Interposes 
his  comments  as  he  sees  fit  If  it  be  mathematical,  the  students  are  often 
occupied  during  the  whole  hour  in  writing  answers  to  written  questions,  or 
In  solving  problems.  When  the  audience  is  large,  the  lecture  often  becomes 
more  formal  in  character. 

There  is  a  public  dinner  In  the  hall  of  each  College  every  day.  In  tlie 
largest  Colleges  there  Is  a  choice  of  hours  offered,  and  in  the  Easter  Term 
most  Colleges  adopt  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  for  at  least  one  daily  dinner. 

But  few  men  in  Colleges  study  between  2  p.m.  and  the  ordinary  dinner 
hour ;  this  time  is  given  by  the  most  industrious  to  open  air  exercise  and 
recreation.  The  students  are  English  youth*,  and  a  large  proportion  of  men 
have  grown  up  In  the  great  public  schools.  Athletic  sports  accordingly  are 
pursued  with  ardor.  In  the  boat-clubs  of  the  several  Colleges  the  science  of 
rowing  is  studied  by  as  many  men  with  as  much  ambition,  and  perhaps  even 
with  as  much  seriousness,  as  are  shown  in  the  study  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Honor  Triposes.  The  Riflemen  of  Cambridge  University  have  not  been  un- 
distinguished. In  the  spring  term,  Fenner's  Ground  and  the  separate 
Grounds  of  many  College  Clubs  are  alive  with  Cricket,  and  the  annual  boat- 
race  at  Putney  and  the  match  at  Lord^s  between  the  Universities  are  known  to 
the  public.  More  intellectual  recreations  are  to  be  procured.  There  is  the 
Union  Debating  Club,  with  reading-rooms  and  library  attached,  Musical 
Societies,  Shakespeare  Clubs,  &c.,  &c.  Hardly  less  numerous  are  the  organ- 
b.ations  for  religious  purposes. 
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Boon  is  the  dooibi  divide,  and  dawBliv  ^^T 
Tfaita  the  q[iiadfuigle  with  its  ettUMtAf, 
Hie  porter,  wesrfed  with  the  wttcfaliigs  Utte, 
Half  ope*  Us  ejvUds  snd  the  wfckeC  gate; 
ibid  many  a  yswniq;  gyp  oomes  sUpshod  In, 
To  wake  Us  master  ere  the  bells  begin. 

Bound  yon  gray  walls,  fwrhainM  by  shunber^i 
Bach  eon  of  learning  snores  within  his  eell. 
For  though  UngTiglls  the  pale  stodent  keep, 
E*en  learning's  self,  we  know,  nrast  sometlnies 
So  mom  diall  see  him,  with  a  brfghtaned  fiMe, 
Firesh  as  a  giant,  to  nsmne  his  race. 
Bat  hazk  I  the  cliimes  of  yonder  chapel-tower 
Sound  the  arrival  of  the  nnwelcame  hoar. 
Now  drowsy  Lentolvs  \^A  head  half  leara,     ^ 
To  mumble  cones  on  the  Dean  he  fears. 
What  though  his  gyp  exhort  Um,  ere  too  late. 
To  seek  the  chapel  and  avert  Mb  fate? 
Who,  when  seeoie  his  downy  sheets  between. 
Recks  of  the  threatenings  of  an  angry  Bean  f 
Slow  rolling  roond  he  bida  his  mentor  go 
And  bear  his  wamingB  to  the  ahades  below. 
Soon  ahall  he,  summoned  to  the  well-known  room, 
Bepent  his  recklessness  and  learn  his  doom. 
Within  the  walls  a  dnll  constraint  to  know. 
And  many  a  midnight  Jollity  forego. 
Far  happier  he,  to  whom  the  harsh^ongned  bdl 
Sounds,  as  it  ibonld,  his  mnidered  rinmber^s  knell. 
Ck>Id  he  contemns,  and,  shniHing  on  his  clothes. 
Boldly  stalks  forth,  nor  heeds  his  fedd*nlngiioae. 
Strai^  o'er  the  grass-plot  cots  his  dswy  Una 
In  mad  dedanoe  of  the  CoIlQge  fine; 
BreaMess  withhniry  gains  the  dosing  grate. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  Just  too  late. 
His  name  prick'd  olf  upon  the  marker's  roll,  ' 

No  twinge  of  consdmce  racks  his  easy  aoal, 
N  While  tator's  wines  and  Bean's  soft  smfles  repay 
His  prompt  sabmission  to  the  College  sway. 

nie  aervice  o'er,  by  Gun's  doll  bank  of  sedge 
He  strides,  whUe  hnnger  gains  a  keener  edge ; 
enough  fasting  walks  I  cannot  loathe  toomndi. 
Since  sQCsh  mj  costom,  mj advice  be  such.) 
For  him  who  straight  retorns,  wliat  horrors  watt  I 
How  chUl  and  oomfoitless  his  diamber's  state. 
The  craddingfad  only  serves  too  well 
To  show  the  cold  it  vainly  strives  to  qndl ; 
Whfle  the  gilm  bed-maker  provokea  the  dust. 
And  Boot4>om  atoms,  which  his  tomes  enerost : 
Awhile  suspended  high  In  air  they  soar. 
Then,  sinking,  seek  the  didves  on  wUch  they  slept  before. 
Bownbdt  his  commons  and  his  acalding  tea, 
Then  olf  to  lectnreain  pedantle  glee. 
He  notes  each  artUce  and  master-stroke— 
Each  musty  paralld  and  mustier  Joke ; 
Snaps  up  the  driblets  to  his  sharo  consigned. 
And  as  he  cram'd  his  body  crams  his  mind ; 
Then  seeks  at  home  digestion  for  his  lore. 
And  dams  In  Folly's  face  the  twlce-baried  door. 
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lUBhoar,  pwrhaiiiMi,  laef  Lontnliu  deiccnd 
To  seek  the  chamber  of  Borne  JorUl  Mend— 
Yewn  o^er  the  topics  of  the  -ptmiag  daj, 
Or  dama  the  lofeee  of  his  laet  nigfaTs  play ; 
WhJQe  wen  he  angnre  from  the  rlattfrrtng  plates, 
Tlie  glad  taitelBgeDce  that  hreakfast  waits. 

Ftom  Memovy^s  store  tlie  spoittTe  muse  may  ^c 
The  channs  that  g^  awhile  the  careless  aeene— 
The  song,  the  anecdote,  the  bet,  the  Joke, 
The  steaming  Tlaads,  and  the  clxcUsg  smoke— 
The  racy  ddei^np,  or  brisk  champagne^ 
Long  prompt  the  merriment  and  roaae  the  strain; 
Tin  Pleasure,  sated  of  the  loaded  board. 
Seeks  what  amusement  fkcshsr  scenes  aflotd. 
Some  prove  their  skai  in  fence— some  love  to  box- 
Some  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  dastard  foz  ; 
Each  by  bis  f av'Mte  sport^s  endumting  poweit^ 
ClMats  of  its  tedionsness  the  flying  bonz. 

Now  the  dnll  court  a  short  siesta  takei^ 
For  scsice  a  footstep  her  sttU  echo  wakes, 
Save  whoe  the  prowling  dons  their  victim  seoat. 
And  seise  the  spendthrift  wretch  that  dares  stesl  out 

Cone^  let  ns  wander  to  the  liver^s  bank. 
And  learn  what  charm  coQects  yon  breathless  rank , 
The  hope  or  honor  irfctnred  in  each  face 
Xsrkstlie  excitement  of  the  coming  race. 
HsAl  o*er  the  waters  booms  the  sound  of  strife; 
Now  the  bushed  voices  leap  at  once  to  life ; 
Now  to  their  toD  the  striving osrsmen bend; 
Now  their  gi^  hues  the  <Uiwit*rg  banners  blend; 
Now  leap  the  wavedtops  from  tlie  flashing  oar; 
Now  the  woods  echo  in  the  madd'iiing  roar; 
Now  hotth*  enthusiastic  crowd  pursue. 
And  scream  hoarse  piaises  on  the  nnflindking  crew; 
Now  in  one  last  wild  chance  each  arm  is  strained  ; 
One  panting  struggle  more— the  ^oal  is  gained. 
A  scene  like  tikis,  u^hat  stream  can  boast  beside  ? 
Scarce  rival  Isis  on  her  fairer  tide. 
But  tliink  not  thus  could  Uve  the  rower^s  jMwer. 
Save  long  privation  steeled  him  for  the  hour. 
'  Tbe  couch  reUnquidied  at  the  voice  of  mom, 
Tlie  toilsome  exercise,  the  cup  foresworn. 
The  frugal  dinner,  and  scarce-tasted  wine- 
Are  thess  no  sscriflce  at  g^ory^s  shrine  t 
Thus  with  new  trophies  shaU  his  walls  be  graced— 
Bach  limb  new  strengthened,  and  each  nerve  new  boned. 

Some  Idlers  to  the  pavements  keep  their  feet, 
And  strut  and  ogle  aU  the  pasdng  street 
And  if  ^tis  Snnday^s  noon,  on  King^sPaEade^ 
See  the  smug  tradesman  too  and  leering  maid; 
See  the  trim  shop-boy  cast  his  envious  eye 
On  TopUng's  waistcoat  and  on  Sprightly^s  tie^ 
Bravely  resolved  to  hosrd  his  labor^s  ftult, 
And  ape  their  fancies  in  his  next  new  suit 

But  now  the  sounding  clocks  in  haste  recaU 
Each  hungiy  straggler  to  his  CoU^ge  haU ; 
For  Alma  Xater  wen  her  nursling  leara^ 
Nor  cheats  his  guUet,  wldle  she  Alls  his  ears. 
Heavens !  wliat  a  clatter  rends  the  stesm-franglit  atr— 
How  waiters  Jostle,  and  how  Freshmen  stare  1 
One  thought  here  strikes  mo— and  the  thought  is 
The  carving  for  the  most  part  is  but  bad. 
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See  the  torn  tnrk^j  nd  the  maqnM  goose  1 
See  the  hack'd  sirloin  nd  the  qwttetedjnioe  1 
Ah  I  can  the  CoUege  well  her  chngefoUl, 
Whothnsne^eets  thepetit-meitie's  ddll  f 
Tte  tator  proves  esch  papfl  on  the  hooks- 
Why  not  giro  equal  lloenae  to  the  cooks  1 
As  the  grave  lecturer,  with  scrapoloos  caie, 
Mes  how  his  class  picks  np  its  learned  far»~ 
Thim  Wisdom^  banquet  makes  the  dullard  fast- 
Denied  admittance  till  his  trial's  past- 
8o  the  dow  Freshman  on  a  cmst  should  starve, 
TQl  practice  taught  him  nobler  food  to  canre. 

wigh  on  the  dais,  and  more  richly  stored, 
WeU  has  old  custom  placed  the  Fellows*  hoard:. 
Thus  shall  the  student  feel  his  llxe  inciessed 
By  brave  ambition  for  the  well-gxaoed  f eaa^ 
Mark  the  sleek  merriment  of  reverend  Dona, 
And  learn  how  sdenoe  well  rewards  her  sons. 
But  spare,  my  muse,  to  pieroe  the  sacred  i^oom 
That  veils  the  mysteries  of  the  FeUows*  room ; 
Nor  hint  how  Dons,  their  nntasked  hours  to  psai^ 
Uke  Cato,  warm  their  virtues  with  the  glass. 

Once  more,  at  sound  of  chapel  chime  repairs 
The  snrplioed  scholar  to  his  vesper  prayers;    ^ 
Tot  diadpUne  this  tribute  at  hie  hands, 
First  and  last  duty  of  the  day,  demands. 
Tlien  each,  as  diUgence  or  mirth  Invite, 
Careless  improves  or  thriftless  wastes  the  ni|^ 

Stand  in  the  midst,  and  with  observant  eye 
Bach  chamber'a  tenant  at  his  task  descry. 
Hera  the  harsh  mandate  of  the  Dean  enthrals 
Some  prayerless  prisoner  to  the  College  walls, 
Who  in  the  novel's  pages  seeks  to  find 
A  brief  oblivion  for  his  angiy  mind. 
Haply  the  smoke-wreathed  meerschaum  shall  sopplj 
An  evenness  of  soul  which  th^  deny. 
Charm!  that  aUke  can  soothing  pleasure  bring 
To  sage  or  savage,  mendicant  or  king ; 
Sovereign  to  blunt  the  pangs  of  torturing  pain. 
Or  clear  the  mazes  of  the  student's  brain  1 
Swift  at  thy  word,  amidst  the  soul's  misrule, 
Content  resumes  her  sway,  and  rage  grows  cooL 

Hera  pores  the  student,  till  his  aching  si^t 
No  mora  can  brook  the  glimmering  taper's  Ufl^t ; 
Then  Slumber's  links  their  nerveless  captive  bind. 
While  Fancy*8  magic  mocks  his  fevered  mind ; 
Then  a  dlnrirain  of  years  unborn  swept  by 
In  glorious  vision  on  his  raptured  eye : 
See  Fortune's  stateliest  sons  in  homage  bow, 
And  fling  vain  lustre  o'er  his  toUwom  brow  1 
Away,  ye  drivellen  I  dare  ye  speak  to  him 
.  Of  cneek  grown  bloodless,  or  of  eye  grown  dim  t 
Who  heeds  the  sunken  cheek,  or  wasted  frame. 
While  Hope  shouts  "  Onward  I  to  undying  fame.*^ 
Glance  further,  if  thine  eye  can  pierce  the  mist 
Raised  round  the  votaries  of  Loo  and  Whist ; 
Scarce  such  kind  Venus  round  her  oiEtprIng  flung 
Tobear  him  viewless  through  the  Punic  throng ; 
Scaroe  such  floats  round  old  Skiddaw's  crown  of  snow. 
And  veils  its  grimness  from  the  plains  below. 
Here,  too»  gay  Lentnlus  conspicuous  Blts» 
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Chief  light  and  orade  of  circling  wits. 
Who  with  mch  cavelea  grace  the  trick  can  takB, 
Or  fling  with  such  nntremhling  hand  his  stake  f 
Bat  thoaghwlth  well-fdgned  ease  his  glass  he  sipa» 
And  polls  the  balmy  doad  fhm&  smiling  lips, 
Osie  broods  within— his  soal  alone  T^gards 
BIb  ebbing  pocket  and  the  varying  cards ; 
WhUe  one  resolve  his  saddened  spirit  iUls— 
.  The  dlxAinntioti  of  his  next  tenn*s  bills. 

Lamp  after  lamp  expires  as  night  grows  late, 
And  feet  leas  freqnent  rattle  at  the  gate. 
The  wearied  student  now  rakes  oat  his  iire— 
The  host  grows  doll,  and  yawning  goests  retire— 
Till,  all  iU  labors  and  Its  follies  o'er. 
The  silent  Collie  sinks  to  sleep  once  more. 

Thas  roll  the  hoars,  thas  roll  the  weeks  away. 
Till  terms  eicpiiing  bring  the  long-feared  day. 
When  rake  and  student  equal  terror  know- 
That  lost  he's  plucked,  this  lest  he  pass  too  low. 
Thoagh  different  epochs  mark  their  wide  careen^ 
And  serve  for  recking  points  through  fleeting  years^ 
To  this  a  tripos  or  a  Senate's  grace. 
To  that  a  fox-hunt,  boll,  or  steeple-chase,— 
When  three  short  years  of  toil  or  sloth  sre  psst. 
This  common  bugbear  scares  them  all  at  last 

The  doors  flung  wide,  the  boards  and  benches  se^ 
The  nervous  candidates  for  fame  are  met. 
flee  yon  poor  wretch.  Just  shivering  fhim  his  bed* 
Gnaw  at  his  naile  and  scratch  his  empty  head ; 
With  lengthened  visage  o'er  each  question  pore. 
And  ransack  all  his  memory  for  Its  store. 
Tills  £aclid  signed,  or  this  Newton  taught— 
Thus  Batler  reasoned,  or  thus  Paley  thought ; 
With  many  a  weapon  of  the  learned  strife, 
Prized  for  an  hour,  then  flung  aside  for  life. 
Ah  I  what  avails  him  now  his  vaunted  art, 
To  strldb  the  steed,  or  guide  the  tandem-cart  f 
Bis  loved  ecartc,  or  his  gainful  whist  f 
What  snobs  he  pommelled,  or  what  maidens  kissed  f 
His  ball-room  elegance,  his  modish  air. 
And  easy  impudence,  that  charmed  the  fair  t 
Ah  1  what  avails  him  that  to  Fashion's  fame 
Admiring  boudoirB  echoed  forth  his  name  ? 
All  would  he  yield,  if  all  could  buy  one  look. 
Though  but  a  moment's,  o'er  the  onoe-scomed  book. 
— Enough,  enough,  once  let  the  scene  aufllce ; 
Bid  me  not,  Fancy,  brave  its  horrors  twice. 
The  wrangler^s  glory  in  his  well-eamcd  f  sms^ 
The  prlseman's  trlomph,  and  the  pluck'd  man's  shame^ 
With  all  fair  Learning's  well-bestowed  rewards. 
Are  th<gr  not  fitting  themes  for  nobler  bards  t 
Poor  Lentulns,  twice  plucked,  some  happy  day 
Just  shuffles  through,  and  dubs  himself  b.  a.  ; 
Thanks  lieaven,  flings  by  his  cap  and  gown,  and  ahona 
A  place  made  odious  by  remorseless  duns. 
Vot  so  the  wrangler,— him  the  FdloWs  room 
Shall  boast  its  ornament  for  years  to  come  ; 
TUl  some  snug  rectory  to  his  lot  may  fall, 
Or  e'en  (his  fondest  wish)  a  prebend's  stall : 
Then  burst  triumphant  on  the  admiring  town 
Vbe  full  fledged  honors  of  his  Doctor's  gown. 
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XAVKBRS  ASJ>  DJfPtlPUirB. 

The  earlj  statates  of  the  seyenil  Colleges,  the  dassificationy  costume,  and 
eUqaette  enforced  on  a&  the  members  of  the  UniTersitj,  were  framed  in  the 
BjHrit  of  reverence,  and  for  the  porpoaes  of  souid  disdpline,  good  manners,  and 
pare  morals.  The  following  preamble  and  provision  of  an  ancient  ordinance  of 
Trinity  College  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  time : 

^*  Whereas  there  is  nothing  which  more  adorns  men  of  letters  than  modesty 
and  parity  of  manners ;  we  tnerefore  decree  and  ordain  thai  all  inferiors  behave 
themselves  towards  their  saperiors  in  a  submissive  and  reverent  manner— the 
scholar  towards  the  Bachelor,  the  Bachelors  towards  the  Masters  of  Arts,  these 
towards  the  Bsohelors  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  all  towards  the  Masteia,  as 
the  supreme  governors,  and  also  towards  the  eight  seniors,  as  fathers  and 
leaden.  Let  none  of  the  Bachelors  or  scholars  go  into  the  town  without  taking 
some  one  with  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  witness  of  his  proper  conduct :  let  no 
one  in  the  hall,  in  the  conrL  or  elsewhere  within  the  college,  nefflect  to  take  oif 
lus  cap  in  the  presence  of  the  Master  of  Arts,  or  one  of  higher  degree.  Let  the 
authors  of  domestic  sedition,  detraction,  disunion,  or  wrangle,  for  the  first  of- 
fense lose  s  month's  commons ;  for  the  second  three  montlu*;  for  the  third,  let 
them,  as  we  have  sidd,  be  expelled  from  the  colleffe.  We  also  decree,  ordiun, 
and  exhort,  that  the  Masters.  TeDows,  scholars,  and  other  residents  in  the  col- 
leg[e,  do  in  their  utmost  endeavor  to  nourish,  cherish,  and  preserve  concord, 
umlnr.  peace,  and  mutnal  charity ;  and  avoid  in  word  and  deed,  scurrility, 
ribalary,  soonb,  whisperings,  reproaches,  and  scandals.  Let  no  one  keep  dogs, 
ferrets,  nawks,  or  singing  Dirds,  in  the  college ;  nor  be  immoderately  fff^*^  f^ 
hunting  or  hawkinff ;  and  if  any  one  transmss  lot  him  be  punished.  We  will 
and  decree  that  ea(m  petson  conduct  himself  wi^  propriety  in  his  own  chamber; 
and  do  not  by  immoderate  clamour,  or  loud  laughter,  or  sin^ni^,  or  noise,  or 
dancing,  or  musical  instruments,  keep  his  neighbors  from  sleep,  qmet,  or  study ; 
and  alK>  that  be  abstains  from  late  revels  and  from  potations." 

Li  1728  It  was  ordered  upon  interpretation  of  part  of  the  Statute  De  v^odmUa  «t 
urhanUais  merum^  that  if  any  scholar  shall  at  any  time  resort  to  any  Tavern  or 
*  other  public  house  otherwise  than  the  Statates  do  allow  [an  LL.B.,  M3.,  Mas. 
B.,  M.A.;  or  a  pupil  accompanying  his  tutor,  or  invited  to  sec  s  parent  or  friend, 
who  has  eome  into  the  town  as  a  guest;  but  only  to  dinner  or  supper;  or  with 
the  exception  of  the  Isst-mentioned  case  (an  undei^gradnate  or  B.B.)  at  other 
times  with  the  leave  of  the  master],  he  shall  forfeit  U.  6d.  If  after  the  statata> 
ble  time  of  locking  the  gates  [8  p  jn.;  or  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  9],  Z».  4^. 
If  at  a  more  unseasonable  hour,  or  disorder'd  in  liquor,  he  shall,  besides  the 
other  penalties,  be  admonished  by  the  vice-chancellor,  which  Admonition  shall 
be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose ;  and  after  three  admonitions  be  ex- 
pelled. 'That  if  any  number  of  Scholars,  under  pretense  of  being  of  the  same 
year,  Soh<>ol,  or  County^  or  otherwise,  shall  be  found  assembling  together  at  any 
public  house,  they  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  bende  the  former  penal^  of 
8t.  4J.,  be  suspended  from  taking  any  Degree  until  one  whole  year  after  the  usual 
time  of  taking  the  same.^ 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Everett^s  Lecture  '  Om  the  Cam,'*  continue  our 
pictures  of  the  daily  routine  of  University  Life  at  Cambridge : 

Preatnt  Means  of  DiadpHne. 
The  means  of  discipline  are  elaborate  and  peculiar.  A  certain  amount  of  at- 
tendance at  chapel  and  lecture  is  required ;  and,  if  not  complied  with,  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  scoldings,  rising  from  a  simple  printed  notice,  filled  up  with  a 
name,  as  follows :  ^'  Everett,  Junior  Soph.,  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  clu^l, 
admonished  by  the  Senior  Dean  "; — I  did  get  one  such  notice  once, — up  through 
personal  Interviews  with  the  Deans,  Tutor,  Master,  snd  Body  of  Fellows.  By 
this  time,  an  undei^graduate  so  persistentiy  iiregular  will  probably  have  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  some  other  more  fiagrant  act,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
college— rusticated,  or  silently  withdrawn^    Bepeated  absence  fh>m  lectore  is 
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jpenerally  p^ fished  by  '*  gating/^  that  is,  conflnlni?  a  student  to  the  Inside  of 
the  gate  of  his  college,  or  street  door  of  his  lodging-house,  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usnal.  At  10  p.bc  the  gates  are  locked,  and  no  one  can  get  in  without 
ringing.  I  should  add  that,  once  in,  no  one  can  get  out  after  ten,  without 
a  special  order  from  a  Fellow.  Furthermore,  no  undergraduate  can  pass  a 
uight  out  of  Cambridge  or  out  of  his  own  rooms  without  special  permission 
from  his  tutor ;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  situation  of  the  porter,  bedmakcr, 
or  lodging-house  keeper  is  made  much  too  valuable,  and  the  watch  kept  upon 
them  much  too  strict,  to  permit  more  than  a  very  rare  infringement  indeed  of 
these  rules.  Any  college  windows  tliat  may  look  on  the  street  are  barred  in 
the  two  lower  stories,  to  prevent  egress,  and  every  college  is  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  ditches,  or  iron  fences  bristling  with  a  most  dreadful  array  of 
spt^es.  I  have  often  stood  at  some  of  these  and  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  getting  out,  and  b|ive  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Pecuniary  fines,  of  small  amount,  arc  also  very  much  resorted  to ;  they  are. 
In  most  cases,  rather  matters  of  course,  thai^  penalties — such  as  for  absence 
from  morning  chapel— and  go  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  servants.  In  some 
cases,  neglect,  or  infringement  of  discipline,  is  punished  by  **  losing  the 
week  *^;  that  is,  if  the  student  has  already  resided  seven  weeks,  some  mis- 
demeanor will  cause  th^  seven  to  count  only  six,  which  would  compel  him  to 
stay  at  Cambridge  another,  to  make  up  the  requisite  number  enjoined  in  the 
course  of  a  term. 

SUMDAT  LIFI  OF  AN  UNDSBOBADUATB. 

At  Cambridge  there  is  a  great  deal  of  church-going.  All  the  college 
chapels  have  two,  and  some  three  services  a  day.  At  some,  there  Is  a  sermon ; 
at  others  not  It  Is,  of  course,  at  all  of  them  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Th§  whole  University  is  supposed  to  go  at  two  o^clock  to  the 
sermon  in  Qreat  St  Mary*s  Church.  It  does  not  all  go  by  any  means.  The 
reverend  Master  of  Trinity  has  a  weakness  for  ordering  such  of  his  own 
anbjects  as  he  meets  about  the  hour,  to  go.  This  service  Is  peculiar  In  many 
respects.  The  floor  of  the  church,  which,  aside  from  its  being  the  church  of 
the  University,  has  Its  own  parish,  is  filled  with  graduates,  the  gallery  with 
undergraduates.  The  clerk  of  the  church  gives  out  a  portion  of  Tate  and 
Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms ;  this  Is  sung  by  one  of  the  college  choirs  In 
attendance.  This  Is  followed  by  the  preacher,  who  is  appointed  for  every 
Sunday  and  holy-day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  always  a  man  of 
note ;  he  rises  and  reads  the  bidding  prayer.  This  Is  not  a  prayer  at  all,  but 
an  exhortation  to  pray  for  *^  the  whole  state  of  the  Catholic  Church.*'  From 
this  pretty  general  exordium,  it  proceeds,  by  virtue  of  a  series  of  especlallys 
and  partlcularlys,  to  commend  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  all  the 
persons  In  England  In  any  way  distinguished  in  the  Church  or  the  State. 
Gradually  working  his  way  to  the  two  Universities,  the  clergyman  continues : 
"  And  herein  for  his  Grace,  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  our  Chancellor ; 
for  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Yice-Chancellor;  for  the  professors,  proctors, 
and  all  that  bear  authority  therein.  For  all  particular  colleges ;  and,  as  In 
private  duty  bound,  I  ask  your  prayers  for  the  royal  and  religious  foundation 
ot  Trinity  College;  for  the  reverend  and  learned  the  Master,  the  fellows, 
scholars,  and  all  students  in  the  same/'  and  so  on ;  till,  at  last,  a  call  to  pray 
for  all  the  Commons  of  the  Realm,  and  also  to  praise  God  for  all  his  mercies, 
conclndes  (his  long  Introduction,  to  which  Is  simply  added  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  and  at  once  every  University  man  in  the  congregation,  who 
Are  all  standing,  raises  his  cap  to  his  face,  which  is  a  sight  described  as  very 
imposing;  whoever  saw  It,  must  have  neglected  to  raise  his  ,own  cap,  in  order 
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to  notice  those  of  othera.  The  sermon,  and  the  ordinary  conciinlin;?  pmjer 
of  the  English  Church  follow,  the  sermon  being;  alwa^'s  intensely  Icnmcd, 
rather  than  interesting. 

SuQday  is  a  great  day  at  Cambridge  for  very  long  walks,  often  of  three  or 
four  hoars'  duration.  The  boating  men  in  particular,  who  are  steadily 
engaged  on  the  river  every  other  day,  vary  their  exercise  always  by  a  hard 
walk  on  Sunday.  On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  if  it  is  fine,  the  wliolo 
town.  University  or  not,  turns  out  into  the  walks  behind  the  Colleges,  inakii:g 
a  very  gay  sight  Sunday  is  also  a  great  day  for  early  and  long-protracted 
tea  parties  and  social  talks. 

▲THLETIC  SPORTS — CRICKET. 

I  know  nothing  of  cricket.  I  used  to  sec  my  friends  wearing  caps  and 
scarves  of  all  imaginable  patterns,  and  was  told  that  they  were  badges  of  the 
**  Perambulators''  or  '*  Quidnuncs."  I  saw  them  start  at  unearthly  hours  in 
the  morning,  dressed  principally  in  flannel,  and  come  back  pretty  late  in  tlie 
afternoon,  and  heard  that  the  Fifflers  had  been  playing  Royston.  I  have 
moreover  been  to  one  or  two  cricket-matches,  and  seen  some  splendid 
catches  at  long-off.  But  of  the  mysteries  of  cricket  and  cricket  clubs  I 
know  very  little.  They  are  very  numerous;  cricket  players  associating 
together  for  all  x>osslblc  and  impossible  reasons,  and  the  best  players  belong- 
ing to  several  clubs  at  once.  They  are  working  hajd  all  summer  long,  and 
rather  tire  one  with  their  utter  absorption  In  their  favorite  sport,  which  to  an 
outsider  is  truly  unintelligible.  But  it  only  lasts  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  can  talk  and  act  rationally. 

BOWIMO — BOAT  RACES. 

Kowing  is  also  carried  a.t  Cambridge  to  great  perfection.  It  is  a  natural 
offshoot  from  the  maritime  chamcter  of  the  English.  The  best  amateur 
rowing  is  at  the  two  Universities,  and  their  annual  match  in  April,  in  which  I 
regret  to  say  Oicford  has  now  won  three  years  successively,  is  a  splendid  exhl* 
bition  of  river  rowing  and  pretty  rough  rowing,  too.  But  as  eyewitness  Is 
always  better  than  dcsrciption,  I  will  ask  you  to  walk  down  with  me  to  the 
last  boat  race  of  the  season  at  Cambridge,  and  contemplate  what  is  periiaps 
the  noblest  of  athletic  sports  in  its  highest  perfection. 

The  principal  University  boat  races  at  Cambridge  take  place  in  tlie  month 
of  May,  and  surely  If  the  Argonauts  themselves  were  to  select  a  time  and 
place  for  the  display  of  their  strength,  they  could  not  choose  better  than  the 
Cambridge  May  term.  Mr.  Warren  Burton  says  that  the  wit  of  his  district 
school  described  the  fun  of  ttie  winter  school  term  as  one  long  Thanksgiving 
Day,  minus  the  sermon,  the  music  and  the  dinner.  One  might  describe  the 
Cambridge  May  tenn  as  one  long  Class  Day,  minus  the  literary  exercises,  the 
dancing  and  the  cheering.  An  army  of  amazons  take  Cambridge  by  storm  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  gray  old  Alma  Mater  puts  on  her  best  dress,  and  sets 
her  best  parlor  in  order  to  receive  her  guests.  But  of  all  the  attractions  of 
that  happy  season,  there  is  none  more  universally  appreciated  than  the  boat 
races.    Wo  will  suppose  ourselves  walking  down  to  the  last  one  of  the  season. 

It  begins  at  seven  o'clock.  Just  in  the  calm,  clear,  English  twilight  We 
need  not  fear  that  it  is  too  soon  after  dinner,  for  the  authorities  fully  respect 
the  value  of  exercise,  and  accommodate  the  boat  races  by  instituting  an 
early  dinner  at  two  o'clock  at  this  season.  We  put  on  our  checkered  straw 
liats  with  their  dark-blue  ribbon,  to  show  that  we  belong  to  the  First  Trinity 
boat  club ;  stroll  out  of  the  great  gate,  padt  the  church  where  Is  the  monn- 
ment  of  poor  Kirke  White,  erected  by  our  late  distinguished  countryman, 
Dr.  Boott;  past  the  gate  of  St  John's  and  the  Templars'  round  church,  and 
through  a  few  narrow  lanes  to  a  broad  common,  the  pasture-ground  of  a 
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handred  broken-down  horses.  Our  path  has  been  accompanied  by  crowds  of 
men  in  boutin^  rig,  broad  flannel  trousers,  heavy  tanned  leather  low-heeled 
shoes,  pea-Jaclcct,  and  club-hat  or  cap,  making  eagerly  for  the  boat-houses. 
These  soon  heave  in  sight  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  poor  little  narrow  river. 
All  aIon<^  the  strand  below  them  are  the  long,  narrow,  sharp  club-boats,  of 
which  a  new  one  is  manned  every  instant  From  the  windows  of  tlic  rooms 
occupied  by  the  St.  John*s  boat-club  we  can  see  the  red  flag  wavin*^,  cm- 
blaz  •ned  with  the  arms  of  Lady  Margaret  Somerset,  foundress  of  St.  Joim*a 
and  Christ's  Colleges.  This  flag  being  displayed  shows  that  St  John's  is  at 
present  head  of  the  river.  We  stroll  i^long  the  banks,  now  muddy  and  now 
sandy,  watching  the  coal-barges  trailing  slowly  up  from  Lynn  and  VVisbeach, 
and  the  light  club-boats,  bearing  down  crews  of  inferior  oarsmen  to  witness 
the  contests  of  the  champions,  and  darting  between  the  barges  like  flies  in  a 
cow-pasture.  We  are  in  plenty  of  time,  for  the  gray  old  church  of  Chester- 
ton, across  the  water,  is  ringing  out  a  quarter  of  seven  in  its  sweet  chimes. 
But  what  is  this  that  encounters  us,  breaking  in  rudely  on  all  the  pastoral  and 
soothing  thoughts  of  chimes  and  evening  and  what  not?  A  boy,  or  a 
monkey  ?  A  boy,  and  a  very  dirty  one,  with  a  broom  still  dirtier  than  him- 
self. With  this  he  assiduously  sweeps  the  coal-dust  and  mud  left  by  the 
colliers  right  under  our  feet,  and  then  calls  upon  us  in  an  uncommonly 
cheerful  voice,  to  "  Give  me  a  copper,  sir.  Just  one,  sir,  I've  got  no  father, 
sir.'*  Spuming  him,  his  broom,  and  the  ashes  of  his  father,  we  press  on,  our 
path  every  moment  getting  more  and  more  crowded  with  eager  spectators. 
We  soon  arrive  at  a  ferry,  where  arc  three  or  four  very  dingy  craft,  soliciting 
passengers,  but  getting  none.  No,  we  will  wait  till  the  regular  boatman 
comes  back  from  his  last  load  with  his  clean  blue  boat,  and  his  hat  showing 
the  ribbon  of  the  head  of  the  river.  He  is  at  once  saluted  as  "  (  haron  '*  by 
a  dozen  voices,  and  imploring  us  to  '*  step  steady,  gentlemen,"  soon  puts  ns 
over  on  the  verge  of  foundering.  A  few  moments  more,  and  we  are  at  the 
railway  bridge.  Here  all  spectators  who  have  come  down  in  boats  disembark, 
and  leave  their  boats  to  walk  on  to  the  racing-ground. 

This  extends  for  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  railway  bridge. 
In  the  great  University  races  the  boats  take  their  stations  at  Uie  further  end 
of  it  and  row  up  towards  Cainbridge,  ending  at  the  railway  bridge.  The 
river  turns  and  winds  a  good  deal  in  this  distance,  giving  scope  for  the  most 
careful  steering,  as  it  is  scarcely  ever  over  twenty  yards  wide.  At  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  course  is  the  Plough  Inn,  which  can  be  reached  by  a  very 
pretty  drive,  and  is  generally  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  run  on  the  bank.  We  ourselves  are  on  the  towing-path  the  other 
side  from  the  Plough.  Just  watch  the  crowd  on  the  bank,  oarsmen  in  their 
club  flannels,  Athoaeum  men  with  their  faultless  London  garments,  tutors 
and  proctors  in  their  cleVlcal  garb,  and  some  very  hard  student,  a  prospective 
senior  wrangler,  who  has  accidenta  ly  come  down  for  an  evening  stroll,  and 
looks  round  bewi  dered,  for  lie  never  heard  of  a  boat  race,  and  can't  conceive 
why  he  never  met  such  a  crowd  hero  before.  There — you  can  see  the  racing 
boats  begin  to  come  up  the  river — not  the  best,  however — those  before  us  will 
take  their  places  at  the  end  of  the  division.  Each  boat  will  row  down  to 
nearly  the  end,  then  turn  so  as  to  bring  up  against  its  proper  post,  with  fts 
head  up  the  river.  There  it  will  be  moored,  and  the  crew  step  out.  This  Is 
soon  made  apparent  as  we  see  walking  up  to  us  the  crews  of  the  boats  that 
jost  shot  pa.st  us.  There — men  are  beginning  to  gaze  eagerly  on  that  next 
boat— as  the  ^ark-blue  uniform  flashes  into  sight,  "L  Trinity  Second,"  is 
the  cry  from  the  bank.  There  are  three  c'ubs  in  Trinity,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  largest  and  it  generally  can  mustei*  three  boats  among  the  first  twenty. 
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At  present,  its  second  boat  stands  ninth  on  the  river.  Ton  will  understand 
that  all  members  of  the  collie,  irrespective  of  seniority,  join  tlic  boat-clubs ; 
the  control  and  manai^cment  iMsing  in  the  liands  of  tlic  older  members. 
These  are  very  assiduous  in  practising  the  Freslunen  and  new-comers  gener* 
ally,  and  selecting  the  good  oarsmen  from  them  for  the  high  boats.  I.  Trinity 
Second  has  passed,  and  the  next  is  a  curious  uniform  of  gray  and  blue,  which 
proclaims  it  to  be  (  hrist*s.  .The  next  is  the  maroon-color  of  Cori)us,  the 
next  the  rich  rose-color  of  Emmanuel,  and  the  next  tlie  royal  purp'c  of    aiua. 

As  fast  as  each  boat  turns,  rows  up  to  its  post  and  stops,  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  admirers  from  its  own  collqce,  and  some  sarcastic  oatsidera, 
who  exchange  remarks  of  all  kinds  with  each  other  on  the  event,  and  count- 
less bets  are  made.  The  crews  begin  to  feel  cold,  and  start  on  a  stroll, — 
gradually  the  crowds  melt  together,  and  the  whole  bank  becomes  alive  with  a 
thousand  University  men  of  every  type  of  face,  mind,  and  particular  costume. 

Hush ;  there  is  a  boat  sweeping  down,  evidently  far  better  than  any  that 
have  gone  before  it.  Its  oarsmen  wear  black  hats,  with  a  block  and  white 
ribbon  round  them.  They  are  a  wiry,  vicious-looking  lot,  and  though  a 
series  of  misfortunes  has  brought  them  down  to  fourth,  yet  no  one  dares 
speak  slightingly  of  Trinity  Hal.  They  soon  attract  a  great  crowd,  for 
Trinity  Hall,  i>esides  its  own  peculiar  fame,  is  the  champion  in  general  of  tho 
smaller  colleges.  But  still  greater  excitement  is  manifested,  as  a  plain  gray 
aniform  comes  into  view,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  watch  the  most  noted 
club  of  the  University.  It  is  IIL  Trinity,  composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  Trinity  College,  who  have  previously  been  at  Eton  or  Westminster 
schools,  which,  bdng  situated  on  the  Thames,  are  far  ahead  of  all  other 
schools  in  rowing.  And  now  the  tale  of  boats  is  nearly  complete.  The  dark 
blue  of  I.  Trinity  swings  into  the  second  place,  and  Just  as  its  adherents  are 
eagerly  pressing  the  question — "  Shall  you  do  it  ?  **  **  O  shall  you  do  it  ?  "  some 
one  else  shouts,  **  There  they  are — there^s  the  plgps.^*  This  coarse,  but  well- 
known  name,  calls  all  eyes  to  the  St  John^s  oarsmen,  in  their  scarlet  uniform, 
proudly  rowing  to  the  first  place.  Night  after  night  they  have  baffled  Trinity 
in  all  attempts  to  bump  them,  and  assume  the  head  place.  You  will  under- 
stand, that  the  Cam  being  wholly  too  narrow  to  permit  of  rowing  abreast,  it  U 
the  practice  in  all  great  racea  to  draw  the  boats  up  in  a  line,  with  a  boat*s 
length  between  each,  and  the  object  Is  then  to  row  over  the  distance  so 
as  to  touch  the  stem  of  the  first  with  the  bow  of  the  second  boat  If  tliis  is 
effected,  the  first  changes  places  with  the  second  in  the  next  race,  or  is 
dropped  altogether,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  match.  Notice  in  many  of 
the  other  boats  oarsmen  with  the  sky-blue  cap,  that  marks  a  University  oars- 
man, one  who  has  been  chosen  to  row  against  Oxford ;  but  not  in  the  Trinity 
boat  They  have  University  oars,^nore  than  one,  but  not  to-night  No; 
to-night  all  shall  wear  the  dark-blue  alike,  for  the  iionor  of  their  dear  old 
college.  The  St  Jobn^s  men,  who  have  at  lost  won  the  head  place,  and  held 
it  triumphantly  night  after  night,  shall  they  be  defrauded  of  the  laurel  on 
their  very  brows,  and  In  one  night  be  condemned  to  hold  the  second  place  for 
a  whole  year?  Ah,  but  the  Trinity  men  have  been  working  together  night 
after  night;  every  race  has  put  new  vigor  and  unity  into  tiielr  stroke. 
Steadily  have  they  worked  up  above  all  other  rivals,  and  last  nls^ht  they  pur- 
sued the  Johnians,  pressing  hard  up  to  the  course's  end.  Well  did  Virgil 
know-Hind  what  did  he  not  know  ?~the  passions  that  stir  in  the  breasts  of 

oarsmen— 

«>  These  bom  with  Bhamo  to  lose  their  hard-earned  crown, 
And  life  woald  freely  barter  for  renown; 
But  thoflc,  with  rifiin.v  hope,  their  trlamphs  scan, 
For  they  can  conquer  who  l)clicvo  they  can.** 
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Such  arc  the  contending  thonghU  in  the  minds  of  the  countless  admirers  of 
either  side  that  are  strolling;  up  and  down  the  )>anlv8  ;  when,  suddenly,  they 
arc  recalled  to  their  senses  hy  a  sudden  ban^;.  The  first  ^an ;  and  the  crews 
all  maiie  rapidly  to  their  boats,  and  be^ln  to  embark.  Eagerly  the  coxswain 
looks  over  his  crew.  *^Now  then,  who's  number  4?  O,  WrijH^ht;  well, 
where  is  he?  Here,  Wright,  Wright  He'll  be  late,  to  a  dead  certainty." 
No ;  there  comes  that  hard,  compact  figure,  and  that  generous  face  breathing 
through  the  crowd  of  gray  Jackets,  for  he  has  been  exchanging  a  last  defiance 
with  the  crew  of  the  III.  Trinity,  who  are  insinuating,  audacious  mortals, 
that  not  only  will  First  not  catch  Jolm*s,  but  will  get  bumped  themselves. 
••  Now  tlien,  4,  get  in.  Are  you  all  ready  ?  "  "  No,  no,  not  yet ;  my  stretcher's 
wrong.**  The  dark-blue  Jackets  are  torn  off,  and  thrown  to  the  men  on  shore. 
"Now;  Stui^e  times  us,  doesn't  he?"  "Ay,  all  right";  and  you  see  by 
every  boat  some  sympathizing  friend  with  a  stop-watch.  Bang !  the  second 
gun.  The  last  arrangements  are  hurriedly  mode.  All  along  the  banks  eager 
partisans  are  just  ready  to  1>egln  their  race  with  their  favorite.  "  Push  out," 
is  the  cry ;  and  slowly,  steadily,  the  oars  are  raised,  and  the  boat  gently 
fended  ofil  "  Quarter  of  a  minute  gone  **;  and  all  down  the  bank  comes  up 
the  refrain  from  every  boat— " Quarter  gone."  The  last  settlement  in  the 
seats,  the  last  jacket  pitched  ashore,  the  last  firm  grasp  of  the  oar,  never  to 
be  let  go.  "  Half  a  minute  gone";  now  the  boats  are  all  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  "Back  a  stroke,  2;  easy  backing;  pull,  bow  and  3";  for  the 
oars  are  numbered,  beginning  at  the  bow ;  not,  as  with  us,  at  the  stroke. 
**  Fifteen  seconds  left**  All  eyes  along  the  bank  are  fixed  on  the  watchmen, 
as  their  timing  now  comes  more  frequently.    "  Ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six, 

five,  four,  three,  two,  one— gun  ** — bang  I splash.    "  Well  started,   well 

started,'*  cry  the  partisans  on  the  bank.  "  Well  rowed,  well  rowed  ";  for 
First  Trinity  has  leapt  ahead  with  a  bound,  as  if  she  were  on  wings ;  and  all 
the  hope  of  Third  Trinity  to  bump  her,  with  that  headlong  spurt  so  charac- 
teristic of  Etunians,  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  "Well  rowed.  Trinity;  well 
n>w«d,  John's.  Now  then,  take  her  along.**  See  the  headlong  rush  upon 
the  bank.  A  thousand  men,  in  every  sort  of  dress  or  undress,  tearing  along 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes;  now  stumbling  and  falling,  now 
Bhonting  and  pushing,  now  silent,  with  their  lips  burning,  and  their  eyes 
starting,  but  all  on  fire  with  excitement  .  .  .  But  still,  all  the  real  interest  is 
with  the  head  boats.  As  the  tortuous  track  winds  by  Grassy  Comer,  a  broad 
green  peninsula,  covered  with  spectators,  the  excitement  is  fearful  "  Well 
rowed,  well  rowed.  Trinity.  Well  rowed,  4,"  as  Wright's  brood  back  comes 
leaping  forward  and  springing  back,  like  a  three-ton  trip-hammer.  "  Weli 
steered;  O,  well  steered.  Trinity,"  as  the  little  spectacled  coxswain,  well 
known  all  over  England,  swings  up  his  boat  close  to  the  comer,  gaining  sev- 
eral feet  at  once.  "  Well  rowed,  well  rowed ;  half  a  length  more."  "  You're 
safe,  John's,  you're  safe;  they'll  never  do  it"  There,  the  Plough  Inn  is 
coming  in  si^t ;  pass  that  comer,  and  it*s  all  a  straight  reach— no  more  room 
for  picking  up  there ;  no  more  fine  steering.  But  see,  the  Trinity  stroke 
bounds  forward  with  an  effort  to  which  all  his  former  exertions  were  child'a 
play ;  and  the  dark-blue  oars  leap  in  their  sockets  ttU  their  blades  seem  like  a 
single  broad  fiash  of  light  along  the  gunwale,  and  the  shout  rings  like  a 
▼olley  of  musketry;  "  Well  rowed,  well  rowed.  Trinity**;  and,  as  they  swirl 
round  Ditton  Comer,  once  more  that  deft  pull  on  the  strings,  and  the  sharp 
bow  eomes  flashing  up  into  the  stem  of  the  Johnians :  and,  like  a  peal  of 
thunder,  bursts  forth  the  thrice  re-echoing,  "Hurrah  for  First;  well  rowed. 
First  well  rowed.**  "Quick;  here,  bring  the  flag,**  and  the  grand  old  stand- 
ard, the  Golden  Lion  with  his  three  crowns,  Is  raised  by  the  coxswain. 
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THE  BACK& 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  glancing  riyer, 
Through  the  fleet  of  shaUops, 
Through  the  fidxy  flee^ 
Underneath  the  bridgea^ 
Carv4d  stone  and  oaken, 
Crowned  with  sphere  and  pillar, 
TJnking  lawn  with  lawn. 
Sloping  swards  of  garden, 
Flowering  bank  to  bank ; 
ICidst  the  golden  noontidfl^ 
'Neath  the  sUtelj  trees, 
Beaching  oat  their  laden 
Arms  to  oyershade  as; 
ICidst  the  sammer  eyens, 
Whilst  the  winds  were  heayy 
With  the  blossom-odon, 
Whilst  the  birds  were  singing 
Fkt)m  their  sleepless  nests. 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  branch^  river. 
Through  the  hidden  outlet 
Of  some  happ7  stream. 
Lifting  up  the  leafy- 
Curtain  that  overhung  it^ 
Fold  on  fold  of  foliage 
Not  proof  against  the  stars. 

Drinking  ruby  claret 
From  the  silvered  *  Pewter,* 
Spoil  of  ancient  battle 
On  the  *  ready  *  Gam, 
Ne*er  to  be  forgotten 
Pleasant  friendly  faces 
MisUlj  discerning 
Through  the  glass  below. 

Ah  I  the  balmy  firagrance 
Of  the  mild  Havannal 
Down  amidst  the  purple 
Of  our  railway  wrappers, 
Solemn-thoughted,  glorious 
On  the  verge  of  June. 
Musical  the  rippling 
Of  the  tardy  current^ 
Musical  the  murmur 
Of  the  wind-swept  trees. 
Musical  the  cadence 
Of  the  friendly  voices 
Laden  with  the  sweetness 
Of  the  songs  of  old.  James  Patyn, 
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Walk9 — CdnsHhOiandl  and  oikerwiae. 

The  *oonBtituUoiiAl'  walk,  now  quite  an  institution  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  a  practice  of  modem  growth.  We  find  Daniel  Wilson  writing  to  his  father,  to 
eommunicate  the  news  that  few  days  passed  without  his  walking  for  an  hour.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  we  read  of  a  few  students  going  into  Scotland 
and  a  few  into  Qermany.  Wordswortii  and  a  ftiend  took  a  walking  tour  in 
Franco,  canying  their  kixapeaoks  on  their  oaken  stafib.  In  our  own  days  we 
have  heard  of  undergraduates  malting  most  of  the  journey  to  Borne  on  foot  with 
a  ten-pound  note.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Watson,  the  non-resident 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  complidned  of  the  influx  of  ^  Lakers  or  Tourists  into  West- 
moreland.' The  Cambridge  men  first  led  the  way  there,  and  afterward  the  Ox- 
ford men  came.  The  simple  oountxymen  oAlled  the  Oxonians,  the  'Oxford 
Cantabs.' 

A.  H.  Clough's  poem  of  JSatkU  qf  ToUr  na  VucUeh  describes  the  humors  of  a 
Long  Vacation  party.  One  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say,  in  language  familiar 
enough  to  University  men : 

Kiteat,  a  Trinity  Cmidk,  has  a  party  at  Dramnadroebet 
Up  on  the  lida  of  Loch  Nan,  in  the  beaotifal  Taller  of  Urqohaft ; 
Mainwariof  aayt  they  will  lodge  tu  and  feed  im,  and  gnre  tu  a  lift  too ; 
Only  they  talk  ere  long  to  remove  to  OlenmoriMMi.    Then  at 
Caitleton,  high  in  Braeinar,  itrange  home,  with  his  earliest  par^, 
Harriion,  freah  from  the  lehools,  has  Jamei  and  Jonee  aod  Lauder, 
Thirdly,  a  Cambridge  man,  I  know,  Smith,  a  aenior  wianf^r, 
With  a  mathematioal  loorB  bang*  out  at  Inrerary. 

Li  the  reading  parties,  the  reading  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule.  We  are 
told  of  the  young  men :  * 

How  they  bad  been  to  fona,  to  Staffli,  to  Bkye,  to  CnllodeD, 

Been  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tay,  Looh  Fyne,  Loch  Nem,  Loeh  Arkaif, 

Been  up  BeVNoTi*,  Ben- More,  Beo-Cruacban,  fien-Muiek-IMiaa. 

With  that  should  be  compared  the  picture  of  the  Tutor : 

The  ^Te  man,  nicknamed  Adam, 
White-tied,  clerical,  silent,  with  antique  •quarO'eat  waisCeoat 
Formal,  unchanged,  of  black  cloth,  but  with  sense  and  fteling  beneath  it, 
SkillTal  in  Ethics  and  Logic,  in  Pindar  and  PoeCa  unriTaled, 
Skadf  in  Latin,  said  Lindsay,  but  Upping  in  Plays  and  in  Aldrieh. 

And  the  story  relates  how  sometimes  pupils  on  their  excursions  turn  restiess 
and  abandon  their  books  and  papers  for  the  lakes  and  mountains.* 

Anj  man  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to  himself  and  his  University  must  give  up 
the  bulk  of  his  long  vacation  to  hard,  methodical  study.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  no  reading  parties  at  Oxford  during  the  long  vacations,  as  is  so  con- 
etantiy  the^case  at  Cambridge ;  and,  generally  speaking,  residence  out  of  term 
time  is  not  at  all  encouraged  for  undeigraduates.  Belaxation  in  vacations  may 
be,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  is,  absolutely  necessary ;  but  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  long  vacation  in  idleness,  as  is  too  often  done,  must  in  every  point  of  view 
be  iigurious.  A  great  number  of  men  form  themselves  into  reading  parties,  and 
choose  out  some  choice  locality  by  sea  or  mountain,  lake  or  river,  where  they  can 
combine  regular  work  with  healthful  amusement.  Each  pays  his  share  of  the 
expense ;  and,  in  general,  gives  a  fee  of  £30  to  the  private  tutor,  or  *  coach.' 

*  It  is  notorious  matter  of  tradition  and  experience  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  go 
OD  reading-parties  makes  a  profitable  use  of  his  time — nay,  that  scapegraces  who  wish  to  *  do  their 
goTttinors  *  and  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  they  are  '  reading  *  while  doing  any  thing  but  read, 
adopt  this  very  pl«n  as  the  most  efficient — ^noTertheleas  it  happens  every  year  that  some  hard-work* 
ing  and  well-disposed  youths  wander  off  in  these  parties.  Perhapa  the  unfortunate  has  stayed  two 
wbda  Longs  at  Cambridge  already,  and  finds  the  prospect  of  a  third  summer  there  too  dreary,  or 
be  tbioks  a  change  of  air  may  do  him  good  before  the  struggle  of  the  last  term,  or  some  niee  Bach- 
dor  friend  of  his  is  making  up  a  nice  party  and  wants  to  bring  him  into  it ;  so,  though  be  knows 
tliat  the  majority  of  men  who  join  in  sueh  excursions  do  very  little  reading,  he  hopes  to  be  one  of 
the  minority  who  form  the  ezcepCioDSw— Bristed's  Fivt  Teart  ia  an  Englith  Univtrsitif, 
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Choice  of  a  VniverHty  and  OoOege,* 

It  often  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest  and  importance  as  to 
which  Uniyersitj  and  which  college  a  jouog  man  should  enter.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  no  perplexity  arises.  In  manj  fimiiUes  Christ 
Church  follows  Eton  in  natural  progression,  or  New  college  follows  Win- 
chester, or  a  lierchant-Taylers'  man  goes  to  St  John^s,  or  a  Welshman 
to  Jesos  college;  Still,  with  numbers  of  the  public  and  grammar  school- 
men the  choice  of  the  Unirersitj,  or,  at  least,  the  choice  of  a  coU^e,  is  a 
matter  of  some  embarrassment 

The  present  writer,  haying  experienoe  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  some  obseryaUons  on  what  appear  the  main 
differenoes  between  them.  Oxford  is  considerably  the  more  expensive 
cf  the  twa  The  difference  may  be  set  down  as  being  at  least  one-third 
greater.  Where  the  Cambridge  tutor  ordinarily  charges  seyen  pounds, 
the  Oxford  tutor  charges  ten  guineas.  Where  the  caution  money  in  the 
one  case  is  fldeen  pounds,  in  the  other  case  it  ayerages  thirty  pounds. 
There  is  hsfdly  mj  difference  in  the  commons.  The  rent  of  college 
rooms  is,  on  the  whole,  lower  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  and  yery  fre- 
quently the  rooms  are  much  better.  It  is  much  more  usual  at  Oxford 
than  |kt  Cambridge  to*  find  an  undergraduate  with  two  handsome  sitting- 
rooms.  The  general  style  of  Hying  and  expense  inyoWes  a  rather  larger 
outlay  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  As  a  counterbalance  to  the  in- 
creased expensiyeness  of  Oxford,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  competition  for 
academical  prises  is  more  limited  there  than  at  Cambridge.  For  instance^ 
the  Qoldsmiths'  Company  giye  a  set  of  Exhibitions  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  are  competed  for  by  examination.  But  the  number 
of  candidates  for  prizes  of  equal  yalue  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  at 
Cambridge  as  at  Oxford.  It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  amount  of  real 
work  done  at  Cambridge  for  the  most  part  exceeds  that  at  Oxford.  The 
reading  men  at  Oxford  constitute  a  minority.  But  at  Cambridge  the 
reading  men  and  the  non-reading  men  are,  speaking  roughly,  very  much 
on  a  numerical  .par. 

In  making  choice  of  a  Uniyersity  for  a  young  man  of  high  promise, 
yery  careful  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  his  intellectual  character.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  send  a  young  man  of  great  mathematical  ability 
to  Oxford ;  and  this  is  said  with  the  full  knowledge  that  Oxford  has  pos- 
sessed mathematical  teachers  whose  attainments  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
But  the  yalue  of  a  Cambridge  mathematical  degree  is  fully  understood, 
while  that  of  Oxford  mathematical  honors  is  by  no  means  equally  well 
defined.  An  Oxford  man.  may  haye  sufficient  knowledge  and  abilities  to 
be  a  senior  wrangler,  or  within  the  first  six,  yet  all  he  can  hope  for  is  a 
name  in  an  alphabetical  first  class,  which  is  yery  different  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  in  matters  of  distinction  and  reward,  fix>m  the  highest 

*  From  Oxford  Am  Cam bridob  :  Tktir  CoUtgtt^  Mtmariea,  tmd  Jist^aatimu.  By  Sav. 
Fnderiok  An»o1d,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Chareh,  Oxford.  With  ongarinfi  by  Whympor.  Lob- 
don :  Baliffioni  Tract  Soeioty,  56  Palemoctar  Bow. 
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mathematical  diadnctions  a4  Oambridge.  In  daaaica,  matters  are  maim 
easily  balanced,  but  witk  a  great  difference.  An  Oxford  first  dass,  in  the 
final  examination,  is  a  sorer  distinction,  and  on  the  whole  has  probably  a 
higher  valae,  than  the  Cambridge  first  dass,  except  as  regards  the  frrst 
few  places  in  the  Oambridge  classical  tripos.  Yet  perhaps  the  Cambridge 
man  is  both  the  more  extenshre  and  the  more  elegant  scholar.  Greater 
attention  is  now  paid  to  pore  scholarship  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford. 
As  an  example,  Oxford,  whether  wisely  or  nnwisely,  has  to  some  extent 
discarded  the  accomplishment  of  rerstfioation  in  the  dead  languages. 
She  sets  it  in  examination,  and  amply  rewards  it  when  well  done ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  man  should  obtam  the  highest  dassical  honors 
and  yet  not  write  a  single  line  of  iambics  or  hexameters.  The  Uniyersity, 
in  fact,  deals  with  the  great  mass  of  pure  scholarship,  not  in  the  final 
schools,  but  in  her  first  public  examinations,  or  Moderations.  Thus 
Moderations  answer  more  exactly  to  the  Cambridge  classical  tripos ;  and, 
as  the  men  spend  a  shorter  time  in  prepaimtion,  and  the  examination  is 
less  severe,  Moderations  represent,  as  a  role,  (althoQgh  many  Oxford  men 
will  be  slow  to  admit  it,)  a  lower  degree  of  dassical  attainments  than  the 
parallel  Cambridge  examinations.  But,  after  this  examination  in  schol- 
arship, Oxford, presses  on  her  best  scholars  to  the  second  public  or  final 
examination,  to  which  Cambridge  offers  hardly  any  exact  parallel,  and 
where  the  greater  difficulties  are  attested  by  the  smaller' number  of  can- 
didates, and  the  scantier  amount  of  distinction  awarded.  She  assumes 
that  the  dead  languages  are  mastered,  of  course  proriding  abundant 
tests  to  ascertain  both  acquirements  and  defidendes,  and  then  examines 
into  the  subject-matter  of  the  authors  brought  up,  exacting  both  a  rery 
wide  and  deep  acquaintance  with  all  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and 
with  mental  science  generally.  For  the  highest  places  there  must  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  writers  of  logic  and  philosophy  in  modem  litera- 
ture, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  To  obtain  the  highest 
honors,  a  man  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Aristotie  and  Plato, 
Bacon  and  Butler,  and  the  history  of  speculation  as  connected  with  them. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  Oxford  final  school  in  classics,  the 
flower  and  crown  of  her  system,  is  essentially  $ui  generii^  and  not  very 
easily  understood  out  of  Oxford  itsel£  It  would  perhaps  be  not  unfiur 
to  say  that  Cambridge  rather  instructs  and  Oxford  educates ;  that  the 
one  chiefly  develops  and  encoura^  industry,  accuracy,  information ; 
while  the  other  rather  demands  great  mental  powers,  originality,  and  the  * 
natural  qualities  which  tend  to  ma)ce  a  man  think.  If  she  obtains  thus 
much,  Oxford  will  readily  foi^ve  fidse  quantities,  which  with  Cambridge 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  academical  success. 

The  choice  of  a  University,  Uien,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
l^t  of  a  college.  StiU,  this  point  deserves  careful  discrimination  and 
should  not  be  settied  simply  because  a  firiend  has  gone  to  such  a  college, 
or  a  man's  fiither  was  there  before  him.  The  general  character  which  a 
college  maintains  at  the  time  is  an  item  of  consideration,  and  this  char- 
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•cter  is  fligitiTe,  and  maj  alter  its  complexion  sereral  times  in  the  ooarse 
of  a  generation.  Mig;ration  from  one  college  to  another  is  mach  more 
common  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge,  as  a  rule,  though 
exceptions  are  not  uncommon,  a  college  Fellow  is  elected  from  his  own 
coUege,  but  at  Oxford  the  fellowships  are  now  generally  open  to  uniTer- 
sal  competition.  At  Oxford  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  a  man  who, 
having  entered  at  one  college,  has  gone  to  a  second  by  obtaining  a  schol- 
arship, and  to  a  third  bj  obtaining  a  fellowship. 

Vniveraiiy  L^t  of  on  Undergraduaie. 

The  Uniyersity  and  the  college  being  settled,  the  next  great  question 
that  arises  is,  whether  an  undergraduate  is  to  be  a  reading  or  a  non- 
reading  man ;  whether  he  is  to  go  in  for  a  pass  or  class.  Now  only  one 
answer  can  be  admitted  to  such  an  inquiry.  Every  undergraduate  ought 
to  tnake  up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  a  class  of  some  kind.  This  fact  can  not 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  It  has  been  well  siud  by  a  competent 
authority,  that '  the  mere  pass  can  never  be  considered  justifiable  for  any 
man  of  commonly  good  abilities,  commonly  good  health,  and  commonly 
good  education.*  The  University  now  offers  ample  scope  for  every  kind 
of  knowledge  and  ability.  She  gives  classes  for  Natural  Sciences,  for 
Law,  History,  and  Theology.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  where  she  does  not  offer  encouragement 
and  substantial  prizes.  The  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  simply  to 
pass  an  examination  and  procure  a  degree  is  comparatively  small,  and  is 
not  sufficient  fairly  to  tax  the  energies  of  men  during  their  term  of  resi- 
dence at  the  University.  By  reading  regularly  for  only  a  few  hours 
every  day,  there  is  no  one  who  need  despair  of  obtaining  a  respectable 
place  in  some  class  or  other.  A  resolution  to  decline  competing  for  hon- 
ors is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which  any  undergraduate  can  make, 
as  it  encourages  him  in  habits  of  idleness  and  expense,  and  keeps  him 
off  ftom  fair  avenues  to  future  distinction. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  make  the  choice  of  a  college  at  a  very  early 
date.  To  secure  admission  at  a  great  college,  it  is  necessary,  just  as  at 
the  London  clubs,  to  put  down  one's  name  several  years  before  the  room 
can  actually  be  found.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  getting  admission  at  a  short  notice ;  especially  at  the  Halls. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  forthcoming  student  should  be  properly  in- 
troduced. A  letter  from  any  Master  of  Arts  is  sufficient ;  but  a  man 
'naturally  desires  the  most  favorable  auspices  he  can  obtain. 

The  undergraduate  commences  his  /uture  experience  of  examinations 
by  being  examined  for  his  matriculation.  As  a  rule  this  examination  Is 
not  very  difficult ;  Alma  Mater  hopes  that  if  she  does  not  find  him  very 
bright,  she  will  turn  him  out  someUiing  good  in  the  long-run.  Generally 
speaking,  the  standard  for  matriculation  is  very  low.  At  Balliol,  how- 
ever, the  matriculation  examination  is  severe,  and  such  as  often,  perhaps, 
might  obtain  a  scholarship  at  a  smaller  college. 

The  undergraduate  now  settles  down  into  his  rooms,  which  his  scout 
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Thb  UNivEBarrT  or  Durham  was  opened  in  October,  1882,  under  an- 
thority  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  higher  education  in  the  North  of  England  more  conveniently 
and  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  O^sford  and  Cambridge.  It  received  a  Royal 
Charter  on  June  1st,  1837,  by  virtue  of  which  its  first  Degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  June  8th  in  the  same  year.  In  1841  an  Order  in  Council  pro- 
vided that  the  Wardenship  should  be  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  that  a  Canonry  in  Durham  Cathedral  should  be 
annexed  to  each  of  its  Divinity  and  Greek  Professorships,  and  that  other 
Professorships  should  be  founded  in  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.* 
The  Castle  of  Durham  and  its  precincts  had  been  previously  (Aug.  8, 
1837)  granted  by  the  Queen  in  Council  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Bishop 
for  the  benefit  of  the« University,  and  the  College  was  thus  provided 
with  a  chapel,  hall,  and  convenient  rooms  for  students. 

The  Government  of  the  University  is  intrusted  to  the  Warden,  Senate, 
and  Convocation.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
University.  The  Convocation  consists  of  all  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  and  Doctor  in  the  Faculties  of  Divinity,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  conform  to  the  regulations. 

The  period  of  residence  required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  is  two  years, 
and  for  eight  months  in  each  year.  The  period  required  for  the  License 
in  Theology  is  two  years,  in  each  of  which  the  residence  extends  over 
six  months.  No  person  is  admitted  as  a  Student  in  Theology  until  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Final  examinations  are  held  twice 
in  the  year,  in  June  and  December. 

There  are  two  Halls— Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  founded  in  1846 ;  and 
Bishop  Cosines  Hall,  founded  in  1851,  which  provide  furnished  rooms 
for  students,  with  special  courses  of  instruction  and  supervision. 

In  1870,  a  regulation  was  provided  that  persons  should  be  admissible 
as  Members  of  the  University,  without  becoming  Members  of  any  Col- 
lege, Hall,  or  House,  on  condition  that  they  resided  in  some  house  or 
lodging  approved  by  the  Warden  and  Proctors. 

*  The  Dmn  and  Chapter  of  Durham  Cathedral  were  endowed  by  Henrf  VIII.  with  the  lerenaea 
of  the  Benedictine  Priory  at  Durham,  and  with  those  of  Durham  College  at  Oxford  eoooeoted 
with  the  Priory,  on  the  lopprenion  of  Monaiteriet.  The  Protector  Cromwell  tMned  in  1657  a  de- 
evee  fonodiof  a  Collefe  *  within  the  lile  of  the  Collefe  Houset,  Cathedral  Church,  and  Castle.* 
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Any  Licentiate  in  Theology  can  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  after  resid- 
ing one  academical  year  of  eight  months,  and  passing  the  requisite  exam- 
ination. Any  person  who  has  passed  the  final  examination  for  the  degree 
of  KA.y  or  any  higher  degree  at  Durham,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or 
any  other  University,  in  which  the  examination  is  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  required  at  Durham,  can  obtain  the  License  in  Theology  after  re- 
siding one  academical  year  of  six  months  as  a  Student  in  Theology,  and 
passing  the  requFBite  examination. 

No  subscription  or  test  is  required  of  any  member  of  the  University, 
with  the  following  exception.  No  person  can  become  a  Licentiate  in 
Theology,  or  take  any  degree  in  Theology,  or  become  a  member  of  Senate 
or  Convocation,  unless  he  has  previously  declared  in  writing  that  he  is  a 
boni  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  The 
chief  Service  of  the  University  is  that  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Dur- 
ham, but  no  Student  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
obliged  to  attend  the  services  of  that  Church. 

A  Class  of  Physical  Science  was  founded  in  1888,  indnding  pure  and 
applied  Mathematics,*  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mining,  Engineering,  and  the 
like.  Students  in  this  School,  after  two  years*  residence  of  eight  months 
each,  are,  on  passing  the  final  examination,  admissible  to  the  rank  of 
Associates  in  Physical  Science.  Terms  kept  by  Students  in  this  School 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  count  towards  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

The  Foundation  Scholarships  are  five  of  60L  and  seven  of  30/.  a  year 
each,  tenable  for  three  years ;  one  University  Classical  and  one  Univer- 
sity Mathematical  Scholarship  of  80/.  a  year  each,  and  tenable  for  one 
year ;  the  Durham  Grammar  School  Scholarship  of  80/.  a  year,  and  ten- 
able for  three  years. 

The  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  competitors,  and  are 
awarded  to  the  best  candidates  of  positive  merit,  tested  by  examination, 
except  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  are  specified 
in  the  University  Calendar. 

There  are  twelve  University  Fellowships,  open  to  all  students  who  have 
graduated  in  Arts,  of  120/.  and  160/.  a  year,  tenable  for  eight  or  ten 
years.    They  are  awarded  by  examination. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  Student  at  University  College,  including 
those  of  the  University  as  well  as  the  College,  are  oalculated  at  80/.  to 
85/.;  at  Bishop  Hatfie1d*s  Hall,  at  70/.  10<.  to  76/.  1A«.  for  Students  in 
Arts,  and  at  60/.  10<.  6d  to  75/.  16«.  Qd.  for  Students  in  Theology. 

The  chief  expenses  of  the  University  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

University  admission  fee,  2/. ;  Tuition  and  other  fees,  each  Term,  6/. ; 
Rent,  4/.  to  7/.  7^;  Commons  or  board,  Ac,  1/.  1<.  a  week;  Caution 
money  (returnable,)  15/.  or  20/.  The  fees  payable  on  taking  Degrees 
are,  B.A.,  8/. ;  License  in  Medicine,  8/. ;  Civil  Engineers,  8/. ;  M.B.,  6/L ; 
M.A.,  6/.;  License  in  Theology,  8/. ;  B.C.L.,6/.;  B.D.,  6/.;  D.C.L.,  10/.; 
D.D.,  10/. ;  M.D.,  6/.;  Ad  Eundem,  5t. 
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C0LLB0E8  IN  AFFILIATION. 

In  affiliation  with  the  University,  and  receiving  their  Degrees  from  the 
Convocation,  are  the  Durham  College  of  Medicine  and  the  College  of 
Science,  both  located  at  Newcastle-upon-T3'ne. 

THE  COLLEOB  OP  PHYSICAL  8CIENCB,    NBWCASTLE-CPON-TYKB. 

The  College  of  Piiy:iical  Science  in  the  University  of  Durbam,  is  lo- 
cated at  Newca8tle-ti|>oii-Tyne,  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Science,  and  wa«  founded  in  1871,  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Lake, 
the  Warden  of  the  University,  who  is  also  the  Dean  of  Durham.  Its 
present  site  wa.«(  chosen  because  many  students  would  resort  to  its  in- 
struction, fi-om  thu  iitmu'diate  locality,  and  because  the  contributors  to 
Its  funds  must  be  looked  for  among  the  eminent  employers  of  labor  in 
that  section.  The  University  contributed  1,000Z.  a  year  in  perpetuity, 
and  sums  to  the  amount  of  80,000/.  were  subscribed  in  Newcastle.  The 
Hancock  Memorial  Fund  amounts  to  17,000^,  which  will  provide  for  the 
Museum,  which  has  collections  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  The  Medical 
College  of  Newcastle  appropriates  10,000/.  towards  a  joint  college  build- 
ingf  in  which  there  will  be  lecture  rooms  for  the  Medical  students. 

The  College  is  under  the  management  of  47  Qovernors,  9  of  whom  are 
eX'Officio,  and  the  88  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  various  rep- 
resentative bodies.  These  Governors  elect  a  Council  of  15  members,  to 
which  the  ordinary  administration  is  left.  ' 

The  studies  and  practical  exercises  have  special  reference  to  Engineer- 
ing, Mining,  Manufacturing,  and  Agriculture. 

In  1878-4,  there  were  78  students  under  5  Professors,  with  Lecture- 
ships in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  English  History  and  Literature,  French, 
German,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  students  are  1  guinea  on  admission,  5  guineas  a« 
year  for  each  course  of  lectures,  and  a  special  charge  for  the  Laborator}*. 
Four  Exhibitions  of  152L  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years,  are  open  for  pub- 
lic competition  every  year. 

DDRHAIC  OOLLBGB  OF  IIEDICINB. 

The  Durham  College  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1851,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  connection  with  the  Uniyersity  in  1852. 

The  Matriculated  Students  of  tl^is  College  are  eligible  to  Scholarships 
in  the  University. 

.  There  are  two  Sessions :  the  Winter  Session  begins  Oct  1,  and  ends 
March  1 ;  the  Summer  Session  begins  May  1,  and  ends  July  81. 

The  course  of  instruotion  embraces  Lectures  from  the  incumbents  of 
18  Chains,  [\nJitomy,  Physiology,  Dissections,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Snrpery  and  Chemistry,  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Med- 
icaand  Therapeutics,  and  Pathological  Anatomy],  and  the  Degrees  are 
received  as  evidence  of  thorough  professional  teaching  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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In  ]  836,  in  tbe  Royal  Charter  granted  by  William  IT.,  constituting  certain 
individuals — ^noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England — ^tbe  Senate  of  a  new  Uni- 
versity, with  the  title  of  the  University  of  London,  a  uew  agency  was  insti- 
tuted '  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  tbe  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge  among  all  classes  and  denominations,', by  means  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  examinations  of  aU  candidates  for  academical  degrees  as  evidence  of 
their  respective  proficiency  in  literature,  science  and  arts,  who  should  present 
satisfactory  credentials  of  the  requisite  age,  moral  character  and  preparation — 
no  matter  where  that  preparation  had  been  made. 

The  University  of  London. 

The  basis  for  all  subsequent  examinations  for  degrees  in  the  Arts,  Science, 
Law  and  Medicine,  as  developed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  is 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  having  no  resemblance,  except  in  name,  to  the 
Matriculation  of  the  old  Univereities,  but  is  a  thorough  examination  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  lowest  degrees  in  the  Arts,  as  a  good  test  of  a  complete  school 
education.  This  examination  includes  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  with  the  outlines  of  History  and  Geography ;  the  elements  of  Mathe- 
matics— Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  a  popular  knowledge  of  Natural 
Philosophy ;  the  most  elementary  portions  of  Chemistry,  and  the  leading  divi- 
sions in  Botany  and  Zoology ;  and  the  grammar  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
correct  rendering  into  idiomatic  English  of  selected  passages  from  the  standard 
authors,  with  incidental  questions  on  ancient  geography  and  history,  and  simi- 
lar work  in  any  two  of  the  following  languages — Greek,  French,  German. 

The  institution,  established  in  1826  as  a  joint  stock  association,  and  opened 
in  1828  in  Gower  street  for  the  instruction  of  students,  under  the  title  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  now  known  as  University  College^  London,  is  not 
the  body  now  designated  as  the  University  of  London,  although  the  latter 
had  its  origin  in  the  movement  of  the  friends  of  the  former  for  a  *  Royal  Char- 
ter' of  incorporation,  with  power  to  confer  academical  degrees,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  chapter. 
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The  earliest  docament  toudiing  a  University  for  London  was  issued  in  161 5, 

entitled— 'The  Third  Uniyeraitj  of  England,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Foundations 

of  all  the  Colleges^  ancient  Schools,  &c.,  within  and  about  the  famous  Gitie  of 

London* — dedicated  to  'the  Right  Honorable  and  the  most  Reverend  and  moat 

Learned  Judge,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.' 

TIfie  aim  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that  London,  with  its  various  institutions 

of  learning,  is  a  Universitj,  and  only  needs  for  its  administration  a  Chancellor, 

whom  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Msgesty  the  King  to  appoint  at  any  time. 

Having  observed  in  diuers  writers,  as  well  forayne  as  English,  the  cittie  of 
London  to  be  stiled  an  Universitie,  and  doubting  of  it,  I  tooke  occasion  thereby 
to  examine  uppon  what  grounds  and  causes  they  had  so  stiled  it ;  and  after 
some  search  and  consideration  thereof^  I  found  sufficient  cause  and  reasons  to 
satisfie  me :  For  I  saw  that  not  onely  those  Arts,  which  are  called  liberi^  but 
also  all  or  the  most  part  of  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences  proper  and  fit  for  ingen- 
uous and  liberall  persons,  were  and  are  in  this  cittie  professed,  taught  and 
studied :  which  is  (adding  but  cum  priuilegio)  as  much  as  can  be  sayd,  for  the 
name  and  autboritie  of  anie  Universitie,  and  which  can  be  rightly  sayd  of  very 
fewe  other  Universities  of  Christendome.  For  in  the  Cittie  of  London  be  read 
and  taught  the  Arts  of  Orammar,  of  Rhetorike,  of  Arithmetike,  of  Musicke,  of 
Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  of  Geographie,  of  Hidrographie :  Likewise  the  other 
Kathematicall  learnings,  and  Philosophic,  Phisicke,  and  Metaphisicke,  the  lawes 
Ecclesiasticall,  Muncipall,  and  Ciuill  As  also  the  Arts  of  Ridinji^,  Gladiatorie, 
Alchimy,  Optica,  Memoratica,  Geodesic,  Poetrie,  Heraldrie,  Graptiice,  Charac- 
terie,  Bracbigraphie,  and  diuers  Languages,  holy,  learned,  and  strange,  and  many 
other  free  and  subtill  arts,  and  sciences  are  professed,  taught,  studied,  and  prac- 
tised within  this  cittie,  as  shall  more  plainely  appeare  in  the  proccsse  of  this 
Treatise.  And  (that  which  is  most  chiefly  of  all  to  be  observed)  the  chiefest 
science,  the  Science  of  Sciences,  and  the  key  of  all  knowledge  (to  wit)  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  serving  of  Almightie  God  (called  Theologie  and  Bivinitie)  is  no 
where  better  nor  more  plentifully  taught  then  in  this  Cittie ;  many  and  dayly 
lectures  being  read  thereof  not  onely  in  the  chiefe  and  Cathedral  Churches  of 
S*  Paul,  and  Savnt  Peter,  but  also  in  all  the  parish  Churches  and  Temples:  and 
particularly  and  academically  also  in  Gresham  Colledge.  So  that  these  places 
are  nothing  els  but  Schooles  of  Theologie,  and  CoUedges  of  Diuines.  *  *  It 
appeareth  hereby  to  be  cleere  that  vnto  London  belongeth  not  onely  the  stile, 
and  title  of  Yniversitie ;  but  also  of  a  chiefe  and  principall  vniversitie,  hauing 
no  complement  thereof  wanting  but  one ;  and  that  is  the  gouernment  and  pro- 
tection of  an  honourable  chauncellor,  which  the  King  my  Master  may  easily  at 
bis  Majesties  pleasure  supply,  hauing  good  choyse  of  most  grave  and  noble  per- 
sonages, fit  for  this  charge,  when  it  shall  please  his  Majesty. 

One  hundred  years  later  (in  1698),  Daniel  Defoe  called  public  attention  to 

Eimdry  projects  for  enlarging  the  educational  facilities  of  the  metropolis,  by  the 

establishment  of  several  academies,  and  particularly  (1*728)  of  an  University,  with 

colleges  quartered  at  convenient  distances,  one  at  Westminster,  a  second  at  St 

James,  a,  third  near  Onhond  street,  a  fourth  in  the  center  of  the  Inns  of  Courts 

and  more  if  occasion  should  require. 
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Defoe,  in  his^u(;ru«ta  Triumphans  (publiflhed  in.  1728),  or  ^The  Way  to  make 
London  the  most  flouridiing  City  in  the  Univerae,'  saggostB  the  establighment 
of  *an  Uniyersity  where  Gentlemen  may  have  Academical  Education  under 
the  eye  of  theilr  friends,'  and  *th«  forming  an  Academy  of  Science  at  Christ'B 
Hospital/ 

We  have  been  a  brave  and  learned  people,  and  ate  inaemdbly  dwindling  into 
an  effeminate,  superficial  race.  Our  young  gentlemen  are  sent  to  the  uni- 
verFltiea,  it  is  true,  but  not  under  restraint  or  correction  as  formerly*  not  to 
study,  but  to  drink;  not  for  furniture  for  the  head,  but  a  feather  for  the  cap, 
merely  to  say  they  have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambru^ie,  as  if  the  air  of  those 
places  inspired  knowledge  without  application.  It  is  true  we  ought  to  have 
those  places  in  reverence  for  the  many  learned  men  they  have  sent  us;  bat 
why  must  we  go  so  far  for  knowled^f  Why  should  a  young  gentleman  be 
sent  raw  from  uie  nursery  to  live  on  his  own  hands»  to  be  liable  to  a  thousand 
temptations,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  snapped  up  by  sharping  jilts,  with 
which  both  univexvities  abound^  who  make  our  youth  of  fortune  their  pr^. 
and  have  brought  misery  into  too  many  ^;ood  finnilies?  Not  only  the  liazara 
of  their  healths  from  debauches  of  both  lunds,  but  the  waste  of  their  precious 
time  renders  the  sending  them  so  far  off  very  hazardous.  Why  should  sudi  a  ^ 
metropolis  as  London  be  without  an  university?  Would  it  not  save  considerar 
Ut  the  expense  we  are  at  in  sending  our  young  gentlemen  so  far  from  London! 
Would  it  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  State,  and  cultivate  politeness  among 
nsf  What  beoeflti  may  we  not  in  tinoe  expect  from  so  glorious  a  desimf 
Win  not  London  become  the  scene  of  sciencef  And  what  reason  have  we  rat 
to  hope  we  mav  vie  with  any  neighboring  nations?  Not  that  I  would  have 
Oxford  or  Cam  Dridge  neglected,  for  the  good  they  have  donei  Besides,  there 
are  too  many  fine  endowments  to  be  sunk;  we  may  have  universities  at  these 
places  and  at  London  tooy  without  prejudice.  Kjiowledg^  w'll  never  hurt  us, 
and  whoAver  lives  to  see  an  univer^itv  here,  will  find  it  give  quite  another 
turn  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  youth  In  general 

How  many  eentlemen  pass  their  lives  in  a  shamefiil  indolence,  who  mi^t 
employ  thems^ves  to  the  purpose,  were  such  a  design  set  on  foot?  Learning 
would'flourish,  art  revive,  and  not  only  those  who  stodi'^d  would  banefit  by  it, 
but  the  blessing  would  be  conveyed  to  others  by  conversation. 

And  in  order  to  this  so  laudable  design,  smul  expense  is  required;  the  sole 
charge  being  the  hire  of  a  convenient  hall  or  house,  which,  if  they  please, 
they  may  <^  a  col3ge.*  But  I  see  no  necessity  the  pupils  have  to  lie  or 
diet  there;  that  may  be  done  more  reasonably  and  conveniently  at  home, 
under  the  eve  of  their  friends;  their  only  nsceaaary  business  at  college  being 
to  attend  their  totors  at  stated  hours;  and^  bed  and  board  excepted,  to  con- 
f 6nn  themselves  to  college  laws,  and  perform  the  same  exercises  as  if  they 
were  actually  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Let  the  best  of  tutors  be  provided,  and  profeesom  in  all  fticulties  eneoor- 
aged;  this  will  do  a  double  good,  not  only  to  the  instructed,  but  to  the  in- 
structors. What  a  fine  proviaon  mav  here  be  made  for  numbers  of  ingenious 
gentlemen  now  unpreierred?  Ana  to  what  a  hei^^t  may  even  a  small 
beginning  grow  in  time? 

As  London  is  so  extnoslve,  so  its  university  may  be  composed  of  many 
colleges,  quartered  at  convenient  distances:  for  example,  one  at  Westminster; 
one  at  St  James's;  one  near  Ormond  streec,  that  part  of  tbe  town  abounding 
in  gentry;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  a  lother  near  the  Boyiil 
Exdiange,  and  more  if  occasion  and  enoooragement  permit. 

*  Defoe  in  a  poBtacript  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet  (of  68  pp.  8to.)  adds: 
**Id  my  scheme  for  an  niuverslty  in  London,  X  proposed  only  a  hidi  or  public  room; 
on  recollection  I  find  It  should  be  a  large  hoase  or  inn«  in  the  nature  of  a  college,  with 
»tore  of  coDTenlent  rooms  for  sendemen,  not  only  to  study  separately,  but  wherein  t  > 
lodge  their  books,  for  it  would  be  mwt  inconvenient  to  lug  tbem  backwards  and 
forward*.  They  may  fndee4  breakfa«t,  sup,  and  sleep  at  home,  but  It  wi11t>e  highly 
necessary  they  should  dine  iu  comm«  nt,  or  at  least  nexr  the  college:  not  that  I  would 
have  cooks,  butlers,  caterers,  manciples,  and  the  whole  train  of  co  lege  cianlbals  re- 
taltied :  bat  for  fear  they  should  stav  t  to  long  at  home,  or  be  hindered  from  returning 
to  «tndy  In  due  time,  some  proper  puce  or  p(«nion  might  be  pitched  upon  to  keep  an 
ordinary,  at  a  preAxed  price  and  hour,  and  for  the  students  only. 

Mv  reaM>ns  are  these:— 

First,  A  yoong  gentleman  maj  live  too  fltf  from  college. 

Second,  The  college  hours  for  dinner  may  not  agree  with  those  of  the  flunUy. 

Third,  Company  may  drop  in  and  detain  nioL** 
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ChnypbeWs  Efforts  in  1824^1826. 
In  1824,  Thomafl  Campbell,  the  poet,  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  New 
IConthly  kaganne,  urged  on  the  attention  of  his  frienda  the  establishment  of  a 
Uniyersity  in  London,  with  sp^ial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis. 
Francis  Place,  in  a  memorandum  dated  Feb.  12,  1826,  writes: 

The  establishment  of  a  TJniTersity  in  London  has  for  a  considerable  time  been 
a  favorite  object  with  mj  friend  Thomas  Campbell  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  he  first  mentioned  the  project  to  me.  I  agreed  with  him  aer  to  the  great 
importance  of  such  an  institution ;  but  I  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  proba- 
bihty  he  thought  there  was  of  raising  money  to  carry  his  project  into  execution. 
In  several  subsequent  conversations,  he  developed  his  plan,  which  was  compre- 
hensive ;  but  I  still  remained  in  doubt  that  money  could  be  raised  to  cany  it 
into  execution.  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  he  was  resolved  to 
bring  his  project  before  the  public,  that,  at  least,  it  might  be^nown;  that  he 
was  sanguine  of  success^  from  tlie  assistance  which  making  it  known  would 
procure  for  him. ...  On  the  3l8t  ult  a  gentleman  called  upon  me,  said  he  had 
dined  with  several  other  gentlemen  the  preceding  evening,  at  Mr.  Brougham's; 
he  named  the  gentlemen  who  dined  there,  and  among  them,  Mr.  T.  Campbell. 
After  dinner,  he  said,  Mr.  Campbell  talked  of  his  project  of  a  London  Univer- 
sity, which  was  countenanced  by  all  who  were  present  Mr.  Campbell,  he  said, 
evidently  calculated  on  the  assistance  of  every  one  present  It  was  this,  I  con- 
clude which  induced  Mr.  Campbell  to  publish  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the 
9th  inst,  in  tlie  Times  newspaper,  as  a  project  for  a  University. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  have  just  had  with  Mr.  Hume,  he  informed  me  that 
there  would  be  a  dinner  on  Monday  next,  at  Mr.  John  Smith's;  where  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  himself  would  be  guests ;  .and  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  to  promote  Mr.  Campbell's  project  I  told  Mr.  Hume 
that  I  saw  but  one  obstacle  to  it,  and  that  was  want  of  money ;  and  this  obsta- 
cle I  did  not  expect  would  be  removed.  Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  if  a  sketcli  of 
what  Mr.  Campbell  intended,  as  well  in  teaching,  as  in  moral  discipline,  and  ex- 
pense to  students,  were  drawn  up,  he  doubted  not  that  he  could  procure  sub- 
scribers to  a  large  amount,  which  he  named ;  and  this  induced  me  to  promise, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  such  a  paper  should  at  once  be  drawn  up.  I 
objected,  however,  to  Mr,  Hume,  that  the  large  sum  he  had  named  might  not 
be  subscribed;  and  that  he  might  be  disappointed.  To  this  be  replied — 'Get 
the  paper  drawn  up,  and  trust  to  me  to  make  good  my  promise:' 

The  paper,  referred  to  in  the  above  memorandum,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Camp* 
bell,  and  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  1825.*  It  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  Dec,  1826,  in  which  the 
following  passages  occurs: 

The  author  of  the  little  tract  before  us,  in  particular,  who  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prime  author  of  the  design  itself,  has  done  himself  much  credit 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  explained  the  Qutline  of  the  plan;  and,  although 
addressing  himself  to  a  political  partisan  of  no  ordinary  vehemence,  by  disclaim- 
ing and  dissuading  all  connection  with  politics,  and  all  ideas  of  comparison  with 
the  English  Universities,  as  well  as  any  attempt  to  censure  their  proceedings. 
He  assumes  only  the  great  advantages  that  must  arise  from  increase  of  knowl- 
edge ;  be  endeavors  to  rouse  the  Londoners  to  a  sense  of  these  advantages ;  and 
he  points  out  the  means  they  possess  of  making  them  their  own,  in  a  mucli 
higher  degree  than  any  in  which  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed  them. 

Mr.  Campbell  writes  April  30,  1826 : 

At  the  first  meeting  [of  all  the  dissenting  bodies  in  London  called  by  Mr. 
Brougham]  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  Theological  chairs,  partly  Church 
of  England  and  partly  Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  all  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  Theological  body ;  but  Brougham,  Hume, 

^  LstUr  to  Mr.  Bmgham  m  tlu  Subject  qf  a  London  Univ^oitf,  togOhot  with  nggostioni 
rmpeetmg  tJU  Plan.    By  Tbomat  Campbdl,  Eiq.    London.  1825 
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and  John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  first  meeting,  saying: — 'We  think  with 
you,  that  the  introduction  of  Divinity  will  be  mischievous ;  but  we  must  yield 
to  the  Dissenters,  with  Irving  at  their  bead.  We  must  have  a  theoiogical  col- 
lege.' I  immediately  waited  on  the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had*already 
subscribed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  and  said  to  them ; — You  see  our 
paction  is  broken ;  I  induced  you  to  subscribe, t)n  the  faith  that  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal interest,  English  or  Scotch,  should  predominate  in  our  scheme ;  but  the  Dis- 
senters are  rusliing  in — What  do  you  say  ?'  They — that  is,  the  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land friends  of  the  scheme— concerted  that  I  should  go,  commissioned  from 
them,  to  say  at  the  conference,  that  either  the  Church  of  England  must  predom- 
inate, or  else  there  must  be  no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission; 
I  debated  the  matter  with  the  Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John  Smith, 
who  had  before  deserted  roe,  changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  me.  Irving  and 
his  party  opposed  roe ;  but  I  succeeded,  at  last,  in  gaining  a  complete  victory. 

At  a  later  date  be  writes : 

Brougham  and  Hume  have  reported  their  having  had  a  conference  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Liverpool;  and  that  they  expressed 
themselves  not  unfavorable  to  the  plan  of  a  great  college  in  London.  Of  course, 
as  ministers  had  not  been  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  us,  but  only  to 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  their  disposition,  we  could  only  get  what  we  sought,  a 
general  answer.  But  that  being  so  favorable,  is  much.  I  was  glad  also  to  hear 
that  both  Mr.  Robinson  and  Lord  Liverpool  approved  highly  of  no  rival  theo- 
logical chairs  having  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  R.  even  differed  fh>m  Mr.  Hume, 
when  the  latter  said  that,  of  course,  getting  a  charter  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Robinson,  '  I  think  it  might  he  thought  of;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  impossible  supposition.' 

His  biographer  adds : 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  undertaking  were  now  surmounted:  the 
course  was  smooth  and  open ;  and  in  connection  with  those  who  had  ably  sup- 
ported him  in  his  patriotic  views,  Campbell  had  the  happiness  to  feel  that  the 
subject  became  every  day  more  popular.  Public  meetings  were  held ;  patrons 
multiplied ;  subscriptions  poured  in ;  and,  before  the  end  of  summer,  he  bad  the 
certain  prospect  of  seeing  his  expectations  realized.  The  scheme  of  education 
which  he  had  proposed,  was  intended  to  combine  various  points  in  the  German 
method,  with  whatever  appeared  more  eligible  in  the  systems  pursued  at  home ; 
and  thus,  out  of  the  elements  of  British  and  Foreign  Universities,  it  was  re- 
solved to  construct  a  system  of  academic  discipline,  that  should  accord  with  the 
advanced  state  of  science  and  literature,  and  meet  our  actual  want  and  wishes. 

To  test  the  German  system  by  experiment,  to  collect  various  fects  and  mate- 
rials connected  witli  the  method,  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building 
itself,  Campbell  made  a  visit  to  Berlin ;  and  there,  by  a  careAil  inspection  of 
the  University,  ascertained  how  &r  it  might  be  safely  adopted  as  a  model. 

In  September,  1825,  Campbell  writes  from  Berlin : 

I  have  just  been  through  the  University.  The  building  is  just  such  as  I 
would  wish  for  the  London  oua  It  was  the  Palace  of  Prince  Henry — the 
brother  of  Frederic  the  Great — and  was  the  private  property  of  the  present 
King,  when  he  gave  it  to  the  noble  institution  which  he  had  created.  The 
wise  liberality  of  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  toward  the  Universities,  and 
higher  learning  generally,  is  not  only  honorable  to  its  members,  but  the  primary 
cause  of  the  rank  which  that  government  has  attained. 

Application  to  the  Government  and  to  Parliament  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion having  been  unsucoessibl,  the  Institution  was  organized  in  1826  as  a  Joint 
Stock  Company,  with  a  Council  of  Management,  to  which  the  choice  of  Pro- 
fessors in  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  except  Theology,  was  as- 
signed, and  the  classes  were  opened  for  instruction  in  1828.  As  soon  as  the 
Institution  was  established,  its  relation  to  the  existing  state  of  Academic  Edu- 
cation and  the  old  Universities  was  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Feb.,  1826. 
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The  Uniyeraitjr  of  London  was  organized  as  a  joint  stock  association,  with  a 
Council  of  Management,  in  1826,  and  opened  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
1828.  In  March,  1835,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
praying  the  King  (William  IT.)  to  confer  upon  the  London  TJniversitj  a  charter 
of  incorporation  bj  which  it  might  be  enabled  to  grant  degrees  to  its  students 
in  all  the  Faculties,  except  Divinitj  and  Medicine.  In  replj,  the  King,  having 
referred  the  application  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  received  a  fiivorable  report  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  powers  asked  for,  and  the  conditions  on  which  a  grant 
in  aid  should  be  made,  by  charter,  dated  Nov.  28, 1836,  Incorporated  the  Senate 
into  a  new  University,  entitled  the  University  of  London,  'for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  morality  and  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  to  all 
classes  and  denominations,  without  any  distinction  whatever ';  and  at  the 
same  time  University  College  was  incorporated  with  a  teaching  faculty. 

Its  functions  were  declared  to  be — 'to  ascertain,  by  means  of  examina- 
tions, the  persons  who  have  acquired  proficiency  in  literature,  science,  and  art, 
by  the  persistent  course  pf  regular,  and  liberal  education,  and  reward  the  same 
by  academical  degrees,  as  evidence  of  their  respective  attainment&' 

The  charter  of  1836,  granted  during  the  'royal  will  and  pleasure,'  and 
determinable  six  months  after  the  death  of  William  IV.,  was  confirmed  and 
extended  by  his  successor,  Queen  Yictoria,  in  183*7.  In  1849  a  supplementary 
charter  was  granted,  confirming  the  former  and  extending  the  power  of  con- 
ferring deg^es  to  candidates  in  medicine.  In  1866  new  provisions  were 
engrafted  by  which  graduates  of  certain  academic  standing  are  constituted  a 
Convocation.  In  1858  a  new  charter  was  obtained  by  which  the  Senate,  with 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  may  add  to  or  reduce 
the  list  of  institutions  in  affiliation,  and  authorized  to  fbmish  certificates  to 
young  men  in  statu  pupiUari  as  qualified  for  examination ;  and  with  the  same 
consent  to  admit  all  persons,  wherever  educated,  to  matriculation,  and  as  candi- 
dates for  any  of  the  degrees  other  than  medical,  on  such  conditions  as  shall 
firom  time  to  time  be  determined  on.  By  a  supplementary  charter  in  186*7  the 
right  of  holding  examinations  of  women  was  given,  and  the  present  scheme 
admits  them  as  candidates  to  any  of  the  degrees. 

The  Convocation  consists  of  graduates  who  have  paid  a  required  fee,  and  are 
doctors  of  laws,  doctors  of  medicine,  and  masters  of  arts,  all  bachelors  of 
medicine  of  two  years  standing,  and  all  bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years  stand- 
ing. These  nominate  three  persons  for  every  Fellow  to  be  elected  by  the 
Senate,  and  can  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the  University,  and  declare 
their  opinion,  but  without  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  its  action. 
Since  186*7  they  have  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  Parliament — 
present  member,  being  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Lowe. 

The  expenses  of  the  University — ^in  18'76-'7,  Salaries,  £2,765;  Examiners, 
£5,300;  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  &c,  £1,973;  Incidental,  £520— were  met  by 
£4,500  fh)m  fees,  and  £6,000  from  annual  government  grant* 

University  College  has  expanded  since  1836  into  one  of  the  largest  educa- 
tional bodies  in  the  kingdom.  In  1876  there  were  583  students  in  the  Acuities 
of  Arts,  Law,  and  Science,  and  340  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine — making  a  total 
of  927,  besides  over  700  boys  in  University  College  School,  and  220  in  the 
Slade  School  of  Art— a  total  of  1840.  The  buildings,  including  the  Slade 
School  of  Art,  the  Medical  School,  and  University  Hall  cost  £210,000.  The 
income  from  tuition  in  1875  was  £28,000,  increased  by  interest  to  £30,000. 
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THE  UNIVERSITT  OP  LONDON. 

The  UniTersitj  of  London,  as  a  body  corporate,  consists  of  a  Chancellor, 
a  Yice-Ohancellor,  Fellows,  and  Graduates,  with  the  Sovereign  as  visitor. 

The  Chancellor  is  appointed  bj  the  Crown,  and  holds  office  for  life.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  is  elected  annually  by  the  Fellows  from  their  own  body.  The 
Fellows  consists  of  such  persons  as  the  Crown  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint 
under  the  sign  manual,  and  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  graduates  of  the  University  presented  by  the  Convocation. 

The  business  of  the  University  is  conducted  by  two  courts — ^the  Senate  and 
the  Convocation.  The  Senate  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Yice-Chancellor, 
and  Fellows,  and  is  invested  with  the  entire  management  of  the  affairs  and 
property  of  the  corporation,  the  appointment  of  examiners,  officers,  and 
servants,  and  making  all  by-laws  and  regulations  relating  to  examinations,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Convocation 
consists  of  graduates,  doctors,  masters,  and  bachelors  of  three  years  standing. 

ORGANIZATION,  187*7 — THB  SBNATB. 

CkaneeU^,  Earl  OmnTille,  K.6.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

ViceChmuidUr.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8. 

Duke  of  Devonthire,  K.O.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.;  Rt.  Hod.  Earl  Derby.  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.;  Rt.  Ron.  Earl 
of  Kimberley,  &f  .A ;  Rt.  Hon.  Vieeount  Card  well,  D.C.L.,  M.A.;  Lord  OTontohe,  D.C.L.,  M.A.; 
Lord  Acton ;  Arch.  Billinf ,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.;  The  Dean  of  Lincoln,  B.D.;  Bir  G.  Borrows 
Bart,  D.C.L.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.;  R.  N.  Fowler,  M.A.;  Julian  Goldemidt,  M.A., 
M.P.;  Rt.  Hon.  6.  J.  GoMshen,  M.P.;  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grer-Enrtoa,  Bt.,  M.P^  F.R.&;  Sir  W.  W. 
Gull,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  J.  Mevwood,  M.A.,  F.R.B.;  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  CB^ 
Pret.  RS.;  R.  Holt  Button,  fil.A.;  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.D.:  Rt  Hon.  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  M.A.;  G.  Johneon,  M.D.,  F.R.S ;  Sir  Jn.  G.  Shaw-LefeTra,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  FJt  S.;  Rt 
Hon.  Robt  Lowe.D.C.L.,  M.A..  M.P.;  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  K.C.S.I.;  T.  8.  Osier,  LL.D.; 
Sir  J.  Paget,  Bt.  M.D.,  D.G.L.,  F.R.B.;  B.  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.6.;  Lord  Arthur  J.  E.  Russell,  M.P.; 
W.  Sharpey,  M.D.,  F.R.8.;  W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.;  Wm.  Spottiswoode,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  Sir 
W.  Stirling- Maxwell,  Bart,  K.T.,  M.P.,  M.A.;  J.  SUirror,  M.D.,  Alex.  W.  Williamson,  Ph.D. 
F.R.8.;  F.J.  Wood,  LL.O. 


tUfreaentat*9»  in  Pari.  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  M.  A. 
Refresmt.  on  Med.  Gownct'/,  J.  Storrar,  M.D. 
Registrar.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

P.R.S jCLOOO 

A»$i9tant  do^  Arthur  Milman,  M.A x500 

CterktotheSenaU^Thc^Donf,  B.A....je300 
Gkatrauin  of  Convoeation,  J.  Storrar,  M.D. 
CUrk  ofdc.,  H.  £.  Allen,  LLJ).,  B.A....JC200 

EZANIIfBRI. 

Jtnittomy,  Geo.  W.  Callander,  F.R.S.    Prof. 

JohnCumiiw,  M.D each  XlOO 

Botany  and  VegttMo  Pknnolgf,  Rev.  M.  J. 

Berkeley,  M.A. ;  Maxwell  T.  Mastera, M.D. 

F.R.8 each  jE75 

Ckemiotrp,  J.  W.  Russell,E8q..Ph.D.,F.R.S..and 

Pruf.  Roseoe,  Ph.D.,  B.A.,  F.R.8.  .each  £175 
CtasneOf  F.  A.  Paler,  M.A.,  and  Lao.  Schmitx, 

Ph.D.,  LL  D.,  F.ft.8.E each  i>200 

Enfliok  Language.  Literature^  and  Hietorjf, 

Prof.  Brewer,  M.A. ;   C.  K.  Watson,  M.A. 

each  X130 
Experimental  PkHooophjf,  Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold, 

M.A. ;  Prof.  Balfour  Btewait,  LLJ).,  M.A., 

F.R.S eaebjClOO 

Fknrensie  Medicine,  Prof.  A  GamgeOt  M.D.,  F.- 
R.S., Prof.  Hy.  Moudsley,  M.D each  £S0 

French  Language,  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Biette.  B.D. ; 

Prof  Karclier,  LL3 each  £100 

Ooologn  and  Palmontologf,  Edw.  Hull,  M.A., 

F.R.S. ;  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,. . .  .each  jC75 
Chrman,  Prof.  Buchheim,    Rev.   G.   Schoell, 

Ph.D each  £30 

Hebreto  Text  of  the  Old  Test.,  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  AVtp  7V«t.,  and  Scripture  Hist.,  Rot.  J. 

J.  Stewart  Perowno,  D.D. ;  W.  AMis  Wrifht, 

M.A each  £50 

Jurieprudenee,  /»aw,  and  Prin^lee  of  Jjegia- 

lotion.  Prof.  £.C.CIarke,LL.D.;  F.Harrison, 

M.A each  £100 


Lvie  and  Moral  PAitMapAy,  Prof.  T.  Bpaneef 
Baynes,  LL.D. ;  Prof.  W.  8.  JcTons,  LL.D., 
F.R.S : .each  £80 

Equitu  and  Real  Prapertu  Law,  Edward  Fry, 
B.A.,  aC;  Alex.  £.  Miller,  B.A.,  U.C, 

each  £50 

Common  I^w'and  Evidence,  F.  HerschelLQ.C, 
B.A.,  MP.;  AlfradWilb,  ac, LL.B.,  B. A. 

each  £50 

ConatituUonal  Hietorf  of  England.  Prof,  8. 
Arkw,  M.A. ;  Sir £.S.Creasy,ll. A.,  each  £85 

Materia  Medico,  i'c.^  Thos.  L.  Brunton,  M.D., 
D.So. ;  Prof.  8.  Ringer.  M  D., each  £75 

Mathematica  and  JVat.  PhUoeopkff,  .each  £900 
Prof.  Benriei,  Ph  D.,F.R.8. ;  Prof.  Townsend, 
M.A.,  LLJ).,  F.R.S. 

Medicine,  C.  Murchison,  M.D. ,  Prof.  Wilson 
Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.S each  £150 

ObeUtrie  Medicine,  J.  Hall  Davis,  M.D.;  Prof. 
W.  8.  Playfair,  M.D each  £75 

Pkueudogy,  Comp.  Anatomy,  and  Zoology,  G> 
J.  AUman,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Prof.  W.  Ruth- 
erford, M.D.,  P.R.S.E each  £175 

Political  Economu,  W.  Bagehot,  M.A.;  Prof. 
Faweett  M. A.,  M.P each  £30 

Surgery.Prof.  Marshall,  F.R.S. ;  W. 8. Savorv. 
M.D.,  F.R.8... ....••.•......•••  .each  £150 

Aeeietant  Examinera. 

Cloeeicn,  E.  8.  Tbomp«>n,  M.  A. ;  Prof.  Wil- 

kins,  M.A .'....each     50 

English,  W.  H.  B.  Brewer,  M.A.;  J.  A.  H. 

Murray.  LL.D.,  B. A .each  £50 

French,  Paul  Rubin  ;  L.  Stievenard..  .each  £50 
Mathematica  and  AVU.  Philosophy,  Rev.  Piof. 

Newth,  M.A.;  T.  Savage,  M.A....eaeh  £5G 
Chemistry,  H.  E.  Armstrong,  and  Prof.  Thorpe, 

each  £30 
Exnerimenl^  Philoaephy,  O.  J.  Lodge,  B.A. ; 

H.  Toffllittson,  B.A each  £35 
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Th«  following  are  the  datei  at  which  the  teveral  Ezaminatioof  anaaally  commence : 

MatrieulatioH : — Second  Monday  in  January  and  hut  Monday  in  Jane. 

Back,  of  JlrU : — Pint  B.  A.,  third  Monday  in  July ;  Seoond  B.A.,  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

Master  of  JSrtt : — Branch  I.,  fint  Monday  in  June;  Branch  II.,  aeeond  Monday  in  June; 
Branch  III.,  third  Monday  in  June. 

Doctor  of  Lit :— Fint  D.  Lit,  firtt  Monday  in  June ;  Second  D.Lit.,  second  Tuesday  in  Oet*' 

Scriptural  Exam.: — ^Tuesday  in  the  fourth  week  after  the  conclusion  of  Seoond  B.A.  Exam. 

Back,  of  Science ;— First  B.Sc.,  third  Monday  in  July ;  Second  B.Sc,  fourth  Monday  in  Oct. 

Doctor  of  Science  .'—Within  the  first  twenty  one  days  of  June. 

Bachelor  of  Laws  .'—First  LL.B.,  Second  LL.B.,  within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  January. 

Doctor  of  Lawf  ."—In  the  week  following  the  LL.B.  Pass  Examinations. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine  : — ^Preliminary  Scientific  third  Monday  in  July ;  First  M.B.,  last  Mon- 
day in  July  :  Serond  M.B.,  first  Monday  in  November. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery: — ^Tuesday  following  the  fourth  Monday  in  NoTomber. 

Master  m  Surgery  .'—Fourth  Monday  in  November. 

Doctor  of  Medicine : — Fourth  Monday  in  November. 

Examination  for  Women  : — First  Monday  in  May. 

SOHOLABSHIPS,   EXHIBITIONS)   AND  PRIZES. 

At  LL.B.  i7<;frM.:— Law  Scholarship  of  UA.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years. 

At  M.B.  Degree : — Scholarship  in  Medicine  for  501.  per  annum,  in  Midwifery  of  30/.  per  ao- 
nam,  in  Forensic  Medicine  of  30/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  2  years  each. 

At  B.A.  Degree: — Scholarship  in  Classics  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  years. 

At  B.S.  Examination  — Scholarship  in  Surgery  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  yean. 

At  B.Sc.  Degree : — Scholanhip  in  Botany  of  50/.  per  annum,  ^nable  for  3  yean ;  in  Chemis- 
<ry  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  fur  2  yean;  in  ZoOlogy  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  2  yean ;  in 
Qeology  and  Paleontology  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  yean. 

At  B.A.  and  Se.  Degrees  co>njointly  .'—Scholanhip  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  of 
50/.  per  annum,  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  yean  each. 

At  First  LL.B.  Examination  : — An  Exhibition  of  40/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  yean. 

At  First  M.B.  Examination : — An  Exhibition  in  Anatomy  of  40/.  per  annum,  in  Physiology, 
flifltology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  40/.  per  annum,  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Materia  Medina, 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  of  40/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  2  yean*  each. 

At  First  B.A.  Examination: — An  Exhibition  in  I/itin  of  40/.  per  annum,  in  English  of  30/. 
per  annum,  tenable  for  2  yean  each. 

At  First  B.A.  and  First  B.Sc.  JBxamination  conjointly : — An  Exhibition  in  Mathematics  and 

Mechanical  Philosophy  of  40/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  yean. 

At  Preliminary  Scientific  M.B.  JBxamination  and  First  B.Sc.  Examination  conjointly  : — 
An  Exhibition  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoeopby  of  40/.  per  annum,  in  Biology  of  4U/.  per 
annum,  tenable  for  3  yean  each. 

At  each  Matriculation  Examination  : — An  Exhibition  to  Fint  Candidate  in  Honnn  of  30/. 
per  annum,  tu  Seofiud  Candidate  in  Honon  of  80/.  per  annum,  to  Thiid  Candidate  in  Honore  of 
151.  per  annum,  tenable  for  3  yean  each. 

Numerous  Prizes  and  Gold  Medals,  varying  in  valne  from  30/.  to  SI.,  are  also  given. 

Fbk8.— For  Matriculation,  2/.;  for  B.A.,  10/.;  for  M.A.,  10/.;  for  D.Lit,  30/.;  for  B.Sc^  10/.; 
for  D.Sc.,  10/.;  for  LL.B.,  10/.;  for  LL.D.,  10/.;  for  M.B.,  10/.;  for  B.S.,  St.:  Tot  M.S.,  5/.; 
for  M.D..  10/. 

INSTITUTIONS  AFFILIATED  AS  TO  DEOREBS  IN  ARTS  AND  LAWS. 

The  Univenities  of  Aberdeen,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  Edinboigh,  Glasgow,  Oxford,  St 
Andrews,  Sydney,  Toronto. 
London— <yulleges :  Univenity,  Kings,  Stepney,  New,  Working  Men's. 


Bradford — Grammar. 
Brecon —  Independent. 
Breeonshire — ^Tievecca. 
JI«(/rar(/— Grammar  Befaoid. 
Bristol— Bnpiiat. 
Bath — Downside. 

Birmingham — Spring  Hill — Queen's. 
Bishop  Stortford—CoWei^ate  Sebool. 
Belfast — Queen  College. 
Carmarthen — Presbyieri^. 
CaWoio— St  Patrick's. 
Cl0«AKiit— Countess  of  Hontingdoa 
Hackney — ^Theological  Seminary. 
Bnddersjield—Conoga. 


Oalway — QneefiV 
Kilkenny-^Si.  Kyran*s. 
Lancashire — Independent  College. 
LAverpool — Queen's. 
Manehefter—0\v9Xi'%. 
OscottSi.  Mary's. 
P/|rmo«tA— Western  College. 
Rotherham — Protestant  Dissenters. 
Sik«i^/d— Weslev  College. 
Stonyhurst — College. 
Thurles—St.  Patrick's  College. 
Tcwntoa— Diweniers'  Proprietary  SohooL 
Ushaw—Bi  Cothbert's. 
rrare— St  Edmund's. 
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UNIVBBSITY  COLLEGE— LONDON. 

• 

TJmyEBSiTT  CoLLXOS  was  founded  in  1826  as  London  IJnivermtji  and  in 
1836  was  continued  under  a  Bojral  charteri  as  UniTeraitj  College,  Iiondon,  for 
instructional  purposes,  while  the  title  of  a  University,  with  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  after  examinations,  were  conferred  bj  Bojal  charter  on  a  new 
body  stjled  The  University  of  London.  University  College  has  since  expanded 
into  one  of  the  largest  teaching  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  King's  Col- 
lege, Strand,  helps  to  supply  the  large  demand  of  the  immense  population  of 
London  for  secondary  and  higher  education. 

oroInization,  1877. 

PAynoldfy.  iocludinc  Proetiea/  Pk^nologf,  J. 

B.  Bandenon,  M  JJ.,  F.R.S. 
Human  Law,  W.  A.  Hunter,  M^. 
SoMskrit,  (vacant). 
7W«ft^  C.  P.  Brown. 
Z»dGgy,  E.  B.  LankMtar,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Fkculty  of  JMicina. 

jtfaolMif,  Gao.  V.  Ellit. 
Botanw,  Daniel  Olirer,  FXA.,  FJL8. 
Ckemtatrf,  4«m  A.  W.  WiUiannon,  F.EJ9. 
am.  Med..  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  BL,  H.D.,  F.Ri9. 
aim.  Med.  {Holme),  Wibon  Fox,  M  J).,  F.R.S. 
Clinical  Surgerp  (Holme),  Cbrittopher  Heath 
Clinical  Surgeiy,  J.  £.  ErichMn. 
Clinieal  Atfyory,  M.  B.  HiU,  M.B. 
Cbam.  wtfMtoMy,  E.  R.  Lankeiter,  M.A.,F.R.8 
Hw.  and  Pub.  Health,  W.  H.  Corfield,  UD. 
Materia  Medico,  Bidner  Riocer,  M.D. 
Med.  Jnriemmdonec  Henrf  Haudilejr,  M.D. 
Med.  ir  Oin.  Med.,  J.  M.  BeynoIdsX-D-.  F.1L8. 
Obetatric  Med.,  Grailj  Hewett,  M.D. 
OpkikalmU  Med.^  Src.,  T.  W.  Jonet,  F.  R.  & 
Paikel.  Awat.,  A.  C.  Ba»tian,M.D.^.R.S.,DMii 
Pktu.  (JodreU),    inelodin;  Prae.  Pkga..  and 

Histdagf,  J.  B.  Sandcrwo,  M  J).,  F.R.8. 
Surg,  and  CUi*.  Surg,,  John  Manhall,  F.R.S., 

J^ce-Dean. 

Univbeiitt  Collbob  School. 

Head-Master,  H.  Woitoa  Eve.,  M . A. 

Fice-CkaneeUar,  E.  R.  Horton,  M.A. 

Claaeice  and  Engliek,  G .  J.  Hawkee,  M.A.; 
Thoi.  Miller.  M.A.;  J.  WatKNi,  M.A.;  H.  C. 
Lerander,  M.A.;  J.  a  Thornton,  B.A.;  Rer. 
W.  S.  MoMi,  M.A.:  H.  Chettle.  M. A.;  Gtoo. 
TbompMm.  M.A.;  W.  J.  CartmeU :  8.  Walk- 
er; J.  Cameron;  J.  R.  Walten;  Her.  H.  F. 
W.  Oowler,  B.A.;  T.  R.  Craic ;  C.  R.  Potter, 
M.A.;  D.  Robertson,  M.A.  L,L.B. 

Matkamatiea,  R.  Tncker,  M,A.;  R.  P.  Wright; 
W.  Paiee,  M .A.;  W.  W.  Magee ;  R.  Savory ; 
R.  Geittl. 

PAfWe*  amd  Ckemiatrp,  J.  J.  Walker,  M.A.; 
T.  A.  Orme,  F.C.8.;  W.  Paiee,  M.A.;  R. 
Gerftl;  D.  Robertson,  M.A.,LL.B. 

Prtnck,  Prof.  C.  Ousal,  LLJ).;  R.  Tanson ;  V. 
Oeraxhe ;  J.  B.  Boequet,  B.A.;  C.  Bernadet, 
M J).;  P.  F.  Le  FebTre-Rooeier,  LLJ) ;  H. 
Dardelle. 

OermoM,  L.  Goldiehild ;  J.  T.  Dann,  Ph.D. 
Hekrew,  Prof.  D.  W.  Marks.  Italian,  Prof. 
O.  Yolpe.    Spanish,  Don.  V.  Carrias. 

fTriting,  C.  F.  King.  B.A.;  A.  F.  West 

Drawing,  W.  H.  Fitk ;  6.  Stephens ;  R.  8. 
Janaes;  L.  Walter;  T.  Ballard;  H.  H. 
Oaoty;  H.  T.  Leftwieh;  6.  CbiUs;  M.W. 
Webb;  6.  F.  Dodson ;  P.  Wood;  J.  H. 
Lewis  ;  A.  H.  Gear:  W.  R.  Osier;  H.  Col- 
lins ;  W.  E.  Hine ;  T.  E.  Harrison ;  T.  An- 
drews ;  F.  L.  Pither. 

Ojfmnastics  and  Fhuing,  R.  Costellote, 

Drilling,  Sergeant-Minor  Crick 

School  Regiatrar^  A.  Davis. 


President,  Rt.  Hoa  Lord  Belper,  LL.D.,F.R.S. 
FiecPres.,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kimberlej, 

Treasurer,  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Q.C., 

M.P. 

Council. 

President;  Vice-President;  *Troasarar;  L.  M. 
Aspland,  LL.D.;  J.  Booth,  C.B.;  G.  Buchan- 
an, M.D.;  H.  H.  Coaens-Hardy,  LL.B.;  Sir 
Barrow  H.  Ellis,  K.C.8.I.;  *E.  Enfield,  Esq.; 
A.  W.  Franks,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  Edward  Fry, 
B.A.,  a.C.;  Capt  D.  Galton,  C.B.,  D.Cll, 
F.R.S.;  J.  Goldsmid,  M.A.,  M.P.;  'J.  C. 
Goodeo,  Em}.;  A.  Orote,  Eiiq.;  O.J.  Shaw 
Lefevro,  M.A.,  M.P.;  F.  Mareet,  F.R.S.;  *J. 
F.  RottOD,  M.A.;  John  Storrar.  M.D.;  T. 
Waterhoose,  IX.B.;  F.J.Wood,  LLJ).;  Sir 
Geo.  Yoang,  Bart.;  *AagastuB  Provost,  B.A.; 
R.  Unain,  F.R.8. 

SeeretoTf,  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A. 

Jtuditers,  J.  E.  Mylne,  Esq.;  J.  C.  Addyes 
Scott,  M.A.;  Arthur  Charles,  B.A.;  M.  N. 
Adier.  M.A. 

JVoCi.— The  utarisks  deaels    the  Gonuaittse    of 
Msnsgemcnt 

SbhaTB. 

Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart,  Q.C., 


President. 

M.P. 
Vice-Prea., 


Jas.  Booth,  C.B.,  B.  EnfieU,  Esq. 

P&orBsaoRB. 
Faculties  of  Arte  and  Lame,  amd  ^  Sdsmce. 

Ancient  amd  Med.   Hiet,  E.  8.  Beesly,  M.A. 

Arahic  and  Pereiam,  Chae.  Rieo,  Ph.D. 

Architecture,  T.  H.  Lewis,  F.S.A„  F.LB.A. 

Betanu,  Daniel  Oliver,  FJj.S.,  FJLS. 

Chemtetrf,  ire.,  A.  W.  Williamson,  FJL8. 

Chineee,  (vacant). 

Cemtforative  Orammar,  (vacant). 

Oenatitutienal  Law  and  Hieterf,  J.  W.W'H- 
lis-Band,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  ScuAiture,  (Slade). 

Engineering,  Alexander  B.  W.  Kennedy,  (SJE, 

English  LMnguage  and  Lit.  Henry  Morley. 

French,  Charles  Cassal,  LLD. 

Cfeolegf  and  Mineralegjf,  J.  Morris,  F.  O.  8. 

Cferman,  F.  Althaus,  PbJ). 

Oreek,  Henry  Maiden,  M.A. 

Hebrew,  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks,  Dean  (ArU  and 
Laws). 

Italiam,  G.  Volpe. 

Jurisprudence,  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.,  Vice- 
Dean  (Arts  and  Laws). 

Latin,  Robinson  Ellis.  M.A. 

Pure  Mathematics,  O.  Henriei,  PhJ).,  F.R.8. 

Applisd  Math,  and  Mechanics,  W.  K.  Clifford, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  rice- Dean  (Science). 

Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature. 

Phil,  of  Mind,  ^.,  G.  Croom  Robertson,  M.A. 

Phpsics,  G.  C.  Foster,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Dean 
(Science). 

Political  Economf,  L.  H.  Courtney,  M.A. 


KDPEXIOB  mSTKUCnON  IN  ENGLAND. 


KING'S  COLLEGE  LONDON. 
Kiho'b  Collbob,  Strand,  waa  Ibaaded  In  1B28,  by  Royal  Charter,  \a  ttM 
heated  a^tation  which  followed  the  movement  (br  •  London  Univertiity — its 
advocate!  claiming  that  the  Chrtsciaa  Religion  ahould  be  diatincily  recognized 
in  ita  organization  and  inaCructloa  Ita  inatnictioD  is  given  In  four  department* 
— Theological,  General  Literature,  Applied  Qcienoea,  Uedical;  beaidea  claasM 


OtrtCBSA, 


a«<>n->  Be 


CtadB  of  Bl 


lluqiibofSmliiburr;! 
■r  tbtinwbj.  K.G  ;  B.FI  Puwii ;  Lord  1 
■rhTj  Sir  T.  W.Bon.  Bl,  M.D;  RL 
W.^.GIiulHm.  MP 
7i«  Onmdt.  Thg  . 
Blifeop  of  WliuhMUr  1  C.  L«, 
O.  I«>(lr,  M.A.i  lUi.  John  -^ 
K.Al  Bl  Hob.  Lord  Colndfa; 
B«kMl.  Bart.;  B.  Huiban'  * 
W.  H.  8nillh,M.P.;  C  A_ 
Kw.  O.  Cumt,  D.D.;  Cole 
J.  B*r«lbn>-Hona,  Eh,  V 
bq.i  Di.  Pilnun;  Bar.CJ. 
Oiiiw.  Eh.;Hi  H<  '  - 
J.  F.  BtUirtn,  Eh  : 
HUB.  WilbrnhFiin.  k. 

frncvol  a/  fw;..  Ocw. 
IMraritii.  J.  Laiuii!."'' 


(3mi€al  LiUrmUn,  Bit.  J.  B.  Mavor.  H.A.; 
B«.  J.  J.  HifwiiDd;  H.A.;  G.  C.  W.  Win. 

Av-  ^V'  «<  ■««<■  ^'"'.  B».  J.fl.  Bnwn, 

■,  A.;  Bar.  J.  J.  Hnweod ;  B.  B.  GwdliHT, 

U.A. 
MM.,  Bw.  W.  H.  Dnw.  M.A.i  Bn,  T.A. 

Cock,  H.A.;  uul  B«.  W.  Hoina,  M.A. 
AW.  PUloi.  a%t  Jlitmttu,.  W.  G.  Adam, 

M.A.^  H.  Tamlinun,  B.A. 
Id*  oW  JirfnrnAnUf,  Jrihn  Cutlv,  Eh. 
JWunibn.JinHi  Tinnint.  EWq. 
ZHiin,  r.  Ball.  Eh, 
"—'■■Tf.  1    fc.  L.  flloniB,  F,C  B. 

tnnfiM,  I    W^N.  Bvthj,  F.C£. 


Lnthnb.A 


ItJn.  r''] 


'hDDu  Howh;.  Etq, 


K.  Ddu^i. 
£fli/«Ii.  Rh.  J.  OuniibcU. 


.  ,.C.  P.  B.'^llyJ 


^.'jlclenDT.  &q. 


C<<mi»'  Surreni.  G»rn  J 


H.A.;    W.  a.  F,    I.uclHr,    B.A.;    BuioiU 

Gmi*.  B.Aj    C,  a.   Brown.  B  A.;    E.  A. 

Biile.  B.A.i  W.  K.  Williwhi,  B.A.;  W.  F. 

R.  eIiIi.    B.A  ;  T.   B.  8p^,  B.A.;  J.  B. 

Thomu.  B.A,;  W.  H .  Tivlor. 
AriOfluKcd  jrul«->,  B.  Biwkiniilb,  HA.; 

W.  A.  Thomu. 
l-tiwrtr  n  Brv.  Ul.,  3.  W.  Hila.  U.A. 


V.  t.  Gkimi 
"i&rnWj.   P.Cil.;    J 


t^mk.  H,  Dupati,  MM.  Lonriwl  ted  Oiberit. 
Ofnui,  D.  Riininka ;  J.  Bikn.id>r. 
Zlrn(ii|>,  Fiof.  DtLa  HdRi 

ftino,  H.  TnB 

ThoBiwi,  F.cir 


AHkriL  R.  flat.  Pli.b.' 


In  1BT5  there  were  9G3  matriculated  etudenta  in  tbe  different  dopartmeata, 
beaidea  441  in  tbe  Evening  Claaaee,  makinff  a  total  of  1,400.  not  including  a 
Urge  attendance  of  clerka  on  certain  commercial  lectorea.  The  college  build- 
tnga,  with  equipment  and  land,  coot  over  £186,000.  The  proressors  are  paid 
mainly  by  the  tuition  feee,  tbe  incoiae  ttom  endoirment  being  only  £900. 
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OWENS  C0LLE6B,  IfANOHESTEB. 

OwEKS  College,  in  Manchester,  was  fouDded  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John 
Owens,  a  merchant  of  Manchester,  who,  dying  in  1846,  bequeathed  the  larger 
part  of  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  100,000/L,  to  "trustees,  to  found  an 
institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  or  improving  young 
persons  of  the  male  sex  (and  being  of  an  age  of  not  less  than  14  years)  in  such 
branches. of  learning  and  science  as  were  then,  and  might  be  tliereafter  usually 
taught  in  the  English  Universities."  In  addition  to  this  bequest,  which  yields 
an  income  of  3,000/.  a  year,  the  tiiistees  have  received  in  benefactions  of  va- 
rious kinds  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  which  has  been  applied  to  schoIarsiiipR,  and  to 
a  chemical  laboratory.  The  fees  received  from  students  amount  to  about  2,000/. 
a  year,  making  a  total  income  of  6,000/.  in  1867. 

The  College  was  organized  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1851,  the  chemical 
department  being  the  most  important,  in  reference  to  Manchester  being  the 
center  of  the  largest  manufactures  in  which  chemistry  plays  an  important  part, 
in  the  kingdom.  To  encourage  the  study  of  chemistry  in  its  highest  branches 
and  applications,  several  scholaraliips,  (named  after  the  eminent  chemist,  Dr. 
Dalton.)  to  the  value  of  60/.  a  year,  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships 
are  tenable  two  years,  and  the  main  condition  upou  which  success  in  the  ex- 
amination rests,  is  the  evidence  of  successful  practical  work  in  the. laboratory. 
This  schobrship  was  instituted  in  1851,  and  since  then  (to  1869)  it  has  been 
taken  9  times.  The  successful  students  at  once  find  employment  in  t!ie  large 
works,  or  as  teachers  of  science  in  other  institutions.  There  is  another  schol- 
arship, founded  by  Mrs.  E.  Shuttleworth,  witli  the  sum  of  1,250/.,  to  promote 
the  study  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  given  to  the  college  seven 
exhibitions  of  25/.  each  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  candidates  for  the  ex- 
amination for  bis  scholarships  in  mechanical  engineering  of  the  value  uf  100/. 
eacli.  A  fund  of  10,000/.  has  been  raised  among  the  engineers  of  Manchester, 
to  found  the  department  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  Tlie  sum  of 
100,000/.  has  been  recently  raised  for  a  general  fund  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  increase  the  facilities  of  scientific  and  literary  instruction. 

The  attendance  on  the  College  in  1868  was  about  500,  distributed  into  day 
and  evening  classes — the  former  amounting  to  170.  These  classes  are  arranged 
under  the  Art  Course,  comprising  the  usual  secondary  studies  of  a  classical 
school,  but  including  chemistry  and  French  or  German ;  or  under  the  Science 
Course,  which  fits  students  for  matriculation  at  the  University  of  London  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  for  the  final  degree,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Altliough  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Trustees  to  develop  fiilly  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  they  aim  also  to  place  the  literary  section  on  a  broad  and 
substantial  basis,  by  having  one  or  more  professorships  in  each  leading  branch 
of  knowledge — expecting  to  find  among  the  people  of  Manchester  the  same  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  the  value  of  literature  and  science  which  has  prompted 
the  people  of  Glasgow  to  raise  the  sum  of  near  $2,000,000  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  facilities  of  higher  learning  in  their  ancient  University. 

There  are  now  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  En- 
glish Language  and  Literature,  French  and  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  with  the  speedy  prospect 
of  a  chair  of  applied  Geology  and  Mining,  and  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 


5<^  BOTEBIOR  111 STRUCnOX— OWBTS  COLLBGE. 

In  1867  a  special  efEart  wm  made  to  enlai^  the  aooominodatioiia,  and  at 
the  Bame  time  extend  the  canicolam  of  the  ooUege,  bj  introdactDg  eveiy 
IhcQitf  of  laboratoiy  practice  which  the  experience  of  Gennan  and  other 
CSontinental  institations  ooold  sofi^gest  The  repctt  of  President  Greenwood 
and  Prof  Roecoe  on  the  scientific  side  of  Higher  Education  in  Germany 
is  very  Taloable. 

The  new  boilding,  indading  the  sitOi  and  cbeoiical  laboratoiy,  which  can 
acoommodate  more  than  one  hundred  stodenti^  and  the  improvements  on 
bniJdings  of  the  Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  now  united  with  the 
college,  have  cost  to  date  £170,000.  The  whole  sum  contributed  by  bequests 
and  subscriptions  down  to  1877,  under  the  movement  inaugurated  in  1867  to 
erect  new  buildings  and  endow  new  professorshipSi  exceeds  £230,000,  exclusive 
of  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Beyer,  which  it  is  expected  will  yield  £100,000  more. 

The  income  from  endowments  in  1876  was  about  £9,000,  which  was  in* 
creased  from  students  fees  to  about  £16,000,  applicable  to  general  expend- 
itures, besides  several  scholarships  and  exhibitions^  and  the  fees  of  medical 
students.  The  result  of  efforts  still  in  progress  must  place  Owen's  Collie 
among  the  great  educational  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  professorial  and  teaching  foroe  of  skilled  assistants  has  extended  from 
16  in  1867  to  46,  in  artS)  science,  law  and  medicine,  in  1876.  The  professors 
are  paid  partly  by  endowments  (about  £350  a  yearX  and  partly  by  the  fees  of 
students — thus  giving  at  once  certainty  and  the  stimulus  of  augmentation  ac- 
cording to  suooesB.  The  employment  of  skilled  assistants  secures  an  infusion 
of  young  life  and  growing  attainments  into  the  instruction  of  the  class-room 
and  laboratory. 

The  number  of  students  in  1876  in  all  the  departments  and  classes,  includ- 
ing those  in  reguUr  attendance  on  the  evening  instruction  of  the  Workingmen's 
College,  now  united  with  Owen's,  was  over  1,600. 

Owen's  Colligr,  for  the  present  (1877)  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
London  iu  the  matter  of  degrees,  has  made  application  to  the  Government  for 
a  Royal  Charter  covering  the  usual  academic  powera  and  privUeges  of  a  Uni- 
versity— ^the  Manchester  and  the  large  towns  immediately  adjoining  having  a 
population,  which  could  by  existing  railroad  &cilities  be  regarded  within  con- 
venient attendance  on  its  lectures  and  dass-room  instructions,  larger  than  that 
of  London. 


PB0FE8SI0NAL  STUDIES-LAW. 

AXEBIOAK  AUTHORITIES. 

JOHN   RUTLEDGB. 


OHIKF  JUBTICB  BUTLEDOX*  TO  HIS  BSOTHEft  EDWARD  RUTLEDGB. 

Dear  Edward  : — ^The  very  first  tbing  with  which  jou  should  be 
thoroughlj  acqaainted,  is  the  writing  short-hand,  which  you  will 
find  of  infinite  advantage  in  your  profession,  and  (which  will)  give 
yon  the  means  of  great  superiority  over  others  who  do  not  write  it. 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  advantage  of  it,  but  say,  I  think  you  will 
find  it  absolutely  necessary ;  therefore  be  master  of  it,'  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can  learn  it,  and  when  you  can  once  write  it,  take 
notes  of  every  thing  at  Court  I  would  even  write  down  in  short- 
band,  cases  you  hear  which  are  not  worth  transcribing  fair.  Your 
time  may  as  well  be  employed  in  writing  as  hearing  them.  If  they 
are  not  worth  transcribing,  no  time  is  lost,  and  the  writing  it  upon 
every  occasion,  will  soon  make  you  perfect,  and  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  speakers,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  writing  in  this  manner. 
I  would  take  down  every  public  discourse,  either  at  the  bar  or 
pulpit,  which  you  hear,  for  this  very  purpose.  And  now  I  mention 
the  latter,  by  no  means  fall  into  the  too  common  practice  of  not 
frequenting  a  place  of  worship.  This  you  may  do,  I  think,  every 
Sunday.  There  is  generally  a  good  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church, 
and  it  will  be  more  to  your  credit  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  that  day 
there,  then  as  it  is  generally  spent  in  London,  especially  by  the 
Templars.  Be  constant  in  attending  the  Chancery  out  of  terms, 
and  when  there  are  no  sittings  at  Nisi  Prius  in  London  or  West- 
minster ; — for  I  would  prefer  attending  the  King's  Bench  and  sit- 
tings of  the  Chief  Justicef  of  that  Court  at  Nisi  Prius  when  they 
are  held,  and  remember  what  I  hinted  to  you  of  attending  alter- 
nately in  the  difierent  Courts  by  agreement  between  you  and  some 
of  your  intimate  fellow  students,  and  then  of  comparing  and  ex- 

*  John  Eatledg»,  Governor  of  Sooth  Cftrolina  in  Um  RoTolntionary  period  (177S-ffi},  Judge  of 
the  State  Court  of  Chancery  (17M-87),  Aaoeiate  Judge  of  the  Bopreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (178D-91)  and  Chief  Justice  of  8.  (Proline  (1791-1800)  was  bom  in  1730,  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and  commenced  praetioe  in  Charleston  in  1701,  was  eminent  as  an  orator,  and  praoti- 
tiooer,  and  died  in  1800.    t  l^rd  Mansfietd  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
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changing  notes  eveiy  erening :  bj  which  means,  if  yon  select  yoar 
proper  acquaintance,  in  whose  judgment  you  can  confide,  you  will 
have  the  same  advantage  as  if  you  attended  all  the  Courts  in  per- 
son. Don^t  pass  too  slightly  over  cases  and  not  note  them,  because 
you  think  they  are  trifling.  Many  cases  appear  so  at  a  cursory 
overlooking,  and  indeed,  may  be  not  very  material,  and  yet  you  will 
find  use  for  them. 

But  yon  must  not  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  in  being  able  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  constantly, 
or  at  least  whenever  any  thing  of  consequence  is  to  come  on. 
There,  I  believe,  you  will  not  be  suffered  to  take  notes ;  however, 
you  wiH  soon  know  that.  You  must  get  introduced  to  Mr.  Garth,* 
and  probably  by  his  means,  you  may  always  get  in.  Don't  say 
that  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any  strangers  into 
the  gallery,  and  by  that  means  yon  could  not  get  in,  as  Hugh  did. 
I  know  it  is  a  common  order  to  clear  the  galleries,  but  that  people 
there  generally  fall  back  and  no  notice  is  taken  then  of  them ;  for 
you  must  at  all  events  get  admittance  there,  and  make  youself  well 
acquainted  with  the  speakers^  Reading  lectures  upon  oratory  will 
never  make  yon  an  orator.  This  must  be  obtained  by  hearing  and 
observation  of  those,  who  are  allowed  to  be  good  speakers ;  not  of 
every  conceited  chap  who  may  pretend  to  be  so.  I  would  also  have 
you  attend  the  House  of  Lords  upon  eveiy  occasion  worth  it.  Yoa 
will  find  you  may  easily  get  introduced  to  some  Lord,  who  will  take 
you  in  with  him,  and,  by  no  means,  spare  a  few  guineas  at  Christ- 
mas among  the  door-keepers,  &c. ;  for  that,  I  warranty  will  do  the 
business.  I  would  not  have  this  make  you  a  dabbler  in  politicsi. 
What  I  intend  by  it  is,  that  you  may  have  opportnnities  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  the  best  speakers,  and  of  acquiring  a  good  manner 
and  proper- address,  and  of  being  able,  on  occasion,  of  giving  your 
sentiments,  when  necessary,  upon  what  you  have  seen  and  heard 
there.  I  believe  Sheridan  is  the  only  lecturer  in  England  upon 
oratory,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  attend  him,  &nd  mark 
well  his  observations.  He  reads  with  propriety  though  he  is  much 
too  stiff,  and  his  voice  exceeding  bad.  I  would  go  a  short  circuit 
just  before  you  come  out,  but  it  should  be  to  a  place  where  you 
might  have  something  worth  seeing,  besides  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing business  there,  which  is  soon  understood,  t.  r.,  to  Oxford  or 
some  other  place  generally  visited  by  travelers.    The  Circuit  Billf 

*  The  gvntleniaD  han  nfenod  to  (Charlas  G«rth,  £iq.)»  w«t  a  membcrof  Parlfemaot  uoA  Afwt 
for  the  colony  of  8oath  Carolina. 

t  Until  the  year  1760,  CireuU  Oourti  waie  net  artabliahed  ia  ibe  Prorinoa  of  Sooth  C^roliiM* 
all  Judicial  boriiMM,  (except  that  whiefa  was  oommitted  to  Jiuticei  of  the  peaee,)  haviof  beea  doAo 
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goefl  with  Lord  Charles,  (Montagae,  Ed.)  If  it  is  confirmed  at 
home,  (England,  Ed.)  yon  shoald  maike  yourself  acquainted  from 
experience  of  the  method  of  doing  business  upon  the  drcnit  in 
England.  If  yon  stick  close  to  French  and  converse  generally  in 
that  langtii^,  yon  will  soon  be  master  of  it,  and  I  wonid  not  have 
jon  attempt  it^  unless  yon  are  resolred  to  speak  it  as  well  and  as 
finentJy  as  yon  do  English ; — ^fer  I  have  no  notion  of  being  such  a* 
Frenchman  as  -most  of  oar  Carolinians  are,  who  have  been  taught 
that  langui^e,  who  can  seldom  do  more  than  translate  it  after  much 
difficulty.  I  think  you  may,  only  by  attending  to  it  occasionally, 
make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  it,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it 
or  speak  it  off  hand,  fluently,  and  not  as  if  you  took  your  words 
out  of  a  vocabulary.  Whatever  you  attempt,  make  yourself  com- 
pletely master  of,  for  nothing  makes  a  person  so  ridiculous,  as  to 
pretend  to  things  he  does  not  understand,  and  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
tot  a  man  in  such  case  to  rest  satisfied,  because  he  may  pass  as  a 
complete  scholar,  amongst  those  with  whom  he  may  have  to  do  in 
general,  who  perhaps  may  know  little  about  the  matter ; — such  a 
one  may  meet  sometimes  with  his  superiors,  and  in  what  situation 
will  he  then  be  ?  I  know  nothing  more  entertaining  and  likely  to 
give  you  a  graceful  manner  of  speaking,. than  seeing  a  good  play 
well  acted.  Garrick  is  inimitable;  the  other  actors 'not  worth  see- 
ing after  him  in  the  same  characters.    Mark  him  well. 

You  must  not  neglect  the  Classics,  but  rather  go  through  them 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  think  you  had  better  get  a  private  tutor, 
who  will  point  out  their  beauties  to  you,  and  make  you  in  six 
months,  at  your  age,  better  acquainted  with  them  than  a  boy  in 
school  generally  is  in  seven  or  eight  yearn.  Read  Latin  authors  and 
the  best  frequently,  so  as  to  bo  as  well  acquainted  with  Latin  as 
F^nch.  I  have  often  thought,  was  I  to  begin  the  world  again,  I 
would  do  what  I  am  sure  would  be  of  after  use.  Make  a  book, 
and  in  it  note  down  the  remarkable  expressions  and  sayings  of 
wise  and  great  men  whenever  I  met  with  them; — not  to  serve 
as  Joe  Millei's  jests  or  a  collection  of  bon-mots,  to  mTike  one  pass 
for  a  merry  fellow,  or  rather  a  maker  of  fun  at  table  for  a  pack  of 
fools ;  but  often  to  embellish  your  arguments  or  writings ;  indeed 
amongst  wits  it  would  be  useful,  and  show,  that  a  man  had  not  con- 

dciosively  in  the  city  of  ClmrlMlM.  TIm  Cireait  bOI  bw*  tpokra  of,  wm  pund  by  tbo  Pro- 
▼faieial  Lo^Mstiirt  in  ITSO,  and  wm  token  to  Snglsnd,  for  conflrmatioo  by  tbo  King  in  Council,  by 
I  Uatt  CbnriM  Gravflto  Montnf— ^  i»bo  Imd  bara  Ctovonor  of  the  PvoTlnon,  and  was  tfaon  rotarainf 
to  Eofland.  This  Cireait  WU  did  not  five  orici  nal  Jariidiction  to  tite  Coarta  erasted  by  it ;  and  all 
wrili  and  otiier  eivil  prooMi  inoed  froni,  and  weie  returnable  to,  tbe  Cvnrt  of  Common  Plea*  in 
CiifiattoB.   In  1991  tbeOiveoitCoMto  wai*  inteMed  wtth  eomplete,  orlfioalf  ««d  Snal  jurlidietion. 
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fined  hiinBelf  entirely  to  dry  law.  Yon  see  Lord  Bacon  did  not 
think  this  beneath  him ; — read  his  collection  of  Apothegms.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  confine  this  to  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  generals, 
poets,  and  heathen  philosophers,  (though  amongst  them  there  are 
many  good  things)  hot  bring  it  down  to  the  present  times ;  and  in 
it^  I  would  insert  the  beautiful  passages  I  met  with,  such  as  were 
striking,  nervous,  or  pathetic  in  the  different  authors  I  read  in  the 
different  languages.  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Virgil,  would  add  not  a 
little  to  this  collection.  Now  is  your  time  to  begin,  and  go  through 
a  good  deal  of  this  business ;  when  you  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law,  it  will  be  too  late  to  begin  this.  I  would  have  you  read 
occasionally  the  purest  English  authors  to  acquire  an  elegant  style 
and  expression.  What  different  impressions  do  the  same  sentiments 
make  when  conveyed  in  different  modes  of  expression ;  but  for  a 
man  who  speaks  in  public,  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  be  content 
with  barely  proving  a  thing  by  perhaps  a  dull  aigument,  after  hav- 
ing wearied  out  his  hearers  with  bad  language,  and  a  deal  of  taut- 
ology, and  if  he  has  said  some  good  things,  has  buried  them  in 
rubbish ;  but  to  engage  the  constant  attention  of  his  hearers,  to 
command  it,  and  to  carry  immediate  conviction  along  with  him. 
The  history  of  England  should  be  read  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion ; — all  the  different  writers  of  that  history,  read  and  compared 
together,  and  your  own  observations  made  upon  them  all  together, 
showing  wherein  they  agree,  disagree,  drc ,  and  in  which  credit  is  to 
be  placed.  It  will  be  necessary  for  your  own  use,  to  make  a  com- 
pendium of  this  hbtory  which  no  man  can  carry  in  his  head. 

Don't  neglect  to  learn  surveying ;  that  is  the  principal  branch  of 
mathematics  which  you  will  have  occasion  for,  and  I  would  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it ; — not  only  to  work  a  problem  upon 
paper,  but  with  the  practical  part  also.  Consult  Corbet  upon  every 
matter  with  regard  to  your  studies  in  which  you  are  in  any  doubt. 
And  now  with  regard  to  particular  law  books ; — Coke*s  Institutes 
seem  to  be  almost  the  foundation  of  our  law.  These  you  must  read 
over  and  ove»  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  not  quit  him,  till  you 
understand  him  thoroughly j  and  have  made  your  own  every  thing 
in  him  which  is  worth  taking  out.  A  good  deal  of  his  law  is  now 
obsolete  and  altered  by  acts  of  Parliament,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  the  law  was  before  so  altered.  Blackstone  I  think 
useful  The  Reports  are  too  tedious  to  be  all  read  through,  at  least 
whilst  you  are  in  EngUnd.  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the  most 
modem,  as  there  you  will  find  doctrines  in  the  old  books  often  cor- 
rected  or  exploded ;  and  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  stock  your  Conmion 
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Place  Book,  (iivhicli  I  hope  to  find  very  copions  and  well  stored,) 
with  what  is  not  law,  and  perhaps  never  was.  I  look  npon  it,  that 
if  you  go  through  all  the  cases  reported  since  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Constitution  seems  to  have  been  reestablished  upon  its  true  and 
proper  principles ;  and  since  which  time,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
Judges*  commissions  and  their  increasing  independency  to  what  it 
is  at  this  day,  the  law  has  been  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  not 
encroaching  either  upon  the  people^s  liberties  or  the  prerogative ; — 
I  say,  if  you  do  this,  you  will  have  a  collection  of  the  very  best 
cases.  The  old  ones  which  either  agree  with  the  modem  or  are 
contradictory  to  these,  you  will  see  confirmed  or  exploded,  and  by 
always  turning  to  examining  and  marking  them  when  reading  your 
new  cases,  you  will  by  this  occasional  reading  them,  have  read  them 
as  effectually,  and  indeed  much  more  so,  than  if  you  had  set  out 
with  them  at  first  But  I  would  read  every  case  reported  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  Distinguish  between  your  readings  of  law  and 
equity,  and  don't  confound  the  two  matters; — they  are  kept  very 
distinct  in  the  courts  in  England,  though  here  blended  together 
very  often  and  very  ridiculously.  And  the  same  method  of  reading 
cases  should  be  followed  also  with  regard  to  the  Equity  books.  I 
would  have  yon  also  read  the  Statute  Laws  throughout,  to  know 
when  a  thing  is  allowed  to  be  law,  whether  it  be  by  common  or 
statute  law,  which  we  are  often  very  ignorant  of.  The  recitals  in 
these  laws  should  be  particularly  noticed,  which  are  the  best  author- 
ity to  know,  what  the  law  was  before  making  the  Act.  Vast  num- 
bers of  them  you  will  find  of  no  manner  of  use,  except  indeed,  as 
matter  of  history,  in  which  light,  they  will  afford  you  some  assist- 
ance, but  this  thing,  I  think,  in  the  main,  will  be  of  vast  service  to 
you.  When  I  say  you  should  read  such  a  book,  I  do  not  mean  just 
to  run  cursorily  through  it,  as  yon  would  a  newspaper,  but  to  read 
it  carefully,  and  deliberately,  and  transcribe  what  you  find  useful  in 
it  If  this  method  was  taken,  one  would  seldom  read  any  book, 
without  reaping  some  advantage  from  it  Stock  yourself  with  a 
good  collection  of  law  maxims,  both  Latin  and  English,  they  are  of 
great  use.  Don't  omit  any  that  yon  come  across,  and  the  authori- 
ties for  them,  which  may  often  be  of  service  in  the  application  of 
them.  Make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  terms  of 
the  law,  which  you  easily  may,  now  when  they  are  so  polished  and 
modernized  as  they  are  at  present,  and  free  from  the  old  Frenchified, 
uncouth  words  in  which  they  were  formerly  coached.  However, 
joQ  must  understand  the  terms,  to  understand  the  authors  that  use 
them.    The  little  book  called  Termes  de  le  Ley^  or  terms  of  the 
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Uw,  will  help  joQ.  Doctor  amd  Stadent,  19  a  good  book  thoagb  m 
little  one,  and  good  aathority.  Baeon,  yoa  know,  is  my  favorite 
and  where  authors  seem  to  differ,  I  think,  he  will  best  reconcile 
them.  Be  well  acquainted  with  the  Crown  law.  Hi^e^s,  Hankina*, 
Foster's,  and  other  Crown  Law  Book,  read  carefully. 

You  should  not  confine  yourself  to  the  securing  men's  propeitiea, 
without  regard  to  their  liberties  and  lives,  which  are  the  most  pre- 
ferable. Don't  confound  theae  branches  of  study,  for  they  are  dis- 
tinct. 1.  The  Common  Law  which  regards  civil  affiiirs,  and  the 
Statute  Law  on  the  same  subject  2.  The  Crown  Law  and  Statute 
Law  on  that  head  3.  Matters  of  Equity.  The  Ecclesiastical  and 
Marine  or  Admiralty  Law  are  soon  known,  so  fiEtr  at  least,  aa  will  be 
of  use  here.  But  you  should  go  now  and  then  to  Doctor's  Com- 
mous  where  these  courts  are  held,  and  get  a  little  insight  into  the 
precedenta  and  manner  of  proceeding  there.  I  believe  yon  will 
think  I  have  cut  out  work  enough  for  you  while  in  England,  and 
indeed,  though  it  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward,  if  you  mind  your 
business,  you  will  have  not  too  much  time  to  spare.  However,  I 
hope  yon  will  not  fail  to  do  thia ;  your  own  reputation  is  at  stake. 
You  must  either  establish  it  when  young;  or  it  will  be  very  difScult 
to  acquire  it.  I  am  persuaded,  you  need  no  argument  to  urge  you 
to  it,  and  should  be  most  heartily  vexed,  and  disappointed,  if  yon 
do  not  answer  my  expectations  when  you  return.  One  word  with 
regard  to  your  deportment.  Let  your  dress  be  plain  always  in  the 
city ;  and  elsewhere,  except  where  it  is  necessary,  it  should  be  other- 
wise ;  and  your  behavior  rather  grave.  Bemember  the  old  man's 
advice  to  his  soji ;  think  twice  before  you  speak  once.  I  have  wrote 
much  more  than  I  thought  of  doing,  when  I  first  sat  down,  and 
with  great  freedom.  I  have  no  other  motive  but  your  wel&re, 
which  I  sincerely  wish ;  and  therefore  I  would  not  omit  any  thing, 
which  there  is  a  chance  of  being  any  way  useful  to  you. 

P.  S. — I  have  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  Logic,  as  to  think  no  man 
can  speak  well  without  being  a  good  logician.;  yet  I  think  it  will  be 
of  groat  service.  It  will  enable  you  to  reason  closely  and  with  pro- 
priety, to  establish  your  principles  and  deduce  the  consequencea 
•much  better,  than  many,  who  being  unacquainted  with  it,  say  many 
good  things  which  are  not  to  the  purpose,  and  frequently  fall  off 
from  the  point,  which  occasions  tiresome  repetitiona  and  is  painful 
to  the  hearers  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  you  to  get  your- 
self well  instructed  in  Logic  by  a  private  tutor. 

Charleston^  S.  C.»  July  30»  1769. 
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WILLIAU  WERT. 
William  Wivr,  Attorney  Q«iieral  of  the  United  States  from  1817 
to  1828,  in  the  Administratioos  a(  President  Monroe,  and  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  and  eminent  as  an  advocate  id  different  depart- 
ments of  the  profession,  took  great  interest  in  the  yonnger  members 
of  the  Bar,  and  in  his  Memoirs  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  are  several 
letters  addressed  to  students  on  their  professional  studios. 

LBTTBB  TO  ULUrCXS  W.  OILMEB. 

It  would  do  you  no  harm  to  study  Lord  Mansfield^s  mode  of  man- 
aging nice  legal  questions.  Read  Burrows  and  the  last  volumes  of 
the  Term  Reports,  as  also  Cowper  and  Douglass,  with  a  philosophic 
eye  to  the  arguments  both  of  the  bench  and  the  bar.  Direct  your 
chief  aim  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  d^ep  and  correct  thinking,  leav- 
ing eloquence  to  shift  for  itself,  and  seeking  merely  to  convey  your 
ideas  in  the  most  simple,  perspicuous,  and  apposite  language.  There 
is  a  happy  specimen  of  this  style  of  argument  in  Home  Tooke^s  de- 
fense of  himself  in  the  Modem  State  THals.  It  is  as  simple  and 
clear  as  water  from  the  rock:  the  language  exactly  conveys  the 
thought,  without  overlapping  or  Mtlng  short  a  bairns  breadth.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  it  that  Is  ftot  very  Common,  and  yet  the  purity  and 
precision  create  a  charm  incalculably  superior  to  the  cloying  luxuri- 
ance of  Irish  oratory.  An  argument  delivered  in  this  style,  marked 
by  learned  research,  vigorous  diserimination,  wide  comprehension, 
and  by  strong  and  correct  judgment,  will  distinguish  you  at  once  as 
a  great  man, — a  compliment  never  paid  to  the  mere  man  of  fancy. 
Be  not  in  haste  to  raise  tl^e  superstructure  of  your  oratory.  This 
was  my  fault.  For  want  of  better  advice,  /  hegmn  my  building  at 
the  top,  and  it  will  remain  a  castle  in  the  air  till  the  end  of  time. 
The  advantage  of  the  training  I  am  pressing  on  you, — for  the  forti- 
eth time,  I  believe, — ^was  etrikingly  illustrated  in  the  instances  of 
Marshall  and  Campbell. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  Campbell,  I  believe  that,  for  mere 
eloquence^  his  equal  has  never  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  He 
and  the  Chief  Justice  went  to  Philadelphia  to  argue  a  canse,  which 
turned  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  carriage  tax.  It  was  some- 
where about  1795  or  179&.  Hiey  were  opposed  by  Hamilton, 
Lewis,  and  others.  Campbell  played  off  all  his  Apollonian  airs; 
but  they  were  lost.  Marshall  spoke,  as  he  always  does,  to  the  judg- 
ment merely,  and  for  the  simple  purpose  of  convincing.  Marshall 
was  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  :  he 
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was  followed  by  crowds,  looked  upon,  and  courted  witli  every  evi- 
dence of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  great  powers  of  his  mind. 
Campbell  was  neglected  and  slighted,  and  came  home  in  disgust. 
Marshall's  maxim  seems  always  to  have  been, '  aim  exclu»vely  at 
strength  ;\  and  from  his  eminent  success,  I  say,  if  I  had  my  life  to 
go  over  again,  I  would  practice  on  his  maxim  with  the  most  rigor- 
ous severity,  until  the  character  of  my  mind  was  established.  *  But 
I  would  woo  the  Graces  in  secret,  all  the  while,  and,  at  a  proper 
time,  come  out  with  that  due  mixture  of  reason,  imagination,  and 
feeling  of  which  the  strongest  eloquence  consists, — giving  always. a 
preponderance  to  reason,  so  as  never  to  lose,  nor  even  jeopardize 
tlie  more  firm  and  durable  character  I  had  previously  gained. 

LBTTEB  TO  H.  W.  MXLLEB. 

If  your  spirit  be  as  stout  and  pure  as  your  letter  indicates,  you 
require  little  advice  beyond  that  which  yon  will  find  in  the  walls  of 
your  University/  A  brave  and  pure  spirit  is  more  than  '  half  the 
battle,^  not  only  in  preparing  for  life,  but  in  all  conflicts.  Take 
it  for  granted  that  there  ie  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  No 
mere  aspirations  for  eminence,  however  ardent^  will  do  the  business. 
Wishing,  and  sighing,  and  imagining,  and  dreaming  of  greatness, 
will  never  make  you  great.  If  you  would  get  to  the  mountain's  top, 
on  which  the  temple  of  &me  stands,  it  will  not  do  to  stand  still, 
looking,  admiring,  and  wishing  you  were  there.  Tou  must  gird  up 
your  loins,  and  go  to  work  with  all  the  indomitable  energy  of  Han- 
nibal scaling  the  Alps.  Laborious  study  and  diligent  observation 
of  the  world,  are  both  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  eminence. 
By  the  former,  you  must  make  yourself  master  of  aU  that  is  known 
of  science  and  letters;  by  the  latter  you  must  know  man,  at  large 
and  particularly  the  character  and  genius  of  your  own  countrymen. 
You  must  cultivate  assiduously  the  habits  of  reading,  thinking,  and 
observing.  Understand  your  own  language  grammatically,  critically, 
thoroughly — learn  its  origin,  or  rather  its  various  origins,  which  yon 
may  learn  from  Johnson's  and  Webster's  prefaces  to  their  large  dic- 
tionaries. Learn  all  that  is  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  strong, 
in  the  language,  and  master  all  its  stores  of  opulence.  You  will 
find  a  rich  mine  of  instructions  in  the  splendid  language  of  Burke. 
His  diction  is  frequently  magnificent ;  sometimes  too  gorgeous,  I 
think,  for  a  chaste  and  correct  taste ;  but  he  will  show  you  all  the 
wealth  of  your  language.  You  must,  by  ardent  study  and  practice, 
acquire  for  yourself  a  mastery  of  the  language,  and  be  able  both  to 

*  Univeraitj  of  North  Carolina,  of  whioh  1m  was  a  itadent  at  the  data  of  this  l«tl«r  (1833>. 
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speak  and  to  write  it,  promptlj,  easily,  elegantly,  and  with  that  va- 
riety of  style  which  different  subjects,  different  hearers,  and  differ- 
ent readers  are  continually  requiring.  You  must  have  such  a  com- 
mand of  it  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  yourself,  with  intuitive  quickness 
and  ease,  to  every  situation  in  which  you  may  chance  to  be  placed, 
and  you  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  if  you  have  the  ccpia 
verborum  and  a  correct  taste.  With  this  study  of  the  language  you 
must  take  care  to  unite  the  habits  already  mentioned — the  diligent 
observation  of  all  that  is  passing  around  you ;  and  active^  close,  and 
useful  thinking.  If  you  have  access  to  Franklin^s  works,  read  them 
carefully,  particularly  his  third  volume,  and  you  will  know  what  I 
mean  by  the  habits  of  observing  and  thinking.  We  can  not  all  be 
Franklins,  it  is  true ;  but,  by  imitating  his  mental  habits  and  un- 
wearied industry,  we  may  reach  an  eminence  we  should  never  other- 
wise attain.  Nor  would  he  have  been  the  Franklin  he  was,  if  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  reflection  that  we 
can  not  all  be  Newions, 

It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  of  oar  own  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  instead  of  discouraging  ourselves  by  comparisons  and 
imaginary  impossibilities,  to  believe  all  things  possible, — as,  indeed, 
almost  all  things  are,  to  a  spirit  bravely  and  firmly  resolved.  Frank- 
lin was  a  fine  model  of  a  practical  man,  as  contra-distinguished  from  a 
visionary  theorist,  as  men  of  genius  are  very  apt  to  be.  He  was  great 
in  that  greatest  of  all  good  qualities,  sound,  strong  common  sense* — 
A  mere  book-worm  is  a  miserable  driveler ;  and  a  mere  genius,  a 
thing  of  gossamer  fit  only  for  the  winds  to  ^ort  with.  Direct  your 
intellectual  efforts  principally,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  strong  mas- 
culine qualities  of  the  mind.  Learn  (I  repeat  it)  to  think  deeply^ 
comprehensively,  potoerfully — ^and  learn  the  simple,  nervous  language 
which  is  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  thinking. — Read  the  legal  and 
political  arguments  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  those  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  which  are  coming  out.  Read  them,  stttdy  them  ; 
and  observe  with  what  an  omnipotent  sweep  of  thought  they  range 
over  the  whole  field  of  every  subject  they  take  in  hand — and  that 
with  a  scythe  so  ample  and  so  keen,  that  not  a  straw  is  left  standing 
behind  them.  Brace  yourself  up  to  these  great  efforts.  Strike  for 
this  giant  character  of  mind,. and  leave  prettiness  and  frivolity  for 
trifiers.  There  is  nothing  in  your  letter  that  suggests  the  necessity 
of  this  admonition ;  I  make  it  merely  with  reference  to  that  tend- 
ency to  efflorescence  which  I  have  occasionally  heard  charged  to 
Southern  genius.    It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  these  herculean 
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kabiU  of  thinking  to  be  a  labonous  student)  and  to  know  all  that 
books  can  teach. — This  extensiye  acquisition  is  necessary,  not  onlj 
to  teach  joa  how  far  scieace  has  advanced  in  every  direction,  and 
where  the  terra  tncognita  begins,  into  which  genias  is  to  direct  its 
fittare  discoveries,  but  to  teach  jom  ako  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  intellect, — ^how  far  it  is  permitted  us  to  go,  and 
where  the  penetration  of  man  is  forced,  by  its  own  impotence  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  give  up  the  pursuit; — and  when  yom 
have  mastered  aU  the  past  ooaquasts  of  science,  you  will  understand 
what  Socrates  meaat  by  saying,  that  he  knew  only  enough  to  be 
sute  tiiat  he  knew  nothinff^ — naikin^,  compared  with  that  Ulimitahfs 
tract  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  ef  our  /uctUtiee.  You  must  never 
he  satisfied  with  the  suifiuse  of  tUags :  probe  l^em  to  the  bottom^ 
and  let  nothing  go  till  yo«  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as  your 
powers  will  enable  you.  Beiae  the  moment  of  e^ceited  curiosity  on 
any  subject,  to  solve  your  doubts ;  fer  if  yon  let  it  pass,  the  desire 
may  never  return,  and  you  may  remain  in  ignorance. 

The  habits  which  I  have  been  recommen<ling  are  not  merely  for 
college,  but  for  life.  Frankliu's  habits  of  constant  and  deep  excogi- 
tation clung  to  him  to  his  latest  hour.  Form  these  habits  now :  leara 
aU  that  may  be  learned  afc  your  university,  and  brii^  all  your  acqui- 
sitions and  your  habits  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  you  say  is  to 
be  your  profession ;  and  when  you  come  to  this  study,  corae  resolved 
to  master  it — not  to  play  in  its  shallows,  but  to  sound  all  its  depths. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  a  mind  greatly  and  firmly  resolved,  may 
achieve  in  this  department  of  science,  as  well  as  every  other.  Resolve 
to  be  the  first  lawyer  of  your  age,  in  the  depth,  extent^  variety,  and 
accuracy  of  your  legal  learning.  Master  the  science  of  pleading-^ 
master  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  Coke's  and  Plowden's  Keporis — 
master  Feame  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,  tiU 
you  can  sport  and  play  fiuniliarly  with  its  most  subtle  distinctiona. 
Lay  your  foundation  deep  and  broad  and  strong,  and  you  will  find  the 
superstructure  comparatively  light  woik.  It  is  not  by  shrinking  from 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  science,  but  by  eourtiog  them,  grappling 
with  them,  and  overcoming  them,-  that  a  man  rises  to  professional 
greatness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  law-learning  that  is  dry,  dark, 
cold,  revolting — but  it  is  an  old  fbudal  castle,  in  pei^t  preservation* 
which  the  legal  architect^  who  aspires  to  the  first  honors  of  his  pro- 
flftssion,  will  delight  to  expbre,  and  learn  all  the  uses  to  which  ita 
various  parts  used  to  be  put ;  and  he  will  the  better  understand, 
enjoy,  and  relish  the  progressive  improvements  of  the  science  ia 
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modern  timeab  Yon  mutt  bo  a  master  in  every  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence that  belongs  to  your  profession — the  law  of  nature  and  of  nn- 
tions,  the  civil  law,  ttie  law-merchant,  the  maritime  }aw,  ^c. ;  Uie 
diart  and  outline  of  all  whioh  you  will  see  in  BladLaftone's  Com- 
mentaries. 

Thas  covered  with  the  panoply  of  professional  learning,  a  master 
of  the  pleadings,  practice,  and  caeeS|  and  at  the  same  time  a  gnat 
eomtUutianal  and  pkUotophic  lawyer,  you  most  keep  way,  also,  with 
the  mardi  of  general  science.  Do  yon  think  this  requiring  too 
much?  Look  at  Brougham,  and  see  what  a  man  can  do  if  wefl- 
armed  and  weU-resolved.  With  a  load  of  prafBttional  duties  that 
would,  Q^  thenuelveSf  have  been  appalling  to  the  most  of  imr  country- 
men, he  stood,  aeverthelessi  at  the  head  of  his  party  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  in  motion  and  superin- 
tended various  primary  schools  and  various  periodical  works,  the 
most  instructive  and  useful  that  ever  issued  from  the  British  press ; 
to  which  he  furnished,  with  his  own  pen,  some  of  the  most  masterly 
contributions,  and  yet  found  time  not  only  to  ke^  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  to  keep  at  the  head  of  those 
whose  peculiar  and  exduaive  occupations  these  arts  and  sciences 
were.  There  is  a  model  of  industry  and  vsefulness  worthy  of  all 
your  emulation.  Yon  musty  indeed,  be  a  great  lawyer ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  be  a  mere  lawyer — more  especially  as  yon  are  very  prop- 
erly turning  your  mind,  also,  to  the  political  service  of  your  country, 
and  to  the  study  and  practice  of  eloquence.  Yon  must,  therefore, 
be  a  political  lawyer  and  historian ;  thoroughly  versed  in  the  con<* 
atitntion  and  laws  of  your  country,  and  fblly  acquainted  with  all  its 
statistics,  and  the  history  of  all  the  leading  measures  which  have 
distinguished  the  several  administrations.  Yon  must  study  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  and  observe  what  have  been  the  actual  effects 
upon  the  country  of  the  various  measures  that  have  been  most  stren- 
uously contested  in  their  origin.  You  must  be  a  master  of  the  sci- 
ence  of  political  economy,  and  especially  of  financiering,  of  which 
so  few  of  our  young  countrymen  know  any  thing.  The  habit  of 
observing  all  that  is  passing,  and  thinking  closely  and  deeply  upon 
them,  demands  pre-eminently  an  attention  to  the  political  course  of 
your  country.    But  it  is  time  to  close  this  letter. 

You  ask  for  instructions  adapted  to  improvement  in  eloquence. 
This  is  a  subject  for  a  treatise,  not  for  a  letter.  Cicero,  however,  has 
snramed  up  the  whole  art  in  a  few  words :  it  is — *ap<^ — disHnet^-^ 
omaU^^kere  '-*to  speak  to  the  purpose — to  speak  clearly  and  dis^ 
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tinctly — ^to  speak  gracefally.  To  be  able  to  speak  to  the  paipose, 
you  mast  understand  your  subject  and  all  that  belongs  to  it ; — and 
then  your  thoughts  and  method  must  be  clear  in  themselres,  and 
clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated : — and  lastly,  your  voice,  style,  de- 
livery, and  gesture,  must  be  graceful  and  impressive.  In  relation  to 
this  subject,  I  would  strenuously  advise  you  to  two  things :  Com- 
pose much  and  often,  and  carefully,  with  reference  to  this  rule  of 
apt^,  distinct^,  ornate ;  and  let  your  conversation  have  reference  to 
the  same  objects.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  elaborate  and 
formal  in  your  ordinary  conversation.  Let  it  be  perfectly  simple 
and  natural,  but  always  in  good  time  (to  speak  as  the  musician,)  and 
well  enunciated. 

With  regard  to  the  style  oi  eloquence  yon  should  adopt,  that  must 
depend  very  much  on  your  own  taste  and  genius.  Ton  are  not  dis- 
posed, I  presume,  to  be  an  humble  imitator  of  any  man  ?  If  you  are, 
you  may  bid  farewell  to  the  hope  of  eminence  in  this  walk.  None 
are  mere  imitators  to  whom  nature  has  given  original  powers.  The 
ape  alone  is  content  with  mere  imitation.  If  nature  has  bestowed 
such  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  oratory  as  can  advance  you  to  a  high 
rank  in  this  walk,  your  manner  will  be  your  own.  In  what  style  of 
eloquence  you  are  best  fitted  to  excel,  you,  yourself,  if  destined  to 
excellence,  are  the  best  judge.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  florid 
and  Asiatic  style  is  not  the  taste  of  the  age.  The  strong,  and  even 
the  rugged  and  abrupt,  are  far  more  successful.  Bold  propositions, 
boldly  and  briefly  expressed — pithy  sentences — nervous  common 
sense — strong  phrases — ^the  felicite  audax  both  in  language — well 
compacted  periods — sudden  and  strong  masses  of  light — ^and  i^t 
adage  in  English  or  Latin — a  keen  sarcasm — a  merciless  personality 
— a  mortal  thrust — these  are  the  beauties  and  deformities  that  now 
make  a  speaker  the  most  interesting.  A  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
will  conform  to  the  reigning  taste  ot\j  so  fiir  as  his  principles  and 
habits  of  decorum  will  permit.  The  florid  and  Asiatic  was  never  a 
good  style  either  for  an  European  or  an  American  taste.  We  require 
that  a  man  should  speak  to  the  purpose  and  come  to  the  point ; — 
that  he  should  instruct  and  convince.  To  do  this,  his  mind  must 
move  with  great  strength  and  power:  reason  should  be  mani 
festly  his  master  faculty — ^argument  should  predominate  throughout; 
but  these  great  points  secured,  wit  and  fancy  may  cast  their  lights 
around  his  path,  provided  the  wit  be  courteous  as  well  as  brilliant, 
and  the  finncy  chaste  and  modest  But  they  must  be  kept  well  in 
the  background,  for  they  are  dangerous  allies ;  and  a  man  had  bet- 
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ter  be  without  tbem,  than  to  show  them  in  front  or  to  show  them 
too  often. 

LRTIB  TO  8.  TBACKLS  WALLia^ 

I  bare  been  conversing  with  Edmund  Burke  in  the  first  volome 
of  bis  works,  which  I  have  found  here,  and  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  powerful  grasp  of  his  mind,  compared  with  some  other 
modem  writers  who  had  just  passed  through  my  hands.  He  is  in- 
deed a  masterly  thinketj  and  I  commend  him  to  your  acquaintance. 
I  like  bis  essays  better  than  his  speeches — for  they  are  all  thaughtf 
without  any  ambition  of  ornament,  and  show  the  great  play  of  his 
mental  machinery,  in  the  naked  majesty  of  its  strength.  Such  are 
the  models  on  which  I  would  wish  you  to  form  the  action  of  your 
mind.  Ton  must  look  &r  above  and  beyond  the  living  models  that 
meet  your  daily  view.  These  are,  some  of  them,  good  examples  of 
energy,  pushing  industry,  and  untiring  perseverance,  and  are,  so  fiur, 
highly  worthy  of  imitation.  But  when  you  come  to  the  article  of 
thinking^  with  reference  to  professional  preparation,  you  must  look 
far,  very  far,  beyond  and  above  them.  Ton  must  take  a  wider  hor- 
izon— sweep  in  laiger  circles — draw  your  arguments  from  greater 
depths — and  learn  to  fold  your  adversary  in  coils  of  a  more  Ana- 
conda gripe.  This  pungency  and  force  of  thinking,  this  fertility  of 
resource,  this  depth  and  breadth  and  amplitude  of  view,  is  to  be 
learned  only  by  studying  the  greatest  master.  Take  up  for  example, 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  study  it  as 
a  specimen  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Observe  how  profoundly 
and  widely  he  surveys  his  subject — how  carefully  and  beautifully  he 
evolves  his  argument — and  with  what  resistless  cogency  he  draws 
his  conclasions. 

Bacon's  Essay  on  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  and  on  Government,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary chapters  of  Hooker  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  are  on  the 
same  gigantic  scale  of  thinking.  These  Essays  of  Burke,  and  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  belong  to  the 

*  Mr.  Wallit,  now  an  MconpltelMd  iMmber  of  Um  Baltimore  bar,  aqnaUy  eminent  for  his 
literary  eoKare  and  large  eompieheneive  Tiewi  of  poblie  affaira,  wat,  at  the  date  of  this  letter, 
(Aof .  25. 1833)  a  itiideot  under  the  foidance  of  Mr.  Wirt.  The  letter  was  writtmi  at  the  Bed 
Salphor  Springt,  where  Mr.  Wirt  wai  spendinf  his  Taeation— bathing  his  spirits  in  the  line  natural 
seeoes.  '  I  love  these  green  moantalos,  richly  wooded  to  their  sammlts,  with  titef  r  poetie  breadths 
of  ligfato  and  shadows  at  sunrise  and  sunset ;— the  rieh  Tefdoie  of  the  lawns,  Selda,  meadows— the 
aatomnal  flowers  that  ate  bursting  around  us— the  rains— the  lightoing^and  the  thunders  rsTeifaer- 
ating  among  these  mountains  and  roDing  their  echoes  along  the  TaDeys.  These  are  the  scenes  tan 
great  thinking.  One  can  not  be  IVItoIoos  amid  so  muoh  natural  grandeur.  The  mountains  would 
frown  their  rebuke  upon  him,  and  the  starry  firmament,  sparkling  with  such  unwonted  luster,  these 
cold  nights,  would  awe  him  into  solemnity,  if  they  could  not  raise  him  to  sublimity.* 
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same  great  class  of  intellectnal  tfhti,  and  yoa  ought  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 

Id  composing,  think  much  more  of  jonr  matter  than  your  manner. 
To  be  sure,  spirit,  grace,  and  digaiiy  of  nanner,  am  of  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  speaker  and  writer;  bet  of  infinitely  more  infport- 
aace  is  the  weight  and  worth  of  matter. 

The-  fiuhion  of  the  times  ia  mooh  changed  since  Hiomaon  wrote 
his  Seasons,  and  Hervey  his  Medilationa.  It  wfll  no  longer  do  to 
fill  the  ear  only  with  pleasant  sounds,  or  the  fancy  with  fine  images. 
The  mind,  the  understanding,  nmtt  be  filled  with  solid  thought* 
The  age  of  ornament  is  over :  that  of  ntiUty  has  eneceeded.  The 
^pugna  qummpompm  aptitu  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  men  fight 
now  wUlh  clenched  fist,  not  with  the  open  hand — with  logic  and  not 
with  rhetoric  It  is  the  rouffhj  abrupt  MtfmgA  of  Webster  whidi 
has  given  faun  his  repntation.  Thia  Poeghness  and  abri^tness  are 
natural  to  him,  but  I  believe  it  ia  hia  policy  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  subdue  them,  since  any  infusion  of  softness  and  grace  would  con- 
ceal that  sutscoiaiity  which  is  his  peculiar  boaat  and  pride.  I  have 
seen  equal  strength  and  greater  accuracy  in  others :  but  it  has  been 
partly  veiled  by  a  more  graeefol  and  polished  manner,  and  a  more 
creative  imaginaCien. 

The  fiishion  of  the  age,  therefore,  calls  upon  you  to  cultivate  thia 
great,  powerful,  and  wide-sweeping  habit  of  thinking,  and  to  go  for 
strength  and  not  for  beauty.  Aa  connected  with  it,  and  essential  to 
it,  you  must  begin  forthwith  and  persevere  in  treasuring  up  all  sorts 
of  useful  knowledge.  Yon  must  be  continually  awake  and  alive  to 
all  that  is  passing  around  yon,  and  let  nothing  that  can  be  turned  to 
account  escape  your  observation.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  began  to  keep  regular  files  of  newspapers,  and 
to  preserve  every  pamphlet,  whether  speech  or  dissertation,  on  any 
public  subject,  whether  of  politics,  arts  or  science,  which  issued  from 
the  press.  Thus  he  was  continually  master  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  own  age,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  These  newsp^ers 
and  pamphlets  he  would  have  assorted  and  bound  in  volumes  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  for  reference.  But  beside 
these  coHeetcmea^  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  there  is  a 
great  field  for  personal  observation,  which  must  depend  on  your  own 
sight  and  memory,  and  such  minutes  as  you  may  choose  to  make  of 
them  in  your  private  diary  or  common-place  book.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  property  in  which  men  are  more  strikingly  distinguished  from 
each  other  than  in  the  various  degrees  in  which  they  possess  this 
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&caUy  of  obfiervatioQ.  The  great  herd  of  mankind,  i\\Qfmge9  am- 
tumere  nati,  pass  their  Uvea  in  listleaa  inattention  and  indifference  as 
to  what  is  going  on  around  them,  being  perfectly  content  to  satisfy 
the  mere  cravings  of  nature ;  while  those  who  are  destined  to  dis- 
tinction have  a  lynx^ed  vigilance  that  nothing  can  escape.  Yoa 
see  nothing  of  the  Paid  Pry  in  them ;  yet  they  know  all  that  is  pass* 
ing,  and  keep  a  perfect  reokeniDg,  not  only  of  every  interesting  pas^ 
sage,  but  of  all  the  characters  of  the  age  who  have  any  concern  in 
them.  It  is  this  that  makes  that  laige  experience  which  is  the  great 
school  of  wisdom*  This  is  that  tborongh  and  wide-extended  knowU 
edge  of  mankind  for  which  all  the  great  men  of  all  ages  and  countries 
have  been  so  celebrated,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
ever  should  have  been  great  men. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  what  yoa  have  to  do  if  you  aspire 
to  a  high  niche  in  ^  temple  of  Fame.  There  are  all  the  arrears 
of  past  history,  ancient  and  modem,  to  settle,  and  all  the  sciences 
and  arts.  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  himself,  a  living  and  walking  encyclo- 
pedia— so  is  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams ; — vita  hreviSf 

ars  lonffa. 

saur-roBiEATiov. 

Bely  upon  it  that  the  ancients  were  right, — QuUgtu  sua /brtuncB 
faber :  both  in  morals  and  intellect  we  give  their  final  shape  to  our 
own  characters,  and  thus  become  emphatically  the  architects  of  our 
fortunes.  How  else  should  it  happen  that  young  men,  who  have 
had  precisely  the  same  opportanities,  should  be  continually  present- 
ing us  with  such  different  remits,  and  rushing  to  such  opposite  des- 
tinies f  Difference  of  talent  will  not  solve  it,  because  that  difference 
is  very  often  in  favor  of  the  disappointed  candidate.  Yon  shall  see 
issuing  from  the  walls  of  the  same  school — nay,  sometimes  from  the 
bosom  of  the  same  femily — two  yonng  men,  of  whom  the  one  shall 
be  admitted  to  be  a  genius  of  high  order,  the  other  scarcely  above 
the  point  of  mediocrity ;  yet  yon  shall  see  the  genius  sinking  and 
perishing  in  poverty,  obscurity,  and  wretchedness;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  shall  observe  the  mediocre  plodding  his  slow  but 
sure  way  up  the  hill  of  life,  gaining  steadfast  footing  at  every  step, 

t  He  wu  bom  at  Blftasafbiifg,  Haryknd,  November,  8, 177»— hii  father  being  a  native  of  Bwits- 
ednad,  and  hie  nothei,  akhoogh  a  Gemaai  waa  aJm  bem  hi  SwUaerland.  He  was  employed  at 
eosHMl  ia  the  great  trial  of  Adam  Biixr  fer  high  taaaon,  and  filled  honorably  to  faionelf  the  Oab- 
ineft  offiee  of  Attorney  Oeoeral  ta  the  Adoeinitlratiea  of  Prewdenti  Monroe  and  Adam*,  from  1816 
to  ISKw  Ho  w«a  in  oomiaation  Ibr  the  Prendeney  in  ISXi;  and  died  F^.  18, 1894.  In  moTing  a 
reeohitioB  ia  the  Hovae  of  BepieaeatatiTei  in  ralbreaoa  to  hie  Amoral  obaequiet,  John  Qnincj 
Adams  remarked :— *  Mr.  Wirt  had  never  boon  a  member  of  elthef  Hooee  of  Congrem.  But  if  bit 
ibrm  in  marble,  or  his  portrait  open  caavat,  wem  plaeed  wtthia  than  walb,  a  raitable  ineeriptioo 
for  it  vonld  be  that  of  the  sUtoe  of  Bfoli^ie  In  the  Hall  of  the  nooeh  Aeademy— *•  Nothing  was 
vaotiog  to  kit  ^rj :  Ac  was  wanting  to  onn."  ' 
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and  mounting  at  length  to  eminence  and  distinction,  an  ornament 
to  his  family  and  a  blessing  to  his  country.  Now,  whose  work  is 
this!  Manifestly,  their  own.  They  are  the  architects  of  their  re- 
spective fortunes.  And  of  this  be  assured, — I  speak  from  obsenra- 
tion  a  certain  truth, — There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  It 
is  the  fiat  of  Fate,  from  which  no  power  of  genids  can  absolve  you. 
Genius  unexerted  is  like  the  poor  moth  that  flutters  around  a  candle 
till  it  scorches  itself  to  death.  It  is  the  capacity  for  high  and  long- 
continued  exertion,  the  vigorous  power  of  profound  and  searching 
investigation,  the  careering  and  wide-sweeping  comprehension  of 
mind,  and  those  long  reaches  of  thought  that 

pluek  bright  honor  ftom  the  po]o-6c«d 


Or  dhro  ioto  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fhthon-iioe  oouM  never  touch  the  groond, 

And  diaf  up  drowned  honor  bj  the  loefcs. 

This  is  the  prowess  and  these  the  hardy  achievements  which  are  to 
enroll  your  names  among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

But  how  are  you  to  gain  the  nerve  and  the  courage  for  enterprises 
of  this  pith  and  moment?  I  will  tell  you.  As  Milo  gained  that 
strength  which  astounded  Greece, — by  your  own  seif-dieeipline. 

F&wer  of  Example.} 

Mr.  Wirt  was  a  striking  example  of  his  own  teaching,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  competent  observers  and  judges.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  the  court-room  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  remarked : — 

'William  Wirt,  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  moat  dis> 
tinguished  members  of  this  Bar,  has  this  day  closed  a  professional  career  among 
the  loiifrest  and  most  brilliant  which  the  distinguished  members  of  the  proression 
in  the  United  States  have  at  any  time  acoompUsbed.  UnsoUied  in  every  thing 
which  regards  professional  honor  and  integrity,  patient  of  labor,  and  rich  in 
thoee  stores  of  learning  which  are  the  reward  of  patient  labor  and  patient  labor 
only;  and  if  equaled,  yet  certainly  allowed  not  to  be  excelled,  in  fervent,  ani- 
mated, and  persaasive  eloquence,  he  has  left  an  example  which  those  who  seek 
to  raise  themselves  to  great  heights  of  professional  eminence,  will  hereafter 
emutously  study.  Fortunate,  indeed,  will  be  the  few  who  shall  imitate  it  sac- 
cessfuUy  V 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  whose  Cabinet  he  served  for  four  years 

as  Attorney  Genera],  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

remarked : — 

'  If  a  mind  stored  with  all  the  learning  appropriate  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  decorated  with  all  the  elegance  of  dassical  literature;  if  the  spirit  im- 
bued with  the  sensibilities  of  a  lof^  patriotism,  and  dwstened  by  the  medita- 
tions of  a  profound  philosopher;  if  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  discerning  intellect, 
a  sound  judgment  an  inde&tigable  capacity,  and  vigorous  energy  of  application, 
vivified  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  of  elocution,  copious  without  redundance,  and 
select  without  affectation : — if  aU  these,  united  with  a  sportive  vein  of  humor, 
an  inoffensive  temper,  and  an  angelic  purity  of  heart — if  all  these  in  their  com- 
bination are  the  qualities  suitable  for  an  Attorney  Greneral  of  the  United  States^ 
— ^in  him  they  were  all  eminently  combined.' 
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BIBTB,  HOME,   AND  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.* 

[Edwarb  Gibbon,  the  historiaii  of  the  Decline  and  F9II  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  bora  at  Putney,  in  the  Goanty  of  Surrey,  April 
27,  1737,  O.  S^  the  son  of  Edward  Gibbon  and  Judith  Porten. 
'  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage,  or  a  peasant ; 
tior  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on  the  bounty  of  Nature  which 
cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civilized  country,  in  an  age  of  science 
and  philosophy,  in  a  &mily  of  honorable  rank,  and  decently  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  fortune.  From  my  birth  I  have  enjoyed 
the  right  of  primogeniture ;  but  I  was  succeeded  by  five  brothers 
and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  were  snatched  away  in  their  infancy.] 
To  the  tender  and  assiduous  attentions  of  his  aunt,  Miss  Catherine 
Porten,  Mr.  Gibbon  attributes  his  escape  from  the  perils  of  infancy. 
A  life  of  celibacy  transferred  her  vacant  affection  to  her  sister^s 
first  child :  my  weakness  excited  her  pity ;  her  attachment  was  forti- 
fied by  labor  and  success :  and  if  there  be  any,  as  I  trust  there  are 
some,  who  rejoice  that  I  live,  to  that  dear  and  excellent  woman  they 
must  hold  themselves  indebted.  Many  anxious  and  solitary  days 
did  she  consume  in  the  patient  trial  of  every  mode  of  relief  and 
amusement  Many  wakeful  nights  did  she  sit  by  my  bedside  in 
trembling  expectation  that  each  hour  would  be  my  last  Of  the 
various  and  frequent  disorders  of  my'childhood  my  own  recollection 
is  dark;  nor  do  I  wish  to  expatiate  on  so  disgusting  a  topic 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason  for  the 
admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  So  remote  is  the  date,  so  vague  is  the  memory  of 
their  origin  in  myself,  that,  were  not  the  error  corrected  by  analogy, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  conceive  them  as  innate.  In  my  childhood 
I  was  praised  for  the  readiness  with  which  I  could  multiply  and 
divide,  by  memory  alone,  two  shms  of  several  figures :  such  praise 
encouraged  my  growing  talent;  and  had  I  persevered  in  this  line 


*  Abridged  rram  JKemnrt  «/  Jiff  Lift  and  If nliiiff.— Began  in  1789,  and  poblUhed  by  Lord 
ShdBeU  in  1795,  in  an  edition  of  Oibbon*s  MuetUoMmua  WarJtt,  one  jeni  after  bit  deatb,  wbich 
oceurred  at  London,  in  January,  17M,  at  the  age  of  57. 
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of  application,  I  might  have  acquired  some  fame  in  mathematical 
Btndies.  At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  Kirkby,  who  exercised  about  eighteen  months  the  office 
of  domestic  tutor.  His  lessons  enlarged  my  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, and  left  me  a  clear  impression  of  the  English  and  Latin 
rudiments. 

In  my  ninth  year  (January,  1746),  in  a  lucid  interval  of  compar- 
ative health,  my  father  adopted  the  convenient  and  customary  mode 
of  English  education ;  and  I  was  sent  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  to 
a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by  Dr.  Wooddeson 
and  his  assistants.  Every  time  I  have  since  passed  over  Putney 
Common,  I  have  always  noticed  the  spot  where  my  mother,  as  we 
drove  along  in  the  coach,  admonished  me  that  I  was  now  going  into 
the  world,  and  must  learn  to  think  and  act  for  myself.  The  expres- 
sion may  appear  ludicrous;  yet  there  is  not,  in  the  course  of  life, 
a  more  remarkable  change  than  the  removal  of  a  child  from  the 
luxury  and  freedom  of  a  wealthy  house,  to  the  frugal  diet  and  strict 
subordination  of  a  school ;  from  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  the 
obsequiousness  of  servants,  to  the  rude  familiarity  of  his  equals,  the 
insolent  tyranny  of  his  seniors,  and  the  rod,  perhaps,  of  a  cruel  and 
capricious  pedagogue.  Such  hardships  may  steel  the  mind  and  body 
against  the  injuries  of  fortune ;  but  my  timid  reserve  was  astonished 
by  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  school ;  the  want  of  strength  and 
activity  disqualified  me  for  the  sports  of  the  play-field ;  nor  have  I 
foigotten  how  often  in  the  year  forty-six  I  was  reviled  and  buffeted 
for  the  sins  of  my  Tory  ancestors.  By  the  common  methods  of 
discipline,  at  the  expense  of  many  tears  and  some  blood,  I  purchased 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  syntax ;  and  not  long  since  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  dirty  volumes  of  Ph»drus  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which 
I  painfully  construed  and  darkly  understood.  The  choice  of  these 
authors  is  not  injudicious.  The  Uvea  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  friend 
of  Atticus  and  Cicero,  are  composed  in  the  style  of  the  purest  age : 
his  simplicity  is  elegant,  his  brevity  copious :  he  exhibits  a  series 
of  men  and  manners ;  and  with  such  illustrations,  as  every  pedant 
is  not  indeed  qualified  to  give,  this  classic  biographer  may  initiate  a 
young  student  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  use  of 
fables  or  apologues  has  been  approved  in  every  age  from  ancient 
India  to  modem  Europe.  They  convey  in  similar  images  the  truths 
of  morality  and  prudence ;  and  the  most  childish  understanding  (I 
advert  to  the  scruples  of  Rousseau)  will  not  suppose  either  that 
beasts  do  speak,  or  that  men  may  lie.    A  fable  represents  the  gen- 
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nine  characteTs  of  animals;  and  a  skillfol  master  might  extract  from 
Pliny  and  Boffon  some  pleasing  lessons  of  natural  history,  a  science 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  children.  The  Latinity 
of  Phffidrus  is  not  exempt  from  an  alloy  of  the  silver  age ;  bat  his 
manner  is  concise,  terse,  and  sententious :  the  Thracian  slave  dis- 
creetly breathes  the  spirit  of  a  freeman ;  and  when  the  text  is  found, 
the  style  is  perspicuous.  But  his  fables,  after  a  long  oblivion,  were 
first  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  from  a  corrupt  manuscript  The 
labors  of  fifty  editors  confess  the  defects  of  the  copy  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  original ;  and  the  school-boy  may  have  been  whipped 
for  misapprehending  a  passage,  which  Bentley  could  not  restore, 
and  which  Burman  could  not  explain. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  house,  near  Putney  bridge 
and  churchyard,  of  my  maternal  grandfather,  appears  in  the  light 
of  my  proper  and  native  home.  It  was  there  that  I  was  allowed  to 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  nHj  time,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  daring 
my  school  vacations  and  my  parents'  residence  in  London,  and 
finally  after  my  mother's  death.  Three  months  after  that  event,  in 
the  spring  of  1748,  the  commercial  ruin  of  her  father,  Mr.  James 
Porten,  was  accomplished  and  declared.  He  suddenly  absconded : 
but  as  his  effects  were  not  sold,  nor  the  house  evacuated,  till  the 
Christmas  following,  I  enjoyed  during  the  whole  year  the  society  of  my 
aunt,  without  much  consciousness  of  her  impending  &te.  I  feel  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  repeating  my  obligations  to  that  excellent 
woman,  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten,  the  true  mother  of  my  mind  as  well 
as  of  my  health.  Her  natural  good  sense  was  improved  by  the 
perusal  of  the  best  books  in  the  English  language ;  and  if  her  reason 
was  sometimes  clouded  by  prejodice,  her  sentiroeiits  were  never  dis- 
guised by  hypocrisy  or  affectation.  Her  indulgent  tenderness,  the 
frankness  of  her  temper,  and  my  innate  rising  curiosity,  soon  re- 
moved all  distance  between  us :  like  friends  of  an  equal  age,  we 
freely  conversed  on  every  topic,  familiar  or  abstruse ;  and  it  was  her 
delight  and  reward  to  observe  the  first  shoots  of  my  young  ideas. 
Pain  and  langor  were  often  soothed  by  the  voice  of  instruction  and 
amusement ;  and  to  her  kind  lessons  I  ascribe  my  early  and  invin- 
cible love  of  reading,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures 
of  India.  I  should  perhaps  be  astonished,  were  it  possible  to  ascer> 
tain  the  date,  at  which  a  favorite  tale  was  engraved,  by  frequent 
repetition,  in  my  memory :  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds ;  the  Palace 
of  Felicity ;  and  the  fatal  moment,  at  the  end  of  three  months  or 
centuries,  when  Prince  Adolphus  is  overtaken  by  Time,  who  had 
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worn  oat  so  numj  pair  of  wings  in  the  parsoit.  Before  I  left 
Kingston  school  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Pope's  Homer  and  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  two  books  which  will  always  please 
t>j  the  moving  picture  of  human  manners  and  specious  miracles : 
nor  was  I  then  citable  of  discerning  that  Pope*s  translation  is  a  por- 
trait endowed  with  every,  merit,  excepting  that  of  likeness  to  the 
original.  The  verses  of  Pope  accustomed  my  ear  to  the  sound  of 
poetic  harmony :  in  the  death  of  Hector,  and  {he  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,  I  tasted  the  new  emotions  of  terror  and  pity ;  and  seri- 
ously disputed  on  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war.  From  Pope's  Homer  to  Dryden's  Virgil  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion ;  but  I  know  not  how,  from  some  fault  in  the  author,  the  trans- 
lator, or  the  reader,  the  pious  ^neas  did  not  so  forcibly  seize  on  my 
imagination ;  and  I  derived  more  pleasure  from  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, especially  in  the  fall  of  Phieton  and  the  speeches  of  Ajar 
and  Ulysses.  My  grandfiither's  flight  unlocked  the  door  of  a  toler- 
able library ;  and  I  turned  over  many  English  pages  of  poetry  and 
romance,  of  history  and  travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye, 
without  fear  or  awe  I  snatched  the  volume  from  the  shelf;  and  Mrs. 
Porten,  who  indulged  herself  in  moral  and  religious  speculations^ 
was  more  prone  to  encourage  than  to  check  a  curiosity  above  the 
strength  of  a  boy.  This  year  (1748),  the  twelfth  of  my  age,  was 
the  most  propitious  to  the  growth  of  my  intellectual  stature. 

Private  and  ^ibUc  School 
The  relics  of  my  grandfather's  fortune  afibrded  a  bare  annuity 
for  his  own  maintenance ;  and  his  daughter,  my  worthy  aunt,  who 
had  already  passed  her  fortieth  year,  was  left  destitute.  Her  noble 
spirit  scorned  a  life  of  obligation  and  dependence ;  and  after  revolv- 
ing several  schemes,  she  preferred  the  humble  industry  of  keeping  a 
boarding  house  for  Westminster  school,  where  she  laboriously  earned 
a  competence  for  her  old  age.  This  singular  opportunity  of  blend- 
ing the  advantages  of  private  and  public  education,  decided  my 
father.  After  the  Christmas  holidays  in  January,  1749, 1  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Porten  to  her  new  house  on  College  street ;  and  was 
immediately  entered  in  the  school,  of  which  Dr.  John  NicoU  was 
at  that  time  head  master.  At  first  I  was  alone :  but  my  aunt's  reso- 
lution was  praised ;  her  character  was  esteemed  ;  her  friends  were 
numerous  and  active :  in  the  course  of  some  years  she  became  the 
mother  of  forty  or  fifty  boys,  for  the  most  part  of  family  and  fortune ; 
and  y  her  primitive  habitation  was  too  narrow,  she  built  and  occu- 
pied a  spacious  mansion  in  Dean's  Yard.    I  shall  alway  be  ready  to 
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join  in  the  common  opinion,  that  onr  public  schools,  which  have 
produced  so  many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  constitution  of  the  English  people.  A  boy  of  spirit  may 
acquire  a  previous  and  practical  experience  of  the  world ;  and  his 
playfellows  may  be  the  future  friends  of  his  heart  or  his  interest 
In  a  free  intercourse  with  his  equals,  the  habits  of  truth,  fortitude, 
and  prudence  will  insensibly  be  matured.  Birth  and  riches  are 
measured  by  the  standard  of  personal  merit ;  and  the  mimic  scene 
of  a  rebellion  has  displayed,  in  their  true  colors,  the  ministers  and 
patriots  of  the  rising  generation.  Our  seminaries  of  learning  do 
not  exactly  correspond  with  the  precept  of  a  Spartan  king,  ^  that 
the  child  should  be  instnicted  in  the  arts,  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  man;"  since  a  finished  scholar  may  emerge  from  the  head  of 
Westminster  or  Eton,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  business  and  con- 
versation of  English  gentlemen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  these  schools  may  assume  the  merit  of  teaching  all 
that  they  pretend  to  teach,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages :  they 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  disciple  the  keys  of  two  valuable  chests ; 
nor  can  he  complain,  if  they  are  afterward  lost  or  neglected  by  his 
own  &ult.  The  necessity  of  leading  in  equal  ranks  so  many  un- 
equal powers  of  capacity  and  application,  will  prolong  to  eight  or 
ten  years  the  juvenile  studies,  which  might  be  dispatched  in  half 
that  time  by  the  skillful  master  of  a  single  pupil.  Yet  even  the 
repetition  of*  exercise  and  discipline  contributes  to  fix  in  a  vacant 
mind  the  verbal  science  of  grammar  and  prosody :  and  the  private 
or  voluntary  student,  who  possesses  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
classics,  may  ofiend,  by  a  false  quantity,  the  scrupulous  ear  of  a  well 
flogged  critic.  For  myself,  I  must  be  content  with  a  very  small 
share  of  the  civil  and  literary  fruits  of  a  public  school.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  (1740,  1 750),  interrupted  by  danger  and  debili- 
ty, I  painfully  climbed  into  the  third  form ;  and  my  riper  age  was 
left  to  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  Instead  of  audaciously  mingling  in  the  sports,  the 
quarrels,  and  the  connections  of  our  little  world,  I  was  still  cherished 
at  home  under  the  maternal  wing  of  my  aunt ;  and  my  removal 
from  Westminster  long  preceded  the  approach  of  manhood. 

The  violence  and  variety  of  my  complaints,  which  had  excused 
my  frequent  absence  from  Westminster  school,  at  length  engaged 
Mrs.  Porten,  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  to  conduct  me  to  Bath : 
at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmse  vacation  (1750)  she  quitted  me  with 
reluctance,  and  I  remained  several  months  under  the  care  of  a  trusty 
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maid  senrant.  A  strange  nenrooa  afibcUon,  which  alternately  con- 
tracted mj  legs,  and  produced,  withoat  anj  visible  symptoms,  the 
most  excmciating  pain,  was  ineffectnally  opposed  by  the  Tariona 
methods  of  bathing  and  pumping.  From  Bath  I  was  transported 
to  Winchester,  to  the  house  of  a  phyncian ;  and  after  the  faihire 
of  his  medical  skill,  we  had  again  recourse  to  the  virtues  of  the  Bath 
waters.  During  the  intervals  of  these  fita»  I  moved  with  my  &ther 
to  Buriton  and  Putney ;  and  a  short  unsuccessful  trial  was  attempted 
to  renew  my  attendance  at  Westminster  school.  But  my  infirmities 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  hours  and  discipline  of  a  public 
seminary ;  and  instead  of  a  domestic  tutor,  who  might  have  watched 
the  favorable  momenta,  and  gently  advanced  the  progress  of  my 
learning,  my  fkther  waa  too  easily  content  with  such  occasional 
teachers  as  the  different  places  of  my  residence  could  supply.  1  waa 
never  forced,  and  seldom  was  I  persuaded,  to  admit  these  lessons : 
yet  I  read  with  a  clergyman  at  Bath  some  odes  of  Horace,  and 
several  episodes  of  Vii^l,  which  gave  me  an  imperfect  and  transient 
enjoyment  of  the  Latin  poets.  It  might  now  be  apprehended  that 
I  should  continue  for  life  an  illiterate  cripple :  but,  as  I  approached 
my  sixteenth  year,  nature  displayed  in  my  favor  her  mysterious 
energies ;  my  constitution  was  fortified  and  fixed ;  and  my  disorders, 
instead  of  growing  with  my  growth  and  strengthening  with  my 
strength,  most  wonderfully  vanished.  I  have  never  possessed  or 
abused  the  insolence  of  health:  but  since  that  time. few  persons 
have  been  more  exempt  from  real  or  imaginary  ills ;  and,  till  I  am 
admonished  by  the  gout,  the  reader  will  no  more  be  troubled  with 
the  history  of  my  bodily  complaints.  My  unexpected  reeovery 
again  encouraged  the  hope  of  my  education ;  and  I  was  placed  at 
Eaher,  in  Surrey,  in  the  house  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Philip  Francis, 
in  a  pleasant  spot,  which  promised  to  unite  the  various  benefits  of 
air,  exercise,  and  study  (January,  1752).  The  translator  of  Horace 
might  have  taught  me  to  relish  the  Latin  poets,  had  not  my  friends 
discovered  in  a  few  weeks,  that  he  preferred  the  pleasures  of  Lon- 
don to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  My  father^s  perplexity  at  this 
time,  rather  than  his  prudence,  was  urged  to  embrace  a  singular  and 
desperate  measure.  Without  preparation  or  delay  he  carried  me 
to  Oxford ;  and  I  waa  ouitriculated  in  the  university  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  before  I  had  accomplished  the 
fifteenth  year  of  my  age  (April  3,  1752). 

The  three  precious  years,  from  my  entrance  at  Westminster  to 
my  admission  at  Oxford^  free  desultory  reading  was  the  employment 
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and  conduct  of  my  solitary  hoan.  At  Westminster,  my  aunt 
sought  only  to  amuse  and  indulge  me  ;  in  my  stations  at  Bath  and 
Winchester,  at  Bnriton  and  Putney,  a  false  compassion  respected 
my  sufferings;  and  I  was  allowed,  without  control  or  advice,  to 
gratify  the  wanderings  of  an  unripe  taste.  My  indiscriminate  appe- 
tite subsided  by  degrees  in  the  hutoric  line :  and  since  philosophy 
has  exploded  all  innate  ideas  and  natural  propensities,  I  must  ascribe 
this  choice  to  the  assiduous  perusal  of  the  Universal  History,  as  the 
octavo  volumes  successively  appeared.  This  unequal  work,  and  a 
treatise  of  Hearne,  the  Ductor  hUtoricus,  referred  and  introduced 
me  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  to  as  many  at  least  as  were 
accessible  to  an  English  reader.  All  that  I  could  find  were  greedily 
devoured,  from  Littlebury's  lame  Herodotus,  and  Spelraan*s  valuable 
Xenophon,  to  the  pompous  folios  of  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  a  ragged 
Procopius  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  cheap  acqui- 
sition of  so  much  knowledge  confirmed  my  dislike  to  the  study  of 
languages ;  and  I  argued  with  Mrs.  Porten,  that,  were  I  master  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  I  must  interpret  to  myself  in  English  the  thoughts 
of  the  original,  and  that  such  extemporary  versions  must  be  inferior 
to  the  elaborate  translations  of  professed  scholars;  a  silly  sophism, 
which  could  not  easily  be  confuted  by  a  person  ignorant  of  any 
other  hmguage  than  her  own.  From  the  ancient  I  leaped  to  the 
modern  world :  many  crude  lumps  of  Speed,  Rapin,  Mezeray,  Davila, 
Machiavel,  Father  Paul,  Bower,  <fec.,  I  devoured  like  so  many  novels; 
and  I  swallowed  with  the  same  voracious  appetite  the  descriptions 
of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have  since  en- 
gaged so  many  years  of  my  life,  must  be  ascribed  to  an  accident 
In  the  summer  of  1751, 1  accompanied  my  fkther  on  avisit  to  Mr. 
Hoare's,  in  Wiltshire ;  but  I  was  less  delighted  with  the  beauties 
of  Stourhead,  than  with  discovering  in  the  library  a  common  book, 
the  Continuation  of  Echard's  Roman  History,  which  is  indeed  exe- 
cuted with  more  skill  and  taste  than  the  previous  work.  To  me  the 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  Constantino  were  absolutely  new ;  and  I 
was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube,  when 
the  summons  of  the  dinner  bell  reluctantly  dragged  roe  from  my 
intellectual  feast.  Tliis  transient  glance  served  rather  to  irritate 
than  to  appease  my  curiosity ;  and  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Bath  I 
procured  the  se<!ond  and  third  volumes  of  HowelFs  History  of  the 
World,  which  exhibit  the  Byzantine  period  on  a  larger  scale.  Ma- 
homet and  his  Saracens  soon  fixed  my  attention ;  and  some  instinct 
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of  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine  soarces.  Simon  OcUej, 
an  original  in  every  sense,  first  opened  my  eyes ;  and  I  was  led 
from  one  book  to  another,  till  I  had  ranged  round  the  circle  of 
oriental  history.  Before  I  was  sixteen,  I  had  exhausted  all  that 
could  be  learned  in  English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians^  the  Tartars 
and  Turks ;  and  the  same  ardor  urged  me  to  guess  at  the  French 
of  D'Herbelot,  and  to  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock*a 
Abulfaragius.  Such  vague  and  multifarious  reading  could  not  teach 
me  to  think,  to  write,  or  to  act;  and  the  only  principle  that  darted 
a  ray  of  light  into  the  indigested  chaos,  was  an  early  and  rational 
application  to  the  order  of  time  and  place.  The  maps  of  Cellarius 
and  Wells  imprinted  in  my  mind  the  picture  of  ancient  geography : 
from  Stranchius  I  imbibed  the  elements  of  chronology :  the  Tables 
of  Helvicus  and  Anderson,  the  Annals  of  Usher  and  Prideaux,  dis- 
tinguished the  connection  of  events,  and  engraved  the  multitude  of 
names  and  dates  in  a  clear  and  indelible  series.  Bat  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  ages  I  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  use. 
In  my  childish  balance  I  presumed  to  weigh  the  systems  of  Scaiiger 
and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  Newton,  which  I  could  seldom  study 
in  the  originals ;  and  my  sleep  has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  computation.  I 
arrived  at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of  which  a  school-boy  would 
have  been  ashamed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  period  of  my  life,  I  am  tempted  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  trite  and  lavish  praise  of  the  happiness 
of  our  boyish  years,  which  is  echoed  with  so  much  affectation  in  the 
world.  That  happiness  I  have  never  known,  that  time  I  have  never 
regretted ;  and  were  my  poor  aunt  itill  alive,  she  would  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  early  and  constant  uniformity  of  my  sentiments.  It 
will  indeed  be  replied,  that  /am  not  a  competent  judge ;  that  pleas- 
ure is  incompatible  with  pain ;  that  joy  is  excluded  from  sickness ; 
and  that  the  felicity  of  a  school-boy  consists  in  the  perpetual  motion 
of  thoughtless  and  playful  agility,  in  which  I  was  never  qualified  to 
excel.  My  name,  it  is  most  true,  could  never  be  enrolled  among  the 
sprightly  race,  the  idle  progeny  of  Eton  or  Westminister, 

*  Who  foreuKMt  nwy  ddifbc  to  elMva, 
With  pli«nt  ann,  the  gtuty  wvr% 
Or  Ufa  Um  Ityinf  bdL' 

The  poet  may  gaily  describe  the  short  hours  of  recreation ;  but 
he  forgets  the  daily  tedious  labors  of  the  school,  which  is  approached 
each  morning  with  anxious  and  reluctant  steps. 
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OOLLBOS  UTB  IK  THK  UVITEBSITT  OF  0Z70BD. 

A  traveler,  who  visits  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  surprised  and  edified  bj  the 
apparent  order  and  traoqoillitj  that  prevail  in  the  seats  of  the  English  muses. 
In  the  most  celebrated  nniversitiee  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students, 
who  swarm  from  different  countries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in  private  lodgings  at 
the  houses  of  tlie  burghers :  they  drees  according  to  their  fancy  and  fortune ; 
and  in  the  intemperate  quarrels  of  youth  and  wine,  their  swords,  though  less 
frequently  than  of  old,  are  sometimes  stained  with  each  other's  blood.  Tlie  use 
of  arms  is  banished  from  our  English  universities ;  the  uniform  habit  of  the 
academies,  the  square  cap  and  black  gown,  is  adapted  to  the  civil  and  even 
clerical  profession ;  and  from  the  doctor  in  divmity  to  the  under-graduate,  the 
degrees  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  distinguished.  Instead  of  being 
scattered  in  a  town,  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  col- 
leges; their  maintenance  is  provided  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  the 
founders;  and  the  stated  hours  of  the  hall  and  chapel  represent  the  discipline 
of  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  religious  community.  The  eyes  of  the  traveler 
are  attracted  by  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  public  edifices;  and  the  principal 
colleges  appear  to  be  so  many  palaces,  which  a  liberal  nation  has  erected  and 
endowed  for  the  habitation  of  science.  My  own  introduction  to  the  University 
of  Oxibrd  forms  a  new  era  in  my  life;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  I  still 
remember  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  satis&ction.  In  my  fifteenth  year 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  raised  fVom  a  boy  to  a  man :  the  persons,  whom  I  re- 
spected as  my  superiors  in  age  and  academical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  civility ;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap 
and  silk  gown,  which  distinguish  a  gentleman  commoner  fix)m  a'  plebeian 
student  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a  school-boy  had  ever  seen, 
was  at  my  own  disposal ;  and  I  might  command,  among  the  tradesmen  of  Oz- 
Ibrd,  an  indefinite  and  dangerous  latitude  of  credit.  A  key  was  delivered  into 
my  hands,  which  gave  me  the  free  use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library ;  my 
apartment  consisted  of  three  elegant  and  well-furnished  rooms  in  the  new  build- 
ing, a  stately  pile,  of  ICagdalen  College;  and  the  acQacent  walks,  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato's  disciples,  might  have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  shade 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.    Such  was  my  entrance  (April  3, 1762X  mto  Oxfbrd. 

To  the  University  of  Ox£>rd  /  acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as 
cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother. 
I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Uagdalen  College ;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life :  the  reader  wiU  pronounce  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  scholar ;  but  I  can  not  affect  to  believe  that  Nature 
had  disqualified  me  for  all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of 
my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  departure,  may  doubtiess  be 
aUedged ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  defVaud  such  excuses  of  their  proper  weight  Yet 
in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application ;  even  my 
childish  reading  had  displayed  an  eariy  though  blind  propensity  for  books ;  and 
the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  clear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted  academy,  under  the  guidance 
of  skillful  and  vigilant  professors,  I  should  gradually  have  risen  from  transla- 
tions to  originals,  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  dassici^  fh)m  dead  languages  to 
living  science :  my  hours  would  have  been  occupied  by  usefUl  and  agpreeable 
studies  the  wanderings  of  fancy  would  have  been  restrained,  and  I  should 
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have  escaped  the  temptations  of  idleness,  which  flnaUy  predpitated  my  de- 
parture from  Oxford. 

In  all  Ihe  universities  of  Europe,  excepting  our  own,  the  languages  and 
sciences  are  distributed  among  a  numerous  list  of  effective  professors:  the  stu- 
dents, according  to  their  taste,  their  calhng,  and  their  diligence,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  proper  masters ;  and  in  the  annual  repetition  of  public  and  private 
lectures,  these  masters  are  assiduously  employed.  Our  curiosity  may  inquire 
what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxford  ?  (for  I  shall  now  con- 
fine myself  to  my  own  university ;)  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be 
the  probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity  ?  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three 
faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts  ?  what  is  the  form,  and  what 
the  substance  of  their  lessons  ?  But  all  these  questions  are  silenced  by  one 
short  and  singular  answer,  '  That  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the 
pretense  of  teaching.'  Incredible  as  the  fiict  may  appear,  I  must  rest  my  belief 
on  the  positive  and  impartial  evidence  of  a  master  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom, who  had  himself  resided  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  assigns  as  the  cause 
of  their  indolence,  that,  instead  of  being  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
would  urge  them  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their 
pupils,  the  Oxford  professors  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  stipend, 

^  without  the  necessity  of  labor,  or  the  apprehension  of  control  It  has  indeed 
been  observed,  nor  is  the  observation  absurd,  that^  excepting  in  experimental 
scienoes,  which  demand  a  oosUy  apparatus  and  a  dextrous  hand,  the  many 
valuable  treatises,  that  have  been  published  on  erery  subject  of  learning,  may 
now  supersede  the  ancient  mode  of  oral  instruction.  Were  this  principle  true 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  I  should  only  infer  that  the  offices  and  salaries,  which  are 
become  useless,  ought  without  delay  to  be  abolished.  But  there  still  remains  a 
material  difference  between  a  book  and  a  professor;  the  hour  of  the  lecturer 
enforces  attendance;  attention  is  fixed  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  occa- 
sional questions  of  the  teacher;  the  most  idle  will  cany  something  away;  and 
the  more  diligent  will  compare  the  instructions,  which  they  have  heard  in  the 
school,  with  the  volumes,  which  they  peruse  in  their  chamber.    The  advice  of 

,  a  skillful  professor  will  adapt  a  course  of  reading  to  every  mind  and  every  situ- 
ation ;  his  authority  will  discover,  admonish,  and  at  last  chastise  the  negligence 
of  his  disciples;  and  his  vigihint  inquiries  will  ascertain  the  steps  of  their  lite- 
nuy  progress.  Whatever  science  he  professes  he  may  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
discourses,  composed  in  the  leisure  of  his  closet,  pronounced  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  finally  delivered  to  the  press. 

Our  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  schools  of  science  as  well  as  of  education; 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  exempt  fix>m  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  amply  provided 
with  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  study,  and  that 
some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to  the  world.  The  shelves 
of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editions 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  collections  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  from 
the  single  abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Pr6s  at  Paria  A  composition  of  genius 
must  be  the  offspring  of  one  mind ;  but  such  works  of  industry  as  may  be  di- 
vided among  many  hands,  and  must  be  continued  during  many  years,  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community.    If  I  inquire  into  the  manu&ctares 
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of  the  monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  other  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford and  Gamhridge,  a  silent  blosh,  or  a  scornful  frown,  will  be  the  onlj  reply. 
The  fellows  or  monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  the  founder:  their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employ- 
ments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till 
they  retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  Ipng  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  read- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  conscience ;  and  the  first 
shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without  yielding  any 
firuits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman  commoner,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  expected  that  some  questions  of  litera- 
ture would  be  the  amusing  and  instructlTe  topics  of  their  discourse.  Their 
conversation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal 
anecdotes,  and  private  scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk 
intemperance  of  youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressive  of 
the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  silence  of  the  Oxford  professors,  which  deprives  the  youth  of  public  in- 
struction, is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  tutors,  as  they  are  styled,  of  the  several 
colleges.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  single  science,  which  had  satis- 
fied the  ambition  of  Burman  or  Bernoulli,  they  teach,  or  promise  to  teach, 
either  history  or  mathematics,  or  ancient  literature,  or  moral  philosophy ;  and 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  defective  in  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  of  4 
some  they  will  be  ignorant  They  are  paid,  indeed,  by  private  contributions ; 
but  their  appointment  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house:  their  diligence  is 
voluntary,  and  will  consequently  be  languid,  while  the  pupils  themselves,  or 
their  parents,  are  not  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  choice  or  change. 

The  first  tutor  into  whose  hands  I  was  resigned  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tribe.  ...  As  soon  as  he  had  sounded  the  insufficiency  of  his  disciple  in  school 
learning,  he  proposed  that  we  should  read  every  morning  from  ten  to  eleven 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  The  sum  of  my  improvement  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  confined  to  three  or  four  Latin  plays:  and  even  the  study  of  an  ele- 
gant classic,  which  might  have  been  illustn^ted  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  theaters,  was  reduced  to  a  dry  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  author's 
text.  During  the  first  weeks  I  constantly  attended  these  lessons  in  my  tutor's 
room ;  but  as  they  appeared  equally  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was  once 
tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The  apology  was  accepted 
with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offense  with  less  ceremony ;  tlie  excuse  was  ad- 
mitted with  the  same  indulgence:  the  slighest  motive  of  laziness  or  indisposi- 
tion, the  most  trifiing  avocation  at  home  or  abroad,  was  allowed  as  a  worthy 
impediment;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  conscious  of  my  absence  or  neglect 
Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constantly  filled,  a  single  hour  was  a  small  portion 
of  my  academic  lesson.  No  plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my  use ;  no 
exercises  were  prescribed  for  his  inspection ;  and,  at  the  most  precious  season 
of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  labor  or 
amusement,  without  advice  or  account  I  should  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  my  tutor;  his  mild  behavior  had  gained  my  confidence.  I  pre- 
ferred his  society  to  that  of  the  younger  students ;  and  in  our  evening  walks  to 
the  top  of  Heddington  Hill,  we  freely  conversed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Sinoe 
the  days  of  Pocock  and  Hyde,  oriental  learning  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
Oxford,  find  I  once  expressed  an  inclination  to  study  Arabic.    His  prudence 
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difloouraged  this  cbQdish  fiincy;  but  he  neglected  the  Air  occasion  of  direct- 
ing the  ardor  of  a  curious  mind. 

After  Uie  departure  of  [his  first  tutor]  to  a  college  living,  I  was  transferred 
with  his  other  pupils,  to  his  academical  heir,  whose  literary  character  did  not 

command  the  respect  of  the  college.    Dr. well  remembered  that  he  had  a 

salary  to  receive,  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Instead  of  guid- 
ing the  studies  and  watching  the  behavior  of  his  disciple,  I  was  never  summoned 
to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lecture ;  and  excepting  one  voluntary  visit  to 
his  rooms,  during  the  eight  months  of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  lived 
in  the  same  college  as  strangers  to  each  other.  The  want  of  experience,  of  ad- 
vice, and  of  occupatioD,  soon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of  conduct^ 
ill-chosen  company,  late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  expense.  My  growing  debts 
might  be  secret ;  but  my  frequent  absence  was  visible  and  scandalous ;  and  a 
tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  four  excursions  to  London  in 
the  same  winter,  were  costly  and  dangerous  fh>lic8.  They  were,  indeed,  with- 
out a  meaning,  as  without  an  excuse.  The  irksomeness  of  a  cloistered  life 
repeatedly  tempted  me  to  wander;  but  my  chief  pleasure  was  that  of  travel- 
ing; and  I  was  too  young  and  bashful  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town, 
the  pleasures  of  London.  In  all  these  excursions  I  eloped  from  Oxford ;  I  re- 
turned to  college ;  in  a  few  days  I  eloped  again,  as  if  I  had  been  an  independ- 
ent stranger  in  ^  hired  lodging,  without  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admonition, 
without  once  feeling  the  hand  of  control.  Yet  my  time  was  lost,  my  expenses 
were  multiplied,  my  behavior  abroad  was  unknown ;  folly  as  well  as  vice  sliould 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  my  superiors,  and  my  tender  years  would  have 
justified  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  restraint  and  disciplina 

Gibbon's  connection  with  his  college  and  the  university  was  sev- 
ered by  his  '  becoming  bewildered  in  the  dangerous  mazes  of  relig- 
ious controversy,'  becanse,  as  he  alledges,  ^  our  venerable  mother  was 
often  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own  children.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  statutes  of  the  university,  every  student,  before  he  is 
matriculated,  must  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and 
read  by  more  than  believe  them.  My  insufficient  age  excused  me, 
however,  from  the  immediate  performance  of  this  legal  ceremony ; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  directed  me  to  return,  as  soon  as  I  should 
have  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year;  recommending  roe,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my  college.  My  college  foi^ot  to 
instruct :  I  foi^ot  to  return,  and  was  myself  forgotten  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  university.  Without  a  single  lecture,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  either  Christian  or  Protestant,  without  any  academical 
subscription,  without  any  Episcopal  confirmation,  I  was  left  by  the 
dim  light  of  my  catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  com-« 
munion  table,  where  I  was  admitted,  without  a  question  how  far,  or 
by  what  means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament'  In 
this  condition  of  things  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
£Eiith,  and  the  gates  of  his  college  were  closed  to  him. 
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SUBJECTS  AKD  1CSTH0D8  AT  LAU8ANHX. 

On  the  30th  of  Jane,  1763,  at  the  age  of  aixteeii,  I  was  settled  at  Laosanne 
under  the  roof  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  Calvinist  minister.  I  bad  now 
exchanged  my  elegant  apartment  in  Magdalen  College  for  a  narrow,  gloomj 
street,  the  most  unfrequented  of  an  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old  incon- 
venient house,  and  for  a  small  chamber,  ill-contrived  and  ill-furnished,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be  warmed  by 
the  dull  and  invisible  heat  of  a  stove.  From  a  man  I  was  again  degraded  to 
the  dependence  of  a  school-boy.  Mr.  Pavilliard  managed  my  expenses,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  diminutive  state :  I  received  a  small  monthly  allowance 
for  my  pocket-money ;  and,  helpless  and  awkward  as  I  have  ever  been,  I  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  indispensable  comfort  of  a  servant.  My  condition  seemed 
as  destitute  of  hope,  as  it  was  devoid  of  pleasure. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  youth  that  the  most  unpleasing  objects  and 
events  seldom  make  a  deep  or  lasting  impression ;  it  forgets  the  past,  enjoys  the 
present,  and  anticipates  the  fUtura  At  the  flexible  age  of  sixteen  I  soon 
learned  to  endure,  and  gradually  to  adopt,  the  new  forms  of  arbitrary  manners; 
the  real  hardships  of  my  situation  were  alienated  by  time.  Had  I  been  sent 
abroad  in  a  more  splendid  style,  such  as  the  fortune  and  bounty  of  my  father 
might  have  supplied,  I  might  have  returned  home  with  the  same  stock  of  lan- 
guage and  science,  which  our  countrymen  usually  import  from  the  Ck>ntinent 
An  exile  and  a  prisoner  as  I  was,  their  example  betrayed  me  into  some  irregu- 
larities of  wine,  of  play,  and  of  idle  excursions:  but  I  soon  felt  the  impossibility 
of  associating  with  them  on  equal  terms;  and  after  the  departure  of  my  first 
acquaintance^  I  held  a  cold  and  civil  correspondence  with  their  successors.  This 
seclusion  fh>m  English  society  was  attended  with  the  most  solid  benefits.  In 
the  Pays  de  Yaud,  the  French  language  is  used  with  less  imperfection  than  in 
roost  of  the  distant  provinces  of  France;  in  Pavilliard's  &mily,  necessity  com- 
pelled me  to  listen  and  to  speak ;  and  if  I  wtA  at  first  disheartened  by  the  ap- 
parent slowness,  in  a  few  months  I  was  astonished  by  the  rapidity  of  my 
progress.  My.  pronunciation  was  formed  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
sounds ;  the  variety  of  words  and  idioms,  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  distinc- 
tions of  genders,  were  impressed  in  my  memory;  ease  and  fVeedom  were 
obtained  by  practice;  correctness  and  elegance  by  labor;  and  before  I  was 
recalled  home,  French,  in  which  I  spontaneously  thought,  was  more  familiar 
than  English  to  my  ear,  my  tongue,  and  my  pen.  The  first  effect  of  this  open- 
ing knowledge  was  the  revival  of  my  love  of  reading,  which  had  been  chilled 
at  Oxford;  and  I  soon  turned  over,  without  much  choice,  almost  all  the  French 
books  in  my  tutor^s  library.  Even  these  amusements  were  productive  of  real 
advantage:  my  taste  and  judgment  were  now  somewhat  riper.  I  ?ras  intro- 
duced to  a  new  mode  of  style  and  literature :  by  the  comparison  of  mannere  and 
opinionsi  my  views  were  enlarged,  my  prejudices  were  corrected,  and  a  copious 
voluntary  abstract  of  the  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  et  de  TEmpire^  by  le  Sueur,  may 
be  placed  in  a  middle  line  between  my  childish  and  my  manly  studies.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  natives,  I  began  to  feel  some  satisfaction  in 
their  company:  my  awkward  timidity  was  polished  and  emboldened;  and  I 
firequented,  for  the  first  time,  assemblies  of  men  and  women.  The  acquaintance 
of  the  PavilUards  prepared  me  by  degrees  for  more  elegant  society.    I  was. 
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received  with  kindness  and  indulgence  in  the  best  families  of  Lausanne ;  and  it 
was  in  one  of  these  that  I  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  connection  with  Mr. 
Deyverdun,  a  young  man  of  an  amiable  temper  and  exoellent  understanding. 
In  the  arts  of  fencing  and  dancing,  small  indeed  was  my  proficiency;  and  some 
months  were  idly  wasted  in  the  riding-school  My  unfitness  to  bodily  exercise 
reconciled  me  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  the  horse,  the  &vorite  of  my  countrymen, 
never  contributed  to  the  pleasures  of  my  youth. 

My  obligations  to  the  lessons  of  Mr.  PayiUlard,  gratitude  will  not  suffer  me 
to  forget:  he  was  endowed  with  a  clear  head  and  a  warm  heart;  his  innate 
benevolence  had  assuaged  the  spirit  of  the  church ;  he  was  rational,  because  he 
was  moderate :  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  acquired  a  just  though  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  most  branches  of  literature;  by  long  practice  he  was  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  teaching ;  and  he  labored  with  assiduous  patience  to  know  the 
character,  gain  the  afilBCtion,  and  open  the  mind  of  his  English  pupiL  As  soon 
as  we  began  to  understand  each  other,  he  gently  led  me,  fVom  a  blind  and  un- 
distinguishing  love  of  reading,  into  the  path  of  instruction.  I  consented  with 
pleasure  that  a  portion  of  the  morning  hours,  should  be  consecrated  to  a  plan 
of  modem  history  and  geography,  and  to  the  critical  perusal  of  the  French  and 
Latin  classics ;  and  at  each  step  I  felt  myself  invigorated  by  the  habits  of  ap- 
plication and  method.  His  prudence  repressed  and  dissembled  some  youthful 
sallies ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  confirmed  in  the  habits  of  industry  and  temper- 
ance, he  gave  the  reins  into  my  own  hands.  His  fkvorable  report  of  my 
behavior  and  progress  gradually  obtained  some  latitude  of  action  and  expense; 
and  he  wished  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  my  lodging  and  entertainment. 
The  principles  of  philosophy  were  associated  with  the  examples  of  taste ;  and 
by  a  singular  chance,  the  book,  as  well  as  the  man,  which  contributed  the  most 
effectually  to  my  education,  has  a  stronger  claim  on  my  gratitude  than  on  my 
admiration.  Mr.  Be  Crousaz,  the  adversary  of  Bayle  and  Pope,  is  not  distin- 
guished by  lively  &ncy  or  profound  reflection ;  and  even  in  his  own  country,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years,  his  name  and  writings  are  almost  obliterated.  But  his 
philosophy  has  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Locke,  his  divinity  in  that  of  Lim-. 
borch  and  Le  Clerc ;  in  a  long  and  laborious  life,  several  generations  of  pupils 
were  taught  to  think,  and  even  to  write;  his  lessons  rescued  the  academy  of 
Lausanne  from  Oalvmistic  prejudice ;  and  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  diffusing  a 
more  liberal  spirit  among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud. 

My  worthy  tutor  had  the  good  sense  and  modesty  to  discern  how  &r  he  could 
be  useful;  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  I  advanced  beyond  his  speed  and  measure,  he 
wisely  left  me  to  my  genius ;  and  the  hours  of  lesson  were  soon  lost  in  the  vol- 
untary labor  of  the  whole  morning,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  day.  The 
desire  of  prolouging  my  time,  graduaUy  confirmed  iStie  salutary  habit  of  early 
rising;  to  which  I  have  always  adhered,  with  some  regard  to  seasons  and  mtu- 
ations ;  but  it  is  happy  for  my  eyes  and  my  health,  that  my  temperate  ardor  has 
never  been  seduced  to  trespass  on  the  hours  of  the  night  During  the  last  three 
years  of  my  residence  at  Lausanne,  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  serious  and  solid 
application ;  but  I  am  tempted  to  distinguish  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year 
1756,  as  the  period  of  the  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  rapid  progress. 
In  my  French  and  lAtm  transitions  I  adopted  an  excellent  method,  which, 
from  my  own  success,  I  would  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  students.  I  chose 
some  classic  writer,  such  as  Cicero  and  Yertot,  the  most  approved  for  (rarity  and 
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elegance  of  style.  I  translated,  for  instance,  an  epistle  of  Cicero  into  French ; 
and  after  throwing  it  aside,  till  the  words  and  phrases  were  obliterated  from  my 
memory,  I  retranslated  my  French  into  sach  Latin  as  I  could  find;  and  then 
compared  each  sentence  of  my  imperfect  Tersion,  with  the  ease,  the  grace,  the 
propriety  of  the  Roman  orator.  A  similar  experiment  was  made  on  seyeral 
pages  of  the  Revolutions  of  Yertot;  I  turned  them  into  Latin,  returned  them 
after  a  sufficient  interval  into  my  own  French,  and  again  scrutinized  the  resem- 
blance or  dissimilitude  of  tlie  copy  and  the  original  By  degrees  I  was  less 
ashamed,  by  degrees  I  was  more  satisfied  with  myself;  and  I  persevered  in  the 
practice  of  these  double  translations,  which  filled  several  books,  till  I  bad 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  both  idioms,  and  the  command  at  least  of  a  correct 
style.  This  useful  exercise  of  writing  was  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  the 
more  pleasing  occupation  of  reading  the  best  authors.  The  perusal  of  tlie 
Roman  classics  was  at  once  my  exercise  and  reward.  Dr.  Middleton's  Historv, 
which  I  then  appredated  above  its  true  value,  naturally  directed  me  to  the 
writings  of  Cicero.  I  read,  with  application  and  pleasure,  cdl  the  epistles,  aU 
the  orations,  and  the  most  important  treatises  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and 
as  I  read,  I  applauded  the  observation  of  Quhitilian,  that  every  student  may 
judge  of  his  own  proficiency,  by  the  satis&ction  which  he  receives  from  the 
Roman  orator.  I  tasted  the  beauties  of  language,  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  fi'ee- 
dom,  and  I  imbibed  from  his  precepts  and  examples  the  public  and  private  sense 
of  a  man.  Cicero  in  Latin,  and  Xenophon  in  Greek,  are  indeed  the  two  an- 
cients whom  I  would  first  propose  to  a  liberal  scholar;  not  only  for  the  merit 
of  their  style  and  sentiments,  but  for  the  admirable  lessons,  which  may  be 
applied  almost  to  every  situation  of  public  and  private  life.  Cicero's  Epistles 
may  in  particular  afford  the  models  of  every  form  of  correspondence,  fl^m  the 
careless  effhsions  of  tenderness  and  friendship,  to  the  well  guarded  declaration 
of  discreet  and  dignified  resentment  After  finishing  this  great  author,  a  libraiy 
of  eloquence  and  reason,  I  formed  a  more  extensive  plan  of  reviewing  the  Latin 
classics,  under  the  four  divisions  of|  1.  Historians,  2.  Poets,  3.  Orators,  and  4. 
Philosophers,  in  a  chronological  series,  from  the  days  of  Plautus  and  Sallust,  to 
the  decline  of  the  language  and  empire  of  Rome ;  and  this  plan,  in  the  last 
twenty-seven*  months  of  my  residence  at  Lausanne  (January,  1*766 — ^April, 
1758X  I  nearly  accomplished.  Nor  was  this  review,  however  rapid,  either 
hasty  or  superficial.  I  indulged  myself  in  a  second,  and  even  a  third  perusal 
of  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Ac,  and  studied  to  imbibe  the  sense  and 
spirit  most  congenial  to  my  own.  I  never  suffered  a  difficult  or  corrupt  passage 
to  escape,  till  I  had  viewed  it  in  every  light  of  which  it  was  susceptible;  though 
often  disappointed,  I  always  consulted  the  most  learned  or  ingenious  commen- 
tators, Torrentius  and  Dacier  on  Horaoe,  Catrou  and  Servius  on  Yirgil,  Lipsius 
on  Tacitus,  Mezeriac  on  Ovid,  Soc ;  and  in  the  ardor  of  mj  inquiries,  I  embraced 
a  large  circle  of  historical  and  critical  erudition.  My  abstracts  of  each  bock 
were  made  in  the  French  language :  my  observations  often  branched  into  par- 
ticular essays;  and  I  can  still  read,  without  contempt,  a  dissertation  of  eight 
folio  pages  on  eight  lines  (287-2^)  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Viiigil.  Mr.  Dey- 
yerdnn,  my  fiiendf  whose  name  will  be  fi^uently  repeated,  had  joined  with 
equal  zeal,  though  not  with  equal  perseverance,  in  the  same  undertaking.  To 
bim  every  thought,  every  composition,  was  instantly  communicated ;  with  him 
I  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  fi'ee  conversation  on  the  topics  of  our  common  stadieSi 
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From  a  blind  idea  of  the  uaefolness  of  such  abstract  science,  my  fiither  had 
been  desirous,  and  even  pressing,  that  I  should  devote  some  time  to  the  mathe- 
matics; nor  could  I  refuse  to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  wish.  During  two 
winters  I  attended  the  private  lectures  of  Monsieur  de  Traytorrens,  who  ex- 
plained the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  as  &r  as  the  conic  sections  of  the 
Marquis  de  THdpital,  and  appeared  satisfied  with  my  diligence  and  improve- 
ments. But  as  my  childish  propensity  for  numbers  and  calculations  was  totally 
extinct,  I  was  content  to  receive  the  passive  impression  of  my  professor's  lec- 
tures, without  any  active  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  As  soon  as  I  understood 
the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematics ;  nor  can  I 
lament  that  I  desisted,  before  my  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid 
demonstration,  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which 
must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opuiions  of  our  lives.  I  listened 
with  more  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  studying  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
which  was  taught  at  the  academy  of  Lausanne  by  Mr.  Yicat,  a  professor  of 
some  learning  and  reputation.  But,  instead  of  attending  his  public  or  private 
course,  I  preferred  in  my  closet  the  lessons  of  his  masters,  and  my  own  reason. 
Without  being  disgusted  by  Grotius  or  Pufiidndorf,  I  studied  in  their  writings 
the  duties  of  a  man,  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  theory  of  justice  (it  is,  alas  I  a 
theoryX  and  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  which  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
practice  of  modem  Europe.  My  fatigues  were  alleviated  by  the  good  sense  of 
their  commentator  Barbeyrac.  Locke's  Treatise  of  Government  instructed  me 
in  the  knowledge  of  Whig  principles,  which  are  rather  founded  in  reason  than 
experience ;  but  my  delight  was  in  the  frequent  perusal  of  Montesquieu,  whose 
energy  of  style  and  boldness  of  hypothesis  were  powerful  to  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate the  genius  of  the  age.  The  logic  of  De  Crousaz  had  prepared  me  to  en- 
gage with  his  master  Locke,  and  his  antagonist  Bayle;  of  whom  the  former 
may  be  used  as  a  bridle,  and  the  latter  applied  as  a  spur,  to  the  curiosity  of  a 
young  philosopher.  According  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  works,  the 
schools  of  argument  and  objection,  I  carefully  went  through  the  Essay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding,  and  occasionally  consulted  the  most  interesting  articles  of 
the  Philosophic  Dictionary. 

This  various  reading,  which  I  now  conducted  with  discretion,  was  digested 
according  to  the  precept  and  model  of  Mr.  Locke,  into  a  large  common-place 
book;  a  practice,  however,  which  I  do  not  strenuously  recommend.  The  action 
of  the  pen  will  doubtless  imprint  an  idea  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  paper; 
but  I  much  question  whether  the  benefits  of  this  laborious  method  are  adequate 
to  the  waste  of  time;  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  (Idler,  No.  74,)  'that  what 
is  twice  read,  is  commonly  better  remembered,  than  what  is  transcribed.' 

Excursions  and  TVavel  in  Educaiion. 

At  the  end  of  my  third  summer,  my  father  consented  that  I  should  make  the 
tour  of  Switzerland  with  PaviUiard ;  and  our  short  absence  of  one  month  (Sep- 
tember 2 1  St — October  20th,  1755,)  was  a  reward  and  relaxation,  of  my  assiduous 
studies.  The  fashion  of  dimbling  the  mountains  and  reviewing  the  glaciers, 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  by  foreign  travelers,  who  seek  the  sublime  beauties 
of  nature.  But  the  political  face  of  the  country  is  not  less  diversified  by  the 
forms  and  spirit  of  so  many  various  republics,  trom  the  jealoas  government  of 
the  few  to  the  licentious  freedom  of  the  many.    I  contemplated  with  pleasure 
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tbe  new  prospects  of  men  and  manners ;  thoagh  mj  oonversation  with  the  na- 
tives would  have  been  more  free  and  iostructive,  had  I  possessed  the  German, 
as  well  as  the  French  languan^  We  passed  through  must  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Switzerland ;  Neufchatel,  Bieune,  Soleure,  Arau,  Baden,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Berne.  In  every  place  we  visited  the  churches,  arsenals,  libraries,  and  all 
the  most  eminent  persons;  and,  after  mj  return,  I  digested  my  notes  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  sheets  of  a  French  Journal,  which  I  dispatched  to  my  father,  as  a 
proof  that  my  time  and  his  money  had  not  been  misspent  Had  I  found  this 
journal  among  his  papers,  I  might  be  tempted  to  select  Fome  passages:  but  I 
will  not  transcribe  the  printed  acoounts,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  a  re- 
markable spot,  which  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory.  From 
Zurich  we  proceeded  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Einfidlen,  more  commonly 
styled  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.  I  was  astonished  by  the  profuse  ostentation 
of  riches  in  the  poorest  comer  of  Earope;  amidst  a  savage  scene  of  woods  and 
mountains,  a  palace  appears  to  hsive  been  erected  by  magic;  and  it  was  erected 
by  the  potent  magic  of  religion. ' 
[Under  this  date,  Sept  20,  ITSS,  Mr.  Gibbon  writes  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Porten:] 
As  my  father  has  given  me  leave  to  make  a  journey  round  Switzerland,  we 
set  out  to-morrow.  Buy  a  map  of  Switzerland,  it  will  cost  you  but  a  shilling, 
and  follow  me.  I  go  by  Iverdun,  Neufchatel,  Bienne  or  Biel,  Soleure  or  Solotb- 
urn.  Bale  or  Basle,  Baden,  .Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Berne.  The  voyage  will  be  of 
about  four  weeks ;  so  that  /  Jiope  to  find  a  letter  from  you  toaxHng  for  me.  As 
my  father  had  given  me  leave  to  learn  what  I  bad  a  mind,  I  have  learned  to  ride, 
and  learned  actually  to  danoe  and  draw.  Besides  that)  I  often  give  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  my  studies.  I  find  a  great  many  agreeable  people  here, 
see  them  sometimes,  and  can  say  upon  tbe  whole,  without  vanity,  that  though 
I  am  the  Englishman  here  who  spends  tbe  least  money,  I  am  he  who  is  tbe 
most  generally  Uked.  I  told  you  that  my  father  bad  promised  to  send  me  into 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  thanked  him  for  it;  but  if  be  would  follow  my  plan, 
he  won^t  do  it  yet  awhile.  I  never  liked  young  travelers;  they  go  too  raw  to 
make  any  great  remarks,  and  they  lose  a  time  which  is  (in  my  opinion)  the  most 
precious  part  of  a  man's  life.  My  scheme  would  be,  to  spend  this  winter  at 
Lausanne  (for  though  it  is  a  very  good  place  to  acquire  the  air  of  good  company 
and  the  French  tongue,  we  have  no  good  professors);  to  spend,  I  say,  the  win- 
ter at  Lausanne;  go  into  England  to  see  my  fHends  a  couple  of  months,  and 
after  that,  finish  my  studies,  either  at  Oambridge  (for  after  what  has  passed  one 
can  not  think  of  Oxford),  or  at  an  university  in  Holland. 

Liierory  Corredpondence. 

My  thirst  of  improvement,  and  the  languid  state  of  science  at  Lausanne,  soon 
prompted  me  to  solicit  a  literary  correspondence  with  several  men  of  learning, 
whom  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  personally  consulting.  1.  In  the  perusal  of 
Livy,  (xxz.  44.)  I  ha(^  been  stopped  by  a  sentence  in  a  speech  of  Hannibal,  • 
which  can  not  be  reconciled  by  any  torture  with  his  character  or  argument. 
The  commentators  dissemble,  or  confess  their  perplexity.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  tlie  change  of  a  single  letter,  by  substituting  otto  instead  of  odio^  might  re- 
store a  clear  and  consistent  sense ;  but  I  wished  to  weigh  my  emendation  in 
scales  less  partial  than  my  own.  I  addressed  myself  to  IJL  Crevier,  the  succes- 
sor of  Rollio,  and  a  professor  in  the  UniYersity  of  Paris,  who  had  published  a 
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large  and  valuable  edition  of  Livy.  His  answer  was  speedy  and  polite ;  be 
praised  my  ingenuity,  and  adopted  my  conjecture.  2.  I  maintained  a  Latin 
correspondence,  at  first  anonymous,  and  afterward  in  my  own  name,  with  Pro- 
fessor Breitinger  of  Zurich,  the  learned  editor  of  a  Septuagint  Bible.  In  our 
frequent  letters  we  discussed  many  questions  of  antiquity,  many  passages  of  the 
Latin  classics.  I  proposed  my  interpretations  and  amendments.  His  censures 
(for  ho  did  not  spare  my  boldness  of  conjecture)  were  sharp  and  strong ;  and  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  my  strength^  when  I  oould  stand  in 
frto  debate  against  a  critic  of  such  eminence  and  erudition.  3.  I  corresponded 
on  similar  topics  with  tlie  celebrated  Professor  Matthew  Gesner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen;  and  he  accepted,  as  courteously  as  the  two  former,  tlie 
invitation  of  an  unknown  youth.  But  his  abilities  might  posnbly  be  decayed ; 
his  elaborate  letters  were  feeble  and  prolix ;  and  when  I  asked  bis  proper  di- 
rection, the  vain  old  man  covered  half  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  foolish  enumer- 
ation of  his  titles  and  offices.  4.  These  professors  of  Paris,  Zurich,  and  Got- 
tingen, were  strangers,  whom  I  presumed  to  address  on  the  credit  of  their 
name;  but  Mr.  Allemand,  Minister  at  Bex,  was  my  personal  friend,  with  whom 
I  maintained  a  more  free  and  interesting  correspondence.  He  was  a  noaster  of 
language,  of  science,  and  above  all,  of  dispute  ,*  and  his  acute  and  flexible  logic 
could  support,  with  equal  address,  and  perhaps  with  equal  indifference,  the  ad* 
verse  sides  of  every  possible  question.  His  spirit  «wa8  active,  but  his  pen  had 
been  indolent  Mr.  Allemand  had  exposed  himself  to  much  scandal  and  re- 
proach, by  an  anonymous  letter  (1746)  to  the  Protestants  of  France ;  in  which 
he  labors  to  persuade  them  that  public  worship  is  the  exclusive  right  and  duty 
of  the  state,  and  that  their  numerous  assemblies  of  dissenters  and  rebels  were 
not  authorized  by  the  law  or  the  gospel  His  style  is  animated,  his  arguments 
specious ;  and  if  a  Papist  may  seem  to  lurk  under  the  mask  of  a  Protestant,  the 
philosopher  is  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  a  Papist  After  some  trials  in 
France  and  Holland,  which  were  defeated  by  his  fortune  or  his  character,  a 
genius  that  miglit  have  enlightened  or  deluded  the  world,  was  buried  in  a 
country  living,  unknown  to  feme,  and  discontented  with  mankind.  Est  saerifir 
cidua  in  pago^  ei  rusticos  dedpii.  As  oflen  as  private  or  ecclesiastical  business 
called  him  to  Lausanne,  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  his  conversation, 
and  we  were  mutually  flattered  by  our  attention  to  each  other.  Our  correspond- 
ence, in  his  absence,  chiefly  turned  on  Locke's  metaphysics^  which  he  attacked, 
and  I  defended ;  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  principles  of  evidence,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty ; 

And  fband  no  end,  in  wandering  maxet  loet 

By  fencing  with  so  skillful  a  master  I  acquu^  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  my 
philosophic  weapons ;  but  I  was  still  the  slave  of  education  and  prejudice.  He 
had  some  measures  to  keep ;  and  I  much  suspect  that  he  never  showed  me 
the  true  colors  of  his  secret  sceptidsm. 

Before  I  was  recalled  fW)m  Switzerland,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age ;  a  poet,  an  historian,  i^  philosopher,  who. 
has  filled  thirty  quartos,  of  prose  and  verse,  with  his  various  productions,  often 
excellent,  and  always  entertaining.  Need  I  add  the  name  of  Voltaire?  Afier 
forfeiting,  by  his  own  misconduct,  the  friendship  of  the  first  of  kings,  he  retired^ 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  plentiful  fortune,  to  a  fi^e  and  beautiful  country,  and 
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resided  two  winters  (1757  and  1768)  in  the  town  or  nelgbborhpod  of  Laosaone. 

My  desire  of  beholding  Voltaire,  whom  I  then  rated  above  bia  real  magnitude^ 

was  easily  gratified.    He  received  me  with  civility  as  an  English  youth ;  bat  I 

can  not  boast  of  any  peculiar  notice  or  distinction ;  VtrgiUum  vidi  kmiikm. 

Whatsoever  has  been  the  fruits  of  my  education,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  the 

fortunate  banishment  which  placed  me  at  Lausanne.    I  hav9  sometimes  applied 

to  my  own  fate  the  verses  of  Pindar,  which  remind  an  Olympic  champion  that 

his  victory  was  the  consequence  of  his  exile ;  and  that  at  home,  like  a  donfesCic 

fi>wl,  his  days  might  have  rolled  away  inactive  or  inglorioas. 

i^oi  Km  Tta  my, 
*By3»f(ax«f  A**  dXtKTUi^t 
X9yym>^  wafi  iwria 
*ArXc9(  rtfta  Kart^vXXopoiiin  nohow. 
E/  fti|  arao'if  d¥riaviipa 

If  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country  had  not  stripped  me  in 
time  of  my  academic  gown,  the  Ave  important  years  so  liberally  improved  m 
the  studies  and  conversation  of  Lausanne,  would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and 
prejudice  sunong  the  monks  of  Oxford.  Had  the  fatigue  of  idleness  compelled 
me  to  read,  the  path  of  learning  would  not  have  been  enlightened  by  a  ray  of 
philosophic  freedom,  I  should  liave  grown  to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  life  and 
language  of  Europe,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  been  confined 
to  an  English  cloister.  But  my  religious  error  fixed  me  at  Lausanne,  in  a 
state  of  banishment  and  disgrace.  The  rigid  course  of  discipline  and  abstinence 
to  which  I  was  condemned,  invigorated  the  constitution  of  my  aiiind  and  body ; 
poverty  and  pride  estranged  me  from  my  countrymen.  One  mischief,  however, 
and  in  their  eyes  a  serious  and  irreparable  mischief,  was  derived  from  the  suc- 
cess of  my  Swiss  education :  I  had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman.  At  the  flexi- 
ble period  of  youth,  fVom  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  my  opinions,  habiti, 
and  sentiments  were  cast  in  a  foreign  mold;  the  fSiint  and  distant  remembrance 
of  England  was  almost  obliterated ;  my  native  language  was  grown  less  fkmil- 
iar;  and  I  should  have  cheerftilly  accepted  the  offer  of  a  moderate  independ- 
ence on  the  terms  of  perpetual  exile. 

[In  the  spring  of  the  year  1758,  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  the  expressed  desire  of  his 
fitther,  returned  to  England,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  regret,  in  the  firm  reso** 
lution  of  visiting  as  a  man  the  persons  and  places  which  had  been  so  dear  to 
his  youth,  He  traveled  poet  through  France  and  Holland  as  a  companion  to 
two  Swiss  officers  in  the  Dutch  service.  Tlie  whole  time  of  his  first  absence 
firom  England  was  seven  years,  ten  months,  and  fifteen  daya  Soon  after  his 
qetum  he  enlisted  in  the  National  Militia,  and  became  captain  of  a  battalion  of 
the  Hampshire  Militia,  and  as  such  marched  and  countermarched,  and  went 
through  all  sorts  of  military  maneuvera  for  five  years — ^much  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  science  of  tactics  of  the  fiitore  historian  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.] 

*  Thtw  like  the  cmted  bird  of  Man,  at  Iioum 

Engafed  in  foul  domettie  jait 

And  waatad  with  inteatine  wan, 
Inf lortooa  badit  tboa  ipant thy  v if 'roua liloom :         ^>--^ccf     ] '^'c.'r' ~ ^ 

Had  not  aedition*!  civil  broili  ^'^  ^^        ^.^  ~^^- ' '  A 

Ezpeird  thee  from  thy  native  Crete,  ' 

And  driv'n  thee  with  mora  glorioni  toib 
Th*  Olympic  crown  in  PiM*i  plain  to  neet.^  ITettT 
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My  love  of  knowledge  was  inflamed  and  gratified  hj  the  commaBd  of  books. 
From  slender  beginninga,  I  have  gradually  formed  a  nameroos  and  select 
llbrai7f  the  foandatk^n  of  my  worki^  and  the  best  comfort  of  my  life,  both  at 
home  and  abroacL  On  the  receipt  of  ray  first  quarter,  a  laige  share  of  my  al- 
lowance was  appropriated  to  my  literary  wants.  I  can  not  ibrget  the  joy  with 
which  I  exchanged  a  bank  note  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  twenty  rolumea  of 
the  MerooirB  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  nor  would  it  have  been  ea^,  by 
any  other  expenditure  of  the  same  sum,  to  have  procured  so  large  and  lastipg 
a  fund  of  rational  amusement 

After  glancing  my  eye  over  the  design  and  order  of  a  new  book,  I  suspended 
the  perusal  till  I  had  finished  the  task  of  self-examination,  till  I  had  reTolrect 
in  a  solitary  walk,  all  that  I  knew,  or  beliered,  or  had  thought  on  the  subject 
of  the  whole  work,  or  of  some  particular  chapter ;  I  was  then  qualified  to  dis- 
cern how  much  the  author  had  added  to  toy  original  stock;  and  I  was  some- 
times satisfied  by  the  agreement,  and  sometimes  aroused  by  the  opposition  of 
our  ideaa  There  are  books  to  be  skimmed  over,  snd  books  to  be  seriously  read. 
The  last  I  perused  with  pen  in  hand  to  note  down  my  own  reflections. 

Ibreign  ISraveL 

According  to  the  law  of  custom,  and  perhaps  of  reason,  foreign  tniTel  com- 
pletes the  education  of  an  Bnglish  gentleman ;  my  fiither  had  consented  to  my 
wish,  but  I  was  detained  about  four  years  by  my  rash  engagement  in  the 
militia.  Two  or  three  years  were  loosely  defined  fix>m  the  term  of  my  absence^ 
and  I  was  left  st  liberty  to  spend  that  time  in  such  places,  and  in  such  manner 
as  were  most  sgreeable  to  my  taste  and  judgment  [Three  months  were  passed 
in  Paris].  In  a  foreign  oountiy  curiosi^  is  our  business  and  our  pleasure.  I 
devoted  many  hours  of  the  morning  to  the  circuit  of  Paris  and  tlie  neighbor- 
hood, to  the  visit  of  churches  and  palaces  conspicuous  by  their  architecture, 
to  the  royal  manufactures,  collections  of  books  and  pictures,  and  all  the  various 
treasures  of  art,  of  learning,  and  luxury.  But  the  principal  end  of  my  journey 
was  to  enjoy  the  society  of  a  polished  and  amiable  people,  in  whose  fiivor  I  was 
strongly  prejudiced,  and  to  converse  with  some  authors,  whose  convereation,  as 
I  fondly  imagined,  must  be  &r  more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  their  writings. 

[Wherever  he  resided,  he  studied  diligently  the  physical  geography,  the  past 
history,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  country ;  and  sought  access  to  the  best 
society.    He  concludes  this  portion  of  his  autobiography  as  follows:] 

After  supposing  the  previous  and  indispensable  requistes  of  age,  judgment, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and  a  fi^edom  fh)m  domestic  preju- 
dices, I  will  briefly  describe  the  qualifications  which  I  deem  most  essential  to  a 
traveler.  He  should  be  endowed  with  an  active,  indefatigable  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  which  can  seise  every  mode  of  conveyance^  and  support,  with  a  care- 
less smile,  every  hardship  of  the  road,  the  weather,  or  the  inn.  The  benefits 
of  foreign  travel  will  correspond  with  the  degrees  of  these  qualifications ;  but 
in  this  sketch,  those  to  whom  I  am  known  will  not  accuse  me  of  firaming  my' 
own  panegyric.  It  was  at  Borne,  on  the  ISth^of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capit(d,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  to  my  mind.  Bat  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the 
decay  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  empire ;  and,  though  my  reading  and  re- 
flections began  to  point  toward  that  object,  some  years  elapsed,  and  several 
avocations  intervened,  before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  its  execution.  * 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

SCHOOL  LZnB  AlTD  BDUOATIOVAI.  YTEWB, 


William  H.  Sbwabi»,  who  filled  the  imporUnt  poflifiom  of 
State  Senator  and  Governor  of  New  York,  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  left  behind  him  an  aotobiography 
began  in  1871,  at  the  request  of  his  children,  after  his  return  from 
a  journey  round  the  world,  and  continued  down  to  1834.  From 
this  document  we  make  such  extracts  as  will  show  the  studies  and 
influences  in  which  his  school  and  college  life  was  past 

I  kaow  the  fatherB  of  mj  fiither  and  mother  only  by  name  and  tradition. 
John  Seward,  of  Iforris  Goantj,  New  Sersey,  has  been  described  to  me  as  a 
gentleman  of  Welsh  deaeent^  intelligent,  publio-spirited,  and  courteons.  He 
boroi  braFely  and  well,  a  ooloners  commission  in  the  BeToIntloviy  War,  and 
educated  a  numerous  family  respectably.  He  died  in  1799.  His  wife,  Mary 
Swwy,  lived  until  1816.  I  remember  her  as  a  highly*intelleetoaI  woman,  pious 
as  well  as  patriotic,  although  many  of  her  relations  had  adhered  to  the  British 
cause,  and  consequenUy  found  it  convenient  to  seek  an  asylum,  after  the  war, 
in  Vova  Scotia  and  Canada.  Of  my  maternal  grand&ther,  Isaac  Jennings,  I 
know  only  that  he  was  of  English  derivation,  a  well-to-do  fSmner,  who  turned 
out  with  the  militia  of  Goshen,  and,  mors  fortunate  than  most  of  hisassociatesi 
escaped  the  Indian  massacre  at  the  battie  of  Minisink.  His  wife,  Hargaret 
Jackson,  who  was  of  Irish  descent^  survived  him  many  years.  Her  peculiari^ 
wbu^  I  most  distinctly  remember  was,  antipathy  toward  the  Boman  GathoUo 
religion. 

My  father,  Samuel  8.  Seward,  received  such  a  dassic  education  as  the  aeade- 
mies  of  tiiat  period  furnished,  Ck>lumbia  College,  the  only  one  in  the  colony  of 
New  York,  being  disorganised  during  the  war.  He  was  educated  a  physician, 
and  during  my  minority  practiced  his  profossion,  to  which  occupation  he  added 
those  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  county  politician,  magistrate,  and  Judge, 
discharging  the  functions  of  all  with  eminent  ability,  integrity,  and  suooess,  and 
gradually  building  up  what  at  that  day,  and  in  that  rural  neighboriiood,  seemed 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  represented  Orange  County  hi  the  State  Legislature 
in  1804,  and  showed  much  vigor  and  ability  in  debate.  My  mother,  Maiy  Jen- 
nings, enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  education  hi  country  schools,  but 
improved  them.  She  is  remembered  by  her  survivors  as  a  person  of  excellent 
sense,  gentleness  truthftilness,  and  candor. 

I  was  the  fourth  of  six  childron,  and  the  third  son,  bom  m  1801^  May  16th. 
A  daughter,  older  than  myaeU)  <Ued  m  infancy;  a  seeond  daughter  and  a  son 

«  Autabkgxaphj  6t  William  K  flerad,  flwn  1801  to  1834. 
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came  after  me.  I  have  been  told  that  the  tenderneas  of  my  health  caused  me  to 
be  earlj  set  apart  for  a  collegiate  edacation,  then  regarded,  hy  everj  fiimily,  as 
a  privilege  so  high  and  so  costly  that  not  more  than  one  son  conld  expect  it 

I  remember  only  one  short  period  when  the  schoolroom  and  class  emnlation 
were  not  quite  so  attractive  to  me  as  the  hours  of  recess  and  recreation.  But 
this  devotion  was  not  without  its  trials.  My  native  village,  Florida,  then  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  a  dozen  dwellings.  While  the  meeting-house  was 
dose  by,  the  nea^^t  scboolhouse  was  half  a  mile  distant  It  stood  on  a  rock, 
over  which  hung  a  precipitous  wooded  cliff.  The  scboolhouse  was  one  story 
high ;  built  half  of  stone  and  half  of  wood.  It  had  a  low  dark  attic,  which 
was  reached  by  a  ladder.  Tliey  did  say,  at  the  time,  that  a  whole  fiimily  of 
witches  dwelt  in  the  wooded  cliff  above  the  scboolhouse  by  day,  and  that  they 
came  down  from  that  favorite  haunt  and  took  up  theu:  lodgings,  by  night,  in 
the  little  attic. 

One  day,  before  I  had  reached  the  age  at  which  I  was  to  take  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  school,  I  went  there  with  my  elder  brother,  without  parental  per- 
mission. While  there,  and  *  all  of  a  sudden,'  it  grew  dark;  the  light  from  the 
windows  failing.  The  larger  boys  and  girls  were  formed  in  a  circle,  round  the 
open  door,  to  recite  their  customary  lessons.  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  tyrannical 
schoolmaster  had  kept  us  in  school  until  night,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  hill  enter  the  scboolhouse,  and  make  short 
work  of  us  all,^r  obstructing  them  in  their  way  to  their  nocturnal  abode  in  the 
garret  Crying  vociferously,  I  was  discharged  from  the  school,  and  ran  for  my 
life  homeward.  On  the  way  I  met  what  seemed  to  me  a  great  crowd,  some  of 
whom  were  looking  down  into  a  pail  of  standing  water,  while  others  were 
gazing  into  the  heavens  through  fragments  of  smoked  gla.<^&  In  after-years^  I 
came  to  learn  that  I  had  thus  been  an  observer  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
wbich  occurred  in  the  year  1806.  The  phenomenon  repeated  itself  to  me, 
sixty-three  long  years  afterward,  under  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  I  was  transferred  to  the  Farmers'  Hall  Academy  at 
Goshen,  yhere  my  father  had  been  educated.  I  boarded  there  with  two  affec- 
tionate cousins,  who  were  nieces  of  my  father,  and  daughters  of  the  brother-in- 
law  under  whom  he  studied  his  profession.  You  have  known  those  ladies 
well.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  enduring  friendship  which  grew  out  of  that 
relation.  I  began  then  my  study  of  Latin,  but  my  rural  training  had  not  pre- 
pared me  for  association  with  the  ambitious  youth  of  the  county  capital,  some 
of  whom  insisted  that,  as  I  came  from  a  neighboring  village,  I  must  establish 
my  right  by  single  combat;  and  all  of  wliom  were  disgusted  with  my  refusal 
to  Join  them  in  shutting  the  master  out  when  ho  required  us  to  attend  school 
on  Christmas-day.  I  cheerfully  retired  in  the  spring  to  studious  life  at  home, 
where  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  college  had  been  employed  in  a  new 
academy,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  erected. 

My  preparation  for  college  was  chiefly  made  here.  I  was  not  long  in  coming 
to  the  discovery  that  the  elaborate  education  appointed  for  me  had  its  labors 
and  trials.  My  daily  studies  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  dosed  at  nine 
at  night  The  tasks  were  just  the  utmost  that  I  could  execute,  and  every  day 
a  little  more;  even  the  intervals  allowed  fur  recreation  were  utilized.  It  was 
my  business  to  drive  the  cows,  morning  and  evening,  to  and  from  distant  paa- 
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tures,  to  chop  and  cany  in  the  fuel  for  the  parlor-fire,  to  ta^e  the  gr&m  to  mill, 
and  fetch  the  flour,  to  bring  the  lime  from  the  kiln,  and  to  do  the  errands  of  Che 
fiimilj  generally ;  the  time  of  my  elder  brothers  being  too  precious  to  permit 
them  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  laborain  the  store  and  on  the  farm.  How 
liappy  were  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  visit  of  a  neighbor  brought  out  the 
apples,  nuts,  and  cider,  and  I  was  indulged  with  a  respite  from  study,  and 
listened  to  conversation,  which  geuArally  turned  upon  politics  or  religion  1 

My  first  schoolmai^tcr  in  tiie  newacademy,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
must  Itave  thought  tliat  I  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  an 
aptitude  for  unraveling  the  inversions  of  heathen  poetry.  He  required  me,  un- 
aided, to  translate  Ctesar's  most  terse  descriptions  of  his  campaigns,  and  to 
render  into  £ngli.<«h  prose  the,  most  intricate  and  inverted  lines  of  Virgil. 
When  I  failed  in  these  tusks,  lie  brought  me  upon  the  floor,  with  the  classic  in 
one  hand  and  the  dictionary  in  the  other,  to  complete  the  work  amid  the 
derision  or  the  pity  of  my  youthful  associates.  This,  although  others  were 
served  in  the  same  way,  wiis  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  contrived,  inefieetual- 
ly,  to  lose  my  Latin  books  in  tlje  fields  as  I  passed  home ;  and  the  schoolmaster, 
on  his  part,  reported  me  to  my  father  as  too  stupid  to  learn.  This  brought 
about  tlie  crisis,  which  was  followed  by  explanations  and  reform.  My  &ther 
excited  my  emula1;ion  by  telling  me  that  I  might  ultimately  become  a  great 
lawyer,  like  Theodore  Freliughuysen  and  Joseph  C.  Homblower,  of  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  under  that  influence  I  readily  acquired  a 
double  Ici^son  within  the  time  allowed  for  a  single  one.  The  schoolmaster  no 
longer  exposed  me  to  disgrace,  and  I  found  study  thenceforward  as  attractive 
as  it  liad  l>efore  been  irksome  under  his  severe  administration. 

I  can  now  see  that  surrounding  influences  early  determined  me  in  the  bent 
toward  politics.  Addison^s  '  Cato '  was  presented  in  one  of  our  school  exhibi- 
tions ;  and,  although  I  was  too  young  to  take  a  part  in  the  representation,  it 
made  me  a  hater  of  military  and  imperial  usurpation  for  life.  I  think  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  thut  great  drama  has  lost  its  place  on  the  modem  stage. 

The  opening  of  an  academy  at  Florida  was  attended  by  one  of  those  effbrts 
for  local  improvement  which,  too  often,  prove  merely  convulsive,  as  this  one 
did,  but  which  can  seldom  be  injurious.  Too  much  is  expected  of  them,  and 
the  failure  to  realize  all  brings  reaction,  followed  by  ridicule,  the  most  effective 
weapon  of  conservatbra.  Tliet  ascent  to  an  academy,  from  a  school  which  was 
of  the  lowest  class,  nover  attaining  half  the  stability  or  character  which  bchmgs 
t9  the  common  school,  under  our  present  district  system,  was  abrupt,  and 
therefore  impossible.  Nevertheless  teaclier,  parents,  and  pupils,  were  of  one 
consent  in  trying  it.  Very  ludicrous  incidents  occurred.  The  plan  embraced 
four  distinct  measures,  ell  of  which  seemed  to  the  pupils  of  my  age,  and  per- 
haps even  to  our  rural  parents,  new  inventions.  First,  we  were  to  learn  to 
'declaim  select  pieces.'  Second,  we  were  to  'write  original  compositions.' 
Third,  we  were  to  have  a  *  debating  society.'  Fourth,  an  annual  or  semi-annual 
'dramatic  exhibitloa' 

Charles  Jackson,  a  farmer's  son,  I  think  fourteen  years  old,  but  large  enough 
for  eighteen,  dull  and  nwkward,  was  called  up  to  open  the  exercises  in  decla- 
mation, with  the  6pee(  h  of  Romulus  on  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At  the  first 
attempt,  taking  his  place  in  tl  e  middle  of  the  schoolroom,  with  arms  hanging 
fltraigbt  downward,  and  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor,  he  spoke  the  speech  in  a  low 
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sednced  and  disgraced ;  and  the  third,  a  boy,  followed  Zeno  in  hia  6ight.  I 
regarded  all  this  immorality  and  wickedness  just  as  inexeuMable  and  ungratefhl 
toward  their  masters  as  it  would  have  been  in  me  to  bring  dishonor  upon  my 
parents ;  nor  had  I  Bay  distinct  idea  of  any  difference  between  the  relations  of 
children  and  slaves.  A  black  woman  ^ed  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  age,  it 
was  said,  of  one  hundred  years.  She  had  been  imported  when  young ;  and  she 
died  asserting  a  full  belief  that  she  was  then  going  back  to  her  natiye  Guinea. 
How  could  such  a  superstiticn  be  aoooanted  for  ?  How  could  the  ignorance 
and  vice  of  tliese  black  people,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and  virtuous 
community,  be  accounted  for  ?  I  early  came  to  the  conclusion  thut  something 
was  wrong,  and  the  'gradual  emancipation  laws'  of  the  State,  soon  after  com- 
ing into  debate,  enabled  me  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  determined  me,  at  that 
early  age,  to  be  an  abolitionist  Sliall  I  not  stop  now  to  say  that,  while  the 
family  of  which  I  was  a  member  has  increased,  until  it  numbers  more  than 
eighty  persons,  all  of  whom  hold  respectable  positions  in  society,  and  some  one 
or  more  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe^the  descend- 
ants of  that  slave  &mily  in  my  fother's  kitchen  now  number  but  seven,  and 
these  have  their  only  shelter  under  a  roof  which  I  provide  for  them? 

So  time  went  on,  and  I  went  on  with  it,  dosing  my  preparatory  studies  in  a 
new  term  of  six  months  at  the  old  academy  in  Goelien,  with  little  variation  of 
habit  or  occupation,  except  that  my  parents  occssionally  permitted  me  to  attend 
them  in  their  social  visits  at  Newburg.  These  excursions  gave  me  the  only 
glimpses  I  then  had  of  li&  outside  of  the  sweet  little  valley  in  which  I  was 
cradled. 

(MegeLife* 

[In  1816,  William  H.  Seward  was  examined  by  Prof.  McOauley,  and  found 
qualified  to  enter  the  Junior  dass,  but  being  only  16  years  of  age,  he  matrica- 
lated  as  sophomore.]  These  two  large  words  signified,  for  me,  a  great  deal,, 
because  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  either.  Within  a  week  my 
habits  of  life  were  established.  The  dass  competition  required  diligent  but  not 
excessive  study ;  while  I  felt  a  oonsdous  self-satisfaction  in  being  trusted  to 
pursue  my  studies  and  govern  my  conduct  without  the  surveillance  of  parent 
or  teacher.  The  companionship  of  intelligent  and  emulous  classmates  har- 
monized with  my  dispositiotj^^^hile  I  dierished  in  my  secret  thoughts  aspira- 
tions to  become,  at  t^'^nd  of  my  three  years,  the  valedictorian  of  my  chiss. 
In  coUege-life,  if  onfe  looks  boyond  that  distinction  at  ell,  it  is  only  with  the  fuU 
belief  that  unto  him  who  obtains  that  honor  all  other  honors  shall  come  without 
labor  or  effort 

Union  College,  founded  in  1*795,  was  now,  in  1816,  at,  or  near  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  The  President,  Dr.  Nott,  ranked  with  the  most  popular  preachem 
of  the  day ;  while  his  great  political  talents  secured  him  the  patronage  of  all 
the  public  men  in  the  State.  The  disdpline  of  the  college  was  based  on  the 
soundest  and  wisest  principles.  There  was  an  absence  of  every  thing  inquisi- 
torial or  suspicious ;  there  were  no  courts  or  impeachmerts ;  every  young  man 

*  On  hii  wn  J  to  SohenectndT  to  be  exnniMd  for  •dnhiion  to  I*nioa  College,  younf  Pewud 
bed  pointed  out  to  him  Chancellor  Kent.—*  He  wsi  the  moat  buoyant  and  cheerful  of  mea. 
When  he  iiOerward  lii«t  hit  gnni  office  and  its  dignity,  he  told  me  that  he  had  nerer  ezperieoeed 
any  disappointment  worth  frievinc  over.  '  A  gentleman  wants,*  he  said, '  only  a  cleaa  shirt  tad 
a  shilling,  every  day,  and  I  have  never  been  without  thorn.' 
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had  bis  appointed  studies,  recitations,  and  attendance  at  prayers ;  and  a  de- 
meanor was  required  which  should  not  disturb  the  quiet  or  order  of  the 
institution.  If  he  failed  or  offended,  he  was  privatelj  called  into  the  presence 
of  the  president  or  professor,  remonstrated  with,  and  admonished  that  repeated 
failure  would  be  made  known  to  his  parents  for  their  consideration,  while 
habitual  insubordination  would  be  visited  with  dismissal  What  notices  were 
given  to  parents  was  never  known  to  any  but  themselves  and  their  son ;  nor 
was  any  offender  ever  disgraced  by  a  publiq  notice  of  his  expulsion.  T  think  I 
know  of  no  institution  where  a  manlier  spirit  prevailed  among  the  undergrad- 
uiates  timn  that  which  distinguished  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Nott.  I  can  not  speak 
so  highly  of  the  system  of  instruction.  There  was  a  daily  appointment  of 
three  tasks,  in  aa  many  different  studies,  which  the  pupils  were  required,  un- 
aided, to  master  in  their  rooms,  the  young,  the  dull,  and  the  backward,  equally 
with  the  most  mature  and  the  most  astute.  The  pupil  understood  that  he  per- 
formed his  whole  daty  when  he  recited  these  daily  lessons  without  &ilure. 
With  most  of  us  the  memory  was  doubtless  the  faculty  chiefly  exercised ;  and 
where  so  much  was  committed  mechanically  to  memory,  much  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  learned.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  method  of  instruction,  which, 
I  think,  was  at  that  day  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Union  College,  that  every 
study  was  not  a  continuous  one,  but  consisted  of  fivgmentary  tasks,  while  no 
one  volume  or  author  was  ever  completed.  The  error,  if  it  be  one,  is,  I  sup- 
pose, incidental  to  our  general  system  of  education,  which  sacriflces  a  full  and 
complete  training  of  the  individual  to  the  important  object  of  affording  the 
utmost  possible  education  to  the  largest  number  of  citiasens. 

My  first  session  in  college  was  not  without  its  mortifications.  When  I  came 
to  write  what  are  called  compositions,  I  found  that,  haying  rarely  practiced  it^ 
,1  wrote  with  difficulty,  and  confusedly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  difficulty  was 
incurable,  because  I  had  no  general  supply  of  fiusts  or  knowledge.  The  first 
time  I  rose  to  speak  I  encountered  a  general  simper,  which,  before  I  got 
through,  broke  into  laughter.  On  carefully  inquiring  the  reasons,  I  found  I  had 
a  measured  drawl  Moreover,  the  dress  which  I  wore  was  not  of  sufficiently 
fine  material,  having  been  awkwardly  cut  by  the  village  tailor,  who  came  an- 
nually to  my  &ther*8  to  prepare  the  wardrobe  for  the  whole  rustic  family.  The 
former  difficulty  was  so  far  surmounted  as  to  save  me  from  future  mortification ; 
the  latter,  which  did  not  depend  upon  any  efforts  of  my  own,  was  only  sur- 
mounted by  my  early  fiiUing  into  debt  to  the  accomplished  tailors  of  Schenec- 
tady ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  many  and  serious  woes.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  third  difficulty.  I  conceived  a  desire,  not  merely  to  acquire  my 
lessons,  but  to  understand  them  as  well  I  had  not  yet  learned  either  to 
•aspect,  or  to  be  suspected  of,  dishonor,  finding,  in  my  Latin  author,  passages 
too  obscure  to  be  solved  unaided,  I  went  fl'eely,  though  meekly,  to  the  tutor, 
and  obtained  his  assistance  during  the  study-hours.  Soon  afterward  the  leading 
members  of  the  class,  with  the  support  of  the  rest,  determined  to  oblige  the 
accomplished  tutor  to  give  them  shorter  lessons,  i^d  more  frequent  holidays. 
They  attempted  to  effect  this  by  throwing  asafcetida  on  the  heated  stove,  and, 
when  this  proceeding  failed,  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  standing  behind  the 
tutor,  pulled  him  by  the  hair.  Of  course  he  found  out  the  offenders,  and  of 
course  they  were  punished.  The  whole  class  suspected  an  informer ;  and  who 
oould  the  informer  be  but  myself  who  excelled  them  all  in  the  recitations,  who 
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reAised  to  go  into  the  general  meetiiig;  and  who  waa  seen  cUuly  going  to  and 
ftom  the  tutor^s  room  npon  aome  errand  unexpUSned  7  Thia^  I  think,  waa  mj 
firat  experience  of  partisan  excitements  I  need  not  say  that  I  never  afterward 
offended  my  daaBmates  hy  aeeking  to  obtain  apecial  inatmction  or  aid-  from  my 
teacbem 

[Mr.  Seward  put  himaelf  into  a  position  of  inauboidination  iowarde  his  tutor, 
the  distinguished  and  learned  Wayland,  afterward  President  of  Brown  Uniyer- 
•ity,  out  of  which  Dr.  Nott  extricated  him ;  bat  the  dKOcolty  with  his  father, 

» 

growing  out  of  his  getting  in  debt  fiir  better  clothes  than  his  yillage  tailor  could 
make,  led  to  his  leaving  college^  without  permiaaion,  in  Jan.,  1819,  and  going 
to  Georgia,  took  charge  of  an  acadeo^^  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money 
enough  to  pay  hia  tailor^s  bill,  and  the  expenass  for  exdusions^  and  loana  to 
more  impecunious  classmates.] 

Ebcperinnce  as  a  Teacher, 

[Landing  at  Savannah,  the  earnest  student  pushed  his  way  up  to  Augusta, 
where  his  companion  found  employment  in  the  academy.]  I  proceeded  by 
stage-coach  as  far  as  it  went,  and  then  hired  a  gig,  which  landed  me  at  Mount 
Zion,  in  a  society  that  had  lately  been  founded  there  by  immigrants  fix>m 
Orange  County,  to  whom  I  was  knowa  They  were  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Bev.  Dr.  Beman,  who  afterward  became  ao  distinguished  a  preacher  at  Troy,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Here  I  rested  one  or  two  daya^  while  my  linen  was 
washed ;  and  then„  no  longer  able  to  hire  a  conveyance,  I  took  the  road  on  foot 
for  a  journey  thirty  miles,  more  or  less,  to  Eatonton,  the  capital  town  of  Put- 
nam County.  Farmers,  there  called  *  Crackers,'  cheerfully  gave  me  a  lift  as  I 
overtook  them  on  the  way,  and  shared  their  provisions  with  me.  Arriving  at 
the  town  late  at  night,  and  weary,  I  was  shown  into  a  large  ballroom,  which  I 
found  filled  with  long  rows  of  cotS|  one  of  which  was  assigned  to  roe.  My  re-  * 
flections  in  the  morning  were  by  no  means  cheerHil.  Inquiring  of  the  tavern- 
keeper,  I  learned  that  the  academy  which  I  was  looking  for  was  in  a  new 
settlement,  ten  miles  distant  I  wa^  to  make  that  journey  with  only  nine 
shillings  and  sixpence.  New  York  currency,  in  hand,  after  paying  my  reckoning. 
The  shirt  I  wore,  of  course,  was  soiled  with  the  wear  of  travel,  and  the  light 
cravat  I  wore  was  worse.  I  invested  eight  shillings  in  a  neckcloth,  which  con- 
cealed the  shirt-bosom,  and  with  the  one  and  sixpence  remaining  I  resumed 
my  journey. 

Arriving  at  a  country  storey  standing  at  the  cross-roads,  after  walking  eight 
mOes,  I  came  to  a  rest,  communicated  the  news  which  I  had  received  at  Eaton- 
ton,  and  in  return  was  enlightened  with  the  merchant's  news  of  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  l^e  Union,  then  under  debate  in  Congress,  and  with  what  was 
more  directly  to  my  own  purpose,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  planters  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  who  had  founded  the  new  academy  of  which  I  was  in 
search.  I  was  directed  to  Mr.  Ward,  whose  liouse  was  distant  two  miles  and 
a  hal^  as  the  person  to  whom  I  should  apply.  Going  a  mile  and  a  half  through 
the  woods,  I  became  both  huogry  and  thirety,  and  quite  too  weary  to  go  iarther. 
A  double  cottage,  built  of  logs,  that  is  to  say,  a  log-house  of  one  story,  with 
two  rooms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  invited  me.  It  was  new,  its  windows 
were  without  glass,  and  ita  chimney  not  yet  '  topped  out  ;*  but  manifestly  it 
waa  occupied,  because  domestic  utensils  lay  about  the  doorway,  and  the  blanket 
which  aerved  for  a  door  was  drawn  up.    I  found  there  a  lady,  yet  youthftil,  and 
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handsome  as  she  was  refined,  with  her  two  small  children.  The  owner  of  the 
house  was  Dr.  Iddo  Ellis,  a  physician,  who  had  emigrated  there  only  a  year  or 
two  before  from  Aabum,  New  Yoric,  and  his  wiJb  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rer. 
Hr.  Phelps,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  that  place.  The  doctor  soon  came 
home,  and  it  was  immediately  made  known  to  me  that  a  visitor  who  had  just 
come  (torn  the  yidnity  of  their  ancient  home  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  nirtber, 
although  he  might  (are  better  than  in  their  homble  and  unfurnished  cottaga 
Of  course,  I  stopped  there,  and  during  the  eyening  told  my  hospitable  enter, 
tainers  of  my  Journey  and  its  object,  giving  the  explanation  that  I  was  impatient 
to  begin  the  work  of  life  in  tiie  new  and  attractiye  field  which  they  had  found. 
The  house  had  no  partitions,  bat  I  had  a  separate  apartment  for  sleepy  which 
was  easily  made  by  suspending  a  coverlid  from  tlte  beam  to  the  floor. 

After  an  early  breakfiist,  the  doctor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  trusteea^ 
which  I  could  attend,  at  eleven  o*ck>ck.  They  were  five  In  number.  IC^jor 
William  Alexander,  of  the  mlliti%  a  genial  planter,  was  president ;  William 
Turner,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was'secretary ;  and  Dr.  Ellis  diief  debater. 
The  matter  of  my  introductton  Was  promptly  disposed  of.  My  traveling  associ- 
ate, who,  while  we  were  yet  in  college,  had  accepted  the  call  to  this  academy, 
had  obtained  a  more  distinguished  situation  at  Augusta,  and  had  recommended 
me.  Dr.  Ellis  spoke  kindly  of  the  impression  which  my  brief  acquaintance 
with  him  had  made.  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  had  a  better  academic  education 
than  the  rest,  asked  me  a  few  general  questions ;  and  then  Colonel  Alexander 
announced  that  the  board  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  examination 
Ihrther.    I  withdrew,  that  the  board  might  consider. 

If  erer  mortal  youth  was  struck  dumb  by  pleasant  surprise^  I  was  that  youth, 
when  William  Turner,  Esq.,  rose  before  me,  six  feet  high,  grave  and  dignified, 
and  made  me  this  speech  :  '  Mr.  Seward,  the  trustees  of  Union  Academy  have 
examined  yon,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  you  are  qualified  to  assume 
the  charge  of  the  new  institution  they  have  founded.  They  have  desisted  fhmi 
tliat  examination  because  they  have  found  that  you  are  better  able  to  examine 
them  than  they  are  to  examine  you.  The  trustees  desire  to  employ  you,  but 
they  fear  that  they  are  unable  to  make  yon  such  a  proposition  as  your  abilities 
deserve.  The  school  is  yet  to  be  begun,  and  with  what  success,  of  courae,  they 
do  not  know.  The  highest  oflbr  that  they  feel  able  to  make  is  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  the  year,  with  board  in  such  of  their  houses  as  yon  may  choose,  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  the  academy  will 
not  be  finished  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  you  will  be  without  employ- 
ment Wo  will  compensate  you  for  that  delay  by  furnishing  you  a  horse  and 
carriage,  in  which  you  can  travel  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  interval 
of  rest,  you  will  board  among  us  without  diarge.' 

[Mr.  Seward's  experiences  as  a  teacher  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a 
beginning  before  it  closed.  His  parents,  informed  of  his  sudden  departure  fVom 
Schenectady,  made  diligent  inquiries  for  him,  and  a  letter  from  his  mother  and 
sister,  written  in  a  state  of  distraction,  brought  the  son  back  to  college,  but  not 
till  ho  had  opened  his  sdiool,  and  installed  his  successor.  He  returned  to 
Sdienectady,  joined  his  own  dass  in  its  senior  year,  and  graduated,  but  not 
without  new  trials  which  are  thus  described  by  himself.] 

A  new  state  of  things,  however,  had  occurred  during  the  year  of  my  absence 
flrom  college.    Previously  to  that  events  the  students  from  the  North  and  the 
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South  miDgled  proroiscuoaslj  and  lived  barmoDioasIj  together.  Tlie  great  de- 
bate of  the  Miiisoari  Compromise,  which  occurred  during  the  year,  faintly 
disclosed  to  the  public  the  line  of  alienation  upon  which,  forty  years  afterward, 
the  great  civil  war,  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  was  contested.  Union 
College,  during  that  year,  received  a  large  accession  of  students  who,  even  at 
that  early  day,  had  become  known  as  '  Southerners.'  Previous  to  their  coming, 
the  students  were  divided  between  two  literary  societies,  secret  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  the  one  *the  Philomathean,'  the  other  'the  Adelphic,' 
which  were  nearly  coeval  with  the  college  itsel£  Of  these,  the  Philomathean 
was  the  larger  and  more  popular,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  by  a  year  or  two,  the 
more  ancient.  I  belonged  to  the  Adelpbic^  which,  at  that  time,  consoled  itself 
for  inferiority  of  numbers  by  pretensions  to  superior  scholarship.  The  South- 
erners, on  their  arrival  at  the  college,  had  joined  the  Philomathean,  but  soon 
afterward  bad  complained  of  oppression,  seceded  and  organised  a  third  (and,  of 
course,  exclusive)  society,  under  the  name  of  'Delphian  Institute,'  which  new 
society  was  improvidently  sanctioned  by  the  faculty. 

This  division  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  not  unnaturally,  agitated  the 
Adelphic,  leading  members  of  which  anticipated  an  increase  of  their  own 
strength  from  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  and  prestige  of  their  great  rival, 
the  Philomathean.  The  agitation  drew  into  discussion,  not  at  all  the  question 
of  slavery,  but  the  relative  merits  of  Southern  and  Northern  society.  It 
seemed  to  be  believed  by  both  parties  that  the  opinions  I  should  express,  after 
having  had  a  six  months'  experience  in  the  South,  would  carry  weight  The 
Philomatheans  claimed  my  sympathy  on  the  ground  of  the  character  I  had  es- 
tablished for  independence.  The  Adelphic  sympathizers  with  the  seceders 
claimed  my  adhesion  on  the  ground  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  to  which  1  be- 
longed, and  which  had  crowned  me  with  all  its  little  honors.  Thus  at  that 
early  day,  before  my  educational  course  was  ended,  I  stood  upon  the  threshold . 
of  national  politics.  I  promptly  decided  that  the  Southern  secession  was  un- 
justifiable and  disloyal  to  the  institution  and  the  country,  while  I  made  due 
acknowledgments  of  the  hospitable  and  chivalrous  character  of  the  South. 
This  decision  brought  me  into  direct  conflict  with  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Adelphic  Society.  They  caused  me  to  be  indicted  and  arraigned  for  some 
offense  against  the  institution,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  remember,  but  the 
punishment  for  which  was  expulsion.  The  college  honors,  whatever  they 
might  be,  lay  beyond  that  preliminary  trial.  I  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  met  the  charge  with  such  proofii  as  I  could  command.  I  addressed  the 
society,  but  without  any  previous  canvass  of  my  judges.  I  spoke  alone  in  self- 
defense,  and,  when  I  closed,  I  asserted  that  I  did  not  then  know  the  opinion  of 
any  member ;  that  even  if  the  decision  was  one  of  expulsion,  I  should  never 
inquire  how  any  member  of  the  society  bad  cast  his  vote ;  that  I  disdained  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  summing  up  of  my  accusers,  as  well  as  the  debate 
preliminary  to  the  final  vote.  With  this  speech  I  left  the  chamber.  An  hour 
or  two  afterward  there  was  a  rush  of  generous  young  men  into  the  antecham- 
ber where  I  sat  in  waiting.  I  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted.  An  election 
as  one  of  the  three  representatives  of  the  Adelphic  Society  who  were  to  speak 
on  commencement-day,  an  election  by  the  class  as  one  of  its  managers  for  that 
day,  and  finally  the  assignment  of  my  name  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  members  of  the  class  receiving  the  highest  honors  of  the  college^  easily  fol- 
lowed the  ill-considered  and  unsuccessAil  impeachment 
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A  review  at  this  daj  of  the  experience  of  this  1117  last  term  in  college  leaves 
me  in  doubt  upon  the  question  of  precocity.  Mj  diefd^cBuvre  in  the  Literary 
Society  was  an  essay  in  which  I  demonstrated  that  the  Erie  Canal  (then  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  De  Witt  Canton,  the  leader  of  the  political  party  in  the 
State  to  which  I  was  opposed)  was  an  impossibility^  and  that,  even  if  it  should 
be  successfully  constructed,  it  would  financially  ruin  the  State.  The  subject 
of  my  commencement  oration  was  *  The  Integrity  of  the  American  Union.' 

Commencement  in  July  was  signaiized  by  an  open  feud  between  the  Del- 
phians,  now  known  as  the  'Southerners,'  and  the  combined  Philomatheans  and 
Adelphics,  now  the  Northern  party.  The  class  separated  on  the  stage,  and  I 
think  it  was  not  until  thirty  yeaes  afterward  that  I  received  a  kind  recognition 
from  any  one  of  the  seceders. 

The  honors  of  the  class  were  reserved  lor  the  close  of  the  entire  academic 
course,  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  Competition  for  these  honors  began  at 
the  organization  of  the  freshman  class,  and  the  final  award  depended  upon  the 
smallest  number  of  failures  exhibited  in  recitations  during  the  entire  course. 
The  class  had  hardly  commenced  its  curriculum  before  candidates  appeared,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  presidential  election,  demanding,  prematurely,  a  division  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  suffrage  of  the  class.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspi- 
cion  that  the  partiality  of  the  faculty  was  to  be  won  by  servile  or  unmanly 
compliances  with  their  caprices.  However  that  might  be,  I  thought  I  discover- 
ed that  the  competitors  who  aspired  to  the  great  reward  came  to  exhibit  less  of 
sympathy  than  others  with  their  daasmates,  and  to  take  a  more  contracted 
view  of  Subjects  of  general  interest  In  short,  while  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  receive  the  honors  of  valedictorian,  I  doubted  very  much  whether  they 
were  to  be  desired  at  the  expense  o£  at  leasty  the  isolation  which  the  pursuit 
of  them  involved.  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  had  become  demoralized,  by 
sentiments  of  this  sort,  at  the  beginning  of  tl)e  junior  year,  but  I  was  brought 
to  a  serious  reconsideration  of  them,  when  it  was  finally  announced  that  the 
Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  of  the  United  States,  which  embraced  in  its  members 
all  the  eminent  philosophers,  scholars,  and  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  which 
had  already  three  branches— one  at  Harvard,  one  at  Yale,  and  one,  I  think,  at 
Dartmouth — bad  determined  to  establish  a  fourth  branch  at  Union  College,  and 
that  its  membership  would  be  conferred,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  upon  those 
only  of  the  junior  class  who  excelled  in  scholarship.  Ought  I  not  to  be  ambi- 
tious to  have  niy  name  enrolled  in  a  society  of  which  De  Wit  Clinton,  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  and  Dr.  Nott,  were  members  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  disgrace  to  be  left 
out  7  Besides,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  a  secret  society,  and  was  it  not  a  case 
of  laudable  pride  and  curiosity,  not  merely  to  acquire  great  secrets  of  science, 
but  to  hold  them  in  common  with  the  great  men  of  the  country  and  the  age  ? 
I  determined  to  make  a  trial.  My  room-mate  agreed  to  share  with  me  the  la- 
bors and  privations  of  it.  We  quitted  the  college  commons,  supplied  ourselves 
with  provisions  for  living  in  our  own  room  throughout  the  long  period  of  trial. 
We  rose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cooked  and  spread  our  own  meals, 
washed  our  own  dishes,  and  spent  the  whole  time  which  we  could  save  from 
prayers  and  recitations,  and  the  table,  in  severe  study,  in  which  we  unreserv- 
edly and  constantly  luded  each  other.  The  Ihiits  of  this  study  were  soon  seen 
in  our  work.  It  was  not  enough  for  us  to  solve  the  most  difficult  equation  in 
algebra  or  problem  of  Euclid  upon  the  blackboard,  but  we  went  through  them 
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without  the  use  of  lines  or  figures;  it  was  not  enough  for  us  to  read  Homer  or 
CScero,  translating  the  passages^  word  bj  word,  into  English,  but,  wlien  called 
iqx>n  to  recite,  we  closed  the  book,  and  recited  the  text  in  a  carefullj  prepared 
and  euphonious  Tersion.  Need  I  saj  that  w»  entered  the  great  society  without 
encountering  the  deadly  blackball  7 

Tlie  junior  year  closed  with  introdttciog  me  into  a  political  field,  much  broad- 
er than  that  of  the  college.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  had  been  advanced,  in  1816; 
to  the  Tice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  A  sdiism,  which  occurred  in  the 
same  election,  had  divided  the  Republican  party  into  two  sections:  at  the  head 
of  one  of  which  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  the  Govemor  of  the  State;  and  af 
the  head  of  tlie  other  was  Martin  Tan  Buren.  The  latter  foction,  despairing  of 
defeating  Goyemor  Clinton  in  the  election,  bad  nominated  the  popular  Vice- 
President  for  the  gubernatorial  office.  My  training  at  home  bad  prepared  me 
to  be  an  earnest  admirer  of  Tompkins,  and  of  course  hostile  to  Clinton.  Vioe- 
President  Tompkins,  at  the  request  of  his  party,  made  a  progress  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and,  in  'swinging  round  the  circle,*  came  to  Schenec- 
tady. He  had  a  reception  in  the  city,  which,  of  course,  was  a  party  one.  The 
Republican  students,  nicknamed  *  Buck-tails^*  thought  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  le- 
ceive  him  at  the  college.  Should  I  not  study  careftilly  the  first  pditical  speech 
I  was  to  make,  especially  when  that  speech  was  an  address  to  the  greatest  pat- 
riot and  statesman  whom  my  native  State  had  produced?  I  did  study  the 
speech,  and  I  did  make  it;  but^  like  many  other  well-studied  speeches,  made  to 
or  for  political  candidates  in  our  country,  this  efibrt  of  mine  '  fell  on  stony 
ground ;'  and,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  Republkian  students  of  Union  Col- 
lege, De  Witt  Clinton  was  re-elected  Qovemor  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric 

[Mr.  Seward  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  Bar,  in  the  law-office  of 
John  Duer,  and  John  Anthon,  of  New  York.]  The  young  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents in  New  York,  then  lees  numerous  than  now,  had  a  literary  society  called 
'The  New  York  Forum,'  in  which  they  in  private  tried  causes  as  a  mock  court; 
while  they  defrayed  their  expenses  by  the  sale  of  tickets  of  admission  to  their 
public  meetings,  in  which  they  recited  or  dedaimed  original  compositions.  I 
was  an  active  and  earnest  member  of  this  association.  It  was  useful  to  all  its 
members,  while  it  afibrded  me  one  experience  peculiarly  useful  to  myself.  Ear- 
lier than  I  can  remember  I  had  had  a  catarrhal  afi'ection,  which  had  left  my 
voice  husky  and  incapable  of  fi«e  intonation.  I  liad  occasion,  throughout  my 
college  course,  to  discover  that  I  waa  unsacoesBftil  in  declamation.  When  I 
came  to  deliver  my  own  compositions  in  competition  with  others,  they  received 
applauses  which  were  denied  to  me.  This  discouraged  me  as  a  writer.  The 
same  experience  continued  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  New  York  Forum.  A 
fellow  law-student,  who  very  soon  afterward  attained  distinction,  which  he  yet 
eigoys,  as  a  great  and  eloquent  divine,  always  carried  away  the  audience  by  his 
dedamation  in  these  debates.  He  assured  me  that  my  essays,  which  fell  upon 
the  audience  with  much  lees  efibct,  were  superior  in  merit  to  his  own,  and  gen- 
erously offered  me  a  chance  for  trial.  He  wrote  and  gave  to  me  the  best  essay 
he  could  produce;  and  I,  in  exchange,  gave  him  one  of  mine.  I  pronounced  bis 
speech  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  did  not  take  at  all.  He  followed  me  with  my 
speech,  and  I  think  Broadway  overheard  the  clamorous  applause  which  arose 
on  that  occasion  in  Washington  Hall. 

{3b  be  oonUnyed.) 
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THB  MATHEMATICAL  TBIP08. — ^FSOM  LATHAM*8  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Mathematical  Tripos  has  a  history ;  it  has  been  long  enough  in  pxisterce 
for  its  remote  and  indirect  effects  to  have  become  apparent,  and  for  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  remedies  which  were  applied  to  be  obeerved.  It  has  grown  up 
much  as  an  oivanism  may  be  supposed  to  bo  developed  in  the  course  of  ages ; 
we  shall  find  that  one  member  cfropped  off  when  it  ceased  to  be  wnnted,  and 
that  another  was  thrown  out  when  occasion  required.  These  chan<rea  were  in 
part  due  to  the  changes  in  the  external  conditions  which  had  to  be  fulfilled ; 
out  besides  this  they  were  in  part  due  to  the  effects  of  the  public  opinion  of 
a  hieUy  educated  body  of  teachers,  who  were  quick  to  mark  unhealthy  tendencies. 
If  U6  scheme  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  had  been  laid  down  once  for  all  on 
paper  like  that  of  the  Examiaation  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  it  would  have 
oeen  less  suitable  for  its  purpose ;  it  would  then  have  been  not  a  growth  but 
a  construction,  and  we  could  have  learnt  nothing  as  to  its  laws  of  development. 

Moreover  this  Examination  acquired  quite  early  in  the  present  century  a 
high  reputation  for  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
Lord  Macaulay  repeatedlif  pointed  out  the  correspondence  of  its  verdicts  with 
sucoesses  subsequently  rained  in  life,  and  his  remarks  have  attracted  much 
attention.  Li  awarding  Tdlowships  the  result  of  the  Tripos  has  been  allowed 
great  weight,  and  no  cdmplaints  have  been  heard  as  to  fairness. 

In  consequence,  when  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  bestowal  of  Govemment 
patronage,  the  public  caught  from  the  Mathematical  Tripos  the  idea  of  intro- 
audne  competitive  Examinations.  The  word  "competitive"  has  become  a 
technical  term,  and  must  be  rigorously  defined.  I  would  say  that  an  Examina- 
tion is  strictly  competitive  when  one  candidate  is  depressed  or  excluded  by 
the  superiority  of  another.  The  Mathematical  Tripos  is  competitive  in  point 
of  depressing,  not  of  excluding  The  place  of  a  candidate  in  a  class  is  affected 
by  the  number  of  those  who  do  better,  but  his  class  is  not  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  competitors ,  there  may  be  any  number  of  Wranglers,  Senior  Uptimes, 
and  Junior  Optimes,  provided  sufficient  candidates  reach  the  respective  stand- 
ards, which  are  approximately  fixed  by  tradition  The  Examination  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  competitive  in  both  ways.  The  names  are  placed  in 
order  of  merit,  certain  advantages  arise  from  position,  and  a  candidate,  however 
well  qualified  abso'utely,  is  unsuccessful  if  fifty  candidates  obtain  a  greater 
total  of  marks.  The  Oxford  Examihatious  are  not  competitive  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  I  mean  to  employ  the  term.  The  names  in  each  class  are  placed 
in  alphabetical  order.  We  hear,  indeed,  now  and  then  that  a  person  is  the 
"best  first^lasa  of  his  year,"  but  this  rests  only  on  nimor  As,  however,  a 
closer  discrimination  is  required  in  order  to  award  Fellowships,  the  public 
Examinations  at  Oxford  have  to  be  supplemented  by  subsequent  College  Ex- 
aminations, which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  competitive. 

It  was  owing  to  its  historical  origin  that  the  names  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  came  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  for  the  **  Tripos,"  as  we  shall  see, 
arooe  out  of  an  order  of  seniority  which  had  to  be  established  among  the  Bach- 
elors of  a  j^ear  in  order  to  determine  precedency  and  priority  of  claim  to 
certain  University  offices  We  shall  find  that  the  order  of  seniority  came 
more  and  more  to  depend  on  merit,  and  thereby  greater  credit  was  attached 
to  a  position.  Such  a  list  was  found  of  service  in .  estimating  the  merits  of 
candidates  for  Fellowships.  There  were  times  in  which  the  elections  to  college 
emoluments  were  not  only  affected  by  crown  influence  but  were  as  much 
exposed  to  the  action  of  jobbery  and  party  spirit  as  govemment  or  local  patron- 
aee  has  been  since  Those  who  had  it  at  heart  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
University  in  this  respect  pointed  to  the  "Tripos  list,"  as  it  was  called,  as 
furnishing  a  criterion  of  it^ative  merit  unaffected  byjpersonal  predilections, 
and  exposed  to  the  healthy  influence  of  publicity.  The  more  the  "Tripos 
list "  came  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  more  carefully  it  was  framed. 
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DKTXLOPMENT  OF  EXAM  III  ATIOV8. 

The  credit  of  orig^natlDg  the  Cambridge  system  of  examinations  beloiqss 
to  Rev.  John  Jebb,*  who  in  1773  presented  a  plan  of  **  an  annual  examina- 
tion in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
algebra,  without  respect  of  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners,  who  were  to 
be  subjected  to  a  second  examination  in  Locke* 9  Bn^iy  •»*  the  H>  n^i^  U  tier- 
itattd'iif/f  natural  philosophy,  and  modem  history  "—with  the  expectation  of 
support  from  Dr.  •  ooko,  of  Eling^s  College,  the  new  Vicc-Chanccllor.  Early 
in  177.i  lie  published  his  ^'Ruitarke  on  the  Mode  qf  Edwafu^i  in  the  XT'U<ereUy 
ef  ^Jatttbrtdgey  -Uha  Pionfor  its  Iti*proNment.**  In  Xay  of  the  same  year  he 
brought  his  scheme  before  the  Univereity,  whcu  ft  was  rejected  by  the 
Caput,  althouf^b  it  reccivod  support  from  several  of  the  prominent  Heads. 
In  tuly,  on  motion  of  the  Vice-  hancellor,  a  syndicate  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  which  reported  unfavorably.  But  the  author  of  the 
scheme  persevered  and  on  February  17, 1774,  a»  grace  was  drafted  by  him 
which  passed  the  two  Houses ;  for  tlio  oppointment  of  a  committee  **  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  academical  coarse  of  the 
university."*  The  syndics  appointed  offered  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embodying  Mr.  Jebb*s  plans.  All  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners 
admitted  thereafter,  and  all  pensioners  and  sizars  admitted  after  the  com- 
mencement in  1772,  are  declared  subject  to  one  public  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  and  payment  of 
examiners,  and  for  three  examinations,  and  for  the  classification  cif  the  best 
scholars  according  to  merit — expulsion  from  the  University  to  be  the  penalty 
for  any  absence  not  excused  The  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  Caput, 
but  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote  in  the  blockhood,  or  non-regent  house. 
The  movement  produced  much  excitement  and  several  pamphlets.  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Author  of  the  P:an  for  the  Eetohliehiment  ^  PMie  £&tamina(iofi«,'*  was  at- 
tributed to  the  head  of  Trinity  HaU,  and  '^An  ObeervaHan  on  the  Drtigti  ef 
E  tabtinbing  Annual  EiomhuUioihs  '*  by  Dr.  Powell,  of  St  John^s,  was  replied  to 
by  *«  Pri  cilia,*'  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jebb.  This  lady,  without  waiting  for  the 
**  new  era  of  woman's  rights,'*  asserted  and  exercised  her  right  divine  of  intel- 
lect and  knowledge  to  maintain  her  own  deliberately  formed  opinions,  and 
to  become  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  matters  literary  as  well  as  domestic. 
In  1766  (Feb.  3)  he  again  attempted  to  secure  a  g^ce  for  annual  examina- 
tions, but  the  measure  was  again  lost;  but  the  cause  itself  was  not  lost,  only 
its  triumph  was  postponed. 

Not  harmonizing  entirely  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
following  the  advice  of  his  brother,  he  resigned  his  clerical  functions,  to 
practise  medicine.  Locating  in  Craven  street,  London,  he  attended  the  lect- 
ures of  Dr.  Hunter  and  other  London  physicians,  received  a  diploma  as  Doc- 
tor of  Physic  from  St  Andrew's  University,  and  was  admitted  licentiate  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  June,  1777.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  PriesUy  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  DodriM  ef  Phiilo9ophieeil  NeeetsUy.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1780  he  proposed  (  harles 
James  Fox  as  candidate  for  Westminster,  and  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  his 
policy  until  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  in  178S.    He  died  March  2, 1786. 

^  Son  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Dean  of  Cashel,  bom  in  I'M,  and  admitted  pensioner  of 
Peierhonse.  Cambridge,  in  1764,  recond  wrangler  in  I'ifiT,  members*  pr  xeman  in  17S6, 
and  lellow  in  1761,  was  moderator  in  1708-8,  taior  in  1761-6,  lecturer  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  1766.  In  1771  he  labored  to  abrofcate  the  rale  rconiring 
snbflcnptton  to  the  thir  y  nine  art  ides  on  admission  to  the  degree  of  B  A.,  sua  other 
movements  in  the  same  direction  were  said  **  to  be  forged  on  ICr.  Jebb*s  a'  viL'*  He 
wa«  a  retormer  of  University  abases  and  eoclesisstieiu  illlberallties  genemllv.  After 
laborinfl;  ceveral  years  to  set  bis  pcheme  for  examinations  oArially  recognised,  and 
acheiviBg  only  defeat  and  personal  unpopularity,  In  1776  he  left  Cambridge. 
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KXAKIHATIOHS    AVD  XZmOI0t8  IIT  177B. 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  literary  discipline  at  Cambridge,  preparatory 
to  the  conf  erring  of  the  Art  Degree  of  Arte,  is  taken  from  "  ififmarJbct^Nm  the 
JPrneni  JiodB  of  Bdneation  in  the  UnmnUy  of  Cmnbridgf,  with  a  proposal  for  its 
improvement  by  Rev.  John  Jebb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Bt  Peter's  College,  177S.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January,  one  of  the  Proctor's  servants 
goes  round  to  eveiy  college  in  the  University  (Trinity  Hall  and  King's  College 
excepted),  and  requires  a  li^-t  of  the  rtudent^  who  in  the  sub  eqnent  Januaiy 
intend  to  ofTer  themselves  a4  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  name •  of  the  students  being  thus  collected,  are  delivered  to  one  of  the 
two  Moderators,  who  transcribes  them  into  a  boolc,  for  purpose i  which  will 
be  presently  explained. 

These  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  afternoon,  for  five  day^  in  the  week 
duriae  term  time;  the  Moderator  appearing  a  little  before  two,  and  fre- 
quently continuing  in  the  school  ^  till  the  docK  strikes  four. 

Upon  the  first  nondav  after  the  commencement  of  the  January  term,  the 
Moderator,  whose  turn  it  is  to  preside,  gives  written  notice  to  one  of  the 
students  in  his  list,  that  It  i^'hi  ^  pleasure  he  bhould  appear  in  the  tchools  as  a 
disputant  on  that  day  fortnight. 

This  per  on,  who  is  now  called  the  Reuxmdmt^  in  a  few  honrs  after  he  has 
received  the  summons,  waits  upon  the  Mo«1erator  with  three  propositions  or 
questions;  the  truth  of  which  he  is  to  maintain  against  the  objections  of 
any  three  "indents  of  the  same  year,  whom  the  Moderator  shall  think  proper 
to  nominate,  and  who  on  this  occa  ion  are  called  Opponents. 

The  questions,  propo  ed  by  the  Respondent,  are  written  upon  four  separate 
papers,  according  to  a  form,  of  which  the  following  is  a  s^clmen: 

Q.  8. 

IfanetmprlmarUretUtenturinorbUUeuUviaraivUafy 
MMaprlmarUBeteeeundaHaphaniomefuieompoee^ 
Meete  eiaiuU  LoekUie  de  qwaUaiibm  eorpontm,  JSeip.  Jim.  \0mo. 

At  the  bottom  of  three  of  these  papers  the  Moderator  writes  the  name  of 
a  student,  whom  he  thinlu  capable  of  opposing  the  questions  of  the  Respon- 
dent, with  the  words,  OippomenHnm  pHmHe,  ueundue,  or  ter^KS,  denoting  the 
order  in  which  th«  Opponents  are  to  appear. 

One  of  these  papers  is  rent  to  each  Opponent;  and  from  that  which  re- 
mains, the  Moderator,  at  his  leisure,  transcribes  the  que«tion-<,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  Respondent  and  Opponent*,  into  his  book. 

When  one  Moderator  has  thus  given  out  the  exercise  for  a  week,  he  send) 
the  book  to  the  other,  who  proceeds  according  to  the  same  method,  and  then 
returns  the  book  to  his  colleague. 

The  fortnight  of  pr^>aration  being  expired,  the  Respondent  appears  in  the 
schools;  he  ascends  the  rostrum,  and  reads  a  Latin  di-sertatlon,  called  with 
Ui  a  the  1%  upon  any  one  of  the  three  questions  he  thlidu  proper ;  the  Mod- 
erator attending  in  his  place 

As  soon  as  uie.  Respondent  has  finished  hi^  thesis,  which  generally  take i 
ten  minutes  in  the  reading,  the  Moderator  calls  upon  the  firr*t  Opponent  to 
appear.  He  immediately  ascends  a  rostrum  oppo-ite  to  the  Respondent,  and 
proposes  his  art/»tmeni*  t^^nst  the  questions  In  syllogistlcal  form. 

Eight  arguments  each  con  i  ting  of  three  or  four  syllogisms,  are  brought 
np  by  the  first  Opponent,  five  by  the  second,  and  three  by  the  third. 

When  the  exercise  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  logic,  the  disputation  Insensibly  ^]ide8  Into  free  and  unconfined 
debate;  the  Moderator  in  ttie  meanUme  explaining  the  argument  of  the 
Opponent,  when  neces  ary;  restraining  both  parties  from  wandering  from 
the  subject ;  and  frequently  adding  at  the  close  of  each  argument  his  own 
determination  upon  the  point  in  dispute. 

The^e  exercises  are  improving ;  and  are  often  performed  with  great  spirit. 
But  many  persons  of  good  judgment,  observing  with  pain  the  unclossical 
Latin,  frequently  uttered  by  the  student  upon  these  occa  ions,  have  main- 
tained, that  the  knowledge  of  that  language  i«  not  promoted  by  the  present 
method  of  dl  pntatlon ;  and  have  delivered  It  as  their  opinion,  that  the-c 
exerci'<e8  shonld  be  held  In  Engll  h.  In  order  to  their  absolute  perfection. 

The  three  Opponents,  having  in  their  turn*  exhausted  their  whole  flock  of 

Xraents  are  dismissed  by  the  Moderator  In  their  order,  with  such  a  com- 
ent,  as  In  his  estimation  they  deserve ;  and  the  exercise  closes  with  the 
diMmision  of  the  Re  pondent  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Moderator,  upon  his  return  to  his  chambers,  records  the  merit  of  the 
disputants  by  marks,  set  oppo  Ite  to  their  respective  names, 
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This  exercise,  with  the  prepwatloii  tor  the  rnbeeanent  examiiuttioa  in 
January,  appears  to  be  mfflcieDt  employment  for  the  la-t  year;  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  is  BO  alarmin^f  that  the  stndent,  after  two  years  and  a 
quarter's  residence,  during^  which  time  no  proof  whatever  of  his  proficient 
is  required,  frequently  »eeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  or  disgrace,  bv  commenc- 
ingfeUow  commoner,  or  by  declaring  his  intention  of  proceeding  in  civil  law. 

These  exercises  being  duly  performed,  the  Vice-chancellor  appoint^  three 
days,  in  the  b<^nnin^  of  the  January  term,  for  the  examination  of  the 
Quttiioniat*:  this  being  the  appellation  of  the  students  during  the  la  t  six 
weeks  of  their  preparation. 

The  Moderators,  t>ome  davs  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  preerlbed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  student  into  divi  ions 
of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  according  to  their  performance  in  the  schools,  with  a 
view  to  the  ensuing  examination. 

Upon  the  first  of  the  appointed  days,  at  ^ht  o^dock  in  the  morning,  the 
stuoents  enter  the  senate  hou-e,  preceded  hy  alia  ter  of  Arts  from  eaeh 
college,  who  on  this  occaidon  is  caned  the  Fathtr  of  the  college  to  which  he 
belongs. 

After  the  Proctors  have  called  over  the  names,  each  of  the  Moderators 
sends  for  a  division  of  the  students;  th^  sit  wiUi  him  round  a  table,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper  before  them ;  he  enters  upon  his  talk  of  examination, 
and  does  not  dismiss  the  set  till  the  hour  is  expired.  This  examination  has 
now  for  some  year«  been  held  in  the  Engli  h  language. 

The  examination  Is  varied  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  students.  Hie 
Moderator  generallv  begin «  with  propo-ing  some  question «  from  the  six 
books  of  Imclid,  plane  trigonometar,  and  we  first  rules  of  algebra.  If  any 
person  fails  in  an  answer,  the  question  goes  to  the  next.  From  the  elements 
of  mathematics  a  transition  is  made  to  Uie  four  branches  of  philosophy,  vli.. 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  apparent  astronomy,  and  optics,  a-t  explained 
in  the  works  of  Cotes,  Helsliam,  Rutherford,  Keil,  Long,  Madaurin,  and 
Smith  If  the  Moderator  finds  the  »et  of  Qnestionlsto  under  examination 
capable  of  answering  him,  he  proceeds  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of 
Euclid,  conic  sections,  spherical  trigonometry,  the  higher  parts  of  algebra, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  Prfncipla.  Having  closed  the  pbilosophlcal  examina- 
tion, he  sometimes  asks  a  few  questions  In  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Hunan  Un- 
derstanding, Butler*  B  Analogy,  or  (^larke's  Attributes.  But  as  the  highest 
academical  distinctions  are  invariably  given  to  tlie  best  proficients  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  phlloso^y,  a  very  superficial  knowledge  in  morality  aad 
metaphysics  will  suffice. 

When  the  division  under  examination  is  one  of  the  higher  classes,  problems 
are  also  proposed,  with  which  the  student  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
Senate  House,  and  returns  with  his  solution  upon  paper  to  the  Moderator, 
who  at  his  leisure  compares  it  with  the  solutiona  of  4»ther  students,  to  whom 
the  same  problems  have  been  proposed. 

The  extraction  of  roots,  the  arithmetic  of  surds,  the  various  kinds  <  f 
equations,  as  treated  of  in  the  algebra  of  Saunderson  and  Maclaurin,  togf^her 
with  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  as  delivered  by  Lyons,  Simpson,  Emerson,  and 
Newton,  generally  form  the  subject  matter  of  these  problems. 

When  the  clock  strikes  nine,  the  Qnestionists  are  dismissed  to  breakfast : 
they  return  at  half -past  nine,  and  stay  till  eleven ;  they  sro  in  again  at  half- 
past  one,  and  stay  uU  three ;  and  lastly,  they  return  at  half -past  three,  and 
stay  till  five. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  the  same  upon  the  subsequent  day. 

On  the  third  day  thev  are  finally  dismissed  at  eleven. 

During  Uie  hours  of  attendance,  every  division  is  twice  examined  in  form, 
once  by  each  of  the  Moderators,  who  are  engaged  for  the  whole  time  in  this 
employments 

As  the  Qaestlonists  are  examined  in  divisions  of  only  six  or  eight  at  a 
time,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  number  is  engaged  at  any  particular 
hours  with  the  Moderators :  and,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  further  esan.- 
inatlon,  much  time  would  remain  unemployed. 

Hut  the  Moderator's  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  csadidates  forms  the 
least  material  part  of  the  examination. 

The  Fat  hern  of  the  respective  colleges,  zealou'  for  the  credit  of  the  societies 
of  which  they  are  the  guardians,  are  incessantly  employed  In  examining  those 
students  who  appear  most  likely  to  contest  the  palm  ox  glory  with  their  sons. 

This  part  of  the  process  is  as  follows : 

The  F*ifher  of  a  college  takes  the  student  of  a  different  college  aside,  and, 
sonietimcs  for  nn  hour  and  a  half  t  srether,  strictly  examines  him  in  every 
part  of  mathematici  and  philosophy,  which  he  professes  to  have  read« 
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» 

After  he  hath  from  this  examination  formed  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
■tadettt*8  abiUUes  and  acquired  knowledge,  he  makes  a  report  of  his  abeolate 
or  comparative  merit  to  the  Moderators,  and  every  other  FiUher  who  shall 
ask  him  the  question. 

Besides  the  FUh^ti^  all  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Doctors,  of  whatever  faculty 
they  be,  have  the  liberty  of  examining  whom  they  please;  and  they  also 
report  the  event  of  each  trial  to  every  person  who  fliall  make  the  Inquiry. 

The  M  iderators  and  baih^rt  meet  al  breakfast,  and  at  dinner.  From  the 
yariety  of  reports,  taken  in  connection  with  their  own  examination,  the 
former  are  enabled,  about  the  close  of  the  second  dsy,  so  far  to  settle  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  candidates,  as  to  agree  upon  the  names  of  four 
and  twenty,  who  to  them  appear  most  deserving  of  being  distinguished  hy 
marks  of  academical  approbation. 

These  four  and  twenty  are  recommended  to  the  Proctors  for  their  private 
examinatiiin,  and  if  approved  by  them,  and  no  reason  appears  s^ainst  such 
placing  of  them  from  any  subsequent  Inquiry,  tlieir  names  are  set  down  in 
two  divisions  accordl3£  to  that  order  in  which  they  deserve  to  stand — are 
afterwards  printed — and  read  over  upon  a  solemn  day  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  the  assembled  university. 

The  names  of  the  twelve,  who  in  the  cour  e  of  the  examination  appear 
next  in  desert,  are  also  printed,  and  are  read  over  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor  and  the  a-isembled  university,  upon  a  day  suttsequent  to  the 
former. 

Four  additional  names  are  generally  Inserted  in  the  former  list  (which  is 
called  the  list  of  the  Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes^  at  the  di  cretion  of  the 
Vlce-Chancenor,  two  Proctors,  and  the  senior  R^ent ;  and  the  numbers  are 
sometimes  varied,  from  a  regard  to  accidental  circumstances.  In  the  latter 
list,  or  that  of  Junior  Optlm'es,  the  number  of  twdve  is  almost  constantly 
adhered  to. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  tkiat  no  student  can  be  a  candidate  for  the  medals 
annually  given  by  the  Chancellor  for  the  encouragement  of  classical  learning, 
unle  s  his  name  appears  In  the  former  of  these  Hots 

The  students,  who  appear  to  have  merited  neither  praise  nor  eensure,  pass 
unnoticed ;  while  those,  who  have  taken  no  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  examination,  and  have  appeared  wiUi  discredit  In  the  schools,  arc  distin- 
guished by  particular  tokens  of  disgrace. 

The  advantages  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  examination  are  so  obvious, 
ttiat  this  account  of  it  needs  no  comment  It  Is  only  to  be  lamented  that 
merit  In  mathematics  and  philosophy  should  be  rewarded,  so  much  to  the 
exclusion  of  everv  other  kind  of  literary  Improvement 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  if  a  Fellow  CooxnoDer  l^  candidate 
for  a  degree,  he  is  excused,  for  what  reaon  I  eannot  eay,  from  the  necessity 
bf  performing  exerel«eln  the  public  schools. 

Many  attempts  haye  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  Moderators  to 
remove  the  present  Imperfections  In  our  course ;  but  the  event  hath  shown 
that  the  evil  in  question  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  exeition  of  a  superior 
authority. 

The  author  of  the  above  account  ^Bcv.  John  Jebb)  was  abundantly  com- 
petent from  vigor  of  intellect  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  University 
to  speak  with  authority,  as  to  what  was  actually  done  at  Cambridge,  and  to 
be  heeded  In  what  he  should  suggest  for  the  advancement  of  Its  studies.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  Dublin  University,  and  Pembroke  College 
(Cambridge)  where  he  became  second  wranglor,  fellow,  and  tutor  of  his 
college  for  fifteen  years,  and  moderator  five  tiines.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  scholar,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  the  latter. 
In  his  'Bemarks*  on  the  existing  (1773)  mode  of  Education,  be  dweUs  on 
the  absence  of  motives  to  diligence  to  withstand  the  dangerous  temptations 
which  await  the  young  student  at  his  first  entrance  on  Academical  life. 
"At  this  time  it  should  be  our  peculiar  care  to  confirm  the  habits  of  applica- 
tion, gained  in  preparatory  Feminarles,  by  a  more  extensive  exercise  of  the 
emulative  affections,  and  fruits  of  a  more  Important  kind;  yet,  strange  as  it 
must  appear,  no  evidence  is  required  of  the  student^s  proficiency  in  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  custom  of  the  university,  until  the  time  of  his 
appearance  as  a  disputant  in  the  public  schools.    Thus  the  first  years  of  res- 
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Idence  are  generally  gpent  in  indolence  and  extravagance ;  and  the  last  in  an 
obstinate  conrae  of  labors,  that  enfeeble  the  mental  powers  of  the  Btudent, 
and  freqn^'ntly  destroy  his  health. 

**  Nor  is  the  partiality,  afforded  to  one  particular  branch  of  stndy  by  the 
custom  of  the  University,  less  reprehensible.  Beneficial  and  necessary  as 
the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy  is,  it  should  not 
entirely  engross  the  youthful  mind,  whose  inquiries  ought  to  be  directed 
also  to  metaphysical  and  moral  truth.  To  excel  in  just  sentiment  and  ex- 
pressive diction,  the  student  must  direct  his  view  to  the  finished  composi- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome;  yet,  excepting  the  encouragements  given  by  the 
Chancellor  and  University-members,  classical  merit  is  altogether  disregarded. 
The  study  of  history  aUo,  that  pleasing  monitor, 'Which  affords  the  mo  t  im- 
portant lessons  for  the  conduct  of  life,  is  not  sufficiently  eacouraged. 

**  And,  to  sum  up  the  mattet*  of  complaint  in  a  few  words,  a  most  every  val- 
uable attainment  is  defrauded  of  its  proper  portion  of  praise;  while  those 
honorary  distinctions,  which  ought  to  bo  the  reward « of  successful  labors  In 
every  branch  of  useful  literature,  and  which,  if  Judiciously  distributed, 
would  fix  the  fervent  attention  of  youth  to  each  important  object  of  pur- 
suit, are,  at  present,  dispensed,  with  a  culpable  partiality,  in  favor  of  th^ 
proficients  in  one  particular  division  of  the  sciences.  The  consequences  are 
such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take  place;  the  academic  changei 
the  seat  of  his  residence  for  scenes  which  demand  accomplishments  of  n 
different  nature  from  those,  to  which  glory  and  profit  are  annexed  within  tht 
walls  of  Cambrldice— his  acquisitions  appear  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-ciUzens— and  he  therefore  either  resigns  himself  to  despondency,  oi 
seeks  for  happiness  in  the  gratifications  of  a  dissipated  lire.  To  inspire  a 
continuous  and  all-pervading  motive  and  stimulus  he  proposed  an 

Annual  Meamination  in  Et^ry  Study, 

Let  an  ^huMminntfon  of  afl  the  nndeiigreduates,  ranged  according  to  theik 
standing  in  the  Universitv,  be  an»*uat  y  held  in  the  Senate-house,  m  the  Iflay 
term,  a  little  before  the  time  of  its  division. 

Let  the  subject-matter  of  this  examination  be  the  Taw  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations,  <  hronology.  History,  Classics,  ^lathematics.  Metaphysics^  and 
Philosophy  natural  and  moral;  and  let  no  person  in  t^ioLa  yupiUari  be  per- 
mitted to  plead  his  order,  as  an  exemption  from  attending. 

Let  the  Classic  Authors,  and  portions  of  History,  which  shall  appear  most 
deserving  of  academical  attention,  be  previously  settled  by  those  persons 
whom  the  Univeraity  shall  delegate  for  this  purpose ;  and  pu  licly  given  out 
each  year,  as  the  course  prescribed  for  examination  in  the  year  which  fol- 
lows ;  and  let  honorary  rewards  be  dispensed  to  those  students  who  shall 
distinguish  themselves  in  each  division. 

And,  more  particularly,  let  the  portions  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy, 
which  are  intended  to  bo  the  subject  of  each  examination,  be  limited  with 
precision ;  with  a  view  of  reducing,  within  due  bounds,  the  application  to  a 
study,  which,  however  useful,  has  of  late  eng^ssed  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  studerit. 

The  more  powerfully  to  invite  our  academical  youth  to  aim  at  excelling  in 
X^tin  or  En^ish  composition,  let  the  donation  of  books  of  the  most  elegant 
editions,  eniDelllshed  with  the  arms  of  the  University,  and  inscriptions  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  be  superadded  to  those  merely  honorary  distinctions 
which  the  University  shall  propose  a-*  inducements  to  literary  improvement. 

I^et  not  the  membere  of  that  Royal  Foundation,  which  has  always  been 
conspicuously  eminent  with  respeci  to  classical  merit,  any  longer  be  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the  display  of 
every  valuable  attainment 

And  in  the  examination  preceding  that  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  Arts, 
let  not  improvements  in  sacred  literature  remain  without  their  share  of  praise. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  course  should,  in  any  respect,  interfere  witli  the 
statutable  exercise  of  the  University;  nor  that  it  should  supersede,  but  be 
rather  preparatory  to,  the  more  important  examination  for  Uie  Bachelor's 
degree. 
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Code  of  Rogulaiiong  of  1779,  and  Change*, 

The  ooarse  of  proceedings  for  the  B  A.  d^j^e,  which  has  just  heen  related, 
had  gradatilly  grown  ud,  and  the  regulations  rested  on  a  traditional  but  well- 
understood  practice.  Dr.  Jebb's  proposed  changes  attiactcd  the  attention  of 
the  University  to  the  state  of  the  Examinations,  and  in  1779  a  code  of  regu- 
lations was  ^rawn  up.  The  general  purport  of  this  code  was  to  warriint  hj 
l^;istation  what  had  hitherto  rested  on  custom,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  con- 
tinued to  be,  in  the  main,  verj  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described ;  but 
one  or  two  points  call  for  notice. 

Prior  to  1779,  it  had  been  found  that  man^  candidates  for  Honors  had  hnr- 
ried  forward  to  the  more  advanced  subjects,  without  being  tlioroughly  acquainted 
with  the  lower  ones.  Tutors  had  been  asked  to  warn  their  pupils  that  the 
moderators  would  not  allow  credit  for  answers  to  questions  in  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  subjects,  to  thoM  who  had  shown  ignorance  in  the  lower  parts.  This 
warning  was  embo.lied  in  a  Grace  in  1779.  A  candidate  who  is  deficient  in  his 
Euclid  and  elemeutarj  Natural  Philosophj  is  to  be  given  to  understand — 
"  altiora  mathesios  nequioquam  se  assecutum." 

This  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  the  lower  subjects,  as  we  shall  find,  fre« 
qnentl^  recurs,  this  evil  may  no  doubt  be  encouraged  by  certain  foms  of 
Examination,  but  it  is  not  one  with  which  the  Examination  system  is  to  be 
specially  charged.  It  is  brought  to  light,  indeed,  by  Examinations,  but  it  exists 
in  systems  of  education  into  which  Examinations  do  not  enter.  A  remedy  for 
this  evil  was  afterwards  found  in  a  lengthened  preliminary  Examination  in  the 
lower  subjects. 

Acoordmg  to  the  "Grace"  of  1779,  the  candidates  are  to  be  broken  up  into 
classes  fur  examination  by  the  moderators,  according  to  the  estimate  they  have 
formed  of  them  from  the  "  Act."  A  day  was  to  be  given  to  questions  in 
Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophr,  and  Locke  On  the  Human  Understanding, 
The  words  of  the  Grace  "  Quum  ^hilosophia  Moralis  in  Examinatione  plensque 
nimium  neglecta  videatnr,"  j)oint  to  a  neglcKst  of  this  branch.  The  candidates 
were  divided  into  six  previous  classes,  which  were  to  be  examined  in  different 
subjects,  according  to  tnoir  reading.  The  questions  from  books  were  given  out, 
tnvi  ooce,  the  problem  papers  were  printed,  if  not  so  early  as  1779,  at  least 
within  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  morning  problems  were  given  to  aM  the 
classes  in  the  Senate  House  no  writing-tables  were  provided,  but  the  c.mdidates 
usually  knelt  down  and  wrote  in  the  window  seat ;  or  sometimes  on  t'le  flat 
board  of  the  college  cap,  the  tassel  having  been  torn  out  The  evening  proI>- 
lems  were  only  civen  to  the  higher  classes  who  went  to  the  moderators'  rooms 

Only  two  classes  were  to  be  examined  in  book-work  at  a  time  by  the  mod(*r:i- 
tors.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  a  curious  one:  **  Quo  cautum  sit  ne  Qnies- 
tionists  ab  Examinatoribas  nimium  occupati  aliorum  Regentium  ct  Non- 
Regentium  Exami'iationi  minus  vacare  possent.''  This  shows  that  the  body  of 
Masters  of  Arts  still  exercised  their  privilege  of  examining— of  course  p^mtnit- 
ously,  and  were  tenacions  of  it  In  tact  the  whole  residing  body  of  the  Senate 
regarded  themselves  as  engaged  in  education,  as  well  as  in  supervision. 

At  the  end  of  the  Examination  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  (for  the 
moderators  of  the  preceding  year  were  to  act  as  Examiners)  were  to  put  out  a 
list  of  names  **  in  classes  quam  minimas,"  that  is  to  say,  a  rou^h  cbissification 
took  place.  These  cla.ssee  were  called  "  Brackets."  If  all  those  whase  names 
were  included  in  a  Bracket  were  content  to  abide  by  what  they  had  done,  the 
Examination  was  at  an  end ;  but  if  any  one  wished  for  an  additional  Kxamin- 
ation,  some  well-known  Examiner  was  called  in  for  this  pnrpose.  After  this 
the  moderators,  taking  counsel  with  all  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  Kxamin- 
ation,  drew  up  a  final  list  in  order  of  merit    '  flnalis  Honorum  designatio/ 

After  this,  the  len^tji  of  the  Examination  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  general  plan  of  it  remained  the  same  until  1828,  when  the  number  of  the 
previous  cla^^ses  was  reduced  to  four,  and  the  Examiners  were  permitted  to  give 
the  same  Examination  to  all  if  they  thought  fit.  They  availed  themselves  of 
this  permis.sion  to  some  extent.  The  Moral  Philosophy  seems  by  this  time 
again  to  have  become  inoperative.  In  order  to  enforce  attention  to  the  lower 
subjects  it  was  directed  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  Examination  the  Differential 
Cafenlus  should  not  be  used.  But  the  change  which  had  the  most  practical  effect 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  questions — thoee  from  books  and  not  only  the  prob- 
lems as  hitherto— were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  they  were  published  in  tho 
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Cambridge  Ccdendar.  '  This  bronght  the  coarse  for  MAthematical  Honors  clearlj 
before  the  public;  and  it  very  soon  showed  its  effect  in  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  candidates.  It  spread  the  influence  of  the  Examination  over  the 
'whole  country,  and  the  dirtci  and  immnliate  effect  of  this  was  s«lntary,  as  that 
of  Examinations  {generally  has  been.     The  retncU  effects  require  a  fuller  analysis. 

The  code  of  reflations  sanctioned  in  1p»7  completed  the  series  of  changes 
which  converted  trie  course  of  academical  exercises  for  a  degree  in  Honor^i  at 
Cambridge  into  a  competitive  Examination  in  Mathematics  and  N:itural  Phi- 
losophy. By  a  stretch  of  the  powers  of  the  University,  the  series  of  1  )ii(pnt  tion^ 
in  the  Arts' Facultv,  which  had  for  years  become  so  mere  a  form  as  not  even  to 
furnish  satis&ctory  grounds  for  dividing  the  candidates  into  previous  clasi^fs 
for  examination,  was  now  utterly  swept  away,  and  the  whole  system  laid  down 
by  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth,  wivh  replaced  by  a  continuous  Examination,  lasting 
for  six  days,  in  which  all  candidates  had  the  same  questions  proposed  on  paper. 

Cambridge  was  proud  of  the  institution  she  had  perfected,  and  she  might  well 
be  so.  She  had  invented  a  method  of  estimating  merit,  which  was  extremely 
definite,  and  which  as  long  as  it  wa^'contined  to  the  Mathematical  Sciences  was 
singularly  correct.  The  credit  of  the  Tripos  rests  on  the  order  it  lays  down 
being  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  principal  Tutors.  A  Tutor  who  has 
marked  the  way  in  which  different  men  tatue  in  matter  and  make  it  their  own, 
must  be  able  to  rate  their  powers  more  nicely  than  an  Examiner  can,  who  only 
sees  what  they  produce  on  paper  in  a  limited  time ;  and  if  the  t<>achers  go 
steadily  against  the  Examiners,  and  say  "you  have  put  the  wron;;  man  first," 
the  public — at  least  the  University  public — will  be  mclined  to  side  with  their 
opinion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  verdict  of  the  Examiners  usually  accorded 
very  remarkably  with  the  views  of  the  Tutors. 

The  Mathematical  Trip(>s  had  certainly  accomplished  one  immense  good ;  it 
had,  in  its  own  sphere,  exterminated  "  jobbcFv"  and  the  influence  of  personal 
interest.  This  may  not  seem  much  to  us,  living  in  a  time  when  so  much  pub- 
licity is  {riven  to  all  transactions  that  people  must  "assume  a  virtue  if  they  nave 
it  not ; "  but  in  the  days  when  the  Tnpos  grew  into  existence  things  went 
almost  everywhere  by  favor,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  persuade  those  of  the 
former  generation  that  it  was  not  at  Cambridge  as  elsewhere. 

The  system  of  numerical  marks  helped  to  foster  the  integrity  of  the  Examina- 
tions. The  number  furnished  by  the  different  Examiners  in  subjtcU  of  the  same 
kind  were  added  up,  and  the  resulting  figures  determined  the  order.  It  was  not 
like  voting  that  otic  or  more  individuals  should  get  a  prize,  or  be  placed  in  a 
first  class.  Wo  may  conceive  that  in  this  case,  particularly  if  discussions  were 
allowed,  a  person  might  be  unconsciously  swayed  by  some  unacknowledgeil 
influences,  or  he  might  bend  to  a  strotiger  and  more  self-asserting  colleague, 
but  no  one  could  falsify  figures  as  he  was  marking  separate  questions,  without 
being  really  a  dishone>t  man. 

While  the  Tripos  was  becoming  more  and  more  an  exclusively  Mathematical 
Examinatitm,  and  at  the  samo  time  was  being  regarded  very  generally  as  an 
avenue  to  Fellowships,  those  who  followed  other  branches  of  learning  began  to 
complain.  There  had  always  been  at  Cambridge  a  small  but  distinguished  body 
of  classical  scholars.  The  Chancellor's  Medals,  the  University  Scholarships,  and 
the  Fellowship  Examinations  at  Trinity  College,  had  supplied  prizes  for  the  ablest 
men,  but  there  was  little  or  no  encouragement  for  any  short  of  the  ablest. 

Still  the  Afathematical  Tripos  represented  the  old  Cambridge  course,  it  alone 
gave  the  degree,  and  it  was  made  necessary  that  in  order  to  compete  for  Class- 
leal  Honors  a  person  should  have  attained  at  least^  the  position  of  a  Junior 
Uptime.  This  provision  added  a  new  function  to  tKe  Mathematical  Tripos,  it 
was  no  longer  purely  an  Examination  for  those  who  were  competing  for  distinc- 
tion in  Mathematics ,  for  a  certain  number  it  became  a  pass  Examination. 

The  Mathematical  Tripoe  for  some  years  after  1838,  appeared  an  unqualified 
success ;  it  called  out  a  great  amount  of  energy  both  in  teaching  and  in  learning, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  people  it  came  to  be  regarded  rot  as  the  means 
of  education,  but  as  being  itself  the  end  to  which  all  education  was  direc-ted ; 
thus  it  became  an  idol  just  as  idol-worship  has  come  about  in  other  cases. 
People  found  at  last  that  from  having  been  a  servant  of  Univer>ity  education, 
this  Examination  had  become  the  lord  and  arbiter  of  all :  instead  of  the  Exam- 
ination giving  a  sanction  to  a  mode  of  teaching,  the  Examination  called  into 
existence  that  kind  of  teaching  Which  was  most  suited  to  iusui-e  success  for  the 
competitor. — Latham's  Action  of  Examinations* 
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GOLLBOB  TUTORS— PRITAn  TUTORS  OR  GOACHE&* 

In  the  etrlj  dftys  of  the  Univeraities,  the  tutorial  system  was  unknown.  It 
was  not  (says  Professor  Henry  Maiden  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  qf  UniotntiUee) 
till  the  time  when  Leicester  was  Chancellor  [at  Oxford,  in  1564]  that  the  Univer- 
sity  undertook  to  regulate  who  might  be  tutors ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Laud  [in  16801,  that  it  waft  made  necessary  to  enter  under  a  tutor 
resident  in  the  same  College  or  Hall  with  the  pupil.  Laud  therefore  may  be 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  system  of  College  tuilion.  The  duty  of  these 
College  Tutors  wss  to  superintend  the  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  their 
pupils,  rather  than  to  instruct  them  in  their  studies.  But  when  stricter  attention 
was  paid  to  the  performance  of  Exercises  for  degrees,  and  above  all  when  the 
Examinations  were  enforoied,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  private  Tutors ;  the  off- 
spring in  the  main  of  the  system  of  competitive  Examination.  Their  use,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  shows,  has  a  tendency  to  become  abused  when  the  same  persons 
may  exchange  the  of&oe  of  private  tutor  for  that  of  examiner,  within  a  very 
brief  period. 

It  was  usual  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  for  College  tutors  to  lecture  both  in  the  hall 
and  in  their  own  rooms,  as  well  as  to  set  weekly  themes  for  composition.  When 
he  was  at  Pembroke,  Oxford,  in  1728,  Undergraduates  generally  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  Tutor  to  guide  all  their  reading.  His  first  tutor  Jordan  was  like 
a  father  to  his  pupils,  but  he  was  intellectually  incompetent  for  his  important 
position.  For  this  reason  Johnson  recommended  his  old  school-fellow  Taylor  to 
go  to  Christ  Chureh  on  account  of  the  excellent  lectures  of  Bateman,  then  tutor 
there.  Just  when  Johnson  quitted  Pembroke  through  penury  in  1781,  Jordan 
was  succeeded  by  Adams  (afterward  Master),  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 
Thus  we  see  how  cautiously  we  must  form  a  general  opinion  of  the  efBcienoy  of 
a  College  from  its  character  at  any  particular  moment.  Gibbon's  experience  in 
the  matter  of  Tutors  at  Magdalen  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  at  Pembroke. 

Before  the  century  with  which  we  have  to  do  (18th),  there  had  grown  up  a 
natural  practice  of  flocking  to  certain  favorite  Tutors,  or  ^pvpH^mongertf''  as  they 
were  called.  Indeed,  when  a  student  found,  like  John  Evelyn  *  Fellow-com'un- 
erin  BallioP  in  1687,  that  the  Tutor  to  whom  his  father  had  sent  him  was  too 
much  occupied  with  college  animosities,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  *  associate' 
himself  with  *  a  young  man  of  the  Foundstion,  afterwards  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoose^* 
by  whose  learned  and  friendly  conversation  I  received  great  advantage.' 

Several  persons  are  mentioned  as  regular '  pupil -mongers.'  James  Tunstal,  in 
Baker's  time ;  in  1715,  Dr.  Ghr.  Anstey,  the  elder :  at  St.  John's.  Ano^Mr 
fiunous  diarist,  Ralph  Thoresby  of  Leeds,  came  up  to  Cambridge  In  1714  (July 
8th)  to  see  for  a  Tutor  for  his  son.  He  *  visited  Dr.  Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity ; 
then  at  Clare-hall,  to  visit  and  consult  the  famous  pupil-monger  Mr.  Laughton 
[Dr.  Bi,  Laughton,  one  of  the  first  teachen  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  Dr. 
John  Laughton  of  Trinity  was  University  Librarian],  to  whom  I  was  reooiumend- 
ed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  after  at  Queens'  College  with  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Langwith  (a  native  of  Toik)  reoommended  by  Mr.  Baker  of  St.  John's,  and  pre- 
ferred rather  than  any  of  his  own  College.  The  Lord  direct  me  in  this  matter 
of  so  great  concern  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interest  of  my  son  Balph. 
Whether  Clare  Hall  or  Queens'  College,  I  can  not  determine,'  &c. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1721-2,  upon  a  petition  of  forty-two  Tutors,  it  was 
fligreed  that  each  Pensioner  should  pay  a  fee  of  80«.  a  quarter,  and  others  in  pro- 
portion. Other  regulations  were  made  as  to  *  caution  money '  for  security  in  case 
of  debts.  The  insuifldency  of  tuition  fees  had  long  been  notorious.  In  1718,  it 
was  even  mentioned  in  a  paper  (No.  94)  of  the  Chtardian. 

*  WonUwoith't  Ufuvtrntif  Soeuljf, 
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As  early  as  1759,  the  emploTment  of  priwde  tatora  as  ezamineTB,  was  found  to 
be  a  cause  of  unfairness.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  *■  when  the  JohnioHt  had 
the  disposal  of  the  honors,  the  second  wrangler  was  always  looked  upon  as  the 
first*  Bishop  Watson  himself  was  acting  as  a  private  tutor  in  17.'>6,  when  only 
a  Junior  toph.  This  was  a  prMStioe  of  questionable  expediency ;  but  about  the 
oUier  there  could  be  no  question ;  and  on  June  21,  1777,  a  Grace  was  passed 
threatening  with  deprivation  any  tutor  who  should  be  examiner  to  his  own 
pupils.    The  practice,  nevertheless,  gained  ground. 

Accordingly,  on  June  21^  1781,  a  Grsoe  was  passed  forbidding  any  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.  to  read  with  any  private  tutor  in  the  course  of  the  two 
years  preceding  his  final  examination.  Thia  (says  Dr.  Whewell)  was  for  a  time 
efiectual.    He  suggests  that  a  certificate  of  the  ikct  should  be  demanded. 

The  writer  of  *  Considerations  on  the  Oaths  required  by  the  UniTersity  of  Cam- 
bridge. .  .1788.  rBodl.  Goughy  Oamh.  65.]  p.  15,  states  that  the  unsuitableness 
of  lectures  to  men  of  different  capacities  had  rendered  private  tutors  *  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  one  who  wiahed  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  in  the  Senate:' 
this  expression  occurs  again  in  the  Pamphlet  where  we  should  now  say  *•  Senate- 
house']  at*  the  *  additional  expense  of  at  least  £20  a  year.'  The  period  of  two 
yea»  was  gradually  reduced  in  1807  and  1815,  till  in  1824,  it  dwindled  down  to 
six  months.  Dr.  Wbewell,  in  1845,  conceived  it  to  be  still  possible  and  desirable 
to  enforce  it.  Professor  Pryme  says,  that  it  was  repealed  after  he  ceased  to  be 
Fellow.  He  says  also  that  in  1799,  owing  to  that  regulation,  the  system  of  private 
tuition  had  not  become  common,  and  the  lectures  of  the  tutors  during  term-time 
were  by  many  of  the  students  (himself  included)  deemed  sufficient. 

Since  then,  however,  the  employment  of  private  tutors  or  *  coaches'  at  Cam^ 
bridge  has  become  more  common,  though  it  hsa  at  times  received  checks  by  such 
events  as  the  establishment  of  'composition'  or  of  *inter-oollegiate'  lectures. 
But  with  candidates  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  the  tutor  ia  often  as  important 
an  agent  as  themselves ;  so  that  William  Hopkins,  of  Peterhouse,  could  boast  in 
1849,  that  ^trom  January,  18l8,  to  January,  1849,  inclusive,  i.e.,  in  twenty-two 
years,  I  have  had  among  my  pupils  175  Wranglers.  Of  these,  108  have  been  in 
the  firtt  tetiy  44  in  the  Jirtt  three,  and  17  have  been  Senior  WrangUre,'* 

As  to  the  effect  upon  young  tutors  themselves,  William  Wordsworth  wrote  in 
1888  to  a  young  graduate  of  Cambridge,  *  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make, 
&  which  I  should  attach  importance,  if  I  thought  it  called  for  in  your  case,  which 
I  do  not,  I  mean  the  moral  duty  of  avoiding  to  encumber  yourself  with  private 
pupils  in  any  number.  Ton  are  now  at  an  age  when  the  blossoms  of  the  mind  are 
setting  to  make  fruit;  and  tiie  practice  of  ptqnl-^nongerinff  is  an  absolute  blight 
for  this  process.' 

[Mr.  Bristed,  in  giving  his  five  years  personal  experience  and  observation  of 
Cambridge  examination  fbr  prizes,  scholarships,  and  honors,  records  his  delib- 
erate opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  Private  Tutor  in  1840-4.] 

The  present  staff  of  College  Lecturers  could  not,  except  in  some  few  of  the 
smallest  Colleges,  supply  the  demand  for  instruction :  in  the  large  CoUegea 
their  number  would  require  to  be  multiplied  by  a  very  large  factor.  Nor,  even 
were  tlicy  thus  increased,  could  any  public  lecturer  have  the  intimate  knowledge 


ling  man  8  work  is  done.  For  my  own  part  I  am  sensible  of  bavinj? 
rived  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  read  at  difierent 
periods,  and  am  convinced  that,  without  them,  I  should  have  gained  but  very 
moderate  benefit  from  the  public  instruction  of  the  College;  ana  I  believe  every 
mvx  except  those  fh>m  the  public  schoola  would  say  the  same  thing. 
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Wrangkrship-^SmUh^s  Ptixes. 

The  institution  of  senior  wrangler  goes  back  to  the  year  1789.  We  then  find 
that  one  John  Empson,  of  Catherine  Hall,  was  proclaimed  senior  wrangler,  a  po- 
sition  of  singular  fame,  inasmuch  as  the  names  of  no  other  quesdonists  are  given, 
and  for  the  next  eight  yean  there  is  no  further  record  of  any  mathematical 
examination.  Then  the  triposes  fairly  begin.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
wranglers,  and  the  senior  opUmes  are  grouped  together,  and  men  had  their 
choice  of  two  years  for  going  out.  In  the  year  1758,  we  have  the  present 
division  of  wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes.  In  the  year  1757,  we 
find  an  instance  of  a  solitary  moderator  conducting  the  whole  of  the  examina- 
tions. At  present  the  examining  body  consists  of  four  gentlemen,  two  modera- 
tors, and  two  examiners,  who  receive  a  payment  ftoxn.  the  University  diest. 

The  phrase  *  wrangler*  has  a  reference  to  the  old  scholastic  disputations,  and 
its  meaning,  in  this  sense,  is  obsolete,  although  some  curious  renmants  of  the 
old  system  long  survived.  It  now  refers  exdnsively  to  the  senate-house  exam- 
ination for  mathematics  hold  in  January,  and  of  which  the  lists  are  issued  about 
the  end  of  the  month.  There  are  three  days  of  general  examination  which  all 
must  pass  who  go  in  for  their  deglree.  Ten  days  after  this  time  begins  an  exam- 
ination of  five  days  for  candidates  in  honors,  commencing  with  the  differential 
calculus,  and  going  on  to  the  highest  subjects  in  astronomy  and  optics.  The 
examination  now  turns  purely  and  entirely  upon  mathematics.  Formerly  the 
qnestionists  used  to  hetp  aeU,  to  deliver  Iistin  disputations,  Ac,  which  entered 
as  an  element  into  the  result  of  the  examination.  Mr.  Bristed,  an  American, 
who  has  reoentiy  published  a  work,  *Fht  yean  in  an  EngUth  Unit^rmiy^  says, 
*all  this  is  now  agreeably  compromised  by  the  payment  of  two  shillings.*  There 
was  also  once  a  curious  custom  of  challenging  the  bracket  above  you  during  the 
examination.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Professor  Farish  did  this  eight  times,  and 
so  forced  his  way  through  his  opponents  to  the  senior  wranglership. 

To  University  men  there  is  hardly  any  employment  more  congenial  than  to 
take  down  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  and  run  through  the  lists  of  high 
mathematical  honors.  By  the  way,  the  Oxford  authorities  have  done  a  grievous 
wrong  to  old  alwnmi  of  the  University  by  the  custom  of  only  printing  the  last 
ten  years  in  their  honor  examinations.  Oxford  thus  sacrifices  part  of  her  historic 
post,  which  Cambridge  wisely  refUses  to  do.  Many  of  the  senior  wranglers  are 
truly  distinguished  men,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  sublimity  of  the 
distinction.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  not  unft^qnently  happens  that  the  senior 
wrangler  only  shows  the  asterisk  which  denotes  that  he  has  got  his  fellowship, 
and  lower  down  the  list  we  perceive  some  name  of  world-wide  fame.  The  Cam- 
bridge Calendar  gives  foot-notes  relative  to  any  candidate's  subsequent  achieve- 
ments, if  it  is  only  a  mastership  in  a  school,  a  college  fellowship,  an  honorary 
canonry,  and  so  on,  through  an  ascending  scale  to  the  highest  distinctions.  In 
1761,  we  have  the  first  senior  wrangler  proclaimed  by  the  foot-notes  to  have 
arrived  at  judicial  honors.  This  was  Wilson  of  Peterhouse,  who  became  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Two  years  later  the  great  Paley  is  senior  wrangler.  In 
1772,  we  find  the  double  names  (with  a  bracket,  calculated  to  mislead)  of  ^  Prety- 
man,  (Tomline),*  both  signifying  a  well-known  bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  day. 
Soon  we  have  the  excellent  Milner,  President  of  Queen's,  and  afterward  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  In  1787,  we  have  Littiedale,  the  fkmous  judge,  who,  with  Tenterden 
as  chief,  and  Bailey  and  Holroyd  as  fellow  jnnsnes,  made  what  has  been  called 
*the  golden  era  of  the  King's  Bench.'  Copley,  afterward  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
comes  in  as  second  wrangler,  in  1794,  distanced  by  Butler,  formerly  a  famous 
head  master  of  Harrow.  In  1799,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  shows  as  a  good 
wrangler  and  senior  medallist,  and  next  year  Vice  Chancellor  Shadwell  is  a  good 
wrangler  and  second  medallist.    The  great  lawyers  are  plentifhl  between  1806 
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and  1810.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  Lohl  GUef  Biffon,  is  Benior  wrangler ; 
Bickentetb,  afterward  Lord  Langdale,  who  reftteed  the  seals,  the  brother  of  the 
Bev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  and  uncle  of  the  Biehop  of  ]^pon,  is  alao  senior 
wrangler ;  and  so  are^ose  distingoished  judges  Alderson  and  Manle.  In  1618, 
Bolfe  is  the  last  of  the  wranglers,  or  golden  spoon,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  baft 
he  geti«  his  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  becomes  Lord  Chancellor.  The  year  but 
one  after,  another  eminent  judge,  the  late  Sir  Creaswell  Oresawell,  was  *  wooden 
spoon,*  the  last  of  the  junior  optimes  (  the  ^  silver  spoon '  is  the  last  of  the  senior 
optimes.  Other  eminent  judges  high  among  the  wranglers  were  Alvanley, 
Ellenborough,  Lawrence,  Parke,  Kindersley,  Coltman,  W.  P.  Wood,  Cleasby, 
Blackburn.  Among  the  senior  wranglers  We  natursll/  meet  with  men  of  world* 
wide  scientific  attainments^  some  of  them  mathematical  professors  in  the  Univer^ 
Bity— Herschel,  Ellis,  Stokes,  Cay  ley,  Adams,  Airy,  Challis.  The  illustrious 
Whewell  missed  the  senior's  place  and  came  out  second.  Seven  senior  wranglen 
have  become  bishops,  but  bishops  and  great  divines  abound  in  wranglers'  list, 
and  generally  range  high  up.  Canon  MelviU,  Mr.  Birks,  Bishop  Goodwin,  and 
Bishop  Colenso  were  all  second  wranglers. 

There  is  Another  examination  at  Cambridge  vfhidi  muet  be  mentioned  in  wOr 
uection  with  the  senior  wranglership :  this  is  the  contest  for  the  Smith's  prises^ 
two  sums  of  £25  each,  given  a  centniy  ago,  to  be  competed  for  annually,  by  a 
Master  of  Trinity.  Cceteris  paribut,  a  Trinity  kniui  is  to  have  the  preference ;  thak 
is  to  say,  when  the  men  are  bracketed  equal,  the  £25  would  go  to  the  Trinity 
num.  The  case  has,  however,  rarely  occurred.  The  examination  for  the  Smith's 
prizes  is  an  even  severer  test  of  mathematical  powers,  and  in  a  higher  field  than 
the  mathematical  tripos  itself.  This  important  contest  takes  place  on  the  week 
after  the  senate-house  examination.  The  senior  wrangler  has  then  to  hold  his 
own  against  any  commencing  bachelors  who  may  dioose  to  competo  with  him. 
As  a  rule,  the  aenior  wrangler  keeps  his  |Jaoe ;  he  has  only  been  four  times 
beaten  for  both  prizes,  four  times  bracketed,  and  ten  times  eecond.  The  Smith's 
prize  has  been  a  means  of  redressing  any  inequality  or  accidental  iignstice,  or 
definitely  fixing  the  best  man  whefi  the  marka  in  the  tripos  have  been  veiy  doae. 
However  close  the  marks  may  run,  they  never  bracket  for  the  place  of  senior 
wrangler ;  he  is  left  the  hero  of  the  academic  year.  There  have  been  some  re- 
markable instances  in  which  the  senior  wrangler  has  been  displaced.  Some 
years  ago  a  gentleman  went  in  for  the  senate-house  exiamination,  and  did  splendid 
papers,  but  aft^r  three  days'  work  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  pony  carriage,  and  so 
much  iiyured  that  he  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the  examination.  Up  to  this 
point  he  had  been,  we  have  heard,  second  wrangler,  but  he  was  obliged  to  take 
an  ordinary  degree  with  an  cegroiat  attached  to  his  name.  This  involved  a  great 
hardship  for  him,  which  would  have  been  avoided  under  the  Oxford  aystem. 
They  propped  him  up  in  pillows  on  his  bed  a  little  later,  and  had  a  Master  of 
Arts  in  attendance.  Under  these  cirounaatances  he  went  in  for  the  Smith's  prises, 
and  beat  both  the  senior  and  the  second  wrangler.  In  1821^  Canon  Melvill  beat 
the  senior  wrangler.  The  contest  in  1829  was  peooliariy  interesting.  The  senior 
wrangler  was  an  obscure  member  of  a  small  college ;  tkte  second  wrangler  was  a 
scion  of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish.  On  the  examination  for  the  Smith,  Ca^ 
endish  displaced  Philpott  and  came  in  first  prizeman.  The  competitors  now 
meet  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  renpectively  as  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  They  both  took  a  first  class  in  dassioa,  but  the 
Duke  was  the  better  man  by  six  places.  The  Duke  succeeded  Prince  Albert  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  his  Univendty  honors  in  a  high  degree  deteraiiniBg 
the  selection.  He  modestly  described  his  Cambridge  work  *a8  giving  some 
attention  to  studies  to  which  he  bad  been  extremely  partial.' 

The  year  1859  waa  remarkable,  as  &e  fourth  wrangler  took  the  fiist  Smith*! 
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priie,  and  the  sixth  wnmgler  took  the  second.  But  no  displsoemont  sttracted 
mon  notice  at  the  time  (snd  it  is  still  wannl^  remembered)  than  that  of  the  -45, 
When  the  now  famous  electrician,  Sir  William  Thomson,  displaced  Mr.  Parkin- 
son of  SU.  John's.  Thomson  of  Peterhonse  was,  and  most  deservedly,  the  favor- 
ite of  the  year.  When  he  went  in  for  his  examination,  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis,  one 
of  the  examiners,  remarked  to  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  another  examiner,  that  they 
snpposed  they  were  about  fit  to  out  his  pencils  for  him.  We  shall  here  do  ))est 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Bristad's  work : — *  The  general  wish  as  well  as  belief  was  for 
the  Peterhouse  man,  who,  besides  the  respect  due  to  his  celebrated  scientific 
attainments  (he  was  known  to  the  French  mathematicians  by  his  writings  while 
an  undergraduate),  had  many  ftiends  among  both  reading  and  teaching  men,  and 
was  very  popular  in  the  University.  But  a  rumor  spread  during  the  examination 
that  a  man  from  St.  John's,  Mr.  Parkinson,  was  likely  to  be  senior  wraugler. 
The  Johnians'  best  man  suddenly  came  up  with  a  rush,  and  having  been  spoken 
of  before  the  examination  only  as  likely  to  be  among  the  first  six,  now  appeared 
as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honors.  E was  one  of  the  first  that  had  a  sus- 
picion of  this  from  noticing  on  the  second  day  that  he  wrote  with  the  regularity 
and  velocity  of  a  machine.  In  any  Cambridge  examination,  poM  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  success.  The  *'  pace  of  Parkinson  "  has  at  Cambridge  almost 
passed  into  a  proverb.  It  wss  said  that  the  euocessAil  candidate  had  pmotioed 
writing  out  against  time  for  six.  months  together,  merely  to  gain  pace,  and  had 
exerdsed  himself  in  problems  till  they  became  a  species  of  routine  work  to  him, 
and  thus  he  obtained  prodigious  rapidity  in  solving  them.  The  Peterhouse  man, 
who,  relying  on  his  combined  learning  and  talent,  had  never  practiced  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  speed,  and  perhaps  had  too  much  respect  for  his  work  to  be 
in  any  great  hurry  about  it,  solved  eight  or  nine  problems  leisurely  on  each  paper, 
some  of  them  probably  better  ones  tbaa  the  other  man's,  but  not  enough  so  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  quantity.'  Mr.  Ellis,  who  examined  that  year,  said 
that  it  exercised  quite  a  snake-like  fascination  on  him  to  stand  and  see  this  young 
Johnian  throw  off  sheet  after  sheet.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  n^an 
tould  have  covered  so  much  paper  with  ink  in  the  time  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
aoeunu^  of  the  performance),  even  though  he  had  seen  it  written  out  under  his 
•wn  eyes.  There  wss  a  tremendous  scene  in  the  senate-house  when  the  disap- 
pointed favorite  took  his  degree.  Eventually,  at  the  examination  for  the  Smith's 
prises,  Mr.  William  Thomson  indicated  his  fame,  and  distanced  the  senior 
Wrangler  in  the*  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  discoverer  at  the  same  time 
as  Le  Verrier  of  the  planet  Neptune,  beat  the  second  wrangler,  a  very  eminent 
mathematician,  whose  mathematical  tracts  have  been  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, in  the  proportion  of  about  8,000  marks  to  1,500,  the  largest  proportion 
ever  known.  The  difference  in  the  tripos  exsmination  for  1845  was  nearly  800 
marks.  Between  200  and  800  marks  is  about  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  lowest 
graduate  in  mathematical  honors. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  senior  wranglership  was  attained  by 
Henry  Martyn  in  1801.  He  used  to  say  that  when  he  entered  the  senate-house 
fi>r  the  examination,  and  looking  round  him  saw  the  large  number  of  his  com- 
petitors— a  number  larger  than  usual— his  mind  was  composed  and  tranquilized 
by  the  recollection  of  the  text  of  a  sermon  which  he  had  heard  not  long  before : 
*Beeke8t  thou  great  things  for  thyself  t  seek  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.'  He  felt 
his  mind  entirely  relieved  from  anxiety  about  success,  and  this  very  fireedom  from 
care  greatly  assisted  him,  and  gave  him  free  play  for  his  great  powers.  Martyn 
was  only  in  his  twentieth  year  at  the  time.  In  the  account  already  quoted  of  his 
feelings  in  the  hour  of  triumpli,  he  says :  *■  I  obtained  my  highest  wishes  snd  wss 
siiuf»iisod  to  find  that  I  had  grasped  a  shadow.'    He  waa  fUUy  to  realize  that  to 
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find  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  was  something  Infinitely  higher  and  more  satisfying 
than  any  academic  fame.  There  was  something  pecaliarl  j  generous  and  elevating 
about  Marty  n*R  religions  character.  *  Since  I  have  known  God  in  a  saving  man- 
ner/ he  remarks,  *  painting,  poetry,  and  mnsic  have  had  charms  unknown  to  me 
before.  I  have  received  what,  I  suppose,  is  a  taste  for  them ;  for  religion  has  re> 
fined  my  mind,  and  made  it  susceptible  of  impressions  fh>m  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.' 

The  late  Baron  Alderson  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  senior  wranglers. 
He  showed  himself  the  best  classic  and  best  mathematician  of  his  time.  After 
being  senior  wrangler^ he  took  the  first  Smith's  prize,  and  he  subsequently  be- 
came senior  medallist.*  This  degree  is,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  unrivaled. 
There  is  only  one  precise  parallel— Mr.  Brandish,  of  Caius  college,  in  1778.  The 
late  Bishop  Kaye,  of  Lincoln,  took  an  almost  identical  degree ;  he  was  senior 
wrangler  and  senior  medallist,  but  on  an  examination  for  the  Smith's  prize,  he 
was  relegated  to  the  second  place.  The  year  before  Alderson's  year,  the  late 
Bishop  Blomfield  was  third  wrangler  and  senior  medallist.  A  precisely  similar 
honor  was  obtuned  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  The  late  Mr.  Brandreth  of 
Worthing,  was  even  more,  being  second  wrangler  and  senior  medallist.  A  simi- 
lar honor  was  attained  in  1885  by  Mr.  Gonlbum,  whose  early  death  left  so  many 
bright  promises  unfhlfillod.  Archdeacon  Hoare,  in  1803,  was  second  wrangler 
and  second  medallist.  In  1848,  Scott  and  Westcott,  respectively  the  present 
head  master  of  Westminster  and  the  learned  canon  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  were 
first  and  second  medallists,  and  good  wranglers,  with  one  place  between  them. 
Le  Bas,  the  architect  of  so  many  fine  works  in  different  colleges  of  Cambridge, 
was  senior  medallist  and  a  very  high  wrangler.  In  Alderson's  year  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Standley  came  next  to  him  ss  second  wrangler  and  second  medal- 
list. Those  two  illustrious  brothers,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  the  Governor-General 
of  Bombay,  and  Lord  Glenelg,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  were 
respectively  third  and  fourth  wranglers,  and  second  and  first  classics.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  high  double  distinctions  were  obtained  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  for  many  years  they  have  been  unknown.  In  fiict,  so  great 
is  the  sweep  of  the  studies  of  the  University  that  now  for  many  years  past  it  has 
almost  become  impossible  that  any  man  should  take  the  highest  honors  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  this  is  understood  to  be  the  fully  expressed  opin- 
ion of  Baron  Alderson.  His  opinion  was,  ^  that  the  standard  of  a  double  first 
was  getting  to  be  something  beyond  hunutn  ability.' 

Mr.  Bristed,  in  reference  to  publicity  given  to  College  and  University  Honors, 
remarks : 

They  exceed  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any  conception  in  our  academical  in* 
stitutions.  Trae,  the  publicity  does  not  come  in  tne  same  way;  there  is  no 
crowding  of  Commencements  to  hear  the  young  men  make  speeches ;  but  if  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  thej>ublic  come  to  gaze  at  the  successftil  student, 
his  name  goes  forth  to  all  who  read  the  papers — ^for  in  everv  newspaper  not  only 
the  results  of  the  Degree  Examination  and  the  University  rrizes.but  all  the  Col- 
lege Examinations  and  College  Prizes  are  conspicuously  reportca.  When  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  related  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  wished  for  a 
start  in  the  diplomatic  line,  the  statesman's  first  advice  to  him  was,  *■  be  sure  to 
get  a  Wranglersliip.' 

*  We  are  told  that  the  largest  element  io  the  young  mntheroattcian*!  satiifaction  wat  the 
thought  of  the  gmtifieation  which  it  gave  hit  family  and  hit  father.  *I  often  remember,*  lay*  the 
good  judge,  many  yean  afterward,  urging  on  hit  own  son  incentives  for  study, '  and  that  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  that  in  this  respect  God  enabled  roe  to  give  pleasure  to  my  father ;  and  now 
that  I  have  children  of  my  own,  I  feel  bow  great  that  pleasure  most  have  been.'  We  are  loid 
that  Baron  Alderson*s  father  was  present, '  a  proud  and  delighted  listener,'  when  his  son  read  aloud 
his  victorious  Latin  essay,  oo  the  great  eocasioa  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  imstalled  u 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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American  Siudenis  at  Cambridge, 
llanj  of  the  foanders  and  earlj  settlera,  especiallj  the  clergymen  of  the 
English  Coloniee  in  Americai  and  not  a  few  of  their  descendants  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  were  educated  in  the  universities  of  the  mother 
country;  and  even  the  alienation  of  an  armed  severance  of  their  political  rela- 
tions did  not  entirely  break  the  succession  of  American  scholars  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  When  our  more  aspiring  young  men  sought  larger  opportunities 
of  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  of  special  training  for  the  practice  of  the 
professions  than  our  then  poorly  endowed  institutions  could  furnish,  the  facil- 
ities of  a  common  language,  and  the  inherited  pride  in  the  name  and  fame  of 
England,  and  the  reflected  lustre  of  a  degree  fh>m  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
would  have  drawn  their  steps  to  these  great  seats  of  learning,  if  their  scientific 
teaching  and  the  laboratories  had  grown  proportionally  with  their  vast  endow- 
ments, and  the  same  narrow  policy  which  had  repelled  and  excluded  dissenters 
and  the  poor  of  their  own  country,  had  not  also  repelled  and  excluded  them. 
Prof.  Sylvester,  a  Cambridge  man,  now  of  John  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, in  a  recent  address  (Feb.  22,  1877,)  has  very  forcibly  remarked: 

**  Why  is  it  that  the  flower  of  American  youth  resort — not  where  the  ties  of  a 
common  language  and  of  a  common  kindred  would  naturally  have  attracted 
them,  to  our  English  universities,  to  receive  their  mental  impulse  and  their 
higher  education,  but  to  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Gottingen,  or  Heidelberg? 

It  is  because  there  they  are  welcomed,  to  whatever  religious  communion 
they  are  attached  or  unattached,  without  question  and  without  distinction.  It 
is  because  there  they  can  rest  on  the  bosom  of  a  common  mother,  who  shows 
kindness  to  all  and  favor  to  none. 

If  German  professors  have  made  German  what  it  is,  England  may  thank  the 
narrow-minded  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  of  its  university  professors — (for 
there  are  numerous  and  noble-minded  examples  of  English  University  leaders 
who  combine  the  highest  genius  with  the  most  liberal  views:  think  of  the 
Aireys,  the  Peacocks,  the  Sedgwicks,  the  De  la  Prymes,  the  Babbages,  and 
Lubbocks  of  the  past,  the  Sedgwicks,  the  Jowetts,  the  Liddells,  the  Brodies, 
the  Henry  Smiths  of  the  present  generations,)  England,  I  say,  may  thank  the 
ecclesiastical-minded  class  of  her  university  professors,  if  the  right  arm  of  her 
spiritual  power  is  shortened — ^if  she  is  now,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  long  re- 
main,  so  much  inferior  in  intellectual  weight  and  influence  in  the  world  to  what 
she  ought  to,  and  might  have  been.  They  it  is  who  have  alienated  from  us  the 
intellectual  symrpathy  of  a  mighty  and  kindred  race. 

I  have  been  struck,  almost  from  the  first  hour  of  my  landing  on  these  shores, 
by  the  manifestations  I  have  everywhere  witnessed  of  the  close  intellectual 
sympathy  which  exists  between  America  and  Germany.  It  is  German  books 
that  are  read,  German  authors  who  are  quoted,  German  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  science  and  learning  that  is  appealed  to ;  and  as  regards  community  of  work 
and  intellectual  ties,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  extravagant  to  assert  that  Germany 
and  America  belong  to  one  hemisphere,  and  we  in  England  to  another.  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  when  the  gpreat  universities  of  England  affixed  their 
corporate  seals  to  petitions  to  Parliament  praying  that  the  Crown  would  refuse 
to  grant  a  charter  to  the  University  of  London,  then  in  the  course  of  being 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  grant  degrees,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when,  within 
their  own  walls,  in  most  of  the  colleges,  a  religious  test  applied  even  to  the 
admission  of  students,  and  when  no  student^  not  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  could  be  admitted  to  take  a  degree;  so  that  not  only  would  they 
not  confer  their  own  degrees,  but  labored  to  prevent  all  Englishmen  unwil- 
ling to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  obtaining  degprees  elsewhere." 

We  are  indebted  to  two  American  students — Charles  Bristed  AsrroR(a 
graduate  of  Yale  in  high  standing  in  1838)  and  Wiluam  Everett,  a  first  class 
scholar  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  best  ac- 
count we  have  seen  of  the  studiesi  fizaminationai  and  student  life  of  Cambridge. 
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liie  Oaniab  Language.* 
To  appreciate  a  description  of  Cambridge  Univeraitj,  and  Univenity  life,  it 
will  be  well  to  anderstand  the  phnaes  which  enter  into  it. 

^owiMTiKm. — A  student  of  the  Univerai^. 

8mib.—A  townsman  as  opposed  to  a  ataaent,  or  a  bladcgpard  aa  opposed  to  a 
gentleman:  a  loafer  ffenerally. 

Oad,—A  low  fellow,  neany  —  snob. 

Reading.  — Studying. 

A  reading  man.— A  hard  student. 

A  rowing  man — {ow  aa  in  cow). — A  hard  caae,  a  spreer. 

Shipwreck. — A  total  failure. 

Mud^  Shady ^  <S2inff.~£pithcts  of  depredation,  answering  nearly  to. the  phfaoea, 
*  no^reat  shakes/  and  *  small  potatoea.' 

/bf^.— marly  the  French  expontif.  A  fa$t  man  la  not  necessarily  (like  the 
London  fast  man)  a  row%ng  man,  though  the  two  attributes  are  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  person ;  he  is  one  who  dresses  flashily,  talks  big,  and 
spends,  or  affects  to  spend!,  money  venr  fVedy. 

Seedy. — Not  well,  out  of  sorts,  doi^e  up ;  tne  sort  of  feeling  that  a  reading  man 
nas  after  an  examination,  or  a  rowing  man  after  a  dmner  with  the^eef- 
steak  Club. 

jBvmvtiovs. — Conceited,  forward,  puahing. 

Briel. — A  good  fellow ;  what  Americans  sometimes  call  a  ei&ver  fellow. 

To  keep  in  such  a  place. — To  live  or  have  rooms  there. 

Eamg-out.— 'To  treat,  to  live,  to  have  or  poaaess  (a  verb  of  all  work). 


Likebrickt^ 
Like  a  brick  or  a  bean^ 
Like  a  house  on  fire^ 
To  ike  »»*• 


Intensives  to  express  the  most  energetic  way  of  doing 
any  thing.    These  phrases  are  sometimes  in  v(^ 
odd  contexts.    You  hear  men  talk  of  a  balloon  go- 
ing up  Wee  brickty  and  rain  coming  down  Uke  a 
7b  <;U  »  +  !«*•  J      ^oueeonfire. 

No  end  of. — Another  intensive  of  obvious  import    Jlkev  hone  no  end  oftin^  i.e. , 

a  great  deal  of  money.    Beieno  end  o/a/ooly  i.e.,  tne  greatest  fool  possible. 
Pill.  JS^.— Twaddle,  platitude. 
£oik. — Nonsense,  trash,  A\vap(a. 
Itovnae. — A  treat,  a  comfort  (an  Etonian  importation). 
Ooaeti. — A  private  tutor. 
Team. — The  private  tutor's  pupils. 
Sulff'ed.—A  particular  author,  or  part  of  an  author,  set  for  examination ;  or  a 

particuliur  branch  of  Mathematics,  such  as  OpUcs,  Hydrostatios,  <&c. 
Getting  up  a  tui^eU. — Making  one's  self  thoroughly  master  of  it. 
Flooring  a  />a/)«r. --Answering  oorrectlv  and  fiilTv  every  question  in  it. 
Book-work. — All  mathematics  that  can  oe  leamea  ver^im  from  books— all  that 

are  not  problems. 
Cram.-- AW  miscellaneous  information  about  Ancient  History,  Geography,  An- 
tiquities^ Law,  &,Q. ;  all  Classical  matter  not  included  under  uie  neads  of 

Translation  and  Composition. 
Compoeition. — Translating  English  into  Greek  or  Latin. 
Original  CompoeUion. — Writing  a  Latin  Theme,  or  original  Latin  verses. 
Spirlin(f.—}A.kkmg  an  extraorcQnary  effort  of  mind  or  body  for  a  short  time. 

A  boat's  crew  make  a  spirt,  when  they  pull  fifty  yards  with  all  the  strength 

they  have  left    A  reading  man  makes  a  spirt,  wnen  he  crams  twelve  hours 

dally  the  week  before  examination. 
Commons. — The  students'  daily  rations,  either  of  meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and 

butter  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
Sieings. — ^Extra  orders  in  hall. 
Don. — A  Fellow,  or  any  College  anthority. 
Little- Go. — The  University  P^ramination  in  the  second  year,  properly  called 

the  I^evioiu  Examination. 
THpos. — Any  University  Examination  for  Honors  of  Questionlats  or  men  who 

have  just  taken  their  B.  A.    (The  University  Scholarship  Examinations  are 

not  called  Tri{>ose80 
Puted. — Rejected  in  a  College  Examination. 
Plucked. — Rejected  in  a  University  Examination. 
iVortor#.— Tne  Police  Officers  of  the  University. 

Bull-dogs. — Their  Lictors,  or  servants  who  attend  the  Proctors  when  on  duty. 
Wrangler^  Senior  Optime,  Junior   Optime.—The  First,  Second,  and  Third 

classes  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
Senior  Wranglers.— The  head  of  the  First  Class  in  Mathematics. 

•  Bristod*!  Am  Tsars  in  an  Engiisk  riit9er«i(y~164<M4. 
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BRISTBD— EXPERIENCE  IN  EZAllINATIONS.* 
The  life  of  a  Fresbinan,  after  he  has  become  fairly  settled  in  hia  quarters,  is  not 
a  veiy  diversif  ed  one.  The  chief  incidents  of  a  tTniversltv  man^s  life  are  his  ez- 
aminationSy  and  of  these  the  Freshman  has  none  worth  mentioning  tintil  tho  end 
of  his  third  term  (anlesa  he  be  a  clergyman's  son,  and  thereby  entitled  to  go  in 
for  the  Bell  scholarship).  One  or  two  matters  oocurred  during  my  first  winter, 
that  were  of  interest  as  giving  me  an  insight  into  the  political  feeling  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Toward  the  end  of  our  first  term,  there  was  an  election  for  High  Stew- 
ardy  the  officer  who  represents  the  University  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  the  Tory  candidate ;  his  abilities  and  reputation,  and  the  con- 
servative migority  among  the  members  of  tho  University,  afforded  little  prospect 
of  any  successful  opposition  being  offered  to  him.  It  happened,  however,  that  a 
few  years  before,  a  young  Whig  nobleman  (Lord  Lyttleton)  had  como  out  head 
of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  being,  though  a  Whig,  a  strong  High-Churchman, 
and  of  unimpeachable  character,  it  was  thought  that  the  High  Church,  Whig,  and 
moral  interests  together,  might  enable  him  to  beat  Lyndhurst.  But  the  Tories 
stood  by  their  man — High  Church,  Low  Church,  or  no  ohnroh,  moral  or  no  moral 
— and  elected  him  by  a  vote  of  all  but  two  to  one.  The  voters  in  these  elections 
are  all  the  M.  A.'s  who  ieep  thdr  name$  on  ths  Boards  (of  their  respective  colleges) 
by  paying  an  annual  sum.  While  the  voting  went  on  in  the  body  of  the  Senate 
House,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  undergraduates,  who  gave  cheers  and  groans 
for  a  great  many  things  and  people,  and  hissed  unmercifully  the  prominent  vot* 
ers  for  Lyttleton.  About  this  time  I  first  had  full  personal  experience  of  the  nn- 
charitableneas  shown  by  these  youthful  Tories  toward  their  liberal  countrymen. 

Tmc  MAT  EZAHINATIONS — 1841. 

This  was  my  first  chance  of  distinction.  True,  we  had  undergone  occasional 
examinations  in  Euclid  and  Greek,  but  these  were  entirely  at  the  option  of  oar 
individual  college  tutors,  and  without  any  public  result.  Knowing  but  little  as 
yet  of  the  complicated  system,  I  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  its  workings  in 
Triposea  and  University  Scholarship  examinations,  though  some  knowledge 
of  them  was  forced  upon  me  by  conversations  in  hall.  When  tiie  great  degree 
examination  for  mathematical  honors^came  off  in  January,  and  a  '  Small-College ' 
man  was  Senior  Wrangler,  the  announcement  of  this  unusual  occurrence  did  not 
particularly  interest  me;  nor,  just  returned  as  I  was  from  a  winter  expedition  into 
Dorsetshire,  did  I  even  go  to  see  the  ceremony  of  degree  taking  apd  behold  the 
lion  of  the  day.  The  classical  Tripos  next  month  I  knew  and  cared  something 
more  about,  partly  because  it  was  a  subject  that  more  concerned  me,  and  partly 
from  the  very  nnoonunon  circumstance  of  there  being  no  Chancellor's  Medals 
a4judged  that  year. 

All  candidates  for  Classical  Honors  are  first  obliged  to  obtain  a  place  among  the 
Junior  OptimeSj  that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  class  of  the  three  into  which  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  is  divided.  But  besides  this,  two  golden  medals  are  given 
annually  for  classical  proficiency  to  Bachelors,  who  are  at  least  Senior  Optimea  or 
Second  Class  men  in  mathematics.  It  generally  happens  that  one  of  tlie  best  two 
classical  men  in  the  year  has  thia  preliminary  requisite,  but  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  frequently  occurs  on  the  Tripos  between  him  and  the  Second  MedaUista. 
These  Medallists  then  are  the  best  scholars  among  the  men  who  have  taken  a  cer- 
tain mathematical  standing ;  but  as  out  of  the  University  these  niceties  of  dis- 
crimination are  apt  to  be  dropped,  they  usually  pass  at  home  for  absolutely  the 
first  and  second  scholars  of  the  year ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  this  year  the  mathematical  examination  was  very  difficult,  and  made 
great  huvoc  among  the  classics.  Three  Trinity  men,  and  four  from  other  colleges, 
all  likely  candidates  for  the  First  Class,  were  utterly  plucked,  and  several  more 
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^galfed,'  tliat  u  to  aay,  they  did  just  well  enough  to  Bave  thoir  degree,  bnt  not 
well  enoagh  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Mathematical  Honors;  bo  that  their 
chance,  aUo,  for  the  Claaaical  Examination  was  forfeited.  As  tha  First  Class 
of  the  Classical  Tripos  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  to  knock  out  seven  probable  men 
considerably  rednces  its  fair  proportion^ ;  in  fact,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  num- 
bered only  five.  Moreover,  of  these  five,  the  first  three  were  Junior  OptimM, 
and  could  not  go  in  for  the  medals.  There  remained  bat  two,  bracketed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Class,  and  these  acquitted  themselves  so  moderately  that  the  first  two 
of  the  Second  Class,  who  had  been  tempted  into  the  Medal  examination  by  the 
scarcity  of  candidates,  did  just  about  as  well.  No  one  was  good  encnigh,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  standard,  for  the  First  Medal ;  they  could  not  give  a  Second,  or 
two  Second,  without  a  First,  and  so  none  were  adjudged.  This  caused  a  new 
outcry  against  the  injustice  to  which  Classical  men  were  exposed,  and  fHghtened 
one  Third  year  man  away  to  Oxford,  while  several  declared  that  they  would  go 
out  in  *  the  PolP  (among  the  iroXXol,  those  not  (candidates  for  Honors). 
'  In  March,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Medal  Examination,  took  place  that  for 
the  Bell  (University)  Scholarshipt^  which  concerned  several  men  of  my  year,  but 
not  me.  These  Scholarships  are  open  to  Freshmen,  who  are  sons  of  clergy- 
men, and  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  papers  are  ehiefiy  Classical,  a  littie 
Mathematics,  as  high  as  easy  Mechanics,  entering  into  it  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
determining  between  the  best  candidates  whose  classical  merits  are  nearly  equal. 
The  Classical  papers,  being  for  Freshmen,  do  not  include  the  more  difficult  au- 
thors, Thucydides,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  &c.,  or  Composition  in  Greek ; 
but  there  is  always  enough  Latin  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  fright- 
en the  uninitiated.  A  good  deal  of  Homer  is  set,  and  generally  a  fair  allowance 
of  Cicero.  There  is  also  a  paper  in  Scriplare  History  and  Greek  Testament. 
Two  of  these  Scholarships  are  vacant  every  year.  Trinity  generally  gets  the 
first,  and  frequently  both.    This  year,  the  flnt  man  was  a  Johnian. 

The  CoUege  Easter  Term, 
The  examination  which  was  now  approaching,  and  which  particularly  interested 
me,  was  the  College  Easter  Term  Examination,  familiarly  spoken  of  as  *  the  May.' 
The  EasUr  is  the  third  Collegiate  Term,  the  other  two  being  respectively  called 
the  Michaelmas  and  Lent.  The  nominal  vdbations  are  very  long,  and  the  actual 
ones  still  longer,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty-two  weeks  of  real  term 
time  in  the  year— that  is,  lectures  are  delivered  and  residence  required  for  that 
period  only,  and  a  gownsman  not  disposed  to  study  has  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
himself.  For  the  reading  men,  the  vacations  are  the  busiest  time,  there  being  so 
much  less  temptation  to  idleness  when  all  the  idle  men  are  away.  The  terms  are 
still  further  divided,  each  into  two  parts,  and,  after  *•  division  *  in  the  Michaelmas 
and  Lent  terms,  a  student,  who  can  assign  a  good  plea  for  absence  to  the  College 
authorities,  may  go  down  and  take  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  having  al- 
ready kept  enough  of  the  term  to  answer  the  UnicertUy  requisition.  So,  also,  a 
student  who  is  prevented  by  any  accident  from  coming  up  at  the  beginning 
of  either  of  these  terms,  may  appear  just  before  division,  and  keep  the  latter 
half.  But  with  the  division  of  the  Easter  term,  the  Collegiate  year  virtually 
ceases ;  for,  though  the  statute  term  docs  not  end  till  the  Conmiencement  in  July, 
the  Commencement  practically  takes  place  in  the  Long  Vacation,  all  lectures  hav- 
ing concluded  with  *  the  May,'  and  most  of  the  men  gone  down. 

fPKCIMKH  PAOB   OP  THUCTDIDKS   QUKBTtOHf — 1841. 

I.  (1.)  Wbnt  do  we  learn  of  Che  life,  ttation,  and  character  of  Thacydidee  from  hit  own  writ- 
ii^  1  (8.)  What  it  aaatgned  aa  the  date  of  hta  birth  7  (3.)  What  account  is  p\m  of  hii  fir»t 
vocation  to  write  hirtory,  and  with  what  probability  ?  (4.)  Is  it  probable  that  he  sorrived  the  end 
of  the  war?    (5.)  What  opportunities  bad  he  of  acquiring  inrormation  t    (6.)  Whut  period  of 


tine  is  embraced  bv  his  histnrjr  1    (7.)  By  whom  was  it  conlioned  ;  and  from  what  wrtlert  do  we 

ledjee  of  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  tlte  time  when  it  became  a  Roman  nr 
ince  1    (8 )  Hnw  fiir  do  you  roncur  in  the  opinion  eipremed  of  Thueydides  in  the  words  00x^7 


derive  (uir  knowledipe  of  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  tlte  time  when  it  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince 1  (8 )  How  inr  do  you  roncur  in  the  opinion  eipremed  of  Thueydides  in  the  words  00x^7 
iroXXd  xapf(fio^a<  yilv  /LaxtSaiftovioit  x<^rtiyoptlv  6i  *A0i|v4<6>v  1    (9  )  (^uote  from  this  book 
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iMbinees  of  the  Irapyfto,  the  Xt^ns  mi qrixac.  aad  the  mportm^tmi^  irapi ffcStftif .  itn'tBtmSy 
and  wafPOfiAciM^  attributed  by  IMonytius  of  HalieBrnMnit  to  tbe  •tjrie  of  Tbocydideal  (M.) 
What  writera  have  imitated  Thucydides  1    Quote  instances  of  Imitation. 

II.  (1.)  Give  an  account  of  the  Athenian  eonstitution  as  it  existed  at  the  period  of  the  Pelopon- 
aesian  war.  (S.)  How  did  it  difler  from  that  eaiablUitd  by  Solon  t  (3.)  What  were  the  prineipai 
political  measures  introduced  by  Pericles  1  and  what  was  their  effect  upon  the  Athenian  character 
and  polity  ?  (4.)  What  were  Hie  principal  partiee  at  this  time  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  respect- 
ifcly  led  T    (5.)  What  is  nMaot  by  4  iniMytayla  T    Whoa  do  we  hear  of  as  flitinc  that  station  1 

IlL  (1.)  What  is  the  date  of  Aristuphanes'  play  of  the  hnrUs  1  Give  a  brief  aoeount  of  its 
plot.    Tmoslate  the  following  lihes  and  refer  to  the  passagei  io  the  bo6k  which  Bostiales  them. 

^A^ar  puULoy&nr  i»  tUikta  Acx*>mx^ 
muNnpyirarA  jr<a^  wtptdpofiuv  ^«p'rd<rar 
airis  itapfflnxf  "^h*  W  i»o9  uiuayuiinfv. 

'b.  54,  SM. 

(3).      iXj^efod  ^JTW  dvrmt&r^  jori  rdv  IKXa* 
eifOvitSv  ^povca  rifiBSXtt  xloinv  wXia» 
davxci^orovq^vac  rAr  i^  HI  i^O(^n<na. 

(4.)  Qnt/I»  any  other  passaces  from  Aristophaqes  which  have  lefeieiMM  to  or  illaatmte  vnoHn 
recorded  in  this  book.    (5.)  Mention  any  iniAances  in  the  tragediana  of  such  allosions  to  tlie  polit-. 
ical  events  of  the  day.    (6.)  Quute  the  lines  in  Euripides  supposed  to  have  reference  to  Cleon,  and 
the  pasaaffo  in  Plato  relating  to  the  battle  oi  Daliom. 

IV.  Wvafv  xol  Tltiyits  xol  Tpoc^i^ra  vo)  A;(dcav,  S  oi  wo\ifuo  l\a0o¥  [hi  Aaxjtiaipi^uH] 
dXy  iri  tUf  rporipms  («fitj9d«c<u(.    Cap.  VI. 

(1.)  What  was  the  situation  vf  N^raia  and  liifxaf  9  Explain  their  importance  to  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  refer  to  any  passages  of  Thucydides  which  illustrnte  it  0L)  What  was  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  T^oc^i^y  and  Axdia  1  (3.)  What  is  meant  by  h  irporiia  Pimfimais'  t  Give  its 
data  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.    What  was  ita  el&ets  opon  the  Athenian  empire  ? 

There,  reader  mine  1  Is  that  last  ]>age  grave  and  solid  enongh  for  yon  f  If  not, 
I  only  wish  yon  had  to  cram  for  these  *  Thueydidee  Questions,'  as  I  did,  and  to 
write  ont  forty  pages  save  one  of  scribUinff  pap€r  (a  trifle  larger  than  foolscap) 
about  them  in  four  hoars. 

Examinations  in  onr  American  colleges  are  seldom  considered  very  important 
affairs  to  either  party  concerned  in  them.  But  at  Cambridge  the  College  and 
Univereity  Examinations  are  the  staple  and  life  of  the  whole  system.  They  are 
the  only  recognized  standards  of  merit,  except  a  few  prizes  for  essays  and  poems ; 
their  resalts  are  published  in  all  the  London  papers,  as  regularly  as  the  English 
Queen^s  last  drive,  or  the  Spanish  Queen's  last  revolution ;  their  rewards  are  not 
only  honorary  but  pecuniary,  coming  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the  shape 
of  books,  plate,  or  hard  cash,  fVom  the  value  of  Ave  dollars  to  that  of  Ave  hun- 
dred or  more ;  and  in  extent  of  reading  requisite,  accuracy  of  execution  demand- 
ed, and  shortness  of  time  allotted,  they  are  surpassed  by  no  examinations  on 
record.  At  the  detnl  of  the  requisites  which  they  exact,  and  the  performances 
which  they  elicit,  I  have  seen  grave  divines  and  professors  on  this  side  of  tlie 
water  shajne  their  heads  doubtingly ;  so  I  do  not  startle  you  too  much  at  first,  but 
begin  gentle  with  the  first  year's  one,  ranking  as  yon  might  suppose  among  the 
easier  examinations,  for  it  is  limited  in  its  range,  and  you  have  a  general  idea  of 
the  work  before  you,  whereas  in  a  Tripos  the  only  thing  you  can  be  certain  of  is 
that  there  is  nothing  which  you  may  not  be  asked. 

During  the  three  terms  of  your  collegiate  year,  extending  from  the  twentieth 
of  October,  or  thereabout,  nearly  to  the  end  of  May,  yon  have  been  lectured  on 
three  classical  subjects,  a  Greek  Tragedy,  a  book  or  speech  of  a  Oreek  historian, 
or  orator,  and  a  ditto  of  a  Latin  ditto.  Of  course  yon  are  able  to  translate  them 
any  where,  and  explain  all  the  different  readings  and  interpretations.  But  this 
is  not  half  the  battle— scarcely  a  third  of  it.  Tou  require  a  vast  heap  of  colbteral 
and  illustrative  reading  after  this  fashion. 

Our  pliqr  was  the  Agamemnon  of  ifisohylns.  Now  for  the  question  paper,  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  the  *cram'  paper,  yon  must  first  make  yourself  master 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  Greek  stage  arrangements,  and  the  history 
of  the  Greek  drama,  for  which  you  make  large  draughts  upon  Donaldwn'a  Grwh 
ThetAer^  MktUr  on  the  .Euf/unides  (translated),  and  M^lUr^s  SUtory  of  Oreek 
Zdtenaure.    Next,  you  get  up  all  you  can  find  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
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dramattt  psnona;  then  all  the  parallel  passagea  ooUeotable  wherein  Greeks,  So- 

mans,  or  English  may  be  supposed  to  have  imitated  old  JSsohylos.    Then  yon 

fortify  your  Greek  geography,  make  maps  of  the  signal-fires'  route  from  Troy, 

&o.    Finally,  you  ought  to  have  read  the  other  two  plays  of  the  Trilogy,  for  you 

are  likely  to  be  asked  something  about  them ;  perhaps  there  may  be  a  nice  little 

bit  of  the  Eumtfnides  set,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  by  the  light  of  nature. 

Similarly  for  the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides,  you  cram  up  every  thing  you  can 

about  every  body  mentioned  in  Thucydides  generally,  and  this  book  particularly, 

taking  in  much  Thirlwall,  and  BOckh,  and  Mfiller's  Dorians,  and  the  like.    And 

for  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Books  of  Cicero  to  Atticns  (that  was  our  Latin 

subject),  all  your  knowledge  of  the  great  men  of  that  period,  and  of  the  legal 

matters  inddentally  brought  in  («.^.,  marriage,  inheritance,  ComiUa),  will  be  put 

into  requisition.    One  little  bagatelle  I  had  idmost  forgotten.    You  will  have  to 

turn  English  prose  into  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  English  verse  into  Greek  Iambic 

Trimeters,  and  part  of  some  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  into  Latin,  and  possibly 

also  into  English  verse.    This  is  the  *■  composition,*  and  is  to  be  done,  remember, 

without  the  help  of  books  or  any  other  assistance. 

Now  either  of  the  three  subjects  opens  a  pretty  wide  field  before  you,  quite 

wide  enough  to  bewilder  a  tyro,  and  here  it  is  that  the  genius  of  your  private 

tutor  come  into  play. 

Jmporiane^  of  JYivaie  Ikttors. 

Private  tuition  is  no  where  alluded  to  in  the  University  or  College  Statutes ;  it 
is  entirely  a  personal  and  individual  matter ;  yet  it  is,  after  the  examinations,  the 
great  feature  of  the  University  instruction,  and  the  public  lectures  have  oome  to 
be  entirely  subordinate  to  it.  The  English  private  tutors,  in  many  points,  take 
the  place  of  the  German  professors ;  true,  they  have  not  the  same  explicit  Uni- 
versity sanction,  but  an  equivalent  for  this  is  found  in  the  fin^  examination  for 
degrees  which  they  have  all  passed,  and  no  man  who  has  not  taken  a  good  de- 
gree, expects  or  pretends  to  take  good  men  into  his  team.  Of  course  inferior 
coaches  will  do  for  inferior  men — roXXoI,  for  voXXof.  Of  late  there  has  been  some 
outcry  agunst  private  tuition ;  but  if  not  absolutely  a  vitaly  it  is  certainly  an  <m- 
partant  element  in  the  whole  system,  nor  should  it  be  suffered  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  admitted  as  a  positive  good.  One  effect  of  doing  away  with  it  would  be 
to  throw  all  classical  honors  into  the  hands  of  the  public  school  men.  Tour 
*  Eton  boy '  is  a  younff  man  of  nineteen,  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  a  Yale 
or  Harvard  Valedictorian  in  all  classical  knowledge,  and  in  all  classical  eU^aneUt 
immeasurably  ahead  of  him.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  bring  up  an  inad- 
equately prepared  man  to  *  hold  a  candle '  to  such  competitors  is  by  diligent  per- 
sonal attention  to  him.  Travis  certainly  put  more  into  me  in  seven  months  than 
I  could  have  acquired  by  my  own  unassisted  labors  in  two  years ;  and  of  his  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf,  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateM  memory.  But  even  with  the 
best  tutor--and  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  get  a  Travis  to  coach  him— you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  read  six  times  as  much  as  you  can  make  use  of  on  the 
papers,  since  you  can  only  calculate  the  general  run  of  the  questions  in  them 
without  being  able  to  make  sure  of  any  individual  one.* 

Maihemaiica, 
I  had  not  opened  a  mathematical  book  for  more  than  two  years,  and  certainly 
never  intended  to  trouble  the  exact  sciences  again,  but  as  the  *  May '  approached 
I  began  to  feel  nervous,  and  in  accordance  with  Travis's  suggestion,  put  on  a 
mathematical  tutor  for  the  last  month.  But  *  Dunny '  soon  found  there  was  not 
much  to  be  got  out  of  me  on  so  short  notice.    My  analysis  was  just  sufficient  to 

*  All  examination  pnpen  are  printed  at  the  Pitt  Pran  in  the  moit  myatarioof  way.  and  oaly 
leave  the  printer**  handi  aboat  five  minutas  before  they  are  rabmitted  to  the  atudeats,  whan  they 
are<aent  to  the  examiner  in  a  eaalad  packet,  by  a  tmaty  memanfer. 
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make  it  probable  that  I  had,  at  some  period  of  mj  life,  Been  the  inside  of  Wood 
and  Jhaeoek,  So  I  had  to  fall  back  npon  the  Eoclid.  A  great  godsend  is  Euclid 
to  the  daMsical  men ;  not  only  here,  but  in  the  scholarship  and  the  awful,  accursed 
mathematical  Tripos,  does  he  stand  them  in  good  stead.  Our  troubles  were  to 
begin  on  Wednesday  ;  I  devoted  the  two  days  immediately  preceding  to  getting 
np  the  first  four  books  and  the  sixth,  and  by  eight  on  Tuesday  evening  had 
them  ready  for  immediate  use. 

At  nine  next  morning,  the  Hall  doors  were  thrown  open  to  us.  The  narrow 
passage  between  the  screens  and  the  buttery  was  as  fbll  as  it  usually  \»  just  be- 
fore 4  p.x.,  but  the  Trinitarians  were  thronging  to  a  different  sort  of  a  banquet. 
The  tables  were  decked  with  green  baize  instead  of  white  linen,  and  the  goodly 
joints  of  beef  and  mutton  and  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes  were  replaced  by  a 
profusion  of  stationery.  Even  the  dais  shared  the  general  fate.  At  that  liigh 
table  where  I  had  recently  been  feasting  on  spring  soup  and  salmon,  ducklings 
and  peas,  rhubarb  tart  and  custard,  with  old  sherry  gvatUum  t^f.  to  imbibe,  and 
the  learned  wit  of  the  Dons  for  seasoning,  I  was  now  doomed—such  is  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs— to  write  against  time  for  four  mortal  hours.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  easy  to  throw  me  off  my  balance,  for  if  a  boy  has  any  modesty  in 
him,  the  training  of  a  large  American  college,  speaking  continually  to  largeish 
audiences,  writing  about  every  thing,  and  reading  your  writings  in  public,  &c., 
is  pretty  sure  to  knock  it  out  of  him ;  yet  I  did  feel  rather  nervous  that  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  could  not  for  five  minutes  begin  composedly  to  write  out  the 
Ibru  Asinorum  which  headed  our  paper,  though  it  had  been  familiar  to  me  ever 
since  my  school  days. 

At  one,  'close  your  papers,  gentlemen,*  says  the  examiner,  who  has  been 
solemnly  pacing  up  and  down  all  the  time.  (This  examiner  is  never  your  col- 
lege lecturer,  and  of  course  never  your  private  tutor.)  At  two,  the  Hall  assumes 
its  more  legitimate  and  welcome  guise,  dinner  being  thrown  back  two  hours ;  at 
four  grinding  begins  again,  and  lasts  till  eight :  at  night  there  is  a  supper  put  on 
specially  for  the  occasion.  How  that  supper  is  demolished  1  what  loads  of  cold 
beef  and  lobster  vanish  before  the  examinees !  Young  ladies  sometimes  picture 
to.themselves  students  as  delicate,  pale  youths  who  live  on  toast  and  tea.  Never 
Was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Men  who  study  in  earnest  eat  in  earnest.  A  Senior 
Wrangler  sat  opposite  me  one  summer  at  the  Scholars'  table,  and  to  see  that  man 
perform  upon  a  round  of  beef  was  a  onriosity. 

Thus  passed  four  days ;  eight  hours  a  day  thinking  and  writing  together  at  full 
speed ;  two  or  three  hours  of  cramming  in  the  intervals  (for  though  the  principle 
and  theory  is  never  to  look  at  a  book  during  an  examination,  or  indeed  for  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  your  mind  may  be  fVesh  and  vigorous,  few  men  are  oool 
enough  to  put  this  into  practice) ;  and  long  lounges  at  night,  very  different  fh>m 
the  ordinary  constitutional.  Thus  far  I  had  rather  exceeded  my  expectations, 
but  there  was  still  impending  Monday's  Algebra  paper,  and  the  thought  of  that 
left  me  very  little  rest  on  Sunday.  A  friend  who  had  obligingly  backed  me  to 
the  extent  of  ten  shillings,  endeavored  to  comfort  me  with  the  assurance  that  if  I 
had  done  my  Classics  properly,  I  must  be  safe  without  the  Algebra,  and  if  I  had 
not,  all  I  could  do  on  Monday  would  not  make  much  difference.  But  this  satis- 
ikctory  aasnranoe  did  not  afford  me  fhll  consolation.  Far  more  refreshing  was 
our  stroll  through  the  Trinity  grounds,  where  Tmvis  and  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

Resutt  of  (he  May  Examination. 

All  the  papers  together  are  worth  8,000,  but  no  one  gets  AiU  marks.    This  is 

owing  partly  to  the  great  extent  of  the  *  cram '  papers,  which  are  purposely  made 

to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  that  every  one  may  find  something  in  them 

he  ean  do ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  same  man  is  seldom  (I  may  say  never 
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indeed)  fint  both  in  daancs  and  nwtlieniatlca.  Th«  best  man  of  the  yev  hw 
from  2,000  to  2,400.  The  ordinaiy  limit  of  tha  First  Claaa  i»  1,200,  bnt  thia 
{standard  ia  Bometimea  raiaed,  for  one  feainre  of  Cambridge  examinationB  is,  thai 
they  go  by  iivafa  nther  than  by  aotoal  nomber  of  maika,  that  ia,  by  rdative 
rather  than  positive  merit ;  and  it  ia  this  wliich  makes  it  ao  diffionil  to  piediet 
yoar  place  vith  any  thing  Ul^e  certainty.  As  the  greateat  aoeoracy  ia  required  by- 
all  the  examiners,  and  the  greateat  elegance  by  moat  of  tiiem,  yon  mast  not  omfy 
be  aolidtons  for  how  mnch  yon  have  done,  bnt  for  hov  yon  have  done  it.  A 
little  well  poliahed  op  is  worth  more  than  a  great  deal  tamed  off  oareleaBly ;  and 
yon  often  find  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  daaa,  nnfortanatea  who  have  covered  aa  madi. 
paper  as  the  head  man.  There  are,  say  180  Freahmen,  who  are  arranged  in  mna 
clasaea,  the  first  Claas  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Fifty  maite  will  prevent 
one  from  being  ^posted,'  bat  there  are  alwaya  two  or  three  too  atopid  aa  well  aa 
idle  to  save  their  *■  Post.'  These  drones  are  poded  aepantely  aa  *■  not  worthy  to 
be  claased,'  and  privately  slanged  afterward  by  the  Maater  and  Seniors.  Should 
a  man  be  posted  twice  in  succession,  he  is  generally  reoommended  to  tiy  the  sir 
of  some  small  college,  or  devote  his  energiea  to  some  other  walk  of  life. 

At  length,  late  on  Friday  evening,  as  I  wsa  preparing  a  aoUtaiy  cup  of  tea,  one 
of  my  friends  came  tumbling  into  the  room  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
'we  were  aU  right.'  So  I  was  paraded  in  all  the  Cambridge  and  London  papers, 
with  twenty-three  more,  aa  First  Claas  men  in  the  Trinity  Freahman  Examina- 
tion, which  honor  moreover  entitled  na  to  a  prize  of  booka  at  the  CommemMa- 
tion,  next  November,  toward  which  the  college  gave  us  nineteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling,  and  we  added  as  much  as  we  liked,  for  this  kind  of  humbug  ia 
common  to  Engfish  and  American  colleges. 

OOLLBOX  flCHOLABSHIP  KZAMIHATIOfKS  TIT  8B00in>  TEAK. 
At  Trinity  there  ia  a  apecnal  examination  for  Foundation  Scholarships  near  the 
beginning  cf  the  Easter  term,  in  which  all  Seoond  and  Third-year  men  are  eligi- 
ble oandidatea.  To  an  American  Collegian  who  has  no  motive  for  anticipRting 
the  routine  of  a  fixed  course,  such  a  competition  must  seem  singular.  SopAtmufrm 
and  Junion  he  would  consider  a  very  unfiur  match ;  and  he  would  be  still  mora 
surprised  to  hear  that  in  these  contests  for  Scholarships,  the  suocessftil  Seoond- 
year  men  beat  all  the  Third-year— it  is  a  sia*  qua  non  that  they  sboold— thoae 
who  have  not  another  chance  being  naturally  favored  above  those  who  have, 
eceterit  pariitte.  But  this  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  five  or  six  of  the 
best  men  in  the  third  year  are  out  of  the  way,  having  themselves  been  chosen 
scholars  in  their  second  year.  The  whole  number  of  men  making  up  the  two 
years  is  abont  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  some  seventy  of  these  usually  pre- 
sent themselves  for  the  vacant  Scholarships,  which  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  in 
number,  but  generally  less  than  fifteen.  The  successful  candidatea  of  the  second 
year  are  uaually  to  those  of  the  third  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight.  This  ex- 
amination does  not  differ  ftt>m  the  May  merely  in  being  optional ;  another  veiy 
important  distinction  consists  in  the  absence  of  subjects  fixed  beforehand ;  the 
candidates  go  in  trusting  to  their  general  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  there  ia 
not  an  vnUmiUd  selection  from  the  Classics,  as  in  the  Tripos  and  the  University 
Scholarships ;  the  candidates  need  not  expect  to  find  any  Pindar,  Aristophanea, 
or  Aristotle,  any  Persius,  or  Lucretius,  on  the  papers ;  and  seldom  will  titere  be 
any  Plato,  .fschylns  or  Theocritus,  Plautua  or  Juvenal.  In  Greek,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  in  Latin,  Virgil  end  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  are  the  authors 
usually  selected  from ;  and  thia  still  leaves  a  pretty  wide  range,  some  of  these 
authors  being  snfflcienUy  voluminous.  The  Mathematical  papera  do  not  go 
higher  than  may  be  supposed  to  fall  within  the  ordinary  reading  of  a  Third-year 
asplrsnt  to  Mathematical  Honors.    They  are  only  half  aa  many  in  number  aa  the 
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€]MBiatl  pcpeiB,  and  probably  do  not  ooant  more  than  half  aa  nmoh ;  at  aoj  rate, 
tibe  examinatioD  ia  more  fiivorable  to  Olaaaical  than  to  Mathematical  men ;  a  good 
Olaasio  may  get  a  ^cholamhip  with  the  leaat  poaaible  quantity  of  Matbematica — 
•ay  twenty  marks  oat  of  four  hiindiied->a  Mathematifflan  equally  deficient  in 
Claarioa  moHt  be  flnt  rate  indeed  in  his  branch  to  auoceed.  In  the  present  yeftr 
(1842)  it  looked  as  if  these  proportiona  were  to  be  somewhat  more  equalized, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  head  of  afEkira. 

TBB  UTTLB-OO  IK  1843. 

After  the  trial  heat  of  the  first  May  examination,  the  fleld  of  candidates  for 
Honors  begins  to  asBume  aomething  like  a  calculable  fonn.  The  ruck  faUs  off 
rapidly,  and  the  good  men  aettle  down  to  their  pace.  Many  of  them  are  now 
for  the  first  time  under  crack  private  tutors— for  it  ftequently,  indeed  usually  bap- 
pena,  that  a '  coach  *  of  reputation  declines  taking  men  into  his  team  before  they 
have  made  time  in  public  When  the  Freshman  haa  not  a  public  school  reputa- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  when  he  has,  the  result  of  the  May  decides  whether  he 
will  go  out  in  Honors  or  not—that  ia,  whether  he  will  be  a  reading  or  a  non-read- 
tng  man  (for  with  all  but  the  very  badly  prepared,  going  out  in  Poll  is  equivalent 
to  doing  nothing— so  far  aa  University  studies  are  oonoemed— for  at  least  half  the 
course).  If  his  success  be  such  aa  to  encourage  him,  he  begins  his  work  again, 
aa  haa  been  obnerved,  early  in  the  Long  vacation,  toward  the  close  of  which, 
however,  he  takes  a  real  vacation  of  a  month  or  so  (genemlly  provided  for  in  all 
engagements  with  private  tutors,  or  for  reading-parties),  so  as  to  come  to  hie 
work  fresh  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  term.  Though  not  so  decisive  in  its 
results  as  the  third  year,  this  second  year  ia  the  turning  point  for  not  a  few. 
Some  who  have  done  very  well  in  low  mathematics,  break  down  after  paraing  the 
Differential  Calculus.  Some  grow  indolent  and  fall  off  fVom  depending  too  much 
on  their  fiiist  year's  success.  Some  Trinity  men  are  disguated  by  not  getting  a 
Scholarship  at  the  first  trial,  and  strike  work  in  consequence. 

The  Little-Go  (at  Oxford  the  SnuUlt)^  ia  held  near  the  end  of  the  Lent  (second) 
Term.  The  subjects  are  partly  constant  and  partly  variable ;  the  variable  ones, 
of  which  noUce  is  given  a  year  in  advance,  are  a  Greek  author,  a  Latin  author, 
%nd  one  of  the  four  Gospels ;  the  only  constant  subject  at  this  time  was  Paley*s 
Evideneet.  Author  in  the  last  sentence  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  as  do- 
noting  one  Book  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  two  short  dialogueiK  of 
Plato,  one  Greek  Tragedy,  or  the  like.  The  examination  involves  a  little  viva 
OOM,  and  it  waa  said  that  if  a  man  did  his  viva  voce  well,  none  of  his  papers  were 
looked  at  but  the  Paley.  As  it  is  only  a  pott  examination,  the  examinees  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  except  a  comparatively  few,  perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth 
of  the  whole  number,  who  have  only  Jud  passed,  and  for  whose  special  benefit  a 
Second  Class  is  provided. 

University  Scholar»hip  Examination. 

There  is  a  Third  Examination  during  the  Lent  Term,  in  which  Second-year 
men  may  be  candidates,  though  the  number  who  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  large — The  University  Scholarship.  I  say  Scholarthip^  for  though 
there  are  several  on  different  foundations,  it  haa  been  so  arranged  that  one  is 
vacant  every  year,  and  seldom  more  than  one  ;*  the  examiners  and  style  of  ex- 
amination are  the  same  for  them  all,  and  they  may  be  practically  considered  aa 
one  and  the  same.  The  examination  ia  open  to  all  undergraduates,  but  the  com- 
petition lies  chiefly  among  those  of  the  Third  year.  It  includes  more  Latin  com- 
poaition  than  the  Tripos,  and  even  a  wider  range  of  authors,  embracing  AthensBus, 


*  TliM*  hare  b«eB  two  vaetne{«i  tiifsth«r  UirM  timsi  in  the  la«t  ten  venv*.    The  FnandntioM 
are  Ibar,  the  Omm,  Buttit^  Daviest  and  Pi'et,  tu  whieh  a  new  one^  the  PerMm,  has  juit  beta 
The  aoBoa)  emolument  variei  fiom  £20  to  jT/S. 
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the  oomio  firagments,  and  such  out  of  the  way  snljecte  which  enter  into  no  other 
examination.  Tet  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  Seoond-year  man  is  the  auooes*-: 
All  candidate,  and  there  are  nue  instanoes  of  a  Freshman  guning  the  piize. 

The  Universitj  Schohirship  was  thia  year  borne  off  by  a  Johnian.  £n  reean^ke 
we  triumphed  in  both  Triposes,  hAving  in  Mathematics  the  Senior  Wrangler  (who 
is  almost  always  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  a  Johnian),  and  in  Classics  the  Senior 
Classic  and  Senior  Medallist,  as  usn^.  Some  circamstances  worth  mentioning 
attended  these  examinations.  Our  Trinity  Senior  Wnmgler  (we  have  one  so  sel- 
dom that  ho  is  prone  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  and  a  pet)  was  a  crooked  little 
man,  jn  no  re»pect  a  beauty,  and  not  in  the  least  a  beau.  On  the  day  of  his  tri- 
umph, when  he  was  to  receive  his  hard-earned  honors  in  the  Senate  House,  some 
of  his  friends  combined  their  eneigies  to  dress  him,  and  put  him  to  rights  prop- 
erly, BO  that  his  appearance  might  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  his  exploits  and 
h'lA  college.  He  had  generally  the  reputation  of  being  a  mere  Mathematician, 
which  did  him  great  injustice,  for  he  was  really  a  man  of  much  varied  informa- 
tion, and  that  on  some  subjects  the  very  opposite  of  scientific — for  instance,  he 
was  well  up  in  all  the  current  novels,  an  uncommon  thing  at  Cambridge,  where 
novel  reading  is  not  one  of  the  popular  weaknesses.  His  Johnian  competitor, 
who  wiis  a  fearfully  hard  reader,  and  had  once  worked  twenty  hown  a  day  for  a 
week  togetlier  at  a  college  examination,  almost  broke  down  from  over  exertion 
just  as  the  time  of  trial  was  coming  on,  and  found  himself  actually  obliged  to 
carry  a  supply  of  ether  and  otlicr  stimulants  into  the  examination,  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents. Ncvertlielcss,  he  made  a  good  fight  of  it,  and  having  great  pace  as  well 
as  style  in  addition  to  his  knowledge,  beat  the  Trinity  man  a  little  on  the  book 
work,  but  was  beaten  two  hundred  marks  in  problems,  which  decided  the  contest. 

The  Senior  Classic  was  a  nobleman^s  son,  also  distinguished  as  one  of  the  best 
oars  on  the  river.  He  had  moreover  been  Captain  (Head)  of  the  Poll,  for  it  is  a 
privilege  of  noblemen's  sons  that  they  go  out  in  Classics  by  first  passing  the  or- 
dinary degree  examination  instead  of  the  Mathematical.  This,  and  obtaining  a 
degree  by  seven  terras  residence  instead  of  ten  (making  just  a  year's  difference), 
are  the  only  unfair  privileges  they  enjoy.  The  reason  assigned  for  both  is 
the  same — that  they  may  be  wanted  in  public  life  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  other 
students ;  and  the  intention  evidentiy  was,  that  those  going  out  in  Classics 
through  the  Poll  should  do  so  after  a  residence  of  two  years  and  a  half.  But  as 
this,  though  the  spirit,  is  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  some  of  them  take  advantage 
of  the  double  chance,  and  enjoy  the  same  length  of  time  for  Classical  preparation 
as  the  other  students,  without  being  hampered  by  the  Mathematical  examination. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  young  men  who  have  chivalrously  re- 
fused to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  have  gone  out  in  the  Mathemat- 
ical Tripos  along  with  the  mass  of  Classical  students.  The  privilege  holds  good, 
even  if  tiie  nobleman  has  entered  as  a  Pensioner,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
Chancellor's  Medals,  aU  candidates  for  which  are  required  to  be  Senior  Optimes. 

Migration  from  one  College  to  another. 
A  migration  is  generally  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority,  and  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  migrator  is  not  likely  to  become  a  Fellow  of  his  own  college, 
and  therefore  takes  refligo  in  another  where  a  more  moderate  degree  will  insure 
him  a  Fellowship.  A  great  deal  of  this  migration  goes  on  from  John's  to  the 
small  colleges ;  Sidney  is  almost  a  college  of  second  rate  Johnians ;  at  Christ's, 
for  three  years  successively  while  I  was  an  undei^gradnatc,  the  first  man  was  an 
emigrant  from  John's.  Sometimes  the  migrating  man  turns  out  a  dark  horse,  and 
stands  very  high  at  last ;  it  proved  so  in  the  present  case.  More  rarely  it  happens 
that  a  good  man  from  the  start  migrates  out  of  John's  or  Trinity  to  save  himself, 
trouble,  because  at  another  college  he  will  be  given  a  Fellowship  merely  for  hia 
degree—that  is,  for  his  place  in  the  Mathematical  or  Classical  Tripos,  without 
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having  to  undergo  the  addiUonal  subsequent  examination.  Bometimos  also  a 
Bachelor  migrates  for  the  same  reason.  The  Small  College  Scbolttrhhips  and 
Fellowships,  it  may  he  remarked,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Trinity  in  pecuniary 
value ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  more  lucrative.  It  is  a  question  of 
profit  against  honor.* 

MAY  EXAmVATIOK  IK  SECOND  TEAR. 

The  May  examination  for  Second-year  men  is  principally  Mathematical,  The 
only  strictly  Classical  paper  is  one  on  some  dialogue  of  Plato.  There  is  another 
on  the  Diatewsaron  (the  Four  Gospels)  chiefly  *  cram,'  and  three  short  papers  in 
'morals'— Foley's  NtOwral  Theology y  Stewart's  OtOUfuty  and  Butler' t  Three  Ser- 
mons on  Human  Nature.  These  three,  with  the  Eleventh  Book  of  Euclid;  are 
put  into  one  long  session  of  five  hours.  The  other  six  papers  are  Muthemutical, 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Theory  of  Equations,  Conic  Sections,  Spherical  TrigonometTy, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  one  paper  of  Problems  on  all  tlie  subjects. 
Kow  is  it  quite  possible  for  a  Classical  man,  by  polishing  up  carefully  the  Morals 
and  Greek  Testament  and  Plato  (with  the  aid  of  the  Endid  which  is  g^ven  him 
as  a  sort  of  sop),  to  get  marks  enough  for  a  First  Class,  especially  as  the  standard 
is  two  hundred  marks  lower  than  it  was  the  first  year.  But  the  prize  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  worth  the  expenditure  of  time.  The  votary  of  Classics  is  now 
beginning  to  keep  a  single  eye  on  the  Tripos,  and  is  not  easily  drawn  aside  from 
his  pursuit  of  a  high  place  in  that,  and  no  OB0  thinks  the  worse  of  him  for  being 
as  low  even  as  the  Sixth  Class  in  the  May  examination. 

On  the  whole  there  is  not  very  hard  working  for  this  May  as  compared  with  tho 
first,  except  among  the  best  two  or  three  in  Mathematics,  who  are  beginning  to 
struggle  for  their  places,  and  with  them  it  is  rather  the  result  of  their  contem- 
porary reading  with  their  private  tutors  than  of  special  study  for  the  examination. 
If  he  who  has  been  decidedly  the  best  Mathematician  in  his  first  year  comes  out 
as  decidedly  superior  in  this,  he  may  be  considered  pretty  safe  for  the  highest 
Wranglership  out  of  Trinity ;  but  if  one  or  two  others  who  were  then  close  be- 
hind him  are  now  a  second  time  not  far  in  his  rear,  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  their  places  may  be  changed  next  year,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  Degree  examin- 
ation. Some  men  drop  out  of  a  good  place  this  year  by  temporary  misdirection 
and  want  of  concentration  of  their  powers,  and  not  having  their  Mathematical 
abilities  as  yet  fully  developed  by  steady  and  exclusive  application.  These  come 
up  again  in  the  third  year,  and  are  ultimately  among  the  high  Wranglers. 

It  was  a  great  deprivation  to  me,  for  our  Plato  lecturer  w/m  a  remarkable  man, 
and  though  his  readings  had  not  at  that  time  the  University  celebrity  which  they 
afterward  acquired,  for  it  was  only  the  third  year  of  his  course,  they  had  already 
deservedly  attracted  a  large  attendance.  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  busy 
place  an  idle  looker  on. 

Commencement  in  1842. 

The  Commencement  takes  place  during  the  first  week  in  July,  and  is  the  nom* 
inal  ending  of  the  Easter  Term,  which  has  virtually  concluded  a  month  beforec 
The  real  business  done  is  conferring  the  M.A.  degrees,  and  reading  the  priia 
compositions— that  is  to  say,  the  Classical  ones  and  the  English  poem,  for  the  re- 
citation of  the  Theological  Essays  would  be  rather  a  tedious  affair,  as  they  some- 
times make  a  tolerably  sized  book.  The  Latin  Essays  are  read  a  few  days  before 
Commencement.    Almost  the  only  parties  in  attendance  are  those  personally  in- 

*  There  are  Mine  Bye-¥Ulam»kips^  bowever,  in  the  •mall  oollegei,  wboM  Talne  it  merely  nom- 
inal—some  £5  or  £6  a  year.  These  are  in  no  great  demand,  and  are  nsaally  given  tii  inferior 
men.  Sometimes  they  werre  to  keep  good  men  ftom  being  $uperattnvaied  (in  eollega  where  a 
man  can  not  be  made  a  Fellow  after  he  ha«  attained  a  certain  [Univenity]  age),  linoe  a  Bye-Fal- 
low can  be  elected  to  one  of  the  r^ular  Fellowibipe  when  a  vacancy  occun. 
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terested.  A  few  of  tlie  reading-men  op  for  the  Lon^  maj  drop  into  the  gallerieai^ 
and  some  Btraggling  townspeople  be  in  the  body  of  the  house.  But  on  thia  oocft^ 
aion  the  scene  was  changed  Cambridge  waa  toraed  into  a  show  pkce  for  that 
day  only.  Qold-embroidered  gowna  of  noblemen  mingled  with  the  red  gowna 
of  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Physic  Crowds  of  well  dressed  strangers  thronged 
the  beautiful  college  grounds,  looking  as  unamnsed  as  the  great  Anglo  Saxon 
race  usually  does  when  it  gets  together  in  a  crowd.  The  Senate  House  was 
thronged.  All  manner  of  big-wigs  graced  the  scene  and  augmented  the  dignity 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Some  one  of  the  royal  family  was  there — ^I 
fbi^et  who,  but  recollect  two  officers  pushing  the  people  out  of  his  way.  Prince 
Albert  came  np  to  be  made  aomething  or  other,  and  put  on  aome  eKtraordinarj 
dress.  IlhiHtrions  foreigners  were  not  wanting.  Everett  and  Bonsen  were  cre- 
ated D.C.L.'s,  and  had  red  gowns  put  over  their  diplomatic  uniforms.  The  scan- 
didons  conduct  of  some  members  of  the  other  University  to  our  distinguished 
countryman  when  the  same  degree  waa  conferred  on  him  there  some  time  later, 
la  unhappily  notorious,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a  difficulty — tbon|^ 
of  a  different  sort,  founded  not  on  reUgious  but  on  political  grounds — ^was  near 
occurring  at  Cambridge.  Some  precise  member  of  the  Senate  started  this  objec- 
tion :  '  We  give  Honorary  Degrees  only  to  persons  of  royal  blood,  and  Ambassa^ 
dors  are  admissible  to  them  merely  fai  their  quality  of  representatives  of  crowned 
heads.  Now  Mr.  Everett  does  not  represent  a  crowned  head ;  how  then  can  we 
give  him  a  Degree  V  Fortunately  seme  one  recollected  that  the  Ajnerican  Minis- 
ter was  a  D.C.L.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  members  of  which  are  admitted  ad 
tmndem  gradum  at  Cambridge,  which  solved  the  difficulty  at  once ;  indeed  it  was 
aettled  so  quietly  that  not  many  people  were  aware  of  its  existence. 

The  unusual  throng  made  the  winners  of  the  Browne  medals,  the  Person,  the 
Camden,  and  the  ChanoeUor's  English  medal,  extraordinary  lions,  as  instead  of 
an  Audience  of  half  a  dozen  old  Dons,  and  twice  as  many  undeigraduates,  they 
had  a  crowded  house  of  beauty,  nobility,  and  fiuhion  to  recite  before.  The 
Browne  medals  are  three  in  number,  for  an  ode  in  Latin  Alcaics,  an  ode  in  Greek 
Sapphics,  and  a  brace  of  epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Person  priM 
(of  books)  is  for  a  translation  from  Shakspeare  into  Greek  Iambics ;  the  Camden 
medal  for  an  ezeroiBe  In  Latin  Hexameters.  The  subjects  of  these  exercises  are 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  First  Term,  and  the  candidates  have  about  three 
months  to  write  them  in.  These  prises  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  best  men  in 
the  year,  sometimes  by  second  rate  ones.  The  continually  recurring  reason  that 
they  make  too  much  inroad  into  the  preparation  for  the  Tripos,  prevents  many 
of  the  first  Classics  in  the  year  from  trying  for  them,  particularly  in  the  oaae 
of  the  Greek  ode,  which  is  an  altogether  out  of  the  way  exerdse,  Greek  Sapphias 
not  being  written  in  any  of  the  examinations.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  Per- 
son was  considered  the  most  honorable,  and  there  was  more  competition  for  it 
among  the  good  men.  But  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  idea  in  the  University 
that  success  in  an  extensive  examination  on  general  knowledge  of  language,  not 
specially  prepared  for,  is  a  fairer  test  of  merit  and  ability  than  gaining  a  priie 
which  has  been  elaborately  worked  up  in  private,  and  it  not  nnfrequentiy  hap- 
pens that  the  Senior  Classic  has  never  written  for  a  medal  or  Person. 

GrtaJt  Umvers&y  ExaminaHonB  in  1843. 
With  the  New  Tear  came  on  the  great  University  examinations,  which  excited 
the  usual  interest.  The  Senior  Wrangler  this  time  was  Adams  of  John's,  since 
celebrated  as  the  other  discoverer  of  Le  Verrier's  planet.  He  won  in  a  canter,  so 
to  speak,  having  three  thousand  marks  to  the  Second  Wrangler's  fourteen  hun- 
dred, so  that  there  was  more  numerical  difference  between  them  than  between 
the  Second  Wrangler  and  the  tpwyn,  A  singular  case  of  funk  occurred  at  thia 
examination.    The  man  who  would  have  been  second  (also  a  Johnian),  took 
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fright  when  four  of  the  six  days  were  over,  and  fairiy  ran  away— not  only  from 
the  examination  bnt  out  ot  Cambridge,  and  wto  not  discovered  by  hia  friends  or 
ftmily  till  some  time  after.  As  it  was,  he  oame  ont  ninth  in  the  list  of  Wnuiglera, 
the  high  papers  of  the  last  two  days  affecting  sensibly  the  plaoes  of  only  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen.  By  getting  the  Second  Smith's  Prize,  he  might  have  retrieved  his 
prospects  of  a  Fellowship,  bnt  here  onr  best  man  fix>m  Trinity,  who  was  only 
Ihii^  Wrangler,  and  hot  for  the  accident  would  have  been  fourth,  cut  him  out 
We  wanted  some  little  consolation  of  the  sort,  being  in  a  terrible  minority  this 
year.  In  the  Clsssiesl  Tripos  where  we  generally  looked  for  one  or  both  Medal- 
lists as  a  matter  of  coutbc,  we  had  but  one  man  in  the  First  Class,  and  he  only 
eighth  of  the  eleven  compering  it.  People  began  to  put  the  blame  on  onr  master, 
ui^ttstly  enough,  as  the  men  of  that  year  had  not  entered  under  his  auspices. 
The  Csct  was,  that  a  few  years  before  there  had  been  a  great  scarcity  of  Trinity 
Fellowships,  so  that  men  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  learning  were  an  object 
had  become  afraid  to  enter  there  until  the  supply  of  good  candidates  was  thinned 
out  a  littie.  But  in  the  University  Scholarship  where  the  Third-year  men  of 
orack  reputation  came  into  play,  our  college  met  with  a  worse,  because  more  un- 
expected disappointment.  There  were  four  Trinity  men  expected  to  fill  the  first 
fbur  plaoes  in  t^e  Classical  Tripos  of  1844,  and  three  of  these  were  now  to  fight 
for  the  Craven,  with  no  danger  except  from  one  Kingsman.  King's  College 
stands  in  an  anomalous  position  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  University.  It  is 
a  mere  prolongation  of  Eton  School.  Its  half  dozen  undergraduates,  who  have 
been  the  best  *  Collegers '  at  Eton,  become  Scholars  and  Fellows  of  the  college  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  also  get  their  degree  from  the  University  without  passing 
any  examination  for  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  either  Tripos.  But  the  University  Prizes  and 
Scholarships  are  open  to  them,  and  here  they  prove  formidable  rivals  of  the 
Trinity  men.  As  the  dangerous  Kingsman  was  in  his  second  year,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  besides  the  chance  of  three  to  one  against  him,  the  not  unjust  prefer* 
ence,  caUrii  parihtui,  shown  to  candidates  who  have  no  more  opportnni^  left, 
would  turn  the  scale  against  him.  But  now  an  outside  competitor  appeared  in 
the  person  of  the  Pembroke  Third-year  man  who  had  carried  off  three  prizes  at 
the  last  Commencement.  I  was  almost  the  only  man  in  Trinity  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  having  very  early  in  our  acquaintance  formed  a  high  idea  of  hia 
ability,  and  especially  his  quickness  and  pae$  (an  important  element  of  success), 
ventured  to  talk  of  him  as  a  likely  candidate.  The  idea  of  a  Small-Colleger  beat- 
ing all  Trinity  was  deemed  preposterous,  and  such  a  hint  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  treason  to  the  college.  Nevertheless  it  proved  true ;  he  came  out  the  winner, 
with  the  Kingsman  and  one  of%our  three  dose  at  his  heels,  and  all  the  refit  no 
where.  Thereupon  he  became  quite  a  lion.  Still  there  was  a  strong  party  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  he  would  be  Senior  Classic,  and  the  Trinity  man  with 
whom  his  college  had  declared  to  win  (he  who  had  been  next  to  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  Craven),  was  regularly  booked  and  entered  for  the  head  of  the 
Tripos  against  him.  It  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  pretty  race.  The  lYinity  man  was 
the  best  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin ;  and  Greek,  especially  Composition,  counts 
more  than  Latin,  in  the  Tripos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pembroke  man  had  the 
prestige  of  the  Scholarship,  and  superior  rapidity  of  work,  while  his  opponent 
had  more  accuracy  and  polish.  Then  again,  he  of  Trinity  was  already  well  pre- 
pared in  Mathematics,  and  the  other  had  all  his  to  get  up,  and  as  he  must  be  a 
Senior  Optime  to  contend  for  the  Medal,  this  was  a  great  dead  weight  upon  him. 
But  again,  the  Trinity  man's  knowledge  of  Mathematics  might  tempt  him  to  read 
for  a  Double  First,  and  thus  distract  his  attention  from  the  one  object.  Friends 
of  the  candidates  made  bets  (not  very  laige  ones  to  be  sure :  I  ultimately  won 
seven  pounds  on  my  man)  and  the  whole  affair  with  its  calculations  and  contin- 
gencies was  like  a  race  or  an  election—except  that  there  was  no  foul  play. 
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OccupaUm  in  Leni  Tom — 1843. 

I  went  in  to  this  examination  in  oommon  with  some  sixty  more  outriderBi  diiefl  j 
to  find  out  by  experiment  if  I  was  strong  enough  to  sit  through  the  Trinity  Schol- 
arship next  term,  and  also  to  become  used  to  the  feel  of  an  examination,  as  I  had 
not  passed  one  since  my  first  May,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  and  easy  Little- 
Go.  Beginning  thus  with  the  moat  difficult  examination  in  the  University,  I 
probably  wrote  a  great  deal  of  trash,  but  no  one  seeing  it  except  the  examiners, 
it  was  of  little  consequence. 

During  the  rest  of  the  Lent  term  I  was  reading  and  writing  ibr  the  Members' 
Prize,  which,  besides  the  labor  of  Latin  Composition,  required  much  Koman  His- 
tory *  cram.'  Also,  I  read  with  a  friend  some  low  Optics  with  a  view  to  the  May 
examination— a  very  foolish  speculation,  as  I  had  been  over  no  Second-year 
Mathemntios,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  get  up  the  subject  in  a  reliable  way.  I 
moreover  attended  the  Greek  Professor's  Lectures  on  Pindar  and  the  College  lee- 
tures  on  Plato  to  the  Second  year. 

University  and  ChUege  Lficiures. 

The  small  attendance  on  Professors'  Lectures  are  often  remarked  on.  Dr. 
WhewelVs  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  had  not  more  than  *fifty  listeners,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  Prof.  Sedgwick  had  an  attendance  of  not  more  than  thirty  at 
his  Geological  lectures  in  the  year  1811.  The  Greek  Professor's  class  in  1843  was 
rather  under  than  above  thirty.  In  all  this  there  was  notliing  so  bad  as  Buck- 
land's  lecturing  on  Geology  to  three  hearers  at  Oxford ;  but  I  was  actually  my- 
self one  of  a  class  of  three  who  attended  Professor  Cumming's  supplementary 
course  of  Chemistry  in  the  year  18 11.  ...  It  is  beoavte  they  are  working  so  hard 
that  the  great  body  of  reading-men  do  not  come  to  the  lectures— working  with 
their  private  tutors  (who  correspond  to  German  professors  in  some  respects,  as 
has  been  observed)  for  the  Tripos,  the  Scholarnhips,  or  the  College  Mays. 

The  College  lectures  delivered  have  a  very  moderate  attendance  at  them  also. 
Sometimes  this  is  owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  best  Mathematical  Fellows  at  Trinity  or  John's  is  lecturing  on  some  high, 
branch  of  Mathematics— something  of  which  the  Differential  Calculus  is  merely 
the  alphabet ;  none  but  high  men  can  take  interest  in,  or  derive  profit  from  'such 
lectures.  Now,  as  there  are  only  on  an  average  twelve  Wranglers  from  John's, 
and  nine  from  Trinity  every  year,  the  class  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  dozen,  and 
the  lecture  takes  very  much  the  form  of  an  examination.  In  Classics  it  depends 
chiefly  on  the  lecturer  whether  he  has  a  good  class  or  not.  The  lectures,  though 
munly  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  Year  which  is  to  be  examined  at  the  May  in 
the  subject  lectured  upon,  are  open,  without  extra  fee,  to  all  the  College,  and  a 
lecturer,  who  has  made  one  author  his  tptcialUU^  and  can  translate  and  explain 
him  in  an  interesting  manner,  will  be  sijre  to  have  a  large  attendance.  Our  Plato 
lecturer  at  Trinity  furnished  a  striking  example  of  this.  His  room  was  always 
crowded  ;  his  audience  comprised  not  only  the  Junior  Sophs,  for  whom  the  lec- 
ture was  specially  intended,  but  Senior  Sophs,  Bachelors,  and  even  Fellows. 
Kay,  some  men  of  other  colleges  applied  to  be  admitted ;  but  this,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  contrary  to  the  College  rules  and  usages.  ...  Of  the  Protagoras, 
which  was  the  subject  this  year,  I  had  been  careful  enough  to  provide  myself 
with  an  interleaved  copy,  and  the  notes  then  taken  are  among  my  most  cheriBhad 
manuscripts. 

This  term  I  was  called  on  to  recite  both  my  Declamations,  English  and  Latin, 
in  the  chapel.  Every  Senior  Soph  is  nominally  required  to  write  an  English  and 
a  Latin  Declamation,  but  many  beg  ofl'  one  or  both ;  probably  about  fifty  of  each 
are  sent  in.  The  eight  best  of  each  had  been  selected  for  recitation,  to  five  out 
of  which  sixteen,  the  five  prizes  were  to  be  awarded.    It  was  officially  intimatod 
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in  the  Lectaro-rooms,  thAt  the  Master  would  be  pleased  by  a  general  attendance 
of  the  students,  but  in  spite  of  this  manifesto,  we  had  a  very  slim  audience,  not 
more  tluui  a  dozen. 

Union  Debating  Society. 

The  Union  Debating  Society,  which  had  token  such  a  start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year,  was  now  growing  too  lively,  and  evincing  an  Irish  sort  of 
vitality  by  a  succession  of  rows.  To  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  debates,  we  had 
persuaded  men  of  reputation  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  the  offices,  and  a 
Trinity  Bachelor  Scholar  of  high  standing  was  put  up  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Lent  Term.  He  was  carried,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  the  defeated  party  tried  to 
console  themselves  by  making  a  disturbance,  and  annoying  the  assembly,  especi- 
ally on  business  nights.  I  may  say  here  that  English  young  gentlemen  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  are  more  ungentlemanly  than  any  class  of  our  people  (for  a  meeting 
of  Irish  or  other  foreigners  in  New  York  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  American 
meeting) ;  they  never  look  upon  the  occasion  in  a  serious  light,  but  seem  to  con- 
sider it  the  most  natural  one  for  a  lark.  Two  of  the  members  got  into  a  dispute 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  which  was  afterward  continued  out  of  doors.  The 
whole  affair  at  length  would  make  a  very  pretty  bit  of  Trollopania ;  but  when 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  education  do  not  behave  as  such,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
dwell  on  their  disgrace,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  retaliating  on  Mr.  Dickens. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  of  them  promised  to  horsewhip  the  other,  and  the 
threatened  man  assaulted  his  threatener  with  a  *  life-preserver,*  knocking  him 
down  and  nearly  killing  him ;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  College  authori- 
ties (both  parties  were  Trinity  men),  the  weilder  of  the  bludgeon  was  ditmisted 
— not  expelled* — firom  the  College,  and  subsequently  took  a  degree  at  one  of  the 
Halls  in  Oxford 

CoUege  Scholarship  Examination. 

About  this  time  came  the  College  Scholarship  Examination,  at  wliich  I  pre- 
sented myself,  but  having  somewhat  arrogantly  underrated  the  Classical  standard 
and  scarcely  attempted  to  prepare  myself  in  Mathematics,  I  cut  no  very  distin- 
guished figure.  The  Declamations  also  were  now  a4judged,  and  I  missed  both 
the  Latin,  but  was  consoled  with  the  first  English.  It  was  my  first  success  since 
returning  to  work,  and  about  the  showiest  prize  I  could  have  taken. 

May  Examination  for  the  First  Class. 
The  first  Class  in  this  yearns  May  examination  varies  f^om  five  to  eleven,  the 
whole  number  of  examinees  being  about  eighty.  Its  usual  number  is  eight. 
The  standard  for  admission  into  it  had  fidlon  rather  low  about  this  time,  for  while 
the  first  man  in  it  could,  and  sometimos  did  got  twenty-four  hundred  marks,  the 
last  had  on  some  occasions  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  This  emboldened 
me  to  work  for  a  First  Class,  though  I  had  but  three  papers  out  of  nine  to  rely 
on,  as  all  the  Mathematics  I  could  hope  to  do  were  a  few  questions  in  Optics, 
some  elementary  propositions  of  the  science,  and  the  description  of  an  instrument 
or  two,  perhaps  fifty  marks  in  all.  So  I  ground  away,  cramming  Acts  and 
'Morals,'  and  polishing  up  three  Books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  as  well  as  X 
could,  and  also  writing  Greek  prose,  which  entered  into  the  paper.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  suocessftil.  I  had  underrated  the  range  of  the  New  Testament 
p^>er  and  did  not  clear  one-half  of  it,  and  on  the  Morals  I  afterward  found  that 
my  answers,  though  correct,  were  not  long  and  explidt  enough.  In  the  Aristotie 
paper  I  did  better,  standing  third  on  it.  It  was  the  only  paper  of  the  last  day, 
and  as  such  had  five  hours  assigned  to  it,  and  five  hours  haiHl  work  it  took,  com- 
prising as  it  dM  translations  of  the  most  difficult  passages,  critical  illustrations, 

*  An  expeDed  man  ii  that  out  from  Um  Imnisd  profenioni,  as  wall  as  ftom  all  Colleges  ti  each 
VBirmlty. 
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questionB  on  the  history  of  Aristotle  himself,  the  history  of  his  works,  the  his- 
tory  of  metaphysical  and  ethical  schools,  and  to  finish  off  with  a  nice  Tittle  Int 
of  English  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  Oar  best  Classic  had  not  time  to  floor 
the  paper.  To  destroy  any  chance  that  I  might  have  left,  the  standard  of  the 
First  Class  was  run  np ;  it  contained  only  six  men,  ^e  lowest  of  whom  had 
above  eleven  hundred  marks.  BeTend  hundred  cancBdates  for  Wranglenhips 
kept  me  company  In  the  Second  Class,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  f 
ought  to  think  myself  very  well  off  in  not  being  lower. 

PtivaiB   IkiitiarL 

On  returning  from  my  short  visit  to  Oxford,  I  set  to  work  for  &e  English 
Essay,  and  soon  after  finishing  and  sending  in  my  exercise  (name  under  seal  as 
usual),  was  encouraged  by  taking  tohta  the  Univeruty  Latin  Essay  Prize.  Be- 
fbre  this,  however,  I  had  started  with  the  intention  of  going  out  next  year  in 
both  Triposes,  and  had  accordingly  put  on  two  coaches.  This  *  putting  on  two 
ooaches  for  the  last  Long,'  Lb  an  ordinary  practice ;  and  there  are  few  terms  or 
vacations  during  which  a  student  is  not  engaged  with  one  tutor  at  least. 

The  private  tutor  at  an  English  University  corresponds,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  in  many  respects  to  the  Proftttor  at  a  German.  The  German  professor 
is  not  fue^ttarit/y  attached  to  any  specific  chair ;  he  receives  no  fixed  stipend, 
and  has  not  public  lecture  rooms ;  he  teaches  at  his  own  house,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupils  depends  on  his  reputation.  The  Cambridge  private  tutor  is  also  a 
g^raduate,  who  takes  pupils  at  his  rooms  in  numbers  proportionate  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  And  although,  while  the  German  professor  is  regulariy 
licensed  as  such  by  his  University,  and  the  existence  of  the  private  tutor  <u  muk 
is  not  even  officially  recognized  by  his,  still  this  difference  is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  'for  the  English  University  has  virtvaUy  licensed  the  tutor  to  instruct  in  a 
particular  branch  by  the  standing  she  has  given  him  in  her  examination.  A  high 
Wrangler  may  be  considered  ip90  /aeCo  a  competent  instructor  in  MathematicB. 

To  make  up  for  former  deficiencies,  and  to  direct  study  so  that  it  may  not  bo 
wasted,  are  two  desiderata  which  probably  led  to  the  introduction  of  private 
tutors,  once  a  partial,  now  a  general  appliance.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  extent 
of  ground  to  be  gone  over  in  Classics  is  too  great  for  any  one  who  eqters  vary 
deficient  in  them  to  be  worked  up  by  any  means  so  as  to  take  a  good  degree,  yet 
even  here  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  a  very  inaccurate  and  superfidal  knowl- 
edge be  filled  in  and  polished  up  to  a  surprising  extent ;  while  in  Mathematies, 
the  student  who  comes  up  knowing  only  his  first^year  subjects,  but  with  a  very 
good  capacity  for  science,  has  time  enough,  under  proper  direction,  to  get  a  place 
among  the  first  twenty  Wranglers,  or  even  the  first  ten.  And  it  is  through  hia 
tutor's  aid  that^many  a  classical  man,  who  oould  never  have  passed  of  himself, 
saves  his  distance  in  Mathematics,  or  is  even  poshed  into  the  Senior  Optimes,  so 
as  to  be  qualified  for  a  Modal ;  and  that  many  a  Freshman  takes  a  First  Class  in 
the  May  Examination,  and  is  thereby  encouraged  to  go  on  reading  for  Honors, 
instead  of  being  disgusted  and  killed  off  at  the  outset  Moreover,  even  for  the 
subjects  in  wMoh  a  student  enters  well  prepared,  the  coach  is  most  useful  to  keep 
him  at  his  work  and  prevent  him  ftom  losing  ground.  The  daily  or  tei^weeUy 
attendance  has  a  benefleial  effect  in  making  the  pupil  work  regularly,  nor  is  the 
tutor  in  most  cases  at  all  slow  to  blow  up  any  of  his  team  who  give  signs  of 
laziness. 

An  ordinary  tutor  takes  five  or  six  pupils  a  day,  giving  an  hour  to  each.  One 
of  great  celebrity  will  have  twice  as  many  if  a  Classic,  or  four  times  as  many  if 
a  Mathematician. 

The  regular  fee  of  a  private  tutor  is  £7  a  term,  if  yon  go  to  him  on  alternate 
days,  or  £14  if  every  day.  Noblemen  and  Fellow-Commoners  i>ay  more,  and 
Sizars  about  one  half.    The  charges  for  the  vacations  are  proportional. 
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Long  Vacation  in  ThirdrTear. 

I  had  set  to  work  in  eaniest  to  read  for  both  Tripoaea.  With  my  Claaaical 
totor  I  attacked  the  CEdipna  Tyrannna  of  Sophodea,  an  author  into  whose  diffl- 
cnltiea  I  waa  joat  beginning  to  have  a  little  inaight,  and  alao  wrote  Composition, 
not  in  hia  rooma  like  an  examination,  bat  leianrely  at  home,  aa  well  aa  tmnslfr- 
tiona  of  the  moat  difflcolt  paaaagea  in  the  Third  Book  of  Thucydidea.  With 
my  other  ooach  I  began  Mathematica  from  the  beginning^that  is  to  aay,  from 
Algebra.  Bat  it  waa  aa  alow  and  diaagreeable  work  aa  ever,  and  one  day  after  I 
had  been  blandering  along  for  a  fortx^ht  without  getting  into  Trigonometry,  I 
anddenly  reaolved  to  give  np  the  idea  of  going  ont  in  Honors  for  that  year. 

Among  the  men  np  thla  Long,  who  were  all  reading-men  of  ooarae,  I  waa 
eapeoially  intimate  with  two  aeta.  One  oonaisted  of  three  or  fonr  Apoatlea,  men 
who  belonged  to  different  CoUegea  bat  were  united  by  the  bond  of  their  dab, 
and  moat  ot  whom  I  had  known  previooa  to  their  joining  it,  indeed  I  had  intro- 
daced  aome  of  them  to  each  other.  For  I  had  become  at  this  time  a  mtftiKwii— not 
exactly  in  the  aigniiication  in  which  the  term  haa  become  popular  in  our  newspsr 
pera  (yet  somewhat  in  a  tpMitucU  aenae  too),  bat  a  man  who  knew  and  *hung 
out  to '  dever  and  pleasant  people,  and  introduced  agreeable  liona  to  one 
another.  Theae  men  were  all  immediate  aapiranta  for  high  Honora,  and  oonae' 
quently  in  a  fearful  atate  of  work.  The  Pembroker  waa  booked  to  lead  the 
Tripoa,  and  at  the  aame  time  had  the  {)leaaant  prospect  of  getting  up  all  hia 
Mathematica  for  a  place  among  the  Senior  Opa ;  the  Kingaman  waa  the  fkvorite 
for  the  next  University  Sdiolarship ;  and  one  of  the  Trinity  men,  tempted  by 
an  unusual  number  of  vaoandea,  wa9  making  a  trem^idona  ruah  for  a  Fellow- 
ahip,  though  it  waa  not  hia  last  chance.  I  noticed  theae  men'a  habits  of  reading, 
and  it  waa  curious  to  mark  the  difference.  The  Pembroker  had  no%  pKy8iqtt§ 
enough  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  daily,  which  indeed  ia  one  beyond  the 
average  time  allotted  by  experience  and  tradition.  He  would  have  attempted 
more,  but  I  uaed  to  haul  him  out  by  main  force,  and  compel  him  to  take  an 
hour's  walk  %\wj  day,  under  the  plea  that  I  had  money  on  him  and  waa  bound 
to  look  after  his  training,  beaiclea  making  him  talk  and  be  idle  for  an  hour  or  so 
ocoaaionally  of  evenings.  He  of  King's,  a  moat  regular  and  well  ordered  n^n 
in  mind  and  body,  with  a  dear  head,  a  good  digestion,  and  a  sound  conadeneci 
read  straight  on  his  ten  hours  a  day,  and  aaaored  me  that  he  never  felt  better, 
and  waa  ready  to  run  and  jump  lilce  a  boy  when  he  went  out  for  hia  conatitu* 
tional.  The  Trinitarian  had  a  peouliar  atyle  of  hia  own.  He  differed  ftt>m  moat 
reading  men  in  keeping  late  hoars.  He  rose  at  ten,  read  fkx>m  eleven  to  half-past 
three,  then  took  a  abort  walk ;  after  dinner,  he  lounged  to  read  the  papers  till 
seven,  when  he  fell  to  work  and  never  atopped  till  two  in  the  morning. 

[Tliis  vacation  waa  signalized  by  the  Avartar  of  Hheny-ooblers — an  American 
drink,  whose  virtues  had  been  heralded  by  Didcena,  and  which  Mr.  Briated 
claims  the  honor  of  introdudng  into  Cambridge.] 

Juat  at  the  end  of  the  vacation  eveiy  one  feela  it  a  duty  to  himaelf  to  go 
tomewJur^  for  a  little  while.  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  residing  near  Cheltenham. 
Meameriam,  the  Water  Cure,  and  aome  other  Gtorman  novdties,  had  juat  then 
posaeaaed  the  good  people  in  that  part  of  the  oonutry,  and  I  waa  induced  to  try 
the  prevailing  panacea,  which  I  nnderwent  five  daya-— and  never  before  did  I 
fUly  appreciate  the  fofce  of  the  metaphor,  to  ikrov  a  w€t  Haniet  on  any  thing. 
Even  now  it  preaenta  a  aadJy  ludioroua  apeotade  to  my  mind's  eye,  aa  I  recall 
myadf  helpleady  awaddled  in  seven  blanketa  over  a  wet  aheet,  powerleaa  to 
move  hand  or  foot ;  or  squatted  in  a  sits  bath,  trying  to  keep  myself  warm  by 
reading  the  fire  in  Schiiler'a  BeU-Song.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  the  proceaa 
had  to  be  given  np  in  aelf-defenae,  aa,  in  addition  to  certain  phydcal  obstruo- 
tiona,  it  brought  on  a  lownesa  of  apirita  whidi  rendered  Ulb  a  burden  to  me.    * 
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English  E$say  Prize, 
On  retnrDing  to  Cambrid^,  at  the  oommencemant  of  the  Miohaelmas  Term,  I 
WBB  stimulated  bj  gaining  the  English  Essay  Prize,  and  soon  after  set  to  work 
with  one  of  the  two  crack  Classical  tators.  For  as  there  were  two  Mathematical 
coaches  of  eminence,  so  were  there  two  Classical ;  only  the  former  had  a  repata- 
tiou  for  different  styles  of  men,  while  between  the  latter  there  was  somewhat  of 
rivalry,  especially  this  year,  when  each  was  coaching  a  candidate  for  the  top  of 
the  Tripos.  It  was  doubtful  whether  these  professed  tnuners  of  '  men  among 
the  first  five '  were  exactly  suited  for  me,  or  whether  I  was  likely  to  do  credit  to 
their  mode  of  instruction;  but  a  desire  of  seeing  all  I  could  of  the  different 
ways  of  teaching,  and  some  little  curiosity  as  to  what  stand  I  could  possibly 
hope  to  take  (which  a  tutor  of  such  experience  would  probably  be  able  to  de- 
termine pretty  nearly),  induced  me  to  read  with  the  oracle  of  the  Shrewsbury 
men  who  had  in  hand  at  that  time  nearly  all  the  Trinity  set  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter.  I  must  have  puzzled  this  gentleman  exceedingly,  my  reading  ran 
in  so  different  a  line  firom  that  of  most  of  his  pupils,  and  my  way  of  doing 
things  was  so  different.  When  he  gave  me  Elegiacs  or  Alcaics  to  write,  I  used 
to  sit  looking  very  desperate  at  them  for  a  long  time,  and  then  produce  some- 
thing exceedingly  lamentable,  not  exactly  in  the  way  of  false  quantities,  but 
very  unclossicul  and  prosaic ;  and  as  he  was  not  backward  in  dan^g — one  of 
the  requisites  of  a  good  coach,  as  has  i>een  remarked — he  would  give  it  to  my 
unfortunate  composition  right  and  left.  Once  I  let  some  verses  fall  into  the  fire, 
and  was  going  to  pick  them  out.  *  Let  them  go !  *  quoth  he,  '  that's  the  best 
place  for  them.'  On  the  other  hand,  I  used  at  times  to  hit  off  translations  from 
Aristophanes,  and  other  difficult  authors,  in  a  style  that  won  his  commendation. 

Furiker  Experience  with  a  Claaeicai  Coach. 
Our  way  of  working  with  him,  I  should  say,  was  this.  There  were  three 
rooms  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  house,  the  upper  part  of  which  he  and  his  family 
occupied :  in  one  of  these  he  used  to  hear  sometimes  one  pupil  construe,  some- 
times two  or  three  in  a  class  on  Pindar  or  some  other  favorite  author ;  and  in  the 
other  two  his  pupils  were  writing  Compositions  and  Translations,  with  nothing 
bu(  the  usual  amount  of  stationery  to  assist  them.  Sometimes,  however,  we 
could  not  help  asking  one  another  for  a  word.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  we  took 
extra  Composition  to  do  at  home.  I  read  part  of  the  napa-rplc0sta,  one  of 
Demosthenes*  Orations  that  everybody  reads;  and  then  he  broke  off  in  the 
middle,  said  I  could  do  that  well  enough,  and  had  better  go  on  with  Aristotle— 
which  I  did,  taking  up  the  Nioomachean  Ethics  where  I  had  left  them  off  in  the 
Spring,  and  continued  with  the  Fourth  ^d  Fifth  Books.  He  had  his  little 
diversions,  too,  as  weU  as  Travis,  and  sometimes  would  break  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  sentence  with  some  question  about  Webster  or  Calhoun.  I  read  this 
Term  like  a  man  with  a  sole  eye  to  the  Tripos ;  the  only  xApepyov  I  had  was 
delivering  my  Commemoration  Speech — ^not  writing  it ;  that  I  had  done  at  Chel- 
tenham— and  attending  an  Epigram  Club  that  some  of  us  had  started.  The 
Speech  is  delivered  by  the  author  of  the  first  Prize  Declamation.  lie  choses  his 
own  subject.  I  took  for  mine  The  Prineiple  of  Liberality^  chiefly  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  a  fiing  at  the  Antediluvians  in  Church  and  State.  It  did  vex  a 
few,  and  by  way  of  losing  none  of  the  effect,  I  had  it  printed.  Of  this  Compo- 
sition I  felt  a  little  proud— -not  for  any  particular  merit  that  even  myself  could 
discern  in  it,  but  because  it  was  the  means  of  my  making  a  valued  acquaintance. 
.  It  was  about  this  time  (the  middle  of  January),  that  my  tutor,  having  made  up 
his  mind  about  my  chances  for  next  year,  took  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion 
upon  them.  *  You  can  get  a  First  Class  in  the  Tripos,'  sud  he,  *  but  you  will 
have  to  work  for  it.'  I  told  him  that  working  hard  was  with  me  out  of  the 
qotstion,  that  I  could  only  read  about  five  hours  a  day,  and  had  to  get  up  all  my 
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IffithemiticB  whioh  would  take  the  whole  last  Long.  He  intimated  tb«(t  I  onght 
to  work  at  Composition  five  or  six  hours  a  day  for  six  months  to  bring  me  up  to 
the  standard,  *  and  as  you  oan*t  do  that/  said -he,  ^  aeium  €tt,^  Then  he  advised 
me  to  go  out  in  the  Poll.  This  is  the  oourse  which  many  a  man,  Mathematical 
as  well  as  Classical,  takes  out  of  pride,  when  he  finds  that  from  ^arly  idleness, 
ill-health,  or  any  other  cause,  his  degree  will  not  be  equal  to  what  he  thinks  his 
abilities  deserve.  The  subjeot  was  disonssed  by  na  at  intervals  for  several  days, 
but  my  mind  was  pretty  well  made  up.  After  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
n^  illness,  when  it  was  evident  that  recoveiy  would  be  a  work  of  years,  and 
]»iobabIy  never  complete  at  that— from  that  time  I  gave  up  perforce  ambitious 
desires,  and  oontented  myself  with  playing  such  second  part  as  I  could.  I 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  trying  for  the  best  of  everything,  and  fhiling.  So  I 
told  my  tutor  that  I  was  willing  to  take  my  chance ;  at  any  rate  I  would  have  a 
shy  at  a  College  Scholanhip,  though  that  involved  another  dose  of  Mathematics. 
[Mr.  Bristed  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  making  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  as  one 
of  the  most  showy  manifestations  of  English  scholarship.  The  Public  School 
boy,  particularly  at  Eton,  begins  at  the  age  of  ten  in  grinding  at  longs  and  shorts, 
until  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity  is  at- 
tained in  translating  English  verse  into  Hexameters  and  Pentameters,  and  finally 
into  Alcaics.  No  one  beginning  late  in  life  ever  attains  much  skill  in  the  per- 
fonnance,  and  we  oan  see  in  its  results  nothing  to  justify  the  waste  of  precious 
time  which  might  be  better  employed  than  in  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  Latin 
versification.  The  practice  of  writing  Latin  and  Greek  prose  with  facility  and 
elegance  can  be  attained  by  young  men  of  average  talent  and  indnstiy  later  in 
life,  and  has  many  advantages.  The  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars  never 
reach  the  faciUty  of  composing  and  speaking  in  LMin  whioh  the  average  Gennan 
student  attains.]  /  ^ 

Schotarah^  ExamimaUona, 

The  result  of  the  examination  for  the  Chancellor's  Medals  is  declared  very 
soon  after  that  of  the  Tripos.  The  two  old  competitors  had  a  hard  fight  for  it 
again,  and  again  the  Pembroke  man  came  out  first  by  a  neck.  It  now  wanted 
but  a  month  of  the  College  Scholarslup,  and  I  was  In  the  agony  of  Newton  and 
Statics,  as  before  stated.  The  only  diversions  I  had  were  the  Plato  Lectures, 
which  I  could  not  lose,  happen  what  would,  and  occasionally  attending  a  talk  at 
the  Union  (where  the  debates  were  looking  up),  or  at  our  Historical. 

And  now  somewhere  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  the  im- 
portant time  for  us  Senior  Sophs  drew  nigh.  We  had  a  large  opening  this  year 
— seventeen  vacancies.  To  counterbalance  this  advantage,  the  lower  year  was  a 
very  strong  one ;  it  contained  a  Mathematician  of  great  pace  and  endurance,  who 
was  afterwards  Senior  Wrangler,  and  several  capital  Classics.  Hallam  was  one 
of  these,  and  so  was  the  future  Senior  Medallist,  who  was  of  a  fiunily  of  several 
brothers  that  all  wrote  Greek  Iambics  by  instinct.  Our  year  was  weak  enough. 
After  taking  out  the  five  men  who  giuned  their  Scholarships  at  the  first  trial,  we 
had  only  one  very  good  Mathematician  left,  and  no  very  good  Classic.  The  one 
in  most  repute  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  now  M.  P.  for  Leominster,  and 
his  father's  poUtieal  successor.  All  those  little  personal  matters,  and  many 
more,  were  as  thoroughly  canvassed  as  the  history,  merits,  and  chances  of  horses 
before  a  race,  or  office-seekers  before  an  election. 

Finally  arrived  the  Wednesday.  The  Hall  was  opened  at  nine,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  men  rushed  in  to  scribble.  Our  first  paper  was  Greek  translation,  and) 
to  my  surprise  and  joy,  contained  a  long  bit  of  Plato  and  a  hard  bit  of  Theocri- 
tus—authors not  usually  set  in  the  Scholarship,  and  therefore  likely  not  only 
utterly  to  confound  the  Mathematical  men  but  trouble  some  of  the  Classical 
ones,  particularly  of  the  Second  year.    The  extra  length  of  the  paper,  there 
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l>eing  five  selections  instead  of  the  usual  fonr,  wa»  alAO  of  considerable  benefit 
to  me,  for  my  pace,  though  not  very  good,  was  fHich  a»  to  leave  a  comfortable 
margin  in  fotir  hours,  and  some  of  the  others  might  be  crowded  by  the  addi> 
tionul  extract.  But  in  apijLe  of  these  advantages  a  morbid  feeling  of  disgust 
came  over  me  «oon  after  I  sat  down,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  my 
papers  and  walking  off.  Luckily  I  thought  better  of  it,  and  on  gradually  re- 
flecting how  favorable  to  mo  this  first  morning's  examination  was,  I  felt  a  fV-esh 
stimulus,  and  worked  diligently  the  whole  four  hours,  taking  care  not  to  throw 
away  any  chance  by  going  out  before  the  time,  as  I  had  done  the  previous  year. 

The  examination  lasts  but  three  days  and  a  half,  the  number  of  papers  being 
seven,  two  translation,  two  Latin  composition,  two  Mathematics,  and  one  gen- 
eral questions  in  Clussical  history  and  pMlology,  &c. — a  paper  which  of  late 
years  had  become  somewhat  unjustly  slighted— we  were  therefore  through  our 
toils  by  Saturday  noon.    I  had  done  quite  as  much  Mathematics  as  I  expected. 

The  candidates  were  now  left  to  a  week  of  suspense.  This  week  I  filled  up 
with  writing,  not  for,  but  rather  at  or  against  the  University.  Latin  Essay,  for 
which  as  a  sort  of  twice  Third  year  man,  I  had  a  right  to  compete  a  second  time. 

The  decisive  morning  arrived.  I  had  invited  seven  or  eight  friends  to  break- 
fast—to rejoice  or  condole  with  me  as  the  case  might  be — at  ten,  the  usual  hour 
of  a  breakfast  party,  and  after  leaving  morning  chapel  at  seVen,  went  pacing 
about  the  grounds  in  a  great  state  of  fidget,  supported  by  my  amateur  Mathe- 
matical coach,  and  trying  to  fortify  myself  with  a  report  I  had  heard  two  or 
three  days  before  fi-om  a  friend  of  one  of  the  examiners,  that  my  translation 
papers  were  ahetid  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  examiners  (the  Master  and  the 
eight  Senior  Fellows,  one  or  two  of  whom  usually  do  their  work  by  deputy) 
meet  after  chapel  to  compare  insults  and  eleet  the  Scholars.  About  nine,  A.  M., 
the  new  Scholars  are  announced  from  tlie  chapel  gates.  On  this  occasion,  it  is 
not  etiquette  for  the  candidates  themselves  to  be  in  widting— it  looks  too 
*  bumptious ; '  but  their  personal  fHends  are  sure  to  be  on  hand,  together  with 
an  humbler  set  concerned— the  gyps,  coalmen,  boot-blacks,  and  other  College 
servants— who  take  great,  interest  in  the  success  of  their  masters,  and  bet  on 
them  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  and  less. 

A  long,  very  long  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  my  gyp,  first  to 
bring  the  tidings,  rushed  in  at  full  trot  to  assure  me  that  it  was  all  right.  Then 
appeared  the  special  messenger,  who  had  been  delayed  a  few  moments  by  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  new  Scholars.  Soon  after,  our  Plato  lecturer,  my  Col- 
lege tutor,  stalked  in  direct  from  the  scene  of  action  (ho  had  been  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers) in  his  full  academicals,  like  Tragedy  in  goigeons  pall,  to  tender  me  his 
congratulations  in  a  mfjestio  and  Don-like  manner ;  and  after  him  Prof.  Sedgwick. 

QuesHonistB — Candidates  for  Honors. 
[We  must  bring  this  long  article  on  a  Tale  Graduate's  experience  in  Cambridge 
examinations,  extending  through  four  years,  to  a  dose,  without  introducing  the 
last  and  most  important  chapter  on  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Tripos  for 
Honors.  We  can  only  give  the  acme,  *^  At  nine  on  Friday  morning  just  six- 
teen days  from  the  hour  when  the  examination  began  (first  Tuesday  in  January) 
— an  interval  which  will  not  appear  too  long  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  have  to  be  placed  in  individual  order  of  merit— the 
list,  signed  by  the  examiners,  is  posted  up  outside  the  Senate  House.  I  was 
quietly  seated  at  breakfast,  when  my  gyp  entered  to  announce  that  I  stood 
112th,  and  also  that  the  Johnian  was  Senior  Wrangler.  Soon  after,  the  same 
friend  who  had  reported  the  result  of  the  Scholarship  to  me  came  in  and  stated, 
with  some  naivete^  that  he  had  begun  to  look  from  the  end  of  the  list  up,  know- 
ing he  would  come  to  my  name  sooner  in  that  way,  and  that  he  had  arrived  at 
me  verff  «oon." 
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MODS  OF  CONDUCTINO  AND  PBBPARIKO  FOR  EXAMfNATIONB. 

Mr.  William  Everett  (now  Profesaor  of  Latin  at  Har\-ard)  in  liis  L^iurfn  n't 
the  UnwenUy  <if  CwmMdg^  thus  describes  tlic  examination  ul  tlie  Senate 
Honse : 

Tlic  system  In  brief  is, — ^to  subject  all  candidates  for  all  University  and 
College  distinctions  to  the  test  of  competitive  written  examinations,  lieid  at 
distinct  and  not  frequent  occasions^— and  to  allow  tiic  preparation  and  study 
for  these  examinations  to  be  held  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  each  indi* 
▼idual  thinlis  proper. 

Hence  we  have  no  class  system,  no  dally  recitations,  no  course  of  study,  no 
fist  of  rank,  no  lessons,  no  text-books,  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
American  College,  at  least  as  offlchdly  reco^ized.  Some  of  these  things 
exist,  but  they  exist  as  tradition,  or  choice,  or  convenience  have  dictated 
them, — they  are  not  part  of  the  reirular  machinery  of  the  University.  The 
theory  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  as  far  as  they  would  consent  to  ad- 
mit any  theory,  is  tliis :  **  Let  us  propose  to  examine  our  underf^raduate« 
in  certain  branches,  at  certain  intervals.  Let  us  assemble  in X^mbridge  all 
manner  of  instructors,  lecturers,  and  other  helps  to  prepare  for  these  exam- 
inations, and  then  let  us  leave  our  young  men  to  select  for  themselves.  If 
they  really  wish  to  study, — if  they  really  seek  to  come  up  to  tlic  standard  of 
tlie  exammations, — each  will  select  his  own  course  and  his  own  instructor 
better  than  we  can  select  for  him.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  studv,  if  they  care 
nothing  about  competition.  If  they  can  bring  no  heart  to  their  work,  it  will 
be  entirely  useless  on  our  part  to  attempt  by  any  compulsion  or  prescription 
to  make  them  work  under  any  course  or  instructors  we  may  choose.^^ 

The  examinations  in  the  two  great  subjects  of  classics  and  mathematics 
being  much  the  most  important  of  idl  in  Cambridge,  and  being  the  goal  of 
nearly  all  the  aspirants  for  distinction,  a  full  description  of  what  they  actually 
are  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  all  essential  forms,  the  others  are  but 
copies  of  them.  Tlie  candidates  are  drawn  from  all  the  Colleges  alike. 
They  assemble  at  nine  o'clock,  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  soon  after  New  Year's 
Day,  in  front  of  tlie  Senate  House.  All  are  In  their  academic  dress  of  cap 
and  gown.  A  few  symixithlzing  friends  who  have  already  passed  the  trial,  a 
few  expectant  friends  who  have  not,  see  them  to  tlic  door.  A  list  of  their 
names  nas  been  previously  suspended  in  all  public  places  some  time  before. 
The  Senate  House  is  the  building  where  all  the  public  exercises^-other  than 
religious— of  the  University  are  held. 

As  the  hands  of  the  great  University  clock  on  the  church  outside  are  seen 
to  approach  nine,  an  examiner,  or  some  University  official,  takes  his  station 
at  the  head  of  each  of  eight  lines  of  tables,  with  a  pile  of  tlie  printed  exam- 
ination papers,  damp  f  rOm  the  press.  The  instant  the  first  stroke  is  heard,  a 
rapid  race  down  the  tables  begins,  a  paper  being  dropped  at  every  man. 
Sometimes  an  experienced  distributor  will  get  througli  his  line,  and  begin 
going  up  the  next,  to  meet  some  slower  dignltarjr  coming  down.     These 

Sapers,  and  plenty  of  writing-paper,  pens,  and  ink  are  all  the  means  at  the 
Isposal  of  the  candidates.  They  contain,  on  this  flrst  day,  questions  on  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  tlie  divine  Euclid,  and  other  easy  geometrical 
subjects, — all  such  as  can  be  found  In  approved  treatises,  or  easily  dcduciblc 
therefrom.  They  are  set  by  four  gentlemen,  of  whom  two  are  called  moder 
ators,  because  anciently  it  was  their  business  to  moderate  In  the  mathematical 
disputes  of  which  the  examination  in  part  consisted.  They  are  chosen  from 
the  colleges  in  rotation,  from  the  graduates  of  most  distinguished  attainment^'. 
Over  this  paper  of  questions  the  candidates  are  allowed  three  hours,  but 
may  go  out  as  much  sooner  as  they  wish,— not  of  course  to  come  In  again  ; — 
for  it  is  a  maxim  running  through  the  wliole  of  Cambridge  instruction,  that 
a  man  is  not  to  be  put  to  do  more  than  he  wants  to.  If  his  declining  to 
work  on  a  paper  subjects  him  to  failure  and  loss,  that  is  his  look  out  At 
twelve,  then,  they  must  stop.  At  one,  another  three  hours'  paper.  The  next 
day,  the  same,  and  the  next.  Then  a  pause  of  ten  da^'s,  while  the  work  of 
tlie  previous  three,  all  on  the  easier  departments  of  Mathematics,  Is  looked 
over.  All  those  who  have  passed  the  minimum  asked  by  the  examiners,  are 
now  announced  as  **  having  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  deserve  mathemati- 
cal honors."  Tlie  rest,  O  dreadful  word,  and  thrice  dreadful  fate,  have  their 
names  published  no  more,  and  arc  **  plucked  "  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  not  for  them  as  far  as  mathematics  goes.  With  these  three  days,  tlie 
ambition  of  most  stops ;  it  docs  require  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  pass 
them  with  distinction ;  a  knowledge  of  all  the  principles,  and  ten  times  the 
detail  involved  in  the  mathematical  course  in  tlie  tirst  two  years  at  an 
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American  Coll^fTe.  On  the  tenth  day  mfter  thej  end,  beffint  the  flye  days* 
examination,  on  real  tongh  matheniatics,  b*ff'nfing  with  the  diflcrential 
calcalns,  ana  fj^ng  np  to  the  hii^heet  catbulation  ox  astronomy  and  optics. 
*'  Few  are  the  straiQclerB,  following  far*'  who  stay  in  after  the  prescribea  half 
hour  in  the  last  few  papers  of  the  dreadful  five  days,  three  hours  morning  and 
afternoon.  O,  many  arc  the  luncheons,  mighty  the  dinners  consumed  in 
these  eight  days.  Science  must  be  fed.  The  most  uncompromising  appetites 
I  ever  saw  were  among  my  most  learned  and  successful  f nends  in  England. 

After  the  five  days,  everybody  takes  a  rest  On  the  last  Friday  in  January, 
or  thereabouts,  the  result  of  their  examination  is  announced.  Again  the 
candidates  assemble  in  the  Senate  House  a  few  minutes  before  nine,  or  rather 
their  friends,  for  the  candidates  UiemseWes  donH  like  to  go  much.  A  proctor 
appears  in  the  gallery  with  a  list  Five  hundred  upturned  faces  below  listen 
eagerly  for  his  first  words.  The  clock  strikes  nine.  **  Senior  Wrangler— 
Romer  of  Trinity  Hall.*'  A  tumultuous,  furious,  insane  shout  bursts  forth, 
cape  fly  np  into  the  air,  the  dust  rises  immeasurable,  and  it  takes  many 
minntes  to  restore  the  order  that  greets  the  announcement  of  the  greatest 
honor  the  University  can  bestow  for  that  year.  **  Second  Wraneler— Lecke 
of  Trinitv.''  Another  burst  of  cheering  that  would  be  called  ternfic,  had  the 
other  not  preceded  it  "Third,**  and  so  on  down  through  the  Wranglers,  or 
first  class.  "Sow  look  out  The  proctors  in  the  gallery,  each  armed  with 
their  file  of  printed  lists,  proceed  to  scatter  them  to  tLe  multitude  belcw. 
Tidk  of  ItalisA  bem^rs,  beasts  at, a  menagerie;  why,  the  rush,  the  scuttle,  the 
trampling,  the  crushing  of  caps  and  cap-bearers  in  a  shapeless  mass,  the  tear- 
ing of  gowns,  coats,  and  the  very  papers  that  come  slowly  floating  d<  wn, 
hwlly  eVer  to  reach  the  fioor,  beats  any  tumult  1  ever  saw,  except  tlic  con- 
tention for  coppers  of  the  Irish  begsars  on  the  wharf  at  Queenstown,  before 
the  tug-boat  leaves  for  the  Cunara  steamer.  At  length  all  are  dibtributed, 
and  the  successful  retire  with  the  failing  to  talk  over  the  list  of  mathematical 
honors  for  a  day. 

Each  competitor  is  marked  by  the  examiners  according  to  the  questions  be 
lias  wholly  or  partially  answered.  His  marks  being  added  togctlicr,  bis 
individual  place  is  determined  according  to  the  aggregate.  Then  lines  are 
drawn,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  number,  generally  a^ut  a  hundred,  into 
three  classes  of  about  thirty-three  or  four  each ;  but  often  the  division  Is 
very  unequal :  for  the  preference  is  to  draw  the  class  lines  where  there  is  a 

treat  gap  between  the  marks  of  successive  Individuals.  The  relics  of  Uic  old 
isputes  are  seen  in  the  names  of  the  classes ;  the  second  and  third  arc  called 
senior  and  juaior  4ipiin*€M,  because  of  old  when  a  candidate  had  ended  hi4 
dispute,  the  examiner  said  to  him,  "opiime  dUpu^astV^ — **very  well  fought 
sir.**  And  those  in  the  first  class  are  called  emphatically  wranglers,  the  head 
being  called  the  senior.. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  announcement  of  the  mathematical  honors, 
comes  the  examination  for  the  classical.  This  lasts  five  days  and  a  half,  and 
Is  conducted  in  otlier  respects  precisely  like  the  former.  In  the  morning 
papers  of  tlie  first  four  days,  the  competitors  have  passages  given  tht  ni  out 
of  the  best  English  authors,  prose  and  verse,  to  translate  into  Latin  and 
Greek  prose  and  verse,  without  any  assistance  but  writing  materials,  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty  lines  of  Bvron  to  put  into  Greek  tragic  verse  in  three 
hours.  In  the  afternoons  of  the  same  daj's.  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth, 
passages  to  translate  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  English :  the  last  half  day, 
questions  in  historv.  The  result  is  announced  as  before,  and  the  head  man  is 
called  Senior  Classic. 

And  that  is  all.  I  mean  that  oil  that  a  student  does  to  obtain  University 
honors,  to  appear  before  the  world  as  standing  In  the  list  of  those  whom 
Cambridge  pronounces  her  faithful  sons,  is  told,  as  far  as  the  University  Is 
concern^.  In  these  two  examinations,  which  arc  called  by  the  curious  old 
name  of  Tripos,  the  student  only  knows  that,  socratically,  he  knows  noUiing 
about  it;  that  is.  any  problem  or  principle  may  be  set  in  mathematics  from 
adding  two  and  two  to  calculating  aplanet*s  orbit:  and  any  passairc  set  for 
translation  into  or  out  of  Latin  and  Greek,  from  Homer  to  Qulntillan,  and 
from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  Jean  Ingelow.  In  fact,  the  taste  of  examiners 
does  run  principally  on  the  very  oldest  and  very  newest  English  writers  as 
suitable  to  turn  Into  Latin  and  Greek.  The  range  of  questions,  then,  is  abso- 
lutely infinite  and  unprescribed ;  to  be  sure  if  has  fallen  into  a  traditionary 
rut,  but  a  pretty  wide  one.  You  see,  therefore,  how  immense  must  be  the 
labor  to  prepare  for  them,  or  else  how  very  Judiciously  applied,  in  order 
that, — it  being  manlfestlv  impossible  to  study  in  three  years,  even  when  the 
former  work  of  school-life  is  added,  all  that  is  possible  to  be  asked, — ^the  com- 
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petttovB  may  setect  the  probable  nnetiloDa,  md  those  which  will  in  any  case 
be  naefnl.  Think  bow  immeasurably  superior  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  to 
the  sorry  business  of  geitinff  twenty  problems  or  one  nundred  lines  as  a 
lesson,  to  say  off  one  day  and  forget  the  next.  It  \»  manifest  that  very  care- 
ful and  ludicions  instruction  is  required^  that  students  may  know  exactly 
what  and  how  much  to  read  out  of  tliis  vast  range,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

Who  gives  this  instruction  ?  Not  the  University.  Not  one  word  of  instruc- 
tion does  the  great  body  of  all  the  c« alleges  otter,  except  some  lecture^  semi- 
occasional  ly,  froEQ  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Mathematics  For  the  trials 
proposed  by  her,  training  must  not  t»e  sought  from  her.  Is  it  from  the 
Collegtis,  then,  Uiut  this  Instruction  Is  to  be  obtained  ?  Yea«  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent Each  eollci^c,  according  to  Its  wealth,  the  number  of  its  students,  or 
what  generally  is  the  {^rcaf  moving  cause,  the  activity  or  laziness  of  its 
authorities,  has  a  provision  for  the  instruction  of  those  residing  within  its 
walls.  It  has  its  own  examinations,  generally  once  a  year,  or,  as  wc  should 
say,  for  the  members  of  each  class;  and  these  are  progressive, — on  some 
specified  easy  ancient  authors  the  first  year,  and  the  first  branches  of  Math- 
ematics; more  difficult  the  second  year;  and  in  the  third,  ranging ns  liigh  as 
Aristotle  and  the  integral  calcnlus.  Each  college  adopts  its  own  system  of 
classifying  those  who  pass  these  examinations,  which  arc,  I  believe,  in  all 
cases  compulsory,  and  awards  prises  to  those  who  stand  highest    But  to 

get  through— just  to  do  the  minlmum->ls  very  easy,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
est  do  hardly  more;  saying  that  the  preparation  Interferes  witli  their  regular 
work.  They  generally  comprehend  something  more  than  Just  the  three  old 
standbys  ;  ^.  g.  moral  philosophy,  ancient  history,  and  in  particular  very  great 
attention  is  paid  at  College  examinations  to  the  stody  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment To  prepare  for  these  special  examinations,  of  whidi  the  subjects  are 
always  announced  beforehana,  there  is  a  great  system  of  College  Lectures. 
And  in  connection  with  the  College  Lectures  and  Lecturers,  I  beg  to  introduce 
to  you  that  ubiquitous  and  very  important  personage,  tlie  College  Tutor.  Un- 
der this  name  pray  do  not  conceive  of  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,  whose 
circumstances  make  It  convenient  for  him  to  take  a  share  in  college  teaching. 
No;  the  tutor  is  generally  one  of  the  older  graduates  of  the  college,  and 
always  the  best  man,  the  most  important  the  one  whom  of  all  others  they 
would  pick  out  to  represent  themselves.  He  is  almost  always  a  clergyman. 
To  him,  or  them — for  m  a  very  large  college  there  will  be  two,  three,  or  even 
more — is  intrusted  the  whole  care  of  the  Undergraduates.  As  fast  as  the 
yoting  men  en  tor  college,  they  are  told  off  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  tutors — 
are  said  to  be  "  on  his  side " — and  under  bis  control  they  remain  to  the  end 
of  their  undergraduate  course.  He  has  the  assignment  of  rooms,  the  charge 
of  bills,  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  lecturers  to  teach,  and»of  college 
servants  to  cheat  He  admlnistora  not  the  ordinary,  but  the  extraordinary 
blowings-up.  With  the  head  of  the  college,  a  very  awful  being  who  in  most 
colleges  has  the  title  of  Master,  the  student  has  very  little  to  do ;  all  his  real 
c  'liege  aflEairs,  petitions,  remonstrances,  4fec.,  of  every  kind,  going  through 
the  tut')r.  It  is  evident  then,  that  where  each  tutor  has  ome  hundred  and 
fifty  young  men's  individualities  to  look  after,  and  a  principal  share  in  the 
general  operation  of  the  college  as  well,  tliat  he  has  not  much  time  for  in- 
struction. Still,  each  tutor  generally  contrives  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
every  term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year,  and  they  do  find  time  to 

auecze  out  a  groat  deal  of  private  instruction,  in  tlie  most  generous  manner, 
my  a  poor  young  man  would  have  failed  entirely  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
great  trials,  on  the  success  of  which  hinges  his  llfe*s  support,  but  for  the 
unfailing,  liberal,  fatherly  attention  of  his  tutor,  by  his  own  instructions,  and 
those  he  obtains  for  him.  Let  me  bear  my  testimony  here  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  these  few  score  of  men — for  there  are  not  more  tutors  in 
all  the  seventeen  colleges— manage  the  biterests  of  sixteen  hundred  under- 
graduates who  scarcely  know  to  whom  they  art  indebted  for  their  eountloss 
advantages. 

The  tutor  appoints  assistants,  whom  he  pays  out  of  the  annual  payments  of 
the  undergraduates,  which  all  go  through  his  hands,  to  lecture  for  him. 
There  are  generally  six  or  eight  lectures  delivered  in  a  large  college  like 
Trinitv  every  day,  mostly  on  the  subjects  of  the  coll<M7e-examlnations  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  some  on  other  branches  of  classical  and  mathematical 
study,  applicable  in  the  last  great  trial.  There  are  also  lectures  suited  to  the 
studente  not  candidates  for  these  arduous  honors,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
The  members  of  the  eollege  are  required,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  attend 
some  of  these  lectures,  but  by  no  means  to  attend  to  them     Once  in  a  while 
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when  a  very  sUrriiiir  lecturer  eomes  along,  such  m  the  present  learned  and 
witty  bursar  of  Trinity  <  oUefife,  everybody  wakes  up  aud  takes  notes ;  bnt  in 
general,  there  is  much  more  grumbling  about  having  to  attend  these  lectures, 
where  you  can  learn  a  great  deal,  and  need  not  learn  anything,  than  at  our 
recitations,  where  you  have  to  be  more  or  less  up  to  the  mark  all  the  time. 
The  lectures  are  exceedingly  learned,  the  lecturer  doing  pretty  much  what 
tutor  and  student  between  them  do  in  an  American  college. 

But  this  instructkm,  elaborate  as  it  is,  does  not  suit  the  best  of  the  English 
students.  It  does  not  work  in  well  to  Uielr  system.  And  that  system  is, 
tliat  every  one,  on  entrance,  sketches  out  fur  himself  a  general  plan  of  what 
he  ought  to  do  and  can  do,  what  examinations  he  will  enter  lor.  what  stand 
be  will  take,  and  then  prepares  himself  in  his  own  way.  And  this  he  does  by 
"      means  of  his  private  tutor. 

The  nature  and  history,  or,  1  might  say,  the  natural  history  of  these  private 
tutors  is  among  the  most  curious  developments  of  Cambridge.  They  are  not 
in  the  least  what  the  name  imports  to  us,  a  private  guardian,  engaged  b^*  the 
parents  to  superintend  the  whole  course  of  a  young  man^s  life,  and  require  as 
well  as  arrange  his  studies.  No,  even  the  richest  noblemen  very  seldom  bring 
such  a  domestic  animal  to  Cambridge  with  them.  The  only  instance,  except 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
foreign  merchant  The  principal  event  recorded  of  his  tuition  wa&  that  this 
guardian  feared  his  pupirs  morals  would  be  injured  by  going  to  Newmarliet 
races,  which  are  indeed  a  fruitful  source  of  temptation,  being  only  sixteen 
miles  from  Cambridge,  and,  to  prevent  any  surreptitious  Tisit,  himself  rode 
to  the  races  on  his  pupiPs  horse.  The  regular  private  tutor  is  generally 
known,  even  by  authorities,  as  a  ** coach'*;  but  neiUicr  under  this  name, 
however,  or  any  other,  is  he  recognized  in  any  official  way.  A  student  maj 
change  his  tutor  ten  times  in  his  course — now  coaching,  as  we  sa^,  with  this 
man,  now  with  that ;  he  ma^  fail  or  succeed  in  a  dozen  examinations,  owing 
to  the  good  or  bad  instruction  he  receives ;  he  may,  above  all,  pay  his  tutor 
many  a  ten-pouhd  note,  and  yet  no  official  recognition  whatever  Is  made  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  position  is  certainly  the  most  important  and  nearly  the 
most  lucrative  in  the  University.  There  is  no  injustice  in  all  this ;  it  is  only 
a  woiking  out  of  the  general  principle  of  the  institution,  to  find  out,  at 
stated  seasons,  in  the  most  thoroui^h  manner  possible,  what  a  young  man 
knows,  without  seeking  to  inquire  how  he  knows  it 

The  private  tutors  are  of  all  ages  and  positions  in  scholarship.  Tlie  most 
celebrated  instructor  in  classics  now  resident  in  <  nmbridge  took  tlie  second 
honors  of  his  own  year  thirty  years  ago.  The  most  renowned  matliematical 
coach,  on  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  first  thing  gen- 
erally done  by  a  young  man  who  has  taken  his  own  degree  with  distinction.  Is 
to  look  about  for  pupils  among  the  undeigraduates  of  his  own  and  otlier 
colleges,  for  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  student  should  confine  himself 
to  his  own  college  for  private  instruction.  Almost  all  the  tuition  I  received 
at  Cambridge  was  by  members  of  St.  John's  College,  being  myself  resident 
at  Trinity.  Of  course,  the  young  instructor  who  has  only  just  finished  his 
own  undergraduate  course,  must  put  up  with  such  pupils  as  he  can  get,  and 
they  wilt  not  be  very  brilliant  or  advanced  ones,  but  either  voung  men  just 
entered,  with  their  powers  and  intentions  hardly  determined,  or  men  far  ad- 
vanced 111  residence  but  not  In  knowledge,  who  are  determined  by  dint  of 
constant  tuition  to  scrape  through  for  one  of  the  last  places.  As  he  grows 
older  in  instruction,  his  pupils  will  improve.  If  his  eflorts  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  the  poor  ones,  he  will  attract  to  himself  the  better  ones,  till  he 
is  sought  out  by  those  who  are  now  in  their  last  year  in  college,  and  woikirg 
*  for  the  highest  places  in  the  lists  of  rank.    Such  men  it  is  a  pleasure  rather 

I  than  a  task  to  instruct.     Many  a  tutor  at  >  ambridge  has  felt  his  heart  glow  to 

think  that  his  beloved  pupil  will  soon  attain  a  place  in  these  lists  of  honors 
higher  than  was  his  own,  and  delight  to  point  to  him  in  tlie  course  of  a 
triumphant  career  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit  or  the  senate,  as  one  of  his  boys. 
The  com]>etition  to  obtain  a  place  with  a  favorite  coach  Is  immense,  applica- 
tion often  being  made  a  year  beforehand,  and  the  special  pleading  of  the 
collMTe  tutor  or  some  other  distinguished  friend  im'oked  to  secure  the  place. 

"What,"  you  will  say,  "arc  these  tutors  so  limited  in  their  numbers?" 
Tes,  indeed,  when  like  the  distiniruished  classical  scholar  I  alluded  to  a  little 
while  a^o,  they  give  an  hour  every  other  day  to  each  pupil  by  himself.  Ten 
hours'  hard  work  a  day  has  been  thoui^bt  enough  for  mechanics  and  trades- 
men—how much  more  for  the  head  work  of  classical  instruction.  So  that  to 
have  twenty  pupils  at  once  is  what  the  hardiest  instructors  must  make  their 
extreme  limit     Those  who  are  enticing  the  youth  of   England  over  the 
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goreeons  mosaic  that  paves  the  sweet  meanderiifgs  of  the  labyrlntti  of  conic 
sections  or  tittinji?  winjgs  whereby  youthful  shoulders  may  be  raised  to  the 
salient  points  of  the  differential  calculus — I  mean  mathematical  instructors — 
are  be^nning  to  talce  an  indefinite  number  of  pupils,  and  collect  them  in 
large  classes,  but  still  this  is  rather  for  competition  than  instruction ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  better  a  student  is,  the  more  strictly  he  takes  his 
own  way  for  study,  and  eschews  all  idea  of  a  course. 

A  few  wurds  here  on  the  general  line  of  study  pursued  by  all  instructor^ 
for  all  ]»uplls  in  the  two  great  departments.  It  is.  perhaps,  not  so  much 
higher  as  is  commonly  supposed  than  our  own ;  but  it  is  Tei^^  different.  The 
mathematical  treatises  are  all  based  on  the  forms  of  Fuclid  and  Newton. 
The  course  of  mathematical  study  ranges  from  simple  arithmetic  to  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  optics  and  astronomy.  It  is,  however,  put  in  a  very 
concise  and  conventional  form,  very  different  from  the  expansivcnoss  ol 
French  mathematics ;  and  many  who  attain  extreme  proficiency  in  it,  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  more  than  the  most  fundamental  pripci|<1es  on 
eomint;  to  Cambridge.  The  case  of  classical  studies,  of  Latin  and  Gixi>k,  is 
very  dllTcrent  The  ti-aining  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^a^cs  acquired  at 
the  great  English  public  schools,  like  Eton,  Barrow,  and  Kugby,  is  certainly 
Tery  much  saperior  to  any  acquired  at  our  colleges  by  the  required  course  of 
instruction.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  thcXatin  and  Greek  literature, 
antiquities,  and  historv,  are  understood  by  many  very  good  graduates  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  any  better  than  by  the  best  from  Har\'ard  or  \  ale ; 
and  far  less  of  them  in  >iulk,  though  rather  better  arranged,  than  the  flood  of 
collateral  knowledge  acquired  at  the  great  seats  of  German  erudition.  ^  The 

Keat  work,  as  I  have  indicated  in  my  account  of  the  examinations,  is  to  put 
itin  and  Greek  prose  and  verse  into  accurate  and  Idiomatic  English ;  for 
bad  English  will  condemn  a  translation  quite  as  soon  as  incorrect  t-endering. 
There  is  none  of  that  timidity  which  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges  accepts  a 
piece  of  dog- English,  containing  neither  sound,  sense,  nor  idiom,  under  the 
name  of  a 'Miteral  translation,*^ and  gives  It  a  maximum  mark.  And  aiain: 
the  second  half  of  a  classical  scholar's  woik  Is  not  to  yvi  into  doubtful 
Latin  or  Greek  prose  a  passage  of  English  already  adapted  from  an  ni  cient 
author,  but  to  produce  a  first-rate  idiomatic  version  in  rrosc  or  verse  of  the 
best  passages  of  the  best  English  authors— Burke.  Addison,  Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith.  The  high  standard  of  excellence  herein  attained  is  8ho\^n  by 
sue  publications  as  Lord  Lyttelton's  translation  of  Comus  into  the  Ft}  le  of 
the  Greek  trasredians,  and  the  beautiful  Vii^lian  reproduction  of  Ktats's 
Hyperion  by  tfiat  most  accomplished  son  of  Cambridge,  the  historian  Meri- 
vale,  whose  admirable  chronicle  of  the  Early  Empire  seems  destiix-d  to 
become *a  standard  English  classic,  as  the  first  portion  of  a  solid  causeway 
which  is  needed  to  connect  the  adamantine  structure  of  the  mighty  Gibbon, 
and  the  graceful  arches  of  the  lamented  Arnold. 

It  Is  evident,  then,  that  the  work  of  the  private  tutor  is  merely  supple- 
mentary and  ancillary  to  that  of  Uio  student  himself.  The  tutor  sies  his 
pupil  generally  three  hours  In  the  course  of  a  week.  The  ix'st  of  the  lime 
devoted  to  study,— and  this  space  amounts  with  a  vast  number  to  six,  with 
many  to  eight,  and  with  some  to  ten  hours  a  dav, — the  student  is  alone,  acting 
indeed  on  the  advice,  and  by  the  direction  of  his  tutor,  but  still  pui-suin^  his 
chosen  course  by  and  for  himself.  For  the  great  trials,  where  neaily  iwo 
hundred  of  the  noblest  youth  of  the  world  oppcar  ever}*  jeor  togrniVlc  in 
an  intellectual  struggle  to  which  the  physical  efiorts  aeconipnnviig  the 
fiendish  barbarities  of  the  prize-ring  are  as  child's  play,  each  one  lias  with 
fear  and  tremblin';?  sought  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  principles  of  the  <  ambridge  system  of  insti-uetion, 
and,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  the  Cambridge  course  of  study.  <  onipelltion 
and  emulation  in  the  final  trials;  private  study  and  individual  selection  of 
work  for  the  means.  It  Is  by  the  combination  of  these  two  principles,  to 
their  fullest  extent,  that  Cambridge  credits  the  hi^h  standard  01  literary  and 
scientific  excellence,  tlie  high  reputation  for  Judicious  training,  and  the  hon- 
ored name  of  the  mother  of  great  men,  which  she  has   sustained  so  long. 

There  is  no  honor  to  be  attained,  no  prize  to  be  won,  no  position  to  be 
secured,  without  a  competitive  examination,  where  the  work  of  each  e(  nibat- 
ant  has  its  value  assigned  by  an  established  standard,  and  his  final  place  in 
accordance  with  this  scrutiny  announced  in  the  most  public  manner.  .  .  . 
The  comparative  merits  of  all  the  students,  the  probable  results  of  all  the 
examinations,  major  and  minor,  form  a  never  failing  subject  of  discussion  in 
all  circles,  and  at  all  times. 

(There  is  another  side  of  the  Tripos  Examinations  which  will  be  presented 

In  the  pages  which  follow. — Md.^ 
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Fbof.  Johh  Seblkt,  of  UAiyersity  €k>llei;e,  London,  in  an  Eseay  on  ^L-bend 
Edifalwn  in  UMiitrtUtn^'^  subjects  th«  English  University  system  of  Traininj^ 
for  Examinations,  In  which  certain  studies  receive  special  attention  in  the 
preparation  and  a  value  in  tho  adjudication  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real 
service  in  education,  to  a  condemnatory  criticism.  Prof.  8.  writes  from 
experience  as  student,  tutor,  and  cAmlner,  having  attained  to  the  Degree  of 
3k[astcr  and  Fellow  In  Christ  ^  ollege,  where  his  name  appears  in  the  First 
Class  in  the  Chisslcal  Tripos  of  1657. 

Ih6  TriptMSjiUm  Vnf.tv*nM4lo  Ortgmtd  Reaftrehin  Teu-hcn. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  just  now  in  low  repute  upon  the  Continent,  and 
it  Is  common  with  foreigners  to  remark  that  they  have  made  few  eontrilm- 
tlons  of  hite  to  science  ~and  scholarship.  Wliatever  it  may  be  possible  to 
un/e  on  the  Qtiicr  side,  It  is  at  least  undeniable  that  original  research  is  not 
prosecuted  so  methodically,  so  habitually,  nor  by  so  many  people  at  Oxford 
or  Cainbrld^e  as  at  Berlin  or  Leipzig.  W  e  may  liave  isolated  celebrities  equal 
to  the  greatest  of  Gennanv,  but  we  have  not  anythlu*^  like  the  number  of 
students  cngsigud,  each  In  his  own  department,  upon  ori^nal  and  fundamental 
inquiry.  This  will  hardly  be  disputed ;  snd,  taken  by  itself.  It  is  a  fnct  which 
every  one  would  deplore.  But  some  regard  it  as  Inevitable,  and  as  arising 
from  an  inherent  Inferiority  of  tlie  Enj^lish  character  to  the  Oennan  lu  intel- 
lectual industry;  while  others  consioer  that  the  energy  withdrawn  from 
orig>niil  study  at  our  universities  is  given  to  Uie  instruction  of  the  under- 
graduates, anJ  that  tills  Is  a  better  application  of  It  The  theory  of  radical 
inferiority  will  ci;rtali>1y  pot  bear  examination.  There  is  plenty  of  iudustry 
at  Cambridge;  amon<  the  undergraduates  a  good  deal  of  over-work;  and 
among  the  graduates  a  considerable  class  whose  intellectual  Industry  is  inces- 
«:int  and  would  not  bear  much  increase.  Tho  other  explanation  is  obviously 
to  a  certain  extent  true.  The  lndnstr}\  for  example,  of  the  class  Just  men- 
tioned Is  absorbed  In  tuition.  They  arc  the  priA'ate  tutors  whose  services  arc 
in  so  much  request  at  Cambridge.  Though  they  are  generally  the  most  dis- 
tiugmshed  men  of  tlieir  respective  years,  they  are  unable  to  pursue  their 
studies  further  because  tliey  are  engaged  for  eight  or  ten  hours  of  every  day 
with  their  pupils.  The  college  lecturers,  if  they  formed  a  distinct  class,  would 
have  the  necessary  leisure,  but  they  are  commonly  private  tutors  at  the  same 
time.  There  remain  the  professors.  These,  as  they  are  in  the  position  most 
ftivorable  to  production,  do  actually  produce  the  most  But  how  small  is 
their  number,  comimrcd  with  tliat  oz  tlie  men  equally  well  circumstanced  in  a 
G  orinan  university !  • 

There  are,  however,  other  Impediments  besides  want  of  leisure.  As  Uio 
.habit  and  fiislilon  of  original  production  has  long  gone  out;  as  no  one 
bjyond  the  handful  of  professors  regards  it  as  lying  witiiin  his  functions  to 
c:vte!!d  the  bounds  of  knowlediro,  ail  the  arrangements  which  might  facilitate 

f>roductlon  are  neglected.  This  Is  seen  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  college 
ccturers.  Wliy  are  not  these  more  productive?  They  form  a  considerable 
band.  Wlien  they  can  resist  the  temptation  to  waste  tiielr  leisure  in  private 
tuition,  ttiey  have  tho  flrat  condition  of  production — leisure,  and  also  tiie 
second  condition — a  prescribed  task.    What  more  do  they  need  ?    lu  the  first 

{>lace  they  need  a  subject  carefully  limited,  so  that  they  may  hope  to  master 
t  thoroughly.  For  example,  if  you  make  n  man  lecturer  on  classics,  yon 
spoil  him  for  the  purposes  of  original  production.  Tlic  subject  is  too  wide. 
If  he  is  required  to  lecture  one  term  on  a  Dialogue  of  Plato,  the  next  on  an 
Oration  of  Cicero,  and  the  next  on  Theocritus,' lie  will  lecture  at  best  in  a 
second-rate  manner  upon  each.  And  if  he  hold  such  a  lectureship  for  ten 
years,  he  will  not,  at  tlie  end  of  It,  be  necessarily  much  more  learned  than 
when  he  began.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  able  man  lecture  on  Aristotle  for 
ten  yeai*s,  his  lectures  will  soon  become  first-rate  in  tead  of  second-rate,  and 
he  himself  will  hardlv  fall  to  become  an  accomplished  Aristotelian.  Now, 
this  condition  of  production  is  neglected  at  Oambrldge,  and  tlie  consequence 
is  that  a  college  lecturer  who  was  promising  at  twenty-two  is  often  no  nearer 
to  performance  at  thirty. 

Again,  In  this  great  band  of  college  lecturers,  there  Is  scarcely  any  division 
of  labor.  As  each  college  thinks  it  necessary  to  furnish  all  the  needful 
instruction  to  its  students,  and  admits  to  its  lecture-rooms  only  its  own 
students,  the  same  subjects  are  lectured  upon  nt  the  same  timo'in  all  t)*e 
colleges.  In  the  German  Universities  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  Is  elab- 
orately divided,  and  asalgncd  in  lota  to  different  lecturers.    In  a  prospectus  of 
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Hcidclbei^  University,  I  coiuit  about  8i:ct,v,  each  lecturing  on  h\s  own 
peculiar  subject;  at  Cambridge  scarcely  auyLbin;^  but  classics  aud  laatlro- 
matics  is  lectured  on  in  the  colle^^es  at  all,  aud  at  every  college  the  lectures 
are  substantially  the  same. 

In  Gennany,  every  lecture-room  being  open  to  the  whole  university,  the 
size  of  a  lecturer's  class  bears  some  proportion  to  liis  merits.  At  Cuuibridgo 
the  best  lecturer  is  no  better  attended  than  the  worst,  aud  not  only  his  salary, 
but  also  hid  reputation,  is  hardly  at  all  affected  by  the  merit  of  his  lectures. 

Again,  not  only  do  good  lectures  attract  no  more  attention  than  bad  ones, 
but  neither  good  nor  bad  lectures  attract  any  attention  worth  speaking  ol 
The  attendance  in  most  cases  is  compulsory,  and  purely  formal. 

Once  more,  the  college  lecturers  being  commonly  chosen  from  the  Fellows, 
and  tlie  Fellows  not  from  the  Universitv  at  large  but  from  the  students  ox 
each  collecrc,  though  they  can  never  be  incompetent  or  fall  below  a  certain 
level  of  ability,  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means  invariably  the  most  competent 
men. 

In  fact,  if  the  conditions  of  original  research  are  leisure  and  ability,  a 
limited  ileld,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  rewards  in  reputation  and  money  propor- 
tionate to  exertion,  tliere  is  no  class  at  Cambridge,  except  the  professors, 
tliat  possess  them  in  any  moderate  degree.  And,  these  conditions  failing, 
another  condition,  also  'important,  faUs  with  them— the  stimulus  of  the 
success  of  others  in  such  research,  and  of  a  public  opinion  demanding  it. 

T/te  Jlequirements  of  a  Tripot  not  J^'VorabU  to  Education, 

Tlic  existing  system  of  moderately  learned  college  lecturers  and  over- 
worl^ed  private  tutors—in  short;  of  teachers  who  are  not  at  the  same  ymo 
studcnts---defends  itself  not  so  much  on  abstract  gr<  unds  as  on  the  ground 
of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  University.  The  argument  runs  as  follows : 
The  undergraduates  are  reading  for  triposes;  upon  their  success  in  these 
triposes  depend  their  chances  of  a  fellowship,  their  chances  of  success  in 
the  scholastic  profession,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  life  generally.  \ 

The  teachers*  business  is  to  conform  himself  to  these  triposes,  and  to  give 
such  instruction  as  will  give  his  student  success  in  them.  Now  it  is  not 
pract'cally  found  that  this  Is  best  done  by  Uie  man  of  great  learning  and 
uri^iual  research.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  such  men  generally  falL 
ana  that  the  most  successful  teacher  is  tlie  man  who  devotes  nimself  most 
exclusively  to  his  pupils,  who  considers  most  carefully  their  wants  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  set ;  In  short,  who  trains  them  most  diligently  for  the  race.  It 
follows  that  the  Interests  of  education  and  learning,  whatever  they  may 
theoretically  be,  are  not  practically  the  same,  but  conflicting  To  this  we 
might  reply,  **  But  perhaps  it  is  i*oi  the  teacher's  business  to  conform  himself 
to  the  triposes.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  tlie  triposes  is  not  beneficial,  or 
only  partially  beneficial,  or  only  beneflclal  to  some  students.  In  these  cases 
would  it  n-  t  bo  the  teacher^s  business  to  dissuade  his  pupils,  or  some  of 
them,  from  reading  for  the  triposes,  or  to  warn  them  that  success  in  a 
tripos  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  nor  an  Infallible  test  ?  **  "V^at 
answer  would  be  given  to  this  ?  Some  would  answer  very  simply,  "  We  do 
not  think  so.  We  are  convinced  that  the  best  thing  a  student  can  do  is  to 
devote  himself  to  a  tripos,  and  to  measure  himself  by  his  success  in  it  The 
simple  contrivance  of  a  tripos  cures,  all  freaklshness  of  mind,  absolutely 
iden tides  interest  and  duty  both  for  teacher  and  taught,  and  renders  moral 
considerations  in  education  once  for  all  superfluous."  0  forttiua'at  fiimiuniy 
those  who  have  found  out  how  to  do  their  duty  by  piachlnery !  But  a  larger 
class  would  urge  very  plausibly,  "  Whether  they  will  or  not,  the  teachers 
mntit  conform  themselves  to  the  triposes.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  teach  what 
they  themselves  hold  to  be  important,  without  considering  whether  it  will 
pay,  their  pupils  will  simply  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  ana  nothing  will  be 
learned  at  all.'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  a  great  degree  true,  and  it 
brings  to  light  another  great  impediment  to  learning  which  exists  at  the 
English  universities.  We  have  seen  that  there  exists  no  class  there  which  has 
at  the  same  time  leisure  and  a  strong  motive  for  profound  study.  We  now 
see  that  the  triposes  act  powerfully  upon  the  teaching  c  ass,  and  draw  them 
by  motives  of  interest,  and  what  almost  seems  duty,  into  a  method  of  in- 
struction which  makes  profound  study  unnecessary  and  scarcely  p«  ssible. 

The  question  then  arises.  Is  the  machinery  of  triposes  actually  so  admirable 
for  purposes  of  education  ?    Is  It  the  best  way  of  educating  a  young  man  to 

8 lace  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  great  race,  for  which  he  is  to  train  himself 
iroucrh  a  series  of  years  ?    If  so,  nls  teachers  will  do  their  work  best  by 
becoming  trainers ;  for  this  purpose  they  will  have  to  sacriflcc  original  study. 
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ftnd  It  wlU  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  edncation  are  Irrecon- 
cilable ill  a  university  with  the  interests  of  learning  I  fully  reco^ize  tlie 
use  of  a  system  of  rij^orous  examination,  and  the  advanta^^c  of  sifting  the 
men  to  some  extent,  and  arranging  them  with  some  reference  to  merit  But 
I  do  earnestly  maintain  that  when  this  examining  and  placing  arc  made  ttio 
principal  tiling,  and  when  tlic  tripos  is  made  the  heart  of  Uie  wiiole  system, 
the  great  central  pomp  which  propels  the  life-blood  through  all  the  arteries 
of  the  university,  it  becomes  mischievous,  and  lowers  the  whole  tone  of 
education. 
Let  me  point  out  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  systenL 
The  (ibjcct  of  a  tripos  is  to  discriminate  stbcuratcly  the  merit  of  the 
students.    Now  It  is  found  that  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  varies  very  much 


subjects  upon 

easy  to  do  so.  And  unforlunatcly  the  suiiableness  of  a  subject  for  the  pur- 
poses of  examination  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  tho 
subject  in  education.  Whatever  theory  of  university  education  you  may 
adopt;  whether  you  hold  that  it  should  aim  at  a  complete  training  of  the 
faculties,  or  that  it  should  prepare  the  student  for  tlie  pursuits  of  later  life, 
it  is  evident  that  the  curriculum  ought  to  be  determined  by  other  considera- 
tions than  the  convenience  of  examination.  To  be  able  accurately  to 
measure  the  amount  of  knowledge  a  student  has  acquired  may  be  important; 
but  it  is  inHnitely  more  important  that  the  Icnowledge  be  valuable.  Yet, 
when  a  tripos  is  made  the  principal  thing,  tills  very  obvious  fact  is  apt  to  be 
forcfotten.  The  imparting  of  knowledge  begins  to 'be  regarded  as  less  im])or- 
tant  than  the  testing  or  gauging  of  knowledge.  Then  subjects  in  which 
attainments  can  be  accurately  tested  come  to  take  precedence  of  subjects  in 
which  they  cannot.  These  latter,  however  important  they  may  be,  gradually 
cease  to  be  valued  or  taught  or  learned,  while  the  former  come  into  repute 
and  acquire  an  artificial  value.  This  caqpot  take  place  without  an  extraor- 
dinary perversion  of  views  both  in  the  taught  and  the  teachers.  Tliey  learn  to 
weigh  tho  sciences  in  a  perfectly  new  scale,  and  one  which  gives  perfectly 
new  results.  They  reject,  as  worthless  for  educational  purposes,  the  greatest 
questions  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind  and  attacli  unbounded  im- 
portance to  some  of  tho  least  Philosophy,  for  example,  is  in  little  repute 
at  Cambridge.  The  subjects  it  deals  with  may  be  of  vast  importance,  tho 
study  of  them  may  be  most  Improving  and  stimulating,  but  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  philosophy  is  that  you  cannot  satisfactorily  examine  in  it;  you  cannot 
say  conlidently,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  in  it,  A  is  better  than  B,  or 
B  is  better  than  A.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  student  may  run  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career  and  finish  his  education  in  utter  ignorance  of  philosophy. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  mind  of  a  large  section  of  the  university  is  occupied 
by  the  grammar  of  the  classical  languages,  simply  because  it  is  found  possi- 
ble to  examine  in  this ;  and  lads  are  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  falling  short  of 
perfect  knowledge  in  the  genders  of  I^tln  nouns,  which  involve  no  princi- 
ple at  all,  and  i  j  which  a  minute  accuracy  can  hardly  be  attained  without 
a  cert^n  frivolity  or  eccentricity  of  memory  1 

T-'C  Va^ue  of  Exnminaii^tn  ob  a  Teti  Jf evened  by  the  System, 

No  one  will  de*'y  the  importance  of  rigorously  testing  knowledge  A 
student  wi  1  often  suppose  himself  to  understand  a  proof  or  a  principle;  but, 
if  he  is  required  to  write  the  proof  out,  or  to  do  some  exercise  involving  tho 
principle,  he  shows  by,  his  failure  that  his  knowledge  was  superficial, 
incomplete,  or  even  imaginary.  And  it  is  true  that  the  student  who 
studies  for  a  long  time  without  ever  undergoing  strict  examination,  tills  his 
mind  with  these  vague  and  imperfect  conceptions ;  and,  if  he  have  at  the  same 
time  a  gift  of  ready  expression,  is  in  danger  of  bcro:ning  a  rank  impostor. 
Ic  is  also  a  useful  thing  that  the  men  should  be  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  a 
man  may  know  of  himself,  and  others  may  know  of  him,  whetlier  he  is  to 
pass  in  a  particular  department  as  a  first-rate,  or  second-rate,  or  Uiird-rate 
onan.  All  this  is  very  valuable;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  In  the  first  place  this  testing  is  much  more  necessary  to  bad  men  than 
to  good.  It  should,  in  fact,  bo  compamtively  little  needed  at  a  university. 
With  a  rigorous  examination  system  at  schools  the  better  men  might  form 
the  habit  of  exact  thought  before  going  up  to  college,  tlicy  might  learn  to 
criticise  themselves,  and  might  be  fit,  as  indeed  many  are  fit,  to  leave  prizes 
and  examinations  behind  them  at  school  with  the  other  toys  and  trammels  of 
boyhood.  And  though  it  be  useful  to  classify  men,  yet  as  soon  as  the  classi- 
fleation  pretends  to  be  exact  it  becomes  delusive.    A  dificrenco  of  twenty 
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places  commonly  lias  meaning :  but  a  difference  of  four  or  live  places  Ims  not 
necessariiy  any  meaning.  And  if  it  liad,  ^'iiut  is  gained  by  such  accurate 
discrimination  ?  Who  is  tlie  better  for  learning  tliat  of  two  good  men  one  is 
slightly  better  than  the  other?  I  can  imagine  no  useful  result  tliat  is  gained 
by  all  the  conscientious  care  that  is  bestowed  by  examiners  upon  these  nice 
determinations.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  result  seems  to  mc  none  the  better 
for  being  quantitative.  To  act  upon  it — to  give,  for  example,  an  appointment 
to  the  man  who  was  fourth  rather  than  to  tlie  man  who  was  eighth — is,  I  am 
sure,  a  folly.    To  many  such  follies  and  injustices  does  this  system  lead. 

Unhappy  InfiMna  on  (fte  Sludenfs  JUind. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  mind  which  is  produced  In  the  student  b^  his  per- 
petual preparation  for  the  tripos  is  far  from  wholesome.  In  saym^  this  I 
am  contldent  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
obser\'iug  it  I  do  not  now  speak  of  cramming.  It  is  true  that  at*  Cam- 
bridge, by  great  care  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination,  but  still  more  by 
the  summary  process  of  eliminating  out  of  education  all  subjects,  important 
or  unimportant,  that  can  be  crammed,  cramming,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
rendered  almost  impossible.  What  I  complain  of  is  the  vulgariz  ng  of  tlie 
student's  mind.  Surely  nothing  is  more  important  at  a  university  than  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  learning  Nothing  surely  is  more  indispensable  than 
an  mtellectual  tone,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  a  respect  for  ideas 
and  for  culture,  a  scholarly  and  scientific  enthusiasm,  or  what  Wordswortli 
calls  a  strong  book-minaedness.  Now  the  spirit  of  conipetition,  when 
too  far  Indulged,  is  distinctly  antagonistic  to  all  this,  in  the  case  of 
boys  I  suppose  it  must  be  called  in,  because  boys  have  not  yet  felt  the 
higher  motive  of  study.  But  it  vulgarizes  a  mind  capable  of  lliis 
higher  motive  to  Apply  to  it  the  lower  motive  In  overwhelming  force. 
Students  at  the  university  are  no  longer  boys.  They  differ  from  boys  ])rinci- 
pally  in  this,  Uiat  they  are  old  enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of 
iheir  studies.  And  that  they  should  form  such  an  opinion  is  most  desirable; 
it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  things  they  have  to  do.  The  student 
should  be  always  considering  what  subjects  it  Is  most  Important  for  him  to 
study,  what  knowledges  and  acquirements  his  after-life  is  likely  to  demand, 
what  his  own  Intellectual  powers  and  defects  arc,  and  in  what  way  lie  may 
best  develop  the  one  and  correct  the  other.  His  mind  should  bo  intent  upon 
his  future  life,  his  ambitions  should  anticipate  his  mature  manhood.  Now  in 
this  matter  the  business  of  the  university  is  by  a  quiet  guidance  to  give  these 
ambitions  a  liberal  and  elevated  tnm.  All  tlie  inllucnces  of  the  place  and  of 
the  teachers  sliould  lead  the  student  to  form  a  high  conception  of  success  in 
life.  They  should  accustom  him  to  despise  mere  getting  on  and  surpassing 
rivals  in  comparison  with  internal  progress  in  enlightenment,  and  tliey  sliould 
teacli  him  to  look  further  forward  tnon  he  might  of  himself  be  disposed 
to  do,  and  to  desire  slow  and  permanent  results  rather  than  immediate  and 
glittering  ones.  Now  I  say  that  intense  competition  vulgarizes,  because, 
fnstcad  of  having  this  tendency,  it  has  a  tendency  precisely  contrary.  In- 
stead of  enlarging  the  range  of  the  student's  anticipations  it  narrows  them. 
It  makes  him  careless  of  his  future  life,  regardless  of  his  higher  interests, 
and  concentrates  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  paltry  examination  upon  which 
perhaps  a  fellowship  depends,  or  success  in  some  profession  is  supposed  to 
depend.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  examination  demands  this  concentra- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost ;  that  any  o  e  who 
asks  himself  the  question,  *'Is  this  course  of  study  good  for  mc?  docs  it 
favor  my  real  progress,  my  ultimate  success?"  Is  not  fit  for  the  tripos. 
Thinking  of  any  kind  is  regarded  as  dangerous :  It  is  the  well-known  saying 
of  a  Cambridge  private  tutor,  "  If  So-and-so  did  not  thL  k  so  much  he 
might  do  very  well."  The  tutor  in  question  probaoly  defended  what  sounds 
so  startling  by  arguing  that  it  Is  really  wise  not  to  indulge  the  power  of  dis- 
cursive thinking  too  soon,  or  with  too  little  restraint.  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned with  this,  and  may  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the  particular 
student  who  d'd  think  too  much,  and  who,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  was 
beaten  in  the  tripos,  now  stands  in  scientific  reputation  above  all  liis  con- 
temporaries. But  whether  or  no  such  self-restraint  bo  wholesome  in  itself, 
it  is  vulgarizing  to  those  who  practice  it  as  a  means  of  success  in  the  exam- 
ination. It  is  a  violence  done  to  all  the  better  nature  of  the  studei  t  He 
docs  not  inquire  whether  it  is  wholesome  or  not ;  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  goes  on  in  his  mind,  and  which  you  moy  hear  avowed  in  his  conversa- 
tion, is  this,  **  I  know  what  I  should  like  to  be  doing;  I  know  what  seems  to 
do  my  mind  good;  I  know  what  I  shall  study  as  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty.  If 
my  taste  for  study  lives  os  long ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  what  will  pro* 
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cure  me  marks,  what  will  procare  me  a  fellowship ;  and  it  is  my  bosiness  now 
to  narrow  my  mind,  and  for  three  years'* — three  uf  the  most  progressive  years 
of  a  man's  life— '* to  consider  not  what  is  true,  but  what  will  be  set;  not 
Newton  or  Aristotle,  but  papers  In  Newton  or  papers  in  Aristotle,  and  to 
prepare,  not  for  life,  but  solely  and  simply  for  the  Senate  House.**  It  is  only 
persons  ignorant  of  the  facts  who  will  consider  Uiis  description  exaggerated. 
And  the  worst  is  that  this  vulgarity  in  study  infects  not,  as  might  bo  sup- 
posed, only  an  inferior  class  of  men,  but  the  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and 
promise — ^so  diligently  have  the  glories  of  the  tripos  been  trumpeted.  I  knew 
a  man  who  had  an  almost  unprecedented  career  of  success  at  Camoridgc. 
who  had  so  completely  made  success  of  this  sort  his  end,  that  when  he  had 
oxliausted  the  prizes  of  the  University  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  next  to  do,  or  how  to  employ  himself.    Another  Alexander ! 

Yet  is  even  this  quite  the  worst?  I  think  it  is  worse  still  that  the  teaching 
shouM  be  vulgarized  as  well  as  tiie  learning.  It  Is  bad  enough  that  our 
youth  should  resort  to  the  shades  of  Academe  slraplv  to  seek  marlvs,  but  St 
Is  worse  still  that  the  Platos  of  Academe  should  teach  and  earnestly  preach 
that  marks  arc  the  ttUftmiam  bnfium,  I  can  only  wonder  at  the  blindness  of 
those  teachers  who  do  so  under  the  belief  that  marks  tare  the  symbol  of 
sound  and  accurate  knowledge.  Can  thev  not  see  every  year  high  places 
becoming  the  reward  of  schoolboy  abilities  and  schoolboy  knowledge?  I 
can  quite  understand  that  others  may  bo  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  may 
thinlc  that  it  is  useless  to  struggle  against  an  influence  which  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  pnrcJly  bad.  But,  whatever  may  bo 
the  cause.  I  think  it  the  greatest  misfortune  in  a  univcrsijty  tliat  success  in  an 
examination  should  be  held  up  by  the  teaching  class  in  general  as  the  princi- 
pal object  of  study.  . 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  principle  of  competition  should  not  be 
introduced  into  education  at  alt,  and  that  tnere  are  better  wavs  of  teaching 
industry  even  to  children.  This  may  be  an  extreme  view ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
competition  is  a  dangerous  principle,  and  one  the' working  of  which  ought  to 
be  most  lealously  watched  It  becomes  more  dangerous  the  older  the  pupil 
is,  and  therefore  it  is  most  dangerous  in  universities.  It  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous the  more  energetically  and  skilfully  it  Is  applied.  At  Cambridge  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  power  with  which  it  works,  and  the  unlimited  dominion 
which  is  given  to  it  And  therefore  here  it  produces  most  visibly  its  natural 
effects — discontent  In  st'idy.  feverish  and  abortive  industry,  mechanical  and 
spiritless  teaching,  general  bewilderment  both  of  teacher  and  taught  as  to 
the  object  at  whleh  they  are  aiming.  The  all-worshipped  Tripos  produces, 
in  fact,  what  may  be  called  a  universal  suspension  of  the  work  of  education. 
Cambridge  is  like  a  country  invaded  by  the  Sphinx.  To  answer  the  monster*8 
conundrums  has  become  the  one  absorbing  occupation.  All  other  pursuits 
are  suspended,  everything  less  urgent  seems  unimportant  and  fantastic ;  the 
learner  ridicules  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  teacher  with  more  or  less 
misgiving  gradually  acquiesces;  there  is  something  more  necessary,  more 
indispensable,  something  that  cannot  so  well  wait, — 

9  iroiKtXu^bc  ^iy^  ra  irpb^  noal  caoireiv 
ue^ivTOf  ifia  rafnv^  wpoo^yero — 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  influence  of  competition  at  Cambridge  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  that  the  teaching  class  should  set 
their  faces  against  it,  and  study  to  use  every  means  by  which  It  may  be  mod- 
erated. If,  tuerefore,  it  appears  that  ond  main  reason  why  learning  does  not 
flourish  is  that  education,  depending  .nainly  on  Uie  examination  system,  does 
not  require  learning,  I  consider  that  education  itself  suffers  from  this  system. 
I  would  deliver  education  from  its  dependence,  and,  without  renouncing  the 
undeniaUle  advantages  of  strict  and  well-conducted  examinations,  I  would 
use  them  as  little  as  possible  f  >r  the  motive  or  Incentive  to  study.  I  would 
appeal  directly  to  the  students*  love  of  knowledge,  I  would  entieavor  in  all 
ways  to  kindle  it,  bat  especially  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching: 
and,  even  if  the  result  were  some  diminution  of  industry,  I  should  find  tmi 
consolation  in  the  improvement  of  tone. 

Modifl/^inwi  in  the  Kttfj^iah  Polfife  SynUm, 

No  doubt  the  college  system  makes  the  great  difference  between  an  English 
and  foreign  university.  Instead  of  leaving  our  students  to  live  as  they 
please  in  the  town,  we  have  established  large  boarding  houses,  in  which  the 
dtudente  live  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  with  a  certain  family  life.  It  is 
very  plausibly  maintained  that  liere  the  Knglish  system  is  superior  to  the 
German,  and  that  for  this  superiority  we  may  be  content  to  sacriflce  some- 
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thlDg  in  loamlii^.  It  la  certainly  true  that  the  college  tjticm  keepa  down 
the  character  of  the  teaching  c1iub8.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  the 
lecturers  being  'chosen  from  the  fellows,  and  the  leliows  as  a  general  rule 
from  the  students  of  the  particular  collcfce,  It  may  easily  happen  that  a  man 
may  rise  to  be  a  lecturer,  without  any  particular  merit,  throuch  happening  to 
be  the  best  man  at  a  small  college.  1  nave  also  remarked  tha^  as  each  coltege 
undertakes  to  give  Its  students  a  complete  training,  the  lecturers  are  required 
to  lecture  on  too  many  subjects,  and  so  prevented  from  that  concentration 
which  is  a  condltion^f  profound  learning.  But  are  these  evils  inseparable 
from  the  college  system  r  Is  it  not  possible  to  give  the  students  family  life 
and  discipline  In  a  boarding-house  without  at  tne  same  time  undertaking 
their  whole  education  f  And,  azain,  is  it  necessary  that  having  lived  in  a 
particular  boarding-house  should  confer  a  claim  to  the  greatest  reward  of 
merit  that  is  known  to  the  University,  a  fellowship  ? 

B^t  what  are  the  definite  changes  for  which  1  plead?  I  plead  for  much 
more  than  an  alteration  in  machinery;  still  there  are  two  or  three  changes 
which  I  regard  as4$ssentlal.    These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Let  the  fellowships  at  evenr  college  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
University.  In  other  words,  let  the  greatest  rewards  of  learning,  and  the 
position  of  teachers,  bo  given  to  the  ablest  men  and  best  teachers.  This 
requires,  I  believe,  no  change  in  the  statutes  of  any  college.  It  requires 
simplv'  a  chanse  of  practice.  Now  why  do  the  colleges  make  a  general 
practice  of  giving  their  fellowships  to  their  own  men  ?  Without  denying 
that  they  may  be  partly  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  they  know  their 
own  men  best  and  have  had  better  opportunities  of  testingtheir  worth,  we 
may  safely  afium  that  their  principal  motive  is  different  Their  object  un- 
deniably is  to  attract  students.  A  college  is  considered  attractive  where  the 
fellowships  are  good,  and  the  competition  is  not  excessive;  in  other  words, 
where  a  little  merit  gets  a  great  reward. 

2.  Let  the  instruction  given  in  the  University  be  made  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  college  system.  That  is  to  say.  let  the  lectures  at  every 
college  be  open  to  the  whole  university ;  let  it  no  longer  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  each  college  to  furnish  a  complete  course  of  instruction ;  and  let  each 
lecturer  be  directly  interested  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  class.  In 
other  words,  remove  the  protection  which  is  now  given  to  second-rate  lectur- 
ing by  the  college  system.  The  existing  abuse  is  obvious.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  staff  of  a  small  college  should,  as  a  rule,  furnish  lectures  eaual  to 
those  given,  for  example,  in  Trinity.  Even  a  small  college  man  must  allow 
the  rule,  though  he  may  remember  aistinguished  exceptions.  Yet  Trinity,  re- 
fuses to  let  the  men  of  other  colleges  attend  its  good  lectures,  and  the  small 
college  refuses  to  excuse  its  own  students  from  attending  its  own  inferior 
lectures.  The  system  of  private  tuition  is  applied  as  a  rough  remedy,  but  it 
is  a  remedy  which  is  scarcely  better  than  the  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  lecture-rooms  were  open,  and  each  lecturer  received  a  capitation  fee 
for  each  attendant  in  his  lecture-room,  there  would  spring  up  a  competition 
among  lecturers  which  would  at  once  inspire  life  into  a  dying  organization, 
and  the  private  tutor  would  almost  disappear.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  thai 
the  effect  of  such  a  change  would  bo  to  crowd  the  lecture-rooms  of  Trinity 
and  St  John's,  and  to  empty  those  of  the  small  colleges.  The  small  colleges 
are  not  so  completely  inferior,  and  their  inferiority  would  be  removed  by  the 
throwing  open  of  their  fellowships.  Their  character  would  perhape  be 
changed;  instead  of  being  copies  of  each  other,  they  might  find  it  advisable 
to  give  themselves  a  more  individual  character,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
special  studies.  One  might  make  itself  a  school  of  law,  another  of  theology, 
another  of  natural  science.  But  the  proper  character  of  the  collie,  as  ex: 
erting  control  and  enforcing  discipline,  would  remain  what  it  is.  The  tutor 
would,  Just  as  much  as  now,  require  attendance  at  a  given  number  of  lectures, 
only  they  would  not  necessarily  be  lectures  within  the  collie. 

The  college  organization  migh^  also  be  very  serviceable  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  poll-men.  There  are  at  Cambridge  a  vast  number  of 
students  who  want  either  abillUes  or  inclination  for  serious  study,  or  both,  or 
whose  education  has  through  special  circumstances  been  neglected.  There 
are  also  a  certain  number  of  considerable  intelligence  and  cultivation  who 
come  to  the  University  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  society  than  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  through  any  regular  course  of  study.  These  two  classes  of 
men  are  very  different;  but  they  are  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  not  for  them  that 
the  University  exists,  and  that  they  are  there  by  a  kind  of  sufferance.  It  has 
even  been  questioned  whether  such  sufferance  should  be  extended  to  the 
former  class,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  preponderance  in  lecture-rooms  is  a 
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rpctaal  diacoaragemeot  to  lectnrere;  and  their  preponderance  in  society,  if 
t  lulJs  a  certain  vivacity  to  university  life,  lowers  the  inte  lectual  tone  and 
malcca  It  more  difficult  to  maintain  discipline. 

8.  But  these  cbanj^es  would  not  by  themselves  ^ve  the  teaching  a  high 
quality,  thoui^h  thev  would  make  it  effective  for  its  purpose.  80  long  as  toe 
tripos  dominates,  the  teachers  will  always  be  trainers,  thongh  they  may  t>e 
good  trainers.  This  evii  is  chiefly  felt  at  Cambridge,  and  the  way  to  remove, 
or  at  least  diminish,  it,  without  losing  the  advantages  of  the  examination 
system.  Is  pointed  out  by  Oxford.  Let  the  names  Tta  each  class  of  every 
tripos  be  arranged  alphabetically.  This  simple  change  would,  I  think,  at 
once  clear  away  all  that  vulgarity  of  competition  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  abler  men  would  feel  Just  so  much  restraint  In  the  necessity  of  securing 
their  first  as  would  keep  them  sober  in  their  studies;  but  within  these  limits 
they  would  be  free.  They  would  have  leisure  to  look  around  them  and  before 
them,  without  fancying  an  examiner  in  every  bush.  They  would  begin  to 
use  tlieir  minds  naturally,  instead  of  warping  and  straining  them  to  suit  an 
artificial  model.  They  would  sometimes  indulge  instead  of  lutbitually  stifling, 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  they  would  not  accustom  themselves  to  dismiss 
every  thihf  new  or  original  in  thought  as  being  certain  not  to  be  W.  By  the 
same  change  the  teacher  also  would  be  set  free.  He  would  no  longer  feel  it 
almost  a  duty  to  be  common-place.  He  would  no  longer  be  af  riad  of  making 
the  pupil  think  lest  thought  should  damage  his  chance  In  the  examination. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  triposes  may  become  smaller. 
Competition  will  be  less  stimulated  by  the  Chance  of  l>eing  high  in  a  list  of 
twenty  or  thirtv  men  than  in  a  list  of  ninety  or  a  hundred.  An  t  this  result 
may  be  obtained  by  means  which  will  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  University 
by  encouraging  variety  of  study.  By  fostering  as  much  as  possible  the 
smaller  triposes,  and  by  constantly  recommending  students  to  take  up  some 
branch  of  moral  or  natural  science,  we  should  at  last  obtain  a  number  of 
triposes  all  held  In  nearly  equal  respect,  and  all  of  moderate  size.  Besides 
^he  allaying  of  the  competitive  fever,  which  would  follow,  I  think  this  change 
would  operate  beneficially  upon  the  tone  of  nndeigraduate  society. 

It  may  be  ureed  that  a  new  difflcultv  will  be  created  by  introducing  the 
ilphabetical  oraer  into  the  triposes  at  the  same  time  that  the  fellowships  are 
thrown  open  to  the  University.  In  this  system  it  may  be  said,  how  are  the 
fellowships  to  be  awarded  f  It  will  not  then  be  possible,  as  it  is  now,  to  de- 
;ermine  the  comparative  merit  of  two  candidates  by  simple  reference  to  the 
^;alendar.  .  .  . 

The  Calendar  can  6nly  prove  that  a  candidate  is  good  and  sound  In  some 
special  branch  of  study.  Every  one  will  admit  that  a  fellow  should  be  such 
a  person,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  affirm  that  such  a  person  has  a  right 
to  be  a  fellow.  A  fellow  of  a  college  is  a  member  of  a  learned  societv,  of  a 
society  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  science  and  scholarship,  and 
that  is  occupied  in  education.  Now,  It  may  easily  happen  that  a  high 
wrani^ler  or  a  high  first-class  man  has  very  little  pretensions  to  be  a  member 
of  such  a  society.  The  wrangler  may  chance  to  be  totally  without  what  we 
have  learned  lately  to  call  "cultivation."  He  may,  in  fact,  be  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life  an  entirely  uneducated  and  ignorant  man.  He 
must,  indeed,  possess  a  considerable  power  of  consecutive  thought  and  con- 
siderable industry.  But  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  that  he  should  be  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  intellectual,  or  that  he  should  take  any  pleasure  even 
in  his  own  special  pursuit  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  is  always  a  man 
with  a  natural  taste  for  science.  He  is  often  merely  a  shrewd  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  has  seen  his  way  through  mathematical  study  to  a  pension  of  two 
or  three  hundred  a  year.  The  same  shrewdness  which  procured  him  the 
pension  is  likely  to  reveal  to  him  the  inutility  of  pursuing  nls  studies  after  it 
IS  won.  If  the  hiflrh  wransrler  may  easily  be  uncultivated,  the  high  classic 
may  Just  as  easily  be  a  dilettante.  A  little  natural  taste  for  literature,  a  good 
memory,  and  a  good  school  suffice  to  place  many  in  the  first  class  of  the 
classical  tripos,  though  their  reasoning  powers  are  very  slightly  trained,  their 
range  of  Information  very  narrow,  ana  though  thev  have  not  even  formed, 
what  the  mathematical  man  has  formed,  the  habit  of  indnstrv. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Uie  difficulty  would  be  best  solved  by'requlrins:  all  the 
candidates  assumed  to  be  first-class  men  to  write  an  Encrlish  essay  upon  one 
of  several  subjects  put  before  them.  In  this  way  you  might  discover  whether 
the  classical  man  had  any  power  of  thought 'and  the  mathematician  any 
power  of  language.  The  mere  classic  would  be  detected  by  his  reasonlns:,  and 
the  mere  mathematician  by  his  spe'ling ;  and  in  this  way  you  would  readily 
distinguish  the  truly  Intellectual  man  from  the  highly-trahied  school-boy. 
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True  Idea  of  UnivereUy  E(lueaiinn, 

Jiy  object  is  not  iperely  to  alter  the  machinery  of  the  University,  though  I 
think  some  alterations  in  the  machinery  most  important,  bnt  to  recommend 
quite  a  different  conception  of  what  a  university  education  should  be.  He 
will  see  my  drift  clearly  by  considering  education  under  three  heads :  the 
motive  to  study,  the  instruction,  the  examination  or  test  Of  tliese  three 
parts,  Cambridge  regards  the  last,  that  is  the  test,  as  all-important,  and  it 
finds  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  with  a  very  accurate  system  of  examina- 
tion an  exceedingly  powerful  motive,  viz.,  competition.  In  this  plan  the 
second  part,  that  is  the  instruction,  becomes  dependent  on  examination  and 
competition.  Nothing  is  taught  with  any  care,  but  what  is  likely  to  be  set  In 
the  examination,  and  nothing  Is  learned  except  with  n  view  to  success  in  it  In 
place  of  this  I  recommend  a  plan  which  has  the  instruction  as  its  focus.  I 
would  have  the  instruction  made  at  all  costs  the  best  possible,  and  every 
means  taken,  first  to  procure  the  ablest  teachers,  and  next  to  enable  them  to 
cultivate  their  powers  to  the  utmost  For  the  motivc'I  would  trust  mainly  to 
the  stimulating  power  of  good  instruction.  I  allow  that  this  motive  would  be 
less  powerful  than  competition  over  the  average  man,  but  I  maintain  that  it 
would  be  a  purer  and  wholcsoraer  motive ;  and  that  it  wi  -uld  exercise  a  ripen- 
ing instead  of  a  retarding  influence  upon  the  character.  It  would  produce 
moderate  industry  continued  through  life  and  producing  great  results, 
whereas  the  present  system  produces  overwork,  followed  bv  listlessness  ana 
achieving  nothine.  Moreover  it  would  be  reinforced  by  a  rational  and  manly 
ambition — an  ambition  for  the  great  prizes  of  life,  honor  or  fortune  or  station, 
an  ambition  tor  success  according  as  each  man  conceives  success ;  whereas 
the  present  system  drops  a  curtain  over  the  coming  life,  consigns  the  student 
blindfold  to  his  private  tutor,  and  cxi)ects  him  to  take  for  granted  that  these 
same  marks,  the  currency  of  the  University,  if  a  man  can  hoard  up  a  sufficient 
fund  of  them,  are  legal  tender  for  everything  that  human  beings  covet 

Teaching  venue  Training  for  Eutminatkn, 

The  teaching  system  does  not  consider  the  interest  of  the  teacher  at  all.  It 
is  wonderful  how  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  student  until  he  takes  his 
degree,  and  how  little  afterwards.  It  Is  of  course  quite  right  that  control 
and  supervision  should  cease,  but  it  seems  to  me  most  important  that  in  as- 
signing the  duties  of  the  yonnger  lecturers,  pains  should  be  taken  to  give 
tliem  as  much  opportunity  and  as  much  inducement  as  possible  to  prosecute 
their  studies  further.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  often  done  as  lar  as  the 
system  permits;  it  is  not  the  men  that  are  in  fault;  it  is  the  examination 
sj'stem,  which  makes  learning  In  the  teacher  superfluous,  and  the  college 
system,  which  puts  the  good  and  bad  lecturer  upon  the  same  fooUng.  Tjo 
result  Is,  that  there  Is  a  perpetual  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  abler  men 
to  stay  at  Cambridge ;  and  various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  bribing 
them  to  remain  and  devote  themselves  to  teaching.  You  could  bribe  them  if 
you  offered  them  a  career.  Many  men  who  are  driven  to  the  bar  would  be 
contented  with  a  moderate  income  that  they  might  increase  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, leisure  to  follow  their  tastiest  a  position  of  real  influence,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  rising  to  distinction. 

The  Influence  of  the  teaching  system  upon  the  reading-man  would  be  to 
make  his  studies  more  manly  and  free :  he  would  pass  rapidly  out  of  the 
school-boy  stage,  instead  of  being  artiflclally  detained  in  it  It  gives  him 
the  society,  and  to  some  extent  friendship,  of  a  man  who  is  on  authority  on 
his  subjeci  It  is  deceptive  to  compare  him  to  a  book.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  a  great  number  of  books ;  next  he  is  a  book  that  can  be  questioned ;  and 
a  book  that  can  put  questions ;  and  a  book  that  can  recommend  other  books ; 
and,  last  not  least,  he  Is  a  book  In  English.  As  a  rule,  good  books  are  in 
German,  and  it  mav  happen  that  the  student  does  not  read  German. 

Next,  the  teaching  system  would  be  most  beneficial  to  that  class  of 
students  who,  without  being  In  the  strict  sense  reading-men,  are  intelligent, 
and  can  take  an  Interest  in  literature,  science,  and  scholarship.  Upon  this 
class  the  geueral  cultivation  of  a  country  depends,  as  its  eminence  In  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  depends  upon  the  reading-men.  The  present 
system,  with  its  monotonous  drill,  its  sedulous  elaboration  of  minute  details, 
is  not  calculated  for  them.  What  they  want,  and  what  Is  really  best  for 
them,  is  general  views,  and  these  the  reading-men  also  cannot  dispense  with. 
A  good  course  of  lectures  would  offer  such  general  views,  and  the  class  I 
speak  of,  the  dilettanti  of  the  lecture-room,  would  be  infinitely  the  better  for 
them. 

LasUy,  the  teaching  system  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  country. 
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Those  who  propose  to  sacrtflee  leuninff  for  what  they  consider  the  good  of 
the  students,  do  not  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  conceiye  the  ma^ltude  of  the 
sacrifice  they  propose.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  rank  and 
character  of  the  country,  which  is  left  to  cliance  when  the  universities  re- 
nounce learning.  Private  thinkers  and  amateur  writers  may  by  accident  rise 
to  support  our  credit,  ]u8t  as,  if  we  should  disband  our  army,  volunteers 
mig:ht  succeed  in  dofcndmg  the  coasts.  But  how  much  we  all  lose,  nay,  bow 
much  we  have  already  lost  by  our  strange  svstem,  may  be  Judged  by  any  one 
who  will  consider  what  has  been  done  by  univeraitv  professors  in  tlie  countries 
where  the  professoria  svstem  is  adopted.  ...  If  in  the  present  eenturv  we 
have  fallen  behind,  and  instead  of  overrunning  the  (  ontinent  with  our  ideas, 
as  in  the  days  of  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bentley,  have  suffered  in  our  own 
island  Uie  invasion  of  French  and  German  philosophies,  it  Is  assuredly  from 
no  inherent  weakness.  In  the  warfare  of  thought  we  hav^  hoped  to  resist 
regular  troops  with  volunteers 

To  this  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Prol  Seeley,  we  add  the 
opinions  of  two  eminent  scholars. 

Dr.  VHiewell,  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  after  advocathig  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  systems  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  direct,  by  College  Lectures  In 
which  instruction  is  given  on  subjects  on  the  ground  of  their  own  value;  and 
the  indirect,  by  means  of  which  the  students*  exertions  are  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  distinctions,  remarks: 

A  strange  disposition  has  manifested  itself  of  late  years — ^in  the  Univer- 
ri^  of  Cambridge,  at  least— to  give  a  great  preponderance  to  the  indirect 
svstem ;  to  conduct  our  education  almost  entirely  t>y  the  means  of  examina- 
tions, and  to  consider  the  lectures  given  in  the  Colleges  as  useful  only  in  pro- 
I>ortlon  as  they  prepare  the  student  for  success  in  the  examinations. 

The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  is  often 
of  little  value  or  effect  as  mental  culture,  compared  with  that  knowledge 
which  is  formed  for  its  own  sake.  When  a  man  gives  his  mind  to  any  sub- 
ject on  account  of  a  genuine  wish  to  understand  it,  he  follows  its  reasonines 
with  care  and  thought,  ponders  over  its  difficulties,  and  is  not  satisfied  till  ul 
is  clear  to  his  menud  virion;  when  he  studies  for  an  examination,  he  does  not 
wish  to  understand,  but  to  appear  to  understand.  He  cares  not  for  unsolved 
difficulties  in  his  mind,  if  the  examiner  detects  them  not :  he  wishes  to  see 
clearly  only  in  order  that  he  may  express  himself  clearly.  The  habit  of  pre- 
paring for  examinations  makes  the  other  studies  appear  flat  and  insipid. 
The  mind  craves  for  the  excitement  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed.  If 
examinations  become  too  frequent,  all  good  courses  of  study  are  interrupted. 

Prof.  Tait,  in  an  address  on  his  Induction  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy at  Edinburgh,  remarks : 

In  Cambridge,  a  group  of  seventeen  colleges  forms  one  UniTcrslty.  Pro- 
fessorial lectures  count  as  nothing  in  tt^if  teaching.  Even  the  college  tutors 
4nd  lecturers  take  but  small  part  in  the  process  of  education.  Private  tutors 
—"coaches"  there— "grinders,"  we  should  call  them— eagerly  scanning 
examination  papers  of  former  years,  and  mysteriously  nnding  out  tiie 
peculiarities  of  the  moderator  and  examiners,  under  whose  hands  their  pupils 
are  to  pass,  spend  their  lives  in  discovering  which  pages  of  a  text-book  a  man 
ought  to  read,  and  which  will  not  be  likely  to  "  pay."  The  valne  of  any 
portion  as  an  intellectual  exercise  is  never  thought  of.  The  all-important 
question  is— Is  it  likely  to  be  settied  ?  I  speak  with  no  horror  of  or  aversion 
to  such  men.  I  was  one  of  them  myself,  and  thought  it  perfectly  natural,  as 
they  all  do.    But  I  hope  that  such  a  system  may  never  be  introduced  here. 

Lord  Bacon  says  of  the  ends  of  study : 

Tlic  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge  Is 
the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  lam- 
ing and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appe- 
tite, sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes 
for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  time  for  lucre  and  profession  ;  but  seldom 
sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  t«)  the  benefit  and  use 
of  men— as  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a 
searching  and  endless  spirit,  ...  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to 
raise  itself  upon,  ...  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale,  and  not  a  nch  storehouse 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate. 
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COXmOT  OP  STTJDnB— DIBOIPUinO  AHD  ■ZAlOVAnOlf. 

[Pbop.  Todhuhtik,  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  184S,  and  author  of  a 
▼aluable  series  of  text-books  for  colleges  and  schools,  founded  on  his  own  ex- 
perience as  Uathematical  Lecturer,  and  Printte  Tutor  in  St.  John's  OoUegOi  has 
published  a  ▼olume  in  which,  among  other  topics,  he  discusses  the  intrinsio 
▼slue  of  studies  in  reference  to  mental  discipline,  and  the  artificial  value  at- 
tached to  some  in  preference  to  others  in  consequence  of  their  use  in  competi- 
tive examinations — which  system  he  thinks  has  been  developed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  oly'ects  of  man^  disdpUne  and  liberal  culture.] 

PnOORBSS  IV  DBTBLOPMBirT  OIP  HlOmS  STUDIM. 

If  we  cast  our  ejes  back  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  we  shall  arrive  at  an  epoch 
when  the  higher  education  of  England  remained  stillp  as  it  had  been  for  many 
generations,  solely  and  exclusiFely  classical.  An  illustrious  man  trained  at  this 
time  stated  in  Uter  life,  with  well-feigned  regret,  that  he  belonged  to  the  pre- 
scientific  period.  Suddenly  a  strong  current  arose  in  faror  of  usefid  knowUd^; 
the  machinery  of  lectures,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  cheap  literature  was 
employed  for  the  diffusion  of  this  useful  knowledge  among  the  humbler  classes. 
Whatever  might  ha^e  been  the  result  of  these  agencies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
immediate  operation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  decisive  tnfiaence  was  produced 
on  the  schoob  and  colleges  which  supply  the  most  elaborate  odncatton. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  machinery  set  in  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
humbler  classes  had  decayed  in  power,  when  mechanics'  institutions  had  fallen 
into  debt  and  difllculty,  when  lectures  had  given  place  to  musical  and  other 
entertainments,  when  popular  literature  had  ceased  to  afiect  to  teach  and  aspired 
only  to  please,  the  exclusi7ely  classical  education  of  the  upper  classes  in  England 
first  encountered  serious  criticism.  Perhaps  not  more  than  ten  or  twelre  yesrs 
have  dapsed  since  these  time-honored  studies  began  to  experience  any  vigorous 
rivalry ;  though  for  a  coniiderably  longer  period  the  elements  of  mathematics 
had  gained  a  partial  and  temporary  toleration. 

▲XTiriOIAL  TALUB  ATTACHBD  TO  CUTAIX  STVDIBS. 

In  balancing  the  claims  of  various  modes  of  education  and  systems  of  studies, 
we  must  remember  that  our  decision  must  depend  very  much  on  the  precise 
benefit  which  we  hope  to  secure.  We  may  propose  to  educate  an  individual 
mainly  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  that  of  others,  as  for  instance,  the  state.  If 
we  take  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  the  principal  end,  we  shall  probably  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  indications  of  any  special  excellence  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  encouraged,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  general  development  of  the 
powers.  If  a  youth  shows  any  of  the  tastes  and  habits  which  have  been  in  past 
time  the  presages  of  militaiy  distinction,  we  may  hold  that  the  law  of  the  safety 
of  the  country  justifies  the  cultivation  of  this  promise  even  to  the  neglect  of 

*Pn>f.  Todhunter  is  a  Senior  Wrsngler  at  Cambridge,  1848,  Fellow  and  Mathematicsl 
Lectnrer  of  8t.  John*s  College,  is  the  author  of  a  valnable  series  of  Matbematical  Text- 
books Ibr  Colleges  and  ttehools.  The  Essays  in  the  volume  fh>m  which  these  extracts 
are  taken  are :— I.  The  Conflict  of  Studies.  II.  CompetitlTe  Examinations.  III.  Private 
Stady  of  Mathematics.  IV.  Academical  Refoim.  V.  Elementaiy  Geometry.  VI.  The 
Mtrkemsllcal  Tripos.   London:  MacmUlan  A  Co.   Stt  pp. 
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higher  intelloctiud  qtialities,  or  to  the  peril  of  moral  exoelleaoe  itself.  This 
m:iv  be  an  extreme  case ;  bat  let  as  take  a  more  moderate  example.  Sappoae  a 
youth  to  exhibit  a  fondnem  for  imaginative  exercises  and  literature,  which  may 
be  the  diwn  of  poetical  genius.  Mc««0Ter  let  ns  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  the 
aathority  of  an  ancient  sage,  we  find  a  function  and  a  value  for  poi>ts  in  our  com- 
monwealth ;  then  we  may  conclude  that  we  ought  to  stimulate  the  imaginaticn : 
though  prhaps  it  might  be  for  the  true  hapfMness  of  the  individual  if  the 
memory  and  the  reason  were  trained  rather  than  a  faculty  which  is  already 
unduly  developed. 

UNDUE  l!rFLUENCE  OF  SPECIAL  PRIZES  AND  EXAMINATIOir. 

Although  we  have  no  such  despotic  power  as  to  compel  an  individnal  feo 
cultivate  jost  that  facnlty  which  seems  strongest,  yet  by  our  system  of  competi- 
tivo  examinations  and  prises  we  tend  to  the  same  result.  We  take  a  boy  at  school 
who  s^ms  to  exhibit  an  aptitude,  say  for  mathematics,  and  foster  that  taste  in 
every  way  we  can.  The  boy  comes  to  the  University ;  he  is  already  saturated 
with  mathematics,  and  so  must  have  almost  exhausted  the  special  benefit  which 
tliat  study  is  held  to  confer ;  at  the  same  time,  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
ed<;c,  such  as  languages,  history,  natural  science,  he  may  be  very  deficient. 
Neverthsless  he  is  kept  for  three  or  more  years  still  at  the  old  pursuits,  exercising 
only  those  energies  which  have  been  abundantly  developed,  and  leaving  others 
dormant  which  have  been  too  long  neglected.  If  our  object  b  to  train  mathe- 
matical teachers  and  professors  this  may  be  defended,  though  perhaps  vrith  only 
partial  success ;  but  if,  as  we  commonly  maintain,  our  object  is  to  cultivate  the 
mind  so  as  to  render  it  well  fitted  for  future  exertion  in  any  direction  which  has 
to  be  followed,  our  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  doubts. 

The  excessive  cultivation  for  examination  purposes  of  one  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  others  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
modem  system  of  bribing  students  by  great  prizes  and  rewards  to  go  through 
our  competitive  struggles.  We  are  in  danger  of  giving  up  all  pretence  of  a 
general  course  of  training  for  youth,  and  of  allowing  and  even  encouraging 
boys  to  select  some  special  subject  which  they  fancy  they  prefer,  or  rather 
perhaps  which  they  least  dislike.  I  should  desire  quite  a  contrary  system ;  a 
scheme  of  study  and  examination  should  be  drawn  up  after  due  deliberation, 
and  all  candidates  be  required  to  pass  through  this  before  the  avenues  to  spedd 
distinction  were  opened.  In  theory,  perhaps  this  is  still  attempted;  but  in 
practice  we  seem  to  deviate  from  such  a  course  more  and  more  every  year  nt 
Cambridge.  For  instance,  students  of  classics  are  no  longer  compelled,  as  they 
fbrmerly  were,  to  pass  a  mathematical  examination  for  their  degree ;  and  (or  the 
most  part  undergraduates  in  the  colleges  are  excused  from  attendance  at  lectures 
on  the  subjects  which  they  do  not  profess  to  cultivate.  Even  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  prescribe  some  general  course  the  standard  in  each  department  \s 
fixed  so  low  as  not  to  ensure  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

EXAXIKATIOV  TALUE  OF  SUBJECTS  TALUED. 

As  we  mnst  employ  some  mode  of  testing  the  diligence  of  teachers  and  the 
attention  of  pupils,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  must  be  processes  of  the  nature 
of  examinations ;  hence  it  is  important  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  adaptability 
of  subjects  to  the  exigencies  of  examinations.  It  seems  to  mo  that  the  older 
subjects,  classics  and  mathematics,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended  on  the 
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ground  of  the  acearocy  with  which  we  can  oompare  the  relatire  performance 
of  the  students.  In  fact  the  definiteness  of  these  subjects  is  obTions,  and  is 
eommonlj  admitted.  There  is,  however,  another  advantage,  which  I  think 
belongs  in  general  to  these  subjects,  namelj^  that  the  examinations  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  what  is  reallj  most  valuable  in  the  subjects.  It  is  of 
eoune  easjr  to  say  that  the  art  of  examination  by  long  practice  on  these  sub- 
jects has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence  tar  beyond  what  ought  reasonably 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  studies  of  quite  recent  popularity ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  explain  the  matter  completely.  Take,  for  instance,  mathe- 
matics, and  observe  how  real  and  fresh  the  examination  papers  can  be  made ; 
they  in  fact  abound  in  new  results  which  are  quite  commensurate  in  importance 
and  interest  with  the  theorems  previously  established  and  studied.  Now,  for 
a  contrast,  take  the  subject  of  history:  this  may  be  readily  admitted  to  be 
important  and  instructive  especially  for  the  original  inquirer  who  has  to  seek 
lor  evidence,  to  estimate  its  value,  and  to  combine  it  in  a  consistent  whole.  But 
it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  valuable  parts  of  the  subject  can  be 
developed  in  our  usual  systems  of  examination.  From  the  cases,  not,  I  admit, 
veiy  numerous,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  I  have  formed  an 
unfavorable  judgment  on  this  matter;  it  appears  to  me  that  we  find  in  exami- 
nation papers  chiefly  dates  and  striking,  obvious  events,  which  form  rather  the 
skeleton  of  history  than  history  itself;  that  the  mere  receptivity  of  the  students 
is  all  that  can  be  tested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  of 
judgment ;  though  these  may  be  well  developed  by  original  researches  in  the 
subject  Thus,  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  mathematics  can  be  tested  by  examinations,  but  in  history  there  is 
little  of  this  merit. 

[Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences  are  considered  by  this  author  as  not 
satisfactory  for  examination  purposes.] 

SPBCIAL  ADTAITTAOES  OF  XATHBXATIC8. 

Leaving  aside  such  points  as  are  well  known  and  obvious,  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  problems  and  exercises  which 
it  furnishes;  these  may  be  graduated  to  precisely  the  amount  of  attainment 
which  may  be  possessed,  while  yet  retaining  an  interest  and  value.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  other  branch  of  study  at  all  compares  with  mathematics  in  this. 
When  we  propose  a  deduction  to  a  beginner  we  give  him  an  exercise  in  many 
cases  that  would  have  been  admired  in  the  vigorous  days  of  the  Greek  geometry. 
Although  grammatical  exercises  are  well  suited  to  ensure  the  great  benefits 
connected  with  the  study  of  language?,  yet  these  exercises  seem  to  me  stiff  and 
artificial  in  comparison  with  the  problems  of  mathematics.  It' is  not  absurd  to 
maintain  that  Euclid  and  Apollonins  would  have  regarded  with  interest  many 
of  the  elegant  deductions  which  are  invented  for  the  use  of  our  students  in 
geometry-;  but  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  great  masters  in  any  other 
line  of  study  could  condescend  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  elementary 
books  of  the  beginner.  The  p^sibility  of  the  early  employment  of  the  con- 
structive and  imaginative  faculties  is  an  important  gain  for  many  students  who 
become  weary  of  the  prolonged  and  unvaried  exercise  of  mere  receptive  atten- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  a  new  language  we  may  secure  advantages  of  a  similar 
kind  but  probably  of  inferior  value;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  mo<t  studies 
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there  Boems  nothing  to  oomspofid :  it  ta  icaicdj  coaeeh«Ue  that  flxammatioa 
papen  in  huttorjr  or  the  natnral  adencea  ean  oflfer  may  tdenble  eqoiyalent  in 
merit  and  importance  to  the  problema  of  mathematica. 

Another  great  and  apeeial  excellence  of  mathematica  ia  that  it  demanda  earoeat 
Tolantaiy  exertion.  It  is  aimpljr  impossible  for  a  person  to  become  a  good 
mathematician  by  the  happjr  accident  of  having  been  sent  to  a  good  school; 
this  ma/  give  him  a  preparation  and  a  start,  bnt  bjr  his  own  continued  effinrta 
alone  can  he  reach  an  eminent  position.  The  roogh  prooeaaea  by  which  prises 
are  awarded  to  the  possessors  of  knowledge  regard  only  the  results  oflered  for 
inspection,  and  overlook  the  finer  gradations  of  merit  wiiich  depend  on  the  mode 
of  acquisition.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  rewards  are  bestowed  for  the  cnltira- 
tion  of  modem  languages ;  a  person  who  obtains  the  reward  may  hare  earned 
his  distinction  by  his  own  perserering  application,  mainly  or  exelusivdy,  bnt  on 
the  other  hand  be  may  owe  it  to  the  fortunate  ineident  of  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  of  habitual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoke  the  language  as  their 
vernacular.  The  resulting  amount  of  knowledge  is  no  just  index  of  the  labor 
and  perseverance  which  have  been  expended  in  gaining  it;  the  credit  to  be 
properly  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  may  indeed  belong  to  the  anooessful 
candidate,  but  it  may,  and  perhaps  more  justly,  be  attributed  entirely  to  his 
friends  and  relatives. 

A  similar  consideration  applies,'  though  with  diminished  force,  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages ;  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  these  subjects  can 
be  laid  in  years  so  early  that  the  pupil  exerts  but  slightly  his  own  will ;  his 
success  is  a  combination  depending  indeed  partly  on  his  own  ability  and  applica- 
tion, but  still  more  on  the  judgment  or  kind  fortune  which  deposited  him  in  a 
good  school. 

We  repeatedly  see  youths  enter  the  universities  whose  position  in  the  final  classi- 
cal examination  is  already  practically  assured;  but  distinguished  success  in  the 
mathematical  competition  cannot  be  confidently  expected,  whatever  be  the  ability 
of  the  candidate,  unless  he  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  steady  and  continued 
discipline.  In  whatever  line  of  study  distinction  is  sought  the  advantage  of 
good  teaching  is  great ;  but  probably  among  all  the  pursuits  of  the  University 
mathematics  preStaiinently  demand  self-denial,  patience,  and  perseverence  from 
youth,  precisely  at  that  period  when  they  have  liberty  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
when,  on  account  of  obvious  temptations,  habits  of  restraint  and  application 
are  peculiarly  valuable^ 

Kor  do  I  know  any  study  which  can  compete  with  mathematics  in  general  in 
furnishing  matter  for  severe  and  continued  thought  Metaphysical  problems 
may  be  even  more  difficult;  but  then  they  are  far  leas  definite,  and,  as  they 
rarely  lead  to  any  precise  conclusion,  we  miss  the  power  of  checking  our  own 
operations,  and  of  discovering  whether  we  are  thinking  and  reasoning  or  merely 
fimcying  and  dreaming.  I  speak  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  of  studies  as 
they  present  themselves  to  minds  of  average  power  and  of  ordinary  conditions. 
For  persons  of  exceptional  ability  any  intellectual  pursuit  may  prove  stimulate 
ing  and  strengthening.  In  other  words,  discoverers  and  original  geniuses  form 
a  class  apart ;  we  may  admire  them,  but  we  should  not  inadvertently  assume 
that  their  pursuits  when  adopted  by  inferior  disciples  will  be  as  vivifying  as  to 
the  great  masters  themselves. 
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vnxorxKTAaEA  of  matbivatics. 

In  the  fiift  place,  I  Ihink  that  the  tine  which  is  deroted  to  these  suljects 
Tiewed  as  a  discipline  is  too  long.  While  engaged  in  these  pnrsoits  a  student  is 
really  ooeapied  with  a  sjrmbolieal  language,  which  is  ezqnisiiel  j  adapted  for  the 
class  of  conceptions  which  it  has  to  represent,  but  which  is  so  rtry  far  removed 
from  the  language  of  common  life  that  unless  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the 
evil,  the  matliematician  is  in  danger  of  finding  his  command  over  the  vemacnlar 
diminished  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  fiuniliar  with  the  dialect  of  abstract 
science.  It  must  surely  be  in  some  degree  disadrantageous  to  train  cleigyniea 
and  barristers  for  several  years  to  familiarity  with  a  refined  and  elaborate  system 
of  expression,  for  which  they  will  have  little  direct  use  in  afteir  life,  and  to  leave 
them  without  any  cultivation  of  that  ordinary  language  which  Is  to  be  the  main 
instniracnt  of  service  la  their  fiiture  occupations.  I  estimate  at  a  hifch  value  the 
influences  of  mathematical  study,  bat  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  benefits  obta^ed 
by  the  sacrifice  or  at  the  peril  of  any  of  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
for  success  and  for  influence  in  practical  life.  There  is  especially  one  precaution 
that  ought  to  be  taken.  The  symbols  of  mathematics  are  90  expressive  that  the 
meaning  of  an  investigation  can  be  discovered  by  a  lenient  examiner  however 
slovenly  or  inaceuraie  the  ordinary  language  may  be  which  serves  to  connect  the 
symbols.  But  the  evil  is  so  great  which  may  arise  from  habitual  carelessness  in 
English  composition,  that  examiners  most  be  considered  injudicious  who  do  not 
rigidly  maintain  a  good  standard  of  excellence  in  this  matter. 

The  increasing  severity  of  our  competitive  examinations  aeems  to  aggravate 
the  danger  to  which  I  refer.  Formerly  all  students  at  the  university  were  com- 
pelled by  their  colleges  with  more  or  less  rigor  to  conform  to  a  general  coarse  of 
•tndy ;  ambitions  mathemadcians  had  to  acquire  at  least  a  tincture  of  classical 
and  general  learning;  while  classical  students,  often  sorely  against  their  will, 
were  compelled  at  Cambridge  to  undergo  a  mathematical  training.  Much  of 
tills  system  has  been  recently  relaxed  or  dissolved.  Many  eminent  scholars  now 
regret  the  exemption  of  the  classical  students  from  nearly  all  thdr  mathematical 
training;  and  it  is  I  believe  a  still  more  serious  evil  if  students  Intent  mainly 
on  mathematics  are  allowed  to  remain  without  a  due  connterpoise  of  other 
studies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  candidates  who  attain  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  BCathenuitical  Tripos  are  deficient  in  knowledge  and  Interest  In  other 
sabjeets;  but  I  fear  that  omitdng  these  more  distinguished  men,  the  remainder 
frequently  betray  a  rude  ignorance  in  much  that  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

In  our  university  mathematical  training,  there  is,  I  think,  what  may  be  called 
a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  monotony.  I  speak  of  course  with  respect  to  the 
disciplinary  character  of  the  process.  For  example:  a  person  gains  a  certain 
knowledge  of  a  new  subject,  like  the  IMflferential  Calcnliis;  the  ftesA  conceptions 
which  this  involves  are  important  and  instructive.  But  after  gaining  these  con- 
ceptions, months  may  be  spent  in  incessant  practice  in  deductions  and  problems, 
so  as  to  leave  no  weak  spot  which  an  examiner's  laace  could  penetrate.  Of 
^nrse  if  the  object  is  to  produce  a  mathematical'  professor  this  elaborate  drill 
may  be  accepted,  though  perhaps  even  then  not  absolutely  necessary.  Bnt 
considered  as  a  part  of  general  education,  although  the  minute  accuracy  which 
it  tends  to  produce  may  be  admired,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  profit 
Is  commensmrate  with  tkb  expense  of  limo  and  labor.    The  process  feaini  a 
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modern  innorstioii.  In  die  stodj  of  nAtbematics,  ikNinerly,  as  a 
general  knowledge  «f  tfie  prndplei  was  all  dwt  was  requhed ;  now  we 
on  a  minnto  inTcatigation  of  every  inddental  part  of  die  subjecL  Ezoeptknis 
and  isolated  dittcnlties  seem  to  receive  nndne  attemion,  on  acooont  of  tlieir 
utilitj  for  the  examiner's  purpose. 

The  great  progresi  which  mathimatieal'  science  has  made  in  late  jears,  while 
increasing  largely  its  power,  considered  as  an  instmment  for  the  original  investi- 
gator, has  not  necessarily  promoted  its  educational  value  fix*  ordinary  stodents. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  from  the  late  Professor  Boole,  an  opinion  which  I 
had  also  formed  myself,  that  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  notation  tended 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  mathemaiics  as  a  discipline.  If  we  take,  fiir 
example,  the  modem  methods  of  abridged  notation  in  algebraical  geometry,  while 
we  must  admire  the  genius  which  has  created  and  developed  such  a  remarkable 
svstem  of  investigation,  yet  we  must  see  that  when  it  is  cultivated  for  examia- 
ation  purposes  there  is  the  great  danger  that  the  symbols  may  he  used  as 
substitutes  for  thought  rather  than  as  aids  to  thought. 

■XPEBIXEHTAL  PHIL080FHT. 

Experimental  philosophy  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  fashionaUe 
elements  of  education  at  the  present  time;  though  perhaps  quite  recently  h 
has  rather  declined  than  advanced  in  public  estimation.  The  assault  which  has 
been  made  in  our  time  on  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  older  studies  seems  to 
have  been  a  combined  movement  in  favor  of  chemistry,  natural  phiIo;H>phy,  and 
natural  history ;  and  I  apprehend  that  natural  history  will  in  the  end  secure  the 
largest  share  in  the  conquest,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  done  so.  In  schools 
it  was  doubtless  more  interesting  to  many  boys  to  assist  at  a  lecture  in  chemistry 
or  natural  philosophy  than  to  work  steadily  at  classics  or  mathematics;  hat 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  will  in  their  turn  be  found  dull  when  com- 
pared with  natural  history,  n  hich  is  associated  with  the  love  of  outdoor  exercise 
and 'the  desire  to  catch  the  lo%ver  animals,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  English 
youth.  To  have  these  cherished  pursuits  elevated  into  serious  duties,  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  studies,  must  have  been  a  joyful  surprise  to  the 
generation  of  schoolboys  who  first  encountered  the  welcome  novelties. 

I  assert  then  that  much  of  what  is  called  experimental  science  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  title;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  be  merely  trifling  with 
words,  for  I  believe  myself  that  there  is  an  important  ti^ith  involved  in  the 
remark.  The  function  of  experiment,  properiy  so  called,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  can  hardly  be  unduly  exalted ;  but  it  may  be 
said  of  the  experimenter,  as  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  bom  and  not  manufactured. 
The  lecture  rooms  of  professors  of  experimental  philosophy  must  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  th6  mechanical  repetition  of  familiar  processes ;  the  spectators  are  told 
what  they  may  ex|)ect  to  see,  and  accordingly  they  si>e  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  of  conviction.  The  result  of  the  whole  performance  may  be  that 
certain  fects  are  impressed  oh  the  belief  or  on  the  memory,  but  it  is  diflScult  to 
secure  any  cultivation  of  the  power  of  ex]ierimentin«;,  or  any  mode  of  testing, 
the  existence  of  such  a  power.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  teaching  such 
subjects  in  large  classes.  It  may  as  before  be  readily  admitted  that  the  force  of 
the.  remarks  will  be  much  weakened  in  special  cases.  If,  for  instance,  t^oor 
th^pee  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  constant  intercourse  with  some  teacher  eminent 
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for  bis  original  experimental  power,  it  is  very  natural  that  a  training  of  the 
highest  value  may  tiius  be  secured;  but,  setting  aside  such  exceptional  cases, 
it  may  be  held  generally  that  little  of  what  is  characteristically  valuable  in 
experimental  philosophy  is  susceptible  of  transmission. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  recommend  that  any  subject  should  be  proposed  in  a 
purposely  repulsive  form  to  students,  especially  to  youth:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  a  most  enervating  practice  to  shrink  from  demanding  even 
irksome  attention  whenever  it  is  necessary.  The  lesson  that  success  in  any 
pursuit  demimds  serious  toil  must  be  learned  eventiuUly,  and  like  most  Icwmns  is 
learned  with  least  pain  in  early  years.  I  have  seen  a  sort  of  model  lecture  on 
a  portion  of  natural  science  which  was  offered  to  a  large  public  school,  to  which 
I  should  urge  no  objuctfon  if  the  time  that  it  occupied  were  taken  from  jdajf 
Ume,  but  which  seemjd  to  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  employment  of  an  hour 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  study.  Here  I  may  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
the  opinion  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  that  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
physics  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  schools,  but  occosionollj 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  boys  by  lectures.  These  occasional  lectures 
might  be  delivered  by  the  eminent  anthoritiee  of  the  period,  and  thus  one  serious 
difficulty  would  be  obviated,  namely  that  those  who  are  absorbed  in  school  work 
cannot  maintain  themselves  at  the  current  level  of  these  fluctuating  subjects, 
and  thus  are  in  the  danger  of  teaching  obsolete  theories  and  demolished  state- 
ments as  part  of  a  course  the  essential  virtue  of  which  resides  in  accuracy  of 

information. 

« 

FUNGTIOHB  Or  ▲  UKITBB8ITT. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  functions  which  are  recognized  as  pertaining 
to  the  university :  one  is  that  of  examination,  one  that  of  teaching,  one  tliat 
of  fostering  original  research.  The  first  of  these  three  has  practically  been  as 
yet  most  regarded ;  and  many  of  us  hope  that  it  will  in  future  decline  either 
absolutely  or  rela,^ively  by  the  increased  development  of  the  other  two.  As 
to  the  matter  of  original  research,  without  asserting  that  this  is  adequately 
regarded,  yet  we  may  say  that  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  recent 
times.  The  professorships  have  in  various  cases  been  augmented  from  some 
convenient  funds,  and  (hu.^  elevated  above  the  miserable  pittances  of  which  they 
formerly  consisted ;  while  the  permission  to  retain  a  fellowship  with  them,  not- 
withstanding marriage,  has  indirectly  been  a  great  boon  to  them.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  colleges  have  now  the  power  to  confer  a  fellowship  on  any  person 
eminent  in  science  and  learning;  and  thus  there  is  at  least  the  opportunity, 
in  cases  where  the  will  also  exists,  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  unremunerative  intellectual  pursuits. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  decided  want  in  the  place  is  an  organized 
system  of  scientific  instruction ;  and  this  remains  although  it  would  appear  that 
various  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  defect.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  entire  range  of  mixed  mathematics  has  been  represented  in  university 
public  instruction  by  courses  annually  delivered  on  astronomical  instruments, 
lunar  theory,  hydrostatics,  and  optics.  Statutes  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  due  distribution  of  the  "various  branches  of  mathematical  science 
on  which  it  is  desirable  that  lectures  should  bo  given" :  and  the  duty  of  carrying 
the  statutes  into  effect  has  been  assigned  to  the  Mathematical  Board.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  building  and  collection  of  instruments  has  been  held  to  con- 
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tdtnte  the  graat  obstacle  to  university  instruction.  The  building,  hoirerer,  bss 
been  erected,  and  some  advance  nuule  towards  the  formation  of  a  collection  of 
instruments.  However  the  phantom  of  a  well  arranged  and  extensive  cycle  of 
public  instruction  seems  still  to  elude  the  grasp;  instead  of  it  we  have  ever 
augmenting  examinations.  If  there  is  no  existing  staff  to  which  this  public 
instruction  can  be  assigned  one  should  be  forthwith  called  into  existence^  vrith 
due  provitfion  for  effective  work  and  reasonable  remuneration. 

Kven  if  scientific  lectures  were  not  properly  appreciated  there  still  remains 
another  mode  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  which  would 
perhaps  be  still  more  valuable  than  oral  teaching ;  I  mean  the  pnblicatioB  of 
works  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  which  should  combine,  correct, 
and  illustrate  what  has  been  scattered  through  the  traifsactions  of  societict  and 
the  articles  of  scientific  journals.  I  do  not  allude  to  mere  academical  compendia, 
of  which  in  general  there  is  a  sufilcient  supply,  but  to  works  treating  elaborately 
and  fully  the  highest  subjects.  The  history  of  science  oCers  us  splendid  ex- 
amples of  such  works ;  the  Mecaniqm  CHeste  itself  is  one  of  them.  For  modern 
instances  I  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lam6,  Chaslt  s,  Scrret,  Helmholti,  and 
Clebsch:  these  men  are  eminent  not  only  as  original  investigators  and  oral 
teachers,  but  as  the  authors  of  noble  treatises.  It  will  be  highly  advantageous  if 
those  who  hold  appointments  which  secure  leisure  for  research  will,  accept  it  as 
a  duty  to  compose  one  systematic  work  at  least  of  the  kind  now  indicated ;  it 
rosy  be  safely  said  that  the  result  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  science 
than  the  production  of  matter  which  is  merely  entombed  in  the  memoirs  of 
learned  bodies.  Amateurs  may  in  some  cases  attempt  to  execute  such  tasks, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  owing  to  the  little  leisure  they  can  secure  Arom  their 
necessary  avocations  they  must  fall  far  below  the  standard  which  the  professional 
cultivators  of  science  can  attain. 

PROTEST   AOAXK8T  EXCE881TE  COMPBTITXTB  BXAMllfATIOKS. 

I  wish  to  join  my  protest,  fseble  as  it  may  be,  with  that  of  many  other  persona 
both  within  and  without  the  university,  against  the  exorbitant  development  of 
the.system  of  competitive  examinations.  We  assume  in  all  our  arrangements 
that  men  will  read  only  what  will  pay  in  examinations,  and  assume  it,  I  believe, 
contraiy  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  other  univenities,  and  by  our  own :  and 
by  showing  how  firmly  we  grasp  this  sordid  creed  ourselves  we  do  our  best  to 
recommend  it  to  others.  We  give  our  highest  honors  and  rewards  for  success  tn 
special  examinations;  and  thus  we  practically  encourage  not  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  flacultics  of  the  mind,  but  the  morbid  growth  of  some 
and  the  decay  of  others.  We  tempt  our  students  to  regard  degrees  and  fellow- 
ships as  the  end  of  li^e,  and  not  as  incentives  to  manly  exertion  and  aids  to  pure, 
unselfish  service;  we  cannot  wondci'  then  that  not  a  fcw  who  start  in  their 
course  so  well  seem  to  fail;  to  use  Bacon's  siifiile,  they  resemble  the  fabled 
Atalanta  who  lost  the  race  because  she  stooped  to  ])ick  up  the  golden  apples. 

Are  our  students  so  buoyant  after  they  have  obtained  their  degrees  that  we 
can  reproach  ourselves  with  having  left  their  craving  for  work  unsatisfied,  their 
energies  unemployed  1  The  opinion  of  many,  I  believe,  is  quite  the  reverse; 
they  hold  that  we  destroy  the  eUsticity  of  our  students  by  the  incessant  toil  of 
examinations,  that  we  squander  with  lavish  prodigality  the  firesh  ewr^j  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  sufier  too  often  retribution  in  the  languor  and 
ui^iroliUibkueiM  of  maturer  life. 
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'  Orom^:  or  Special  PrfparaJtAon  for  Examinations. 
[Pbop.  W.  Staklet  JbyokS)  of  Uaivereity  College,,  London,  has  said  a  good 
vord  in  'Mind/  for  1876,  on  the  abosea  and  oaea  of  *Cram,'  or  special  prepa- 
ration for  competitiTe  examinations  in  and  out  of  the  Unirersitj  ^stem.] 

The  examination  system  has  now  reached  that  critical  stage  as  to  raise  wide- 
spread irritation.  To  abuse  examinations  is  one  of  tlie  most  popular  common- 
places of  public  speeches  and  after-dinner  oouTersations.  Kre^  bod/  has 
something  to  say  in  dispraise,  and  the  reason  is  pretty.  obTious.  lumy  persons 
liaye  been  inconvenienced  by  examinations;  some  rec^t  the  leas  of  patronage; 
others  the  loss  of  pittrons  and  appointments ;  schoolmasters  do  not  Ulce  having 
their  work  rudely  tested — they  feel  the  competition  of  more  far-sighted  teach- 
ers who  liave  adapted  themselves  betimes  to  a  new  state  of  things.  In  these 
and  other  ways  it  arises  that  a  formidable  minority  actually  have  good  grounds 
for  hating  examinations.  They  make  their  feelings  widely  known,  and  Sie  gen- 
eral public,  ever  ready  to  grumble  at  a  novelty  of  which  they  hear  too  much, 
and  do  not  precisely  appreciate  the  advantages,  take  up  the  bui^n  of  complaint. 

Fortunately,  too,  for  the  opponents  of  examination,  an  admirable  'cry'  has 
been  found.  Examination,  they  say,  leads  to  'cram,*  and  'cram '  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  true  study.  People  who  know  nothing  else  about  examination  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  *cram.'  The  word  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  perfect 
^uesUon'b^ging  epithet  It  is  short,  emphatic^  and  hapjaly  derived  ftom  a  disa- 
greeable physical  metaphor. 

Meaning  of  Oraimr^Oood  and  Bad, 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  at  once  that '  cram '  means  two  diilbrent  things^ 
whwh  I  will  call  'good  cram'  and  'bad  cram.'  A  candidate,  preparing  lor  an 
important  competitive  examination,  may  put  himself  under  a  tutor  well  skilled 
in  preparing  for  that  examination.  This  tutor  looks  for  success  by  careftally  di- 
recting the  candidate's  studies  into  the  most  'paying '  lines,  and  restricting  them 
rigorously  to  those  lines.  The  training  given  may  be  of  an  arduous,  thorough 
character,  so  that  the  feculties  of  the  pu|^  are  stretched  and  exercised  to  their 
utmost  in  those  lines.  This  would  be  called  'cram,'  because  it  invidves  exdu- 
nve  devotion  to  the  answering  of  certain  examination  papers.  I  call  it  'good 
cram.' 

'  Bad  Cram,'  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  temporarily  impiessing  upon  the 
candidate's  mind  a  collection  of  fiicts^  dates,  or  formula,  held  in  a  wholly  undi- 
gested state,  and  ready  to  be  disgorged  in  the  examination  room  by  an  act  of 
mere  memory.  A  candidate,  unable  to  apprehend  the  bearing  of  Euclid's  rea- 
soning in  the  first  book  of  his  'Elements,'  may  learn  the  propositions  off  by 
heart,  diagrams,  letters,  and  all,  like  a  Sunday-scholar  learning  the  collects  and 
gospels.  Dates,  rules  of  grammar,  and  tiie  like,  may  be  'crammed'  by  mnemo- 
nic lines,  or  by  one  of  tiiose  wretched  systems  of  artificial  memory,  teach- 
era  of  which  are  always  going  about.  In  such  ways  it  is,  I  believe,  possible  to 
give  answen  which  simulate  knowledge,  and  no  more  prove  true  knowledge 
than  the  chattering  of  a  parrot  proves  intellect . . . 

I  am  fitr  from  denying  the  existence  of  'bad  cram'  of  this  character,  but  I 
hold  that  It  can  never  be  advantageoualy  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  'good  cram.'  To  learn  a  proposition  of  Euclid  by  heart  is  far  more  laborious 
than  for  a  student  of  moderate  capadtr  to  master  the  nature  of  the  reasoning. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  advantages,  even  m  an  examinational  point  of  view,  are  on 
the  side  of  real  knowledge.  The  slightest  lapse  of  memory  in  the  bad  'cram- 
mer'— for  instance,  the  putting  of  wrong  kttera  in  the  diagram — will  disclose 
the  slmuhited  character  of  his  work,  and  the  least  change  in  the  conditions  of 
the  proposition  set  trill  flnistrate  his  mnemonic  devices  altogether.  If  papera 
be  set  which  really  can  be  answered  by  more  memoiy,  the  badnesa  is  in  the  ex- 
aminers. Thorough  blockheads  may  be  driven  to  the  worst  kind  of  'cram,' 
simply  because  they  can  do  nothing  better.  Nor  do  the  blockheads  suffer  harm ; 
to  exercise  the  memory  is  better  than  to  leave  the  brain  wholly  at  r^  Some 
qualities  of  endurance  and  resolution  must  be  called  into  existence  before  a 
youth  can  go  through  the  dreary  work  of  learning  off  by  heart  things  of  which 
be  has  no  comprehension. 
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With  ezamiDera  of  the  least  iDtelligence  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
beet  directed  *  bad  cram  *  will  enable  a  really  stupid  candidate  to  carry  off  hon- 
ors and  appointments  due  to  others.  No  examination  papers,  even  for  junior 
candidates,  should  opnsist  entirely  of  'book-work/  such  as  to  be  answered  by 
the  simple  reproduction  of  the  words  in  a  text-book.  In  every  properly  con- 
ducted  examination,  questions  arOi  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  to  test  the  candi- 
date's power  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  cases  more  or  less  different  from 
those  described  in  the  bookft.  Moreover,  good  examiners  always  jud^  answers 
by  their  general  style,  as  well  as  by  their  contents.  It  is  reaUy  impossible  that 
a  stupid,  slovenly  candidate  can,  by  any  art  of  'cramming,'  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce tlte  neat,  brie^  pertinent  essay,  a  page  or  two  longy  which  wins  marks 
from  the  admiring  examiners. 

There  is  hardly  a  university  or  a  college  in  the  kingdom  which  imposes  any 
selective  process  of  the  sort  An  entrance  or  matriculation  examination,  if  it 
exists  at  ail,  is  little  better  than  a  sham.  All  comers  are  gladly  received  to  give 
more  fees  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity.  Thus,  it  too  often  happens  that 
the  bulk  of  a  college  class  consiitts  of  untutored  youths,  through  whose  ears  the. 
learned  instructions  of  the  professor  pass,  harmlessly  it  may  be,  but  uftelcsaly. 
Parents  and  the  public  have  little  idea  how  close  a  resemblance  there  is  between 
teaching  and  writing  on  the  sands  of  the  sea,  unless  either  there  is  a  distinct 
oapacity  f  t  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  some  system  of  examination 
and  reward. to  force,  the  pupil  to  apply. 

Good  Cram  is  not  OtffectwnahU. 

The  good  'cramming'  tutor  or  lecturer  is  one  whose  object  is  to  enable  hia 
pupiis  tQ  take  a  high  place  in  the  list  With  this  object  he  careflilly  ascertains 
the  scope  of  the  examination,  scrutinizes  past  papers,  and  estimates  in  every 
possible  way  the  pipbable  character  of  future  papers.  He  then  trains  his  pupils 
in  each  branch  of  study  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  probability  that 
questions  will  be  asked  in  that  branch.  It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  this 
training  will  be  superficial.  On  the  contrary,  though  narrow,  it  will  probably 
be  intense  and  deep.  It  will  usually  consist  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  pre- 
liminary examinations,  intended  both  to  test  and  train  the  pupil  in  the  art 
of  writing  answers.  The  great  *  coaches '  at  Cambridge,  in  former  days,  might 
be  said  to  proceed  by  a  constant  system  of  examination,  oral  instruction  or 
simple  reading  being  subordinate  to  the  solving  of  innumerable  problems.  The 
main  question  which  I  have  to  discuss,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Whether 
intense  training,  directed  to  the  passing  of  certain  defined  examinations,  consti- 
tutes real  education.  The  popular  opponents  of  '  cram  *  imply  that  it  does  not ; 
I  maintain  that  it  doea 

It  happened  that,  just  as  I  was  about  to  write  this  article,  the  Home  Secretary 
presided  ct  the  annual  prize  distribution  in  the  Liverpool  College,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  137^  and  to<  k  occasion  to  make  the  usual  remarks  about  'cram.* 
He  expressed  with  admirable  clearness  the  prevailing  complaints  against  exam- 
inations, and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  making  his  speec*h  in  some 
degree  my  text  ' Examination  is  not  education,'  he  said;  'you  require  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  As  well  as  being  examined,  you  must  be  taught. ...  In 
the  great  scramble  for  life,  there  is  a  notion  at  the  present  moment  of  getting 
hold  of  as  much  general  superficial  knowledge  as  you  can.  That  to  my  mindj 
is  a  fatal  mistaka  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  notion  that  if  you  can 
get  through  your  examination,  and  "cram  up"  a  subject  very  well,  you  are  being 
educated.    That^  too,  is  a  most  fatal  mistake.' 

Let  us  consider  what  Mr.  Cross  really  means.  Examination,  he  says,  is  not 
education;  we  require  a  groat  deal  more-~we  must  be  taught  as  well  as  be  ex- 
amined. With  equal  meaning,  I  might  say:  'Beef  is  not  dinner;  we  want  a 
gpreat  deal  more— we  must  have  potatoes,  bread,  pudding,  and  the  like.'  Never- 
theless, beef  is  a  principal  p  .rt  of  dinner.  Nobody,  I  should  think,  ever  assert- 
ed or  imagined  that  examination  alone  was  education,  but  I  nevertheless  hold 
that  it  is  .one  of  the  chief  elements  of  an  effective  education.  As  Mr.  Cross 
himself  suid,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech:  'The  examination  is  a  touchstone 
and  test  which  shows  tlie  broad  distinction  between  good  and  bad.  . .  .  Tou 
may  mannge  to  scramble  through  your  lessons  in  the  "half,"  but  I  will  deQf 
you  to  get  through  your  exaroiuationa  if  you  do  not  know  the  subjects.' 
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Another  remark  of  Mr.  Cross  leads  me  to  the  main  point  of  the  subject  He 
said:  *It  is  quite  necessary  in  the  matter  of  teaching  that  whatever  is  taught 
must  be  taught  well,  and  nothing  that  is  taught  well  can  be  taught  in  a  huny. 
It  must  be  taught  not  simply  for  the  examination,  but  it  must  sink  into  your 
minds,  and  stay  there  for  life.' 

Take  the  case  of  a  barrister  in  full  practice,  who  deals  with  several  cases  in  a 
day.  His  business  is  to  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  facts  of  the  case  im- 
mediately before  him.  With  the  powers  of  representation  of  a  well  trained 
mind  he  holds  these  facts  steadily  before  him,  comparing  them  with  each  other, 
discovering  their  relations,  applying  to  them  the  principles  and  rules  of  law 
more  deeply  graven  on  his  memoi^,  or  bringing  them  into  connection  with  a  fe»w 
of  the  more  prominent'&cts  of  previous  caSes.  which  he  happens  to  remember. 
For  the  details  of  laws  and  pre<^ents  he  trusts  to  his  text  writers,  the  statute 
book,  and  his- law  library.  •  Even  before  the  case  is  finished,  his  mind  has  prob- 
ably sifted- out  the  facts  and  rejected  the  uiiimportunt  ones  by  the  law  of  obliyi- 
scence.  One  case  done  with,  he  takes  up  a  wholly  new  series  of  facts,  and  so 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  matter  before  him  is  couBtantly 
changing.  The  same  remarks  are  even  more  true  of  a  busy  and  able  adminis- 
trator like  Mr.  Gross.  The  points  which  come  before  him  are  infinite  in  variety. 
The  fects  f 'f  each  case  are  rapidly  brought  to  his  notice  by  subordinates,  by  cor- 
respondents, by  debates  in  the  House,  by  deputations  and  interviews,  or  by 
newi'paper  reports.  Appljring  well  trained  powers  of  judgment  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  he  makes  a  rapid  decision  and  passes  to  the  next  piece  of  business.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Cross  if  he  were  to  allow  things  to  sink  deep  into  his  mind 
and  stay  there.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  like  manner, 
but  in  varying  degrees,  the  engineer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  even  the 
tradesman  or  the  intelligent  artisan,  deals  every  day  with  various  combinations 
of  facts  which  can  not  all  be  stored  up  in  the  cerebral  framework,  and  certainly 
need  not  be  so. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  upon  the  subject  of  examinations  ought 
to  be  very  evident  For  what  is  *cram '  but  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a  series  of 
fiicts,  the  vigorous  getting  up  of  a  case,  in  order  to  exhibit  well  trained  powers 
of  comprehension,  of  judgment,  and  of  retention,  before  an  examiner?  The 
practiced  barrister  *  crams'  up  liis  *  brief  (so  called  because,  as  some  suppose, 
mskde  brief  for  the  purpose),  and  stands  an  examination  in  it  before  a  judge  and 
jury.  The  candidate  is  not  so  hurried ;  he  spends  months,  or  it  may  be  two  or 
three  years,  in  getting  up  his  differential  calculus,  or  his  inorganic  chemistry. 
It  la  quite  likely  that  when  the  ordeal  is  passed,  and  the  favorable  verdict  de- 
livered, he  will  dismiss  .the  equations,  and  the  salts,  and  the  compounds,  from 
his  mind  as  nipidly  as  possible;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  useful  effect  of 
his  training  vanishes  at  the  same  time.  If  so,  it  follows  that  almost  all  the  most 
able  and  successful  men  of  the  present  day  threw  away  their  pains  at  scliool  and 
oollege.  I  suppose  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  differential  equation  solving  a 
nice  point  of  law,  nor  is  it  common  to  hear  Sophocles  aud  Tacitus  quoted  by  a 
leading  counsel  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  tliat  our  greatest  barristers  and 
judges  were  trained  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  or,  if  not  that  tlieir  teacliers 
thought  the  classics  a  better  training  ground.  If  things  tauglit  at  school  and 
college  are  to  slay  in  the  mind  to  serve  us  in  the  business  of  life,  then  almost  all 
the  higher  education  yet  given  in  this  kingdom  has  missed  its  mark. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  well  ordered  education  is  a  severe  system 
of  well  sustained  'cram.'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  holds  that  the  child's  play  sim- 
ulates the  actions  and  exercises  of  the  man.  So  I  would^iold  that  the  a^ony 
of  the  examination  room  is  an  anticipation  of  the  struggles  of  life.  All  life  is 
ft  long  series  of  competitive  examinations.  The  barrister  before  the  jury ;  the 
preacher  in  his  pulpit ;  the  merchant  on  the  Exchange  flags ;  the  member  in  the 
House — ^all  are  going  in  for  their  'little  goes,'  and  their  'great  goes,'  and  tlieir 
'tripofliea'  And  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that,  as  far  as  experience  can  guide  us^ 
or  any  kind  of  reasoning  enable  us  to  infer,  well  conducted  competitive  exam- 
inations ! before  able  examiners  are  the  best  means  of  training  and  the  best 
method  of  selection  for  those  who  are  to  be  foremost  in  the  battle  of  life. 
^  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  examination,  in  one  form  tr  another, 
is  not  only  aa  indi^naable  test  of  resalts,  but  it  is  a  main  element  in  training. 
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It  represents  the  actiTe  use  of  fkenltiee  m  oontnsted  with  that  paeriye  use 
which  too  often  reeolvee  itself  into  letting  things  oome  in  at  one  ear  and  go  out 
•t  the  other.  Those  who  discuss  examinations  in  the  public  papers  seem  to 
think  that  the/  are  held  occasionally  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  awarding  prizes 
and  appointments.  But  in  every  well  ordered  course  of  instruction  there  ought 
to  be^  and  there  usually  are,  fipequent  less  formal  examinations  of  which  out- 
siders hear  nothing.  The  purposes  of  these  examinations  are  manifold :  thepr 
test  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  Judge  whether  he  is 
pursuing  aright  course  at  a  right  speed;  they  excite  emulation  in  the  active 
and  able ;  they  touch  the  pride  even  of  those  who  do  not  love  knowledge  much, 
but  still  do  not  like  to  write  themselves  down  absolute  blodcheads;  and  they 
are  in  themselves  an  exercise  in  English  composition,  in  the  control  of  the 
thoughts,  and  the  useAil  emplosrment  of  knowledge.  In  direct  educational 
effect  a  written  examination  may  be  worth  half  a  docen  lectures. 

It  is  not  merely  that  which  goes  into  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  student  which 
educates  him ;  it  is  that  which  comes  out  A  student  may  sit  on  tiie  lecture- 
room  benciies  and  hear  every  word  the  teacher  utters ;  but  he  may  carry  away 
as  much  useful  effect  as  the  drowsy  auditor  of  a  curate's  sermon.  To  instruct 
a  youth  in  gymnastics,  you  do  not  merely  explain  orally  that  he  is  to  dtmb  up 
one  pole,  and  oome  down  another,  and  leap  over  a  third.  Tou  make  him  do 
these  motions  over  and  over  again,  and  the  education  is  in  the  exertion.  80  in- 
tellectual education  is  measured  not  by  words  heard  or  read,  but  by  thoughts 
excited.  In  some  subjects  mental  exertion  in  the  pupil  is  called  forth  by  the 
working  of  problems  and  exercises.  These  form  a  kind  of  conUnnous  examin- 
ation, which  should  accompany  every  lecture.  Arithmetic  is  only  to  be  learned 
by  sums  upon  the  school-boy*s  slate,  and  it  is  the  infinite  variety  of  mathemati- 
cal tasks,  from  common  addition  upward,  which  makes  maUiematical  science 
the  most  powerful  training  ground  of  the  intellect.  The  late-ProC  De  Morgan 
was  probably  the  greatest  teacher  of  mathematics  who  ever  lived.  He  con- 
sidered it  requipite  that  students  should  attend  his  expository  lectures  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  eyerj  day ;  but  he  always  gave  an  abundance  of  exercises 
as  well,  which,  if  fhlly  worked  out,  would  take  at  least  as  long,  and  often  twice 
as  long,  a  time. 

For  many  years  past  it  was  my  duty  to  teach  several  sulijects — logics  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  political  economy.  Experience  made  me  acutely 
aware  of  the  very  different  CMlucational  values  of  these  diverse  subjects.  Logio 
is  by  far  the  best,  because  when  properly  taught  it  admits  of  the  same  active 
training  by  exercises  and  problems  that  we  find  in  mathematics.  It  is  no  doubt 
necessary  that  some  instruction  should  also  be  given  to  senior  students  in  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy ;  but  it  is  difficult  in  these  subjects  to  make  the 
ktudent  think  for  himselfl  Examination,  then,  represents  the  active  as  opposed 
to  the  passive  part  of  education,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gross's  statement  that 
Examination  is  not  education,  I  venture  to  repeat  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
examination  is  the  most  powerful  and  essential  means  of  training  the  intellect 

ExamwaUons  in  Refertnee  to  Appomtment 

In  this  view  [appointment  to  office]  of  examinations,  the  educational  results 
are  merely  incidental,  and  the  main  object  is  to  find  an  impartial  mode  of  putting 
the  right  man  into  the  .right  place,  and  thus  avoiding  the  nepotism  and  corrup- 
tion which  are  almost  inseparable  fhom  other  methods  of  appointment  At 
first  sight  it  seems  absurd  to  put  a  man  in  position  requiring  judgment  and  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  because  he  answers  rightly  a  row  questions  about 
mathematics  and  Gmsek.  The  head  master  of  a  great  school  succeeds  not  by 
the  teaching  of  the  higher  forms,  but  by  the  general  vigor  and  discretion  of  hit 
management  He  is  an  administrator,  not  a  pedagogue ;  then  why  choose  a 
high  wrangler,  because  of  his  command  over  differential  equations?  Why 
make  a  young  man  a  magistrate  in  Bengal,  because  of  his  creditable  tranalationa 
firom  tlie  classics,  or  his  knowledge  of  English  history  7  Would  it  not  be  far 
better  to  select  men  directly  for  any  socoess  which  they  have  shown  in  the 
management  of  business  exactly  analogous  to  that  they  wiU  have  to  perfbrm  7 

Experieqpe  must  decide  in  such  matters,  and  it  seems  to  decide  condusively 
in  favor  of  examinationsL    Public  opinion  and  practice^  at  any  rate^  are  in  ihvor 
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of  this  coDclusion.  For  a  long  time  back  the  honors*  degrees  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  employed  as  a  means  of  selection.  It  does  not,  of  coarse, 
follow  that  a  hig^  wrangler,  or  a  double  first,  will  suit  oTery  important  position, 
but  it  is  almost  always  expected  nowadays  that  a  man  applying  for  a  high 
post  sliall  have  some  high  degree.  Even  those  who  are  unfettered  in  their 
powers  of  appointment  will  seldom  now  appoint  a  young  man  to  a  conspicuous 
post  unless  his  degree  will  justL^  the  appointment  in  the  eyes  of  the  publia 
The  President  pf  the  Council,  for  instance,  is  unrestricted  in  the  choice  of 
school  inspector!^  but  he  practically  makes  a  high  degree  a  sine  qtia  non.  Not 
only  does  he  thus  lessen  his  responsibility  very  greatly,  and  almost  entirely 
avoid  Buspicioo  of  undue  influence,  but  the  general  success  and  ability  of  those 
appointed  in  this'  manner  fully  bear  out  the  wisdom  of  the  practice. 

A  man  must  not  always  be  set  down  as  a  blockhead  because  he  can  not  stand 
the  examination  room.  Some  men  of  extensive  knowledge  and  much  intelli- 
gence lose  their  presence  of  mind  altogether  when  they  see  the  dreadfbl  paper. 
They  can  not  command  their  thoughts  during  the  few  hours  when  their  success 
in  life  is  at  stake.  The  man  who  trembles- at  the  sight  of  the  paper  is  probably 
defective  in  the  nerve  and  moral  courage  so  often  needed  in  the  business  of  life. 
It  by  no  means  fcdlows,  again,  that  the  man  of  real  genius  wUl  take  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  list  His  peculiar  abilities  will  often  lie  in  a  narrow  line,  and 
be  correlated  with  weakness  in  other  directions.  His  powers  can  only  be  ren- 
dered patent  in  tlie  course  of  time.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
original  mathematicians  were  not  senior  wranglers.  Public  examinations  must 
be  looked  upon  as  tests  of  genend  rather  than  special  abilities ;  talent,  strength, 
and  aoundness  of  constitution  win  the  high  plao»->powerB  which  can  be  devel- 
oped in  any  direction  in  after-life. 

SesuUs  of  EiDominaHons,  , 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  severer  test  than  the  system  has  passed  through 
in  the  esse  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Toung  men  selected  for  the  amount 
of  Latin,  Gr^k,  mathematics,  French,  German,  logic,  poUtical  economy,  eta, 
which  they  could  *cram  up.'  have  been  sent  out  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  thrown  at  once  into  a  new  world,  where  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  their  *  crammed'  knowledge  could  be  of  the  least  direct  use.  There 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  large  body  of  older  officers,  appoint- 
ed under  a  different  system,  and  little  prejudic^  in  favor  of  these  *  Competition 
Wallahs.'  Tet  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  the  effect  that  these  victims 
of  'cram'  have  been  successful  in  governing  India.  A  large  number  of  the 
best  appointments  have  already  been  secured  by  them,  although  the  system  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  twenty-two  years,  and  seniority  is  naturally  of  much 
account  The  number  who  are  fiiilures  is  very  small,  certainly  smaller  than  it 
would  be  under  the  patronage  system. 

Mr.  Tupp*  gives  a  powerful  answer  to  the  celebrated  attack  on  the  competi- 
tive System  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1874.  He  gives  sta- 
tistictd  tables  and  details  concerning  the  careen  of  the  men  selected  by  compe- 
tition, and  a  general  account  of  the  examinations  and  of  the  organization  in 
which  the  civil  servant  takes  his  place.  The  evidence  against  selection  by  com- 
petition seems  to  come  to  this,  tliat  after  a  most  complete  inquiry,  the  worst 
that  can  be  made  out  against  the  'Competition  Wallahs'  is  that  some  of  them 
do  not  ride  well,  and  that  there  is  a  doubt  in  some  cases  about  the  polish  of 
their  manners,  or  the  sweetness  of  their  culture. 

All  tlie  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  have  to  undeigo  two  strict 
medical  examinations  before  Sir  William  Gull,  so  that  this  eminent  physician  is 
able  to  speak  with  rare  authority  as  to  the  physical  health  of  the  candidates. 
'  I  still  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  &ct  that  a  sound  physical  constitution 
is  a  necessary  element  of  success  in  these  competitive  examinations.  The  men 
who  have  been  rejected  have  not  fiuled  fhom  mere  weakness  of  constitution,  but 
(with  only  a  solitary  exception  or  two)  from  a  mechanical  defect  in  the  valves 
of  the  heart  in  otherwise  strong  men,  and,  for  the  most  part,  traceable  to  over- 

*  The  Indian  Civil  Serrice  and  the  Competitive  Syttem,  a  Diteawion  on  the  Ezaminatioiu  and 
the  Training  in  England.  By  Alfred  Cotteiell  Tupp,  B.A.,  of  the  Beiwal  Civil  Service.  Loq. 
doo :  B.  W.  BrydfMt  137  Oower  meet    t87& 
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muscular  exercises. .  . .  There  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  opinion  that  the  ooursefe 
of  study  now  required  for  the  public  service  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  candidatea  Kxperieuce  does  not  only  not  confirm  this,  but 
abundantly  proves  that  the  course  of  lifo  which  conduces  to  sound  intellectual 
training  is  equally  favorable  to  the  physical  health  of  the  student.' 

The  condition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  regards  study  in  the  present  day 
may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  certainly  far  better  than  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century.  The  middle-class  schools  are  yet  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be, 
but  the  examination  system,  set  on  foot  by  the  old  universities,  is  doing  im- 
mense good^  giving  vigorous  and  definite  purpose  where  before  a  schoolmaster 
had  hardly  any  other  object  than  to  get  easily  through  the  *balC'  Primary 
schools  would  for  the  most  part  be  as  bad  as  Uie  old  dames'  schools,  did  not  the 
visits  of  her  majesty's  inspectors  stir  them  up  to  something  better.  In  one  and 
all  of  the  grades  of  English  education,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  examination  is 
the  sheet-anchor  to  which  we  must  look. 

Objections  and  DifficuUies, 

One  illusory  objection  is  urged  by  those  who  take  the  high  moral  ground  and 
assert  that  knowledge  should  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  ulte- 
rior rewards  connected  with  a  high  place  in  the  examination  list.  The  remarks 
of  these  people  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  pleasing  picture  of  a  youth 
burning  the  midnight  oil,  after  a  successful  search  for  his  favorite  authors.  We 
have  all  of  us  heard  bow  some  young  man  became  a  great  author,  or  a  great 
philosopher,  because,  in  the  impressible  time  of  boyhood,  he  was  allowed  to  ran- 
sack the  shelves  of  his  ancestral  library.  I  do  not  like  to  be  cynical,  but  I  can 
not  help  asserting  that  these  youths,  full  of  the  sacred  love  of  knowledge,  do 
not  practically  exist 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of  a  young  man  pursuing  a  free  and  open  range 
of  reading  in  his  ancestral  library,  following  his  pative  bent,  and  so  forth ;  but 
such  study  directed  to  no  definite  objects  would  generally  be  desultory  and  un- 
productiva  He  might  obtain  a  good  deal  of  elegant  culture,  but  it  is  yerj 
doubtful  whether  he  would  acquire  those  powers  of  application  and  concentra- 
tion of  thought  which  are  the  basis  of  success  in  life.  If  a  man  really  loves 
study  and  has  genius  in  him,  he  will  find  opportunities  in  after-life  for  indulging 
his  peculiar  tastes,  and  will  not  regret  the  three  or  four  years  when  his  reading 
was  severely  restricted  to  the  lines  of  examination.  Of  course,  it  is  not  desira- 
ble to  force  all  minds  through  exactly  the  same  grooves,  and  the  immense  pre- 
dominance formerly  given  to  mathematics  at  Cambridge  could  not  be  defended. 
But  the  schemes  of  examination  at  all  the  principal  universities  now  offer  many 
different  branches  in  which  distinction  may  be  gained. 

The  main  difficulty  which  I  see  in  the  examination  Sjrstem  is  that  it  makes 
the  examiner  the  director  of  education  in  place  of  the  teacher,  whose  liberty  of 
instruction  is  certainly  very  much  curtailed.  The  teacher  must  teach  with  a 
constant  eye  to  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked,  if  he  is  to  g^ve  his  pupils  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  compared  with  others  who  are  being  specially  *  crammed ' 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  may  himself  be  the  examiner,  but 
this  destroys  the  value  of  the  examination  as  a  test  or  means  of  public  selec- 
tion. Much  discussion  might  be  spent,  were  space  available,  upon  the  question 
whether  the  teacher  or  the  examiner  is  the  proper  person  to  define  the  lines  of 
study.  No  doubt  a  teacher  will  generally  teach  best,  and  with  most  satisfaction 
to  himselfl  when  he  can  teach  what  he  likes,  and,  in  the  case  of  university  pro- 
fessors or  other  teachers  of  great  eminence,  any  restriction  upon  their  freedom 
may  be  undesirable.  But  as  a  general  rule  examiners  will  be  more  able  men 
than  teachers,  and  the  lines  of  examination  are  laid  down  either  by  the  joint 
judgment  of  a  board  of  eminent  examiners,  or  by  authorities  who  only  decide 
after  much  consultation.  The  question,  therefore,  assumes  this  shape :  Whether 
a  single  teacher,  glided  only  by  his  own  discretion,  or  whether  a  board  of  com- 
petent judges,  is  most  to  be  trusted  in  selecting  profitable  courses  of  study. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  so  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  mind  that  the 
infinitely  various  experience  of  after-life  may  be  observed  and  reasoned  upon 
to  the  best  effect  What  is  popularly  condemned  as  '  cram '  is  often  the  best- 
devised  and  best-oonducted  system  of  training  toward  this  all-important  end. 
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Altenielle,  convent  school,  533. 
Aiz4a-Chapelle.  858. 
Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  448. 
Altenberf ,  Teachers*  Etominar^,  568. 
Aitenatein,  minister  of  public  in,  411,  441, 

Letter  to  Pestalozzi  in  1806,  363i 

Letter  to  Plamann  in  1(^3,  413. 

Normal  schoitl  system  for  Gymnaiia,  44L 
Altona,  school  system,  647. 
Amelia  Institute.  5(t7. 
AN  HALT.  Principality,  17,  744,  845, 

Deasau-Cothen.  17. 
1.  Primary  Aehools,  17. 
S.  8ec<in(hirv,  18. 
3.  Special  schfiols,  18. 

Bermberg.  90. 

Public  schools.  90,  744. 
Anthropology.  14.\  44.%  896 
Apparatus,  53,  901,  610. 
Apprentices,  sch<  ols  for,  109. 
Amwintment  of  teachers. 

Provisional.  174.  603.  613,  807. 

Definitive,  583,  H68,  807. 

Revocable.  606.  tfiO. 
AquaviTa,  author  of  Jesuit  plan  of  ttndiea,  67 
Architecture,  special  schools  of,  508,  850. 
Arch-Gymnasium,  108. 
Arithmetic,  extent  and  methods  of  teaching, 

Austria,  54.  103.  Nassau,  334. 

Baden.  130,  144.  Prussia,  419, 781. 

Bavaria,  I6U,  188.  Bexe- Weimar,  688. 

Hanover,  355.  Wurtemberg,  685 

Assistant  teachers.  83. 
Associate  tea'*heni,  83. 
Association  of  teachers,  814.  685.  703. 
Astronomy,  rudimenU  in  1560,  547. 


Attendance,  law  respecting  in  / 

Anhalt,  1&  Nassau,  334. 

Austria,  55.  43, 63, 887.  Oldenburg,  387 


Prussia.  380,433,338. 
Saxony,  555. 
8axe-(!roburg,  593,  885 
Saze-Meiningen,  608. 
Wurtemberg,  601. 


Baden,  133. 

Bavaria,  161. 

Hanover,  387. 

Hesae-Casael.  367. 

Hesse-DarmsUdt,  381. 

Mecklenburg,  313. 
Augsburg,  school  organisation,  168, 858, 

Institute  of  English  Ladies,  176. 
Augustincs,  533.  531. 
Augustus,  of  Brunswick,  Vfi. 
Augustus  I.,  of  Saxony,  548, 

Order  for  Schools,  in  1580,  540, 
AUSTRIA,  Empire  of,  9, 

Area,  population,  religion,  83,  130. 

public  instruction — historical,  86. 
1.  Elementary  schools,  96. 

Organisation,  administration,  studies,  40. 

Statistics,  61.  68,  130,  744. 
3.  Secondary  schools — classical.  67. 

Historical  development  in  detail,  67. 

Present  ornnisation,  studies,  83. 

Statistics  78,  130,  845. 

3.  Real  schools,  96. 
History  and  organisation,  101. 
Statistics,  101,  105,  190, 845. 

4.  Superior  Schools  or  Universities,  190. 
Faculties,  Pmfess'irs,  Students,  130, 846. 

5.  Special  Schools.  190. 

0.  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavnnia.,  107. 
General  view  of  Educational  institutions,  190 
School  code  of  Maria  Theresa,  1774,878. 
School  code  of  1868,  885. 

School  ordinance  abrogating  Concordat,  808. 

Bache,  A.  D.  cited.  801. 
BADEN,  Duchy  of,  131,  156, 
Area.  Population.  History,  121,  744. 

1.  Elementary  schools.  193. 
Summary  of  laws  and  r^ulationa,  197. 
Statistics,  131  744. 

3.  Secondary  instruction  ^  135. 
Classical  schools,  organiisation,  studies,  135, 845i. 

3.  Real  schools,  149. 845. 

4.  Higher  institutions,  pupils.  153.  846. 

5.  Orphan  and  Rescue  institutions,  153. 
Universities.  846. 

Law  of  1864.  J55. 
Baden-Durlacb,  131, 153. 
Bathing.  718. 
Barefooted  schools,  735. 
Barnard,  Henry,  National  Education,  3, 

German  Pedagogy  and  Schools,  905. 

German  Educational  Reformers,  9U3. 

German  Universities,  904. 
Berth,  town  school  in  1305,  373. 
Basedow,  117. 
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Bade,  am>enitv,  846. 
BMMwitz,  ciUMl,  352,  357. 
BAVARIA,  kinfdum  of,  157,  S06, 

Area,  population,  reiigioo,  157. 
1.  Primary  or  ciilniaoa  Mhooli,  158,  744. 

Hiitory.  law  of  18U3,  181)8. 1811,  18:16, 1848,  158L 

Atteodanee,  pariihes,  inspection,  160. 

School!,  stoiliee,  methods,  166. 

Teachers,  school  apprentices,  seraioariee,  173. 
SL  Secondary  schools,  176,  845. 

Hif  h  school  for  girls.  Classical  schools,  176. 

Latin  school,  gymnasium,  185. 

Real  schools.  Technical  schools,  Polnee.  schools,  195. 
3.  Rescue  and  Supplementaiy  scboob,  904. 

General  view  of  schools  and  their  distrtbutioD,  156. 
Beoelactors  of  Education,  early, 

Saiony,  535. 
Beck.  A.,  Life  of  Ernest  the  Pious  583. 
Beck,  Christian  Daniel,  551. 
Becked.>rf.  L.  387.  413,  345. 
Bee  raising  in  Silesia,  50. 
Behavior,  or  Manners  in  school,  581. 
Beusheim,  Catholic  seminary  at,  886,  560. 
Bergen,  in  1663,  Ponerania,  373. 
Berlin.  Hohool  system,  363, 

Institute  for  girls.  350.     Seminary,  848. 864 

Privnte  schools,  437.        University,  534,  536,  846. 

Sutistics,  430.  586.  &*». 
Bemer,  instruction  in  music,  364. 
Bernbardi,  plan  for  gymnasium,  403. 
Bible  a«  a  reading-book.  803. 866. 
Bible  History,  treatment  of.  418,  701. 
Bible  in  schools,  418,  440,  683,  803L 
Blocks  in  school,  7H1. 
Blaekooanl.376.541.86S. 
Boarding.  Gymnasiunis,  563. 
Blind,  schools  for,  206.  850. 
Boarding  round,  335.  204.  607, 80SL 
Boekh.  Pedagogical  seminary,  488. 
Bodily  Culture,  501. 
Bohemia,  23,  41,  05,  99, 
Bonitz,  Hermann,  in  Vienna,  70. 
Bonn,  Univeniity,  459,  534,  846. 
Book  publication  in  Austria,  60. 
Branch  schools.  40. 

Brandenberg,  mark  and  electorate,  335,  336. 
Brandenberg.  Province  of  Prussia,  435^ 

Elementary  schools,  435. 

Secondary  schools,  450,  515. 
Brautt,  416. 
Breslau.  345*846,850. 
Bremen,  school  system,  730,  850. 
Bromberg,  391.397.  411. 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Instruction,  96. 
Brotherhood  of  Common  Life,  935. 
Bruggmann,  Catholic  gvmnajiium  oouooilor,  447. 
Brunn.  school  system,  850. 
BRUNSWICK,  Duchy  of,  907, 

Historical  development  of  schoob,  907. 
1.  Primary  schools,  309. 
3.  Orphan  and  Rescue  institttUout,  SIS. 
3.  Classical  sobiiols,  316. 
Brunswick,  city.  308,  317.  850. 
Buildings  for  school  purposes.  44, 100. 
Bitdingen,  gymnasium,  "iSd^  850. 
Bngenhagen,  John,  school  reforms,  373  734 
Burgher  schoob  in 

Austria,  64,  iOO,  886.        Meek len.-Strel its,  331. 

Baden.  149,  l.-iO,  845.  Oldenburg,  329. 

Bavaria,  15<L  845.  Prussia,  501,  845. 

Brunswick,  859.  Reuss.  598. 

Bremen,  719.  8j0.  Saxony,  556. 

Frankfort,  737.  Saxe-Altenburg.  568. 

Hamburg,  740.  Saxe-Coburg.  568. 

Hanover.  859.  Saxe-Meinengen.  600. 

HesM-Caaael,  859.  Saxe  Weimar,  633. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  396.        Thuringian  States,  845. 

Lippe-DetmoUI.  :i06.  Schleswig-Holstein,  647, 

Lippe-Schauniburg,  307.    Swarxburg,  650. 

Lubeck.  740.  Waldeck.  653.  845. 

Mecklenberg-Sch.,  313.      Wurtemberg.  731, 


BGekeborg.  Bulkier  schools,  307 

Gymnasium.  3m 

Teachers'  Seminary,  307. 
Buseh,  Herman,  534. 

Cath'olie  and  Protestant  school  atteudaooe, 

Bavaria,  300.  Wurtembu^,  796. 

Cathoiie  Church  and  scboob, 

Austria,  96.  39.  Prussia,  347.  483. 800L 

Bavaria,  165.  Wurtemberg,  657. 

Stlesia,  860. 
Calendar  and  Catechism,  memorixing,  654. 
>Callenberg,  Female  Teachers*  Seminajy,  55& 
Calligrniiby,  103.  100,  151. 
Cameralisten,  847. 
Campe,  school  books.  375. 
Cantsius,.  Catechism,  33,  66. 
Canton.  531. 
Carinthia,  33.  61. 
Carbruhe,  school  statbties,  850. 
Carbbad,  gvmnajsium,  131. 
Carniola.  33.  66. 

Cassel,  school  statistics,  278.  850. 
Cateobbms,  Canisius,  S3,  66, 

Heidelberg.  13L  Luther's.  541, 801 

Josephine.  131.  Dintor,  803. 

Cateehists  in  Austria,  85. 
Catechism,  instruction  in 

Austria.  89.  Wurtemberg.  547 

Baden.  131.  130.  Hanover,  W. 

Bavaria.  168. 

Prussia,  341, 439, 701, 798,  804,  865. 
Cathedral  schuob.  531,  733, 

Meckleoberg,  315.  HaDOTar,834. 

Chain-rule  in  Arithmetic,  160. 
Charlemagne,  235, 531. 
Charles  I.,  of  Brunswick,  300. 
Charles  V..  Interim,  837. 
Chemnitx,  850. 
Chemnita,  Martin,  316. 
Cato,  early  school-book,  536. 
Chemistry.  103, 197. 

Church  attendance  of  pupils  on  Sunday  867. 
Chorister.  SI.**. 

Church  and  Stete  in  school,  327, 803. 
Church  in  rebtion  to  school,  159, 165, 

Austria,  803,  Prussia,  798,  800. 

Baden.  135.  Saxe-Coburg,  903. 

Bavarta,  165.  Wurtembeig,  651 

Brunswick,  900. 
Church  Convention,  Wurtemberg,  794. 
Chronolocleal  development  of  higher  scboob,  503^ 
Circle  School  Board  in  Austria,  33. 
Ciphering,  807. 
Cities,  scliool  system  and  statisttct.  850, 

Berlin.  427.  Neustraiiu  City,  331. 

Dresden,  858.  Newbrandeiibuig,  33L 

Friedland,  38.  Schoningen.  813. 

City  Constitution  of  Frederiek  II.,  3«.  461, 755. 
Civil  stetus  of  teachers,  340, 

Baden,  147.  Lippe-DetmoM,  30S. 

Bavaria,  160.  Prussia.  473. 

Hanover.  340.  Wnitemberg,  605, 783> 

Cbissification  of  knowledge,  500. 
Classification,  168,  757,  778. 
Class  and  departmmt  organixatioo,  146. 
Class-book  in  discipline,  01 
Class  Professors,  460. 
Class-reoord,  358. 
Class  system  of  organisation,  813. 
Class-teaching,  76,  903.  810. 
Clames  in  Elementery  school,  31,  51,  68. 
Classes  in  Secondary  schoob,  146. 
Classical  studies,  135, 149,  561 
Clergy  and  public  schools,  538,  706^  87S. 
Cloister  schools.  306,  713. 
Coburg,  city  schools,  806. 
CoBURo,  Duchy.  896. 
Code  fiir  schnnb. 

Austria.  8,  881,  887        Saxony.  540. 

Baden,  355.  8ax»6otha,  SOI,  807. 
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Code  for  Schnoli, 

Prassi A,  H6 1 ,  564.  Wurtaraberf,  654,  650. 

Colleiigue  Teiioher,  470.  564. 
ComeniiM,  cited,  ^OO,  339.  570. 
Uomroerce,  ichiioh  of,  857, 
Commerce,  mioittry  of,  158. 
Goroniereinl  Academy  in  1770, 08. 
Common  objeeU  and  phenomeoa,  570,  768. 
Common  Sohfiol,  orif  m  of.  798^ 

Aim  and  o'ljecta,  158,  885. 
Common  B<<,ienoe,  304. 
Commune,  34. 

Communal  icbooL  133, 801,  800, 804. 
Concordnt  of  1H55,  in  Aoftria,  30,  803. 
Conduct- List,  479  * 

Conferences  of  Teacben 

Au«triB»  51,  880.  PriMsia,  468.  836l 

Baden,  133.  Saze-Coburg,  001. 

Hanover.  174.  Wurteroberg,  605. 

Confenional  scbooU,  41,  135,  553,  707. 
CoDBiitor^,  2-26,  304. 
Competitive  Examination,  34,  710. 
ComfKNition,  exercitei  in,777, 7B3. 
Compulsory  attendaoee,  703.    {See  Attaodanoe.) 

Prussia.  38]. 
Concentration  of  taaehing,  806. 
Confirmation,  161,  554. 
Convent  schools.  531,  533. 
Corporal  punishment,  311,  330.  600. 
ConTersational  method, 767,  780,784. 
Country  Schools,  170  660. 
Council  of  studies,  136. 
Cousin,  on  Prussian  schools,  444. 
Cringe  and  Schools,  167. 
Croatia  and  Slavonia.  %3,  105,  107. 
Crusius,  Martin,  Greek  Grammar,  544. 
Criminal  Children,  school  for,  670. 
Curriculum  vitas,  343,  478. 
Custodian,  861. 


Pnmia,  767, 864. 
Baxe-Gotha,  588. 
Wurtemberf,  767. 


Daily  Routine,  767, 

Austria,  53. 

Baden,  131. 

Bavaria,  167  303. 
Dalmatia,  33,  35, 

Gymnasiums,  05. 
Dammau.  on  teachers*  wafes,  383. 
Dsrm^tndt,  Gymnasium,  ^. 
Deaf-Mutes,  314,  850. 
Deeuria,  or  Section  Master,  541, 543. 
Definitely  appointed  teachers,  897. 
Denominational  character  of  schools,  563,  664,  796, 

Wurtemherg.  664.  Saxony.  553. 

Department  system  of  teaching,  TI. 
Deportment  of  pupih,  134. 
Design,  schools  ofTOTl. 
Dessau,  Basedow's  Philanthropinam,  17, 

Female  schools,  19.         Real-classes,  10. 

Gymnasium,  10.  Tradee-scbool,  10. 

Detention  after  school,  506. 
Detmold.  303, 

Gymnueiom,  306. 

Higher  Trade  Seminary,  300 

Teachers*  Seminary,  305. 
Diary,  school, 

Baden,  133.  Wartemberg,  686.  ' 

Bavaria,  171.  Hesse-Caasel,  300. 

Dialectics  and  Rhetoric,  514. 
Diaspora,  790. 
Diesterweg.  387,  416. 

Dismissal  from  Berlin  Normal  school,  415. 

Guide  for  German  teachers,  588. 
Dietsch,  Dr.  R ,  author  of  article  on  SaxoDy,  530, 554. 
Dinner,  tenohem*  right  to,  374. 
Dinter,  360,  833, 

Private  training  school  at  Dresden,  550. 

Catechism.  803. 
Director,  70. 84,  466. 
Diseipline.  ffeneral  principles. 

Baden.  l3l.  Hesse-Darmstadt.  303. 

Bavaria,  171.  Prussia,  506,  866. 


Discipline,  general  prineiplet, 

Hesse-Cassel,  376.  Wurtemberg,  717. 

Discipline  out  of  school, 

Baden,  146.  Saxony  in  1580,  546 

Dissenters  in  Germanv,  425,  700. 
Dissenters  in  Prussia,  ^00. 
District  in  Austria  defined.  85. 
Doctrinale  of  Alexander,  335. 
Domestic  economy  in  schools,  2S,  423. 
Domestic  trainiM,  706. 
Donatus,  Latin  Grammar,  536. 
Dortmund  petition,  on  Pniatian  Regulative,  410. 
Drawing,  instruction  Id 

Austria.  54, 103.  Hanover,  556. 

Baden,  151.  Prussia,  784, 

Bavaria,  170.  Wurtemberg,  685. 

Dresden,  schools,  850, 

Holy  Cross  gymnasiam,  535. 

Poor-school,  550. 

Burgher-school,  551. 

Fletcher  seminary,  551. 
Du  and  sic,  in  school  languace,  101,  358. 
Due  to  the  school,  children  of  certain  age,  41, 555 
Duke,  Christopher,  of  Wurtemberg,  700, 

Grand  Ecclesiastical  order  of  1550,  654,  700. 
Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  581. 
Dwelling-bouae  fur  teachers,  610,  697, 831. 

Ecclesiastical  antfaoritlea,  and  the  public  school, 

Austria,  44.  Hanover,  336. 

Baden.  136.  Hesse-Cassel,  866. 

Bavaria,  163.  Prussia,  756. 

Brunswick,  310.  Wurtemberg,  700. 

Ecclesiastics  as  teachers,  84,  05. 
Educational  Fund  of  Austria,  60. 
Eichorn,  J.  A.  F.,  ministry  of,  414,  444, 

Decree  eoncerning  esthetic  culturo,  415. 
Eilers.  Dr.,  assistant  of  Eieborn,  414,  446. 
Elberfeld.  850. 

Elementary  schools,  801.  {See  Primary  schools.) 
Elementary  studies^  limits  of,  805, 

Concentration  orteaching.  805. 
Emerited  teachers,  176, 410,  613. 
Endowed  Schools,  347,  750. 
Ephori,  in  school  administration,  136, 501,  617, 
Eppingen,  Hiffher  Burgher  school,  151. 
Equipment  of  schoolhouse,  770. 
Erfurt,  Normal  school,  371. 
Eriangen,  university,  846. 
Ernest,  the  Pious,  of  Saxe-Cobaig,  578,  576. 
Ernesti,  John  A.,  548,  550. 
Esslingen,  Normal  school,  601. 
Evangelical  schotds,  530. 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobaig-Gotha,  804. 
Evening  schools,  105,  131. 
Examination  of  Elementary  schools,  55, 

Austria,  54.  Mecklenberg,  311, 380l 

Baden,  135.  Nassau,  335. 

Bavaria,  164.  Prussia.  754. 

Hanover.  830.  Saxe-Meiningen,  618. 

Hesse,  386.  Wurtemberg,  604. 

Examination  of  Secondary  schools, 

Austria,  01.  Prussia,  474. 

Baden,  141.  Saxe-Meiningen.  684. 

Hanover,  342.  Wurtemberg.  733. 

Examination  of  Elementarv  Teachers, 

Austria,  47,  888.  Hesse- Darmstadt,  287. 

Bavaria,  174.  Prussia,  SXi, 

Brunswick.  313.  Saxe-Coburg.  806, 

Hanover,  331.  Wurtemberg.  603, 721. 

Examination  of  Secondary  Teachers  in 

Austria.  93.  Hesse.  376,  387. 

Baden,  147.  Mecklenburg,  316. 

Bavaria^  173,  Prussia,  474. 

Brunswick,  317.  Saxe-Meiningen,  634. 

Hanover,  343.  Wurteroberg,  785. 

Example,  teaching  by,  585.  863. 
Rxnmmation  on  leaving  Gymnasinm,  03,  734, 843. 
Exnmen  pro  facnitnte  dorendi,  476. 
Exclusion  from  school,  506,  503. 
Exner,  TH,  100. 
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Fkbrielot,  Hiatoris  Saem.  545. 
Faber,  eump^odium  Mmieal,  544. 
Factory  children  and  •ehooto, 

Austria.  43,  105,  55,  886,  800. 

Baden.  131 .  Praieia,  494. 7Sa 

Bavaria,  167.  Saxooy,  553. 

Hanover,  939.  Waitanbaif ,  C71. 

Facttita*  ducandi,  478. 
Faealtiee,  in  ani%-er«itiM,  S3S^ 

Cameraltsten.  747. 

JurUprudenee,  846. 

Madioine.  849, 846. 

Pedaco^  and  PhtkNOpkr,  84a 

Theulof  J.  Catholic,  84&  846. 

Theologj.  PrutaiUat,  848. 
Family  lire  of  the  peaaant,  368. 
Feebia-nainded  ehiidren,  233, 677. 
Faea,  rata*  of.    (See  Tuition.) 

Diffieultiaa  in  oullectinf  obriatad  7S0. 

Infloenoe  on  attendance,  7S9. 
Felbifer,  John  Ignac  Voo,  347. 
Female  Education.  177,540. 
Fsmale  Induitriet,  64,  131. 
Fsroale  teacher*.  Haaie,  S8B. 

Baden.  127, 133.  Saxony,  558, 

Bavaria,  176.  Saze-Cobaff,  500,  807. 

Frankfort.  736.  Wurtambeig,  701. 

Feoehtertletieu.  Baron  Voo,  36,  7B^ 

Real  and  Bordier  ichoola,  M. 
Fiehte,  cited,  647,  657. 
Finance,  faculty,  847. 
Fine*  on  Parent*.  134,  883,  508. 
Firmian,  Count,  memorial  of,  37. 
Forert-culture,  031.  858. 
Fort-bildungnchulen,  or  Sopplameotanr  Khoob,  434, 

Aoatria,  56.  Bavaria,  905. 

Baden,  133.  Wuitemberg,  671 

Formula  Conc«irdiK,  546. 
Franc  i«  Jo*eph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  73, 

School  rode  of  1869,  885. 

Intpectiun  of  school*  and  the  choreb  of  1868,  803. 
Franke  at  Halle,  338, 309. 
Frankfort,  area,  ponalation,  ■ebooli,  731,  737, 

Collegiate  Church  aohools,  738. 

Gymnaaiuin,  Model  school,  737. 

Burgher  Hiirh  school.  737. 
Fraternity  of  poor  acholar*,  733. 
Frederick  I.,  of  Pruaaia,  338, 

School  regulation  of  1715,  339. 
Frederick  II.,  348.  861, 

Eegulationa  for  Tillage  aehook  in  1760,  343. 

General  regulation  for  country  seboola,  343,  861. 

Reform  of  Secondary  sohoola,  436. 

Letter  on  Education.  437. 

Regulations  fur  Catholic  aehook,  869. 

Normal  schools  in  Silesia,  1869. 
Fraderick  William  I..  438. 
Frederick  William  HI.,  353, 368, 

Abolition  of  serfdom,  363. 

8chool-*6ction  in  Miniatr?  of  Interior,  361,  440. 

Educational  policy,  360,  438. 

Letter  to  Wdllner,  439. 
Fraderick  William  IV.,  364, 

Tribute  to  Pestaloui,  364. 
FREE  HANREATIC  eitiea,  73],  845, 850, 

Bremen.  733,  739.  Hamburg.  731, 740. 

Frankfort,  731.  737.        Lnbeck,  733,  740. 
Free,  or  Gratuitous  inatruetion,  796. 
Free  lodgings  for  teachera,  807. 
Frieburg,  university.  846. 
French  Tangna^  in 

Austria,  86,  104.  Hanover,  353. 

Baden,  143.  Prussia,  486. 

Bavaria.  185.  Wnrtemberc,  790. 

French  System  in  Rhenish  Province*  w 
Fruit-ciiltiire,  SO. 
Fulda,  334.  875. 

Funds,  for  school  expenses,  61,  60.  849. 
Furstenherc.  Count  Bishop^  3S6, 

Austria,  58,  887. 

Prussia,  435. 


Oalieta.83,89,41,6]. 

GalL  J.  A.,  labwn  in  Aostria,  30, 

Socraiic  system,  31. 
Gang-eehutiis.  in  Pomerania,  351. 
Garddns  attached  to  aeboob,  88& 
Gafden-coltura,  for  teaeben,  S96,  415. 
G«iike,35t!, 

School*  fur  Girls  350. 

Burgher  *chool,  551. 
Gelehftenschuten,  135. 

Gemond.  Catholic  Seminary  for  tcaehars,  601. 
Geography  in  Elementary  achoola. 


Bavaria,  160. 
Pruaaia,  430. 


Hanover,  IffO.  _   . 
Proaaia,  786, 807. 
Wortombeig,  715. 


Aoatria,  58. 

Baden.  1& 
Gaograpny  in  Gymnasia, 

Auatria.  79. 8B. 

Baden,  143. 

Bavaria,  160. 
Gaography  in  Real  School  in 

Auatria,  1<J9.  Praaaia,  508. 

Hanover.  855,  856.  Wortambefg,  790. 

Geometry.  419. 
Gara,  public  achoola,  986, 

RutiNmeum  Gymnaaium,  SS8. 
Garman  language  and  literature, 

Auatria.  87.  Pmaaia,  783, 80^  830. 

Baden,  143.  Wuitemhetg,  68l 

Hanover.  853. 
German  Pedagogy,  Seboola,  and  Teachers,  003,  961, 

Barnard's  publieationa  reapeoting,  004. 

8leiger*a  ContenU  of  catakwua,  990. 
German  achoola,  why  ao  called,  31,  653,  715, 798 

Saxony  in  1580,  547.       Hanover,  935. 

Brunswick,  906.  Prussia,  W  801. 

Bavaria,  159.  Wnitamberg,  653. 

Free  Cities.  71. 
German  Work  Day  schools,  150. 
Germany,  in  1815,  general  view,  15, 

Organization  area,  population,  1867, 743. 

Public  instruction,  summary  and  statistics,  743 
1.  Elementary  schools,  744. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  813. 
8.  Seeondary  schools,  845. 

3.  Superinr  schools  or  universities,  846^ 

4.  Special  schools,  850. 

5.  Hiffher  instruction  in  30  cities,  850. 
Ou  School  Code*— old  and  new,  861. 

GertsncrM>lan  for  Real  school,  00. 
Gesner,  339.  549. 
Gewerbesrhulen,  151,  850. 
Geissen,  Gymnasium,  96^ 

University,  846. 
Gingst.  German  school  at,  375. 
Gim,  Special  and  Higher  schools  for 


Lippe-DetaoU,  306w 
Saxony.  560. 
flaxe-Aitenberg,  571. 
Saxe-Coborg,  507. 
Saxe-Meininganjttl. 
Saxe- Weimar,  IBS. 
Wortemberg,  660. 


Anhalt.  10. 

Austria,  183. 

Baden.  158. 

Bavaria,  176. 

Brunswick,  815. 

Hanover,  833. 

Hesae-Cassel  874. 

Hesse-Da  rmsudt.    . 
Glats,  in  Silesia  Regulations,  870. 
Chitha,  city  schools,  578. 506. 

NoRnai  school.  385,  586,  806. 

Technical  school,  509 

Gymnasium,  595. 

Sunday  *chool,  509. 
Gottincen,  Latin  school,  837, 

Seminarv  for  Secondary  teachers,  SQ8. 945. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Seminary,  846. 

Scientific  Committee  of  Examiiation,  845. 

University.  838,  tM6. 
Governeraes,  first  school  for,  350. 
Gratz,  university.  846. 
Grammar,  methods  of  teaching,  783, 806. 
Greek  language, 

Austria,  87.  Saxony,  543,  658. 

Baden.  143.  Prussia.  497. 

Bavaria,  185.  Wurtembarg,  70^  715. 

Hanover,  1K7,  830,  358. 
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Gniz,  city  tehoolt.  588. 
GriefawnldA,  normal  tcbool,  381, 

Univeraity.  &B4.  846. 
Guild,  of  tmeheri.  735. ' 
Giwtrow,  Khool  ttatiatiet,  315»  318, 

CMthadml  dcbuol,  3J6. 
Gymmitiufik  d«taib  of  oifanization,  fce^ 

Grailei  and  elaasifieatioii,  SSL 

AHministnition  and  tuperrwion.  88,  135, 714. 

Tenrhen.  «ndet,  dntiet,  83,  13^,713^  14& 

Training  and  ■ppotntment,  93,  7S1. 

BHlnriet  and  pentiona,  85. 

Bnbolnra,  admiwlon,  promotioo,  91, 138, 490. 

FeM,  85.  94,  138,  714. 

Diieiplinc,  717. 

LMftm  tablet,  715,  495,  498. 

Hrgiene,  717. 

Gjrmnattir*.  719,  500. 

Learing— «xamiDatlon,  9S,  317, 794, 843* 

Coiifanional,  135. 
Gymnnsium.  ■peoimena  of, 

B.-on«wiok,  217.  Linpa-Detmold,  306b 

CnMol.  '^75.  Tfibinfen,  715. 

CSthen.  19.  Netntnlits,  3S1. 

Denna,  19.  May8aea,nO. 

Hanover,  956.  Scbwerin,  3IS. 

Gf  mnaities,  Hanover,  850. 

Anstria,  54.  Pronia,  488, 500. 

Baden,  145.  Wurtembeif ,  685,  Tia 

Bavaria,  190. 

Halberstadt,  teacbert*  •eminary,  368. 
Hal  >ander,  founder  of  Comments  oo  Joitlnian,  635. 
Half-day  instmetion,  08, 889,  984,  646^  808. 
Halle,  onivenity,  846, 

Franke*!  labora,  300. 

Pedngogie  aeminary,  479. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  745. 
Hamburg,  city  whoola,  731,  740, 859, 

Gymnaiial  academy,  740. 
Hanau,  874. 

Handel,  labors  in  Neiase.  36a 
Hanover,  nity  icbool  statirtics,  858, 

Real  irhool,  157. 
HANOVER,  Kingdom  of,  819, 

Area,  population,  819, 
1.  Primanr  scboob,  391,  888,744. 
8.  Secomfary  schools,  fOi. 

Classical,  848,  850. 

Realistic,  357, 

3.  Superior,  846. 

4.  Special.  850. 
Teachers*  seroinariea,  815. 
Girls*  school.  Blind  Mutes,  833. 

Ramiscb,  cited,  366.  368.  371. 
Haynao,  Baron,  gid  to  schools,  113. 
Head-master,  Oberi»kr0rt  886. 
Health  of  pupils  in, 

Elementary  schools,  767. 

Gvmnasiums,  494. 717. 
Hebrew,  in  Gymnasium,  958, 970, 890^  547. 
Herker.  J.  Julius,  343,  501, 799. 
Hedce-schoois.  837. 

Hetel,  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin,  441. 
Heinirke.  Samuel,  institution  for  deaf-mntaa,  550. 
Heidelberg,  Catacbiam,  304, 

Universitv.  846. 
HelmsUdt  University,  811, 837. 
Helfert,  Von,  40. 
Herder.  John  Gottfried,  307. 

Hermann.  Geo.,  Philosopbioal  seminary,  Laipaie,  551. 
Hess.  Prof,  gymnasial  raform,  70. 
HE8SE-CASSEL,  Ehictorata,  863, 

Area,  population,  government,  863. 
1.  elementary  schools,  965, 744. 
8.  Higher  schools.  883,  845. 

Real  sebooh,  873,  84.t. 

Gymnasiums.  874.  045. 
3.  Snerial  schools.  877, 866. 
HE89E  DARMSTADT,  Grand  Duchy  of,  979, 

Area,  population,  governroeot,  879. 


HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

1.  Primary  or  lower  schools,  881,  744. 

8.  Classical  school  system.  SHU,  8.55. 

3    Real  and  trade  scbiiols,  995,  850. 

4.  Female  sobools.  8U8. 
Heyne,  Christian  G.,  schools  in  GottingSD,  940. 
Higher  Buryber  schools,  503. 845,  859 
High  school.  33,  41. 
High  Consistory,  345. 

Hilburgbousen,  Teachers*  seminary,  607,  611. 
Hildeibeim,  388. 
Historical  development  of    schools,    {Sm  Aostrit, 

Baden,  etc.) 
History  in  Gymasiums.  38, 130,  143,  188,  496. 
H6ch,  iEpinus,  378. 
Hoehegger,  81. 
Hobensollem,  485, 453,  5ia 
Holidays  in, 

Austria,  147.  Hesse,  800.  886. 

Baden,  18a  Saxonv,  556. 

Bavaria,  16a  Bnze-Altenburg,  570. 

Brunswick.  310.  Base -Meiningpn.  600. 

Hanover,  388, 350.  Wurtemberg.  686. 

HoUweg,  minister  of  pnblio  instruction,  417, 

Normal  sohool  rsguiatton,  417. 

Memorial  on  ach<M>l  regulntions,  431. 
HoLSTBiN,  School  system  and  statistics,  643. 
Home  and  ita  surroundings,  lessons  in  Geography,  707. 
Home  preparatioD  of  lesMns,  171,  683. 
Horn-book,  581. 
History  in  common  sohools,  843. 
HUNAART.  83, 107,  113. 190, 

Catholic,  Jewish.  Lutheran  schools.  IIL 

Protestant  schoon  and  influence,  108. 
Hygienic  condition  of  schools,  498.  7U7, 717. 
Hymns,  to  be  memorised,  304, 4ia  483, 

School  movement  of  1848 ;  113. 

Statistics  of  schools,  115, 131. 

Part  of  religious  instruction,  804. 683. 

Regulations  of  Frederioli  U.,  1763 ;  86a 

Idiotic  children,  676,  677. 
nfeld  gymnasium,  837. 
niiteraey, 

Austria,  65.  Prussia,  793. 

Baden,  187.  Wurtembeig,  679. 

Bavaria,  167. 
Inoaroeration,  146,506. 
Industrial  Schools,  131, 103,  550,560. 
Industrial  Schools  in, 

Baden.  1&4.  Pmssia.  58a 

Bavaria,  196,  905.  Saxony.  560. 

Brunswick,  815.  Saze-Altenborg,  571. 

Hanover833.  Saxe^otha.  509. 

Heaw,  970, 877,  387.       Saxe- Weimar,  633. 

Lippe-Sehaumbufg,  307.  Saxe-Meiningen,  090. 

Oldenburs,  331 .  Wurtemberg,  671. 

Industrial  element  in  common  schools. 

Austria,  54.  Bavaria,  170,  196. 

Baden,  131.  Hesse-Cassel,  877. 

Insnruck,  onivenity.  84a 
Infant  Sebools  and  Kindeignrten,  671,  64a 
Informing  of  bupib,  b^  each  other,  687. 
Inspectors  and  Inspection, 

Austria,  44.  Saxony,  553. 

Baden,  137.  8ax»-dotha,  594.  89a 

Bavaria,  168.  Saxe- Weimar,  096. 

Hapover,  8Sa  Wurtemberg,  664. 

Prussia,  753,  87a 
Intermediate  Schools,  13.'S,  380, 609. 
Itinerating  students  and  taaebera,  533. 

J  mitor  in  Gyipnasinm,  473. 
Jena,  university.  846. 
Jesuito  in,  Austria,  38,  67, 60, 

Bavaria,  179.  Prussia,  348. 

Hungary,  107. 
Jewish  Schools  in, 

Austria.  89,  31.  Hesse-Tassel,  371. 

Baden,  134.  L<p|ie-Detmnld.  304. 

Bavaria,  lOa  Prussia,  348, 403,  496. 
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Jewiib  Sehoob,  in, 

Hunfarv,  114.  /     Wiutamberg,  607, 798. 

Jexiuruwiky,  Juaepb,  356. 
loachimaihai  gyinuiitiuiii,  460. 
Joaroey,  ezpeiiw  of  Khuol,  473. 
Joieph  [.,  or  Austria,  tfc*. 
JoMph  II.,  of  Austria,  71, 

Eoucational  work  in  Hungary,  109. 
JflMphioe  Catechism  in  Baden,  1^1. 
Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  HUU,  237. 
Julius,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  schools  as  th«f  won,  833. 
Junker  school,  735. 

Jurisprudence,  faculty  and  praetioe,  847. 
Juliana,  Prijicess  of  Lippe-oohaooibuif ,  307. 
Jos  Patronattts,  863. 

Kamptz.  Von.  443, 

Mandate  of  1»U  ;  443. 
Kav,  Primary  iiilch.Kils  in  Germany,  748, 783. 
Kefloer.  on  Cathoiir  Schools,  432C 
Kiel,  Public  Schools,  646, 

University.  816. 
Kindergarten,  4:i4, 

Attached  to  Seminaries  for  female  taaohen,  887. 

Teachers  must  be  acquainted  with  system,  888. 

Kohler's  in  Gotha.  5U8. 
Kochly,  gymnasial  reform,  564. 
Kinderraann,  29. 
Kleemann.  8l). 

Klumpp.  F.  W.,  and  Real  school,  7ia 
Koninpberr.  university,  846, 

Prolessorship  and  Seminary  of  HistOTy,  480. 
Kortum,  446. 

Krause,  Private  Gymnasium,  563. 
Krunitx,  Village  9chiHi\,  363. 
Kreise,  or  Circle  government,  S5b 
Kurmark,  neglect  of  schoob,  345,  438. 

Normal  school  in  1748  :  343. 
Krassuw,  Count,  School  of  Pomeraoia,  378, 

Change  produced  by  Prussia,  380. 

Lancasterian  system  in  Germanv,  760. 
Land  proprietors,  duty  to  schools,  760. 
Lang,  J.  F.  Plan  of  reform,  73. 
Language  and  Grammar,  774, 806, 

Prussian  Regulation,  806. 
Language  used  in  instruction,  53. 

AusUia,  53, 77,  81,  H8,  101.  885 
Languages,  time  and  method,  to, 

Englith.253,  356,  717. 

German,  87.  103. 185,  353,  390,  496,  502. 

French,  139. 143,  150,  353.  496, 71& 

Greek,  86.  139,  183.  353,  497, 715. 

Hebrew,  853.391,  715. 

Latin,  86, 139,  185, 361,  381, 488,  503, 715. 
Latin  conversation,  336. 
Latin  Grammar  versits  literatnre,  77. 
Latin  in  Gymnasiums, 

Austria,  86.  Baden.  140. 

Bavaria,  186.  Hanover,  839. 

Wnrtemburg,709,  715.   Prussia,  496. 
Latin  in  Real  Schools, 

Austria.  107.  Prussia,  503. 

Latin  Schools,  of  the  16th  Century.  336,709, 

Wurtemherr,  709,  711.    Bavaria,  18L 

Hanover,  2X. 
LAtrsifBURO.  Duchy  of,  645. 
Lnw  and  Jurisprudence,  830. 
Leibnits,  548. 

LKicBTKNUTBiif,  Princifiality  of,  301. 
Leipsir,  533.  540,  846,  K)9, 

St.  Thomas  Singin?  School,  538. 

University  1409 ;  5.33,  547, 846. 

Professorship  of  Pedagogy  in  1815,  551. 

First  Real  School  in  Saxony,  551,  550. 
Lemgo,  Gymnasium,  306. 
Leopold  It.  and  School  Reform,  73. 
Lesson,  plans  of  Classical  Gymnasium,  54,  96^  185, 

356,  37U.  496,  553,  396,  643,  715. 
Lesson,  plans  of  RenI  School  and  Real  Gvmnasiams, 
196,  257, 395,  503,  G44,  730. 


Liberty  of  Instraetton.  808. 
Liberty  of  religious  traiiMOg,  30. 
Libraries  in  Gymnasiums,  145, 710i> 
Life-insnranco  for  teachers,  319. 
LIMBUR6,  DuehyoT.  30a 
UPPE-DETMOU),  Priocipalitj  o^  303, 300^ 

Area,  Popalation,  303. 
1.  Primary  Schools,  303. 
8.  Soeondarf  Schools,  30& 
LIFPE-aCHAUMBURG. 

Primary  schools,  leaehefs'  seasioary,  307. 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  school,  307. 

Boiffaer  seho.il — Female  High  school,  307. 
Littorale,  statistics  and  schools,  S3,  eSL 
Limitation  of  subjects  in  Common  Schools,  006 
Litunies  for  Schools,  104, 808,  899. 
Local  authorities  in  school  administmtioB, 


Meehleoboff .  31L 
Nassau.  »£* 
Oldenboic,  387. 
Prussia,  753. 
Saz»Gotha,  587, 8Bi 
Wartembeig,  005. 


Austria,  893. 

Baden,  197. 

Bavaria,  161. 

Hanover,  338. 

Hesse-Dannstadt,  883. 

HessoXJaosei.  300. 
Lombardy,  35,61.  05 
Lorinaer,  Health  in  Gymnasia,  494 
Louisa,  Claeeo  of  Prussia,  360. 
Lubeck,  School  System,  738,  740, 

Oatharioeum  Gymnasium  and  Real  Sebod,  740L 
Ladwigskist,  Deaf-mute  School,  314. 
Lather,  Martin,  575,  681. 685. 
Lather's  Catechism,  541/791, 804^800, 

InOneaee  on  Schools,  836. 535,  TOOL 
Lvthermo  High  Consistory,  348. 
LUXEMBURG,  Duchy  of,  308^ 

Public  Instruction,  306. 
Lyceum,  137, 181. 

Madebach,  Jacob,  in  Frankfort,  7351. 
Mad|ebufg,369,850, 

iDOuence  on  School  Refiwm.  30BL 

Order  of  Visitation,  463. 
Ma^ars,  107,  110. 
Major.  CHBorge,  Epitome,  544. 
Management  of  Schools,  439,  577. 
Blann,  Horace,  756, 

Account  of  Schools  of  Prussia,  778. 

ProssiaD  teaohers  and  their  training.  893. 
Mannheim,  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  150. 
Manorial  Schools,  319. 
Marburg,  university,  846. 
Maria  Institute  at  Gotha,  597. 
Maria  Theresa,  36,  30,  69, 

General  Law  of  Schools  of  Austria,  870. 
Marine  Schools,  586, 

Marks,  system  of,  in  examination,  098, 165. 
Martini,  Gymnasium  reform  in  Austria,  38;  78. 
Marx,  Gratian,  System  for  Austria,  71. 
Massow,  Minister  of  Education,  354,  356 

Plan  of  School  Reform,  355. 

Schools  of  Pomerania,  350. 
Maturity  examination,  405.  734,  843, 

Austria,  98.  Prussia.  843. 

Meeklenbui];,  317.  Wurtambeif,  781 

Mathematios  id  Gymnasium, 

Austria,  88. 

Baden^  144. 

Bavaria,  185. 

Prussia,  497. 
Mathematics,  professors  of,  246,  848, 

Eariy  introduction.  534. 
Manrioe,  Elector  of  Saxony,  539. 
Mayenoe,  396, 

Mechanics  School  in  1751 ;  06. 
MECKLENBURG,  Duchy  of,  309, 

1.  Schwerin,  309,  3ia 

2.  Strelitz,  318. 
Medicine,  Faculty  of,  846,  849. 
Meierotto,  437. 

Meiningen^  city  Schools,  634,  855, 

Gymnasium,  of  1544 ;  633. 
Meissen,  Cathedral  and  Royal  School,  531,  SSL 
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IfelanehthoD, 

Book  of  ViiitatioTM,  535. 

FUo  of  Behtioh  in  15S8 ;  536. 

GmmflMr  and  tither  text-txM>ks,  541. 
Bkmoruing  Pialmv  %ad  Seriptura,  417, 481, 

Bavaria.  16d. 

Prania.aU4. 

Woftemben,  655. 
Mamofy.  oTeruiicdeniDf,  418> 
Sfenam  canonam,  37o. 
UmnoK,  iuaeph,  37.,. 

MflUiods  oriiwtrueti^V  439, 557,  577, 588, 716. 
llieylli»,735. 

llikaga,  for  teaehera  on  School  Tfate,  473. 
Middte8efaooli,3S».35». 
Migatnt,  Arehbishop,  68. 
SfiHUfy  Froniiar  ia  Ainiria,  23.  3S.  46.  68. 
MiliUry  lyitefii  and  tcfaoola,  563, 586, 834. 
Mining,  sehoob  o^  858. 
Minirtrtfn  eharg«d  with  tnperriaioB  of  lehook, 

Commeroe  and  public  works,  156. 

Bdneation  and  medical  afiain,  411. 

blariur,  137, 367. 

Eeeletiaatical  affain,  162. 

Wonhip;  88.  838. 

Poblie  instructi'in,  168,  944. 

Diatribution  of  Kbools  in  Anttria,  88. 

Diagmn  of  arrnngement  in  Bavaria,  156. 
Minirtry  of  Pablic  Inttruotion,  * 

AoMria.  38.  HeMo-Damifltadt,  883. 

lUdflti.  137.  ProMia,  356,  361,  411. 

Bavaria,  163,  &ixod7,551. 

Hanover,  844.  Wactembaif ,  664, 704. 

Ilioon,  panishment  of,  688, 

Pueat,688. 

Polieeman,  688.^  • 

Teacher,  688.    "^ 
Miiabeau,  cited,  331. 
Mirow,  teachers*  Seminnry,  338. 
Mijcod  Schools  as  to  confevions,  100, 1S8,  460, 753, 

Exnerienee  in  Bilesin,  8U0. 
Mbud  Schools  as  tn  8ex,  40. 
Model  or  Normal  Schiiots  io  Anttria,  88^  41, 887. 
Modem  Language,  886. 
Moaiton  io  Prussian  schools,  761. 
Mother  Tongue,  see  Native  Langnaga. 
Monthly  record  book,  313.  330 
Morality  in  Austrian  tJchools,  71. 
Moravia,  33,  61, 95. 
Moravian  brethren,  550,  507. 
Moras,  Samuel  F.,  551. 
Mnuntaio-blessing  in  Saxony,  531, 
Motives  to  study  and  work,  JK)0. 
Mnnicb,  Schoob.  850, 

University,  846. 
Mmster,  Schools,  850, 

Univefsitv,646. 
Mfihler,  Ministry  of  Public  lostractioo,  447. 
Mnaic,  Instractioo  in  Elementary  Schools, 

Austria,  34.  Prassia,  798, 808. 

Baden.  130.  Saxony,  544. 

Bavana,  170.  Wurtembeig,  685. 

Hanover,  830. 356. 
Moaie  in  Normal  School,  604, 806. 
Mnsic  in  Gymnasia,  004. 
Moaie  in  Seal  School,  730. 
Myeooius,  P..  574,  505,  715. 

Gymnasium,  at  Gotha,  505. 

Nagali,  MeOiod  of  teaching  singing,  657,  685. 
NAStAV,  Duchy  nf,  333, 

Poblie  Instructiun — historical,  383. 

Obligatory  attendance  in  1634  ;  333. 

Teacher*'^ Seminary  in  1734  ;  334. 
1.  Elementary  Schools.  334. 

Parental  and  communal  obligations,  334. 
3.  Secondary  Education,  395. 

Pedagogium--Gymna«ium,  336. 
Nations,  division  of  students  into,  535^ 

Merged  ia  Faculties,  535. 
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Native  Language,  how  taught,  177,  , 

Austria,  t^. 

Baden,  130, 130. 143. 150. 

Bavaria,  IHO,  177, 185,  188,  !«. 

HanoTer,  353.  856. 

Hesse,  575,  393. 

Mecklenburg,  381.  , 

Oldenbufg,  339. 

Prussia,  364, 434, 495, 778. 

Saxony,  547,  55:2. 
National'  bulidays  observed,  443. 
Nationality,  Austria,  35,  43,  95. 
Nationality  of  Germany,  36 J, 

Austria,  35,  43,  95.  Prussia,  365. 

Nature,  oomnson  pheaomena.  789.  ] 

Natural  Histiiry, 

Auitria,  89.  Prussia,  780. 

Baden,  144.  Saxony,  551 

NavaJ  Scho  ils, 

Mecklenburg,  314. 
Navigation  Scho<4s  314, 331, 857. 
Neander,  337. 
Needle  work,  339, 

Austria*  54, 886.  Prussia,  438. 

Baden,  131.  Saxe-Gotha,  589. 

Neglected  Children,  School  fur. 

Saxe-Meiniiigen  630.      Baaen,  153. 
Neukloster,  Teachers*  Seminary,  314. 
Neumark,  344. 
Newspapers,  80. 
Niavis  (Schneevogel),  534. 
NIcolovins,  440,  448. 
Niemeyer,  309,  437. 
Nitsscb,  Pruf.  630. 
Noooe,  Dr.  Ludwick,  606, 

Labors  in  HiMburghauaeo,  606. 

Extraordinary,  or  Special  course  for  teaeheit,  607. 
Normal,  meaning  of,  in  Austria,  41, 880, 

Established  by  Frederick  11.  860. 
Normal  Schools,  for  elementary  taacbert, 

Number  and  Statistics,  814. 

Historical.  108.  338,  330. 860. 

Authorities  in  administratinn,  173. 

Condition  and  mode  of  admission.  165,  603. 

Subjects,  course  of  studies,  887. 

Examinntiuns,  165,  603. 

Model  Scbiiol,  60S. 

Teachers,  691. 

Practice  School,  887. 
Normal  School  System  In  Prussia,  810. 
Notaries,  435. 

Nnrlincen,  Normal  School,  601. 
Nuremberg.  School  system,  170,  800, 

Agricultural  department,  196. 

Official  position  of  Teachers,  147. 
Object  LesM>ns,  579,  500. 
Object  Teaching,  54. 
Observation,  habit  of,  500, 768. 
Observatores  morum,  or  Street  Monitors,  546. 
Obligatory  school  attendance,  609, 656,  663,  703, 

Dnte  of  introduction  809,  383,  381,  319,  861,  883. 

ResulU  io  Prussia,  38i. 

Legal  limit,  661,  703. 
OLDBNBDRa,  Graod  Duchy  of,  337, 

Public  Instruction,  337. 
1.  Elementarv  Schools,  397, 744. 

Supreme  Pchooi  Board,  337. 

Parental  Communal  Duties,  337. 

Programme  of  School  of  one  and  two  classes,  388. 

Middle  Schools,  Higher,  Burgher,  Private,  lofiuit,  ~' 
8.  Secondary  Schools,  330,  845. 

Gymnasinm  of  Oldenburg,  Vechta,  330. 
3.  Professitmal  and  Special  Schools,  3B1,  850. 

Navigation  Schwtl,  Teachen*  Seminary,  331, 
Olivier  of  Dessau,  350. 
Optional  Studies,  104. 
Opening  School  with  Prayer,  683, 864, 

Discussion  respecting,  802. 
Oral  Examination,  479. 
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Orrlmn|t,  care  of,  taught,  54. 
Ordinanus,  or  olaat  teaelMr,  S46,  563 
OtDi«bruok,  Cathedral  Scli»il,  1N8. 
Oral  aKarciae*  in  laiigua^,  87,  130 
Offan  playing  for  laaeben,  OM 
OcganiiU,  ■•  teaehen,  3U1. 
Orohan*  of  teaohen, 

AiMtria,  51,  85.  Maeklenbon;  317. 

Baden.  135.  Phmta.  438. 

Bavaria,  175.  BebleMri^.  048. 

Bruii««riek,  SIS.  9azoo-PriaeiDditiM,S60, 

Hanover,  23^  6J6.  OX),  (OO. 

HeHe,  864, 9SB.  •Wortembcrif ,  701. 

Lippe-Detinold,  336i  

Oinhant'  Atyluim,  918, 833, 987,  509^  890,  833,874, 

Bpeeial  Judim  for,  153,  908, 
Oat  of  Scho(M  hoar*  aod  premitei,  popili^  18B,  140^ 

171, 886,  688. 
Outside  Occupation  for  the  Teaeber.  SSL  800^  881. 
Overfaerg,  Normal  School  at  MuiMter,  38a. 
Over-fovoraiof  in  Germaoy,  8]0l  * 

rid^ofik,  837,  84L 

Paraatnl  rixhts  and  daties.  381,  749,  887,  808^ 

Law  of  Saze-Coburg^Gotha,  805. 

Fined  f  >r  negleot  a*  to  atteoidanoa,  898. 

La«r»  of  Austria,  897. 
Parental  rights  and  duties  as  to 

Attendance  of  children  at  school,  49;  188, 897,  867, 
06. 

Reli»ious  instraction  of  ehihheo,  89S. 

Privnte,  or  family  instraction,  808. 

Interference  witb,  or  abase  of  taacben,  8D8k 

Labor  of  children.  131, 887. 

Appeal  to  committees,  808. 

Pnvment  of  fees,  898,  608. 

Behavior  and  offtnies  oot  of  school,  88& 

Text-books  and  aids  of  instractioo,  37,  887. 
Parish  in  School  organisation. 

Austria,  35,  48.  OMenbnrg,  398. 

Bwlen,  J84.  135.  Prussia,  fSst,  700. 

BnvHris,  161.  Sucony,  551. 

Hesse- Darmstadt,  SI88.     Saxon  Prioetpalitiei,  898. 

Hanover,  330.  Wurlemberf,  70& 

Mecklenburg,  311,  310. 
Particular  Sch«iols.  548. 
Pasturage  fur  cow  of  teacher,  390,  378. 
Pattisoii,  Mark,  Report  on  German  Sohoob,  706^ 

Substance  of  Prussian  Regulations,  837. 
Payments  in  kind,  878;  807. 
Pednf  o7><^al  Seminaries  and  Piofesson,  848, 

Ber  in.  487  Magdeburg,  480. 

Breslau,  488.  Stettin,  488. 

Guttingon ,  345^  Vieana,  75, 08. 

Hal«,480. 
Pedagtigium,  137,  395, 480. 
Penmanship.  807,  784, 841, 

PredericK  II.,  regulations,  878L 
Penslom  for  teaeber, 

Anhalt,  80.  Meeklenbarg,  317. 

A ttstria,  51  Prussia,  410, 431,  474. 

Baden,  133.  Baxonv,  554. 

Bavaria,  I?.?.  Saxe-Altenborg,  560L 

Hanover,  333.  Saze-Oobnig,  808 

Brunswick,  815.  Saxe-Meiningen,  015. 

Hesse-Osssel,  864.  SUce-Weimar,  830. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  885.     Warteoiberg,  711. 

liippe-Detmold,  305. 
Perceptive  faculties,  end  and  OMOsafV  of  infant  cul- 
ture, SOI. 
Periwiioals,  School,  880^  830, 
PestnloKzi,  367.  37U. 

Ruval  tribute  to  his  prineiplBs,  384. 

Official  reaction  against.  387, 857. 

Religious  teaching,  808. 
PasTaloszianism  in  Germany,  358,  380,804, 

Wurtetnberg,  657 
Peter  Von  Dresden,  533. 
Phi'olog^,  instruction  in,  470  848. 
Phil'ilogica  Seminaries.  848, 

Berlin,  484.  Konlngsbecs.  «& 


Hanover,  JSBl 
Praasia,  808, 884. 
Waicembeif,  889; 


Philological  Seninariet, 

Heidelberg,  149.  Tfiblnfen, 

Philosophy,  in  Gjmoasiam, 

Ausuia,80.  Bavaria,  180. 

Baden.  145.  Prossio,  40& 

Philosophical  e lessee  and  schoola, 

Austria,  75, 77, 78»  ill. 

Badeo,  145. 
Physics  in  Gymnasiums,  Austria,  80. 
Piarists,  80. 08,  71, 100. 
Plan  uf  Sessions,  130. 
Phiygroand  to  School,  758.  , 
PluUrch,  Instruction  of  ikm,  load  in  1560;  547. 
Poland,  Sohuols  ia,  449,  870. 

Language  in  schools,  4S0l 
Polytechnic  Schools,  197, 653; 
Ponerania,  371,  4S9. 
Pusen,  PMvinoe.  300.  449. 
Potsdam,  Schoob,  8S0. 
Praetiee,  Sehool  of,  887. 
Prayer  in  School, 

Austria,  130. 

Baden,  130. 

Bavaria.  171. 
Praparanden,  180. 813,  641. 
Poor  parents,  to  be  helped.  888. 
Poor  childccn,  separate  scbooL  186. 

How  wipplied  with  books,  ai4. 
Poor  students,  546, 080. 
Prague,  school,  850, 

University,  840 
Preceptor,  781, 

Temporarily  eraplbycd  taneher  in  Tlioriogia, 
Prepariti,  34. 

Primary  Instraction,  limits  to,  706, 606L 
Primary  Schoob  in  Anhalt,  17, 80^744, 

Austria,  86, 744. 

Baden,  183.  744. 

Bavaria,  158,744 

Brans  wick,  810. 744. 

Free  Cities.  744. 

Hanover,  881,  744. 

Heaw-Cassel.  805, 744. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  88L  744. 

LeiehtensteJn,  309. 744. 

Lippe-Detmold,  303. 744. 

Lippe-Shaumbarg.  307,  744. 

Luzembuig  and  Limhorg.  308. 744. 

Meeklenburr^hwerin.310,  744. 

Meeklenbaig  Straiitx,  318, 744. 

Nassau,  394,  744. 

Oldenburg.  387. 744. 

Prussia,  £15,  744, 708L 

Reass,  S27, 744. 

Saxony.  554, 744. 

Saxon-Principalities,  565, 744. 

Saxa-AItanbufg.  587,  744. 

Saxe-Coburg-^Gotfaa,  573,  744. 

Saxo-Meiningen,  008, 744. 

Saie- Weimar,  897, 744, 

Schleswig-Hobtein,  840, 744. 

Schwarxburi^RudoIstadt,  840,  744. 

Shwarx-Sonderhausan,  850^  744. 

WaMeck,  051,  744. 

Waftemberg.053,744. 
Prineipia  Regulative,  340, 

Provisions  res|ie«ting  sebooli,  310. 
Printing,  534. 
P)rintxBn,430. 

Privileges  of  gymnasial  students,  50Qb, 
Professor,  title  of,  471. 
Prasaia,  Duchf  oC  333. 
PRUSSIA,  Kingdom  of. 

Area,  Population,  HMoty,  333. 

PubNc  Instraction.  335,  489.  744. 
1.  Pn'mary  Schools,  335. 

Historical  develnnment  by  KJ|B8|  335. 

Development  by  Provinces,  306. 

Schools  as  they  were,  389, 833. 

SUtistical,  Results  in  1810. 1861;  484,7441 
8.  Seoondary  8cbo«is,  435. 
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PRUPfflA. 

DairdopoMnt  of  Adminirtnlion,  433^ 

PrariDeial  Pragreit,  447'. 

Local  AdninMUfttion,  460. 

fluminary  of  Sehool  Orgnnintfon,  40S. 

TeaebetB,  Appointment.  1  i.ertor.  4iE3,  SfiSL 

ProftHioiw,  Title,  Gradei,  t^aiaries,  490 

Bxaminaiioo  ofTeachen,  474. 

Seaunaries  for  leeoadary  Khool  teacben,  481. 

fimdies,  eoone,  method*,  403. 

Real  Behooli,  and  HsKlier  Burgher  Bchoob,  901,  S8S. 

Review,  ehronolofncal  and  nrovineiaL  906. 
3.Bnbjeet«,   eonnei  and    metbodi  of  Primarr 

Schools,  745. 
4.  Teaehen  and  their  trainiiur,  810. 
5w  Univertitiet,  9Ee,  840. 
ft.  Special  eehoola,  590,  856. 
Private  Imtnictiun  and  Schools  In, 

Austria.  08.  96t  8BL       Saxony,  559. 

Badeo,  145.  Baxe-Coborg,  806. 

Bavaria,  181.  Wurtembeif,  794. 

Prussia,  SOT,  757. 
Prises,  171,  191, 903, 717. 
Prafrarones,  gyrooasiai,  exehanse  of,  5Q6L 
Programme  for  seboots  in  Saxe-OoCha  968. 
PreoMiioa  from  class,  91. 
Prof7mDasiiim,947,  516, 816, 845. 
PnCestant  basis  of  Schools.  65.  7Q,  110,  TOO. 
Pratestant  Sebool  authorities,  MO. 
Ploviacial  or  District  t^^cfaool  authorities, 

Aastria,45,83,07,809.    Prussia,  753. 

Baden,  197.  Baxony,  864. 

Bavaria.  163.  Saxe-Cobuiv,  901. 

Hesse,  967, 983L  Wurteroborc.  665. 

Pnblie  Schools  defined.  909,  495.  885,  m. 
Puflbodorf,  Samuel,  54& 


PooWiaient,  mode  of, 
Austria,  56. 
Baden,  190, 146. 
Bavaria,  171. 


Prussia,  905w 
Saxe^otha,  580. 
Wurtemben,  687. 

Mishasent,  barbaroua.  nrohibtted.  17],  506, 546, 600. 

Corporal,  rostmioed,  1»,  998, 390.  600. 

J 

Ooadrivinra,  531. 

daalitieB,  inherent  of  a  good  teacher,  300, 383. 
Qoalifleations  of  teaehera  acqoiied,  383. 
OoiBtilian,  textrbook  in  Pedagogy  in  1980,  546. 

RabeteiUjidan  of  mechanics'  school  1751, 96. 

Rank  of  Teaeheni  in  civil  service,  793. 

Rank  in  clam,  506^  717. 

Ratieh,  57& 

Ratio  Edoeationis,  100. 

Ratio  Studiorom,  67. 

Ralasbmg,  Principal  itv  of,  390. 

Rauooer,  minister  of  education,  446, 

Rcgnlatiotts  of  1854.  416. 
Reader  in  Prussian  Schools,  419, 806, 

Wurtemberg,  683. 
Reading,  method  of  teaching,  900,  760,  770. 
Real  Ownroerctal  Adademy  at  Vienna,  98. 
Real  Schools,  Systeon  of, 

Aahalt,  10 


AiMiria,0& 
B«leii.l40. 
Bavaria,  103. 
Brunswick,  917. 
FMe  Cities,  740. 
Hanover,  947, 957. 
Hessa  CasscI,  979. 
Heme-Darmsudt,  905. 


Nassau,  396. 
Oldenburg,  30. 
Prussia,  Al,  599. 
Reuas,  998. 
Saxonv.  551, 596. 
Saxe-Altenburg. 
Saxe-Cobunr.  SiO. 
Saxe-Meiningen,  695^ 
Saxe-Weimar,  639. 
Schleswiff-Hol..  644,647. 
Sch%rarxburg,  690. 


Lippe-Detmold,  306. 
Ituxemborg,  30&  ..-.>..  w..  •.«»•., 

]iecklnb*g-Shwerin,318.  Waldeck,  699. 
MeeklenbVBtielitx:849.  Wurtemburg,  7I& 
Real  Schools,  features  of, 
Grades,  101,  149. 
Administration,  101, 150,  71& 
Teaehen,  grades,  duties,  109,  719. 
Studies,  109,  104.  140,  190,  909,  710. 
Admiasbo,  104, 190, 590. 


Real  Schools,  fbaturas  ol^ 

Discipline,  104. 

Examination,  164. 

Graduation.  104,  794. 

Expenses,  105,  149,  798. 

Statistics,  101,  726,845. 

Libraries,  104. 

Practical  work,  105. 

Diiecton,  190. 

Central  Studv.  719. 

Rank  of  teaonecs,  794. 
Rector,  or  director,  84, 148, 994,  396, 466,  713. 
Rector  Scho«ils,  90. 999,  305. 
Referee,  in  Auatrian  School  Board,  34. 
Reformation  of  16th  Century,  and  Schools,  663,  700. 
Regencies  in  Prussian  Ornnisation,  515. 
Register,  or  official  list  of  chiUren,  863, 873 
Regularity  of  attendance,  55, 380. 
RegukOiv,  Prussian,  of  1854,  809. 
Real  Gymnasium,  examples  of, 

Coburg,  600.  SaalfeM,  095. 

Gotha.  906.  Schleswig,  644 

Leipsic,  590.  Stuttgard,  790. 

Maoheim,  151.  'Hibingen,  790. 

Meininfsn,  095.  Weimar,  (S34. 

Re'igioos  Instruction. 

Austria.  34, 38, 80, 80,     Oldenbarg,  398. 
109, 885.  Prussia,  496,  770, 791,  708, 

Baden,  130, 139.  809. 

Bavaria,  68,  171  Saxe-Altenbuig^JOl. 

Brunswick,  900.  Saxe-Coburg,  009. 

Free  Cities,  737.  Saxe-Mein ingen,  619 

Hanover,  990.  Saxony.  545.  599. 

Hesse^assei,  970.  Saxe-Weimar,  631. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  901.     Schleswig-Hofsteio,  643. 

MecklenbVrStrelitz,  338.  Schwaxburg,  090. 

Nassau,  3».  Wurtemberg,  689, 770. 

Religious  life  and  the  School,  167. 
Repetition  School,  66,  648,  67a  679.  889. 
Rescue  Institutions,  903,916,  993, 977. 
Retirement  of  teachers  of  Gymnasium,  85, 473. 
REU68,  Principality  of,  area,  popuktioo,  998, 

Public  Instruction,  990. 
Reviews  of  lessons.  767. 
Reyher,  Andrew,  577. 
Rhenish  Provinces,  384, 495,  490. 
Rich  and  poor  educated  together,  166. 
Riese,  Adam,  540. 
Ritter  Academy,  938. 
Roehow,  657.  865, 

Children's  Friend,  655. 

Examples  of  improved  schools,  390. 
Rod,  in  discipline,  987,980. 
Roman  Catholics.  107, 49e,  899, 

Relations  to  Schools  in  Prussia,  346,  380, 800. 
Romer,  Martin,  935. 
Rostock,  Schoob  890, 

University,  846. 
Role  learning,  909, 800. 
Rotteohann^Connt,  39, 100, 

Board  of  Educational  Refcnn,  33. 

Gymnasium  Reform,  73. 

Real  dehoc»ls  and  Instruction,  98. 
Royal  Schools  in  Saxony,  546. 
Rural  Districts,  363, 604,  680. 

SaalMd,  Lyceum  and  real  schools,  <B1,  695. 
Sacristan,  relations  to  schools,  378,  575,  608, 861. 
Sagau,  Normal  School  of  Felbiger,  347.  860, 874. 
Seat  of  Catholic  School  reform,  347. 
Salzburg,  93,  61.  x 

Salaries  in, 

Baden,  133.  Prussia.  499. 

Bava/ia,  175.  Saze-Coburg,  903. 

Hanover,  990  Wurtemberg,  698. 

Salaries,  insufficient.  389. 
Salzman  Institute  at  Schepfbntha).  907. 
Satunlav.  half  or  entire  holiday,  146, 

Cntechism-day,  949. 
SAXONY, 

Area, 


>N  Y,  Kin^om  of.  531, 564, 
I,  population,  history,  530. 
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SAXONT. 

Hiftorieal  davelopnMntof  Edaeatioo,  S90. 
Convent  and  Ciithedral  icboula,  531. 
School  plfin  of  l&-i8,  SatL 
Bch<ioI  Order  of  the  Blectonte  1560,  540. 
Btndiet,  discipline,  book^  546, 
1.  Common  Schoole,  5M,  744. 

8.  Secondary  icboolt,  54B.  M3. 

3.  Superior  school,  5(8;  840i. 

4.  Special  school,  850. 
8AXON-PRINCIPAL1TIBS,  aUtUtio,  565. 
Altbnburo,  area  population,  567, 

Historical  development,  567. 
1.  Behoob  for  Vounf  children,  568. 

5.  Common  schools  and  taacbeia,  509. 

3.  Classical  fymnastom,  573. 

4.  Supplementary,  571. 
CoBCRO-uoTBA.  area,  population,  573, 

1.  Elementary  schools,  573, 588,  000,894. 
Historical,  Myconiua,  Duke  Enest,  575,000, 

5.  Higher  schools,  505. 
Gymnasium,  Ernestinnm,  500. 

Real  school— Schiieprentha I — ^Dietendorfbr,  507. 

Maria  Institute— Girls*  Hifh  School,  500. 
3.  Special  school  for  teachers,  architects,  etc,  500. 
MBimicaBif.  area,  etc.,  005, 

1.  ElemenUry  system,  005, 006b 
S.  High  schools,  031. 
Wbihar.  area,  population,  087, 
1.  Elementary  scboitls,  096. 
S.  Higher  schools,  63i. 
Bchirmer,  in  Frankfort,  736. 
ScBLBSwio,  Duchy  of,  635. 
Behleis,  early  school  in,  587, 

Rutheneum  Gymnasium,  588. 

Teaehen'  Seminary,  588. 
flCHLESWlGHOLSTEIN,  Province  of  PmiiiB,  635, 

Historical  development  of  Schooh,  636. 

Organisation  and  condition  of  syslem,  640 
1.  Elementary  schools,  640. 
S.  Secondary  Schools,  61^ 
3.  Real  School,  644. 
Scbmid*s  method  of  drawing.  364.  777. 
Schmid's  PSdagogich  Encydopldie,  3, 

Articles  based  on.  17,  135,  150,  907.  S19,  904,  981, 
310.  327,  333,  567. 731. 
Schnepfenlhal,  Saixmans  [lutiUite,  507. 
ScbolastieuB,  531,  734. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  51, 190, 168^  948, 505. 
Schoningen,  public  schools,  819. 
School  Apprentices,  160. 
School  Architecture,  46, 100,  610, 706. 
School  Attendance.    (Se«  Attendance.) 
Bchitol  Committee,  195,753. 
School  Codes,  861.    [Sfee  Cod«.) 
School  CoDeginm,  443,  641. 
School  Diary,  171, 800. 
School  Discourses,  863. 
School  Government.  54,  134, 171,  000, 704. 
School  Libraries,  53. 
School-house,  laws  respecting, 

Expenditures  on,  380. 

Fraderick  XL,  3^^870. 

Maria  Theresa,  870. 
School  Management,  837. 
School  Manual  of  Ernest,  581. 
School  Methods,  577. 
School  Order  for  Chemnits,  1547 ;  540. 
School  Plan,  536.    (iOm  Plan  of  SUidiet.) 
School  Register.  863. 
Schubert,  Ferdinand,  40. 
SchulplorU,  504. 
BchocRmann,  441. 
Schulse,  Dr.  John,  441,  477. 
Schuize,  G.  of  Saxonv,  554. 
8CH  WARZBURG,  I^rinoipalitv.  649, 

Araa^  population,  division,  640. 

Publio  Instniction,  649. 
1.  Rudolstadt,  649. 

9.  Sondershausen,  650. 
Schwerin,  gymnasium,  315. 


SeripCnre,  Seleetioos  rrom,  to  be  mrainriiej^  410 
Secondary  Instnietion.  defined.  I3S,  TOOL 
Secondnry  schools  in  GermaBv,  843^ 

Statistics,  646.    (Sm  Austria,  fcc.) 
SecUrian  Schools.    (See  CoofessiooaL) 
Sectarian  Instruction,  701.  800. 
Secular  Schools,  800, 801. 
Seniler.  Charles,  and  Real  Schools,  50L 
Senses,  training  of,  778. 
Serfdom,  and  Schools,  95,  368. 
Sexes,  separation  of,  9S0,  304.  38& 
Seven  Years  War,  540. 
9eebeck,  Prof.,  plan  of  gymnasinni^  6B3L 
Sewing  and  knitting  selmol,  305b 
SchrOtter,  356. 

Shepherd  Schools,  to  Lippe-DBtanold,  304. 
Siokoeas  nf  Teacher,  473. 
Siher,  Adam,  Nomendatura,  541. 
Silk  Culture,  353. 
Silesia,  in  Austria,  93.  61. 
Siiesia,  in  Prussia,  368,  498, 

Renilatioos  for  Catholic  Scboob,  609. 
Simultaneous  method,  810. 
Singing  in  Conaioa  Schools, 

Austria,  31,  54.  Hanover,  956. 

Bavaria,  I7a  Prussia,  375, 808L 

Baden,  130, 145.  Base-Gotlio,  501. 

Wurtemberg,  685. 
Singing  Associations,  364, 606. 
Sisters,  teaching  orders  oi^  176^  933. 
S'avonia,  93,  61. 

Slate  and  Pencil, early  oes of,779. 
Schneider,  founder  of  Rescue  House,  OML 
SpelUni;,  169,  683,  806, 

Prussian  RsfulatioM  of  1783 ;  87L 
Special  Scboob  in  Germany,  850. 
Spendoo,  in  Austria,  34. 
Spener,  Jacob,  548. 
St.  Michneh  Sunday,  Diseoorse,  BB^ 

Collections  to  be  taken  un,8fl8. 
Strabond,  early  schools  in,  379, 

Regulations  for,  379,  371 
State  and  Schools,  97, 743,  TOO,  899. 
State  authorities,  in  Public  Instructioa, 

Austria,  809.  HesM  ~ 

BadenTm.  Prussia,  411, 790^ 

Bavaria.  163.  Sazooy,  551. 

Brunswick,  906.  Baxe-Oobnig .  901. 

Hanover,  908.  Wurtambun.  664, 769L 

Statistics  of  Schook  generally,  744, 846,  OHlL 
Steiger,  E^  German  Pedagogy,  004. 
Stein,  School  Policy  for  Prussia,  361. 
Steinmetz.  338, 362, 

Labors  inbefaalf  of  Normal  School,  339. 
Stenography,  regular  itady  in  Gymnasiun,  500^ 

Real  schools,  104. 
Stephens.  Prof.  L.,  on  Normal  acboob,  83& 
Stettin,  School  policy,  361, 850. 
StiehU  Frederick,  416,  499, 

Needlework  in  girls*  schools,  499. 

Author  of  Prussian  Regulations  of  1854, 416. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  745. 
Strehl,John,4a 
Sturm,  John,  937. 
Stuttgardt  schools,  8S9, 

Burgher  School,  791. 

Pedagogium,  710. 

Real  Grmnasium,  790. 
Styria,  93, 61. 
Subjects  of  Elementary  Instruction,  745,  787, 

Too  many  and  too  diffuse,  158, 706. 

Necessity  of  limitation  and  concentration,  806. 
Subjects  of  Secondary  Instruction,  85,  139,  185^ 

499.715. 

SubjecU  of  Real  School  Instruction,  973, 501,  790. 
Bummer  Schools,  969, 985. 
Sunday  Schools  and  Lessons,  161, 670,869, 

Austria,  105.  Hanover,  999. 

Baden.  131.  Heaw-Cassel,  970. 

Bavaria,  161.  Prussia,  357, 9SL 

Superannuated  Teacben,  93^  305, 809. 
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itsndenet, 
S€0  atau  AnllioritiM,  Prawmeial,  MiaUeipaL} 
BupsfintendenU  oTChureb.  807. 
SappleoMoUrT  Sohook  ami  liutractioo,  633. 
BQppoit  of  Seoook 


Pninia,  588, 590, 758. 
Saxony.  558. 
Suoo  PriiMipaIUiei,50S, 
830. 


Aiiirtn«,43. 

Bftdan,  134. 

B«Tvia,  168, 183. 

BraiMwiek,  910. 

Banorer,  996, 830.  Wortanberf ,  563, 787. 

SoTMii,  Sehool-OoniMelor,  440. 
flopwior  Primary  ichool,  758. 
8ni|OTy,  tehooli  of,  586, 850. 
Bwedidi  iofloanee  in  Pomaiaoia,  380. 

Taeitoi,  on  Garmany,  eitad,  375. 

Tatol,  or  Blackboard.  865. 

TaxatJoo,  taachera*  ezemptioo  fimm,  133|  S38L 

TaxatioB  for  School  purpoaea,  663. 

Taaefaar,  partiealat*  ramaeiiii^  ofBoa  ol^ 

Abaanee,  leava  of,  98s,  478^ 

AeeounVbook,  813. 

Appointment,  174, 465,  600. 

Appointment  doeumant,  46S. 

Am  thay  arata,  374, 833. 

Aaaoeiationa,  605. 

Ceitifiealea,  grmdm  of;  164. 

CJTil  SUtua,  160,606. 

Coamoot,  380, 888. 

Coofeieneaa,  174, 605. 

CnrieoJom  Vite,  470. 

D«gieea,481. 

DeaiffnaUoo.  108. 

]>wallii«,390,881. 

Bsaminatioo,  470. 

OAfdan,  ^81. 

Hbuw  of  loitraetion,  47L 

lMtaJbition,831.464. 

Joomay  for  School  Inapaetioo,  888. 

Lf«l  Meal,  173.  388,  464, 705, 818. 

uiorary,  8oB< 

Life  Inauranea,  815. 

MUitary  Sarviee,  464. 

M iademaanon,  472. 

Moral  Power,  464,  465^  613. 

Oath,  831. 465. 

Oath  formola,  465. 

Orphans,  438. 

Ootaide  necapations,  353, 690, 

Putnnife,6^flS8.  * 

Ptaaioot,  51, 474. 

Permanent,  007. 

Fariodieali,  888 


ny. 

QnallfieatioDt.  813. 

Rank.  471.  613, 783. 

flalariaa,  ^  607.  888. 

flabrtttntea,  468,  880. 

Title,  470. 

Trial  year,  480. 

Widow*.  438. 
Teaehara*  Amociationa,  38. 174 
Teacheri*  elamiflcatioo  ana  d( 

Adjoneti,  564. 

Apprentice,  836. 

AasiiUnta,  05,175,613. 

Aaioeiatet,  7)3. 

Cantor,  178.  815w 

CatachHt.  47. 

Cboir-ieetor,  179L 

Ghorirtar.  815. 

CJolleacoe,  564,  470. 

Coitodian,  861. 

I>iraetorM7, 465. 

Om  luan  Teacheta,  178. 

Baad  maater,  470. 

Plariah  Clerk,  375. 

Pariih  School  Teacher,  SlSi 

Praetitionen,  874. 

47.471,553,564. 
r,  564,  470. 


TWcheia*  clamlieation  and  daiigiiBtioii, 

Bcbool-Taaehera,  173. 

Oberlaherer.  47a 

Ordinariua^83, 471,  563. 

Preceptor,  713. 

Principal,  713. 

Superior  and  Inferior,  470. 

Under  Teacher,  47, 470. 
Teachen*  Elementary,  how  trained,  in. 


Namau,  384. 
O'daobun|,331. 
ProHia,  430. 868, 
Sasony,  557. 
Saze-AlteDburf,  560L 
8Bze<;oburg,  508. 
Saze-Bieiningen,  611. 
Saxe- Weimar,  630, 818. 
Schleawig-Holateio,  641. 
Schwaxbuff,  650. 


Haaorar,  — .-. 
Pn]Hia,504,806w 


Anhah,  18,  80. 

Auatria,  58,  61, 887. 

Baden,  514. 

Bayaria,  173. 

Bramen,  730. 

Brunawiek,  813. 

Hanover,  ftSO, 

Bette-CaMel.  271. 

Heue-DaroMtadt,  806. 

Lippe-Detmold,  305. 

Lippa-8chaumbaff,307.  Woitembeff,  601. 

Mecklenburg.  313.388. 
Teachers*  Secondary,  how  trained,  484,  84X 
Taaebers*  Seminaries,  382, 814.  (am  Normal  School,) 
Technical  Schook  and  Instruction,  105, 500, 853, 

Praderiek  II..  raguhtion,  878. 
Teranee,  as  a  Text-book,  548. 
Terms  and  Vacatioa,  01. 
Text'boeks, 

Austria.  58.60,74,881 

Bavaria,  901. 
Theology,  faculties  of.SlO, 

Conrse  of  Studies,  648. 

Studeola.  in  School  matters,  816^  840,  870. 
Theresa  Maiia.  86,  60,  100. 
Theresian  Institutions,  lOi. 
Thieiaeh,  Professor,  on  Prussian  Schods,  Hi, 
Thilo,  Professor,  author  of  Artiele,  335, 483. 
Thinking  Exerrises,  788, 800. 
Thirty  Years*  War,  388,  549. 
Thoo,  in  school  parlanea,  838^883. 
Than  Count,  37, 7SL 
Time  Table, 

Burgher  Sehook,  97, 190, 737. 

Gymnadum,  90,  130,  185,  856,  900, 485, 406»  506, 
715. 

Primary  SehMh,  59, 198. 388. 

Real  Schools,  99.  ^,  896, 508;  644. 
Toga  Monastiea,  718. 
TowraHon  Act  in  Austria,  30. 
Town  Seho<i|s,  378, 575,  755. 
Trade  Schook,  167,  870, 805, 853. 
Trainiag  Schools  for  Tea«hen,89C. 
TranayWaaia,  83,66.  no. 

TrapfL  Professor  of  Pedafogies,  437.  ' 

Tiav^iag  Students,  533. 
Traveling  Teachers.  478, 719,  888. 
Trieste,  Schools,  839. 
Trivial  Schoob  in  Aostria,  88,  38»  40,  61 
Trial  year,  04,  480. 
Tnitxeador^  at  GoMbaif ,  451. 
Ttibingen  University;  846, 

Gymnasium,  715.  Real  school,  790. 

Philolagieal  Seminarf ,  791. 
Tuition  in.  Elementary.    GfmnaaiaL    Real  School 


Austria,  55  90 

Baden,  137  138 

Bavnria,         175  183 

Brunswick,    900  «17 

Hanover,        997  S40 

H«ase«assel,  968  «7S 

Hesse-D*mst,  989  ttO 

Prussia,  488  ^73 

8ex»Caburg.508  S06 

Wuttemberf,790  798 
TaraastateeQ,  364, 4B3,  900. 

Understanding  of  leasooL  130;  580. 
Upper  Austria,  68,  66,  95, 

University  of.  846. 
Untveraifies  of  Germany,  847, 

Fonadatioa,  feniHies, 


104 
150 
900 


973 
897 


festers,  stndaoCa,  841 
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VttcaUoiM  io  idiooli^ 

Austriar  9Sl  RtnoTer,  839,  Vtf, 

Badm,  198.  Saxon/.  558. 

Bftvaria,  16&  B«ze-Altenb«rr37L 

Brantwiek,  MBl  WortnDbwf ,  686. 

VaehUt,  Nonwu  idioolf  sBSt, 
Veotee,  33,  75. 

VMnaenlar,  bow  taught  fn.  lOt,  131, 177. 
Vanification.  I^in  in  1580,  M7. 
Vatarioary  Seboob,  853. 
Village  Knooto,  378^ 

PruMia,  403,  494,  809.       BroDnriek,  818: 
Vienna,  tCatitUes  of  ichooK  37, 859, 

DiiifraiD  or  tebook,  anditadiet,  88L 

Salaries  of  teachen,  SO. 

Seminary  for  seeonihify  teaehen,  75,  99. 

Commercial  AcailamT  and  Raalaebool,  96, 8177. 

Phpieal  IniCitutei  iO. 

Unlvenity,  84<l 
Vine Caltiire,.MhooI  fbr^85L. 
VKshnm,  gyrnnarimn,  563. 
Vogel,  Dr.,  557. 
Vocalization,  760. 
VolkMchnlen,  554.  798. 
Voluntary  princijn^  In  edyieatioa,70X 
Vor  Pomeraoia,  371. 
Von  MaMow,  354. 
VoM,  Tint  to  FaiUloai,  356. 

Wnirner»  Gymnwml  Pragrammet,  179. 
Weiblinger,  trainnig  aebool  for  EBseae  toacblog,  671. 
Waldbck,  Principality,  651-8. 

Area,  popalatioo,  hiatory,  65r. 

Poblie  hnCraetton,  6S1. 
War,  influence  on  tbe  virtoet,  at  well  at  Tfcet,  4iVt 
Waltiier,  tyitem  of  tebool  maaafemeiit.  8L 
Weber.  Tobias,  3S3L 
Weidemam,  634. 
Weimar,  Schools  in,  638; 

Sophia  Foundation,  633. 
Weiagarten,  Orphan  flome,  67K 
Wiesbaden,  Schools,  859. 
Westphalia,  Province,  454. 
Weisseafels,  Normal  school  at,  971. 
Wimmer,  Dr.  If.  on  Bohools  of  Saxooy,  55lL 

Schools  of  Waldeck.  651. 
Weodler.  bequest  for  free  school,  550 
Wettin,  House  of  531. 
Widows  of  teachers,  prorision  for. 


Austria.  51,85. 
Badeo,  135. 
Bavaria,  175, 193. 
Brunswiok,  815. 
Hanover,  838, 5161. 
Uppe-Detmold.  305. 


Mecktenbaig;  317. 
Nassau,  389C 
Prussia,  410, 431,  474. 
Bazonv,554. 
Saxe-Ahenburg,  569. 
Saxe-Coburg,  594,  898. 


Wiesa,  Dr.  L..  Presda  High  school,  446»  501»  ai4k 

Gymnasia!  counselor,  446, 558. 
Wtlriam  r.,  606. 
Winter  schools,  868. 
Wismar,  higher  city  school,  316. 
Witteobeig,  university ,.  535. 
Winrich  voU  Kniprode.in  1351 ;  4401 
Wolf,  Conmeiciai  academy,  96. 
Wolf  F.  A, 475.  484. 
WOllner,  m,  799, 

Beltgioua  edict,  of  1788;  430L 
Worship,  Ministry  of,  551. 
Written  examinations,  478. 
Wrfting  Schools,  806. 735u 
\irritlen  Exereises,  87. 


Branswiet,  906. 
Prussia,  730,  777,  807 
Wnrtambeig»  T 


Writing,  in  schools  of 

Austria,  58, 103. 

Baden,  131,  139. 

Bavaria,  169,  185. 
Writi*ig.  ornamental,  777. 
WvBTKHBBRO,  Kingdom  of  653. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  654. 
1.  Elementary  schoohu  654. 

Behoof  code  of  1556;  »4. 

Taaebers,  salaries,  training,  658, 690. 

BtatitflJcs,  077,  744. 
8.  Seooodary  schoo1s»709. 

Latin  sohoob.  Cloister  schools,  709, 8i5w 
3.  Special  and  Technical  tchooli,  730,8SQl 
Wortibiug,  university,  846. 

Yard  to  schoolhoosa^  700. 
Vear,  scheol  in, 

Austria,  lOa 

Baden,  147. 

Bavaria,  191. 

Prussia,  503L 

Saxony,  557. 

IVurtemberg,  686. 
Toung  CThildren,  methods  offeaehiiw,  7B8;  778. 


Aritfametie,  78T. 
Common  Things.  789. 
Drawing,  779,  781. 
Geogfaphy,786. 
Language,  778. 


Natural  Bsieocea.  789. 
Obsentatioa,  778. 
Reading,  781. 
Religion,  771,  791, 
Thinking,  78& 


Uppe-Shaumberg^  307.  Wniteaberg,  658,  TOO,  711 


Zedlils,  351.  437, 

Supreme  School  Board  in  1787;  437. 
ZelhN-,  on  PesUloxxi's  method,  657. 
Zerfa^  school  for  Girls,  19, 

Gymnasium,  19. 

Pedegegium,  19l 
Zerrener,  360,  __ 

Views  of  Pestaknsi,  370. 

Westphalia  Children*s  Friaod,  360. 
r  Ziuiah^  uniYMnt J,  84flL 


SciBNTiFio  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION :  an  AccouDt  of  Systems, 
Institutions,  and  Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Sci- 
ence applied  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War  in  different  Countries 
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Tbe  dilAreMW  Ibat  esi«l  betwecD  lb*  obiBcte  Mid  •tfawnnwitfi  of  tb»  yote— 
of  iastraeiioD  id  osb  in  IIib  SDi^isfa  poblic  adwols  and  our  gjuiUMUi  auiy  te 
■amiDed  op  as  ezbibitiDg^  the  oontrast  between  akill  and  acienoe  (JShmea  «Mf 
WtMtnX  practice  aad  kaovrliedfa.  Tbe  koowied^  of  tbe  Sagliah  aciiolar  is 
fiiMtedtcyaDarfoweroirdetbaii^tfalfiertheCMmtii;  but  be  wfll  genefaDy  be 
fomcl  to  moYe  im  it  witb  greater  aocaiacj;  his  knowledge  lies  ia  a  Bafwwei 
compass^  bat  generally  serres  nore  as  a  practical  power  to  bim.— (p.  69.) 

I  ana  peraoaded  tbat  tb^  ate  ligbt  who  maiaftaiii  tbat  what  tbe  Sngfioh 
schools  ami  vniTersities  baTO  negleciDJ  and  do  neglect,  ii  amply  eompeaealed 
bj  that  wbicfr  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing.— (p.  <L) 

I  tbMt  ]  have  gonoraBy  slisen^  that  tbe  En|^b  poblle  sdieofa^  wHbcQl 
exception— with  aB  tbeir  tmdbniabie  sfaottcosMngs  yet  do  know  how  to  gnard 
and  to  sCre^hen  In  tbe  rising  gMieratio%  the  germ  erfhtvre  manhood;  where- 
as we  are  not  in  a  position  to  repel  the  reptfoaches  so  freqnenUy  heaped  of  lata 
years  on  aor  German  schools^  ^that  they  bsTe  forgotten  tbeir  badness  of  sdii- 
oation,  and  train  vip  no  swn  tor  the  Qommonwealtb } '  ttM>qgh  in  SMking  this 
reproach  there  is  mocb  so  ntterly  OTerboked^  as  to  ttake  ft,  in  the  mmiths  of 
most  people^  an  nnjnst  one.  The  resnlt  of  my  obeenrationB,  to  state  it  brieiy, 
is  this:  in  hno^edge^  o«r  higher  scboob  are  ihr  in  advaaee  of  the  Eai^ish; 
but  their  edncalipo  is  moieeflfoctiTe^  becaose  it  imparts  a  better  preparation  ftr 

Tbe  cpeneiat  npresston  in  ftigland  is^  that  tbe  ao^nisilion  of  knowledge  b 
hot  the  second  ofafect  of  edocation,  and  one  t&t  whkh  opportunity  is  eontinnaflf 
oAbring  thfeogb  Hft ;  hut  tbat  to  enafcAe  a  yonng  man  to  seiae  apoo  tiiis  oppor- 
tunity^ and  toavaa  Umself  of  it,  the  first  dijeet  of  edocatiani  inm^  ftnnatioa 
of  chariMter,  mnst  be  obtained  early;  for  that  defideacy  in  this  respect  is  no( 
so  easily  sapplied  vm  after  life.  We  Qermans  should  reply  tbat  it  is  just  in  tha 
power  of  forming  character,  that  the  ezceUeDce  of  weU  regulated  acientifle  in- 
stroctioD  consists;  but  must  we  not  confess  that  in  numberless  cases  this  lesnlt 
has  not  showed  itself  hi  our  yoni^  men?  Sren  in  Gemiany  most  teachctfa 
maintain  that  the  main  ofeject  af  instruction  is  education;  but  does  not  their 
confldeoeOr  that  this  otijiect  is  best  effected  by  its  own  meaasi  too  soon  degsnsv- 
ate  into  carelessness  ?-^-^  60.) 

Engfend  has  the  fncaloolable  admatago  of  posssstlag  a  definite  node  of 
trainingv  handed  down  fiom  generation'  to  genemties^  and  ia  afi  essential  points 
unchanged  tbt  centuries;  and  abore  all  the  adrantages  of  a  fixed  central  point 
[NatiooaBty  and  Religion,)  towards  which  every  thing  else  radiates:  we  are  in- 
▼olTed  in  uncertainty,  and  go  on  looking  and  feokhig  ftr  something  tiiat  stay 
remain  steadfast;  we  allow  thinga  only  ra'uable  as  means^  to  assume  the  fm- 
portanoe  of  ends,  and  towards  these  all  the  powere  we  possess  are  entkuriaati- 
cally  directed.    The  CDnse<i)ueAce  is^  alas  I  that  aooner  or  later,  ^  the  rery 

*  Tb»  foBowiof  «rt»elt  am  uJkM  ftoM  th*  An^ndix  to  PraC  Qaict^i  Eiamlimat  R^f^rmtrt, 
when  Im  hit  fanwduec<  tlwai  to  oAel  Ih*  fwlitorinilMto  IsiAtion  oT  Cw ■  SMonSkiy 
Seboob.  aad  thedi^wrMimMiit  of  KnglMh  PaUi«  8ohool%  indo^M  io  hj  mnb»  K^liili  wntm. 
Dr.  W*iM  it  now  at  tiM  iMad  of  Ih*  dfWdoo  ibUm  PrmiiM  Minirtiy  orpydl*  I 
wf th  U»  dtiMtioa  of  Bfeeondaiy  Sebooh. 
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■tj  of  tbtngi^  (hwct  enanw  a  reacUopiaiy  morjBpiieiil  in  esuicfij  tiiQ  oppMOh 

site  <fincCioit— (p-  ''^-) 

I  ba?6  often  beeafldwok  with  th^  Mi  4hnt  the  Ei^ieli  are  banning  to  fear 
tfaet  the  heroic  feeling  of  noble  lennliw^  ie  gmkiaUj  djing  out  of  the  natioi^ 
«mI  therefore  ei9  rather  ehy  of  n»aking  any  great  altemtions  in  the  old  system 
of  edqcation  at  the  public  achools  and  upiveraiUei  in  prder  to  meet  the  wanto 
of  modem  times;  or  of  making  expenments  of  nev  patents  and  eubjecta  of 
fltqdy,  feeling  as  they  do  how  moch  they  owe  to  the  old  iiystem  for  the  rousing 
and  festering  of  that  yital  energy.  Thcgr  find  that  the  times  nio^t  ftyorable  to 
the  fermatian  of  strong  individual  ehanctec,  were  those  an  which  the  means  of 
training  wece  auniile,  and  (owiaip  to  tbeiccaaaU  oompesi)  eapBWa  perhaps  of  ex- 
ercising A  mere  oertain  iaflaenqB.  Therefere  they  are  in  general  &r  from  con- 
sidering the  variety  of  our  Qerm^  plan  nf  atn47  ^  MiiDg  tP  be  envied. — (pp. 

The  ideality  of  the  Qerman  mind,  and  its  leanwg  towarda  tlie  abstract^  makep 
it  feel  a  reipect  for  knowledge  fer  its  own  sakc^  such  as  hardly  exists  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  possesses  for  us  an  intrinsic  vahie.  To  take  a  popular  illustration,  the 
knowledge  ttiat  the  earth  is  round,  is  oomdered  by  ue  valuable  on  its  own  ac- 
count; the  Bngiishmaa  receives  this  result  of  scientifie  ^^aeavch  with  equa) 
pleaaore;  but  chiefly  because  heassociatee  it  with  the.  thought  of  being  able  to 
sail  round  it;  he  aska,  '  How  doei  it  affflct  me  ? '  Considerations  of  profit  ere 
doubtless  cknely  allied  with  tliifl  mode  of  thought;  but  It  would  be  extremely 
unjust,  were  we  on  this  aoooont  to  repnpach  the  edncation  of  til^  higher  schoole 
in  England  with  utilitarianism;  it  ia  a  cause  pf  complaint  u^  many  quartera, 
that  thej  are  not  utilitarian  enough.  The  etate  of  the  eaee  is  pretty  much  ae 
fellows:  in  England  they  look  to  the  Anal  object  of  education,  and  find^hls  to 
consist  in  capability  for  action;  even  as  our  own  Wilhelni  Von  Humboldt  once 
said,  when  he  was  Minister,  that '  the^e  w&a  nothing  which  the  State  ought  so 
much  to  encourage  amongst  its  youth,  aa  that  which  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
«nergy  of  action.'  Under  this  belief  thp  EngUah  reject  every  thing  from  their 
ijttem  of  instruction  wbich  may  tend  to  oppresf,  to  oycf-excite,  or  to  dissipate 
the  mental  power  of  the  puplL.  Their  means  and  methods  of  instruction  would 
appear  to  the  teacher  of  a  German  gymoaaiom  aurprisingly  aimple,  not  to  say 
ttnadentiflc;  and  so  in  may  cases  they  oeitauily  are.  The  Eaglish  boy,  even 
arhen  hie  school  training  is  over,  would  seem  generally  to  know  little  enough  by 
the  side  of  a  German ;  and  in  certam  subjects,  such  as  geography,  the  English 
oobolAr  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  Oecman  who  has  been  '  taught  on  rational 
fvindplea; '  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  phyaics  and  other  branchea  of  knowl- 
edge. With  us  it  is  almost  a  standing  maxit,  that  the  object  of  the  gymnasium 
is  to  awaken  and  develop  the  scientific  mind,  jin  Englishman  could  not  admit 
ahia,  for  he  is  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  idest  tltat  not  to  know,  but  to  do, 
is  the  object  of  man's  life ;  the  vigorous  mdependence  of  eech  individual  man 
In  his  own  life  and  calling. — (pp.  €3  it) 

In  the  Gymnasia,  Herder  warned  them  againet  the  htaairy  of  knowledge;  and 
how  frequently  we  hear  the  reproach,  that  their  lessons  are  such  as  become  a 
tmiveciity  rather  than  a  school ;  and  that  oonaequently  the  boys  are  conceited, 
premature  critics  and  phrasemongers.  In  England  they  care  only  for  facts : 
tbeyevject  all  critical  controversy,  and  deaire  by  the  eoptemplation  of  fects  tp 
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sharpen  tbe  ftoi^ty  of  obflenratioiL    W«,  od  tbe  olher  hand^  too  often  aBow  n» 
flection  and  generalities  that  cost  but  little  labor,  to  stifle  that  sjyiril  of  reseaicb 
which  fixes  itself  upon  its  object  and  works  towards  it  with  scrupulous  impar^ 
tiality.    How  many  a  professor  has  been  rexed  at  finding  sehool-boys  bring  tO' 
college  so  many  cut  and  dried  thoi%ht8  and  Tiews,  and  so  little  weU-groonded- 
knowledge  of  simple  matters  of  fact  I    /3odlirey  HOTmann  eomplained,  ^Al. 
school  they  read  authors  critioBny,  and  we  roust  begin  at  the  university  to  teach 
them  the  elements  of  grammar/    I  do  not  know  whether  pride  of  knowledge 
is  so  common  now  in  Ctormany,  as  H  was  when  Uchtenbuig  spoke  of  it  as  a 
'country  in  which  children  learned  to*  turn  up  their  noses  belbM  they  learned; 
to  blow  them,'  but  this  I  do  know,  thai  all  pushing  of  the  powers  of  thought 
brings  its  own  punishment  afterwards.    If  young  men  are  made  aoquainted  be* 
fore  their  time^  and  without  pato  on  their  part^  with  those  results  of  knowl* 
edge  which  are  fitted  for  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  they  are  very  iikely  ta 
use  up  the  stock  of  enthusiasink  which  we  all  need  and  have  received  as  a  kind 
dower  to  carry  with  us  through  life,  and  which  we  can  best  increase  by  ovar^ 
coming  difficulties  for  ourselvea-^pp.  66-^7.) 

'Thus  Dr.  Arnold  says^  that  the  eflbit  a  boy  makes  is  a  hundred  times  mora 
valuable  to  him  than  the  kaowledgo  aequired  as  the  result  of  tbe  effort ;  as 
generally  in  education,  the  ffew  is  more  important  than  the  WhdxL  The  conse* 
quence  of  this  being  so  often  forgotten  in  German  school  of  their  not  suflka- 
ently  guarding  against  the  encydopeedio  tendency  of  their  system  of  stu^y  i% 
that  a  young  man  loses  not  only  the  natural  simplicity  and  coherence  of  hit 
idea,  but  yet  more  bis  capacity  to  observe,  because  he  has  been  overcrammed ; 
his  brain  beoomes  oonfbsed  and  his  ear  deafened;  and  then  after  all  he  is 
obliged  to  bestow  his  labor  rattier  on  account  of  the  extent  than  the  depth  of 
tbe  knowledge  to  be  attained.  In  Bngtish  schools  they  have  hitherto  avoided 
this  danger  by  ooDflaing  themselves  to  very  little ;  students  there  do  not  leaxa 
nearly  so  much  as  with;  us^  but  they  learn  one  thing  better^  and  that  is  the  art 
of  learning.  They  acquire  «  greater  power  of  Judging  for  themselves;  they 
know  how  to  make  a  correct  starting-point  for  other  studies;  whereas  our 
young  men  too  often  only  know  just  what  th^  have  learnt^  and  never  cease  to 
be  dependent  on  their  school  teaohjagi«^p.  68-69.) 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  maxim,  'mom  aehoUB  ted  viks^^  is  better  understood 
In  England  than  in  Qennany*  All  that  a  school  can  teach,  beyond  imparting  a 
certain  small  stock  of  knowledge,  is  ^  way  to  leam.  It  is  a  lamentable  mis* 
conception  of  that  most  important  maxim,  to  suppose  that  a  liberal  education 
can  have  any  other  end  in  visw^  than  to  Impart  and  exercise  power  to  be  used 
in  after  life.— (p.  76.)  • 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  must  soon  make  up  our  minds  oncomore  to  simplify 
our  course  of  stu^y,  as  well  as  the  regulations  for  the  last  school  examination 
(AbiiurimUm'examen.y^.  71.) 

Were  it  possible  to  combine  the  German  ^scientific  method  with  the  English 
power  of  forming  the  ebaracter,  we  should  attain  an  ideal  of  education  not  yet 
realised  in  Christian  times»  only  once  realised  perhaps  in  any  time— in  the  beat 
days  of  Greece ;  but  which  is  just  the  more  difficult  to  attain  now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  spirit  of  Chrlstianily  is  more  exalted  than  aoy  thing  which  antiqui^ 
could  propose  to.  itself  as  the  end- of  edqcatioiL — (p.  209.)  v 
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The  state  oftehoolfl  in  London  before  Dean  Ck>let*8  foundation  was  to  thia 
elfect:  the  chancellor  of  Paul's  (a«  in  all  the  andent  cathedral  6bnrche8)waa 
toaster  of  the  schools,  {magisier  ichohrwn^)  having  the  direction  and  goyem- 
toent  of  literature,  not  only  within  the  church  Imt  within  the  whole  citj;  so 
that  all  the  masters  and  teachers  of  gprammar  depended  on  him  and  were  subject 
to  him ;  particulariy  he  was  to  find  a  fit  master  for  the  school  of  St  Paul,  and 
present  him  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  then  to  gire  him  possession,  and  at 
his  own  cost  and  charges  to  repair  the  houses  and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
school.  This  master  of  the  g^rammar  school  was  to  be  a  sober,  honest  man,  of 
good  and  laudable  leamUig,  who  should  instruct  the  boys,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  church,  m  grammar,  and  set  them  the  example  of  a  good  life^  and 
take  great  care  not  to  deprave  the  minds  of  those  little  ones  by  any  turpitude 
in  word  or  deed,  but  with  chaste  language  and  conversation  train  them  up  in 
holiness  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  be  unto  them,  not  only  a  master  of  grammar 
but  also  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  was,  to  all  intents,  the  true  vice-chancellor 
of  the  church,  and  was  sometime  so  called,  and  this  was  the  original  meaning 
of  chancellors  (and  tice-chancellors)  in  the  two  universities  or  great  schools  of 
the  kingdom.  A  grant  of  the  office  and  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  church 
passed  formerly  by  giving  and  granting  the  school  of  St  Paul,  as  in  the  time 
of  Richard  de  Belmeis,  Bishop  of  London,  Cbout  1123. 

That  Paul's  School  was  very  ancient  appears  by  the  charter  of  Iffidiard, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  Henry  T.*s  time,  who  granted  to  one  Hugh,  the  school* 
toaster  thereof)  and  his  successors,  the  habitation  of  Durandus,  at  the  comer  of 
the  turret  or  bell-tower,  and  the  custody  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  church; 
alter  whom  succeeded  Henry,  a  canon  of  the  same  bishop;  which  Heniy  was 
80  respected  b^  Henry  de  Bloys,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  he  commanded 
none  should  teach  school  in  London  without  his  license,  except  the  school- 
toasters  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  and  St  Martin  le  Grand.  All  that  presutoed  to 
open  any  school  within  the  dty,  (except  in  those  exempt  places,)  after  a  thfrd 
admonition,  were  to  be  excommunicated. 

Dean  Colet  being  desirous  his  school  should  be  independent  upon  this  power, 
(which  probably  he  observed  had  been  somewhat  abused,)  was  therefore,  in  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  gained  a  fair  estate  in  the  company 
of  mercers,  as  well  as  for  other  teasons,  wHling  to  show  his  regard  to  them,  by 
constituting  them  sole  govemon  of  his  foundation ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  lor  them  the  right  of  nomination,  or  presentation,  of  a 
master  to  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon,  in  the  city  pf  London,  (now  Mer> 
eers*  Chapel,)  granted  to  the  said  society  by  Richard,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1514. 

At  this  time  the  oommon  way  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  educate  their 
sons  was,  to  send  them  into  a  religious  convent,  especially  of  the  Dominican^ 
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Frandacans,  or  Augustine  friars,  where,  as  Erasmus  sajs,  *'  they  had  not  above 
three  months*  time  allowed  them  for  learning  grammar,  and  then  immediately 
were  posted  away  to  sophistry,  logic,  suppositions,  ampliations,  restrictions,  ex- 
positions, resolutions,  and  a  thousand  quibbles,  and  so  on  to  the  mysteries  of 
divinity,  but  if  they  were  brought  to  any  classic  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  they 
were  blind,  they  were  ignoranti  ^ley  thought  themselves  in  another  world." 
Yet  the  age  began  now  to  be  wiser,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  grammar-learning 
was  thought  a  matter  of  greater  hnportanoe  by  all  who  were  well-wishers  to 
^e  restoration  of  learning.  Partioulariy  Bishop  Waynfleet,  in  founding  his 
three  schools,  at  Waynfleet,  Clrackle^,  an4  within  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford^ 
took  care  that  in  those  differwt  p»rts  of  the  (kingdom  the  seeds  of  Greek  and 
(luman  liten^ure  might  be  e9t:\j  fnovfu^  to  ji^  a  plentiful  increase  through  the, 
lirhole  natio^L;  and  in  his  foul;ld4Mo^  of  liagdalei^  College,  as  he  provided  sufi- 
fient  salaries  (qr  a  master  and  usher  to  t^ach  boys  the  rudiments  of  that  tongasi 
so  for  the  scholars  of  bis  houavd  that  should  grow,  up  to  greater  maturity  in  age 
ffid  learning,  he  settled  a  particular  pnofoasor,  to  confirm  and  perfect  them  ii^ 
that  language. 

Jnstmction  in  grammar  was  a  m|dn  use  avd  purpose  of  the  ancient  founda- 
^ons.  And  even  so  late  as  the  erectipg  and  endowing  of  Jesus  College  u^ 
Oambridge  it  was,  as  for  a  master  and  six  fellows,  so  for  a  certain  number  of 
IPholan  to  be  instructed  in  grammar. 

|t  may  show  the  great  regard  had  ^ut  this  tin»e  to  these  studies,  that  the 
university  etudents  took  their  degrees  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  manner 
»)iereof  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  an  eminent  grammarian,  Roberf 
Whiti^gton.  "In  the  beginning  qf  the  year  1613,  6  Henry  YIIL,  he  supplir 
Pitted  the  venerable  oongregHtion  qf  regents,  fipder  the  name  and  title  of  Rol)ier( 
Wbytingdon,  a  secular  chiiplain,  and  s  scholar  of  tlie  art  of  rhetoric,  that 
whereas  he  had  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  study  of  ihe  said  art,  and  twelye 
jmn  in  the  informing  of  boys,  it  fn%ht  be  sufficient  for  him  that  he  might  be 
laureated.  This  supplication  being  p^ted,  he  was  (after  he  had  oomposed  an 
h^Bdre4  verses,  which  were  stuck  up  in  public  places,  eq)ecially  on  the  doof 
or  doora  of  St  Mary^s  church,)  veiy  aolemaly  crowned,  or  his  temples  adome^ 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  that  is,  doctonted  in  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric^ 
4.  July  the  same  year."  And  this  may  discover  the  error  of*  some,  who,  not 
00B#4cri];^  the  crown  of  laurel  as  the  ensign  of  a  degree,  have  been  apt  to  tliinl^ 
j^uii  a  poet  ^aureat  of  old,  as  pell  af  of  late,  had  that  title  and  a  pension  with  it 
^m  the  prince,  when  it  came  ffopi  the  university  in  commencing  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  grammar,  as  it  came  thus  to  Bernard  Andreas,  tutor  of  Prince  Arv 
t^%  to  John  Skelton,  tutor  of  Prinoe  Henry,  Aa 

Polydore  Yergil  and  Erasmus,  both  perK»ally  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
^QOtives  of  Dean  Colet,  have  described  the  establishment  of  St.  Paul  s  School 

Polydore  Vergil,  in  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  his  History  of  England,  speaking 
^  the  ^ew  foundations  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  adds: — 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  virtue  and  glory  that  excited  Dr.  John  Oolet,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  to  propagate  in  some  like  manner  the  knowledge  of  good  letters. 
He  l;>eing  very  eminent,  as  well  for  his  greatness  and  finnnero  of  mind,  as  for 
his  goodness  and  integrity  of  life,  was  esteemed  among  Ins  countr}'men  (the 
Englisli)  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  St.  Paul.  For  being  fbnm  n  oliild  naturally 
(tovout  and  religious,  as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  and  was  perfectly  instructed  in 
those  arts  and  sciences  which  are  called  the  studies  of  liumanily,  he  applied 
himself  with  the  utmost  intention  to  divinity^  and  chose  out  St.  Paul  for  his 
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great  mMter  and  diraetoi;  in  whoae  writings  lie  wm  ao  oonyersant,  both  at  Ox- 
lord  and  Oambridge»  and  ia  Italy,  tha%  becoming  a  sound  divine,  and  a  complete 
scholar,  as  soon  as  he  returned  froifl  his  tmrelSi  he  began  to  read  public  lectures 
out  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  hia  native  oitj  of  London,  and  to  preach  often 
in  the  churches^  And  because  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine,  people 
were  much  the  more  attentive  and  complying  to  him.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  >teBBf>eianiee,  and  all  other  virtues.  He  eat  but  once  a  day.  He  was 
not  ambitious  of  honor,  nor  oovetous  of  woiidlv  wealth ;  so  far  from  pursuing 
after  richee,  that  he  rather  Avoided  and  fled  from  them,  while  they  notwith- 
standing pursued  and  overtook  him.  It  so  happened,  that  of  two  and  twenty 
ohiidren  which  Henry  Golet,  his  father,  (a  citizea  of  gfeet  prudence  and  virtue,) 
had  by'Ohristian,  his  wife,  (an  excellent  woman,  of  a  good  ftunily,)  this  John 
was  the  only  survivor,  and  his  Other's  inheritance  came  to  him.  When  be  was 
in  ftiU  possession  of  it,  observing  that  many  of  his  fellow-natives  of  that  city  did, 
by  the  mere  strength  of  nature,  grow  up  mto  considerable  men,  he  concluded 
they  would  sooner  do  so^  if  they  had  the  help  and  advantage  of  being  trained 
up  in  good  literature.  And  therefore  he  resolved  to  lend  (at  his  own  expense) 
that  assistance  to  the  children  of  that  city ;  for  which  purpose  he  founded  a  mag- 
niHcent  school  hi  the  east  part  of  St!  PauTs  churchyanl,  and  appointed  two  maa- 
ters,  the  principal  being  William  Lily,  the  otber  John  Ryghthuyse,  who  was  to 
attend  the  lower  boys--both  nen  cf  leaminfc,  good  manners,  and  the  greatest 
diligence.  Lily  was  a  man  (in  the  phrase  of  Horaee)  of  a  pwe  and  vMpotied  J^ 
who,  after  he  had  bestowed  some  years  in  Italy,  fin*  the  attaining  of  perfect  let- 
ters, t.  e.,  the  Greek  and  lAtin  tongues,  upon  his  return  was  the  first  among  the 
English  that  taught  them  in  any  public  school.  It  was  somewhat  before  this 
time,  that  Gomeliua  TitelHus,  an  Italbn,  bom  at  Comaro,  a  maritime  town  on 
the  coast  of  Tuscany,  a  man  of  a  noble  &mily,  and  of  all  agreeable  qualificatlpnSk 
taught  both  these  kinds  of  literature  at  Oxford. 

For  those  two  masters  Dean  Oolet  made  a  suitable  provision,  by  annual  sala- 
ries, to  support  them,  m.  teaching  without  fee  tft  rewod  forever.  And  he  made 
it  au  injunction,  that  hi  the  room  of  the  upper  master,  the  second  should  stic- 
ceed,  without  just  impediment,  by  which  means  Ryghthuyse  succeeded  Lily,  and 
after  Ryghthuyse,  Master  Richanl  Jones,  a  very  learned  and  modest  man.  But 
as  by  the  benefit  of  this  school  the  London  youth  have  been  very  much  polished 
and  improved,  so  the  whole  kingdom  has  eiijoyed  the  good  eflbcts  of  a  dady 
progress  of  languages  and  adiod  learning. 

But  the  best  account  is  given  us  by  Erasmus,  and  it  is  very  particular  aa  felr 
loweth. 

Upon  the  death  of  bis  fhther,  when  by  right  of  inheritance  he  was  possessed 
of  a  good  sum  of  money,  lest  the  keeping  of  it  ahodid  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn 
it  too  much  toward  the  world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new 
school  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  PauVs,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus;  a  magnifi- 
cent fabric;  to  whidh  he  added  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  two  several  masterSi 
and  to  them  he  allotted  ample  salariee,  that  they  might  teach  a  certain  number 
of  l)oys,  free,  and  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He  divided  the  school  into  four  apart- 
ments. The  first,  vtz.,  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens,  or  the  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  where  no  child  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted but  what  can  read  and  write.  The  second  apartment  is  for  the  lower 
boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  master  or  Uflber ;  the  third  for  the  upper  forms, 
under  the  head-master,  which  two  parts  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain, 
to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  Over  the  master's  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesu^ 
of  admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching,  whom  all  the  boys,  going  and 
coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn ;  and  there  is  a  representetion  of  God  the 
Father,  saying.  Hear  ye  hwi,  these  words  being  written  at  my  suggestion.  The 
fourth  or  last  apartment  is  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.  The  scHool  has  no 
comers  or  hiding  places;  nothing  like  a  oell  or  closet.  The  boys  have  theur 
distinct  forms,  or  benches,  one  above  another.  Every  form  holds  sixteen,  and 
be  that  is  heed  or  captain  of  each  form  has  a  little  kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre- 
imminence.  Tliey  are  not  to  admit  all  boys  of  course,  but  to  choose  them  in  ao- 
oofding  to  their  parts  and  capaoitiea.  The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that 
the  greatest  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  oommonwealth  were  in  the  training  up 
of  children  to  good  letters  and  true^  religion,  for  which  noble  purpose  he  laid  ool 
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an  immeDS^  sum  of  money,  and  yet  be  would  tdmit  no  one  to  bear  a  share  In 
this  expense.  Some  person  having  left  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
toward  the  fabric  of  the  school.  Dean  Collt  peroeived  a  design  in  it,  and,  by 
leave  of  the  bishop,  got  that  money  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  vestments  of  the 
church  of  St  PauL  After  he  had  finished  all,  ha  left  the  perpetual  care  and 
oversight  of  the  estate,  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the  clergy,  not  to  the 
bishop,  not  to  the  chapter;  nor  to  any  great  minister  at  court,  but  amongst  the 
married  laymen,  to  the  company  of 'meroerB^  men  of  probity  and  reputation. 
And  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  oommitting  this  trust,  he  answered  to 
this  effect:  That  there  was  no  abaolate  certainty  in  human  alfidrs,  but  for  his 
part  he  found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  cltimiv  than  in  any  other  order 
or  d^^ree  o^mankind. 

Dean  Golet,  it  is  plain,  had  grammar-learning  so  much  at  hearty  that  in  the 
year  1609,  as  he  had  been  the  pious  founder  of  this  aohool,  so  he  was  laboring 
himself  to  be  the  perpetual  teacher  and  instructor  of  it;  and  therefore,  after  he 
had  appointed  Mr.  William  LOy  to  be  the  chief  or  high  master,  who  answered 
Erasmus'  character  of  a  good  schdlar  in  all4'eBpectfl^  he  drew  up  some  rudiments 
of  grammar,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  principlee  of  ieligi(m,  and  published 
them  for  the  standing  use  and  aervioe  of  Paul's  School,  entitled  ^^JhuHmaiia 
CfrcanmaUceB  a  Johanne  CMo^  Ikcano  Mcdesia  Stmeti  FauU  Lofuhn^  m  Uswn 
Bchota  ab  ipso  insHtuUsJ*  Which  little  manual,  c|lled  Paul's  Aoddence,  the 
author,  Dr.  Colet,  dedicated  to  the  new  master,  lilye,  in  a  shorty  elegant  Latin 
epistle^  dated  from  his  own  house  the  first  of  August,  1610. 

The  meet  remarkable  part  of  tiiis  introduction  to  g^rammar  are  the  honest  &nd 
admirable  rules  that  ine  Dean  prescribed  for  the  admission  and  continuance  of 
boys  in  his  school,  which  rules  and  orders  were  to  be  read  over  to  the  parents^ 
when  they  first  brought  their  children,  for  their  assent  to  them,  as  the  express 
terms  and  conditions  of  expecting  any  benefit  of  education  there. 

—  The  mayster  shall  reherse  tiiese  articles  to  them  that  olTer  their  chyldren, 
on  this  wyse  here  followynge  -— -^ 

If  youre  chylde  can  rede  and  wryte  Latyn  and  Baglysbe  Bofliyeyently,  so  thai 
he  be  able  to  rede  and  wi7te  his  own  lessons,  then  he  slial  be  admitted  into  the 
schole  for  a  scholer. 

If  youre  chylde,  after  reeonable  season'  proved,  be  founde  here  unapte  and 
unable  to  lemynge^  than  ye  warned  thereof  shal  take  hym.  awaye,  that  he  oc- 
cupye  pot  oure  rowme  in  vayne. 

If  he  be  apt  to  leme^  ye  sb^  be  oontente  that  he  oontinue  here  tyl  he  jiave 
competent  literature. 

If  he  absente  vi  dayes,  and  in  that  mean  reason  ye  shew  not  cause  reaaonable^ 
(reeonable  cause  is  al  ouly  sekenes^)  than  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  without  he  be 
admitted  agayne,  and  pay  iiiid 

Also  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  contenewe  to  absente  iyl  the  weke  of  admy»> 
sion  in  the  next  quarter,  and  then  yeahewe  not  the  oontenuanoe  of  his  sekeneti 
then  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  and  he  none  of  the  schole  tyl  he  be  admytted 
agayne,  and  paye  iiiidL  for  wiyting  his  name. 

Also  if  he  fall  thryse  into  absence,  he  shal  be  admytted  no  more. 

Your  chylde  shal,  on  Cbyldermas  daye^  wayta  upon  the  boy  bysbop  at  Poules^ 
and  offer  tiiere. 

Also  ye  shal  fjrnde  him  waxe  in  winter. 

Also  ye  shal  ^nde  him  oonvenvent  bokes  to  his  lemynge. 

If  the  offerer  be  content  with  these  articles,  than  let  his  childe  be  admytted. 

Then  follow,  in  English,  The  Articles  of  the  Faythe;  the  seven  Sacraments; 
Gharyte,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  thyne  own  sel(  the  love  of  thy  neighbour, 
penaunce,  howselinge  in  sekenes,  in  deth,  preoepta  of  lyvinge:  (m  Latine,) 
Symbolum  Apostolicum;  Oratio  Dominica;  Salutatio  Angelioa;  Oratiuncula  ad 
puerum  Jeeum  Scolee  Pneeidem ;  Mi  Domlne^  Jesu  snavissime;  qui  pner  adhuc^ 
ttmo  letatis  tu£e  duodecimo,  Std* 
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We  gire  below  Dean  C!olet'8  "IfutOuHon  of  a  ChrUtian  Man^  for  (he  TJntf 
Ilia  School^  prefixed  to  ihe  Rudimenta  of  Vu  Latin  Tongue/* 

The  Artydea  of  Faytke, 

I  byleve  in  God  the  Mfaer  almygfaty  crattoor  of  faeren,  end  of  erth,  ko. 
Then  follow  the  the  aacramentes.  - 

CharyU,    The  Love  of  God. 

In  trewe  byleve  I  shall  fyTSte  love  God  the  Father  almjgbty  that  made  me, 
and  our  Lorde  Jesa  Chryste  tiiat  redemed  mar  and  the  H0I7  Goost  that  alwaj 
inspireth  me.  This  blessed  holy  Trinite  I  shall  alwav  love  and  honour,  and 
serve  with  all  my  herte,  mynde,  and  strength,  and  fere  God  alonely,  and  put  my 
troBt  in  hym  alonely. 

The  love  of  ffiyne  ovme  eelfe. 

Seconde,  I  shall  love  my  selfe  to  Qod  warde,  and  shall  abstayne  fro  all  synde 
as  moche  as  I  may,  specially  from  the  synnes  deedly. 

I  shall  not  be  prowle,  nor  envyons,  nor  wrothfhll,  I  shall  not  be  glotenons, 
nor  lecherous^  nor  slonthfoU,  I  shal  not  be  covetous  desiring  superflnite  of 
worldly  thynges,  and  yvell  company  I  shall  eechewe,  and  flye  as  moche  as  I 
may. 

I  shall  gyve  me  to  grace  and  virtue,  and  oonnynge  in  God.  I  shall  pray 
often,  specially  on  the  holy  dayee.  I  shall  lyve  alway'temperatly,  and  sobre  of 
my  roonthe. 

I  shall  fiist  the  dares  commaunded  in  Ohristes  Chyrche.  I  shairkepe  my 
mynde  fro  y veil  and  foule  thoughtes.  I  shall  kepe  my  mouth  fh>m  swearyng, 
lyenge,  and  foule  spekynge. 

I  shall  kepe  my  handes  fro  stelyiig  and  pytiog.  Thyngea  taken  away  I  shall 
restore  agayne.    Thyngea  founde  I  shall  lendre  agajme. 

The  love  of  ihy  neyghhour. 

Thyrde,  I  shal  lore  my  neyghbour :  that  is  every  man  to  Godwarde,  aa  my 
owne  selfe.  And  shall  helpe  hym  in  all  neceaqrtes  spyritoally  and  bodyly,  as  I 
wolde  be  holpen  my  owne  selfe ;  specially  my  &ther  and  my  moder,  that  brought  ^ 

me  into  this  worlde.    The  mayster  that  teaoiieth  me  I  ahall  honour  and  obey. 

My  felowes  that  leme  with  me  I  ahall  love. 

Tienaunce, 

If  I  &11  to  aynne  I  ahall  aaose  ryae  agayne  by  penaunce  and  pure  oonfta- 
ijon. 

JBoudynge.' 

As  often  as  I  shall  receive  my  Lorde  in  sacrament^  I  shall  with  all  study  dis- 
poae  me  to  pure  clenlynease  and  devocyon. 

In  syckneeve. 

Whan  I  shall  dye,  I  shal  call  for  the  sacramentes  and  rightee  of  Chrystes 
ohurche  by  tymes.  and  be  confessed,  and  receyve  my  Iiorde  and  Redemer  Jeau 
Chryst. 

^  Jh  deffie. 

And  in  peryll  of  dethe  I  shal  gladly  call  to  be  enea  eo,  and  so  armed  in  God 
[  shal  departe  to  hym  in  truste  of  bis  mercy,  in  our  Lorde  Chryst  Jeau. 

,  Bbcfae,  et  vioea 


* 
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Fearo  God.  Forgyve  gladly. 

Love  God.  Chutyae  Ihy  body. 

Desyre  to  be  with  hym.  Be  sobre  of  thy  mouthe. 

Senre  hym  dajly  wilfa  aomd  pt^yMr.  Be  aobt^  of  ttieat  aad  dirixdie. 

Brydie  the  affectyons  of  thy  mynde.  Be  aobre  in  talkyngie. 

Subdue  thy  sensual  appetyte&  Flye  swearynge. 

Thrust  downe  pryde.  ^ye  foule  ianguage. 

Refrayne  thy  wrathe.  Love  deulyneese  and  chaatyte. 

beware  of  ryot  Use  honest  eoa^pany. 

Biflpende  measurably.  ^  Lose  no  tyme. 

Flye  dishonesty.  Stand  in  grace. 

Be  true  in  worde  and  dede.  F^yng  down  dispayre  not. 

Reverende  thy  elders.  £ver  take  a  llnesshe  newe  good  poi^ 

Ob^  thy  superyobrs.  pose. 

Be  felowe  to  thyne  equalas.  Persever  oonstauntly. 

Be  benygne  and  loving  to  thyne  info-  tJse  oft  tymes  confessyon. 

lyours.  Wasshe  clean& 

Ijove  all  men  in  God.  Sorowe  ibr  thy  synnes. 

3yleve  and  trust  in  Christ  Jeso,  wor-  Aake  often  mercy. 

shyp  hym,  an4  hym  serve  and  obey.  Be  no  slogarde. 

Gall  often  for  grace  of  the  Holy  Goost  Awake  quyekly. 

Love  peace  and  equyte.  Eftryche  the  with  vertoe. 

Tbynke  on  dethe.  Leme  dyligently. 

Drede  the  judgment  of  God.  Teche  that  thou  hast  lemed  lovingly. 

Trust  in  Goddes  mercy.  By  this  way  thou  ipialt  oome  to  graoe 
Be  alway  well  occajNed.  and  to  glory.    Amen. 

Foiget  trespaeea 

Credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  Ac 

Oralio  Iht/Ufika, 
Pater  noster,  qui  ea  in  ooeU^i  ^ 

Mi  Domine  Jesu  suavissime,  qui  puer  adhuc  anno  letatis  tun  duodecimo  in 
Hierosolymitano  templo  inter  dottores  illoe  sic  disputasti,  ut  stupefacti  universi 
tuam  superexceltentem  sapientiam  admirarentur :  te  qusMO,  ut  in  hac  tua  scholai 
otti  prees,  et  patrociiiaria,  earn  q«otidie  disoaao,  et  literaturam,  et  sapientiam, 
qua  poesim  in  primis  te^  Jesu,  qui  es  ipsa  vera  sapiential  oognosoere,  delude  oog^ 
nitum  eundem  te  colere,  et  imitari,  atque  in  hac  brevi  vita  sic  ambulare  in  via 
doctrinse  tus  sequaz  vestigiorum  tuorum,  ut  quo  pervenisti  ipse  ad  aliqunm 
ejus  glorias  partem  deoedeaa  ex  hac  luce,  possim  ^go  quoque  tua  gratia  felidter 
pervenire.    Amen. 

The  above  Rudiments  or  Institutioa  of  a  Christian  Han,  by  Dean  Colet,  was 
translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Erasmus,  as  a  sort  of  school  catechism  or  instruo* 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  Dean.  Erasmus  writes  in  a  letter  to  John  Nnvius, 
master  of  the  Libian  School  at  Louvain,  and  adds  respecting  his  ftfend,  *'  a  good 
man,  of  singular  wisdom,  whose  flourishing  kingdom  of  England  could  hardly 
equal,  or  afford  one  other  man  more  pious,  or  more  truly  a  disciple  of  Christ,*' 
**  seeing  the  sad  and  degenerate  condition  of  the  agei,  chose  out  the  tender 
youth  to  work  on,  that  be  might  put  the  new  wine  of  Christ  into  new  bottles.'* 
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Bfasmiui  therefore  approived  of  the  ptaciioe  of  Speosippns,  who  caueed  th% 

^cturee  of  J07  and  ^ladnees  16  be  Mt  'round  about  his  school ;  **  to  signif^r,  (ai 
Um  ezcelknt  archbishop  TOlotsoli  obserttes,)  that  the  business  of  educatioA 
dugbt  to  be  rendered  ds  pleasant  aft  may  be;  and  that  children  stand  in  need  of 
all  entioements  and  encouragements  to  learning  and  goodness  imaginable:  for, 
(as  one  Ba3r8,)  Mstua  hand  dMtmi  fnagisMr  ^ffleU,  fear  alone  will  not  teach  a 
itaan  bin  duty,  and  bold  hhta  to  it;  but  rather «eauBes  a  lasting  disgust  to  botH 
learning  and  virtue^  (and  tt>  utae  ferasmtts^  words,)  VirkUem  9imfU  odSateM 
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Thus  we  find  Enunnas  WM  of  a  conti^ry  opinion;  and  more  for  the  meitiAil 
md  gentle  way  of  education :  who  therefore  #bs  almost  angry  with  the  dean 
ttid  his  two  masten.  He  judged  of  huinain  nature  according  to  his  own  shar« 
of  it;  and  therefore  wah  for  the  mOder  and  seller  ways  of  teacfaUig.  He  seeing 
to  wish  that  boys  dould  play  and  learn  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  with  ap- 
probation and  pleasure  that  he  tells  this  story  Of  an  English  gentleman.  "Ot» 
difty  toeing  his,  little  son  very  fond  6f  shooting,  bought  him  a  fine  bow  and  ar^ 
roWs,  whidi  was  painted  with  the  lettere  of  tbe  Oreek  and  Latin  alphabet :  and 
so  for  the  but,  or  ibailc  to  Uiooi  at ;  the  Iflce  ca^pital  letters  were  drawn  upon  it : 
and  when  he  hit  a  letter,  and  icould  tell  the  name  of  it,  he  had,  besides  tbe  ap- 
plause of  the  bystanden,  a  cheny,  tk  sootie  sdch  trifle,  for  his  reward." 

Erasmus  also  was  a  great  ^nemy  to  that  laborious  way  of  trifling  and  loising 
tfane,  which  had  lately  obtained  to  grammar  schools ;  the  going  round  as  it 
'irere,  in  a  mill,  with  sweat  and  noise,  and  getting  by  heart  so  many  lines,  witli- 
out  understanding  the  sense  of  them ;  too  much  the  custom  of  idleness  in  Bng^ 
land  and  Holland.  He  showed  also  a  very  good  judgment;  that  boys  shoula 
be  sent  early  to  a  grammar  school,  before  their  minds  are  corrupted  with  any 
ID  habit  of  tenderness,  slothfulnesst  or  bther  impediment  of  learning ;  and  then 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  away  too  soon  to  the  uniyersity,  to  be  confounded 
with  logic,  before  they  rightly  understand  their  grammar ;  and,  in  a  manner,  tb 
unlearn  the  little  they  had  learned  at  sch661. 

Sir  Thomas  More  HkerHse  doth  ofUn  coiAplain  of  the  then  yulgar  method 
of  teaching  grammar,  and  the  intricate  systenis  of  it;  particularly  of  the  Pixrva 
LogiMia  of  Albertus,  full  of  abstruse  and  trifling  rules  to  puzzle  and  confound 
the  poor  boys. 

But  Erasmus  was,  above  all,  itolieitons  Tor  tbe  morals  and  yirtuoua  dispoet- 
tions  of  children.  He  would  have  iktfkn  read  no  authors  but  what  were  dean 
and  chaste,  and  be  in  no  company  but  What  was  innocent  «nd  uninfected. 

We  find  by  one  of  the  dean's  statutes,  he  was  much  of  his  mind ;  for*he  or- 
ders several  Christian  authors,  (vis.,  Lactantius,  Sedulus,  Juvencua,  &c.,)  to  be 
used  in  his  school,  for  fear  the  childrens*  morals  should  be  corrupted  by  some 
of  the  heathen  writers 

Erasmus  also  thought  boys  carried  fi-om  school,  as  fW)m  their  first  vessel,  that 
savor  or  tincture  of  good  and  evil  that  prevaUed  in  all  their  following  course  of 
life,  and  gave  them  the  right  or  the  wrong  bent  and  turn,  to  be  wise  and  usefbl 
In  their  generation,  or  to  be  a  sort  of  rakes  and  reprobates  for  ever. 

He  used  to  talk  over  this  subject  with  dean  Colet,  upon  the  occasion  of  dia- 
eoursing  about  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Paul :  and  the  dean  fiilly  declared 
himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  boys  would  imbibe  their  principles  and  morals 
ftom  the  books  and  the  company  they  conversed  with.    It  is  probable,  that 
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upon  UiU  observatioii  the  dean  made  it  a  fffOTerbial  mjing  of  hi^  *'  We  anr  all 

luch  88  our  oonveraation  i^  and  oome  habitually  to  practice  what  we  frequentlj 

bear."    Tbia  apothegm,  or  wise  sajing  of  dean  Coleti  ia  remembered  bf 

Erasmus  in  bis  elaborate  collection  of  Adages ;  and  is  prefeired  before  any  of 

the  sentences  of  the  ancient  philosoidierB. 

On  this  solid  Ibondation,  with  a  QoTeming  Body  removed  from  the  tempt»* 
tion  of  devoting  the  funds  ftomdtheir  legitimate  purpose,  and  with  a  liberty  of 
action  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  progressire  society — ^with  teach* 
era,  books,  subjects,  and  methods  of  study,  in  advance  of  any  existing  8cho<4 
8t  Paul  entered  at  once  on  a  work  of  beneficence  which  entitles  its  founder  to 
a  high  place  among  the  benefiu^rs  of  his  country  and  his  race.  In  the  long 
and  brilliant  array  of  Paulines,  trained  by  Lilly  and  his  successors,  we  distill* 
gniah  such  names  as  the  Norths,  [Sir  Bdward,  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  Dr.  John, 
Sir  Dudley,  Frederic,  Lord  North,  the  premier  finom  1770  to  1782,]  John  Lelandi 
William  Camden,  John  Milton,  Samuel  Pepys,  Benjamin  CSalamy,  Roger  Coiea^ 
John  the  Great  Duke  of  ICarlborougfa,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Biahop.  Hooper,  Bish* 
op  Bradford,  Halley  the  astronomer,  Biahop  Fisher,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  Professor  Jowett,  ftc.,  Ac 

Few  public  schools  can  daim  to  have  educated  more  men  who  figure  promi* 
nently  in  English  history  than  this  foundation  of  John  Colet,  and  with  sooh 
modifications  in  its  governing  body,  and  in  the  filndamental  ordinances  as  this 
wise  tnan  anticipated  to  be  necessary  and  pipvided  for  making  on  the  advice 
of  *'good  lettered  and  learned  men,"  it  will  still  contribute  largely  to  the  schot* 
arship  and  statesmanship  of  England. 

List  of  the  High  or  Upper  Masters  of  St.  PattPs  School. 

1512.  William  Lilly,  continued  10  yrs.  1667.  S.  Cromleholme,  oontin.  15  yn, 

1522.  John  Ritwyse,      '*  10  "  1672.  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,        <<    25    '« 

1632.  Richard  Jones,      "  17  "  1697.  John  Poetlethwayte,    "    16    ^ 

1549.  Thomas  Freeman, "  10  ''  1713.  fillip  Aaoough,           "      8 

1659.  John  Cooke,          <*  14  "  1721.  Benjamin  Morland,      "    12 

1573.  WUliam  Malym,    "  8  "  1733.  Timothy  Crumpe,  d.  1737,  4 

1681.  John  Harrison,     "  15  "  1737.  George  Charles,  D.D.,  "    ^ 

1596.  Rich'd  Mulcaster, '*  12  "  1748.  Geo.  Thicknesse,  res^d,"    21 

1608.  Alexander  Gill,     '*  27  "  1769.  Richard  Roberts,  D.D.,'*    46    <« 

1635.  Dr.  AlexandV Gill,"  6  "  1814.  John  Sleath,  D.  D.,      "    24    *« 

1640.  John  Langley,      "  17  "  1838.  Herbert  Kynaston. 

Educat(onal  Staff  in  1866. 

ffigh  Master^ — Rev.  Herbert  Kynaston,  D.  D. 
Sub  Master, — Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  U.  A. 
Third  Master,— Rev.  E.  T.  Hudson,  M.  A. 
Assistant  Master^ — Rev.  J.  W.  Shepard,  M.  A. 
Mathematical  Master^ — E.  A.  Hadley,  M.  A. 
French  Masters, — M.  T.  Pagliardini,  M.  Stievenard. 

The  Royal  Commisionors  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants, of  a  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science ;  and  that  the  High  Jtfaster  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  German  teacher,  and  masters  of  Drawing  and  Music,  and  that 
half-yearly  priioes  be  given  for  proficiency  in  these  subjects,  and  in  Natural 
Science. 


u 
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CABDINAL  WOLSOET  ON  STUBZB3  FOB  QBAJQCAB  SCHOOL— 1528.  "^ 

TTiomas,  Cardinal  of  Tork^  etc,  to  the  Mastern  of  IpsuHeh  School,  Oreeting, 

We  sappose  no  one  to  bo  ignorant  with  what  mental  effort,  zca\  and  in- 
dustrv  we  have  always  directed  our  labors  to  this  point ;  not  with  a  view  to 
our  own  private  advantage,  but  as  far  a  possible  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  of  all  our  fcl low-subjects.  In  which  one  object  we  con- 
sider we  shall  reap  the  richest  fruit  of  patriotism,  if  with  divine  blessing  we 
should  adorn  by  cultivation  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  influenced 
therefore  by  a  warmth  of  affection  incredibly  great  toward  our  birth-place, 
which  claims  our  exertions  by  its  own  right,  wo  have  dedicated  a  school,  not 
wholly  without  elegance  as  a  *  uildlng,  as  the  clearest  testimony  of  our  per- 
fect love.  And  since  there  seemed  but  little  done  in  having  built  a  school, 
however  magnificent  the  structure,  unless  there  should  be  added  slcilful 
ma  ters,  we  have  endeavored  ly  all  means  to  appoint  to  preside  over  it  two 
masters  duly  selected  and  approved;  under  whose  tuition  the  youth  of 
Britain,  from  their  earliest  year  ,  n^ight  imbibe  morality  and  learning;  natur- 
ally considering  that  the  hope  of  the  whole  state  rests  on  this  etage  of  life, 
as  that  of  the  harvest  on  the  blade  of  com.  And  that  this  might  succeed 
more  happily  and  early,  we  have  provided,  with  all  care,  seal,  and  diligence, 
that,  in  a  little  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  loys,  you  shonld  have  the 
method  and  plan  of  teaching  principally  necessary  for  this  tender  age.  It 
will  now  in  turn  be  your  part,  who  are  masters  in  our  new  school,  here  to 
exercise  the  boys  with  diligence  in  the  rudiments  of  education ;  that,  as  well 
in  elegance  of  literature  as  in  purity  of  morale,  they  may  advance  in  due 
order  to  higher  views.  And,  if  yon  strive  after  this  object  as  carefully  as  we 
shall  exhibit  the  plan  before  your  eyes,  yon  will  not  only  now,  while  we 
earnestly  tavor  your  pursuits,  lay  us  under  obligation  to  yourselves,  but  you 
will  ab  olutely  make  us  survive  on  hapi>y  terms  with  all  posterity. 

From  our  own  palace,  Sept  1,  A.  D.  15^. 

In  uhat  order  hoysy  admitted  into  ovr  a4yademy,  shovid  he  taught,  and 
uhaJt  authors  should  be  leeeoned  to  them, 

Firet  Clas$,^In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  resolved  that 
our  school  be  divided  into  eiglit  classes.  The  first  of  these  to  contain  the 
less  forward  boys,  who  should  be  diligently  exercised  in  the  eight  parts  of 
speech;  and  whose  now  flexible  accent  it  should  be  your  chief  concern  to 
form — ^making  thera  repeat  the  elements  assigned  them,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  delicate  propunciation — since  raw  material  may  be  wrought  to  any 
shape  whatever;  and  according  to  Horace, 

*The odom  of  ih*  w*ne  that  first  slia'l  stain 
The  vtrKiti  vcnI,  it  will  long  retain ;  * 

on  which  account  it  were  least  proper  to  deprive  this  time  of  life  of  due  care. 

Sroitd  f!a»t. — Next  in  order,  after  pnplis  of  this  age  have  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  first  rudiments,  we  should  wish  them  to  be  called  into  the 
second  form,  to  practise  speaking  Latin,  and  to  render  into  Latin  some  Eng- 
lish proposition;  which  should  not  be  without  point  or  pertinence,  but 
should  contain  some  piquant  or  beautiful  sentiment,  sufficiently  suitable  to 
the  capacity  of  boys.  A  soon  as  this  is  rendered,  it -honld  besetdoMnin 
Roman  characters  ;  and  von  will  daily  pay  attention  that  each  of  the  whole 
party  have  this  note-book  perfectly  correct,  and  written  as  fairly  as  possible 
with  his  own  hand. 

Should  you  think  proper  that,  beside*  the  rndiments,  some  author  should 
be  given  at  this  tender  tt'xo,  it  may  he  either  Lily^s  <'a-»w»n  iioniioriumoT 
i  ato's  Precepts  ;  that  Is,  with  a  \iew  of  forming  the  accent. 

Tf'irft  Cla89. — Of  authors  who  mainly  conduce  to  form  a  familiar  style- 
pure,  terse,  and  polished— who  is  more  humorous  than  .ffi-op*  Who  more 
nsefnl  than  Terence  »  Both  of  whom,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects, 
are  not  without  attraction  to  the  age  of  youth. 

^  Original  Letter  in  La'ii  i:i  Birnard's  American  Joamal  of  Bducatioo,  vii.  487. 
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Furthermore,  wc  sbonid  not  disapprove  of  your  subjoining,  for  this  form, 
the  little  book  composed  by  Lily  on  the  genders  of  nouns. 

F"u^t^  '  2asN.  -  Again,  when  you  exercise  the  soldierahip  of  the  fourth 
class,  what  general  would  you  rather  have  than  Virgil  himself,  the  prince  of 
all  poets?  Whose  majesty  of  verse,  it  were  worth  while,  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  due  intonation  of  voice. 

A-)  well  adapted  to  this  form,  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  tenses  and  supines 
of  verb  .  Hut  although  I  confess  such  things  are  noces  ary«  yet,  aa  far  as 
possible,  we  could  wish  them  so  appointed  as  not  to  occupy  the  more  ralna- 
blc  part  of  the  day. 

/>  f'lU  Clnt". — And  now,  at  length,  you  wish  to  know  what  plan  of  teaching 
we  would  here  prescribe.  Tour  wish  shall  be  indulged.  One  point  that  we 
think  proper  to  be  noticed,  as  of  first  importance,  is,  that  the  tender  age  of 
youth  be  never  urged  wiUi  severe  blows,  or  harsh  threats,  or  indeed  with  any 
sort  of  tyranny.  For  by  this  injurious  treatment  all  sprightlincss  of  genina 
cither  is  de  troyed  oris  at  any  rate  considerably  dampea. 

Witli  regard  to  what  this  form  should  be  taught,  your  principal  concern 
will  be  to  lesson  them  in  ome  select  epistles  of  icero ;  as  none  other  seem 
to  us  more  easy  in  their  style,  or  more  productive  of  rich  copiousness  of 
language. 

Sx'h  Clm, — Moreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some  history, 
either  that  of  Sallnst  or  Caesar's  Commentaries  To  these  might  not  improp- 
erly bo  added  Lllv*8  Syntax ;  verbs 'defective  and  irregular;  in  short,  any  you 
may  notice,  in  the  course  of  reading,  as  departing  from  the  usual  form  of 
declination. 

tifwefUk  Clftfs. — ^The  party  in  the  seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in 
hand  either  Horace^s  £pi!>tie8,  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  raati;  occasion- 
ally composing  verse  or  an  epistle  of  their  own.  It  will  also  be  of  very  great 
importance  that  they  sometimes  turn  verse  into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  into 
meter.  In  order  that  what  is  learnt  by  bearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the 
boy  should  repcruse  it  with  you,  or  with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest 
he  should  study  something  choice,  or  worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to 
Uie  master  the  next  morning. 

^t  intervals  attention  should  ^  e  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced ;  but 
recreation  of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.  Indeed,  even 
with  his  studies  pleasure  should  be  so  intimately  blr^ndod  that  a  boy  may 
think  it  rather  a  </*nn*'  at  ^ea^**iw/  than  a  task.  And  caution  must  be  used,  lest 
by  immoderate  exertion  the  faculties  of  learners  be  overwhelmed,  or  be 
fati^cd  by  readhig  very  far  prolonged ;  for  either  way  alike  there  is  a  fault 

Eyihih  Oti8\ — ^Lastly,  when  by  exercise  of  this  kind  the  party  has  attained 
to  some  proficiency  in  conversation-style,  they  should  be  recalled  to  the 
higher  precepts  of  grammar  *  as,  for  instance,  to  the  figures  prescribed  t-y 
Donatus,  to  the  elo^ncc  of  V'alla,  and  to  any  ancient  authors  whatever  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning  from  these,  wc  would  remind  you  to  endeavor 
to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the  points  it  may  be  proper  shoMld  be 
illustrated  on  each  present  occasion.  For  example,  when  intending  to  ex> 
pound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence,  you  may  first  discuss  in  few  words  the 
author's  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar  talent,  and  elegance  of  style.  Tou  may 
then  remark  how  great  the  pleasure  and  utility  involved  in  reading  comedies; 
of  which  word  you  sliould  explain  the  signification  and  derivation.  Next, 
you  may  briefly  but  perspicuously  unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot;  and 
carefully  point  out  the  particular  kind  of  verse.  Tou  may  afterward  arrange 
the  words  in  more  simple  order ;  and  wherever  tliere  may  appear  any  re- 
markable  elegance;  any  antiquated,  new-modelled,  or  Grecian  phrase;  any 
obscurity  of  expres  ion;  any  point  of  etymoloey,  whether  derivation  or 
composition;  any  order  of  construction  rather  harsh  and  confu  ed:  any 
point  of  orthography ;  any  figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty  of  style, 
rhetorical  <trnament,  or  proverbial  expression :  in  short,  anything  proper  or 
improper  for  imitation ;  it  should  be  crupulously  noticed  to  the  young  party. 

Moreover,  you  will  pay  attention  that  in  play-time  the  party  speak  witli  all 
possible  correctness ;  sometimes  compiending  the  speaker  when  a  phrase  is 
rather  appo  ite,  or  improving  hi  •  expression  when  erroneous.  Occasionally 
►omo  pithy  subject  for  a  short  epistle  in  their  notive  tongue  shonid  be  pro- 
posed. And,  to  conclude,  you  may  exhibit,  if  yon  please,*  some  formulie, 
which,  serving  as  a  guide,  a  given  theme  mav  convcnientlv  Ve  treated. 

Furnished  with  the  e  rudiments  in  onr  school,  hoys  will  easily  display  the 
paramount  importance  of  beginning  from  the  best  Do  vou  »nt  now' pro- 
ceed, and  enlighten  with  most  honorable  studies  your  well-deser^'ing  country. 
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8H&XW8BUBT  SCHOOL. 

The  Grammar  Scliool  at  Shrewpbury  originated  in  «  movement  of  Hugli  Ed- 
wards, a  London  mercer,  but  a  Shrewsbury  man,  and  Bichurd  Whitaker,  one 
of  the  bailiffs  of  the  town,  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
suppressed  Abbj  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Mary,  and  St  Chad^s,  to  supply 
the  loss  of  the  seminaries  attached  to  them,  by  a  Free  Grammar  School  A 
charter  was  issued  February  10,  1651,  granting  certain  prebendal  tithes  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  school  with  one  master  aiid  one  under-master  to  be 
called  'Libera  Sehola  GramnuUicaUs  Regis  Edwardi  <SSsxh''— 'The  Free  Gnun- 
mar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.'  The  precise  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion Libera  Sehola,  or  Free  School,  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  evidently 
did  not  mean  literally  a  gratmUms  school — in  a  school  wiiich  no  charge  was  or 
or  could  be  made  for  tuition,  for  in  the  original  statates  provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  of  fees.  In  a  contioversy  which  has  grown  out  of  the  word.  Dr. 
Kennedy  the  Head  Uaster  in  1862,  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  lAbera 
Sehola.  He  affirms  that  Libera  was  never  used  in  the  sense  of  'gratuitous,* 
either  in  classical  Latin,  in  post-classiotl  Latin,  or  in  mediseval  Latin.  As 
respects  classical  Latin,  he  refers  to  the  dictionaries  of  Faociolati  and  Sclieller, 
where  it  is  seen,  on  comparing  the  examples  of  ^Kber*  and  its  adverb 
*liberi^  with  the  examples  of  *gratuiiaa^  and  the  adverb  '  groMs^^  that  the  two 
Ibrmer  words  are  never  used  hi  the  sense  of  the  two  latter.  *Liber,^  in  (act,  he 
contends,  means  *  unrestrained,^  *  WKcniroUed^^  or  exempt,  but  can  not  be  found 
to  describe  a  thing  not  to  be  paid  for.  80  post-classically  he  gives  many  in- 
stances of  Liber  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  all  of  which 
the  meaning  is  '•nenafttved^'  and  in  none  ^  graUUtaus,*  Finally,  as  regards  me- 
diffival  Latin,  he  points  to  the  valuable  glossaries  of  Dufhesne,  Dacange,  and 
Charpentier,  as  well  as  to  Lindenbrog*8  Oodex  Legum,  and  declares  that, 
althongh  the  word  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  there  is  not  the  fiiintest 
trace  of  its  ose  in  the  sense  of  '  graimtous,^  From  all  which  he  oondudes  that 
Libera  in  the  charter  of  King  Edward's  schools  was  designed  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  existing  schools,  most  of  whidi  were  dependent  on  eeclesias- 
tical  power,  and  were  attached  and  subservient  to  Chapters  and  Colleges.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  expression  It  should  be  remembered  that  Liber 
Bomo  in  the  Greed  Charter  meant  a  *  freeman  *  as  distinguished  from  a  ser^  and 
the  adjective  Liber  (Libera,  Libenm)  was  the  term  universally  employed  to 
confer  by  Royal  Charter  a  liberty  or  franchise  on  various  objects  and  institu- 
tions.   For  instance — 

L^)era  GapeUa,  a  Free  Chapel  (free  from  ordinary  jurisdiction). 

Libera  Ecdesia,  a  Free  Church  (free  from  incumbency,— personatus). 

Libera  FtZZo,  a  Free  Town  (free  from  certain  burdens). 

Libervm  Fhtdum^  Frank-Fee  (ditto,  ditto). 

Libera  Firma,  Frank-Farm  (ditto,  ditto). 

Liber  Tawru.%  a  Free  Bull  (not  liable  to  be  impounded). 
80  Libera  Warenna,  Free  Warren. 

Libera  Piscaria,  Free  Fishery. 

JJibera  ChoMOj  Free  Chase. 

Libera  Eleemosyna^  Frank  Almoine. 
In  all  which,  undoubtedly,  the  word  implies  '  free  from  lordship  or  control,* 
'  not  liable  to  services,*  by  royally-conferred  franchise. 
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Present  Condition, 

1.  The  School  is  now  govenied  by  13  Trustees,  of  which  the  Major  of 
Shrewsbury  is  ex-officio  Chairman.  Vacancies  are  tilled  by  selection  of  the 
Corporation  from  those  nominated  by  tlie  Trustees  for  eaph  vacancy. 

2.  The  annual  value  of  the  property  and  revenues  exceeds  3,000L,  and  the 
income  of  the  tuition  fees  in  1866  was  6,000^.  There  are  four  ecclesiastical 
benefices  attached  to  the  foundation. 

3.  There  are  eight  masters  under  the  Head  Master — the  former  receiving  in 
salary  and  luitiou  fees  over  2,0001,  and  the  latter  from  200^  to  6601,  with  some 
addition  from  private  pupils. 

4.  The  attendance  of  pupils  varies — ^is  now  198,  distributed  as  follows: 

Sixth  Form,  3  divitioni,  ''      Third  Form,      9  divisiooi. 

Fifth,  S       *•  Secnoddo. 

TheSheU,  9       **  FirMda 

Poarth  Form,  S       " 

5.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  are  compulsory  on  the  whole  school  The 
following  table  of  marks  in  the  Sixth  Form  is  an  index  to  the  grand  valuation 

of  studies  in  a  total  of  3,000  marks,  viz. : — 

1.  T^ntlation  flvm  Greek  and  Ijatin  antbora 4XM)  Ibr  4  pepen. 

9.  Compotition,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Engl ish 7U0  *•   5      ** 

3.  Phitolngy,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Enflitb 400**   8      <* 

4.  Divinity 300  ••   9      " 

5.  History  and  Goography 400  *'    9      ** 

6.  Mathematics  (ineluding  arithmetic) t 000**   3      " 

6.  A  boy  at  Shrewsbary  rises  mainly  by  proficiency.  There  are  26  Exhibi- 
tions, varying  in  value  firom  101  to  63^  pS  annum,  tenable  from  3  to  8  years 
— in  particular  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  are  more  than  20 
prizes  for  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  other  attainments. 

7.  School  discipline  is  maintained  in  part  by  12  ProBpostore,  who  are  'privi* 
l^^d  to  wear  hats,  to  carry  a  stick,  to  go  beyond  the  school  bounds,  and  to  go 
home  a  day  earlier  than  others.'  They  read  lessons  in  the  chapel ;  call  the 
school  roll;  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Head  Master,  and  can  'set  imposi- 
tions,' but  not  use  physical  force.  There  is  no  '  individual  &gging,*  but  four 
fiigs  are  allotted  to  the  Praepostor's  room,  to  run  messages,  lay  the  break&st 
things,  kc  These  are  changed  every  week.  There  is  a  '  Secretary  of  Disci- 
pline '  (one  of  the  Masters)  who  records  in  a  book  each  boy's  merit  marks,  as 
well  as  his  penal  marks.  Four  merit  marks  purchase  a  half-holiday.  The  rod 
can  be  used  only  by  the  Head  Master.  The  greatest  number  obtainable  by  one 
boy  in  a  month  is  twelve,  viz. : — 

For  good  classical  work 9  For  ponctoal  attendance  at  chapel ...  9 

'  °       mathematical  work .'. 9       For  absence  of  penal  marks 9 

*'         French  work 9  ».— 

**        exercises 9  Total 19 

The  ancient  ordinances  direct  that  the  scholars  shall  play  only  on  Thursday, 
unless  there  be  a  holiday  in  the  week,  or  at  the  earnest  request  of  some  man 
of  honor,  or  of  great  worship,  credit,  or  authority.  Their  play  was  to  be  'shoot- 
ing in  the  long  bow,  and  chess  play,  and  no  other  games,  unless  it  be  running, 
wrestling,  or  leaping,  and  no  game  to  be  above  Id.  or  match  over  4d'  It  is 
further  provided  that  on  every  Thursday  'before  they  go  to  play,'  the  scholars 
'shall  for  exercise  declaim  and  play  one  act  of  a  comedy.' 

There  is  a  play-g^und  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  near  the  School, 
with  a  fives  court ;  and  a  cricket-ground,  rented  by  the  Head  Master,  five  acres 
in  extent,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  g^mes  chiefly  practiced  are 
cricket,  football,  fives,  quoits,  and  other  athletic  sports,  as  running,  leaping,  &c 
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* 
MBSCHAIIT  TAYLORS'  GBAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

The  Grammar  School  of  tho  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  originated  in  an 
offer  in  1560-1  by  Mr.  Richard  Hills,  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  of  the  snm 
of  500^  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  a  portion  of  the  spacious  man- 
sion  of  the  *Bo6e '  mentioned  in  Sbakspeare's  King  HenryYIII.: 

•— —  within  the  parlth 
Ett.  Lawrence  Poultoejr. 

The  school  was  completely  organized  with  a  master,  wardens,  and  assistants 
before  the  close  of  1561.  The  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  school  were 
copied  from  those  of  Dean  Colet  for  St.  Paul's  School — ^the  scholars  being  the 
children  of  any  nation  resident  in  London.  The  first  High  Master — who,  by 
the  statutes,  must  be  '  a  man  in  body  whole,  sober,  discrete,  honest,  virtuous, 
and  learned  in  good  and  cleare  Latine  Literature,  and  also  in  Greeke,  yf  such 
may  be  gotten,'  was  Richard  Mulcaster,  M.  A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Such 
was  his  reputation  that  pupils  poured  in  from  all  quarters  at  once,  and  this  im- 
mediate success  was  made  permanent  by  the  appropriation  of  forty-three  Fel- 
lowships in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  to  the  scholars  of  this  school — ^the  gift 
of  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  member  of  the  company. 

System  of  Probation  or  ExarrUnaMon — 1606-7. 

1.  A  probacon  of  the  whole  schools  shall  bee  made  onely  by  the  roaster  of 
the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers,  and  at  these  three  tymes,  viz.,  the  first  on  the 
eleaventh  day  of  March ;  the  second  on  the  eleaventh  day  of  September ;  the 
third  on  the  eleaventh  day  of  December ;  not  being  Sundaies,  And  if  anie  of 
the  said  daiee  happen  on  the  Sunday,  then  upon  the  next  day  following. 

2.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  eight  or  nine  daies  before  the  said  probacoh-day, 
shall  admonish  all  the  schollers  of  the  schoole,  as  well  them  that  bee  absent,  by 
messengers,  as  them  that  bee  present  by  himself:  first,  that  they  prepare  all 
such  necessaries  as  are  required  on  the  probaoon-day ;  secondly,  that  they  com 
to  the  schoole,  on  the  said  probacon-day,  in  ttie  morning,  at  half  an  houre  after 
six  of  the  clock  at  the  furthest,  and  so  to  continue  till  an  eleaven ;  and  in  t^e 
afternoone,  likewise,  at  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  and  to  contynue  till  five. 

3.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  the  day  before  thd  probacon-day,  shall  see  that 
every  scboller  in  the  schoole  bee  furnished  with  paper,  pennes,  and  ynck,  for 
the  next  daies  exercise ;  and  also  that  every  ones  name,  his  age.  the  day, 
moneth,  and  yenre  of  his  coming  first  to  schoole,  bee  written  with  his  own 
hand  on  the  outside  of  his  paper,  or  paper-book,  or  on  the  topp  of  his  first  page. 

4.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  shall  propound  to  every  form  in  the  schoole,  for 
fowre  howres  in  the  forenoone,  and  as  roanie  in  the  afternoone  of  the  probation- 
day,  several  exercises  to  bee  done  in  writeing  by  every  one  of  them  within  the 
sett-tyme  hereafter  mentioned. 

5.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  and  the  three  ushers  (while  the  schollers  are  doing 
their  work,  and  dureing  the  prescribed  time )  shall  carefully,  and  with  a  watch- 
full  eye,  provide,  that  no  schoUer  of  anie  forme  do  prompt  or  once  lean  towards 
his  fellow  for  help,  that  the  founders  may  the  better  know  how  they  proceed,  by 
doing  of  their  own  act  and  exercise,  without  any  help. 

6.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers  at  th'  end  of  every  howre 
(dureing  the  whole  day),  shall  see  that  every  empty  space,  and  also  the  last 
line  of  every  exercise,  bee  crossed,  that  afterwards  there  may  bee  no  adding  of 
anie  thing,  but  that  the  work  of  every  boy  doe  stand  to  be  viewed  hereafter  as 
bee  of  himself  did  perform  it  in  that  sett-time;  and  that  the  forenoon's  worke 
shall  be  alwaies  taken  from  the  scholars  at  their  going  away  by  the  ushers,  and 
delivered  to  the  mr,  wch  at  one  a  clock  shall  be  delivered  to  them  again  to  write 
the  rest  of  their  tasks. 

7.  The  mr  of  the  Schoole  shall  not  propound  to  anie  forme  the  same  dialogue, 
epistle,  theme,  sentence^  or  verse,  twice  in  one  yearei 
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8.  No  flchoUer  of  any  fonne  shall  bee  urged  to  write  more  of  the  taske  pre- 
acribed  within  the  lymitted  howre  than  hee  is  well  able  to  perform. 

9.  If  anj  scboller  sbal  bee  found  on  three  several  probation-daiet  either  bj 
his  owne  negligence,  or  his  friends  will,  to  be  absent  from  the  scboole  ;'or  hsTing 
been  p'sent,  bj  bis  over-slender  and  weak  exercises,  to  be  unapted  and  unmeet 
to  learn,  or  els  a  non-profloient,  that  then  everie  snch  Fcholar,  that  so  shalbe 
found  abeent,  unapt^  or  not  competently  profiting,  shalbee  (according  to  the 
companie's  order,  theretofore  provided  in  the  like  behalf,)  dismissed  the  Bchoole. 

10.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  receaving  all  the  scbollers  exercises  done  by  them 
on  the  said  probation-day,  shall  cause  everie  formes  papers  of  exercises  to  bee 
sowed  together  into  six  several  volumes  or  bookes,  every  forme  apart  by  itself, 
and  afterwards  lay  them  up  in  some  convenient  place  appointed  thereunto.  And 
bee  shall  not  in  auie  wise  diminish  aoy  one  of  them,  that  the  succeeding  pos- 
terity, as  well  of  the  company  as  of  the  schoole,  by  comparing  Iheir  present 
exercises  with  them  of  former  tymes,  may  see  how  much  and  wherein  ihey  ex- 
ceed or  come  behind  them. 

11.  The  ror  of  the  schoole,  within  ibwre  daies  after  the  Fatd  probacon-day 
shaU  enter  into  a  booke,  called  THK  REGISTER  OF  THE  SCHOOLERS 
PROBATION,  conteining  400  leaves  of  large  paper,  in  forme  of  a  brief  table  or 
calleoder:  Ftirst,  that  the  said  tryalls  were  performed  the  xith  day  of  that 
present  moneth,  according  to  the  orders  prescribed ;  Secondly,  all  the  schollers 
of  the  six  formes,  every  form  by  itself  in  this  order,  viz.,  the  name  of  every  boy 
as  hee  sitteth  in  his  forme,  his  age,  and  time  of  continuance ;  next,  what  books 
and  how  far  ui  them  hee  hath  read ;  lastly,  what  exercises  hee  usually  makes, 
with  the  school-master  and  three  ushers  own  hands  subscribed  thereunto:  wch 
table  or  kalendar  thus  entered  into  the  said  register,  the  mr  of  the  schoole,  ac- 
companied with  one  of  his  ushers,  shal  shewe  to  the  mr  and  wardens  at  their 
hall  upon  the  first  or  second  ordynarie  court-day,  next  after  following  (the  day 
of  probocon  being  past  fowre  daies  before),  to  th'  end  that  yf  they  so  please, 
they  may  appoint  some  persons  to  repaire  to  the  schoole,  to  take  knowledge  and 
view  of  the  exercises  done  by  every  boy  on  the  said  probacon-day ;  and  also 
that  they  themselves,  or  some  other  for  them,  may  presently,  or  after  when  they 
think  best,  compare  the  last  things  registred  with  the  like  things  registred  at 
former  probacons,  to  see  every  boye*s  contynuance  eiiher  in  any  forme,  or  in  the 
schoole,  and  other  like  circumstances  there  mentioned.  And  the  mr  and  ward- 
ens, or  som  one  of  them  shall  subscribe  to  the  register  so  brought  and  confirmed 
under  the  schoole-mr  and  ushers  handH ;  and  also  cause  to  bee  entred  into  tlieir 
court-book  the  day  on  wch  the  said  mr  of  the  schoole,  with  one  of  his  ushers, 
came  and  presented  the  same,  for  testimony  to  the  company  as  well  of  the  said 
dutifull  p'sentment,  as  also  of  their  care  towards  the  schoole,  and  desire  they 
have  to  know  how  theur  schollers  doe  proceede;  and  even  then  shall  bee  given 
to  the  said  master  of  the  schoole  xxvLs  viiid  by  the  name  of  a  reward  to  bee 
distributed  equally  (for  considerations  in  the  giver),  to  himself  and  bis  three 
ushers,  vis*  yiiid.  to  each  of  them  for  their  good  care  and  pains  taken  in  the 
premipses,  and  their  further  encouragement,  PROVIDED  alwaies  herein,  that 
uppon  any  fitiudulent  dealing  in  the  master  of  the  schoole,  or  the  three  usliers^ 
the  aforesaid  reward  shall  cease,  and  the  blame  and  shame  shall  rest  with  them 
for  their  wilAiU  default 

12.  It  is  tlK>ught  meete  that  this  probation  of  the  whole  schoole  shalbee  com- 
mitted unto  the  honest  and  ftiithfuU  tnist  and  disposition  of  the  mr  of  the 
schoole  and  the  three  ushers  alone,  without  any  association,  for  these  three 
causes :  Ffirst,  the  ifounders  have  good  experience  of  their  fiiithfuU  government 
and  assured  confidence  of  their  care  of  this  trost  repoeed  uppon  titem.  Sec- 
ondly, this  triall  of  the  schollers  being  made  by  an  act  onely  in  writeing,  it  is 
without  doubt  that  strange  assembly  will  but  hinder  them  in  their  said  exercises. 
Thirdly,  The  watchful!  eye  of  the  mr  and  the  3  ushers  onely,  wilbee  sufficient 
to  make  the  boyes  the  more  serious  and  earnest  in  their  work,  and  cause  every 
boye^s  act  to  be  entirely  his  owne  wtvrke,  without  any  help;  whereas,  yf  furtlier 
assembly  were,  this  probacon  could  not  by  the  mr  and  the  three  ushers  bee  so 
carefully  attended,  neither  the  schollers  worke  be  so  heedefully  and  dutifully 
intended  and  dune  by  them  as  it  should. 
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POSITIONS  WHBBEIN  THOSE  PRTMITnriB  CIBCUMBTAVOBS  BE  EXAJfUnSD, 
WHICH  AfiK  MEOKSSARiE  FOB  THE  TBAININO  UP  OF  OHIIDBBN,  BITHEB  FOB 
SKILL  IN  THEIB  BOOKE,   OB  HEALTH  IN  VHEIB  BOOIE. 

WRITTEN  by  Richard  Muloast^r,  master  of  the  sckooie  erected  in  Lon- 
don, anno  156 1,  tn  tfie  parish  of  St  Lawrence^  Powtneit,  by  the  icorship/uU  com- 
pany of  the  merchant  tailers  of  the  said  dUe. 

The  above  ia  the  title  page  in  full  of  one  of  the  earlient  Treatises  in  the 
English  language  on  the  general  principles  of  Education,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  scliool,  and  of  an  education  at  once  liberal  abd  prac- 
tical, as  held  bj  the  best  teachers  of  the  present  day,  are  set  forth  in  a  mas- 
terly manner.  We  give  the  Contents,  in  which  the  spelling  is  conformed  to 
present  usage. 

7%e  arguments  handled  in  every  particular  tide. 

Gap.  I.  The  entry  (o  tlie  Positions,  containmg  the  occasion  of  this  present 
discourse,  and  the  cauaas  why  it  was  penned  in  English. 

2.  Wherefore  these  Podicious  serve,  what  they  be^  and  how  necessary  it  was 
to  begin  at  them. 

3.  Of  what  force  clrcumcitanoe  is  in  matters  of  action,  and  how  warily  au- 
thorities be  to  be  used,  where  the  contemplative  reason  receives  the  check  of 
the  active  circumstance,  if  they  be  not  well  applied.  Of  the  alleging  of 
authors. 

4.  What  time  were  be^^t  For  the  child  to  begin  to  learn.  What  matters  some 
of  the  best  writers  hatidie  ere  they  determiDO  this  question.  Of  lees  and  lib- 
erty, whereuQto  the  parents  are  subject  in  setting  their  children  to  school.  Of 
the  difference  of  wits  and  bodies  in  children.  That  exercise  must  be  joined 
with  the  boolE,  as  the  schooling  of  the  body. 

5.  What  things  they  be  wherein  children  are  to  be  trained,  ere  they  pass  to 
the  Grammar.  That  parents  and  masters  ought  to  examine  the  natural  abili- 
ties in  children,  whereby  they  become  either  fit,  or  unfit,  to  this,  or  that  kind 
of  life.  The  three  natural  powers  in  children,  Wit  to  conceive  by.  Memory  to 
retain  by.  Discretion  to  discern  by.  That  the  training  up  to  good  manners, 
and  nurture,  doth  not  belong  to  the  teacher  alone,  though  most  to  him,  next 
after  the  parent,  whose  charge  that  is  most,  because  tiis  commandment  is 
greatest,  over  his  own  cliildC  and  beyond  appeal.  Of  Reading,  Writiag, 
Drawing,  Music  by  voice,  and  instrument:  and  that  they  be  the  principal  prin- 
ciples, to  train  up  the  mind  iu.  A  general  answer  to  all  objections,  which  arise 
against  any,  or  all  of  these. 

6.  Of  exercises  and  training  the  body.  How  necessary  a  thing  exercise  ia. 
What  health  is,  and  how  it  is  maintained ;  wliat  sickness  is,  how  it  cometh, 
and  how  it  is  prevented.  What  a  part  exercise  playeth  in  the  maintenance  of 
health.  Of  the  student  and  his  health.  That  all  exercises,  though  they  stir 
some  one  part  most,  yet  help  the  whole  body. 

7.  The  branching,  order,  and  method,  kept  in  this  discourse  of  exercises. 

8.  Of  exercise  in  general,  and  what  it  is,  and  that  it  is  Athletical  for  games, 
Martial  for  the  fleldn,  Physical  for  health,  preparative  before,  postparative  after 
the  standing  exercise:  some  within  doors  for  foul  weather,  some  without  for  fair. 

9.  Of  the  particular  exercises.  Why  I  do  appoint  so  many,  and  how  to 
judge  of  them,  or  devise  the  like. 

10  Of  loud  speaking.  How  necessary,  and  how  proper  an  exercise  it  is  for 
a  scholar. 

1 1.  Of  loud  singing,  and  in  what  degree  it  cometh  to  be  one  of  the  exercises. 

1 2.  Of  loud  and  soft  reading. 

13.  Of  much  talking,  and  silence. 

14.  Of  laughing,  and  weeping.  And  whether  /children  be  to  be  forced  to- 
ward virtue  and  learning. 

15.  Of  holding  the  breath. 

16.  Of  dancing,  why  it  is  blamed,  and  how  delivered  from  blame. 

17.  Of  wrestling. 

18.  Of  fencing,  or  the  use  of  the  weapon. 
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19.  Of  the  top,  and  aoourge. 

20.  Of  walking. 

21.  Of  running. 

22.  Of  leaping. 

23.  Of  swimming. 

24.  Of  riding 

25.  Of  hunting. 

26.  Of  sliooting. 

27.  Of  the  ball. 

28.  Of  tlie  circumstances,  which  are  to  be  oonsidered  in  ezerciae. 

29.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  exercise. 

30.  Of  the  bcxiies  wliich  are  to  be  exercised. 

31.  Of  the  exercising  places. 

32.  Of  the  exercising  time. 

33.  Of  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  kept  in  exercise. 

34.  Of  the  manner  of  exercising. 

36.  An  advertisement  to  the  training  master.  Why  both  the  teaching  of 
the  mind  and  the  training  of  the  body  be  assigned  to  the  same  master.  The 
inconveniences  which  ensue,  where  the  body  and  the  soul  be  made  particalar 
subjects  to  several  professions.  That  who  so  will  execute  any  thing  well, 
must  of  force  be  fully  resolved,  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  subject  Out  of 
what  kind  of  writers  the  exercising  master  may  store  himself  with  cunning. 
'  Tliat  the  first  grounds  would  be  laid  by  the  cunningest  workman.  That  pri- 
vate discretion  in  any  executor  is  of  more  efficacy  than  bia  skilL 

36.  That  both  young  boys  and  young  maidens  are  to  be  put  to  learn. 
Whether  all  boys  be  to  be  set  to  school  That  too  many  learned  be  burdenous : 
too  few  to  bear :  wits  well  sorted  civil :  misaorted  seditious.  That  all  may 
learn  to  write  and  read  \r*tbout  danger.  The  good  of  choice,  the  ill  of  ooofu- 
sion.  The  children  which  are  set  to  learn  havmg  either  rich  or  poor  friends; 
what  order  and  choice  is  to  be  used  in  admitting  either  of  them  to  learn.  Of 
the  time  to  choose. 

37.  The  means  to  restrain  the  overflowing  multitude  of  scholars.  The  cause 
why  every  one  desireth  to  have  hia  child  learned,  and  yet  must  yield  over  hia 
own  desire  to  the  disposition  of  his  country.  Tliat  necessity  and  choice  be  the 
best  restrainers.  That  necessity  restraineth  by  lack  and  law.  Why  it  may  be 
admitted  that  all  may  learn  to  write  and  read  that  can,  but  no  further.  What 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  speaking  and  understanding  of  Latin,  and  in  wliat  de- 
gree of  learning  that  is.  That  considering  our  time,  and  the  state  of  religion 
in  our  time,  law  must  needs  help  this  restraint,  with  the  answer  to  such 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  contrary.  That  in  choice  of  wits,  which 
must  deal  with  learning,  that  wit  is  fittest  for  our  state  which  answer- 
eth  best  the  monarchy,  and  how  sudi  a  wit  is  to  be  known.  That  choice 
is  to  help  in  schooling,  in  admission  into  colleges,  in  proceeding  to  de- 
grees, in  preferring  to  livings,  where  the  right  and  wrong  of  all  the  four 
points  be  handled  at  full. 

38.  That  young  maidens  are  to  be  set  to  learning,  which  is  proved  by  the 
custom  of  our  country,  by  our  duty  towards  them,  by  their  natural  ability,  and 
by  the  worthy  effects  of  such,  as  have  been  well  trained.  The  end  wbereunto 
their  education  serveth,  which  is  the  cause  why  and  how  much  they  learn. 
Which  of  them  are  to  learn.  When  they  are  to  begin  to  learn.  What  and 
how  much  they  may  learn.    Of  whom  and  where  they  ought  to  be  taught 

30.  Of  the  training  of  young  gentlemen.  Of  private  and  public  education, 
with  their  general  goods  and  ills.  That  tliere  is  no  better  way  for  gentlemen 
to  be  trained  by  in  any  respect,  then  the  common  is,  beting  well  appointed.  Of 
rich  men^s  children,  which  be  no  gentlemen.  Of  nobility  in  general.  Of  gen- 
tlemanly exercises.  What  it  is  to  be  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman.  Tliat  in- 
firmities in  noble  houses  be  not  to  be  triumphed  over.  The  causes  and  grounds 
of  nobility.  Why  so  many  desire  to  be  gentlemen.  That  gentlemen  ought 
to  profe&s  learning,  ond  liberal  sciences  for  many  good  and  honorable  eflfecta. 
Of  traveling  into  foreign  countries,  with  all  the  branches,  allowance,  and  disal- 
lowance thereof:  and  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  gentlemen  would  profess 
to  niuke  sciences  liberal  in  use,  which  are  liberal  in  name.  Of  tlie  training  up 
of  a  young  prince. 
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40.  or  the  genbral  place  and  time  of  edacation.  Public  places,  elementaiyf 
grammatical,  collegiate.  Of  boarding  of  children  abroad  from  their  parents* 
houses,  and  wliether  that  be  the  b^t  The  use  and  commodities  of  a  large 
and  well  situated  trainmg  place.    Observations  to  be  kept  in  the  general  time. 

41.  Of  teachers  and  trainers  in  general;  and  that  they  he  either  £lementaiy, 
Grammatical,  or  Academical.  Of  the  elementary  teachers  ability  and  enter- 
tainment; of  the  grammar  master's  ability  and  his  entertainment  A  means 
to  have  both  excellent  teachers  and  canning  professors  in  all  kinds  of  learning: 
by  the  division  of  colleges  according  to  profession :  by  sorting  like  years  into 
the  same  rooms:  by  bettering  the  students*  allowance  and  living:  by  provid- 
ing and  maintaining  notably  well  learned  readers.  That  for  bringing  learning 
forward  in  her  right  and  b^t  coarse,  there  would  be  seven  ordinary  ascending 
colleges  for  tongues,  for  mathematics,  for  philosophy,  for  teachers,  for  physicians, 
for  lasvyers,  for  divinea  And  that  the  general  study  of  law  would  be  but  one 
study.  Every  of  these  points  with  bis  particular  proo&  sufficient  for  a  posi- 
tion.   Of  the  admission  of  teachers. 

42.  How  long  the  child  is  to  continae  in  the  elementary,  ere  he  pass  to  the 
tongues  and  grammar.  The  incurable  infirmities  which  posting  haste  maketh  in 
the  whole  course  of  study.  Uow  necessary  a  thing  sufficient  time  is  for  a 
scholar. 

43.  How  to  cut  off  most  inconveniences  wherewith  Bchools  and  scholars, 
masters  and  pcu^nts  be  in  our  schooling  now  most  troubled,  whereof  there  be 
two  means,  uniformity  in  teaching  and  pablishing  of  school  orders.  Tliat  uni- 
formity in  teaching  hath  for  companion  dispatch  in  learning  and  sparing  of  ex- 
penses. Of  the  abridging  of  the  number  of  books.  Of  courtesy  and  correc- 
tion.   Of  school  faults.    Of  friendliness  between  parents  and  masters. 

44.  That  conference  between  those  wfiich  have  interest  in  children ;  certainty 
of  direction  in  places  where  children  use  most ;  and  constancy  in  well  keeping 
that  which  is  certainly  appointed,  be  the  most  profitable  circumstances  both  for 
virtuous  mannering  and  cunning  schooling. 

45.  The  peroration,  wherein  the  sum  of  the  whole  book  is  recapitulated, 
and  proofs  used,  that  this  enterprise  was  first  to  be  begun  by  Positions,  and 
that  these  be  the  most  proper  to  this  purpose.  A  request  concerning  the  well 
taking  of  that  which  is  so  well  meant 

^  Jlie  occasion  of  Ihe  Publicationf  and  in  (he  English  Ihngtie. 

The  experience  of  twenty 'two  years,  and  the  observation  of  others  still  more 
Buocessful,  has  satisfied  the  author  that  neither  he  or  they  have  done  as  much 
as  they  could,  if  they  could  begin  anew  with  a  knowledge  of  the  hindrances 
in  the  way,  and  the  remedies  for  evils  executed.  The  language  used  (the  En- 
glish) will  convey  my  meaning  as  well  to  those  who  know  Latin,  and  better  to 
&ioee  who  know  it  not,  who  will  constitate  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  my 
readers — who  will  be  no  Latinists.* 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  announces  his  purpose  'to  help  the  whole 
trade  of  teaching,'  not  only  ^  in  the  Qrammar,  but  also  the  Elementarie,' — and 
eq)ecially  in  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  lowest  and  first  to  be  dealt  with — and 
as  such  it  is  important  to  settle — '  at  what  time  the  child  is  to  be  set  to  schoole 
— what  to  leame — whether  all  are  to  attend,  maidens,  and  young  gentlemen-* 
in  public  or  private  schooles — of  adaptation  of  wittes,  places,  times,  teachers 
and  orders,'  and  in  dealing  with  these  Positions,  I  follow  nature  and  reason, 
custom  and  experience. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  possibilities  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  not  the  theories  of  writers,  must  be  r^;arded  in  ordering  the  edu- 
cation of  a  people. 

When  Fbrmal  Instruction  should  begin, 

'  When  the  child  shall  beg^n  to  leame,  must  be  detenhined  by  the  strength 
of  witte  and  hardness  of  body,  in  each  case,  and  the  continued  health  of  the 
latter  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered.'  '  A  strong  witte  in  as  strong  a  bodie,' 
is  the  motto  of  Mulcnster,  as  it  was  of  Locke  ('a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body), 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  of  Horace  (satis  mens  in  san*)  corpore)^  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before.  The  whole  training  of  the  school,  and  especially  in  its  rar- 
Uest  stages,  must  be  based  in  *  bettering  of  the  body,'  and  the  negligence  of 
the  parents  for  not  doing  that  which  in  person  they  might,  and  in  duty  they 
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oufcht^  dischargeB  tbem  almost  of  the  natural  Ioto,  obedience  and  gratitade 
which  attaches  to  children.     Nor  will  it  do  to  let  thia  matter  regulate  iiself : 

*  the  sitting  still  in  school  mast  be  exchanged  for  well  appointed  exercise,'  and 

*  precocious  fruitage  is  the  parents'  foUy,  and  the  child's  inlirmitie.* 

Bnmehes  to  he  taught 

Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Mother  Tongue^ 
the  ability  to  read,  spell  and  write  the  English  language,  in  advance,  aud,  if 
necessary,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin.  This  is  a  *  Position '  of  vital  import- 
ance. '  To  write  and  read  well,  which  may  be  jointly  gotten,  is  a  pretty  good 
stock  for  a  poor  boy  to  begin  the  world  wiUi  alL'  *  As  cosen  gerroaifi  to  fiiire 
writing,  the  ability  to  draw  with  pen  and  pencil '  must  follow  nexc  '  For  pen 
and  penknifi^  incke  and  paper,  cumpasse  and  ruler,  will  set  them  both  up;  and 
in  their  young  years,  while  the  finger  is  flexible,  and  tlie  hand  fit  for  frame,  it 
will  be  fashioned  easily.  And  commonly  they  that  have  any  natural  toward-  ^ 
ne88  to  write  well,  have  a  knacke  of  drawing,  too,  and  dedaire  some  evident ' 
conceit  in  nature  bending  timt  way.'  '  As  judgment  by  understanding  is  a  rule 
to  the  mlnde  to  discerne  what  in  honest,  seemly  and  suitable  in  matters  of  the 
mind,  s«o  drawing  with  penne  or  pencile  is  an  assured  rule  for  the  sense  to 
judge  by,  of  the  proportion  and  seemliness  of  all  aspectable  thinges.'  ^  And 
why  is  it  not  good  to  have  every  part  of  the  body,  and  every  power  of  the  soul, 
to  be  fined  (polished)  to  the  best,'  '  and  why  ought  we  not  to  ground  that  thor- 
oughly in  youth,  which  must  requite  us  againe  with  grace  in  our  age?'  'That 
g^eat  philosopher,  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  booke  and  third  chapter  of  his  Poli- 
ticks, and  not  there  onely,  as  not  he  alone,  joineth  writing  and  reading,  which 
he  compriseth  under  this  word  ytannmriKii^  with  drawing  by  penne  or  pencill, 
which  I  translate  his  yt^^'^^  both  the  two  of  one  parentage  and  pedigree,  as 
things  peculiarly  chosen  to  bring  up  youth,  both  for  quantitie  in  profit,  and 
for  qualitie  in  use.  There  he  sayeth,  that  as  writing  and  reading  do  minister 
much  helpe  to  trafficke,  to  houseboldrie,  to  learning,  and  all  publicke  dealinges : 
80  drawing  by  penne  and  nencill  is  verie  requisite  to  make  a  man  able  to 
judge,  what  that  is,  which  he  buyeth  of  artificers  and  craAsmen,  for  substance, 
forme,  and  fashion,  durable  and  handsome  or  no:  and  such  other  necessiirie 
services,  besides  the  deliteful  and  pleasant  And  as  if  to  anticipate  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  adds  to  the  indispeneabla  pro- 
gramme of  the  elementary  school,  the  study  of  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental— to  be  begun  in  childhood  when  the  organs  are  pliable,  and  the  ear  sua- 
oeptible,  and  to  be  practiced  all  through  life,  as  a  medicine  for  the  mind  diseased, 
A  lightner  of  sorrow,  and  the  highest  expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  Its  abuse  in  over-indulgence  and  dissipation  is  no 
objection  to  its  true  and  legitimate  use. 

Physical  Exerciaes. 

The  subject  of  bodily  exercises  Is  discnssed  in  the  following  chapters  (from  6 
to  34)  in  all  their  detail — and  with  a  thoroughness  and  compass  not  yet  sur- 
passed by  our  modem  gymnastics.  It  anticipates  the  hy genie  speculations  and 
devices  of  Jahn,  and  the  indoor  muscular  practices  of  Dio  Lewis  and  other  ad- 
Tocates  of  mdoor  and  schoolroom  movements.  The  necessity  of  a  sound  body 
—-of  robust  health,  not  only  to  make  available  great  talents  and  profound 
learning,  but  for  life's  ordinary  work  by  men  of  ordinary  abilities, — the  import- 
ance of  pure  air,  in  the  right  degree  of  moisture  and  temperature,  and  free 
from  all  pestilential  Vf^r8,~the  attention  to  clothes  adapted  to  the  season, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  play  of  joints  and  muscles,  as  well  as  to  diet  and 
drinks,  taking  those  which  supply  nourishment,  and  not  overload  the  stomach 
and  fill  the  system  with  supf  rfiuous  humor8--all  these  are  dwelt  on  like  a 
modem  piiysiologist  But  to  judicious,  timely  exercises — begun  early,  and 
reaching  every  part  of  the  b'xiy,  the  lungs,  the  blood,  the  brains,  the  bones  and 
muscles.  Mulcaster  looks  for  realizing  his  'sound  wit  in  a  body  as  strong.' 
He  treats  of  Gyinnastice—of  exercises  athetic  for  games,  martial  for  the  field, 
physical  for  the  prevention  of  dineases,  and  the  restoration  of  health  lost  or  im 
paired.    In  his  sweep  of  detail  he  includes  loud  speaking,  singing,  reading,  - 
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talking,  laughing,  and  all  the  modern  gjrmnaBtics  of  the  voice— dancing,  wrest- 
ling, scourging  the  top,  leaping,  swimming,  •  riding,  shooting,  and  playing  the 
ball — all  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  systematized  gymnasium,  the  play- 
g^und  and  the  field. 

PROJECT  OF  TBAINTNG  SOHOOU  FOB  TXACHERS:  "SXMWART  OF  MASTBRS." 

There  is  no  diverting  to  any  profession  till  the  student  depart  fh)m  the  col- 
lege of  Philosophy,  thence  he  that  will  go  to  Divinity,  to  Law,  to  Physic,  may, 
yet  with  great  choice,  to  have  the  fittest  according  to  the  subject.  He  that 
will  to  the  school  is  then  to  divert  In  whom  I  require  so  much  learning  to  do 
80  much  good,  as  none  of  the  other  three^  (honor  alway  reserved  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  subject  which  they  profess)  can  challenge  to  himself  more ;  either  for 
pains  which  is  great,  or  for  profit  which  is  sure,  or  for  help  to  the  professions,  which 
have  their  passage  so  much  the  pleasanter,  the  forwarder  students  be  sent  unto 
them,  and  the  better  subjects  be  made  to  obey  them,  as  the  schooling  train  is 
the  track  to  obedience.  And  why  should  not  these  men  have  both  this  suf- 
ficiency in  learning,  and  such  room  to  rest  in,  thence  to  be  chosen  and  set  forth 
for  the  common  service  ?  be  either  children  or  schools  so  small  a  portion  of  our 
multitude?  or  is  the  framing  of  young  minds,  and  the  training  of  their  bodies 
so  mean  a  point  of  cunning?  be  schoolmasters  in  this  Realm  such  a  paucity,  as 
they  are  not  even  in  good  sadness  to  be  soundly  thought  on  ?  If  the  chancel 
have  a  minister,  the  belfrey  hath  a  master ;  and  where  youth  is,  as  it  is  each- 
where,  there  must  be  trainers,  or  there  will  be  worse.  He  ttiat  will  not  allow 
of  this  careful  provision  for  such  a  seminary  of  masters^  is  most  unworthy 
either  to  have  had  a  good  master  himselfi  or  hereafter  to  have  a  good  one  for 
his.  Why  should  not  teachers  be  well  provided  for,  to  continue  their  whole 
life  in  the  school,  as  Divines,  Lawyers,  Physicians  do  in  their  several  profes- 
sions? Thereby  judgment,  cunning,  and  discretion  will  grow  in  them;  and 
masters  would  prove  old  men,  and  such  as  Xenophon  setteth  over  children  in 
the  schooling  of  Gyrus.  Whereas  now,  the  school  being  used  but  for  a  shift, 
afterward  to  pass  thence  to  the  other  professions^  though  it  send  out  very  suf- 
ficient men  to  them,  itself  remaineth  too  naked,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  trade  requireth  a  particular  college, 
for  these  four  causes.  First,  for  the  subject  being  the  means  to  make  or  mar 
the  whole  fty  of  our  state.  Secondly,  for  the  number,  whether  of  ti)eni  that  are 
to  learn,  or  of  them  that  are  to  teach.  Thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of  the  profes- 
sion which  may  not  be  spared.  Fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  their  study  which 
is  comparable  to  the  greatest  professions,  for  language,  for  judgment,  for  skill 
how  to  train,  for  variety  in  all  points  of  learning,  wherein  the  framing  of  the 
mind,  and  the  exercising  of  the  body  craveth  exquisite  consideration,  beside 
the  staidnees  of  the  person.  .  .  . 

But  to  turn  to  my  bias  agaiu  which  was  the  mother  and  matter  to  my  wish, 
this  college  for  teachers,  might  prove  an  excellent  nursery  for  good  schoolmas- 
ters, and  upon  good  testimony  being  known  to  so  many  before,  wliich  would 
upon  their  own  knowledge  assure  him,  whom  they  would  send  abroad.  In 
the  meantime  till  this  come  to  pass  the  best  that  we  can  have,  is  best  worthy 
the  having,  and  if  we  provide  well  for  good  teachers,  that  provision  will  pro- 
vide us  good  teachers. 

There  remaineth  now  one  consideration  in  the  admitting  not  of  these  whom 
I  admit  without  any  exception,  for  all  sufficiency  in  religion,  in  learning  in  dis- 
cretion, in  behavior,  but  of  such  as  we  daily  use,  and  must  use,  till  circum- 
stances be  bettered  whieh  are  in  compass  of  many  exceptions.  The  admitter 
or  chooser  considering  what  the  place  requireth  must  ^act  that  cunning,  which 
the  place  calleth  for;  the  party  himself  must  bring  testimony  of  his  own  beha- 
vior, if  he  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  the  admission  would  be  limited  to  such 
a  school  in  such  a  degree  of  learning,  as  he  is  found  to  be  fit  for.  For  many 
upon  admission  and  license  to  teach  in  general,  overreach  too  far,  and  mar  too 
much,  being  unsufflcient  at  random,  though  serving  well  for  certain  by  way  of 
restraint.  Thus  much  for  the  trainer,  which  I  know  will  better  my  pattern  if 
preferment  better  him;  with  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  again  in  my 
grammar  school  where  I  will  note  unto  him  what  my  opinion  is  in  the  particu- 
larities of  teaching. 
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27i(3  First  Part  of  ike  Elementarie  whick  eninaJh  CMeflie  of  Ihe  rig?U  WriUng 
cf  ihe  English  iung,    Lond.  1582.  4to. 

No  second  part  is  known  to  have  been  printed. 

The  following  extracts  place  Mulcaster  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 
study  of  the  yemacular  in  the  Public  Schools  of  England. 

On  ihe  Study  of  English,  1582. 

But  bycause  I  take  ypon  me  in  this  Elementarie,  besides  som  frindship  to  sec- 
retaries tor  the  pen,  and  to  correctors  for  the  print,  to  direct  such  peple  as  teach 
children  to  read  and  write  English,  and  the  reading  must  nodes  be  such  as  the 
writing  leads  vnto,  thererfor,  (sic)  befor  I  medle  with  anie  particular  precept,  to 
direct  the  Reader,  I  will  thoroughlie  rip  vp  the  hole  certaintie  of  our  English 
writing,  so  far  furth  and  with  such  assurance,  as  probabilitie  can  make  me,  by- 
cause  it  is  a  thing  both  proper  to  my  argument,  and  profitable  to  my  cuntrie. 
For  our  naturall  tung  being  as  beneficial  vnto  vs  for  our  needfuU  deliuerie,  as 
anie  other  is  to  the  peple  which  vse  it :  ft  hauing  as  pretie,  and  as  fair  obserua- 
tions  in  it,  as  anie  other  hath :  and  being  as  readie  to  yield  to  anie  rule  of  Art^ 
as  anie  other  is :  why  should  I  not  take  som  pains  to  find  out  the  right  writing 
of  ours,  as  other  cuntrimen  haue  don  to  find  the  like  in  theirs?  k  so  much  the 
rather,  bycause  it  is  pretended,  that  the  writing  thereof  is  meruellous  vncertain, 
and  scant  to  be  recouered  firom  extreme  confusion,  without  some  change  or  as 
great  extremitie  ?  I  mean  therefor  so  to  deall  in  it,  as  I  male  wipe  awaie  that 
opinion  of  either  vncertaintie  for  oonHision,  or  impossibilitie  for  direction,  tliat 
both  the  naturall  English  male  haue  wherein  to  rest,  k  the  desirous  st[r]anger 
male  haue  whereby  to  learn.  For  the  performance  whereof,  and  mine  own  bet- 
ter direction,  I  will  first  examin  those  means,  whereby  other  tungs  of  most 
sacred  antiquitie  haue  bene  brought  to  Art  and  form  of  discipliue  for  their  riglit 
writing,  to  the  end  that  by  following  their  waie,  I  maie  hit  vpon  their  right,  and 
at  the  least  by  their  president  deuise  the  like  to  theirs,  where  the  vse  of  our 
tung,  k  the  propertie  of  our  dialect  will  not  yield  flat  to  theirs.  That  don, 
I  will  set  all  the  varietie  of  our  now  writing,  k  the  vncertain  force  of  all  our 
letters,  in  as  much  certaintie,  as  anie  writing  can  be,  by  these  seuen  precepts, 
— 1.  Ge/MraU  rule,  YfYAQXi  conoemeth  the  propertie  and  vse  of  ech  letter:  2. 
Proportion  which  reduceth  all  words  of  one  sound  to  the  same  writing:  3.  (km- 
position,  which  teacheth  how  to  write  one  word  made  of  mo :  4.  DeriuaOon^ 
which  examineth  the  ofspring  of  euery  originall :  5.  DifUnction  which  bewrai- 
eth  tlie  difference  of  sound  and  force  in  letters  by  som  written  figure  or  accent: 
6.  Enfranchisefmeni,  which  directeth  the  right  writing  of  all  incorporate  foren 
words:  7.  PrerogoHue,  which  declareth  a  reseruation,  wherein  common  vse  will 
continew  hir  precedence  in  our  EnfglHsh  writing,  as  she  hath  don  euerie  where 
else,  both  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  in  som  places,  which  likes  the  pen  better: 
and  for  the  difference  in  writing,  where  8om  particular  caueat  will  chek  a  com- 
mon rule.  In  all  these  seuen  I  will  so  examin  the  particularities  of  our  tung, 
as  either  nothing  shall  seme  strange  at  all,  or  if  anie  thing  do  seme,  yet  it  shfdl 
not  seme  so  strange,  but  that  either  the  self  same,  or  the  verie  like  vnto  it,  or 
the  more  strange  then  it  is,  shal  appear  to  be  in,  those  things,  which  ar  more 
&miliar  vnto  vs  for  extraordinarie  learning,  then  required  of  vs  for  our  ordinarie 
vse.  And  forasmuch  as  the  eie  will  help  manie  to  write  right  by  a  sene  presi- 
dent, which  either  cannot  vnden«tand,  or  cannot  entend  to  vnderstand  the 
reason  of  a  rule,  therefor  in  the  end  of  this  treatis  for  right  writing,  I  purpos  to 
set  down  a  generall  table  of  roost  English  words,  by  waie  of  president,  to  help 
such  plane  peple,  as  cannot  entend  the  vnderstandingof  a  rule,  which  requireth 
both  time  and  conceit  in  peroeiuing,  but  can  easilie  run  to  a  generall  table^ 
which  is  readier  to  their  hand.  By  the  which  table  I  shall  also  confirm  the 
right  of  my  rules,  that  theie  hold  throughout,  k  by  multitude  of  examples  help 
som  maim  (so)  in  precepts.  Thus  much  for  Ihe  right  writing  of  our  English 
tung,  which  maie  seme  (so)  for  a  preface  to  the  principle  of  Beading,  as  the  mat- 
ter of  one  is  the  maker  of  the  other. 

These  extracts  might  be  extended.    We  add  one  more  with  the  orthography 

modernized. 
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We  add  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  Great  Public  Schools,  compiled  from 
Timbs* '  School  Days o/EminerU Men,'  and  Staunton's  'Great  Schools  0/  England,* 

BINRT  THK  SIXTH  AND   BTON   COLLEGE. 

Henrj  VL  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  i^ai^  aftPeducated  bjr  his  uncle,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Hall,  the  chronicler,  when  speaking 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  found  Eton  College,  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, says  of  him :  ^*  he  was  of  a  most  liberal  mind,  and  especially  to  such  as 
loved  good  learning ;  and  those  whom  he  saw  profiting  in  any  rirtuous  science, 
he  heartily  forwarded  and*  embraced.**  An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  time 
has,  however,  more  correctly  characterized  the  young  King's  motive:  ** still 
stronger  in  Henry's  mind  was  the  desire  of  marking  his  gratitude  to  God  by 
founding  and  endowing  some  place  of  pious  instruction  and  Christian  worship.** 
Henry  seems  principally  tp  have  followed  the  magnificent  foundations  of  William 
of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  Oxford ;  resolving  that  the  school  which  he 
founded  should  be  connected  with  a  college  in  one  of  the  Universities,  whither 
the  best  of  the  foundation  scholars  of  his  school  should  proceed  to  complete 
their  education,  and  where  a  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  them. 
Standing  upon  the  north  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  near  Wykeham's  tower,  and 
looking  towards  the  village  of  Eton,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  silver-wind- 
ing Thames,  we  can  imagme  the  association  to  have  first  prompted  the  devout 
King's  design— 'in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  *^to  found,  erect,  and  establish,  to 
endure  in  all  future  time,  a  College  consisting  of  and  of  the  number  of  one  pro- 
vost and  ten  priests,  four  clerks  and  six  chorister  boys,  who  are  to  serve  daily 
there  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  twenty-five  poor  and  indigent 
scholars  who  are  to  learn  grammar ;  and  also  of  twenty-five  poor  and  infirm 
men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pray  there  continually  for  our  health  and  welfare 
so  long  as  we  live,  and  for  our  soul  when  we  shall  have  departed  this  life,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  Henry  our  father,  late  King  of  England 
and  France ;  also  of  the  Lady  Katherine  of  most  noble  memory,  late  his  wife, 
our  mother ;  and  for  the  souls  of  all  our  ancestors  and  of  all  the  faithful  who 
are  dead :  (consisting)  also  of  one  master  or  teacher  in  grammar,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  the  said  indigent  scholars  and 
all  others  whatsoever  who  may  come  together  from  any  part  of  our  Kingdom 
of  England  to  the  said  College,  gratuitously  and  without  the  exaction  of  money 
or  any  other  thing.** 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1441,  with  the  chapel  of  the  College;  and  to 
expedite  the  building,  workmen  were  *' pressed"  from  every  part  of  the  realm. 
The  freemasons  received  8«.  a  week  each,  the  stonemasons  and  carpenters  >is. ; 
plumbers,  sawyers,  tilers,  &c.,  6d  a  day,  and  common  laborers  AcL  The  grant 
of  arms  expresses  this  right  royal  sentiment :  **If  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  ancient  hereditary  wealth,  much  more  is  he  to  be  preferred  and  styled  truly 
noble,  who  is  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  sciences  and  wisdom,  and  is  also  found 
diligent  in  his  duty  towards  Ood.'*  Henry  appointed  Waynflete  first  provost, 
who,  wit^  five  fellows  of  Winchester,  and  thirty-five  of  the  scholars  of  that 
College,  became  the  primitive  body  of  Etonians,  in  1443.  The  works  of  the 
chapel  were  not  completed  for  many  years ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  College 
were  unfinished  until  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 

Eton,  in  its  founder's  time,  was  resorted  to  as  a  pUce  of  education  by  the 
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youth  of  the  higher  orders,  as  well  as  by  the  cIbss  for  whose  immediate  advan- 
tage the  benefits  of  the  foundation  were  primarily  designed.  Those  students 
not  on  the  loundation  were  lodged  at  their  relations'  expense  in  the  town  [oppi- 
ihtrn)  of  Eton,  and  thence  called  Oppidans.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation 
(since  called  Collegers)  were  lodged  and  boarded  In  the  College-buildings,  and 
at  the  College  expense.  There  are  two  quadrangles,  built  chiefly  of  red  brick : 
in  one  are  the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  the  lodgings  for  the  scholars ;  the 
other  contains  the  library,  the  provosfs  house,  and  apartments  for  the  Fellows. 
The  chapel  is  a  stately  stone  structure,  and  externally  very  handsome.  The 
architecture  is  Late  Perpendicular,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  reign.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  VI. ;  and  in  the  chapel  another  statue,  of  marble,  by  John  Bacon.  The 
foundation  scholars  seem  to  have  been  first  placed  in  two  large  chambers  on  the 
ground-floor,  three  of  the  upper  boys  in  each ;  they  had  authority  over  the  oth- 
ers, and  were  responsible  for  good  conduct  being  maintained  in  the  dormitory. 
Subsequently  was  added  **the  Long  Chamber"  as  the  common  dormitory  of  all 
the  scholars.  Dinner  and  supper  were  provided  daily  for  all  the  members  of  the 
College ;  and  every  scholar  received  yearly  a  stated  quantity  of  coarse  cloth, 
probably  first  made  up  into  clothing,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so  used. 

The  King's  Scholars  or  Collegers  are  distinguished  from  oppidans  by  a  black 
cloth  gown.  The  boys  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at  seven ;  there  being  only 
two  usual  meals. 

King  Henry  is  recorded  to  have  expressed  much  anxiety  for  his  young  incipi- 
ent Alumni.  One  of  his  chaplains  relates  that  "  when  King  Henry  met  some 
of  the  students  in  Windsor  Castle,  whither  they  sometimes  used  to  go  to  visit 
the  King's  servants,  whom  they  knew,  on  ascertaining  who  they  were,  he  ad- 
monished them  to  follow  the  path  of  virtue,  and  besides  his  words  would  give 
them  money  to  win  over  their  good-will,  saying,  *Be  good  boys;  be  gentle  and 
docile,  and  servants  of  the  Lord.'  (Sitis  boni  pueri,  mites  et  docibiles,  et  servi 
Domini.)" 

The  progress  of  the  buildings  was  greatly  checked  by  the  troubles  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  his  successor,  Edward  lY.,  not  only 
deprived  Eton  of  large  portions  of  its  endowments,  but  obtained  a  bull  from 
Pope  Pius  IL  for  disposing  of  the  College,  and  merging  it  in  the  College  of  St. 
Oeorgc  at  Windsor;  but  Provost  Westbury  publicly  and  solemnly  protested 
against  this  injustice,  the  bull  was  revoked,  and  many  of  the  endowments  were 
restored,  though  the  College  suffered  severely.  The  number  on  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  provost  and  a  vice-provost,  6  fellows,  2  chaplains,  10  choristers, 
the  upper  and  lower  master,  and  the  70  scholars.  The  buildings  were  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIL,  and  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose 
death  saved  Parliament  from  extinguishing  Eton,  which  was  then  confirmed  to 
Edward  VI. 

'*Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  written  in  1467,  by  *  Master  William  Paston 
at  Eton,  to  his  Worshipful  Brother,  John  Paston,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Sd  in  a  letter,  to  buy  a  pair  of  slippers;  lS^^,  4d.  to  pay  for  his  board,  and 
thanking  him  for  121b.  of  Figgs  and  81b.  of  Raisins,  which  he  was  expecting  by 
the  first  barge :  he  then  narrates  how  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  gentle- 
woman to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  hostess,  or  dame ;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  a  specimen  of  his  skill  ia  Latin  versificaUon." 
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A  US.  document  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  shows  the  general  syi- 
tem  of  the  school,  the  discipUne  kept  up,  and  the  books  read  in  the  various 
forms,  aboQt  the  year  156i).  The  holidays  and  customs  arc  also  enumerated ; 
great  encouragement  was  then  shown  to  Latin  versification,  (always  the  pride 
of  Eton,)  and  occasionally  to  English,  among  the  students ;  care  was  taken  to 
teach  the  younger  boys  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  boys  rose  at  five  to  the  loud 
call  of  *Surgite;*  they  repeated  a  prayer  in  alternate  versos,  as  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  then  made  their  beds,  and  each  swept  the  part  of  the  chamber 
do  e  to  his  bed.  They  then  went  in  a  row  to  wash,  and  then  to  the  school, 
where  the  under-master  read  prayers  at  six ;  then  the  pnepositor  noted  absent* 
ees,  and  one  examined  the  students*  faces  and  hands,  and  reported  any  boys 
that  came  unwashed.  At  seven,  the  tuition  began :  great  attention  was  paid  to 
Latin  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  boys  conversed  in  Latin.  Friday 
seems  to  have  been  flogging  day.  Among  the  books  read  by  the  boys  in  the 
two  highest  forms  are  mentioned  CsBsar^s  Commentaries,  Cicero  De  Officiis  and 
De  AmicitiA,  Virgil,  Lucian,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  Greek  Grammar;  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  this  period  being  a  rare  accomplishment  even  at  our  uni- 
versities. Its  study  was,  however,  gaining  ground  in  Elizabeth^s  reign ;  and  in 
a  book  published  in  1586,  it  is  stated  that  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
boys  were  then  *  well  entered  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
and  rules  of  versifying.*  Throughout  this  US.  record  is  shown  the  antiquity  of 
making  the  upper  boys  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  lower,  which  has 
ever  been  the  ruling  principle  at  Et«n — in  the  schools,  at  meal-times,  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  playing-fields,  and  in  the  dormitory  ;  and  there  was  a  pnepositor 
to  look  after  dirty  and  slovenly  boys. 

.  Of  scholars^  expenses  at  Eton  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  a  record 
in  the  accounts  of  the  sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth.  Among 
the  items,  a  breast  of  mutton  is  charged  tenpence ;  a  small  chicken,  fourpencc ; 
a  weeVs  board  five  shillings  each,  besides  th«  wood  burned  in  their  chamber ; 
to  an  old  woman  for  sweeping  mid  cleaning  the  chamber,  twopence ;  mending 
a  shoe,  one  penny ;  three  candles,  ninepence ;  a  book,  Elsop^s  Fables,  fourpence ; 
two  pair  of  shoes,  sixteen  pence ;  two  bunches  of  wax-lights,  one  penny ;  the 
8um*total  of  the  payments,  including  board  paid  to  the  bursars  of  Eton  College, 
living  expenses  for  the  two  boys  and  their  nuin,  clothes,  books,  wa.shing,  &c., 
amount  to  12/.  12a.  Id.  The  expense  of  a  schokr  at  the  University  in  1514  was 
but  five  pounds  annually,  affording  as  much  accommodation  as  would  now  co.st 
sixty  pounds,  though  the  accommodation  would  be  far  short  of  that  now  cus- 
tomary.    At  Eton,  in  1857,  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  700. 

The  College  buildings  have  been  from  time  to  time  re-edified  and  enlarged. 
The  Library,  besides  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  is  rich  in  Ori- 
ental and  Egyptian  manuscripts,  and  beautifully  illustrated  missals.  The  Upper 
School  Room  in  the  principal  court,  with  its  stone  arcade  beneath,  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  it,  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Allstree,  provost  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  We  have  engraved  this  school-room 
from  an  original  sketch ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent  Etoni- 
ans. 

The  College  Hall  interior  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  was  re-opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1857:  these  improvements  include  a  new  open-timber  roof,  a  louvre,  win- 
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dows  east  and  west,  a  gothic  oak  canopy,  and  a  canred  oak  gallery  orer  the 
qiaoe  diTidiiig  the  hall  from  the  battery.  The  oak  panelling  around  the  room 
is  cut  all  over  with  the  names  of  Etonians  of  sereral  generations. 

Among  the  Eton  festivals  was,  the  Mfrntem^  formerly  celebrated  erery  third 
year  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  belieyed  to  haye  been  a  corruption  of  the  Popish 
ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bbhop.  It  consisted  of  a  theatrical  procession  of  pupils 
wearing  costumes  of  yarioos  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money,  or 
"salt,"*  for  the  captain  of  Eton,  about  to  retire  to  King*s  College,  Cambridge. 
To  each  contributor  was  given  a  small  portion  of  salt,  at  an  eminence  named 
therefrom  Salt-Hill ;  the  ceremony  concluding  with  the  waving  of  a  flag  upon 
this  hill  or  Moniem.*  Boating  and  cricket  are  the  leading  recreations  at  Eton : 
the  College  walks,  or  plajring-fields,  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  celebrated  by  Gray,  the  accomplished  Etonian,  in  his  well- 
known  Ode  on  a  Distant  Protpeet  of  EUm  CdUege^  commencing — 

"  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers 
That  crown  tne  watery  g^ade.** 

"  Waynflete  was  the  first  Provost  of  Eton.  Among  the  eminent  scholars  are 
Archbishop  Rotherham,  and  Bishop  West ;  Croke,  the  celebrated  HeUeni>t,  one 
of  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  language  publicly  in  any  university  north  of 
the  Alps;  Bishop  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  Erasmus;  Hall,  the  chronicler;  Bishop 
Foxe ;  Tliomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charterhouse ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  provosts;  Admiral  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician;  Tusser,  the  useful  old  rhymer;  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
poets ;  the  martyrs.  Fuller,  Glover,  Saunders,  and  Hullier ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
provost;  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex;  Waller,  the  poet;  Robert 
Boyle ;  Henry  More,  the  Platonist ;  Bishops  Pearson  and  Sherlock ;  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales,  *the  Walking  Library;^  Bishops  Barrow  and  Fleet- 
wood ;  Lord  Camden ;  the  poets  Gray,  Broome,  and  West ;  Fielding,  the  novel- 
ist ;  Dr.  Ame,  the  musical  composer ;  Horace  Walpole ;  the  Marquis  of  Granhv ; 
Sir  William  Draper ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  Marquis  Comwallis ;  Lord  Howe ;  Rich- 
ard Porson,  the  Greek  Emperor ;  the  poets  Shelley,  Praed  and  Milman ;  Hsdlain, 
the  historian ;  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  statesman. 

The  Premiers  of  England,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  were  mostly 
educated  at  Eton.  Thus,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Sur  William  Wyndham,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  Fox,  Lord 
North,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  GrcL- 
ville,  Canning,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Gi^^y,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  — 
were  all  Etonians. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  the  College  should  not  be  forgotten  the  periodical 
work  entitled  The  Etonian^  the  contributors  to  which  were  Eton  scholars,  and 
the  author-publisher  was  the  Etonian  Charies  Knight  —  a  name  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  commonwealth  of  English  literature.^* 

King's  ColUge,  which  Henry  founded  in  1441,  at  Cambridge,  to  be  recruited 
from  Eton,  is  the  richest  endowed  collegiate  foundation  in  that  University. 

*  The  last  Montem  was  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide,  1844.  The  abolition  of  the 
custom  had  lou^  been  pressed  upon  the  College  authorities,  and  they  at  length  yield* 
ed  to  the  sirowing  condemnatton  of  the  ceremony  as  an  exhibition  unworthy  of  the 
present  enlightened  age.  A  memorial  of  the  last  celebration  is  preserved  in  that 
picturesque  chronicle  of  events,  the  Dlnstrated  London  News,  June  1, 1844. 
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f*  Ir  he  is  elected  t^Ktne  head-mastersliip  of  Rugby,''  wrote  one  ot 
Arnold's  friends  in  the  year  1827,  ^*he  will  change  the  face  of  educa- 
tion all  through  the  public  schools  of  England/'  High-sounding 
prediction,  and  yet  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  ^'A  most  singular  and 
striking  change,''  wrote  another  friend  of  Arnold,  after  his  death  in 
1842,  **  haaiscMiie  upuii  our  public  schools ;" — the  writer  being  the  head- 
master of  Winchester  school, — ^**  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  per- 
sonal earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character,  power  of 
influence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came  near  him  could 
mistake  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools 
is  mainly  attributable." 

Rugby  school  wns  originally  a  nmple  grammar  school,  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  towo  of  Ragby  and  its  neighborhood.  Any  person  who  has  resided  for  the 
space  of  two  years  in  the  town  of  Rugby,  or  at  any  place  in  the  county  ^  Warwick 
withiu  ten  miles  of  it,  or  even  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  it,  may  send  his  sods  to  be  educated  at 
the  school,  without  paying  any  thing  whatever  for  their  instruction.  But  if  a  parent 
lives  out  (^  the  town  of  Rugby,  his  sou  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  regular 
boarding-houses  of  the  school ;  in  which  case,  the  expenses  of  his  board  are  the 
same  as  those  incurred  by  a  boy  not  on  the  foundation. 

Boys  placed  at  the  school  io  this  ,manner  are  called  foundationers,  and  their 
number  is  not  limited.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  260  boys,  not  on  the 
foundation  ;  and  this  number  is  not  allowed  to  be  exceeded. 

The  number  of  ma«ters  is  ten,  consisting  of  a  head-mavter  and  nine  assistants. 
The  boys  are' divided  into  nine,  or  practically  into  ten  classes,  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  following  order,  beginning  fW>m  the  lowest:  first  form,  sc>cond  form, 
third  form,  lower  remove,  fourm  form,  lower  fifth,  fifth  and  sixth.  It  should  be 
observed,  to  account  for  the  anomalies  of  this  nomenclature,  that  the  name  of  sixth 
form  has  been  long  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  highest  dasn  in  ail  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  \  and,  therefore,  when  more  than  six  forms  are  wanted 
they  are  designated  by  other  names,  in  order  to  secure  the  magic  name  of  sixth 
to  the  highest  form  in  the  school.  In  this  the  practice  of  our  schools  is  not 
without  a  very  famdus  precedent ;  for  the  Roman  augurs,  we  are  told,  would  not 
allow  Tnrquinius  Priscus  to  exceed  the  ancient  and  sacred  number  of  three,  in 
the  centuries  of  Kqnites ;  but  there  was  no  objection  made  to  his  doubling  the 
number  of  them  in  each  century,  and  making  in  each  an  upper  and  a  lower  di- 
vision,  which  were  practically  as  distinct  as  two  centurita.  There  is  no  more 
wisdom  in  disturbing  an  old  association  for  no  real  benefit,  than  in  sparing  it  when 
It  stands  in  the  way  of  any  substantial  advantage. 

Into  these  ten  classes  the  boys  are  distributed  in  a  threefold  division,  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  in 
IVench.  There  is  an  exception  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  sixth  form,  which 
consists  in  all  the  three  divisions  of  exactly  the  same  individuals.  All  the  rest  of 
the  bo}^  are  classed  in  each  of  the  divisions  without  any  reference  to  their  mnk  in 
the  other  two ;  and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  boy  is  in  the  fifth  form  in 
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tbe  mathemat'cal  division,  while  he  is  oaly  id  the  third  or  foorth  in  the  cliusical , 
or,  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  he  is  in  a  very  low  form  in  the  French  div.s.on,  while  he 
is  in  a  high  one  in  the  elassical  and  roathematieai.  The  masters  a!so  have  differ- 
ent forms  in  the  three  different  divisions.  The  masters  of  the  higher  classical 
forma  may  teach  the  lower  forms  in  mathematics  or  French ;  and  the  masters  of 
the  higher  fornM  in  either  of  those  two  departments  may  have  the  oare  of  the 
lower  forms  in  the  classical  arrangement.  Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two 
equal  periods,  called  language  time  and  history  time.  The  books  n-ad  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances, — the  poets  and  orators  being  read  prind- 
pally  during  the  language  time,  and  history  and  geography  being  oh  efly  studied 
during  the  history  time.  This  will  be  more  dearly  seen  from  the  following  table 
(see  page  554)  of  the  general  work  of  the  school  fur  a  whole  year. 

Every  year,  immediately  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  there  is  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  whole 'school  in  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding half-year.  A  olaas-paper  is  printed  containing  the  names  of  those  boys 
who  distinguish  themselves ;  add  in  order  to  gain  a  high  place  on  this  paper,  it  is 
usual  for  the  boys  to  read  some  book  in  one  or  nnore  of  their  sereral  brancht-s  of 
study,  in  add.tion  to  what  they  have  read  with  the  masters  in  school.  In  this 
manner  they  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  any  work  to  which  their  peculiar 
taste  may  lead  them,  and  of  rendering  it  available  to  their  distinction  in  the  schooL 

There  are  exercises  in  composition,  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  Greek  and  Latin 
▼erse,  and  English  prose,  as  in  other  large  classioal  schools.  In  the  subjects  given 
for  origioai  composition  in  the  higher  forms,  there  is  a  considerable  variety.  His- 
torical descriptions  of  any  remarkable  events,  geographical  descriptions  of  countries, 
imaginary  speeches  and  letters,  supposed  to  be  spoken  or  written  on  somen  great 
question  or  under  some  mem(»rable  circumstances ;  etymological  accounts  of  words 
in  different  languages,  and  criticisms  on  different  books,  are  found  to  offer  an  ad- 
vantageous variety  to  the  essays  on  moral  subjects  to  which  boys'  prose  composition 
has  spmetimes  been  confined. 

Three  exhibitioners  are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  on  the 
report  of  two  examinera  appointed  respectively  by  the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  and  may  be 
held  for  seven  years  at  any  college  at  either  university,  provided  the  exhibitioner 
continues  to  reside  at  college  so  long;  for  they  are  vacated  immediately  by 
non-residence. 

One  scholar  is  also  elected  every  year  b}*  the  masters,  oiler  an  examination  held 
by  themselves.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  £25  a  year,  and  is  confined  to 
boys  under  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  their  election.  It  is  tenable  for  six 
years,  if  the  boy  who  holds  it  remains  so  long  at  Rugby.  But  as  the  funds  for 
these  scholarships  arise  only  from  the  subscriptions  of  mdividnals,  they  are  not  to 
he  considered  as  forming  necessarily  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  foundation. — 
MisceUaruous  Works,  pp.  341-48. 

The  foregoing  description,  written  six  years  after  Arnold  becamo 

headmaster,  and  eight  years  before  his  death,  represents  the  school  in 

a  transition  state, — ^his  reforms  begun  but  not  completed.     "You 

need  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  nearest 

friends,  at  the  very  time  he  was  entering  upon  his  charge,  ^  there,  I 

think  I  can  assure  you ;  but  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious 

principle  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most  earnest 

wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  prayer ; 

but  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my  hopes ;  it  would  be 

a  happiness  so  great,  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield  me  nothing 

comparable  to  it.     To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 

repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety."    No  purpose  of  reform  could 

be  loftier ;  none,  therefore,  could  be  at  once  more  trying  and  more 

sustaining.    Arnold  appreciated  all  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking 
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TABLE. — Coorae  of  Stady  in  Bogby  Gkammar  School,  under  Dr.  Arnold. 


Laogua««. 


Lati«  Gmianiftr.i 
Latio  Deleotus. 


Latin  GTamroar. 
Latin  Deleetus.  En- 
tropins. 


CLABBIGB. 
Sorfptnin. 


(  hnreh 

New  Twt.  hi»- 

tniy,  abridgad. 


Jiattkiae'*  abridnd 
Oveek  gram.;  Vol- 
f*»  6r.  azereim: 
do.,  do.  delectus; 
Plorilsgiuin ;  trans, 
into  Latin.' 


^  6r.  gram ;  ytljfg'g 
ex. ;  Greek  iambics ; 
easy  iambics  of  trag- 
edies; Virgil,  Eel., 
Cie.  DeSened. 


iBschyl.,  Prometb*- 
ns.  Virg.,iEn.  9dc 
3.    Cie.  de  Amieit. 


St  Luke. 
Genesis. 


Historj. 


Mwrkkmm**  Bngiaod. 
vol.  1. 


MATHIMATIOi. 


Exodus,  Nnm- 
bers.  Judges,  8l 
Matthew,  Sam- 


SL  Blatthew,  In 
Gf.  TesUmeoL 
Acts,  English. 


Acts,  Greek. 
St.  John,  Eng. 
Old  TesUmeot 
History. 


Sophocles,  Phlloct, 
.Aehylus,  Eumen., 
Iliad.  1  k.  S,  iEneid. 
4^5;  Horace,  parti ; 
Cie.  Eptst,  parts. 


iEsehyU  Sept ,  eont. 
Theb.;Sopho.,(Ed., 
Tyr.;  Iliad,  3  it  4; 
ifin.,6Jb7;Cioero*s 
Epist.,  pacts;  Hor., 
paits. 


.£8ch.,Agaih.,  Iliad, 
5,6;Odl^.,  0:  De- 
mosthen^,  Sent,  in 
Aphob.,  1;  iEn.,  8; 
Horace,  ports;  Cie. 
In  Verr. 


Parts  of 
Homer; 


g 

£  Greek 
of  orations 


I 


St.  John,  Gr. : 
Dent.  k.  Peter, 
Eng. ;    Psalms, 


JlfarMa«i*«  England, 
▼oL«. 


Eotropins ;  Physical 
Geography,  (of  Soc^ 
for  DifT.  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 


Justin,  parts;  Xeno- 
phon.  Anabasis,  parts : 
fitrkkam*9  France, 
to  Philip  of  Valois. 


Tables;  four  rales; 
simple  and  ooropound 
H^tootioo. 


Reriew  of  lat  Form. 
Rule  of  three;  prao- 
tice. 


Rule  of  three;  prac- 
tice ;  Tulgar  ftactions ; 
'nterest. 


rasNCR. 


HmmtTt  Exercises, 
to  auxiliary  verb. 


JiawuTg  Exercises, 
to  auxiliary  Tcrb; 
the  eonjugations ; 
Oa«/e»ar«  Geogra- 
phy. 


Xeoophon,  Hellenics, 

Kirt;  Floras,  parts; 
istory  Greece,  (Soc. 
furD.ofU.K)Mark 
im*s  France,  rest 
Italian  and  German 
Geography,  details. 


St.  John ;  Tim 
k,  Titus;  DiUe 
Hist.,  1  Kings  to 
Nehemiab. 


Corinthians  1  k. 
3.  Paley,  Hor. 
Paulin. 


Parts  of  Arrian,  and 
of  Patere,  bk. 8.  Sir 
J.  Mackintoshes  Eng. 


Arrian,  parU;  Hero- 
dotus, paits;  LiTy,  S 
k  3,  paru;  HalCim, 
Middle  Ages ;  France, 
Spain,  Greeks,  Sara- 
cens. European  geog- 
raphy, physical  and 
politicaL 


rgil  and  One      Prophet, 
or  more  SepCoagint  Tcr- 
ies,  end  sion.     Parts  of 
of  De- New  Test. 
.;Cic.inVerr.; 
partof  Aristot.  EUi. 


Parts  of  Herodotus, 
Thncydides,  k  Lirj ; 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
State  of  Society. 


Parts  of  Thocydides, 
Arrian,  Tacitus,  Rus- 
sell's Modern  Europe. 


Vulgar  ftactions;  in- 
terest; decimal  frae 
tioas ;  square  root. 


Decim.,  InroL,  erol.. 
Algebraic  add.,  snbtr., 
mnlt.,  k  diT  ;  binom. 
theor.,  Euclid,  I,  prop. 

i-:^v. 


Equation  of  payment, 
discount,  simple  eqna 
tions.    Euclid,  rest 
BookL 


of  La 


Exchange,  alligation, 
simple  equation  with 
two  unknown  quan- 
tities, problems;  Eu- 
clid, Book  III. 


Quadrstio  equations, 
Trigonometry,  Euclid, 
through  Book  VL 


Euclid,  3—6 ;  simple 
and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, plai'i  trigonom- 
etry, conies. 


Hametg  Exercises, 
part  I,  continued 
irregular  verbs. 
Elizabeth,   oo    les 
exiles  en  Siberie. 


Hmwulf   continued 
and  reviewed. 
JifSMMfilftrdio  des 
Plantes. 


/l4MMf,3dpart;La 
Fontaine*s  tables. 


Translations,  Eng- 
lish   into  French : 
Font,  fables. 


Syntax,  idioms. 
Play  of  Moli^re; 
into  Eng.  and  then 
back  Into  French. 


Pascal,  Pens^es. — 
Translations,  Eng 
lish  into  Fsench. 


Parts  of  Guisot,— 
Revol.  de  PAngle- 
terre ;  and  of  Mig- 
net,  Revol.  Fran;. 


The  ^i^enenil  sohool  hoars  throoghoot  the  week  are  as  follows : — 

Monday ^  Wedneodayy  and  Friday. — ^First  lesson,  seven  to  eight;  second  lesson, 
quarter  past  nine  to  eleven ;  third  and  foorth  lessons,  qoarter  past  two  to  five. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. — ^FSrst  and  second  lessons  as  on  Monday.  Eleven  to  one, 
oompoeition.    Half  holiday. 

Saturday. — As  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  except  that  there  ia  no  oomposition  from 
eleven  and  one. 

There  are  various  other  Ichods,  at  additional  hours,  for  different  olassea. 
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**  I  came  to  Eugby,^  was  his  remark,  '*  full  of  plans  for  school  reform ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined."  But  there  was  no  shrinking;  on 
the  contrary,  the  earnestness  and  the  rapidity  with  which  thehead-master 
pressed  on,  were  such  as  to  excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  even  of 
his  friends,  while  they  i|ho  doubted  or  opposed  his  course,  broke  out 
into  objections  and  menaces  sufficient  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  less 
resolute  man.  Arnold  was  strong,  however,  both  in  the  prindples 
which  led  him  to  reform  and  in  those  which  guided  him  in  reform. 
There  was  nothing  indiscriminate  or  turbulent  in  his  movements. 
^Another  system,"  he  said  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  *^  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and 
am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it."  •  So,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow,  Arnold  continued  his  efforts  to  repair  and  to  uprear,  with 
a  d^ree  of  considerateness  and  of  prudence  remarkable  in  one  so 
ardent  and  so  determined.  ^  That's  the  way,"  wrote  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  that  all  the  doctor's  reforms  have  been  carried  out  when  he  has  been 
left  to  himself-— quietly  and  naturally ;  putting  a  good  thing  in  the 
place  of  a  bad,  and  letting  the  bad  die  out;  no  wavering  and  no 
hurry, — the  best  thing«that  could  be  done  for  the  time  being,  and 
patience  for  the  rest" 

Instead  of  singling  out  one  reform  after  another,  we  shall  attempt 
a  more  connected  delineation  of  him  who  wrought  them  all.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  there  was  in  the  school  which 
Arnold  did  not  reform, — ^if  not  by  outward  change,  at  least  by  the 
inward  spirit  infused  into  the  whole  body  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  expression,  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  should  be  drawn,  not  simply  as  that  of  the  reformer,  but  rather 
as  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  administrator, — the  head-master  of 
Rugby  school. 

In  his  relation  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  Arnold  at  once  took 
the  position  that  he  must  be  independent  of  all  interference  from  them. 
It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  *^  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of 
every  foundation  school  in  England,"  to  resist  every  intrusion  into  his 
own  province ;  he,  and  not  the  trustees,  was  the  master ;  he,  and  not 
they,  must  do  the  master's  work  and  hold  the  master's  authority. 
He  had  no  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shake  off  any  just  control.  To 
the  trustees,  in  their  proper  places,  he  looked  with  a  respect  and  a 
submission  that  could  not  have  been  greater ;  nor  could  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  them  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
agreeable  or  more  amicable  than  it  was.  The  point  with  him  was 
simply  this, — that  if  he  was  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  trustees 
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80  far  as  to  be  placed  or  to  be  retained  in  the  mastership,  he  must 
possess  it  in  such  measure  as  to  be  his  own  master  as  well  as  the 
master  of  the  school.  Fortanately,  the  constitution  of  Rugbj  school 
fiirored  the  independence  of  the  head-master. 

There  was  the  same  sort  of  claim  on  Arnold's  part  to  independence 
in  relation  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  fie  bore  with  no  med- 
dling; he  deferred  to  no  pretense  from  them;  their  putting  their 
boys  under  him  was  not  putting  themselves  above  him.  Yet  no 
teacher  was  ever  readier  to  recogiiize  his  true  responsibility  to  the 
parents  of  his  scholars.  "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,''  he  said, 
^to  receive  a  new  fellow  firom  his  fitther,  when  I 'think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  *  *  * 
If  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion, 
I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off."  Nor  did  the  feeling  wear 
away  with  the  residence  of  the  pupil.  The  letters  from  Arnold  to 
tiie  parents  of  those  who  were  with  him  are  amongst  the  most  con- 
vincing proo&  of  his  constant  watchfulness  and  constant  faithfulness 
as  a  teacher. 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  Arnold  and  his  pupils  will  require 
fuller  treaftnent  His  idea  of  a  teacher  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
variety  of  qualities,  on  which  he  was  as  intent  in  practice  as  in  theory. 
"  When  I  find  that  I  can  not  run  up  the  library  stairs,  I  shall  know 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  he  said  in  reference  to  that  freshness  of 
frame  which  he  deemed  essential  to  freshness  of  mind,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  freshness  of  mind  required  in  the  teacher.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  appears  in  his  pursuit  of  fresh  studies  and  his  cultivation  of 
fresh  powers.  '*  I  do  not  judge  of  them,"  he  said  of  his  private  pupils, 
'*  as  I  should  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 
Nor  was  the  most  industrious  of  the  Rugby  boys  half  so  hard  a 
student  as  his  master.  "  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,"  wrote  Arnold  to  a 
sub- master  on  his  appointment,  "  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  that  a  man  should  enter  upon 
his  business  not  Ix  ^a^ipyov,  (as  a  subordinate  work,)  but  as  a  sub- 
tantive  and  most  important  duty ;  *  *  *  that  he  should  be  public- 
spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor  and 
general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  ha? 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglect- 
ing the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  All  that 
Arnold  thus  proposed  for  the  teacher,  he  proposed,  with  the  necessary 
i|tialifications,  for  the  pupil.     He  was  quite  as  anxious  about  thA 
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physical  as  he  was  about  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  bop ;  ^  and 
whenever,^  says  one  of  them  who  became  his  bic^apher,  ^  he  saw 
they  were  reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them, 
relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
would  invite,  them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  or  the  holidays  to 
refresh  them.^  As  for  the  minds  of  the  boys,  he  had  but  one  wish, — 
that  they  should  be  at  work.  Their  cleverness  was  altogether  an 
inferior  consideration;  even  the  amount  of  their  attainments  was 
comparatively  unimportant,  so  that  they  were  doing  what  they  could. 
^  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  to  8e#  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated."  '*  Its  great 
busines»,"  he  wrote  of  education,  ^  as  far  as  regards  the  intellect,  is  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to 
obtain  and  to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for ;"  words  in  which  we  may 
trace  the  features  of  the  pupil  who  would  have  satisfied  Arnold, — the 
boy  who  wished  and  who  strove  to  learn.  But  far  above  all  intel- 
lectual, as  above  all  physical  development,  was  the  moral  excellence 
after  which  he  would  have  teachers  and  pupils  alike  exerting  them- 
selves. "  What  we  must  look  for  here,*'  he  said  to  the  bojs,  **  is,  1st, 
religious  and  moral  principles ;  2dly,  gentlemanly  conduct ;  3dly,  in- 
tellectual  ability."  ^*It  must  be,"  he  declared  at  a  time  when  the 
school  was  rife  with  disorder,  *'  it  must  be  a  school  of  Christian  gen- 
tlemen." '*  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that  man  ever  had,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  ^*  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  very 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement"  To  this  point — the  re- 
ligious element  of  Arnold's  system — we  shall  revert;  it  has  been 
alluded  to  in  this  place  only  to  complete  the  outlines  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  after  Arnold  s  design. 

We  have  no  wish  to  represent  Arnold  as  faultless.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  his  strong  points  is  our  object ;  and  we  pass  by  the  detection 
of  his  weak  ones.  lie  had  his  failings  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
teacher ;  and  the  ideal  of  the  relations  between  him  and  his  pupils 
was  seldom  entirely  attained.  But  we  must  refer  to  his  biography 
or  to  his  educational  works  for  an  account  of  his  errors;  our  few 
pages  are  hardly  ample  enough  to  describe  his  virtues. 

"  What  a  sight  it  is,"  writes  one  of  the  Rugby  men, — "  the  doctor 
as  a  ruler."  It  was  the  first  and  the  chief  aspect  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  pupils.  He  was  not  merely  the  roaster  but  the  head- 
master, the  presiding  spirit  of  the  establishment,  the  source  of  law  and 
authoritv,  of  honor  and  dishonor.  It  was  often  said  of  Arnold  that 
he  was  born  to  be  a  statesman.     Of  all  the  signs  to  this  effect,  above 
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his  writingH,  al>ove  his  exertions  as  a  citiien,  his  administratioD  of 
Rugby  Hcbool  tsiAy  be  safely  set  down  as  the  most  remarkable.  The 
school  was  a  state  on  a  small  scale ;  its  magistrates  the  masters,  its 
citizens  the  three  hundred  pupils ;  each  with  his  own  tastes,  his  own 
powers,  his  own  circumstances;  not  easily  managed  by  himself,  and 
much  less  easily  directed  in  the  midst  of  his  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  associates.  No  state  was  ever  better  ruled  on  the  whole ;  none 
was  more  carefully  guarded  from  evil  and  shame;  none  more 
consistently  guided  to  nobleness  and  truth. 

Higher  still  was  the  position  of  Arnold  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
school.  When  this  office  fell  vacant,  a  year  or  two  after  he  joined  the 
school,  he  asked  it  from  the  trustees  on  the  ground  that,  as  head- 
master, he  was  ^  the  real  and  proper  religious  instructor  of  the  boys.^ 
Pray  let  it  be  remarked  before  we  go  further,  that  he  did  not  make 
his  religious  instructions  depend  upon  his  being  in  the  chaplaincy. 
He  had  begun  to  preach  to  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  give  a  religious 
tone  to  his  daily  teachings,  from  the  very  first  year  of  his  mastership ; 
and  what  he  began,  he  continued.  Nay  more ;  he  would  not  make 
his  instructions  in  religious  matters  depend  even  on  his  being  a 
clergyman.  Had  he  been  a  layman,  he  would  not  have  preached  as 
often,  but  he  certainly  would  have  addressed  the  boys  on  their 
Christian  duties  from  time  to  time ;  while  the  religious  atmosphi^re 
of  his  own  recitation -room  would  have  been  quite  as  constant  and 
quite  as  effective.  **  The  business  of  a  schoolmaster,*'  was  a  frequent 
expression  with  him,  *^  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls."  In  this  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  a  clerical 
functionary,  he  assumed  the  chaplain's  office.  How  well  he 
discharged  it,  not  merely  in  the  chapel,  but  throughout  the  school, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  pupil's  life-like  report  of  his  preaching  and 
his  influence. 

More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have  described  that  scene.  The  oak  pulpit 
standing  out  by  its  if  ab4)ve  the  school  nests.  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  k  n  M  ng 
eye,  the  voice,  now  soft  om  the  low  notes  of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stirring  »•>*  the 
call  of  the  light  infantry  bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Sunday  afti^r  Sun<iMV,  wit- 
nessing and  plead  ng  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love  and  s  ory, 
with  whose  spirit  h.*  w:is  filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The  long  I  net*  of 
young  faces  rising  ti*'r  above  tier  down  the  whole  length  of  the  chap<fl,  from  the  i  ttle 
boy's  who  had  just  I  ft  his  mother  to  the  young  man*s  who  was  going  out  tiext 
week  into  the  great  world  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
sight,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this  'time  of  year,  when  the  only  lights  in  the 
clwpel  were  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  seats  of  the  praepostors  of  the  week,  and  the 
soft  twilight  still*  ovi r  the  rest  of  Uie  chapel,  deepening  into  darkness  in  the  high 
gallery  b  hind  the  organ. 

But  what  was  it  nft-r  all  which  se'ned  and  held  these  thrc>e  hundred  boys, 
dragging  them  out  of  themselves,  willing  or  uuwilling,  for  twenty  minutes  on 
Sanday  afternoons  7  True,  there  always  were  boys  scattered  up  and  down  the 
school,  who,  in  heart  and  head,  were  worthy  to  hear  and  able  to  carry  awny  the 
deepest  and  wisest  words  then  spoken.     But  these   were  a  minority  ahvaj's. 
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generally  a  very  soiall  one,  often  m>  imall  a  one  aa  to  be  oonntaUe  on  the  fingen 
of  yonr  hand.  What  was  it  that  moved  and  held  na,  the  rest  of  Uie  three 
hundred  reokleaa  childish  boya,  who  feared  the  doctor  with  all  oar  hearte,  and 
Tery  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth ;  who  thouffht  more  of  oor  sets  in  the  school 
than  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  pnt  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the  pnblie 
opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above  the  laws  of  God  T  We  couldn't  enter  into 
lialf  that  w^  heard ;  we  hadn't  the  knowledge  of  oor  own  hearts  or  the  knowledge 
of  one  another,  and  little  enough  of  the  faiUi,  hope,  and  love  needed  to  that  end. 
But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in  their  better  moods  will  listen,  (aye,  and  men  too 
for  the  matter  of  that,)  to  a  roan  who  we  felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart  and  sonl  and 
strength  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in  our 
little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and  warning 
from  serene  heights,  to  those  who  were  struggling  and  sinning  below,  but  the 
warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fighting  for  ns  and  by  our  sides,  and  calling  on 
us  to  help  him  and  ourselves  and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by 
little,  but  surely  and  ateadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought  home  to  the  young  boy, 
fur  the  first  time,  the  meaoins  of  his  life ;  that  it  was  no  fooPs  or  sluggard's  para- 
dise into  which  ho  had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field,  ordained  from  of 
old,  where  there  are  no  spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take  his  side,  and  the 
stakes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  this  consciousness  in  them,  showed 
them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole 
daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and  stood  there  before  them  their 
fellow-soldier  and  the  captain  of  their  band.  The  true  sort  of  captain  too  for  a 
boys'  army,  one  who  had  no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of  command, 
and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  truce,  would  fight  the  fight  out,  (so  every  boy 
felt,)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character 
m'ght  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was  this  thorouffhness 
and  undaunted  courage  which  more  than  any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  nearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  mode  them  believe  first 
in  him,  and  then  in  his  Master.^ — School  Dcy9  at  Rugby,  pp.  154-57. 

Let  US  listen  to  some  of  the  teacbings  from  that  chapel  pulpit ; 

they   will  more  than  bear  out  the  enthusiasm  of  the  account  just 

gireh  concerning  them. 

And  therefore  he  who  thinks  that  to  provide  schools  is  to  provide  education,  or 
that  to  provide  schools  where  the  Bible  and  Catechism  are  taught  is  to  provide 
religious  education,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  disappointed,  when  he  sees  the<fi'uit  of 
his  work.  Be  sure  that  the  saving  men-s  souls  is  no  such  easy  matter ;  our  great 
enemy  is  not  so  easily  vanquished.  It  is  not  the  subscription  of  some  pounds,  or 
hundreds  of  pounds,  nor  the  building  a  sohoolhouse,  nor  the  appointing  a  school- 
master, nor  the  filling  the  school  with  all  the  children  in  the  parish,  which  will 
deliver  all  those  childrens'  souls  from  death,  and  mortify  in  them  all  the  lustf  of 
their  evil  nature,  and  foster  and  perfect  all  the  works  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Schools  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  do  this,  but  let  us  see  what  they  can  do. 

They  can  give  elementary  religious  instruction.  As  every  child  can  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  so  every  child  can  be  taught  to  say  his  catechism,  can  be  taught 
to  know  the  main  truths  of  the  gospel,  can  be  taught  to  say  hymns.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  schools  can  certainly  compass  as  much  as  this,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  For  although  we  know  but  too  well  that  the 
learning  this  and  much  more  than  this,  is  very  far  from  saving  our  souls  certainly 
or  generally,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  without  this  we  are  much  worse  ofi*,  and 
with  this  much  better  off.  It  is  at  least  giving  a  man  a  map  of  the  road,  which 
he  is  going,  which  will  keep  him  in  the  right  way  if  he  uses  it.  The  map  will  not 
make  bis  limbs  stronger,  nor  his  spirits  firmer ;  he  may  be  tired  or  he  may  be 
indolent,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  then.  But  suppose  a  man  furnished  with  a 
very  perfect  map  of  a  strange  country,  and  that  on  his  day's  journey  he  has 
wasted  many  hours  by  going  off  his  road,  or  by  stopping  to  eat  and  to  revel,  and 
by  and  by  the  evening  is  coming  on,  and  he  knows  not  where  he  is,  and  he  would 
&in  make  up  for  his  former  carelessness,  and  get  to  his  journey's  end  before  night 
comes  on.  The  map,  which  hitherto  has  been  carried  uselessly,  becomes  then  his 
guide  and  his  best  friend.  So  it  has  been  known  to  be  oiften  with  religious 
instruction.    Neglected,  like  the  map,  while  the  morning  was  fair,  and  we  cared 
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not  abont  oar  oDward  jonrney ;  when  life  has  darkeDed,  and  troobtea  have  oome, 
and  a  niao  has  indeed  wanted  light  and  oooifort,  then  tlie  inatructioo  of  his  achool 
has  been  knuwn  to  flash  upon  hia  mind,  and  more  eapc'cially  what  he  has  learnt  in 
peahns  and  liyinns,  which  nataraliy  oleave  the  easiest  to  the  memory.  When  he 
would  tarn  he  has  known  where  to  turn.  This  has  very  often  happened  as  the 
fruit  of  tariy  religions  instruction,  when  that  instruction  has  been  in  bo  way 
aoooropapied  with  education.  And  therefore,  aa  all  our  church  schools  can  un- 
doubtedly give  to  all  the  elements  of  religious  instrtictJon,  as  well  as  teach  all  to 
write  and  rca  i,  they  deserve,  I  think,  our  most  earnest  support ;  and  it  is  our 
part  to  help  according  to  our  best  ability  in  providing  every  portion  of  the  king- 
auin,  and  every  one  of  our  countrymen,  with  the  means  of  certainly  ubCainmg  ao 
much  of  goiMi. 

I  have  8  i.d  that  schools  can  certainly  give  religious  instruction,  but  that  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  will  give  religious  education.  1  dwell  on  this  distinction  for  two 
several  reasons :  first,  because  it  concerns  us  all  in  our  own  private  rrlatons,  to 
be  aware  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two:  secondly,  bec^aune,  con- 
founding them  together,  we  either  expect  schools  to  eaucate,  which  very  likely 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do,  and  then  are  unreaaonably  disappointed ;  or  else,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  greater  good  of  education  is  not  certainly  to  be  looked  for,  we  do 
not  enough  value  the  lesser  good  of  instmotion  which  can  be  given  Certainly,  and 
thus  do  not  encourage  schools  so  much  aa  we  ought.  Slementaiy  instruction  in 
religion  as  in  other  tilings,  may  be  certainly  given  to  all  who  have  their  common 
natural  faculties ;  that  is,  as  I  said,  the  catechism  and  hymns  may  be  made  to 
be  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  great  truths  of  Christ's  Gospel  may  be  taught  so  as  to 
be  known  and  remembered.  But  even  instruction,  when  we  go  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  can  not  be  given  to  all  certainly ;  we  can  not  undertake  to  make 
every  boy,  even  if  we  have  the  whole  term  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  given  us  for 
the  experiment,  either  a  good  divine,  or  a  good  scholar,  or  to  be  a  master  of  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  This  can  not  be  done,  although,  as  far  as  instmction  is 
concerned,  sohooU  have  great  means  at  their  commiind,  nor  do  other  things  out  of 
schmil  Very  much  interfere  with  their  eflScacy.  But  to  give  a  man  a  Christian 
education,  is  to  make  him  love  God  as  well  aa  know  him,  to  make  him  have  faith 
in  Christ,  as  well  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fSscts  that  He  died  for  our  sins  and 
rose  again ;  to  make  him  open  his  heart  eagerly  to  every  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  w  U  as  to  have  been  taught  the  ftust  as  it  is  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  He 
is  the  lyird  and  giver  of  spiritual  life.  And  will  mere  lessons  do  alt  this, — when 
the  course  of  life  and  all  examples  around,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  with  a 
for  more  mighty  teaching,  and  one  to  which  our  natural  dispositioDs  for  more 
rea  lily  answer,  enforoe  the  contrary  f  And  therefore  the  great  work  of  Christian 
education  is  not  the  direct  and  certain  ftnit  of  building  schools  and  engaging 
schoolmasters,  but  something  far  beyond,  to  be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  eflbrti 
of  all  the  whole  church  and  nation,— 4>y  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent,  by  the 
schoolfellow  at  school,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  by  the  dergynuin 
in  h  s  calling,  by  the  landlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  former  and  the  tradesman,  by 
thelab>»rer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man  of  independent  income,  whether 
large  or  small,  in  theirs,  by  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  in  parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these  laboring  to  remove  temptations 
to  evil,  to  make  good  eaner  and  more  honored,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness  in 
others  by  the  r  own  example ;  in  a  word,  to  make  men  love  and  glorify  their  God 
and  Siiviour  when  they  see  the  blessed  fruits  of  His  kingdom  even  here  on  earth. 
And  to  bring  this  to  ourselves  more  closely  as  private  persons,  let  us  remember 
that  if  we  send  our  children  to  school,  although  we  give  up  their  instruction  to  the 
aohoolmaster,  yet  we  can  not  give  up  their  education.  Their  education  goes  on 
out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school,  and  very  often  for  more  vigorously.  We  shall 
see  this,  if  we  remember  again  that  the  great  work  of  education  is  to  make  xm 
love  what  is  good,  and  therdbre  not  only  know  it,  but  do  it. 

I  speak  of  us  as  a  sociilly,  as  a  school,  as  a  Christian  school,  as  a  place,  that  ia, 
to  which  the  sons  of  Christian  parents,  and  of  no  other,  are  sent  to  receive  a 
Christian  education.  Such  a  society  is  beyond  all  doubt  in  its  idea  or  institutldi 
a  temple  of  God ;  Grod's  blesung  is  upon  it,  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  dwell  in  the 
niidstof  it 

It  is  very  fearful  to  think  of  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  letting  this  temple  of  God  be 
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profaned,  of  letting  it  be  lo  overran  with  evil  that  from  a  booae  of  prayer  it»huald 
nave  b*  come  a  den  of  thieves.  But,  ia  it  not  abo  an  enkindlmg  and  cnooarai^Dg 
thought,  to  dwell  on  the  bleaiing  of  not  aoffisring  it  to  be  so  profiined ;  of  dnr* 
ing  out  in  Christ'e  power  the  evil  that  would  moat  oormpt  ns ;  of  -being  indeed  a 
temple  of  Gtid,  wherem  hb  praiae  should  be  not  only  spolcen  with  our  lipa,  but 
acted  in  our  lives  T 

I  think  that  thia  is  very  enoonraging  and  enkindling  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  serve  Go<l.  But  by  **  enoouraging  and  enkindling,^'  I  mean  of  ooorae,  encour- 
aging and  enkindling  to  ekertion.  It  is  but  folly  to  say,  ^  How  delightful  would  it 
be  if  it  were  so  I"  and  not  rather  to  say,  **  This  is  indeed  so  glorious  and 
blesaed  a  thing,  that  I  will  labor  heart  and  aoul  that  it  shall  be  so." 

I  wi'U  know  that  such  labor  becomes  us,  the  older  part  of  our  society,  most  of 
all,  and  that  our  sin  is  the  heaviest  of  all  if  we  neglect  it.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  you  have  your  ahare  in  the  work  also,  and  that  more  depends  upon  you  than 
upon  us.  Nor  is  your  sin  light  if  you  neglect  it ;  I  mean  that  every  one  of  yon 
has  a  doty  to  peH^*m  toward  the  school.  Mid  that  over  and  above  the  sin  of  his 
own  particular  &nlt8,  he  incurs  a  ain,  I  think  even  greater,  by  encouraging  laulta, 
or  disoouraging  good  in  others ;  and  fiiffther  still,  tmit  he  incurs  a  sin,  lesi  I  grant 
than  in  the  last  case,  but  still  considerable,  by  being  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
oondnet  of  others,  by  doing  nothing  to  discourage  evil,  nothing  to  encourage  good. 

The  artnal  evil  which  may  exist  in  a  school  consists,  I  suppose,  first  of  all  in 
direct  sensual  wickedness,  such  as  drunkenness  and  other  things  forbidden  together 
with  drunkenness  in  the  scriptures.  It  would  consist,  secondly,  in  the  systematic 
practice  of  iaiaehood, — when  lies  were  told  constantly  by  the  great  majority,  and 
tolerated  by  all.  Thirdly,  it  would  consist  in  systematic  cruelty,  or  if  cruelty  be  too 
strong  a  word,  in  the  systematic  annoyance  of  the  weak  and  simple,  so  that  a  bny*a 
life  would  be  miserable  unless  he  learnt  aome  portion  of  the  coarseness  and  spirit 
of  persecution  which  he  saw  in  all  around  him.  Fourthly,  It  would  consist  in  a 
spirit  of  active  diaobedience, — when  all  authority  was  hated,  and  there  was  a  gen* 
era]  pleasure  in  breaking  rules  simply  because  they  were  rules.  Fifthly,  it  would 
include  a  general  idleness,  when  every  one  did  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  school  went  to  cry  down  any  attempt  on  the  psrt  of  any  one 
boy  or  more,  to  shew  anything  like  diligence  or  a  wiah  to  improve  himselC 
Sixthly,  there  would  be  a  prevailing  spirit  of  combination  in  evil  and  of  compan- 
ionship ;  by  which  a  boy  would  re^ird  himself  as  more  bound  to  his  oompaniona 
in  ties  of  wickedness,  than  to  God  or  his  neighbor  in  any  tiea  of  good  ; — so  that 
he  would  Ubor  to  conceal  fVom  his  parents  and  from  all  who  might  check  it,  the 
evil  state  of  things  around  him ;  considering  it  far  better  that  evil  should  exist, 
than  that  his  companions  doing  evil  should  be  punished.  And  this  aooomplioe 
spirit,  this  brotherhood  of  wickedness,  is  just  the  opposite  of  Christinn  love  or 
charity  ;  for  as  St.  Paul  calls  charity  the  bond  of  peifectness,  so  this  clinging  of 
the  evil  to  one  another  is  the  bond  of  wickedness ;  it  is  that  without  which  wick- 
edness would  presently  (kll  to  pieces  and  perish,  and  which  preserves  it  in 
existence  and  in  vigor. 

Let  these  six  things  exist  together,  and  the  profimation  of  the  temple  is  com- 
plete—it is  become  a  den  of  thieves.  Then  whoever  peases  through  such  a  school 
may  undoubtedly,  by  God*s  grace,  be  afterward  a  good  man,  hot  so  far  as  his 
school  years  have  any  efftHst  on  his  after  life,  he  must  be  utterly  ruined.  An 
extraordinary  strength  of  constitution,  or  rather  a  miracle  of  God's  grace,  may 
possibly  have  enabled  him  to  breathe  an  air  so  pestilential  with  impunity ;  but 
although  he  may  have  escaped,  thousanda  have  perished,  and  the  air  in  its  own 
properties  Is  merely  deadly. 

The  sixth  evil  I  left  for  separate  oonsideratton,  because  it  appeared  to  require  a 
fuller  notice.  And  its  very  name,  if  we  attend,  will  make  it  probable  that  it  does 
80.  I  called  it  the  spirit  of  combination  and  companionship,  whereas  the  other 
eyils  of  which  I  spoke  were  such  things  as  idleness,  &lsehood,  drunkenness,  diso- 
bedience ;  names  very  different  in  their  character  from  Ambination  and  compan- 
ionship. They  are  very  different  in  this,  that  when  we  apeak  of  idleness  or 
fidsehnod  we  mean  things  altogether  evil,  which  are  plainly  and  altogether  to  be 
avoided  and  abhorred ;  but  when  we  speak  of  combination  or  companionship,  we 
name  things  not  in  their  own  nature  evil,  things  which  have  a  good  sense  aa  well 
as  a  bud  sense ;  things,  therefore,  not  plainly  and  altogether,  but  only  upon  con- 
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slderation  and  beyond  a  oertain  point  to  be  avoided  and  condemned.  Here, 
therefore,  the  subject  most  be  gone  into  more  carefully ;  we  munt  not  blame 
indiacriminatflly,  bat  opening  genUy  as  it  were,  what  lies  in  a  tangled  mass  before 
us,  we  must  so  learn,  if  we  can,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 

What  I  have  called  the  spirit  of  companionship,  is  that  feeling  by  which  we  are 
drawn  toward  our  equals,  while  we  are  conscious  that  they  and  we  stand  in  a 
certain  reUtion  to  a  common  superior.  I  mean  that  the  feeling  of  companionship, 
as  I  am  now  taking  it,  implies  that,  besides  the  persons  so  feeling  it,  and  who  ar« 
always  more  or  less  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  there  exists  also  some  superior 
party,  and  that  his  superiority  modifies  the  mutual  feeling  of  the  parties  on  an 
equality.  T^ns  the  feeling  of  companionship  amongst  brothers  and  sisters,  sup- 
poses that  they  have  all  parents  also,  to  whom  they  stand  in  another  relation,  and 
not  in  that  of  companionship :  the  same  feeling  amongst  the  poor  supposes  that 
they  have  also  something  to  do  with  the  rich,  the  same  feeling  amongst  subjects 
supposes  that  they  have  a  government,  and  if  it  couid  exist  amongst  all  mankind 
toward  each  other  as  men,  then  it  would  imply  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  he 
interfered  in  the  afiBiirs  of  mankind.  The  first  element  then  in  this  sense  of  com- 
panionship is  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  we  are  alike  as  in  many  other  things,  so 
also  in  our  relation  to  some  other  party ;  that  our  hopes  and  fears  with  respect  to 
this  party  are  in  each  of  us  the  same.  And  thus  far  the  feeling  is  natural  and 
quite  blameless,  sympathy  being  a  very  just  cause  why  we  should  be  drawn 
together.  But  then  th.s  sympathy  is  accompanied  very  often  with  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  so  iar  as  regards  our  common  superior ;  as  we  who  are  each  other's 
companions  have  with  respect  to  him  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  so  we  ofWo  think 
that  he  and  we  have  not  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  or  in  otheV  words  the  same 
interest,  in  any  degree  at  all ;  but  that  his  interest  is  one  thing,  and  ours  is  the 
very  or)ntrary. 

So  that  while  there  is  a  sympathy  between  us  and  our  companions,  there  is  also 
between  us  and  our  superior  the  very  contrary  to  sympathy,  we  conceive  ourselves 
placed  toward  him  in  actual  opposition. 

But  if  he  too  oouM  be  taken  into  our  bond  of  sympathy,  if  we  could  feel  that 
his  interesti  and  ours  are  also  the  same,  no  less  than  ours  and  our  companions', 
then  the  feeling  of  companionship,  if  I  may  so  speak,  being  extended  to  all*  our 
relations,  would  pn>dace  no  harm  at  all,  but  merely  good  :  it  would  then,  in  fiict, 
be  no  other  than  the  perfection  of  our  nature, — perfect  love. 

Let  companionship  expand  into  communion.  You  are  companions  of  one 
another,  with  many  natural  sympathies  of  age,  of  employment,  of  place,  and  of 
constitution  of  body  and  mind.  But  yon  are  companions  of  us  too,  companions  in 
our  common  work,  which  is  your  good,  earthly  and  eternal ;  you  are  companions 
of  all  God's  saints  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  warfkre;  yon  are  companions 
— ^high  and  most  presumptuous  as  the  word  were  in  itself,  yet  God's  infinite  love 
has  sauctioned  it— you  are  companions  of  Him  who  is  not  aidiamed  to  call  us 
brethren,  who  bore  and  bears  our  nature,  who  died  as  we  shall  all  die.  Bear  all 
these  relationships  in  mind,  and  then,  as  I  said,  companionship  is  become  com- 
munion, the  bond  of  wickedness  is  become  the  bond  of  perfectnees,  we  are  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  Christ,  and  with  God. — Sermons;  lawt  volume ^  pp. 
55,  67, 58,  66,  67,  68,  74,  75,  76,  77,  82,  83,  90,  91, 92,  93,  94. 

But  it  was  not  in  preaohing  alone,  as  we  have  said,  that  Arnold 
gave  religious  instruction  to  his  pupils.  ^No  direct  instruction,*' 
says  one  of  them,  ^  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his 
disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which 
passed  over  his  isce  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
Osesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just 
been  committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his  rever- 
ence for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more 
striking  than  the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which 
broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France." 
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So,  through  all  the  studieii  under  his  direction,  there  streamed  the  raj 
of  light  from  his  own  lofty  faith,  breaking  in  upon  the  darkest  passages 
of  history  or  of  literature,  bringing  out  all  the  brighter  ones,  and  aid- 
ing those  who  sat  beholding,  to  a  fiiith  as  lofty  and  as  illumining  as 
that  of  their  master.  When  he  found,  one  day,  that  the  change 
from  the  chamber  of  a  dying  pupil  to  the  recitation  room  was  very 
marked,  he  announced  to  his  class  that  he  should  hereafter  begin  their 
lessons  with  a  prayer,  this  being  additional  to  the  prayers  for  the  en- 
tire school ;  his  object,  as  he  said,  being  to  make  his  school  work  so 
really  religious,  that  **  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be 
slight.''  It  was  by  these  means,  even  more  than  by  those  of  the 
chapel,  that  his  religious  reforms  were  extended,  so  that  his  system 
of  education  was  confessed  to  be  ^  not  based  upon  religion,  but  itself 
religious.*'  From  any  praises  of  his  system,  as  he  conceived  it,  he 
would  not  have  shrunk ;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  his  so  much  as  his 
Lord  and  Master's.  But  from  any  declaration  that  the  system  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  School,  he  recoiled  at  once.  "  I  dread,"  he  would  say, 
"  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so."  This  very  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  proved  the  greatness  of  the  perfection  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and,  more  than  any  thing  which  he  did,  perhaps,  that 
which  he  was  seen  to  be  endeavoring  to  do,  bore  up  his  pupils  to  the 
heights  where  he  was  pausing,  only  to  ascend  above  them. 

Comparatively  a  small  number  of  the  boys  at  Rugby  knew  Arnold 
as  their  every-day  teacher.  To  those  of  the  younger  classes  he  gave 
no  school  instruction  beyond  hearing  their  lessons  at  intervals.  But 
his  influence  was  not  the  less  universal ;  it  was  felt  in  the  oourse  of 
instruction  as  marked  and  as  carried  out ;  his  being  the  selection  of 
the  studies,  and  his  the  system  on  which  they  were  pursued.  On 
these  topics  we  must,  of  course,  enlarge. 

A  reference  to  the  tabular  view  of  studies  already  given  will  show 
the  materials  of  which  Arnold  made  up  his  course.  Foremost 
amongst  them,  the  great  staple  of  culture, %tand  the  classics.  At  first 
disposed  to  abridge  the  time  usually  given  to  these  studies,  Arnold 
was  afterwards  inclined  to  enhance  rather  than  diminish  their  import- 
ance. When  he  entered  upon  his  Rugby  duties,  a  general  clamor 
h^  arisen  against  classical  instruction,  as  assuming  a  place  altogether 
above  its  merits  or  its  advantages ;  and  his  avowed  purposes  as  a  re- 
former, led  him  to  regard  himself,  as  they  led  others  to  regard  him, 
in  some  sort  pledged  to  confine  this  branch  of  education  to  more  re- 
stricted limits.  But  as  his  experience  increased,  and  the  resources  of 
the  classical  department  opened  more  and  more  beneath  his  manage- 
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ment)  he  not  only  acknowledged,  but  applied  them  with  greater  ap- 
preciation and  stronger  confidence.  "  He  was  the  first  Englishman," 
says  his  pupil  and  biographer,  ^*  who  drew  attention  in  our  public 
schools,  to  Uie  historical,  political  and  philosophical  value  of  philolo- 
gy, and  of  the  "ancient  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  verbal 
criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  last  century.'*  Nor  was  this 
all  which  gave  life  to  classical  study  in  his  hands.  He  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  if  he  was  reading  a  his-, 
torian  with  his  class,  he  too,  was  a  historian  for  the  time ;  if  they  were 
studying  a  poet,  he  showed  them  by  his  own  expressive  earnestness, 
what  it  was  to  share  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  power ;  whatever,  in 
short,  the  text-book,  it  was  to  the  teacher  and  to  all  his  respon- 
sive pupils,  the  living  companionship  of  the  writers,  as  much  so 
as  if  the  writer  were  their  contemporary  and  their  countryman. 
"  Do'nt  you  find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  ?''  was  a 
question  to  which  Arnold  could  honestly  reply,  ^  No,  there  is  a  con- 
stant freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time  I 
go  over  them.**  Where  would  be  the  still  prevailing  distrust  of  the 
classics  if  they  were  taught  in  this  way  ?  Who  would  stay  to  wran- 
gle about  the  philology  or  the  mental  discipline  involved  in  the 
study,  if  it  thus  comprehended  not  only  all  that  lived  in  the  past,  but 
all  that  is  yet  living  in  the  present  ?  . 
Let  Arnold  speak  for  himself. 

It  may  freely  be  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  daastcal  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
haye  furnished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages ; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  plaoMl  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  same  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantiaL  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,  and  you  confine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors: you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world^s  experience,  and  place 
us  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the 
year  1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still 
study  classical  literature ;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no 
greater  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  our  oriental  scholars ; 
it  would  not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general  after  a  few  genera- 
tions would  know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they  do  actually  of  China 
and  Hindoostan.  But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  re^ 
gretted.  With  the  Asiatic  mind,  we  have  no  nearer  connection  or  sympathy 
Uian  that  which  is  derived  from  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Roman  is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  ita  constitution  our 
own ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is  the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to 
those  physical  instruments  which  minister  to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures ;  although 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  steam-engines,  no  printing-presses,  no  mariner's 
compass,  no  telescopes,  no  microscopes,  no  gunpowder;  yet  in  our  moral  andpo- 
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litical  views,  in  those  matters  which  most  determine  human  character,  there  is 
a  perfect  resemblance  in  these  respects.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydidee, 
and  Cicero,  afkd  Tadtus,  are  most  untrulj  called  ancient  writers;  they  are  vir- 
tuallj  our  own  oountiymen  and  contemporaries,  but  have  the  advantage  which 
is  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travelers,  that  their  observation  has  been  exercised  in 
a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  common  men ;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a  man- 
ner with  our  eyes  what  we  can  not  see  for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such 
as  bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  while  their  information  has  all  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass  of  new  and  pertinent  fiicts,  illustrative 
of  the  great  science  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

How,  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  often  throw  their  Greek  and 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselessness  of  their  early  studies, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  (^  Greece 
and  Rome  would  be  forgotten,  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  up  the 
knowledge  of  it  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  ^stem  to  be  useless,  lulees 
it  foUowed  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  I^atin  books,  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  fix>m  them.  This,  however,  is  so  &r  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  daasicfd  education  are  least  tangible,  and 
least  appreciated  even  by  the  individual  himself  still  the  mind  often  retains 
much  of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  and 
<x>mparative  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions. 

ML  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  should  be  sensibly  con- 
ducted; it  requires  that  a  classical  teadier  should  be  folly  acquainted  with 
modem  history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Roma  What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  can  not 
possibly  communicate  to  his  pupils  the  main  advantages  of  a  classical  education. 

The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  the  foture  must  be  scanty ;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be 
confined  wholly  to  itself)  i^  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  things  around 
us,  it  be  totally  isolated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misap- 
prehension as  to  appear  incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes 
little  better  than  laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declum  against  it  may  be 
fully  forgiven. — Miscdkmeous  Works,  pp.  348>350. 

The  studies  which  Arnold  introduced  or  developed  at  Rugby,  were 
not  numerous.  The  table  shows  how  prominent  a  place  was  assign- 
ed to  Scriptural  instruction,  including  exegesis  and  church  history ; 
besides  which  we  find  history,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  the  modern  languages,  of  which  not  only  French, 
but  German,  was  taught.  Arnold  laid  no  great  stress  upon  any  of 
these  studies  but  the  first,  the  Scriptural ;  not  that  he  neglected  or 
undervalued  any  of  them,  but  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  thought  the  introduction  of  such  a  branch  as  modern  his- 
tory, for  example,  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  progress.  The  **  favorite 
notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information**  was  no  favorite  with 
him.  '*  It  is  not  so  much  an  object,"  he  said,  '*  to  give  boys  '  useful 
information,'  as  to  facilitate  their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  account  when  gained.**  Modem  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  not  to  be  made  much  of  at  the  expense  of  ancient 
history,  or  of  any  other  study  which  was  equally  essential  to  the  end 
in  view.  ^  I  assume  it  certainly,**  he  wrote  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  modem  languages,  "  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  case, 
that  boys  at  a  public  school  will  never  learo  to  speak  or  pronounce 
French  well  under  any  circumstanoes.    But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to 
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read  it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and  if  tbey  learn  it 
grammatically  as*  a  dead  language,  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they  have 
any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it  very  rapidly.^*  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  these 
statements,  ihey  show  the  consistency  of  him  who  made  them. 

The  si^th  form  of  the  school  was  that  which  Arnold  himself  in- 
structed. He  taught  them  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained  for 
the  whole  school.  There  was  no  effort  to  cram  them  with  facts  or 
with  rules,  no  long-winded  discourse  of  any  kind  or  upon  any  subject 
If  he  was  lecturing,  he  spoke  to  the  point.  If  he  was  hearing  a  reci- 
tation, he  said  as  little  as  possible,  teaching  the  boys  by  questions 
rather  than  by  explanations,  and  so  keeping  them  at  work  for  them- 
selves. In  neither  case,  however,  was  there  any  thing  like  an  appear- 
ance of  isolation  or  of  indifference  on  his  part ;  his  pupils  saw  that 
he  was  working  with  them,  and  that  what  he  would  not  do  was  sim- 
ply working  for  them,  while  they  sat  idle.  His  great  aim  was  to  de- 
velop the  intellect  of  every  boy,  to  teach  each  one  exactly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  independent  so  fiEir  as  was  desirable.  ^  You 
come  here  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read,*'  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings expressive  of  his  leading  principle  of  instruction.  "  I  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  observed,  **  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read 
and  thought  for  himself,"  and  to  enable  every  one  thus  to  read  and 
think  for  himself  was  always  the  grand  object.  *'  My  own  lessons 
with  the  sixth  form,"  he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend,  **  are  directed 
now,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  furnishing  rules  or  formulae  for 
them  to  work  with,  viz.:  rules  to  be  observed  in  translation,  principles 
of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  vary- 
ing idioms  and  metaphors,  d^c. ;  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or 
general  forms,  or  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or  the  estimating 
the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  <fec.  This,  together  with  the 
opening,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of,  knowledge,  by  telling  them  where 
they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a  notion  of  crit- 
icism, not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier  peri- 
od too  often  did, — this  is  what  I  am  laboring  at,  much  more  than 
giving  information." 

We  gladly  give  way  to  his  biographer  to  complete  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  as  the  teacher  of  the  sixth  form. 

'  It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of  edacation  as  distinct 
from  himself,  bat-  in  proportion  as  we  approach  his  individaal  teaching,  this 
beoomes  impracticable ;  the  system  is  lost  in  the  man ;  the  recollections  of  tho 
head-master  of  Ruffby  are  inseparable  tcom  th^recollections  of  the  personal  gaide 
and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  once  ffcall  those  little  traits  which,  how- 
ever minute  in  themselves,  will  to  them  snggest  a  lively  image  of  his  whele 
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manner.  They  will  remember  the  glsDoe,  with  which  he  looked  round  iu  the  few 
moments  of  silence  before  the  leeson  began,  and  which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense 
of  his  own  position  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the  heads  of  a  great'school ;  the  attitude 
in  which  he  stood,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Faodolati's  Lexicon,  or  Pole's 
Synopsis,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer ; 
the  well  known  ohanges  and  of  bb  yoioe  and  manner,  so  fiutfafully  representing 
the  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect  the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful 
^'  Thank  yon,''  which  followed  upon  a  snooessfhl  answer  or  translation ;  the  fall 
of  his  countenance  with  its  deepening  seTerity,  the  stem  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  saddt'U  ^  Sit  down,"  which  followed  upon  the  reTerae ;  the  courtesy  and 
almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equab  in  sodety,  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of  their  relation ;  the  startling  earnestness  with 
which  he  would  check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  or  imperii- 
nence ;  the  confidence  with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly  exhorta- 
tions ;  the  expressions  of  delight  with  which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he 
would  say  that  it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him  to  oome  into  the  library.  *  * 
The  interest  in  their  work,  which  this  method  excited  in  the  boys,  was  consid- 
erably enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even  without  regard  to  his  general  char- 
acter, was  inspired  by  the  qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  lessons.  They  were  oonsdous  of  (what  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
method  itself)  the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  he  said 
was  to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers ;  they  could  not  but  be  struck 
by  his  never  ooncealinff  difficulties  and  always  confessing  ignorance ;  acknowledg- 
ing mistakes  in  his  edition  of  Thuoyd^des,  and  on  LaIiu  verses,  mathematics  or 
foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  information  to  boys  whom  he  thought 
better  qualified  than  himseV  to  give  it.  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without 
its  use,  to  witness  daily  the  power  of  combination  and  concentration  on  his  favorite 
subjects  which  had  marked  him  even  from  a  boy ;  and  which  especially  appeared 
in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modem,  and  modem  by  ancient  history.  The 
wide  discursiveness  with  which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear 
on  each  other ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it;  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  tracked  them  out  when  unknown, — taught  them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge really  was.  In  poetry  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the 
delight  and  almost  fervor,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking  passage,  he 
would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the 
mere  pleasure  which  every  word  seemed  to  give  him.  In  history  or  philoeophy, 
events,  sayings,  and  authors  would,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them, 
become' fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries long  afterward,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through  another  medium, 
would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  unfraitful.  The  very  scantiness  with 
which  he  ooc^ionally  dealt  out  his  knowledge,  when  not  satisfied  that  the  boys 
could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it  often  provoked  a  half-angry  feeling  ot  disappoint- 
ment in  those  who  eagerly  treasured  up  all  that  he  uttered,  left  an  impression 
that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unfathomed,  and  to 
all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  doable  value. — Life  and  CorrtBpondtnce,  pp.  91, 
03, 94. 

A  closer  relation  than  that  between  the  teacher  and  the  mere  pupil 
existed  between  the  head-master  and  his  sixth  form.  According  to 
the  common  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  upper 
class  constituted  a  band  of  sub-masters,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  their  instructors  and  their  schoolmates,  invested  with  a 
power  '*  to  be  exercised  by  them,"  as  Arnold  describes  it,  "  over  the 
lower  boys  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular  goveniment  amongst 
the  boys  themselves."  To  enforce  this  power,  certain  members  of  the 
class,  called  praepostors,  wer|^ authorized  to  inflict  personal  chastise- 
ment on  those  who  resisted  them.     Against  this  system,  involving  as 
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it  did  the  cuBtom  of  Egging,  (to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,)  a 
very  strong  feeling  had  been  aroused  at  the  time  of  Arnold^s  removal 
to  Rugby ;  and  amongst  the  reforms  which  many  anticipated  from 
him,  none,  perhaps,  was  more  generally  looked  for  than  the  abolition 
or  at  any  rate  the  modification  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  sixth 
form.  He  checked  the  abuses  that  he  discovered,  but  he  did  no 
more ;  on  the  contrary  he  maintained  the  system,  asserting  that  **  a 
government  amongst  the  boys  themselves  being  necessary,  the  actual 
constitution  of  public  schools  places  it  in  the  best  possible  hands/' 
But  Arnold  understood  it  as  something  more  than  a  means  of  disci- 
pline. ^  He  who  wishes  really  to  improve  public  education,'^  he  said, 
^  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  consider 
how  there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as, 
without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest, 
shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great 
public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  of  answering  it" 
Accordingly  Arnold  employed  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form  not  only  as 
aid-de-camps  to  ensure  order  in  the  school,  but  as  missionaries  to 
infuse  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler  purpose.  His  dependence,  to  the 
proper  degree,  on  their  cooperation,  his  making  them  his  fellow- 
workers  and  his  chosen  friends,  was  touching  to  behold.  '^  When  I 
have  confidence  in  the  sixth,''  he  once  said  to  them,  "  there  is  no  post 
in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this;  but  if  they  do  not 
support  me,  I  must  go." 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  of  Arnold's  strongest  reasons  for 
keeping  up  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form, — the  influence  which  the 
exercise  of  it  would  have  upon  its  possessors.  '^They  look  upon 
themselves,"  he  said,  ''as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  their  position,  acquire  a  manliness  of 
mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely  superior,  generally  speaking,  to 
those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages."  A  precisely  similar  motive  induced  him  to  retain  the 
system  of  fagging.  '*  The  discipline,"  he  says, ''  to  which  boys  are 
thus  subjected,  and  the  quickness,  handiness,  thoughtfulness  and 
punctuality,  which  they  learn  from  some  of  the  services  required  of 
them,  are  no  despicable  part  of  education." 

Fagging,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  subjection  of  the  younger  boys  of 
a  school  to  the  elder  ones ;  but  it  is  a  subjection  to  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  upper  class  or  classes. 

49 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold's  view, 

to  abuse  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  it  important  to  distinguish  such  acts  of  oppreasioD  as  bt'lonfn;  properly  to  the 
system  of  fagging,  from  such  as  arise  merely  from  superior  physical  ibrct*,  and 
cousf  quently  exist  as  much,  I  he)ieve,  a  thousand  times  niorv,  m  thoee  schools 
where  there  is  no  legal  fagging.  For  instance,  your  coiTespondent*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  praetioi'd  at  VVinohester  at  hed-time,  **  tossing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolstering,  disc.''  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  proct  oes,  but  what  have 
they  U>  do  with  fagging?  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  fagging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  prsefects  .in  every  chamber,  I  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  lor  the  boys  who  delight 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  It  ^ 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  fur  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fagging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abusing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  dkc,  arise  so  fiir  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  Ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  ptherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  ftervants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys'  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  ntore  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artificial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  cerises  immediately.  There  will  remain  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balb  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &c.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vested  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  They 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due ; 
but  if  there  were  bo  such  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  fhom 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  all  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  di&rcnce  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  best  hands ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  far  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — MisceUaMou9  Works,  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  |j|receding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  roe  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  that  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives :  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  practicnble.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  nogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  infiicted  may  be,  and  in  fact  has 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  faults,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  faults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  boy's  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and^  sub- 
ordination of  his  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  state  of  bis  character  being 
different  from  what  they  are  in  after  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 

*  Of  th«  Journal  of  Education,  for  wltich  Arnold  was  writim. 
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be  different  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  sboald  unite  the  pride  and  aelf-importanoe 
of  manhood  with  a  boy^a  moral  careleasneM  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  bean-ideal  of  sehool  discipline,  with  regard  to  yoong  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an> 
swering  to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, and  therefore  as  oonveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys  as  individuals  to  escape  (h>m  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  tlwt,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
so  we  should  delight  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
considered  as  giying  a  claim  to  the  respectability  of  manhood ;  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  age,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  effort,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
—Mi9C€Uaneou9  Works,  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,"  says 
Arnold^s  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  such  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it.** 

One  of  Amold^s  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture^  of  Arnold^s 
dealings  wiih  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  That's  the  library  door,"  said  East  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  *"•  ^^Jjjjd.    1^® 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  V'^^^  \xeaitft^*^^ 
knock  was  unanswered.    But  at  the  sv?cortd,  the  doctor's  voi^u***'  "v^n  Come  in,*' 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  beb'.     ^ce  "^^  .;,i-^  -mU)  th* 
room.  -^id  h'»«»)  *^*^* 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task ;  he  was  worklud  ^'  . ,      oteBk  chi^^ 

at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  "  «4«^j»  away  ^**^"  J  5,^  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nicias'  galleys.    ''    \^^  he  ^«*  ]°S  ^ee  or  ^ovx 
children ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  larg^;..  4^   «^  hi«^  "^^      nd  cohered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  thre*   .     7*vJl  «♦  ihe  further  e     1    ^^  ^^ 
room.    AU  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  an«»  *»»«  P  ^    aAv  fl^ow  over  ^®;^vl heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  be'*     Deafr  »  V^toble  that  the  boy»  r^Q 

doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went— he  ^  ^I?    HeAter  of  ^^^/'^^Med  glaQCC« 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows.  ,'      „  /ind  "*®  .*r  ouTio««  a»^  **" 

"  Wen,  my  little  fellows,"  began  th .  P'^^'/oot,  ca^°8  ..^  y^^g  bac^t 

to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  r^^^^  ^f  .    ^.-g  \ixxtae\i  'JP'    -na  hi»  «y® 

twinh^jng  as  he  looked  them  over ;  taing  tK  doctor,  ^'^^.^L* in  t^®  **"^    ' 

"  Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Bigt  waa,  L^  ^'^  ^^^^  vo*  ^  ^  ^a  Anst  our  way.'' 

"  Hah !  you  couldn't  keep  up,  T      ^  f  ^\aX  m^^^/vonnds,  au^  ^^ 

"Well, Jr,"saidEast,st;pp^g^^«0:   i Je Hare-and-honnd  ,  ^^^^think 

lightly  of  his  nnning  powers,  "  r  we  tak^     ^"  ^..^  the  *°^I^"    . ..  , 

»*  Why,  what  a  state  you're  ^holeaomef  out,W  ^^^^^Juv  al^  ^'^K^^'a^or  J^«  ^'^^"^ 
condition  of  East's  garments  n^jfiah  will^p  cot  round  »»^°'„^  ihe  doctor, 

"That's  the  MlV»r,in^T/T^J^  boy  ^  ♦V.mseU-,  "^he 

Old  Pig  came  by-''    '     '  .'^'^^  '"^^"T'lSw  reM"^  ^.  \Sing  Ao'^'^  ^^ 

«  The  what  ?"  said  the  do'  W™  in  «^«^^)SLd;«^  East,looli»"8 

a  religiou^ 

fcior. 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold's  view, 
to  abase  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  it  important  to  distinfpiisb  such  acts  of  oppreMi<»D  as  belong  properly  to  the 
system  of  fagging,  from  suoh  as  arise  mt-rely  from  superior  physical  force,  and 
consequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thousand  times  more,  in  those  schools 
where  there  is  no  lesal  fagging.  For  instance,  your  correspondent*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  practiced  at  Winchester  at  bed-time,  **  tossing  m  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolstering,  dsc."  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  pract  oes,  hot  what  have 
they  to  do  with  togging?  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  fogging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  prsfects  .in  every  chamber,  1  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  1  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delist 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  lii^ss  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it ; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fagging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abusing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  (Hher  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  dkc,  arise  so  far  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  ptherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  servants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys*  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artificial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  ceitses  immediately.  There  will  renuin  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balls  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &o.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vestc^d  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  They 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due ; 
but  if  tliere  were  bo  such  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  from 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  all  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  di&rcnoe  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  b^  hands;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  (ar  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
c(  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — Mi»eellaneou9  Works^  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  |j|receding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  tluit  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  praoticnble.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duW  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  fact  has 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
It  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  faults,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  faults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  Is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  bny^s  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and^  sub- 
ordination of  his  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  state  of  bis  character  being 
different  from  what  they  are  in  afWr  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 
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bo  difForent  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  shoald  anite  the  prid«  and  ic1f>iinportanc« 
of  manhood  with  a  boy^s  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  bean-ideal  of  sohool  discipline,  with  regard  to  yoong  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
telleotoaUy,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys  as  individuals  to  eecape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  White  we  told  them  that,  aa 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
so  we  should  delight  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
considered  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respectability  of  manhood ;  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  i^e,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  effort,  bat  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
— MUeeUaneout  Workty  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,"  says 
Arnold's  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  such  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it.** 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  **  late  for  locking-np," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture^  of  Arnold's 
dealings  wiih  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  That's  the  library  door,''  said  East  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  'brward.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  his  first  hesitating 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  socoild,  the  doctor's  vo>ce  said  "  Come  in,'' 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task ;  he  was  working  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Niciaa'  galleys.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
children ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  largo  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofa.  The 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  glances 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

**  Well,  mv  little  fellows,"  began  tb  i  doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  and  his  coat-tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twinh^ng  aa  he  looked  them  over ;  ^  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

**  Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big -side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

"  Hah !  you  couldnt  keep  up,  I  tappoee  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,^  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  tfant  the  doctor  should  think 
lightly  of  his  running  powers,  ^*  we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

*'  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiful 
condition  of  East's  garments  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

*'  That's  the  fan  I  got,  sir,  in  the  roiad,  said  East,  looking  down  at  himself;  "  the 
Old  Pig  came  by — " 

"  The  what  ?"  said  the  doctor.  ^ . 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Aroold^s  view, 
to  abuse  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  it  important  to  dintiofpiisb  such  acts  of  oppreasioD  as  belong  properly  to  the 
^teni  of  tagging,  from  auoh  as  arise  merely  from  superior  physical  force,  and 
consequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thousand  times  more,  in  those  schools 
where  there  is  no  legal  fagging.  For  instance,  your  correspondent*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  practiced  at  Winchester  at  bed-time,  "  trwsing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolsteringf  &o.*'  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  praet  oes,  bat  what  have 
they  to  do  with  fiigging?  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  Egging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  prsfeots  .in  every  chamber,  1  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delight 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fagging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abusing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  &c.,  arise  so  far  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  ptherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  <^  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  servants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys^  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artificial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  ceases  immediately.  There  will  renuin  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balb  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &c.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vested  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  They 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due  \ 
but  if  there  were  no  sneh  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  from 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  all  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  dififercnoe  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  best  hands ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  far  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
c€  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — Miseellaneout  WorkSy  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  |j|receding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  fbr  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  tluit  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  praoticnble.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  fact  has 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  faults,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  faults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  bny's  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and^  sub- 
ordination of  his  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  state  of  his  character  being 
dHFerent  from  what  they  are  in  after  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 
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be  difFerent  also,  lest  by  any  meana  he  should  uoito  the  prid«  and  ie1f-iinportanc« 
of  manhood  with  a  boy^s  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  besu-ideal  of  sohool  discipline,  with  regard  to  young  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
telleotuaUy,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys  as  individuals  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  tlwt,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  tr}'ing  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
so  we  should  delight  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
considered  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respectability  of  manhood ;  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  Bee,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
morel  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  effort,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
—MUceUaneout  Works,  pp.  368,  369. 

'^FIoggiDg,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,"  says 
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Arnold's  biographer,  ^  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  such  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it.** 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture^  of  Arnold's 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

**  That's  the  library  door,"  said  East  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  ^M'ward.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  bi«  first  hesitating 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  second,  the  doctor's  vo^ce  said  "  Gome  in,*' 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task ;  he  was  work'ug  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nioias'  galleys.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
children  ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  larg^j  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofa.  The 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  glances 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

'*  Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  tb  a  doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  rind  his  coat-tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twinh^ng  as  he  looked  them  over ;  **  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

**  Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

"  Hah !  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  iinppoee  ?" 

"  Well,  slr,V  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  thr.t  the  doctor  should  think 
lightly  of  his  mnning  powers,  "  we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

**  Why,  what  a  state  you're  In,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiful 
condition  of  East's  garments  was  fnlly  revealed  to  him. 

'*  That's  the  fall  I  got,  sir,  in  the  road,  said  East,  looking  down  at  himself;  "  the 
Old  Pig  came  by — " 

'^  The  what  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Aroold^s  view, 
to  abuse  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  is  important  to  distinfpiisb  such  acts  of  oppreMi<»D  as  belong  properly  to  tlie 
system  of  fagging,  from  suoh  as  arise  merely  from  superior  physical  force,  and 
cousequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thoasand  times  more,  in  those  schools 
where  there  is  no  legal  fagging.  For  instance,  your  correspondent*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  practiced  at  VVinohester  at  bed-time,  *^  trwaing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolstering,  &c."  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  praet  ces,  bat  what  have 
they  to  do  with  fogging  ?  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  fogging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  praefects  .in  every  chamber,  I  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  tbis  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delist 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it ; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fagging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abusing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  Ac.,  arise  so  for  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  tbis 
system,  when  ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  ptherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  nervants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys'  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artificial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  eeiiscs  immediately.  There  will  renuin  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balls  at  crieket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &e.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vested  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  They 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due ; 
but  if  there  were  no  sueh  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  from 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  foot,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  all  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  b^  hands ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  far  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — MUceUaneouM  Works,  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  greoeding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  that  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  practicnble.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duW  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  fact  has 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  fonlts,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  faults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  foults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  bny's  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and^  sub- 
ordination of  his  condition,  that  his  foults  and  the  state  of  bis  character  being 
different  from  what  they  are  in  afWr  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 
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bo  difFerent  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  should  anite  the  prid«  and  8o]f>iinportanc« 
of  manhood  with  a  boy^s  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  beau-ideal  of  sohool  discipline,  with  regard  to  yoong  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
telleotuaUy,  and  therefore  as  oouTeying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys  as  individuals  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  that,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  bjf  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
so  we  should  deliglit  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
considered  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respectability  of  manhood ;  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  age,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  effort,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
—Mi9ceUaneou9  Works,  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for   the  younger  part,  he  retwned,"  says 
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Arnold's  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  sucb  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  bis  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it.** 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-i^p," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture^  of  Arnold's 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  That's  the  library  door,''  said  East  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  A>rward.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  bis  first  hesitating 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  secoitd,  the  doctor's  vo>ce  said  **  Come  in,*' 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task ;  he  was  working  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nioias'  galleys.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
children ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  largo  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofa.  The 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  glances 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

"  Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  th  a  doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  nnd  his  coat-tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twinh^ng  as  he  looked  them  over ;  ''*'  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

'^Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

"  Hah !  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  iiuppoee  ?" 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  thr.t  the  doctor  should  think 
lightly  of  his  rlinning  powers,  **  ive  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

'*  Why,  what  a  state  you're  In,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiful 
condition  of  East's  garments  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

*' That's  the  fiill  I  got,  sir,  in  the  road,  said  East,  looking  down  at  himself;  "  the 
Old  Pig  came  by — " 

''The  what?"  said  the  doctor. 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold^s  view, 
to  abuse  fronn  their  seniors.     He  wntes  as  follows : — 

It  it  important  to  divtinguisb  sDch  acts  of  opprcwioD  as  belong  properlj  to  the 
system  of  fagging,  from  such  as  arise  merely  fi  om  superior  physical  force,  mod 
cotisequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thousand  times  nKyre,  in  those  schools 
wherc«  there  is  no  U'gal  fagging.  For  instance,  yonr  oorrespondi'Bt*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  practict>a  at  Winchester  at  bed- time,  "•  trissing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolsterinff,  &c/'  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  praet  ocs,  but  what  have 
they  Ui  do  with  fogging  7  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  fogging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  prefects  .in  every  chamber,  f  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delight 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it ; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  fijr  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  Uie 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fogging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abnstng  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  d^c,  arise  so  for  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  .otherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  str(»ngeet  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  eTery  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watohed,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  cmly 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  servants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys'  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  their  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  arti6ciai,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  ceases  immediately.  There  will  remain  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balb  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  dbc,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vested  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  Hiey 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  claimed  as  rightfully  due ; 
but  if  there  were  no  such  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  from 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  foot,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  aU  other  societies,  nnd  others  to  obey ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  beet  hands ;  and, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  le^l,  is  far  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
prevent  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — MiseellaneouM  Worftt,  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  preceding  defence  of  fagging 
has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  foults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  that  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  practicable.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  means  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  foct  lias 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  fonlts,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  foults  arc  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  boy's  mind  the  natural  imperfectness  and^  tsah- 
ordination  of  his  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  state  of  |iis  character  beinic 
different  fhim  what  they  are  in  afWr  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 
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ho  dIfFcrent  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  should  anite  the  pride  and  self-importance 
of  manhood  with  a  boy^s  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  bean-ideal  of  aohool  discipline,  with  regard  to  young  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  oorporeel  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marlcing  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, and  therefore  as  eonveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys  as  indiYiduals  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  that,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
so  we  should  delignt  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
considered  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respectability  of  manhood  *,  that  we  should  be 
delighted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  age,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  certain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  effort,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
^Miaeeflaneous  Works,  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,"  says 
Amold^s  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  such  as 
lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 
it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it." 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  visit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture^  of  Arnold^s 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  That's  the  library  door,"  said  Bast  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  forward.  The 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  his  first  hesitating 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  second,  the  doctor's  voice  said  "  Come  in,*' 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task ;  he  was  working  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nioias'  galleys.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
children ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  large  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  boolES  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofa.  The 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  glances 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

*^  Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  the  dixitor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand  and  his  coat-tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twining  as  he  looked  them  over ;  *^  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

**  Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

"  Hah !  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  suppose  ?" 

^  Well,  sir,T'  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  thr.t  the  doctor  should  think 
lightly  of  his  running  powers,  "  we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

**  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiful 
condition  of  East's  garmenta  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

*'  That's  the  fall  I  got,  sir,  in  the  road,  said  East,  looking  down  at  himself;  "  the 
Old  Pig  came  by — " 

"  The  what  ?"  said  the  doctor.  ^ • — - —  . 
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'*  The  Oxford  oouh,  sir/'  explained  HaU. 

"  Hah  I  yes,  the  Regulator,"  said  the  doctor. 

"And  I  tumbled  on  my  &oe,  trving  to  get  up  behind,"  went  on  Eaat 

"  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope,"  nid  the  doctor. 

"  Oh  no,  «r." 

"  Well,  now,  run  up  ataira,  all  three  of  you,  and  get  clean  thinga  on,  and  then 
teU  the  housekeeper  to  gpve  you  lome  tea.  Tou*re  too  young  to  try  such  Icog 
rung.    Let  Warner  know  I've  aeen  you.    Good  night" 

**  Good  night,  air."  And  away  wattled  the  three  boya  in  high  gke. — School 
Dayo  at  Rugby,  pp.  168,  169. 

There  was  one  reform  in  the  way  of  discipline,  on  which  Arnold 
was  resolved  from  the  outset.  It  was  the  introduction,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  in  his  private  instruction 
at  Laleham,  with  regard  to  the  admission  and  retention  of  pupils^ 
How  &r  he  carried  this  out^  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  boys  to 
Rugby,  is  not  altogether  clear  in  his  writings,  or  in  the  writings  con- 
cerning him.  But  we  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  he  would 
never  retain  a  pupil  whose  stay  in  the  school  he  considered  inadvisa- 
ble for  the  pupil  himself,  or  for  his  fellow  pupils.  It  was  not  merely 
expulsion  for  serious  offenses ;  this  existed  at  Rugby  before  Arnold's 
time.  His  reform  cx>nsisted  in  removing  a  boy  on  grounds  hitherto 
considered  objectionable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  permit  his  dismis- 
sal ;  what  others  would  have  done,  had  they  been  bold  enough  or 
earnest  enough,  Arnold  did, — here  was  his  reform.  It  might  be  a 
case  where  the  interests  of  the  boy  removed,  were  alone  considered  ; 
it  being  deemed  desirable,  simply  on  his  own  account,  that  he  should 
be  educated  under  different  influences.  Or  it  might  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  school,  or  of  two  or  three  in  it,  that  some  boy,  whether  guilty 
or  not  of  great  wrong  doing,  was  dismissed,  in  contradiction  of  all 
precedent,  before  Arnold  made  precedents  of  his  own.  He  did  not 
pursue  this  system  without  exciting  remonstrance,  and  ifiore  than 
remonstrance ;  but  he  persisted,  declaring  that  ^  till  a  man  learns  that 
the  first,  second  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  is  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects,  a  gresit  public  school  will  never  be  what  it 
might,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.'' 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustic0  to  Arnold  to  pass  by  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  assistant  teache^rs.  One  of  his  noblest  reforms 
was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  under  masters  from  that  of  little 
better  than  meniab  to  that  of  trusted  'j^nd  honored  associates  in  in- 
struction. He  increased  their  salaries,  exalted  their  services ;  estab- 
lishing an  altogether  new  connection  between  them  and  the  boys 
under  their  charge,  and  giving  them  all  to^  credit  that  they  deserved, 
never  engrossing  it  for  himself^  but  rather  yejoicing  when  it  was  so 
entirely  theirs,  that  boys  came,  as  he  thou)|rht,  to  receive  their  in- 
structions rather  than  his  own.     ^  I  am  more )  and  more  thankful,"  is 
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the  language  attributed  to  one  of  them,  "  every  day  of  my  life,  thai 
I  came  here  to  be  under  him/'  "  I  think,''  he  wrote  himself,  ^  I  have 
a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  [for  a  vacant 
mastership,]  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  ge€  here  a  society  of  intelli* 
gent,  gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may  permanently  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  school."  Admirable  as  Arnold  was  in  many  respects, 
he  was  in  none  more  admirable  than  in  this  consideration  for  his  as- 
sistants; in  none,  certainly,  was  he  more  different  irom  the  great 
majority  of  principals,  who,  if  they  really  regard  their  subordinates 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  instruments  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, do  themselves  gross  injustice.  Simple  policy  ought  to  teach 
them  better ;  simple  honesty  ought  to  open  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  are  wont  so  much  to  wrong. 

With  this,  we  close  our  all  too  rapid  sketches  of  Arnold  as  the 
head-master  of  Rugby  school.  But  our  account  of  him  as  a  teacher 
is  by  no  means  complete.  Rugby  was  not  the  solitary  sphere  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  education.  If  it  had  been,  his  labors  in  it 
might  have  been,  nay,  would  have  been,  less  effective  than  they  were ; 
an  activity  like  his  would  have  been  wasted  rather  than  concentrated, 
by  being  pent  up  within  a  single  channel. 

It  was  about  midway  in  his  Rugby  career  that  he  was  offered  by 
government  a  fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  London  University. 
His  acceptance  of  the  office  was  shortly  followed  by  a  notice  of  his 
intention  to  pro^^ose  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  should  include 
the  Scriptures.  Without  this,  he  maintained  tbe  University  would 
have  no  claim  to  be  called  a  Christian  institution.  But  with  it,  others 
maintained,  the  charter  of  the  University  which  provides  for  the 
admission  of  all  denominations,  will  be  violated ;  the  institution  wiU 
at  once  become  sectarian.    Arnold  did  not  give  way  • 

FtTBOwA  Influence  of  Dr.  Ai-nold. 

The  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold  over  his  scholars  was  less,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  bis  biographers  would  reprebent  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  ^  Life,*  admits 
very  fairly  that  to  many — the  majority — ^he  was  but  little  known  in  his  inner 
character,  and  could  not  therefore  Impress  them  as  he  did  the  few  who  were 
brought  into  more  immediate  connection  with  him.  "With  all  his  great  qualities, 
he  was  not  always  sucoeasfiil  in  winning  the  love  of  those  who  knew  him  only 
in  his  character  of  head  master;  it  was,  perhaps,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  dr- 
eumstances  that  it  should  have  been  so.  He  was  respected,  and  he  was  feared. 
No  doubt,  in  after  life,  the  views  we  take  of  those  who  once  had  authority  over 
us  .undergo,  in  many  cases,  a  wholesome  change ;  we  see  much  in  them  to  love 
and  to  admire,  to  which  our  selfish  wills  once  blinded  us;  but  the  question  is 
now  of  Arnold's  actual  personal  influence  over  the  mass  of  his  scholars  at  the 
time,  not  of  their  estimate  of  him  in  after  life.  His  direct  appeals  to  the  con- 
adence  of  individual  boys  on  religious  matters  were  few:  be  knew,  and  perhaps 
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rather  over  estimated,  becaose  be  so  dreaded  it  and  hated  it^  the  danger  of  pro- 
ducing unreality.  None  could  be  more  ready  than  be  was  with  words  of  kindlj 
counsel  or  hearty  sympathy  if  it  was  sought,  or  if  peculiar  circumstances  gave 
opportunity  for  it;  and  in  a  large  school  it  would  often  be  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  might  not  be  thought  advisable,  to  do  more.  But  it  might  be  gathered 
from  some  expressions  of  Dr.  Arnold's  more  enthusiastic  eulogists  that  every 
boy  in  the  school  was  of  necessity  brought  into  personal  contact  with  him,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  that  appeal  from  heart  to  heart  which  from  such  a  man 
was  invaluable.  Whether  this  has  ever  been  successfully  attempted  by  any 
head  master  of  any  public  school,  may  well  be  questioned ;  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
justice to  assume  it  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  implied  discredit  of  otben. 
On  one  point  of  bis  school  discipline  especially,  there  has  always  been  a  great 
misapprehension  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ascribed  to 
him  the  whole  system— with  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good— of  governing  the 
school  by  an  aristocracy  of  its  own  members,  ttie  pnepostors  of.  the  Sixth  fonn. 
Some  unfortunate  occurrences  in  another  public  school  were  at  the  time  attrib- 
uted openly  to  the  importation  there  of  *  Arnold's  system '  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
The  prepoetorial  or  monitorial  form  of  government  was  r.o  more  Arnold's  in- 
vention than  Rugby  School  was.  He  found  it  existing  there,  certainly  ever 
since  Dr.  James's  accession,  most  probably  long  before,  lie  strengthened  and 
encouraged  it;  he  inspired  into  his  own  Sixth  form  much  of  his  own  manly 
principle  and  love  of  truth ;  and  he  upheld,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
the  institution  of  fiiggnngt  as  the  only  possible  protection  in  a  large  public  school 
against  'the  evils  of  anarchy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  hiwless  tyranny  of  physi- 
cal strength.'  In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  disregard  of  popular 
squeamishness,  be  maintained  corporal  punishment  as  a  stem  necessity;  pro- 
testing against  *  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence  which  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  Christian,'  which  'encourages  a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  personal  correction.* 

J)r.  AmoUPa  Sueeessara, 

To  Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Tutor  of  Balliol  CoUegs 
(now  Bishop  of  London),  for  eight  years ;  then  Dr.  Goulbum  for  seven  and  a 
half,  when  he  also  resigned ;  and  in  1858  Dr.  Temple,  (now  Bishop  of  Exeter)^ - 
was  elected.  In  more  than  one  case,  in  these  elections,  the  claims  of  Rugbeian 
candidates  were  set  aside,  wisely  or  unwisely,  by  the  trustees.  The  prosperity 
of  the  school,  on  the  whole,  under  the  men  of  their  choice,  has  been  their  best 
justification.  But  these  governments  are  too  modem  to  be  critically  discussed 
in  these  pages,  f  ven  'c2a  mortuis,'  it  has  been  sought  here  to  speak  ^nil  mst 
honum;*  and  a  discreet  silence  may  well  be  preserved  in  the  case  of  living 
bishops  and  dignitaries.  Only  let  us  not  forget  Rugby's  annus  mirabiHa  under 
Goulbum;  when  the  school  carried  off,  in  1857,  nearly  every  open  university 
scholarship  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  or  that  Dr.  Tait  raised  the  numbers 
to  the  higheRt  point  which  had  been  yet  reached — 493 ;  or  that  Dr.  Temple,  to 
his  great  credit,  abolished  the  '  goal-keeping '  at  football,  which  made  a  cold 
winter  half  holiday  a  misery  to  many  small  boys  who  are  now  men.  The  time 
may  come  when  their  own  pupils  will  speak  of  their  days  as  the  golden  age  of 
Rugby,  even  as  the  scholars  of  Arnold  do  now :  all  honor  to  tlie  generous  and 
scholar-like  spirit  which  will  see  uo  fiiiling  in  the  old  master  or  the  old  schooll  - 
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BZIBTINO  OOHDinOK— THB  FOClTOAnOV.* 

L  ConsKhUum. — ^The  foondation  of  Lawrenoe  Sheriff  originally  compriaed  two 
Trustees,  a  Schoolioaster,  and  four  Almsmen.  There  are  now  a  Head  Master, 
seven  Assistant  Classical  Masters,  a  Mathematical  Master,  a  Writing  Master,  a 
Brawing  Master,  a  Librarian,  fi?e  Fellows,  twenty  Exhibitioners,  a  Chaplain, 
an  Organist,  a  Chapel  Clerk,  a  Verger,  and  twelve  Almsmen. 

IL  Revenues, — ^The  endowment  of  Bugbj  School  consists  of  houses  and  lands 
in  Middlesex  and  Warwickshire;  together  with  Three  percent  Consols,  and 
Three  j»er  cent  Reduced  Stock,  the  incomings  from  which,  on  an  average  of  a 
late  seven  years,  amount  to  6,6632L  14ff.  lid  Of  this  sum  256(.  3^.  are  annually 
expended  ou  the  twelve  almsmen,  who  now  represent  the  four  almsmen  for 
whom  the  Founder  made  provision. 

III.  Governing  Body. — By  "inquisition  under  the  Great  seal,  the  two  Trustees 
have  been  increased  to  twelve,  who  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  1777  are  a  self- 
electing  body,  clothed  with  almost  unlimited  powers  over  the  property,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Masters,  and  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  School  Practi- 
cally, the  management  of  the  School  is  delegated  to  the  Head  Master,  and  the 
election  to  Bxbibitions  is  surrendered  to  Examiners  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  test  the  proficiency  of  candidates. 

rV.  The  Head  Master. — The  '  Schoolmaster  *  of  Lawrence  Sheriff  was  to  be  'a 
discreet'  and  learned  man,  chosen  to  teach  grammar ;  and,  if  it  conveniently 
may  be,  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts.'  By  the  Act  of  1777,  it  was  made  an  indis* 
pensable  requirement  that  the  Head  Master  should  be  'a  Master  of  Arts  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.'  It  was  further 
enacted  that  in  the  choice  of  such  Master  a  preference  should  be  given  to 
such  as  are  duly  qualified  and  have  received  their  education  at  the  School 
Strange  to  say,  though  Bugby  has  supplied  many  eminent  Head  Masters  to 
other  Schools,  not  a  single  Bugbeian  has  been  elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  mentioned. 

The  original  stipend  appointed  by  Lawrence  Sheriff  for  the  Master  of  his 
School  was  12Z.  per  annum.  This  was  increased  in  1653  to  40/.,  and  in  1 780  to 
1 131  6«.  8(i,  where  it  now  stands.  But  he  was  also  allowed  Zl  for  each  Founda- 
tion, but  which  was  advanced  in  1828  to  six  guineas,  and  a  tuition  fee  of  6^  6j. 
for  each  non-foundationer,  and  he  is  allowed  to  charge  731  per  annum  for  about 
fifty  boardera  The  Head  Master  receives  for  salary  1132.  6^.  Sd,  1,322/.  128. 
from  fees  in  School  instruction,  1,2772L  10«.  fit>m  profits  of  board,  and  243/.  lie. 
fi!om  fees  for  entrance  into  School;  making  a  total  of  2,957/.  0^.  Sd  in  addition 
to  a  handsome  residence,  good  garden,  and  four  acres  of  pasture  gpround. 

y.  Asaiatant  Masters, — The  first  provision  for  an  Usher  was  made  in  1 653, 
and  in  1780,  there  were  five  Assistant  Classical  Masters,  which  in  1819  lad  in- 
creased to  nine,  and  in  1865  to  eighteen  (13  Classical,  3  Mathematical,  2  Modem 
Languages,  exclusive  of  Writing  Master  and  Dancing  Master). 

The  Assistants  derive  their  ofl\cial  income  from  five  sources :  First,  the  sti- 
pend of  120/L  from  the  Trustees.  Second,  the  profits  of  boarding-houses. 
Third,  School  instruction  fees  paid  on  behalf  of  each  boy  in  the  School  Fourth, 
private  tuition  feea.    Fifth,  extra  tuition  fee& 

*  Compiled  from  Report  of  Royal  CommiMfonen  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Revenue*  and 
ttaDagvment  of  eertain  Colkfn  and  Schoob— 1863i. 
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The  total  emolaments  of  Head  Master  and  Aanstanto  in  1865  were: 

£     s.  d. 

Head  MMter S.tt57    0  8 

CUmicbI  AmmUioU 13,UB    5  U 

Math«natieal 3/M5  14  5} 

Modern  LanguaM 1^1    4  3 

I  One  Addilioaal  Boarder 13    0  0 

Reserve 154    0  0} 

i;S0,3S3    4    6| 

TI.  Fdlowa. — ^By  the  Act  of  1777,  it  was  pcoYided  that  in  the  case  of  the  le- 
moval  of  anj  Usher  on  account  of  old  age  or  inflrmitj,  the  Trustees  might  allov 
him  aoy  anuoal  sum  not  exceeding  40L  determinable  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
Fifty  years  afterward,  the  Trustees  were  empowered  by  the  Act  of  7  Geoige 
IV.  c.  28,  to  establish  endowments  in  the  nature  of  Fellowships  for  life,  or  any 
shorter  period,  and  to  any  amount  not  leas  than  lOOL  or  more  than  300i.  per 
ammm^  for  the  benefit  of  Ushers  who  might  have  served  ten  years.  There  are 
at  the  present  moment  five  such  Fellows  ei^oying  these  endowments.  These 
five  Fellows  receive,  altogether, 7001  per  asnnwn  from  the  School  revenues. 

YII.  PtqnlSj  Claasea^  and  Number, — The  School  comprises  two  daases  of  pu- 
pils: Foundationers,  or  boys  entitled  to  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  gratuit- 
ous education ;  and  Non-foundationers,  or  those  who  receive  their  board  and 
education  at  fixed  charges. 

Of  the  former  class,  there  are  at  present  sizty-one ;  of  the  latter,  about  425, 
or  430,  who  are  distributed  into  three  schools,  called  the  Upper  School,  Middle 
School,  and  Lower  School,  in  the  following  proportions: — 187  in  the  Upper, 
256  in  the  Middle,  and  48  in  the  Lower  School 

fhundationers, — No  boy  is  eligible  for  admission  on  the  Foundation  whose 
parents  have  not  resided  at  least  two  years  in  Rugby,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
Rugby,  if  in  tiie  county  of  Warwickshire,  or  within  five  miles  in  any  other 
county.  The  candidate  must  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  able  to  read  the 
English  language,  and  fit  to  begin  learning  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  his  former  Master.  Tlie  privileges 
to  which  Foundationers  are  entitled  have  been  increased  considerably  since  the 
foundation  of  the  School  By  the  Founder^s  '  Intent,'  they  have  a  right  to  in- 
struction in  German  and  Latin.  Under  the  Aot  of  1777,  they  are  entitled  to 
tuition  in  Greek,  Latin,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Catechism.  By  subsequent 
orders  of  the  Trustees,  passed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chanoexy,  they 
have  been  gratuitously  supplied  with  all  the  daasicsl  instruction  given  in  the 
school  classes,  with  the  addition  of  class  instruction  in  modem  languages,  math- 
ematics, natural  philosophy,  and  drawing.  They  are  not  entitled  to  private  or 
extra  tuition  of  any  kind,  and  they  stand  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  boys.  The  Trustees  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate  23a.  yearly 
for  each  boy  on  aooount  of  fires  and  lights.  Most  of  this  class  reside  with  their 
parents,  and  in  social  position  are  undisUnguishable. 

Non-Foundationers. — ^Although  no  provision  Is  made  in  the  original  statutes 
for  tlie  admission  of  any  pupils  other  than  on  this  foundation,  yet  as  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  masters  depend  on  outsiders,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  admission 
except  the  capacity  of  the  boarding-houses.  The  number  of  this  class  generally 
exceeds  three  hundred,  and  their  payments  for  tuition  and  board  constitute  the 
main  resource  for  the  saUries  of  masters. 
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The  School  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  Classical,  Mathematical,  Modern 
Lang^ges,  aod  Natural  PhUosopby  Schools. 

The  Classical  School 
The  Classical  School  is  divided  into  three  Sub-Schools,  called  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Schools.  Each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  Forma,  and 
thej  again  are  separated  into  divisionsL  In  the  whole  School,  comprising  the 
three  Schools  mentioned,  there  is  now  a  series  of  twelve  such  divisions.  These 
divisions,  however,  do  not  form  twelve  classes,  because,  in  some  cases,  the 
.  teaching  of  two  or  three  divisions  is  undertaken  by  one  Master,  while  in  other 
cases,  a  single  division  is  broken  up  into  two  dases,  each  of  which  has  a  Master. 
Two  such  chiases  are  called  'Parallel  Divisions.'  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  arrangement  of  the  School 

Ufptr  School, 

Sixth  Form. 

The  Twenty. 

The  Fifth  Fonn. 

Lower  Fifth,  Lower  Fifth. 

lit  Ulliier  Middle.  I  '      Ist  Upper  Middle. 

9d  Upper  Middle.  9d  Upper  Middle. 

3d  Upper  Middle. 

LoMW  Middle.   Lower  Middle. 

Lowor  School. 
Reaiove. 
Lower  Remove. 
Foarth.  1 

nia^        [  ^^  ^'■^• 

Fint.  ) 

As  a  general  rule,  boys  in  two  parallel  classes  of  the  same  division  do  the 
same  work,  as  they  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  School  The  parallel  system— 
the  object  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  forms  a  boy  has  to  pass  in  going 
through  the  School — ^was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Tait.  It  was  abandoned  for  some 
time,  but  was  revived  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Temple.  'I  found,'  says  Dr.  T., 
'  when  we  had  so  many  Forms,  one  under  another,  two  bad  effects — the  clever 
boys  went  up  through  the  Forms  with^  a  system  of  promotion  so  rapidly,  that 
no  one  master  saw  a  boy  of  that  sort  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  he 
never  got  hold  of  him  at  all,  and  the  result  was  to  encourage  a  great  deal  of 
superficial  working.*  On  the  other  hand,  slower  boys  got  disheartened  by  the 
sight  of  the  terrific  ladder  which  they  had  to  dimb— they  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  they  would  never  get  to  the  top.' 

Five  of  the  larger  Forms  are  now  subdivided,  not  into  an  Upper  and  Lower, 
but  into  two  parallels,  both  doing  the  same  work,  both  holding  the  same  rank 
in  the  schooVbut  each  having  its  separate  Master.  For  all  purposes  of  promo- 
tion there  are  still  one  large  Form,  an  equal  number  fix)m  each  parallel  being 
moved  up  at  each  remove  into  the  Form  next  above. 

Sixth  Form. 
The  Twenty. 
(ParalUU.)       Fifth.        {PuroOdM.) 
Lower  Fifth.         a         Lower  Fifth, 
lit  Upper  Middle  b         lit  Upper  Middb. 
Sd  Upper  Middle  s         9d  Upper  Middle, 
lit  Lower  Middle  s         lit  Lower  Middle. 
Sd  Lower  Middle  »         Sd  Lower  Middle. 

Remove. 

Fourth. 

Third. 

Second. 
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All  the  bovB  learn  Claseicn,  and  are  taught  by  fourteen  Masters,  one  of  whom, 
however,  gives  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Mathematical  School 
The  time  spent  by  each  boy  in  the  dass-rooms  of  the  Classical  School  during 
the  week  is  on  the  average,  throughout  the  Upper  School,  somewhat  more  tlian 
fourteen  hours;  throughout  the  Middle  School  somewhat  more  than  twelve 
hours;  throughout  the  Lower  School  eighteen  hours  and  a  hal^  inclusive  of  the 
preparation  which  tak^  place  in  School. 

The  instruction  comprises  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  History,  including 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  and'Divinity.  About  one 
hour  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  the  dass-teacbing  in  History  and  Geography; 
two  hours  to  Divinity,  except  in  the  Sixth  Form,  when  another  hour  is  dedi- 
cated to  tliis  subject;  and  all  the  remaining  hours  to  the  construing,  repetition, 
and  occasional  translations  of  the  Classical  languages.  The  rest  of  the  Classical 
work,  consisting  of  composition,  is  usually  done  out  of  school-hours  with  the 
assistance  of  the  tutor. 

All  the  tutorial  work  of  the  School  is  confined  to  nine  of  the  Assistant  Mas- 
ters, of  whom  five  are  boarding-house  keepera  The  parents  of  those  who 
board  with  the  Head  Master  and  the  non-classical  Assistant  Masters  have  the 
ostensible  privilege  of  selecting  the  tutor  for  their  sons,  but  this  freedom  ia 
again  limited  by  the  law  which  forbids  any  tutor  to  take  more  than  fifty  paying 
pupils,  and  by  the  custom  of  assigning  particular  tutors  to  particular  boarding- 
houses  with  which  they  are  not  otherwise  connected. 

Although  the  class  instruction  and  the  so-called  private  tuition  constitute  all 
the  cUssical  teaching  at  Rugby,  »  boy  is  required  or  encouraged  to  teach  him- 
self something  beyond  what  he  acquires  for  the  hearing  of  the  Master  or  Tutor. 
He  is  expected  to  bring  up  for  examination  in  the  Classical  School,  at  least 
once  in  the  year,  a  subject  of  History  and  one  of  Geography  which  he  has 
mastered  by  his  o\^n  unassisted  reading  in  the  holidays. 

The  stimulants  by  which  the  boys  in  the  Classical  School  are  urged  to  exer- 
tion are.  Promotions  in  the  School,  Distinctions,  Prizes,  SchoUrships,  and 
Exhibitions. 

Mathemaiitxa  School 

The  arrangement  of  this  School  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  Classical  School  The  four  main  subdivisions  of  the  one  having  the 
same  names  and  containing  the  same  boys  as  do  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  other.    That  is  to  say : — 

1.  Sixth  Form. 

2.  Upper  School 

3.  First  and  Second  Middle  Schools. 

4.  Third  Upper  Middle  and  Lower  Middle  Schools. 
6.  Lower  School. 

So  fiir  the  places  of  the  boys  in  the  Mathematical  depend  upon  their  nlaces 
in  the  Classical  School.  Each  of  these  Schools,  however,  is  subdivides  into 
*  sets '  which  do  not  respectively  correspond  either  as  to  the  number  or  the 
order  of  the  boys  contained  in  them  with  the  divisions  or  classes  of  the  Classi- 
cal School 

The  Lower  School  is  taught  arithmetic  by  the  Writing  Master  or  his  assist- 
ant.   The  four  lower  sets  out  of  five  in  the  Lower  Middle  School  take  two 
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hours'  ioBtniction  from  the  Mathematical  Master  and  two  hours  fh>m  the  Writ- 
ing Master ;  but  on  reaching  the  fifth  and  highest  set  of  the  Lower  Middle 
School,  boys  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  exclusively.  The 
principles  of  arithmetic,  however,  are  taught  by  these  Masters  throughout  the 
School  directly  in  the  lower  sets,  indirectly  by  means  of  examination  oapera 
in  the  higher. 

Each  boy  in  the  School  on  the  average  passes  three  hours  a  week  in  the 
Mathematical  Glasses. 

Boys  desirous  of  cultivating  Mathematics  to  a  higher  degree  than  their  oppor- 
tunities in  class  admit,  usually  take  private  instruction  of  a  Tutor,  who  gives 
two  hours  in  the  week  to  his  pupils. 

Each  boy's  promotion  in  the  Classical  School  depends  upon  Mathematical 
proficiency  to  the  extent  of  twelve  marks  in  the  hundred.  A  separate  list  of 
the  boys,  according  to  their  order  in  the  Mathematical  School,  is  published  peri- 
odically, and  has  considerable  eflfect  in  urging  them  to  excel  in  this  department; 
but  a  boy's  promotion  in  the  Mathematical  is  mainly  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
motion in  the  Classical  School;  for,  however  high  in  the  Mathematical  sets,  he 
can  not  advance  into  a  higher  part  of  the  Mathematical  School,  until  his  pro- 
motion into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Classical  School  permits  it. 

Modem  Language  School 
The  Modem  Language  School  at  Rugby  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  Mathematical  School,  and  consists  in  a  series  of  divisions  identical  with 
those  of  the  Classical  School,  each  of  which  is  again  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
sets  in  which  boys  are  arranged  according  to  proficiency.  These  sets,  less  nu- 
merous than  the  Mathematical,  amount  to  nineteen,  thus  throwing  the  whole 
School  into  somewhat  larger  dassea  The"  actual  arrangement  of  the  boys  in 
the  sets  of  this  School  more  closely  corresponds  with  their  position  in  the 
Classical  School  than  does  their  arrangement  in  the  sets  of  the  Mathematical 
School,  although  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  movement  and  promotion  in  both ; 
a  &ct  which  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  aptitude 
of  boys  to  learn  modem  languages  and  that  to  learn  classics,  than  between 
their  aptitude  for  either  of  these  studies  and  their  aptitude  for  mathematics. 

Katural  Philosophy  School. 

This  School  was  instituted  in  1859  by  providing  a  Physical  Science  Lecture- 
room  and  Laboratory.  Boys  in  general  are  not  admitted  to  Lectures  in  Natural 
Philosophy  until  they  reach  the  Middle  School  The  present  teacher  has  estab- 
lished this  practice  in  the  belief  that  boys,  before  the  age  at  which  they  com- 
monly reach  that  point  in  the  School,  are  not  well  qualified  for  it  Nor  are  the 
boys  in  any  part  of  the  School  compelled  to  learn  it  It  is,  in  fiict,  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  Modem  Languages,  to  which  parents  may  have  recourse  if  they 
think  fit  This  altemative,  too^  is  encumbered  with  the  condition  that  an  extra 
fee  of  61  65.  per  annum,  not  required  fbr  the  teaching  of  Modem  Languages, 
must  be  paid  for  instruction  in  Physical  Science.  It  is  formally  permissible, 
however,  to  study  both  Modem  Languages  and  Physical  Science,  but  the  prao> 
tice  is  discouraged,  probably  as  being  supposed  to  distract  the  mind  with  too 
many  pursuita 

In  analogy  with  the  organization  of  the  Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Modem 
Languages,  the  main  divisions  of  the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy  correspond 
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with  those  of  the  CUuKical  SofaooL  The  sab-schoolfl,  howeyer,  in  this  depait- 
me&t  are  few  and  oomprehensive,  being  only  two  in  nnmber,  one  of  which  em- 
braces the  Sixth  Form  and  whole  Upper  School,  the  other  the  whole  Middle 
SchooL  Again,  they  are  not  sabdiyided  into  sets  or  classes  as  are  the  snb- 
scbools  in  Mathematics  and  Modem  Langoages.  Bach  division  or  sub-school  is 
taught  together  in  one  dass,  in  which  the  boys  are  arranged  in  order  correepond- 
ing  with  their  divisions  or  daases  in  the  Classical  School. 

The  instruction  given  in  tliis  School  consists  of  subjects  formerly  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Chemistiy,  ie.,  Chemistry  and  Eleetrioity.  Lectures^ 
following  the  arrangement,  and  explaining  the  details  of  some  approved  text- 
book, such  as  '  Fownes'  Chemistry,*  are  given  twice  in  the  week  to  each  class. 
They  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams,  and  brought  home  to  indi- 
vidual boys  by  questions  fVamed  to  test  their  understanding  of  the  Lecture^ 
Notes  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Lecture  are  subsequently  expanded  into  reports 
drawn  up  by  the  boys  out  of  school,  and  containing  sketches  of  the  apparatus. 
These  are  shown  up  once 'in  a  fortnight  at  least,  and  are  then  corrected  by  the 
Lecturer,  as  a  classical  exeroiae  might  be  by  a  tutor. 

To  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  branch  oC  the 
Christmas  Examinations,  in  any  Form,  either  a  flrat  or  second  dass  is  awarded ; 
the  value  of  which,  in  contributing  to  a  prize,  is  equal  to  the  same  grade  of 
honor  in  any  other  branch  except  that  of  pure  Classical  Scholarship. 

Drawing  and  Mnaic. — ^Any  boy  may  learn  drawing  if  he  wish  to  do  so.  If 
on  the  Foundation,  he  pays  nothing  for  the  tuition ;  if  not  on  the  Foundation,  he 
pays  4^  4s.  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  Music,  the  learners,  whether  Fonnda- 
tionera  or  not,  psy  41  4ff.  per  annum  each. 

TOTAL  TIlfE  WORE. 

The  time  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  School,  thus  allotted  in  the  compulsory  School- 
work  to  attendance  befora  his  teachen  in  each  week,  amounts  on  an  airerage 
tor- 

Cluiioal about  17      loeladinf  prtTata  toition. 

Mathenaties 31   BielowTe  of  priTata  taitioo, 

Modani  Langnafat. ...   S  )        which  is  variabla. 

Total SSbooit. 

Rugby  begins  to  stir  about  ftSO  in  summer;  that  is  to  say,  prayera  begin  at 
7  to  a  second ;  and  half  an  hour  is  not  to  much  to  dress  and  get  into  school* 
In  winter,  first  lesson  is  at  eight;  and  for  a  month  before  and  a  month  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  breakfast  is  taken  before  going  into  school,  «.e.,  at  7:30. 
This  has  been  found  not  only  an  efTectual  remedy  for  the  old  excuse  of  *  stajing 
out*  (going  on  the  side  list)  on  a  cold  wet  morning,  but  a  really  usefhl  sanitaiy 
precaution.  Second  lesson  is  firom  9:15  to  11:16;  another  from  12:30  to  1:30; 
then  comes  dinner;  then  third  lesson  and  fourth  (with  no  real  interval)  from 
S:30  to  6.  This  is  the  work  for  whole  school  days— Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday ;  the  three  alternate  dajrs  are  nominally  half-holidays,  when  there  is  no 
lesson  after  11:16.  But  the  only  real  half-holiday  is  the  Saturday;  for  the 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  cut  up  by  the  finishing  and  correcting  the  com- 
position for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Schools— occupying  from  half  an  hour  to  two 
and  a  hal^  according  to  proficiency ;  and  upon  both  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

*  Thare  ii  tndaad  a  tarrible  ball  which  befim  ten  mtnotei  onlj  befora  morniof  lehooL  and  to 
tfcii  lait  nMNnaat  a  ileapy  lowar-boy  (who  ia  not  ao  elaborate  dreMer)  too  oflaii  dafas  fab  fattisf 
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there  is  a  composition  lesson  from  12  to  1:30.  These  hours,  however,  are  not 
all  spent  in  school,  and  must  be  taken  as  indicating  generally  the  time  assumed 
to  be  employed  in  preparing  the  lessons  as  well  as  saying  them.  Besides  these 
public  lessons  every  boy  has  to  find  three  hours  a  week  out  of  his  play  time  for 
his  private  tutor.  Every  third  Monday  is  also  a  half-holiday,  called  '  Middle 
Week ' — ^modern  Bogbeians  say,  *  because  it  never  was  the  middle  of  any  thing.' 
Altogether,  the  school  work  claims  about  five  or  six  hours  per  diem,  on  an 
average,  firom  a  boy  below  'the  Twenty;*  in  the  higher  Forms,  of  course,  the 
amount  varies  according  to  individual  industry. 

JBxam6naiu>7t&, 

The  Sixth  Form  is  annually  examined  in  June  by  Examiners  appointed  by 
the  Vioe-Chanoellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  the  School  at  that 
time,  and  the  whole  of  the  School  in  December,  are  examined  by  the  Masters^ 
the  Examinations  comprehending  all  the  subjects  upon  which  instruction  has 
been  given. 

At  the  June  Examination,  all  the  bq3rs  in  the  Upper  School  below  the  Sixth 
Form  are  examined.  They  have  the  same  papers,  and  the  answers  to  each  paper 
are  looked  over  by  the  same  Examiner.  The  marks  gained  by  each  boy  are 
added  together,  and  are  called  his  Examinatbn  Marks.  To  these  are  added  the 
Marks  which  he  has  accumulated  during  the  half  year,  which  are  called  his 
Form  Marks. 

Precisely  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  examining  the  Middle  School.  At 
Christmas,  the  Forms  are  examined  separately  as  Forms.  The  Masters  are 
divided  into  Committees  of  two,  and  each  Committee  examines  two  Forms,  one 
high  in  the  School,  the  other  low.  The  two  Modern  Language  Masters  examine 
the  whole  School  in  Modem  Languages.  The  four  Mathematical  Masters  ex- 
amine the  whole  School  in  Mathematica 

At  Christmas  six  Honor  lists  are  published ;  namely,  in  Divinity,  Classics^ 
History,  and  Geography,  Mathematics^  Modern  Languages,  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. 

IBXUiBlTIONS,  S0H0LAB8H1PS,  AND  FRIZES. 

Since  1854  there  are  twenty-one  Exhibitions  of  varying  value  (from  402L  to 
do/,  a  year,)  tenable  for  four  years  at  either  University.    Five  Exhibitioners  are 

up.  The  borron  of  raeh  a  praetioe,  eapeeially  on  oow-fair  monitngt,  are  lo  viTidly  let  forth  in 
the  foDowing  parody,  that  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it  at  a  warning: — 

THE  ■oira  or  the  bell. 


With  hair  ditheTeled  and 

With  eyelids  bearr  and  red, 
A  fellow  rites  at  early  mom 

From  hit  warn  and  coty  bed. 
Splash  !  tpUsh !  splash ! 
Through  dirt  and  cows  and  mud, 

Andstill  he  hean  the  dinuil  ocub, 
The  bell's  far  distant  thud. 

Dress!    Drass!    Dress! 

While  I  listen  to  the  chime. 
Dress!    Dress!    Dress! 
four  minutes  to  the  time. 
Vest  and  odlktr  and  coat, 
Coat  and  collar  and  vest, 
The  stomech  is  faint,  the  hand  is  nnmbed. 
But  we  can  not  stay  to  rest. 

AViP  Rugbtian  (School  Magaxine),  rcL  i.  p.  8S. 
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now  regalarlj  chosen  every  year  to  fill  five  Exhibitions  of  the  several  values  of 
SOL,  702.,  602.,  60/.  aud  402.,  tenable  for  four  years,  on  the  single  oondition  of 
residing  at  some  College  or  Hall  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  during  that  time.  The 
examination  is  open  to  all  who  have  been  members  of  the  School  for  throe 
years.  Besides  tbe  work  of  the  half-year,  candidates  are  required  to  bring  up 
for  examination  some  Classical  author  prepared  entirely  by  themselves,  and  to 
translate  into  English  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  not  before  seen,  in  addition 
to  composition  in  the  Classical  languages.  When  the  holder  of  an  Exhibition 
ceases  to  fulfill  the  required  conditions,  the  remainder  of  his  Exhibition  is  offered 
to  competition  at  the  annual  examination. 

Two  SchoUrships,  instituted  by  the  If  asters,  one  of  301  the  other  of  201 
value,  are  awarded  annually  for  pure  scholarship,  and  are  open  to  all  boys  who 
have  not  reached  the  Sixth  Form,  or  who  reached  it  only  six  months  before  the 
examination.  Prizes  for  Classics^  chiefly  in  the  Sixth  Form,  to  tbe  total  value 
of  631  are  given  annually  in  booka 

There  is  a  Divinity  Prize,  value  31  Zs,  a  year,  founded  by  Dr.  Robertson,  for 
boys  not  placed  in  the  Sixth  Form  before  Midsummer;  and  a  Prize  of  4L  value^ 
for  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  is  open  to  all  the  School  below  the  Sixth  Form. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  founded  an  annual  3Prize  of  a  gold  medal  for  an 
English  Historical  Subject 

L  Prize  is  given  to  any  boy  in  every  Form  throughout  the  School  who  ob- 
tains a  first  dass  in  the  final  examination  at  Christmas,  either  in  Divinity, 
Classical  Scholarship,  History,  or  Geography;  a  second  class  also  contributes  to 
entitle  its  winner  to  a  Prize,  and  therefore  some  fiirther  distinction  in  one  of  the 
subsidiary  Schools  is  requisite  to  give  fiiU  effect  to  this  lower  degree  of  distinction. 

A  Prize  is  given  in  February,  by  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  3L  3s,  value^ 
for  proficiency  in  History,  wh;ch  is  open  to  the  Twenty  and  the  Fifth. 

In  tbe  Mathematical  School  there  are  several  Prizes  of  small  amount,  be- 
stowed by  the  Mathematical .  Masters.  Those  for  Modem  Languages  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

There  are  also  small  Prizes  given  by  the  French  and  German  Masters,  for 
excellence  in  those  languages;  by  the  Master  of  Natural  Philosophy  School  to 
the  best  Chemical  Analyst ;  and  a  Prize  by  the  Drawing  Master,  for  the  best 
Sketches  firom  Nature,  and  lh>m  copies. 

Monitorial  System — Ihgginff — Punishmento. 

The  discipline  of  Rugby  School  is  largely  dependent  on  the  Sixth  Form  of 
boys,  or,  as  they  have  always  been  called,  ^PrsBpostors.'  In  School,  it  is  their 
duty,  in  rotation,  to  keep  order *while  names  are  called  over;  to  call  over  names 
in  their  own  boarding-houses  at  dinner,  at  locking  up,  and  at  evening  prayers. 
They  also  read  prayers  in  the  evening,  if  the  Master  of  the  boarding-house  is 
absent  They  have  powers  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  rules  of  the  School, 
to  put  down  ill  practices,  as  the  breaking  of  bounds,  frequenting  of  public- 
houses,  turbulence,  and  drinking  or  smoking,  by  setting  impositions  to  boys  in 
all  Forms  below  the  Sixth,  and  by  inflicting  personal  chastisement  on  any  boy 
below  the  Fifth,  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  strokes  of  a  stick  or  cane  across 
the  shoulders. 

As  the  use  of  the  fist  is  forbidden,  they  commonly  carry  canes  when  they  are 
on  diity  in  *  calling  over,^  and,  on  such  occasions,  use  them  even  in  the  Master's 
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presence.  In  cases  where  the  rarer  punishroent  of  'licking '  is  resorted  to,  it  is 
inflicted  in  private,  or  before  the  whole  of  the  Sixth ;  and,  for  the  worst  sort  of 
oSenses,  before  the  whole  boarding-house ;  nor  will  any  degree  of  age  or  size, 
on  the  part  of  the  delinquent,  warrant  him  in  personally  resisting  the  punish- 
ment The  power  of  a  Praepostor  is  somewhat  controlled,  however,  by  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Sixth  Form  and  to  the  Head  Master,  which  every  boy 
possesses,  and  his  claim  to  which  immediately  arrests  the  Praepostor's  hand. 
The  sixth  Form,  althoughly  strictly  chaiiged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Forms  below  itself,  is  a  check  also  upon  the  members  of  its  own  body;  and  the 
same  offense  for  which  a  Sixth  Form  boy  would  punish  a  lower  boy,  he  would 
report,  if  committed  by  a  colleague,  to  the  whole  Sixth  Form,  on  which  the 
Form,  as  a  body,  would  request  the  Head  Master  to  degrade  or  remove  the 
offender. 

Fagging. — ^The  right  to  lag  is  limited  to  the  Sixth  Form.  The  three  divisions 
next  below  the  Sixth  are  exempt  from  being  fieigged,  but  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  fagging.  The  fixed  services  consist  in  sweeping  and  dusting 
the  studies  of  the  Sixth,  attending  their  call  at  supper  for  half  an  hour,  making 
toast,  running  on  messages,  and  attending  at  games.  At  cricket  a  Sixth  Form 
boy  may  call  upon  any  fag  to  field  for  him,  if  he  chooses,  but  this  particular 
service  is  dying  out.  At  foot-ball  all  fags  must  attend.  In  the '  runs,'  'hounds,* 
and  'brook-leaping,'  they  are  also  compelled  to  take  part,  but  a  medical  certifi- 
cate of  unfitness,  countersigned  by  the  Head  Master,  gives  exemption. 

Punishments, — The  punishments  in  use  are: — 

1.  Solitary  confinement  for  an  hour,  or  two  hours.  Used  only  in  the  Lower 
Sdiool. 

2.  Caning  on  the  hand.  Used  both  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  School;  but  in 
the  Upper  Forms  of  the  latter  veiy  rarely. 

3.  Latin  or  Greek  to  be  written  out  or  translated,  or  learnt  by  heart 

4.  Flogging,  which  is  administered  for  serious  offenses;  such  as  lying,  foul 
language,  or  persistence  in  any  misconduct  From  this  punishment  the  Sixth 
Form  is  exempt  by  the  rules,  the  Fifth  by  the  courtesy  of  the  School. 

5.  Request 'to  the  parents  to  remeve  the  offender. 

6.  Expulsion ;  which  is  effected  by  the  Head  Master  sending  for  the  boy,  and 
saying  to  him,  '  Y^ou  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  School' 

The  three  first  of  these  punishments  are  Inflicted  by  the  Assistant  Masters; 
the  three  last  by  the  Head  Master  only. 

Sports  and  Pastimes, 

Contiguous  to  the  School,  is  the  '  School-dose,'  of  more  than  thirteen  acres 
of  g^rass  on  a  light  soiL  It  is  open  on  three  sides,  and  contains  a  gymnastic 
ground,  good  racket  courts,  and  on  one  side  of  it  a  cold  bath  of  spring  water, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

The  management  of  this  dose,  and  the  reg^ation  of  the  sports,  are  commonly 
committed  to  an  Assembly  called  the  'Big^Side  Levee,'  consisting  of  aU  the 
boys  in  the  Upper  School,  led  by  the  Sixth.  The  games  most  popular  at  Rugby 
are  football,  cricket,  and  radcets.  Football  is  played  there  under  different  rules 
firom  those  of  other  public  schools,  and  with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  spirit 

The  author  of  a  visit  to  Rugby  writes:  'There  are  few  more  lively  sights 
than  the  School-dose  on  the  day  of  one  of  tne  great  matches — ^the"  Sixth '^ 
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against  the  rest  of  the  School,  or  the  ''Old"  against  the  "Present  Rugfoefans." 
Each  side  plajs  in  jersejs  and  flannels,  with  velvet  cape  of  distinctive  colors, 
which  old  Rugbeians  are  disposed  to  regard  as  modem  vanities,  but  which  ce^ 
tainlj  add  very  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  game,  and,  no  doubt,  in- 
crease its  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies^  who,  since  the  late  Queen  Dowager 
■et  the  example,  crowd  the  grounds  on  bright  afternoons  whenever  a  match  of 
any  special  interest  is  to  |>e  played ;  sometimes,  in  ^eir  enthusiasm,  venturing 
outside  those  mysterious  posts  which  mark  out  the  ''line  of  touch,'*  and  thus 
oocaaionally  getting  mixed  np  with  the  combatants,  to  their  own  detriment 

and  the  general  confhsion.' 

Boarding'SouBea, 

Indttsive  of  the  School-house  which  forms  part  of  the  block  of  School  build- 
ings, and  is  kept  by  the  Head  Master,  there  are  eight  boarding-houses  at  Rugby. 
The  Head  Master's  house  was  designed,  and  long  used  for  the  reception  of  fl%, 
but»  by  repeated  additions  within  the  last  forty  years  has  been  made  to  contain 
•eventy-three  boya 

The  remaining  seven  boarding-houses,  all  now  kept  by  Assistant  Masten^ 
contain,  on  an  average,  forty-six  boys  each;  the  most  capacious  holding  fifty, 
and  the  smallest  forty-two  boarders.  Separate  trom  his  bedroom  each  boy  has 
a.  study,  which,  while  in  the  Lower  or  Middle  School,  he  is  liable  to  share  with 
another  boy,  but  of  which  he  has  undivided  possession  on  entering  the  Upper 
School.  Brothers  are  invariably  put  together ;  others  are  associated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  boarding-house  Master,  who  takes  into  consideration  their  posi- 
tion in  the  School,  their  age,  character,  and  wishes  in  their  choice  of  a  companion. 
The  usual  size  of  a  study  is  seven  feet  square.  In  these  studies,  which  in  the 
School-house  are  wanned  by  hot  air,  and  in  the  boarding-houses  by  fire,  boys 
of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  prepare  their  lessons.  >  Those  below  the 
Middle  School  learn  them  commonly  in  school,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Master. 
Eadi  boy  provides  the  furniture  of  his  study,  generally  by  purchasmg  what  he 
finds  in  the  room  from  the  last  occupant  at  a  valuation,  on  which  the  boarding- 
house  Master  keeps  a  check. 

Expenses  for  TlLiHon^  Boafd^  and  Besidenee. 
The  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  are : 

I.  NSCSaaART. 

Anaaally.  Entimaea. 

CharfN  in                                                                             £   ».  d,  £  s.  d. 

Awiitant  Marter'i  Boarding-hoow 58  14    3  ....    9    8    0 

School  Initrnotion 15    5    6  ....    8    3    0 

Clfutical  PrivataTaition 10  10    0  ....     110 

MiMellaaaoQi  Cbufn 5    0    0 

90  18    9  5    5    0 

n.  OPTIOHAL.— IVivaC*  TVttJtoi. 

Annaally  Entnnoe. 

£   ».  I  £  s.d. 

In Mathematiei 10  10    0    ....     110 


Modern  Lancuam 0    6    0 

Jij  1 
Natural  Philotophyv 5    5    0 


Laboiatorr  Inttruotion... « 6    6    0 


Drawing .• 4  4  0 

Miuio 4  4  0 

Drill 4  4  0 

Dancing  (TariaUe). 

The  above  charges  are  for  a  resident  Non-Foundationer,  and  are  the  same  for 
a  resident  Foundationer,  with  the  exception  of  161  6«.  for  school  instruction 
and  about  half  the  miscellaneous  charges. 


SAMUEL  HOODT  AND  THE  DUHHER  SCHOOL. 


itEHom.* 

0 

Samubl  Moodt«  whose  privilege  it  was  to*  inaugurate,  in  1763, 
the  Grammar  School,  for  which  William  Dnmmer — ^for  ten  years  the 
acting  governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  made  provision 
in  his  iVill  by  setting  apart  his  dwelling-house  and  farm,  in  New- 
bury, for  this  purpose — the  rents  and  profit  to  be  employed  in 
erecting  a  school-house,  and  in  support  of  a  master f  for  ever — was 
born  in  York,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  in  1720. 

William  Moody,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  was  one  'of  the  first  set- 
tlers near  the  mouth  of  tire  Parker.  Here  lived  his  son  Samuel, 
some  of  whose  descendants  have  been  distinguished.  Another  son, 
Joshua,  of  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  was  a  christian  minister  of  the 
noblest  type, — a  mild,  unbigoted^  heroic  Puritan, — who  resisted  on 
the  Piscataqua.  the  tyranny  of  Cranfield,  and  who  afterwards  in 
Boston,  during  that  reign  of  terror,  the  witchcraft  delusion,  did  all 
he  could  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstitious  frenzy.  Caleb,  third 
son  of  the  pioneer,  was  a  freeman  and  representative  of  Newbury, 
who  showed  his  mettle  in  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  Andros, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  it.  This  patriot  confessor  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Master  Moody.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Moody, 
was  that  singular  man,  who  for  half  a  century  served  and  ruled  the 
first  parish  of  York,  and  who  was  so  famous  through  all  New  Eng- 
land, for  his  exalted  piety,  his  implicit  faith,  and  his  intense  oddity. 
Nor  was  '  Faithful  Moody '  more  of  a  phenomenon  in  those  days  of 
eccentricity  and  wonder,  than  his  son  Joseph,  known  throughout 
the  country  as  '  Handkerchief  Moody.^  After  graduation  at  Har- 
vard, he  settled  in  York — became  town-clerk,  Register  of  Deeds- 
County  Judge — and  performed  every  duty  acceptably  and  well. 
Unfortunately  for  him  he  had  an  uncommon  *gift  of  prayer;* — ^liis 

*  By  Nathaniel  Cleaveland,  LL.D.,  Preceptor  of  the  Dummer  Academy  from  I8S1  to*  1840,  in 
the  Historical  DitcMorae  delix-ercd  August  19,  1864,  on  the  completion  uf  it«  First  Century 

t  The  appointment  of  the  Blaster  was  introsled  to  a  Committee  of  five  ByfieM  (tlio  parish  of 
Newbury  in  which  the  farm  was  situated)  pew-holders,  chosen  annually  at  the  rejpilar  parish 
meeting,  and  arting  in  conjunction  with  tlte  minister  of  the  time  being.  He  was  elected  fur  life, 
and  remoTable  (Aim  iDCompetency  and  immorality  by  the  OTersecrs  of  Ilarvani  College. 
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futher,  in  conscqaencc,  over-persuaded  him  to  go  into  the  pnlpil 
and  got  hiro  settled  in  Upper  York.  From  that  ill-judged  step  and 
ill-starred  hour,  bis  mind  began  to  grow  unsettled,  and  a  miserable 
hallucination,  like^  that  which  tormented  the  poet  Cowper,  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  From  this  time  he  seldom  appeared  in  public, 
and  never  without  that  mysterious  bandanna  drawn  before  his  face, 
fronv  which  he  derived  his  sobriquet  This  amiable  monomaniac 
was  tlie  father  of  our  Preceptor.  This  glance  at  the  family  tree 
shows  that  it  was  no  common  current  that  ran  in  his  veins,  and  ac- 
counts, in  some  measure,  both  for  what  was  healthy  and  what  was 
morbid  in  his  cerebral  oi^^nization. 

The  future  '  master '  Moody  grraduated  at  Harvard,  in  1747,  and 
immediately  took  charge  of  the  York  grammar  school,  which  he 
raised  to  a  high  d^;rce  of  celebrity.  Though  this  was  only  a 
public,  town  school,  its  reputation  was  such  that  it  attracted 
scholars  from  other  plaecs.  Many  who  rose  to  usefulness  and  honor 
passed  through  the  plastic  hands  of  Mr.  Moody,  during  the  16  or 
1 7  years  that  he  taught  in  York.  1  shall  only  allude  to  Joseph 
Wiilard,  who  owed  to  Mr.  Moody  the  idea  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  liberal  education,  and  who  laid,  under  Moody's  careful 
training,  the  foundations  of  that  ability  and  learning,  which  made 
him  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  day,  and  qualified  him  to  preside 
over  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  the  country. 
.  No  document  or  record  remains  to  show  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  Mr.  Moody  took  the  charge.  Still  we  know  very 
nearly  what  they  must  have  been.  He  had  the  Mansion  -House  to 
live  in,  and  might  turn  it  to  profitable  account  by  boarding  some 
of  the  boys.  He  had  also  all  that  he  could  get  from  a  large  and 
valuable  farm.  He  was  permitted  moreover  to  collect  from  his 
pupils  a  moderate  tuition  fee — ^at  least  such  was  his  practice.  Being 
unmarried,  he  brought  hither  from  Newburyport,  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  had  been  more  observant  of  the  primal  duty.  Joseph 
took  charge  of  the  Mansion  House, — ^boarded  the  Master — ^boarded 
the  boys-, — ^and  carried  on  the  fiirm.  It  was  a  very  convenient  ar- 
rangement. Joseph  seemed  to  have  been  steward,  major  domo, 
and  outside  manager  general.  Samuel  had,  literally,  no  care  beside 
his  school.  This  soon  filled  up.  For  a  good  many  years,  there 
were  from  70  to  80  boys  in  the  school,  and  from  20  to  25  boarders 
in  the  Mansion  House. 

For  nineteen  years  Mr.  Moody  literally  conducted  the  school  in 
every  respect.  The  Trustees  under  the  will  did  nothing,  and  had 
nothing  to  do.     The  Parish  Committee  was  annually  chosen,  but 
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iheir  office  was  little  more  than  a  nnecore; — and  the  overseen  of 
the  College  were  nerer  called  upon  to  consider  the  delicate  question 
of  senile  incompetence.  Bat,  althongh  matters  thus  (kr  had  woi^ed 
well,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  they  could  not  always  go  on 
thus.  To  what  extent  the  Parish  Ck>mmittee  could  exercise  the 
visitatorial  and  the  supervisory  power,  was  not  made  clear^  by  the 
will,  and  had  been  a  question  of  mnch  doubt  aiid  discussion  in  the 
parish.  Mr.  Moody  himself  was  getting  old,  and  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer.  To  accomplish  fully  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
Mr.  Dummer,  a  good  deal  more  was  nc^ed  than  he  had  provided 
for — more,  perhaps,  than  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  provide  for. 
And  hence  the  act  of  incorporation.  *  The  petition  came  from  Dr. 
Chauncey,  the  only  survivor  of  the  three  original  Trustees. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation,  fifteen  persons  a  .majority,  non-resi- 
dents, of  Byfield  Pari^,  were  elected  a  board  of  Trustees,  to 
controi  the  property,  appoint  teachers,  and  generally  to  manage  the 
school.  Mr.  Moody  was  continued  in  office  under  the  original 
tenure — but  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Academy,  and 
that  of  master  to  Preceptor.  And  in  March,  1700,  Mr.  Moody 
took  final  leave  of  the  school,  for  which  his  power  of  usefulness  was 
gone,  and  survived  his  retirement  six  years.  He  i^as  yet  strong  in 
body,  and  rode  much  on  horseback  around  the  country,  calling  on 
friends  and  former  pupils;  his  large  heart  still  beating  with  benevo- 
lent impulse,  and  his  over-active  brain  full  of  grand,  impracticable 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. His  death,  which  occurred  at  Exeter  in  December  1795, 
was  a  fitting  close  to  so  remarkable  a  life — it  came 

■*  With  no  Sery  throlw  of  f«in, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay  ;** 

but  instantly,  as  he  was  walking  the  room,  discoursing  earnestly  and 
volubly  in  Latin. 

CHARACTEa  AKD  METHODS  AS  A  TBAOHC&.* 

A  lai^e  and  somewhat  coarse  exterior — motions  which  had  more 
of  vigor  than  of  grace — that  easy  power  of  command  which  marks 
some  men  as  if  '  bom  to  rule  '^ — tbat  liveliness  of  feeling,  thought, 
manner,  and  speech,  which  more^  perhaps,  than  any  other  quality 
commends  manhood  to  boyhood — a  professional  zeal  bordering  on 
enthusiasm — the  zeal  which  gives  to  its  possessors  a  facility  and  an 
influence  that  minds  more  evenly  balanced  rarely  attain — a  sturdy 
will,  persevering  energy,  great  earnestness,  and  evident  sincerity ; — 

*  At  the  time  Mr.  Cleavehnd  drew  Che  followinf  ffcetdi,  bat  one  of  Metter  Bf  oody*t  pupib  wnt 
known  to  be  livinf ;  but  he  bad  littened  with  "  ear  atlent.**  tn  the  namtivei  of  many  who  bad 
been  bii  tcbolan  and  troKteei,  and  among  them,  Chief  Justice  Punoos. 
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such,  I  conceive  to  liave  been  the  pfominent  characteristicf  of 
Master  Moody,  as  he  appeared  in  his  best  days. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  his  scholarship  extended  over  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  To  mathematics  and  natural  science,  to 
common  arithmetic,  even,  he  made  no  pretension,  aAd  these 
branches*  when  taught  here,  were  never  taught  by  him.  He  read 
the  French  knguage  with  ease  and  accuracy,  so  far  as  the  sense  was 
concerned,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  pronunci^ion 
conformed  to  Parisian  usage.  It  was  in  Latin  and  Greek — espec- 
ially the  former — ^that  his  strength  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  mainly 
Jay.  To  these  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  and  his  whole  soul. 
He  was  no  Bentley,  or  Person,  or  Heyne.  He  never  wrote,  I  am 
confident,  a  sentence  of  verbal  criticism,  or  a  line  of  classical  anno- 
tation. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  read  many  of 
the  ancient  authors — still  less  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gratifying 
a  cultivated  taste  by  excur8ion3  in  the  flowery  fields  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  To  fit  his  boys  for  College  and  to  fit  them  well, 
was  his  ambition  and  pride,  and  though  a  majority  of  his  pupils 
stopped  short  of  the  collegiate  course,  still  he  believed,  that  even 
for  them  there  was  no  other  discipline  of  equal  value.  His  ac- 
quaintance with*the  text-books  necessary  to  this  end  was  minnte^ 
thorongh  and  remarkably  exact  Within  those  limits  he  was  always 
and  every  where  at  home.  So  far,  at  least,  no  question  of  interpre- 
tation, of  syntax,  or  of  prosody,  ever  found,  him  unprepared. 
These  habits  of  accuracy,  of  readiness,  and  of  freshness,  he  kept  up 
by  constant  exercise  and  unremitted  application.  One  fact — ^in- 
credible as  it  seems — I  had  from  authentic  souroes.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  studying  the  French  and  Latin  dictionaries,  in  r^ular 
course  from  A  to  Z. 

The  promptness  and  the  exactness  for  which  he  was  so  remarka- 
ble, were  the  qualities  which  he^quired  in  his  pupils,  and  which 
he  labored,  not  in  vain,  to  create.  Of  his  peculiar  methods  and 
appliances,  a  few  only  are  remembered.  His  views  of  order  in  a 
school-room  difiered  from  those  which  usually  prevail.  Silence, 
there,  he  thought,  was  more  distractiDg  than  noise.  Accordingly, 
•he  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  his  scholars  to  study  audibly. 
The  buzz  of  sixty  or  seventy  boys  loudly  conning  their  various 
tasks,  not  only  filled  the  room,  but  could  be  heard  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  New  comers  unused  to  the  practice  were  disturbed 
at  first,  but  soon  fell  in  with  the  current,  and  liked  it  well.  This 
confused  murmur  made  the  recitation  of  classes  and  remarks  of 
teachers  inaudible  to  the  rest,  and  thus  favored  abstraction  and  at- 
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tention.  Bat  surely  under  the  cover  of  such  a  hubbub,  there  must 
have  been  a  deal  of  talk  and  play  among  the  boys.  This  was  my 
thought  when  I  heard  the  story,  and  it  may  be  yours.  But  I  mis- 
took. So  quick  was  the  master's  ear,  that,  no  matter  how  intently 
occupied  himself,  he  seldom  failed  to  detect  the  unlawful  tone — the 
surreptitious  interlude — while  his  equally  quick  eye  and  hand  soon 
arrested  the  unlucky  offender. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  his  discipline  was  uniform  or  al- 
ways judicious.  Wayward  and  impulsive,  he  sometimes  failed  to 
control  himself.  But  youth  can  appreciate,  and  not  unwillingly 
forgives,  even  the  passionate  outbreaks  of  an  honest,  kindly,  whole- 
souled  instnictor.  For  the  indolent  and  vicious  he  had  a  large  and 
diversified  list  of  penalties,  some  of  which  were  amusing  to  the 
lookers-on,  if  not  always  to  the  culprits.  He  would  sometimes  re- 
lax the  reins  of  authority,  allowing  his  scholars  to  close  their  books, 
while  he  told  some  diverting  story — ^after  which  there  would  be  a 
satumalian  license  of  the  tongue, — the  master  himself,  transformed 
for  the  moment  into  a  laughing,  rollicking  boy.  And  then,  a  single 
tap  of  his  finger — a  glance  from  his  '  altered  eye,'  would  quell  the 
uproar,  and  put  order,  duty,  reverence,  again  upon  the  throne. 

Though  he  lived  long  before  the  days  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
and  instruction,  he  looked  carefully  after  the  amusements,  the 
health,  and  the  safety  of  his  boys.  In  the  matter  of  bathing,  his 
regulations  were  strict  and  peculiar.  The  time  and  the  place  were 
fixed  by  him.  The  state  of  the  tide  was  carefully  observed,  and  if 
the  fiavorable  moment  happened  to  come  in  the  midst  of  school 
hours,  he  suspended  work  for  awhile,  and  sent  the  boys  to  bathe — 
so  important  in  his  view  was  the  salubrious  immersion.  For  greater 
safety  he  divided  the  school  into  two  bands.  The  smaller  lads  and 
mere  novices  in  swimming  wont  by  themselves  to  the  Little  River — 
a  comparatively  shallow  stream — while  all  who  could  be  trusted  in 
deeper  water  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction  and  plunged  into  the 
broader  estuary. 

We  have  it  on  abundant  testimony  that  with  the  exception  of 
his  closing  years  at  Byfield,  his  entire  career  as  an  instructor  was 
preeminently  successful.  He  could  not,  indeed,  transmute  lead  to 
gold,  nor  was  he  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  it.  But  he  well  knew 
how  to  mold  and  make  the  most  of  his  intellectual  material  which 
came  into  his  hand.  The  test  of  the  ability  is  found  in  the  unus- 
ually large  proportion  of  his  pupils  who  rose  to  distinction,  and 
usefulness  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The  vivid,  the  ineffaceable  im- 
pression which  he  made  on  every  mind  that  came  under  his  direc- 
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tion,— erinced  as  it  was  bf  lifelong  exprcsMon*  of  admiratioD  and 
gratitude, — is  an  evidence  of  wonh,  that  Dothing  can  impeach. 

He  had  certain  qualities  of  intellect,  heart,  and  temperament, 
which  made  it  comparativelj  easy  for  him  to  eurb  or  to  stimolate 
the  youthful  mind.  His  knowledge,  if  not  veiy  extensire,  was  poa- 
itive,  precise,  and  at  his  fingers'  ends*  During  his  first  twenty 
years  as  master  of  Dummer  School,  he  teas  master  to  all  intents  and 
purposes^  Uncontrolled  by  outside  directors,  he  devised  hb  own 
modes  of  procedure,  and  carried  them  into  effect  without  help  and 
without  interference.  No  mistaken  notions  of  parents  or  of  trus- 
tees compelled  him  to  promise — much  less  to  undertake — ^the  absurd 
task  of  carrying  young  boys  througji  the  whole  circle  of  the  scien- 
ces. He  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
education — if  not,  indeed,  iu  every  stage — ^manner  and  quality  are 
infinitely  more  important  that  variety  and  quantity*  Fortunately  he 
was  in  a  position  to  give  practical  efficiency  to  his  theoretic  convic- 
tions. At  that  age  when  by  the  happy  constitution  of  our  nature^ 
words  are  most  readily  caught  and  most  tenaciously  retained ;  when 
the  memory  is  in  advance  of  the  judgment,  and  when  linguistic  ac- 
quisitions are  easier  and  more  agreeable  than  ever  afterward,  he  set 
his  boys  to  studying  Latin.  Ue  knew  thai  the  thorough  prosecution 
of  one  solid  study,  could  not  fail  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  successfhl 
application  in  all  other  departments  of  learning.  It  was  all-impori- 
ant  that  he  should  begin  right  I  have  heard  many  an  ingenioua 
and  able  argument  in  favor  of  classical  learning,  and  have  listened 
to  those  who,  in  their  advocacy  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a 
practical  education,  denounce  as  wasted  time  and  worse  than  use- 
less, all  attention  to  the  ancient  languages,  on  the  part  of  boys  not 
destined  to  some  learned  profession.  But  to  my  mind,  one  such 
example  and  illustration  as  that  we  are  now  considering,  goes  far 
towards  settling  the  question.  Master  Moody's  boys  came^  to  thia 
school  from  every  class  in  society,  and  every  condition  in  life,  and 
with  the  usual  variety  of  disposition  and  of  talent.  After  a  few 
years  of  judicious,  careful,  thorough  training,  chiefly  iu  the  Latin 
language,  they  left  for  the  farm,  the  sea,  the  counting  room,  or  the 
professions,  with  or  without  the  College  course.  Of  these  men,  an 
unusnal  proportion  were  successful  in  life,  and  not  a  few  became 
distinguished.  They  carried  away  from  this  spot,  not,  indeed,  a 
large  stock  of  acquired  knowledge — but  what  was  incomparably 
more  valuable — minds  so  formed  to  habits  of  independent  thought 
and  of  careful,  exact,  thorough  learning,  as  made  all  subsequent 
acquisition  comparatively  easy  and  certain. 
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During  tbe  earlier  period  of  mj  residence  here,  I  was  honored 
one  day  with  a  call  from  that  truly  great  man,  Jeremiah  Mason. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  Master  Moody, — his  peculiar 
methods  and  wonderful  power  as  an  educator  of  boys.  Many 
questions  were  put  to  me — more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  could  satisfac- 
torily answer.  Mr.  Mason  told  me  that  he  had  known  several  of 
the  able  and  eminent  men,  who  had  been  trained  here,  and  that  he 
had  often  heard  them  talk  in  glowing  and  grateful  terms  of  their 
eccentric  but  admirable  instructor.  He  instanced,  especially;  Mr. 
Rufas  King,  with  whom  he  had  served  as  Senator  in  Washington, 
as  one  from  whose  lips  he  had  repeatedly  heard  the  praises  of 
Master  Moody.  Whatever  were  his  merits  or  his  |>eculiaritie8,  add- 
ed Mr.  Mason,  the  teacher,  whom  such  men  as  Parsons  and  King 
so  esteemed  and  so  remembered,  must  have  had  abilities  and  excel- 
lence of  no  ordinary  character. 

If,  woddering  at  the  great  and  long  enduring  influence,  which  he 
exerted  over  bis  pupils,  you  should  ask  me  in  the  words  of  Lovell 
Edgcworth — 

*  How  did  ho  rale  Umoi-4»7  whal  aitsr' 

Edgeworth  should  give  the  answer : 

«  Ha  knew  the  waj  to  toaeh  tboir  iMftrta.** 

There  was  no  lesson  which  he  urged  more  frequently  or  more 
successfully  on  his  boys,  than  that  of  resolute  confidence  in  their 
own  abilities.  Crede  quod  poms  et  potes,  was  the  cheery,  soul- 
strengthening  maxim  which  he  had  constantly  on  his  lips,  and  which 
no  pupil  of  his  ever  forgot.*  Imbued  himself  with  the  noblest 
views  of  life  and  duty,  punctual,  upright,  conscientious  and  benevo- 
lent— and,  more  than  all,  a  christian,  humble  and  sincere; — his  best 
endeavors,  aims,  and  influence  were  of  the  moral  kind.  Without 
this,  those  pupils  would  never  have  turned  out  the  men  they  were. 

I  can  allude — and  only  allnde  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
names  in  the  roll  of  Master  Moody's  pupils.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Theophilus  Parsons  and  Rufus  King.  They  stand  indeed  at 
the  head  of  the  list — ^the  men  of  whom  Moody  was  with  reason 
most  proud.  Yet  how  unlike : — the  latter,  able,  showy,  ambitious 
— powerful  in  the  Senate — skillful  in  diplomacy — and  as  much  at 
his  ease  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Princes,  as  when  he  was  playing 
with  his  comrades  on  this  school -green — plunging  foremost  of  the 
divers  from  Thurlow's  Bridge — ^or  sitting  and  chHtting  at  old  Deacon 

^ • 

*  Jodff*  Paraons  often  quoted  this  maxim  of  Mnater  Mnodr,  and  fmprenMd  it  on  hit  jtmng  frierHla 
with  the  nMiiifinre  thnt  iIa  iilMerT«nee  bud  mii«h  to  dn  with  hii  nwn  iiicoeM  in  life.  Jud|^  I'ar- 
•nm  tniiKht  the  Town  Crnromnr  flcho'il  at  Falmouth  (now  citv  of  Portland),  for  three  yet  n.  frtiai 
Jane  1770 to  8e|tt.  H.  1773.  receivinf  from  tbe  town  £5.  6#.  8d.  (tl?.!!?)  j«r  month,  and  from  ^  to 
6«.  of  each  pupil  per  term. 
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Hale^s  long  table.  ParaoDs,  with  a  power  of  intellect  and  stores  of 
knowledge  wliich  made  him  appear  like  a  colossus  among  pigmies, 
yet  seemingly  unconscions  of  it  all — looking  with  contempt  on  pop- 
ular iavor,  and  indifferent  even  to  fame — sternly  just — ^implicitly 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  duty — and  wholly  unconcerned  as  Jto  the 
color,  quality,  and  condition  of  his  wardrobe. 

Mr.  King  left  By  field  for  college  in  1774,  and  removed  from 
Xewburyport  to  New  York  in  1788.  Some  twenty  years  after  this, 
a  handsome  coach  drawn  by  four  fine  horses  was  seen  to  stop  in  the 
*  road  opposite  Deacon  Hale's, — a  portly  gentleman  followed  by^  two 
or  three  young  ladies  sprang  from  the  vehicle,  came  quickly  to  the 
bouse,  the  door  of  which  stood  open — went  directly  up  stairs,  and 
somewhere  on  the  wood,  or  on  the  lead,  pointed  to  the  name 
*  Rufus  King,'  cut  there  by  his  own  hand  nearly  forty  years  before. 

The  pronunciation  of  L*atin  words  according  to  the  rules  of 
quantity  was  one  of  the  points  which  Moody  enforced  wrth  great 
strictness.  Sometimes,  in  later  years,  when  Parsons  was  on  the 
Bench,  and  some  lawyer  misplaced  the  accent  in  his  Latin  quota- 
tion, the  Judge  would  lean  forward  and  whisper  to  the  Reporter 
<  This  brother  of  ours  did  not  learn  his  Latin  under  Master  Moody.' 

Professor  Pearson,  Webber,  and  Smith,  were  all  of  them  natives 
of  Byfield.  In  their  efforts  for  an  education,  the  advent  and  pre^ 
ence  of  Dummer  School  was  undoubtedly  the  moving  cause.  For 
what  those  eminent  men  achieved  in  behalf  of  good  learning,  at 
Andover,  in  Cambridge,  and  at  Hanover,  how  much  was  due  to 
their  incomparable  instructor  here ! 

The  distinguished  lawyer  William  Prescott  and  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewell  were  fitted  for  College  here;  so  also  were  Judge 
Samuel  Tenney  of  Exeter,  and  Nathaniel  Gorham. 

From  a  host  of  other  men  who  rose  to  distinction  in  civil  and 
'  political  life,  I  take  only  the  name  of  Samuel  Phillips  of  Ando- 
ver : — not  for  the  positions  of  trust  and  honor  which  he  held  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  community, — but 
for  his  agency  in  establishing  those  two  noble  institutions,  Phillips 
(Exeter)  and  Phillipa  (Andover)  Academies.  The  funds  came,  in- 
deed, from  his  father  and  his  uncle — but  it  was  wealth  which  would 
have  descended  to  himself.  He  not  only  consented  to  the  invest- 
ment, but  advised  and  urged  it — an  example  of  disinterestedness 
which  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  our  selfish  world.  We  rejoice 
in  the  prosperity  of  these  great  schools.  But,  is  it  certain  that 
they  owe  nothing : — is  it  certain  that  they  do  not  owe  every  thing 
to  Gov.  Dummer  and  Master  Moodv  ? 


HAST£B  TISDAIE  AND  THE  LEBANON  SCHOOL. 


THS  SOBOOL. 

The  Lebanon  School,  which  was  the  schola  illustris  of  eastern 
Connecticut  under  Master  Tisdale,  from  1749  to  1787,  was  a  private 
enterprise  of  twelve  citizens  of  Lebanon,  of  whom  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, the  Revolutionary  Governor,  the  *  Brother  Jonathan'  of 
Washington's  heart,  was  one,  who  in  1743,  combined  to  secure 
better  advantages  for  their  children  than  the  common  school  or 
transient  teachers  could  give.  By  the  articles  of  agreement,  it  was 
started  '  for  the  education  of  our  own  children  and  such  others  as 
we  shall  agree  with.  A  Latin  scholar  is  to  be  computed  at  85#, 
old  tenor,  for  each  quarter,  and  a  reading  scholar  at  SOs.  for  each 
quarter— each  one  to  pay  according  to  the  number  of  children  that 
he  sends,  and  the  learning  they  are  improved  upon — ^whether  the 
learned  tongues,  reading  and  history,  or  reading  and  English  only.' 
In  this  school  were  educated  the  four  sons  and  the  two  daughters 
of  Jonathan  Trumbull, — ^the  former,  with  Elisha  Ticknor,  Zebnlon 
Ely,  Joseph  Lyman,  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  many  others,  who  became 
eminent  in  professional  and  public  life,  were  here  fitted  for  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  and  Yale  College. 


Nathan  Tisdale  for  thirty  years,  from  1749  to  1787,  the  great 
classical  teacher  of  Lebanon,  was  bom  in  the  town  where  he 
achieved  his  reputation,  in  1731,  and  received  his  first  degree  in 
arts  from  Harvard  College,  in  July,  1749,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  teacher.  Of  his  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  we  have  no  information  beyond  local  traditions,  and  remi- 
niscences of  his  pupils,  examples  of  which  we  give  below.  The 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  as  given  by  Stuart  in  his  life  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  reads  as  follows : 

"  Reader,  as  thou  passest^  drop  a  tear  to  the  memoiy  of  the  onoe  eminent 
instructor,  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  lover  of  science.  He  marked  the  road  to  useful 
knowledge.  A  flriend  to  his  oouuny,  be  inspired  the  ilame  of  patriotism.  Hav- 
ing devoted  his  whole  life,  from  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  to  the  duties  of  his 
Srofesaion,  which  he  followed  with  distinguished  usefulness  in  society,  he  died, 
an.  5,  1787,  in  the  56th  year  of  bis  age." 

(793) 
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lUminiseenees  ofPupilSf — Ool  John  Ti-umbuU. 
Col.  John  Trumball,  the  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Tisdale, 
and  in  his  autobiography  printed  in   1841,  thus   writes  of  the 
school,  and  incidentally  of  the  education  of  that  period. 

IC7  native  place  \h.  June  6,  1756X  Lebanon,  was  long  celebrated  for  having 
the  beat  tpchool  in  New  England,  (unless  that  of  Master  Moodj  in  Newbury- 
port,  might,  in  the  opinion  ot  some,  have  the  preoedenoe).  It  was  kept  by 
Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  ot  the  place,  from  the  time  when  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  with  an 
assiduity  and  fidelity  of  the  meet  exalted  character,  and  became  so  widely 
known  that  he  had  scholars  from  the  West  India  Islands,  Qeorgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  irom  the  New  England  and  northern  colonies.  With 
this  exemplary  man  and  excellent  scholar,  I  soon  became  a  favorite.  My  father 
was  his  particular  friend ;  and  my  early  sufferings,  as  well  as  my  pubsequent 
docility,  endeared  me  to  him.  The  school  was  distant  from  my  father's  house 
not  more  than  three  minute's  walk,  across  a  beautiful  green,  so  that  I  was  con- 
stant in  my  attendance;  besides  which,  it  was  an  excellent  rule  of  the  nchool 
to  have  no  vacations,  in  the  long  idleneRS  and  dissipation  of  wJiich  tlie  laliors 
of  preceding  months  might  be  half  forgotten.  Whether  my  mind,  whicii  had 
80  long  been  repreased  by  disease,  sprang  forward  with  increased  energy  so 
soon  as  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  was  removed,  I  know  not ;  but  I  soon  dis- 
played a  singular  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  particularly  of  languages,  so 
that  I  could  read  Greek  at  six  years  old,  at  which  age  I  remember  to  have  bad 
a  contest  with  a  boy  several  years  my  senior,  tlie  late  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  pas- 
tor of  Hatfield  in  Massachusetts.  We  read  the  five  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  John ;  I  missed  not  a  word — ^he  missed  one,  and  I  gained  the  victory.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that,  at  this  time,  I  possessed  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  than  might  be  taught  to  a  parrot;  but  I  knew  the  forms  of  tlie 
letters,  the  words,  and  their  sounds,  and  could  read  them  accurately,  although 
my  knowledge  of  their  meaning  was  very  imperfect 

My  taste  for  drawing  began  to  dawn  early.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  natural 
genius;  but  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  in  the 
human  mind ;  at  least,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  clearly  trace  it  to  mere  imitation. 
My  two  sisters,  Faith  and  Mary,  had  completed  their  education  at  an  excellent 
school  in  Bonton.  where  they  both  had  been  taught  embroidery ;  and  the  eldest^ 
Faith,  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  had  even  painted  in  oil, 
two  heads  and  a  landsc»ipe.  These  wonders  were  hung  in  my  mother's  parlor, 
and  were  among  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  infant  eye.  I  endeavored  to 
imitate  them,  and  for  several  years  the  nicely  sanded  fioors,  (for  carpets  were 
then  unknown  in  Lebanon),  were  constantly  scrawled  with  my  rude  attempts 
at  drawing. 

About  the  same  time  music  first  caught  my  attention.  I  heard  a  Jews-harp^ 
delicious  sound  I  which  no  time  can  drive  fh>m  my  enchanted  memory  I  I  have 
since  been  present  at  a  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
have  often  listened  with  rapture  to  the  celestial  warblings  of  Oatalini — I  have 
heard  the  finest  music  of  the  age  in  London  and  in  Paris — ^but  nothing  can  ob- 
literate the  magic  charm  of  that  Jews-harp,  and  even  at  this  late  moment,  its 
sweet  vibrations  seem  to  tingle  on  my  ear. 

My  father's  mercantile  failure  when  I  was  nine  or  ten  yeare  old,  conspired 
with  my  bodily  weaknesses  to  nourish  feelings  and  habits  of  retiracy  and  study. 
I  became  silent,  diffident,  bashful,  awkward  in  society,  and  took  refuge  in  still 
closer  application  to  my  books  and  my  drawing. '  The.  want  of  pocket-money 
prevented  roe  from  Joining  my  young  companions  in  any  of  those  little  expen- 
sive frolics  which  often  lead  to  fbture  dissipation,  and  thus  became  a  blessing; 
and  my  good  master  Tisdale  had  the  wisdom  so  to  vary  my  studies,  as  to  render 
them  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  Thus  I  went  forward,  without  interrup- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  might  have  been  admitted  to  enter  college ;  for  I 
bad  tlien  read  Eutropius.  Cornelius  Nepos,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
in  Ijatin ;  tlie  Greek  Testament  and  Homer's  Iliad  in  Greek,  and  was  thorough- 
ly versed  in  geography,  ancient  and  modem,  in  studying  which  I  had  the 
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advantage  (then  rare)  of  a  twenty  inch  globe.  I  had  alao  read  with  cnre  Rol- 
lings History  of  Ancient  Nations,  also  bis  history  of  the  Roman  repubh'c,  Mr. 
Grevier's  continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Rmperors,  and  Rollings  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Nations.  In  arithmetic  alone  I  met  an  awful  stum- 
bling-block. I  became  puzzled  by  a  sum  in  division,  where  the  divisor  consisted 
of  three  fignires — I  could  not  comprehend  the  rule  tbr  ascertaining  how  many 
times  it  was  contained  in  the  dividend ;  my  mind  seemed  to  come  to  a  dead 
stand — my  master  would  not  assist  me,  and  forbade  the  boys  to  do  it,  so  that  I 
well  recollect  the  question  stood  on  my  slate  unsolved  nearly  three  mouths,  to 
my  extreme  mortiduatiou.  At  length  the  solution  seemed  to  flash  upon  my 
mind  at  once,  and  I  went  forward  without  ftirther  let  or  hindrance,  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  surveying,  trigonometry, 
geometry,  navigation,  Ac.  Ac.,  so  that  when  I  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  a  half  years,  it  was  stated  by  my  good  master  that  he  could  teach  me  little 
more,  and  that  I  was  fully  qualified  to  enter  Harvard  College  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  third  or  Junior  year. 

In  the  meantime  my  fondness  for  painting  bad  grown  with  my  growth,  and 
in  reading  of  the  arts  of  antiquity  I  had  become  fiimiliar  with  the  names  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelle&  These  names  had  come  down 
through  a  series  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  with  a  celebrity  and  ap- 
plause which  accompanied  few  of  those  who  bad  been  devoted  to  the  more 
noisy  and  turbulent  scenes  of  politics  or  war.  The  tranquillity  of  the  arts 
seemed  better  suited  to  me  than  the  more  bustling  scenes  of  life,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  my  fiitber,  stating  to  him  that  the  expense  of  a 
college  education  would  be  inconvenient  to  him,  and  after  it  was  finislied  I 
should  still  have  to  study  some  profession  by  which  to  procure  a  living;  where- 
as, if  he  would  place  me  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Ck>pley  (then  living  in 
Boston,  and  whose  reputation  as  an  artist  was  deservedly  high),  the  expense 
would  probably  not  exceed  that  of  a  college  education,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
my  time  I  should  possess  a  profession,  and  the  means  of  supporting  myself^ 
perhaps  of  assisting  the  &mily,  at  least  my  sisters^  This  arrangement  seemed 
to  me  not  bad;  but  my  father  had  not  the  same  veneration  for  the  fine  arts  that 
I  had,  and  hoped  to  see  me  a  distinguished  member  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, divinity  in  preference.  I  was  overruled,  and  in  January,  1772,  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  my  brother,  who  in  passing  through  Bos- 
ton indulged  me  by  taking  me  to  see  the  works  of  Mr.  Copley.  His  house  was 
on  the  Common,  where  Mr.  Sears^s  elegant  granite  pahsao  now  stands.  A 
mutual  friend  of  Mr.  Copley  and  my  brother,  Mr.  James  Lovell,  went  with  us 
to  introduce  us.  We  found  Mr.  Copley  dressed  to  receive  a  party  of  friends  at 
dinner.  I  remember  his  dress  and  appearance—an  eleii^nt  looking  man, 
dressed  in  a  fine  maroon  cloth,  with  gilt  buttons — this  was  dazzling  to  my  un- 
practiced  eye! — but  his  paintingti,  the  first  1  had  ever  seen  deserving  the  name^ 
riveted,  absorbed  my  attention,  and  renewed  all  my  desire  to  enter  upon  such  a 
pursuit.  But  my  destiny  was  fixed,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  Cambridge, 
passed  my  examination  in  form,  and  was  readily  admitted  to  the  Junior  class, 
who  were  then  in  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  so  tliat  I  had  only  to  remain 
one  year  and  a  half  in  college.  My  first  anxiety  was  to  know  the  actual 
studies  and  recitations  of  my  class,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  no  superior  in 
Latin —that  in  Qreek  there  were  only  two  whom  I  bad  to  fear  as  competitors, 
Mr.  Pearson,  who  afterward  became  the  professor  of  oriental  languages,  and 
Mr  Theodore  Parsons,  brother  of  the  late  eminent  judge,  who  died  a  few  years 
after  we  graduated.  This  advanced  state  of  my  acquirements  rendered  unneo- 
es&iry  any  exertion  of  study  to  maintain  my  footing  with  my. class,  and  1  was 
in  no  small  danger  of  dropping  into  a  course  of  idleness  and  vanity,  and  thence 
perhaps  into  low  company  and  base  pursuits,  when  I  fortunately  learned  that  a 
French  family,  who  had  been  removed  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Acadie,  by 
the  political  prudence  of  England,  poor  but  respectable,  were  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  in  some  instances  taught  the  French  language.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  Pure  Robichaud,  as  the  wortliy  man  was  called,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  scholar.  This  family,  besides  the  parents,  comprised  several  children  of  both 
sexes,  some  about  my  own  age ;  in  such  society  I  made  good  progress,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  which  \xi, 
after  life  was  of  eminent  utility. 
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The  priocipal  college  studies  to  which  I  paid  much  attention  were  moral  and 
natural  philosophy.  Dr.  Winthrop  was  professor  of  the  latter,  and  to  his  lec- 
tures I  listened  with  great  attention  and  pleasure.  Rlectricitj  was  of  very 
recent  disoovery,  and  was  a  boutx»  jof  great  admiration  and  delight  Chemistry 
as  yet  was  unknown  as  a  science,  and  formed  no  pert  of  our  studies. 

Not  long  after  my  return  to  Lebanon  a  letter  came  by  the  post,  and  was  first 
put  into  the  hands  of  my  father.  He  brought  it  to  me,  and  said,  *  John,  here 
is  a  letter  which  I  can  not  read ;  I  suppose  it  must  be  for  you ;  what  language 
is  it?*  *  Oh  yes,  sir.  it  is  from  my  friend  Robichaud — it  is  French,  vir.*  '  Wtiat, 
do  you  understand  French?  How  did  you  learn  it?  I  did  not  know  that  &! 
was  taught  in  college.'  *  It  is  not^  sir,  but  I  learned  it  in  this  gentleman^s 
fiunily.*  • '  And  how  did  you  pay  the  expense  ?  You  never  asked  me  for  extra 
allowance.'    'No,  sir;'  I  paid  this  out  of  my  pocket-money.* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1773,  my  excellent  friend,  Master  Tisdale,  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  disabled  him  entirely  from  performing  his  duties. 
He  earnestly  solicited  me  to  take  chai^  of  his  school  until  the  event  of  his 
illness  should  be  known ;  with  the  approbation  of  my  fiuher  I  did  so,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  had  under  my  care  seventy  or  eighty  scholars,  from  children  just 
lisping  their  A,  B,  G,  to  young  men  preparing  for  college,  among  whom  were 
Bome  my  seniors.  It  was  an  arduous  task,  but  a  very  useful  one.  In  the 
spring,  Mr.  Tisdale  recpvered  so  lar  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  invaluable  labors. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  the  angry  discussions  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  began  to  asqpme  a  serious  tone.***  I  sought  for  military  information ; 
acquired  what  knowledge  I  could,  soon  formed  a  small  company  from  among 
the  young  men  of  the  school  and  the  village,  taught  them,  or  more  properly  we 
tauglit  each  other,  to  use  the  musket  and  to  mardi,  and  military  exercises  and 
studies  became  the  &vorite  occupation  of  the  day. 

Of  these  youthful  companions,  several  became  valuable  officers  in  the  war 
which  soon  followed.  Two  brothers,  my  very  particular  friends  and  com- 
panions, Judah  and  Roger  Alden,  distinguished  themselves.  Judah  commanded 
a  company  with  which,  in  1777,  he  covered  the  retreat  of  a  reoonnoitering 
column  in  West  Chester  country,  and  was  killed  in  the  defense  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Bronx.    Roger  rose  to  tlie  rank  of  u^'or. 

Young  Tnirabull  owed  his  rapid  promotion  from  adjutaat  and  a 
member  of  the  military  family  of  General  Spencer,  to  second  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  commander  in  chief,  General  Washington,  to  his 
SQccess  in  drawing  a  plan  of  the  enemy's  works  on  Boston  neck. 

Elisha  Ticknor,  the  ori{(inator  of  the  grade  of  Primary  Schools 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Boston,  was  bom  in  Lebanon, 
in  1757,  and  was  educated  by  Master  Tisdale.  His  father  removed 
to  New  Hampshire  in  1774,  and  the  son  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1783.  For  the  next  two  years  he  taught  the  Moor's  Charity  School, 
and  after  a  short  service  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  became  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  the  Sonth  End,  in  Boston.  In  1795,  he  went 
into  business,  as  a  grocer,  from  which  he  retired  in  1812,  with  a 
moderate  property  and  simple  tastes,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
education  and  town  affairs,  generally — calling  attention  to  institu- 
tions of  public  as  well  as  of  individual  interest — the  establishment 
of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Ck>mpany,  and  the  Boston  Savings 
Bank.  As  early  as  1805,  he  called  public  attention  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  School  Regulations,  by  which  the  grammar  schools  were 
closed  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  all  who  coald 
not  read ;  and  proposed  a  new  grade  of  schools  for  all  children  below 
that  age,  so  that  poor  and  ignorant  parents,  who  could  not  or  would 
not  avari  themselves  of  the  private  dame  schools,  could  be  prepared 
to  enter  the  recognized  public  schools.  The  measnre  was  not  adopt- 
ed till  June,  1818,  when  eighteen  Primary  Schools  were  established. 
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AiOdbiogra^y — School  Life. 
Jbremiah  Mason,  one  of  tbe  finest  prodnctions  of  the  family 
*and  local  surroundings,  and  as  well  as  of  tbe  school  of  Lebanon,  was 
bom,  April  27,  1768,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Liebanon,  then 
known  as  tbe  parish  of  Goshen.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  the 
tidings  of  tbe  fight  of  Lexington  was  brought  to  bis  neighborhood 
by  a  borseman,  on  his  telegraphic  mission  through  tbe  Eastern  por- 
tion of  Connecticut.    His  autobiography  adds : — 

My  fiither  ItTed  in  a  retired  situation  with  no  near  neighbors  and  suffered 
much  inconvenience  and  I088  fh>m  want  of  schoolbouse  and  teacher.  When  a 
school  was  kept,  it  was  in  a  room  in  some  private  dwelRng.  Till  afler  the  age 
of  fourteen,  I  attended  only  three  winters,  and  not  longer  than  three  months 
each  winter;  and  intnictors  and  pupils  were  of  only  ordinaiy  attainments. 
Considerable  pains  were  taken  in  the  family  to  indoctrinate  children  in  the  mdi- 
ments  of  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  by  having  the  older  instruct  the  youngp- 
er.  Most,  if  not  ail,  the  children  were  sent  from  home,  for  short  periods  to 
better  schools:  by  this  means,  the  older  children  became,  in  some  degree,  com- 
petent to  instruct  the  younger.  No  set  times  for  study  and  instruction  were 
fixed  on,  but  the  instruction  was  given  when  it  might  happen  to  be  convenient, 
and  of  course,  was  of  little  value.  My  mother  was  careful  to  have  us  well 
drilled  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  which  was  faithfully  committed  to  mem- 
ory, and  Mr.  Stowe,  our  pariah  minister,  came  regularly  once  a  year,  and  exam- 
ined us. 

As  soon. as  I  had  sufficent  strength,  I  was  kept  industriously  at  work  on  the 
form,  like  other  farmer's  boys,  until  I  had  lived  or  dreamed  my  way  through  my 
fourteentli  year.  I  bad  no  special  liking  for  bard  work,  and  often  importuned  my 
&ther  to  let  me  go  off  to  school.  He  always  replied  that  he  intended  1  should 
go,  and  that  I  should  go  soon.  My  elder  brother,  James  Fitch,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  my  mother's  fiither,  whose  name  be  bore,  had  been  sent  to  scrhool 
witli  intent  that  he  should  prepare  for  oollege,  but  on  attempting  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages,  he  took  a  strong  dislike  to  it  and  abandoned  it  At  length 
my  father,  tired  with  my  reiterated  importunity,  which  was  always  enforced  by 
the  advice  of  my  mother,  consented  that  I  should  go  to  school;  accordingly, 
late  in  th6  fall  of  1782,  my  father  applied  to  Master  Tisdale,  to  receive  me  in 
hiH  school  in  the  old  parish  of  Lebanon,  about  six  miles  from  our  house,  which 
I  entered.  I  boarded  with  my  sister  Mrs  Fitch,  who  lived  near  a  mile  from  the 
school,  but  that  was  considered  to  be  no  objection,  and  it  truly  was  not.  Most 
scholars  live  at  greater  distances. 

Master  Tisdale' s  School 

Master  Tisdale's  school  had  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  attended  by 
scholars  from  a  distance.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
had  kept  tlie  school,  I  believe,  for  forty  years,  and  had  become  quite  aged,  and 
was  probably,  less  efficient,  than  he  bad  been.  He  was,  however,  still  a  very 
competent  instructor  and  worthy  man,  and  I  have  always  retained  a  grateful 
regard  for  his.  memory.  Tlie  schoolhouse  was  a  capacious  brick  building,  plan- 
ned and  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  Governor  Trumbull,  and  fur- 
nished excellent  accommodations. 

I  was  very  backward  for  my  age,  in  all  school  learning.  I  read  poorly  and 
spelt  worse ;  my  hand-writing  was  bad,  and  in  arithmetic,  I  knew  veiy  little.  I 
have  always  regretted  the  loss  of  the  time  spent  at  work  on  the  farm  at  home. 
Had  I  been  placed  at  school  six  or  eight  years  earlier,  it  would  probably  have 
been  of  advantage  to  me.  I  was  aware  of  my  deficiency  and  went  to  studying 
with  good  resolution  and  diligence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  mouths,  I  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin,  and  soon  after,  that  of  tlie  Greek  language.  In  less 
than  two  years,  I  was  declared  by  Master  Tisdale,  fitted  for  college. 

[Mr.  Mason  entered  Yale  College,  in  1785,  and  his  AtUobiography  gives  the 
following  reminiscences  of  his  student  life.] 
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UEICX8TER  AOADXXT  FBIOa  TO  1800. 

Lbicbstbb  Agadbmt  was  founded  roainlj  throagh  the  efforts  of 
Col.  Ebeaezer  Crafts,  of  Sturbridge,  who  applied  to  the  General 
Coart,  in  1783,  for  an  Act  incorporating  himself  and  fifteen  others, 
representing  seven  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester, '  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  at  Leicester,  an  academy  like  that  at  Andover,' 
*  whereby  advantages  may  arise,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
public  in  general,  in  the  education  of  youth.*  In  March,  1 
the  trustees  were  incorporated  *  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  together  with  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  the  art  of  speaking ;  Mso,  practical  geometry,  logic,  philos- 
ophy, and  geogrrephy,  with  such  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as 
opportunity  may  hereafter  permit*  The  following  paragraphs  from 
Gov.  Washburn's  History  of  the  Leicester  Institution  exhibits  the 
internal  economy  of  our  New  England  Academies. 

Student  Life — Sulo'ects,  MdShods^  and  Aids  of  InstrucUon. 

I?f8TRUCTiON  in  Leicester  Academy  began  June  7,  1784 — the  first  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  for  organizing,  having  been  held  on  the  7th  of  April,*  previoa?, 
after  public  exercises  in  the  diurch,  and  an  '  elegant  repast  * — as  is  the  worst  of 
corporate  bodies  in  these  Utter  days.  After  electing  officers,  two  committees 
were  appointed — 'one  to  procure  a  teacher  who  could  instruct  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  geograpliy,  logic  &c.,  and  the  other,  the  English  language, 
writing,  arithmetic,  public  speaking  ftc^  The  building  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Lopez,  who  removed  to  Leicester  with  several  families  of  Jews  from 
Newport,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  1782,  the  buildings  were  sold  at 
auctioj,  and  purchased  by  CoL  Crafts  '  for  an  Academy  by  which  the  education 
of  youth  may  be  promoted  for  the  advancement  of  individuals  and  of  the  pub- 
lic in  general^  The  south-west '  parlor,^  in  the  academy  building,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Latin  department  of  the  school ;  and  the  south-east  parlor,  for 
the  English  department;  while  tlie  intermediate  rooms,  upon  the  flront  of  the 
building,  was  reserved  as  common  for  both  schools  for  declamations,  and  oc- 
casions when  the  pupils  of  both  schools  were  to  assemble,  and  it  served,  at  the 
same  time,  the  purposes  of  a  '  Commons  Hall."* 

The  south-west  chamber  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  preceptor,  while 
the  otlier  parts  of  the  building  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  steward,  and 
as  lodging  rooms  for  such  students  as  should  take  their  board  in  '  commons.* 

Benjamin  Stone  was  employed,  under  this  arrangement^  as  principal  precep- 
tor, at  a  salary  of  £50,  he  being  at  the  expense  of  bis  own  support;  and  the 
school  was  opened,  under  his  charge  and  tuition,  on  Monday,  June,  1784.  Mr. 
Stone  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  where  he  died  in  1832.  He  graduate^  at 
Harvard,  in  1776.  After  a  short  engagement  at  Leicester,  he  b<^me  a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  academy  at  Weetford. 

No  preceptor  of  the  English  department  was  employed  until  the  succeeding 
autumn,  wlien  Thomas  Payson  was  appointed,  and  entered  upon  its  duties. 

The  school  commenced  with  three  pupils,  two  from  Sturbridge,  and  one  from 
Leicester.  Soon  after,  Eli  Whitney,  of  Westboro\  whose  name  has  been  so 
widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  g^in,  joined  the  school,  and  the 
number  of  students,  during  the  summer  after  the  academy  was  opened,  in- 

*  Om  nf  the  Mrlj  pieoepton  In  the  Bnflbh  department,  wHtei  (n  I8S3:  **  I  boarded  in  eom- 
mons,  antsted  in  enrvinf  and  dnitrtbution,  and  never  ato  a  meal  of  victuali  in  ealm,  leisurely  and 
undisturbed  manner.  1  tauirlit  and  lived  in  the  old.  rickety,  inconvenient,  Jewish  h«MMe.  We 
hail  an  old-fashioned  box  atove,  no  dry  wood,  all  freen  and  Wet ;  teachers  and  students  were  in- 
flated nrirl  annoyed  all  day  with  steam  and  smuke, — uld  crowded  seat»— what  would  young  persons 
BOW  tfaiuk,  were  thej  thus  «sed  I** 
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creased  to  about  twenty.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  antnmn  term,  with  two 
preceptors,  ihe  number  rose  to  between  seventy  and  eighty. 

The  numes  of  the  three  who  constituted  the  entire  school  at  its  opening,  were 
Samuel  C.  Crafts,  Ephrsim  Ailen,  and  Samuel  Swan. 

The  subject  of  instruction  prior  to  1800  were  such  as  were  required  for  en- 
tering Harvard  College,  and  admission  then  did  not  include  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  or  geography.  The  preliminary  examination  by  the  preceptor, 
teacher  of  English,  and  the  Vice-President,  could  only  have  touched  on  the  first 
rudiments.  Dr.  Jackson,  the  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  who  was  English 
teacher  in  1796,  writes:  'the  studies  were  not  of  the  most  elevated  character. 
I  believe  that  all  my  pupils  had  learned  the  English  alphabet  before  I  saw 
them.  I  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  arithmetic, 
and  perhaps,  to  a  few  of  the  pupils,  some  of  the  higher  branches.' 

In  a  public  notice  of  the  Academy,  for  the  4th  of  July,  1785,  'it  being  the 
day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  in  Leicester,  the 
youth  of  that  seminary  entertained  a  large  and  respectable  audience  with  speci- 
mens of  their  literaiy  improvements.' 

One  of  the  Trustees  (Hon.  A.  Bigelow),  writes  in  1851 :  'while  a  member  of 
the  academy,  which  must  have  been  about  1790,  he  took  part  in  the  dramatic 
performances  on  occasion  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  which  occupied  the  entire 
day  and  evening,  and  in  which  pupils  of  both  sexes  took  parts.  And  among 
the  dramas  acted  on  the  occasion,  was  Addison^s  Cato,  entire. 

Dr.  Pierce,  who  came  there  in  1793,  describes  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
'Plays  were  acted  in  the  meeting-house,  which  was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity. 
Scenery  was  constructed.  On  one  of  lliese  days,  I  distinctly  recollect  a  play 
excited  great  attention,  entitled  the  '  Scolding  Wife,'  all  parts  of  which  were 
well  sustained,  but  the  heroine  of  which  acted  her  part  to  universal  admiration. 
At  that  time,  a  Congregational  minister  in  this  county  played  behind  the  scene, 
on  a  viol,  the  bass  of  a  song  in  the  '  Scolding  Wile,'  which  was  a  component 
part  of  the  play.' 

In  1795,  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  recommended  that  the  exhibitions 
aforusaid,  in  future,  consist  of  Grreek,  Latin  and  English  orations,  forensic  dis- 
putations, dialogues  upon  historical,  scientific,  sentimental,  or  moral  subjects, 
and  specimens  of  reading  in  the  English  language,  or  such  of  the  above  as  may 
comport  with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  literature,  and  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  for  the  performances.' 

The  school  appeare  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  '  ap- 
paratus'  till  1798,  when  measures  were  taken  by  the  trustees  to  purchase  a 
'  set  of  globes,'  a  '  prospect  glass,'  and  a  '  microscope,'  and  to  ascertain  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  telescope. 

Soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  committee  were  authorized  '  to  purchase  an 
electrical  machine,  a  thermometer,  and  a  set  of  surveying  instruments. 

The  earliest  geography  of  which  I  have  any  account,  as  used  in  school  was 
'Morsels,'  what  was  called  'Abridgment;'  and  that  was  studied  and  recited 
memoriter  without  the  aid  of  maps.  This  mode  of  teaching  geography  was  in 
use  as  late  as  1810  and  '11,  up  to  which  time  I  have  great  doubt  if  an  atlas,  or 
collections  of  maps,  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  academy. 

About  the  year  1813,  Chemistry  began  to  be  studied  a  little,  and  recitations 
were  had  from  the  '  Conversations,'  the  only  text-book  for  schools  then  accessi- 
ble. But  no  experiments  or  illustrations  were  had,  except,  perhaps,  showing 
how  the  flame  of  a  taper  would  be  extinguished  by  burning  it  under  a  tumbler 
inverted  over  a  cup  of  water.  In  1815,  the  subject  of  making  this~a  regular 
study  in  the  academy,  was  firet  considered  by  the  trustees. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  Latin  department  prior  to  1800  were,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Corderius,  Erasmus,  Eutropius,  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil  ^nd  a  Treatise  on 
'Making  Latin,'  Greek  Grammar,  and  Testament.  From  1810  to  1815,  the  fol- 
lowing were  used :  In  Latin,  were  Adam's  Grammar,  ^Esop's  Fables,  Eutropius, 
Virgil,  and  Cicero's  Select  Orations;  in  Greek,  Gloucester  Grammar,  Grseca 
Minora,  Greek  Testament,  and  portions  of  Grseca  Majors,  Ains worth's  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  Schreveli's  Greek  Lexicon,  with  Latin  definitions,  were  the 
dictionaries  in  use. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  school  the  pupils  consisted  of  both  sexes — 
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the  female  pnpils  pnrsaing  the  studies  of  the  English  departmeiit.  It  was  not 
till  ader  1830  that  any  considerable  number  engaged  in^  the  study  of  tiie  lao- 
guages.  The  trustees  fouud  it  difficult  to  make  the  system  of  ilie  academy 
popular  for  girls.  Tlie  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  public  mind  seemed  co  be  in 
&Tor  of  schools  where  '  acoompiiahments '  and  the  *  polite  branches*  should 
hold  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  female  education.  Many  were  the  boarding 
schools  which  flourished  fur  a  while,  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  and 
many  were  the  *  wrought  samplers '  and  *  painted  moumiog-piet^s  *  which  were 
iiung  up  in  the  parlors  of  our  good  citizens,  as  a  kind  of  certificate  that  their 
daughters  had  shared  in  the  benefits  of  one  of  those  schools  tliat  once  obtained 
a  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  where  the  acquisition  of  the  *  solid '  bmnchea  of 
learning  was  mingled  with  most  of  the  'fine'  and  'polite  arts^'  and  the  whole 
aooomplisbed  in  an  incredibly  short  period. 

The  custom  of  the  female  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  exercise  of  declamation 
was  discontinued  within  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  ihe  school 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  morning  and  evening  devotions  in  the 
academy,  and  the  public  religious  exercises  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  days  of 
public  fast  and  thanksgiving,  have  been  uniformly  required.* 

By  the  original  system  of  organising  the  schools,  the  principal  preceptor  was 
understood  to  be  charged  with  the  general  management  and  direction  of  the  in- 
stitution, although  I  can  find  few,  if  any,  instances,  where  the  Latin  preceptor 
had  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  English  department  Dr. 
Jackson  incidentally  remarks  that,  while  he  was  connected  with  the  academy, 
'  the  schools  were  conducted  quite  independently  of  each  other.  1  believe  Mr. 
Adams  never  entered  my  room,  and  that  I  never  entered  hi&'  *  He  gave  me 
his  advice  very  kindly,  but  I  believe  that  he  had  no  right  to  control  me ;  cer^ 
tainly  he  never  did.' 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  all  questions  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the 
subject  was  acted  upon  by  the  trustees  in  1821,  when  it  was  expressly  dedared 
by  tiiem,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  principal  preceptor  to  superintend  the 
government  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  school ;  to  aminge.  direct  and 
regulate  the  studies  of  the  English  students:  to  acquaint  himself  with  their 
proficiency,  by  occasional  examinations ;  and,*  in  common  with  the  assistant  to 
watch  over  their  moral  and  general  deportment 

The  assistant  had  autiiority,  concurrent  with  the  principal,  to  preserve  order 
in  the  English  school  when  under  his  immediate  care,  and  to  inflict  such  punish- 
ments, when  necessaiy,  as  are  consistent  with  the  usages  and  laws  of  the 
academy. 

Except  with  masters  fresh  from  '  the  old  country,*  and  who  at  home  wen 
hard  specimens  of  a  bad  class  of  teachers,  American  school  discipline,  as  a  gen-  * 
eral  rule,  was  never  characterized  by  hard  and  cruel  severity ;  and  yet  our  older 
schools  are  not  without  their  traditions  of  outrageous,  grotesque,  and  laugliable 
punishment3,  both  in  respect  to  instruments,  and  their  applications.  The  names 
of  some  *  flagellators '  have  passed  into  the  keeping  of  An)erican  literature. 
The  sway  of  rod,  birch,  and  rerule  has  been  known  in  our  colleges,  and  has  not 
yet  l^een  surperseded  by  judicious  dassiflcation  of  pupils,  a  wise  distribution 
of  studies,  and  the  frequent  resort  to  timely  recreation  and  piiysical  exercisei 
Although  there  are  instances  of  sharp,  severe,  and  even  cruel  treatment  by 
female  teachers,  the  employment  of  reflned  and  well  educated  young  women  as 
principals  and  assistants  in  our  public  schools  has  had  a  marked  influence  in 
ameliorating  discipline  The  more  direct  responsibility  of  teachers,  for  their 
appointment  and  continuance  in  office,  to  parents  and  the  public,  made  up« 
largely  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  -has  always  proved  a  check  on  the  abuse  of  the 
authority  necessarily  lodged  with  the  master. 

*  From  the  erertion  of  the  meetinf -houM  till  an  orMn  wa»  obtained,  about  1^3^,  the  ntudenis 


oeenpied  the  seaU  in  the  gallery,  frona  the  center  of  the  front  around  to  the  center  of  the 
callerj.  After  that,  they  occupied  the  wata  in  the  east  (pallery.  In  IflM,  the  rrutteea  hired  a  wat, 
for  the  English  precepbir,  in  a  pew  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  N.  Been,  overlo<ikine  the  vindenta. 
The  meeting-huuM  was  without  any  stove,  or  means  or  warmiitg  it ;  and  an  extract  from  the  same 
letter  already  quoted  from,  will  give  some  idea  of  what  ^  going  to  meeting*'  th<*n  was.  "  I  shud- 
der now,  in  June,  with  tlie  co'd,  whi'e  thinkinr  what  I  then  suffered  on  tlie  Sabbnth,  when  I  was 
posted  as  n  sentinel,  in  the  north-west  comer  pew  in  the  church,  to  obserre  the  students*  conduct 
in  the  time  uf  worship." 
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GEOEGB  WASHINGTON. 
/iraC  im  Feau,  first  w  if  art  A>«<  in  tk$  HemrU  ^  hit  GnoiCryam. 


Among  the  manuscripts  of  Washington  still  in  existence,  there  is 
one,  written  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  9i^(^^  entitled 

atnuES  or  orriLiTT  and  dbcbnt  bbhatiob. 

The  mies  are  written  out  in  the  form  of  maxims  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  form  a  minnte  code  of  regulations  for 
good  conduct  in  respect  to  manners  and  minor  morals. 

1.  BTery  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those 
present 

2.  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  hamming  noise,  nor 
drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet 

3.  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others  stand,  speak  not  when 
you  should  hold  your, peace,  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

4  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  when  speaking;  jog  not  the  table 
or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes;  lean,  not  on  any  one. 

5.  Be  no  flatterer;  neither  play  with  any  one^  that  delights  not  to  be  played 
with. 

e.  Bead  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company ;  but  when  there  is  a  neces- 
sity  for  doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Oome  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of 
any  one  so  as  to  read  them,  unless  desired,  nor  gfive  your  opinion  of  them  un- 
asked ;  also,  look  not  nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat  grave. 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were  your 
enemy. 

9.  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself  stop  and  retire, 
especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place,  to  give  way  for  him  to  pass. 

10.  They  that  are  in  dignity,  or  in  office,  have  in  all  places  precedency;  but 
whilst  they  are  young  they  ought  to  respect  those  that  are  their  equals  in  birth, 
or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

11.  It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we  speak  before  ourselves, 
especially  if  they  be  above  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort  we  ought  to  begin. 

12.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehensive. 

13.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the  physician,  if  you  be  not 
knowing  therein.  • 

14.  In  writing,  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  his  due  title,  according  to 
his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the  place. 

15.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always  submit  your 
judgment  to  others  with  modesty. 

16.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  professes ;  it  savors 
of  arrogancy. 

17.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  he  succeeds  not  well,  blame  not 
him  that  did  it 

18.  Being  to  advise,  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be 
in  public  or  in  private,  presently  or  at  some  other  time,  and  in  what  terms;  and 
in  reproving  show  no  sig^s  of  choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness  and  mildness. 

19.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place  soever  given;  but 
afterwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time  or  place  convenient  to  let  him  know 
it  that  gave  them. 
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20.  Mock  not,  nor  jest  at  any  thing  of  importaooe;  break  no  jests  thai  are 
sharp-biting,  and  if  you  deliver  any  thing  witty,  and  pleasant,  abstain  from 
laa^iiing  thereat  yourself. 

21.  Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  unblamable  yourself;  for  example  is 
more  prevalent  than  precepts. 

22.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one,  neither  curse,  nor  revile. 

23.  Be  not  liasly  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of  any. 

24.  In  your  apparel,  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature,  rather 
than  to  procure  admiration ;  keep  to  the  fiuhion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are 
civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  times  and  places. 

25.  Play  not  the  peacodc,  looking  every  where  about  you  to  see  if  you  be 
well  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly,  and  clothes 
liandsomely. 

26.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your  own 
reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone,  tlum  in  bad  company. 

27.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
tractable  and  commendable  nature;  and  in  all  causes  of  passion,  admit  reason 
to  govern. 

28.  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend  to  discover  a  secret 

29.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst  grave  and  learned  men ;  nor 
very  dit&cult  questions  or  subjects  among  the  ignorant ;  nor  things  hard  to  be 
believed. 

30.  Speak  not  of  doleftd  things  in  time  of  mirth,  nor  at  the  table;  speak  not 
of  melancholy  things,  as  death,  and  wounds,  and  if  others  mention  them, 
change,  if  you  can  the  discourse.   Tell  not  your  dreams,  but  to  your  intimate  friend. 

31.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none  takes  pleasure  in  mirth;  laugh  not  aloud, 
nor  at  all  without  occasion.  Deride  no  man's  misfortune,  though  there  seem  to 
be  some  cause. 

32.  Speak  not  injurious  words  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest;  scoff  at  none,  al- 
though they  give  occasion. 

33.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous;  the  first  to  salute,  hear,  and 
answer;  and  be  not  pensive  when  It  is  time  to  converse. 

34.  Detract  not  from  others,  neither  be  excessive  in  commending. 

35.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  .whether  you  shall  be  welcome  or 
not    Give  not  advice  without  being  asked,  and  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

36.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of  either  unconstrained,  and 
be  not  obstinate  in  your  opinion ;  in  things  indifferent  be  of  the  major  side. 

37.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others,  for  that  belongs  to  parents, 
masters,  and  superiors. 

38.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  and  ask  not  how  thejr 
came.    What  you  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  fiiend,  deliver  not  before  others. 

39.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but  in  your  own  language, 
and  that  as  those  of  quality  do,  and  not  as  the  vulgar;  sublime  matters  treat 
seriously. 

40.  Tiiink  before  you  speak,  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your 
words  too  hastily,  but  orderiy  and  distinctly. 

•  41.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourself  and  disturb  not  the  audience. 
If  any  hesitate  in  his  words,  help  him  not^  nor  prompt  him  without  being  de- 
sired ;  interrupt  him  not^  nor  answer  him,  till  his  speech  be  ended. 

42.  Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  business ;  and  whisper  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  others. 

43.  Make  no  comparisons,  and  if  any  of  the  company  be  commended  for 
any  brave  act  of  virtue,  commend  not  another  for  the  same. 

44.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof.  In  dis- 
coursing of  things  you  have  heard,  name  not  your  author  always.  A  secret 
discover  not 

45.  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  neither  approadi  to  those 
that  speak  in  private. 

46.  Undertake  not  what  you  can  not  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise. 

47.  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion,  and  with  discretion, 
however  mean  the  person  be  you  do  it  to. 
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48.  When  your  eaperiors  talk  to  any  body,  hearken  not,  neither  speak,  nor 
laugh. 

49.  In  disputes  be  not  so  desirous  to  overcome,  as  not  to  give  liberty  to  each 
one  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  major  part,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  judges  of  the  dispute. 

60.  Be  not  tedious  in  disoourse;  make  not  many  digressions,  nor  repeat  often 
the  same  manner  of  discourse. 

61.  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust 

62.  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your  victuals;  feed  not  with 
greediness;  cut  your  bread  with  a  knife;  lean  not  on  the  table;  neither  find 
&ult  with  what  you  eat 

63-  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be 
so,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  espectally  if  there  be  strangers, 
fi>r  good  humor  makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast 

64.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table;  but  if  it  be  your  due,  or 
that  the  master  of  the  house  will  have  it  so,  contend  not,  lest  you  should  trouble 
the  company. 

66.  When  you  speak  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  seriously  in  reverence. 
Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents,  altliough  they  be  poor. 

66.  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

67.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire,  called 
conscience. 

In  these  Maxims  or  Rales,  the  stodent  of  WashingtoD^s  life  will 
discover  the  principles  on  which  his  conduct  in  society  was  founded, 
and  tbe  type  on  which  his  dignified  manners  were  molded. 

Bush  rod  Washington,  the  nephew  to  whom  the  following  letter 
was  addressed,  was  the  son  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  born 
June  5,  1762.  He  profited  hy  his  great  uncle's  advice  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  so  improved  his  opportunities  of  professional  study,  that 
soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  District  At* 
torney,  and  elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  ratified  the  National  Constitution  in  1788,  and 
was  selected  by  President  Adams  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  caused  by  the  decease 
of  Judge  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  in  1798 — which  place  he  filled 
with  the  reputation  of  a  learned,  independent,  and  exemplary  mag- 
istrate for  thirty-one  years — until  his  death  in^November,  1829. 

URTEBS  TO  BUSHROD  WA8HINOT0K. 

Nbwbuko,  15th  Janaaiy,  1781 
Dear  Bitsbrod, — ^Ton  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
me;  but  if  the  end  is  answered  for  which  it  is  written,  1  shall  not  think  my 
time  misspent.  Your  fkther,  who  seems  to  entertain  a  very  &vorable  opinion 
of  your  prudence,  and  I  hope  you  merit  it,  in  one  or  two  of  bis  letters  to  me 
speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  is  under  to  make  you  remittancesL  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  scantiness  of  his  flinds,  or  the  extensiveness  of  your  demands, 
is  a 'matter  of  conjecture  with  me.  1  hope  it  is  not  the  latter;  because  common 
prudence,  and  every  other  consideration,  which  ought  to  have  weight  in  a  re- 
flecting mind,  are  opposed  to  your  requiring  more  than  his  convenience  and  a 
regard  to  his  otljer  children  will  enable  him  to  pay ;  and  because  he  holds  up 
no  idea  in  the  letter,  which  would  support  me  in  the  conclusion.  Tet  when  I 
take  a  view  of  the  inexperience  of  youth,  the  temptations  and  vices  of  cities, 
and  the  distresses  to  which  our  Virginia  gentlemen  are  driven  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  want  of  a  market,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  ascnbe  it  in 
part  to  both«    Therefore,  as  a  fHend,  I  give  you  the  following  advice: 
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Let  the  object,  which  carried  joa  to  Philadelphia,  be  always  before  your  eyes. 
Remember,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  study  of  the  law,  bat  to  become  eminent  in 
the  profession  of  it^  that  is  to  yield  honor  and  profit.  The  first  was  your  choice, 
let  the  aecotad  be  your  ambition.  Dissipation  is  incompatible  with  both ;  the 
company,  in  which  you  will  improve  most,  will  be  least  expensive  to  you ;  and 
yet  I  am  not  such  a  stoic  as  to  suppose  that  you  will,  or  to  think  it  right  that 
you  should,  always  be  in  company  with  senators  and  philosophers;  but  of  the 
Jtivenile  kind  let  me  advise  you  to  be  choice.  It  is  easy  to  make  acquaintances, 
but  very  difficult  to  shake  them  ofi",  however  iricsome  and  unprofitable  they  are 
found,  after  we  have  once  committed  ourselves  to  them.  The  indiscretion^ 
which  very  often  they  involuntarily  lead  one  into^  prove  equally  distressing 
and  disgracefhL 

Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few ;  and  let  those  few  be  well  tried 
before  you  give  them  your  confidence.  True  friendship  is  a  |dant  of  slow 
growth,  and  must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity  before  it  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation. 

Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  every  one,  and  let  yoor 
hand  give  in  proportion  to  your  purse ;  remembering  always  the  estimation  of 
the  widow's  mite,  but^  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  asketh,  that  deserveth 
charity ;  all,  however,  are  worthy  of  the  inquiry,  or  the  deserving  may  suffer. 

Bo  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  men,  any  more  than  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds.  A  plain,  genteel  dress  is  more  admired,  and  obtains  more 
credit,  than  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  and  sensible. 

The  last  thing,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  first  in  importance ;  and  that  is,  to 
avoid  gaming.  This  is  a  vice,  which  is  productive  of  every  possible  evU : 
equally  injurious  to  -the  morals  and  health  of  its  votaries.  It  is  the  child  of 
avarice,  the  brother  of  iniquity,  and  the  fiither  of  mischief  It  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  worthy  ikmilies,  tlie  loss  of  many  a  man*s  honor,  and  the  cause 
of  suicide.  To  all  those  who  enter  the  lists,  it  is  equally  fiiscinating.  The  suc- 
oessflil  gamester  pushes  his  good  fortune,  till  it  is  overtaken  by  a  reveree.  The 
losing  gamester,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  past  misfortunes,  goes  on  from  bad  to 
wofse,  till  grown  desperate  he  pushes  at  every  thing  and  loses  his  all  In  a 
word,  few  gain  by  this  abominable  practice,  while  thousands  are  ii^ured. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  '  Hy  conduct  has  anticipated  the  advice,*  and  *  Not  one 
of  the  cases  applies  to  me.*  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  it  It  will  add  not  a 
little  to  my  happiness,  to  find  those  to  whom  I  am  so  nearly  connected  pursu- 
ing the  right  walk  of  life.  It  will  be  the  sure  road  to  my  &vor,  and  to  those 
honors  and  places  of  profit,  which  their  country  can  bestow ;  as  merit  rarely 
goes  unrewarded.    I  am,  dear  Bushrod,  your  affectionate  uncle. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Moant  Vcmon,  Nov.  10,  1787,  he  writes  to  his 
nephew,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly :  '  If  yon  have  a 
mind  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House,  speak  seldom,  and 
only  to  important  subjects,  except  such  as  particularly  relates  to 
your  constituents ;  and  in  the  former  case  make  yourself  perfectly 
master  of  the  subject  Never  exceed  a  decent  warmth,  and  submit 
your  sentiments  with  diffidence/ 

In  a  letter  of  an  earlier  date  (Nov.  18,  1786),  he  advises  his 
nephew  not  to  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  too  strictly,  but 
to  leave  the  representative  at  liberty  to  act  on  matters  not  local  but 
general,  hy  the  latest  evidence.  He  urges  him  to  help  make 
the  federal  government  more  efficient  by  acceding  at  once  to  such 
propositions  as  give  vigor  and  directness  to  its  action.  .  He  commends 
the  determination  of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  which  his  nephew 
was  a  member,  'to  promote  frugality  and  industry  by  example,  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures  and  stimulate  discoveries  in  every 
department  of  agriculture,  by  premiums. 
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'  THE  LBOAOT  OF  HIS  LinB  AND  OHAIUOTKB. 

America  baa  fliroished  to  the  world  the  chabacteb  of  Washington  1  And  if 
oar  American  institutions  bad  done  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  en- 
titled them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 

Washington!  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  1"  Washington  is  all  our  own  1  The  enthusiatic  veneration  and 
regard  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  hold  him  prove  them  to  be 
worthy  of  such  a  countryman;  while  his  reputation  abroad  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  his  country.  I  would  cheerfully  put  the  question  to-day  to  the  in- 
telligence of  Europe  and  the  world,  what  character  of  the  century,  upon  the 
whole,  stands  out  in  the  relief  of  history,  moat  pure,  most  respectable,  most 
sublime;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  by  a  suffrage  approaching  to  unanimity,  llie 
answer  would  be  Washington!  , 

The  structure  now  standing  before  us,  by  its  uprightness,  its  solidity,  its  du- 
rability, is  no  unfit  emblem  of  his  character.  His  public  virtues  and  public 
principleB  were  as  firm  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands ;  his  personal  motives, 
as  pure  as  the  serene  heaven  in  which  its  summit  is  lost  But,  indeed,  though 
a  fit,  it  is  an  inadequate  emblem.  Towering  high  above  the  column  which 
our  hands  have  builded,  beheld,  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  city  or  a 
single  State,  but  by  all  the  fiimilies  of  man,  ascends  the  colossal  grandeur  of 
the  character  and  life  of  Washington.  In  all  the  constituents  of  the  one,  in 
all  the  acts  of  the  other,  in  all  its  titles  to  immortal  love,  admiration,  and  re- 
nown, it  is  an  American  production.  It  is  the  embodiment  and  vindication 
of  our  Transatlantic  liberty.  Bom  upon  our  soil,  of  parents  also  bom  upon 
it;  never  for  a  moment  having  had  sight  of  the  Old  World;  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  of  his  time,  only  in  the  spare,  plain,  but  wholesome 
elementary  knowledge  which  our  institutions  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
people;  growing  up  beneath  and  penetrated  by  the  genuine  influences  of 
American  society;  living  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  age  amidst  our  ex- 
panding, but  not  luxurious  civilization ;  partaking  in  our  great  destiny  of  la- 
bor, our  long  contest  with  unreclaimed  nature  and  uncivilized  man,  our  agony 
of  glory,  the  war  of  Independence,  our  great  victory  of  peace,  the  formation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution;  he  is  all,  all  our 
ownl    Washmgton  is  ours.    That  crowded  and  glorious  lifo,— 

Wfwr*  BiuHHudM  of  Tiitoe*  paned  aloiif, 
Eiieh  pr«Minf  foremiMt,  m  the  mighty  tbrosf 
AmbitioiM  to  be  feen,  then  makinf  room 
For  giMter  nuRitudes  that  won  to  eooM,— 

that  was  the  life  of  an  American  citizen. 

I  daim  him  for  America.  In  all  the  perils,  in  eveiy  darkened  moment  of  the 
State,  in  the  midst  of  the  reproaches  of  enemies  and  the  misgiving  of  fKonds, 
I  turn  to  that  transcendent  name  for  courage  and  for  consolation.  To  him 
who  denies  or  doubts  whether  our  fervid  liberty  can  be  combined  with  law, 
with  order,  with  the  security  of  property,  with  the  pursuits  and  advancement 
of  happiness;  to  him  who  denies  that  our  forms  of  government  are  capable 
of  producing  exaltation  of  soul,  and  the  passion  of  trae  glory;  to  him  who 
denies  that  we  have  contributed  any  thing  to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and 
great  examples; — to  all  these  I  reply  by  pointing  to  Washington  I — Daxusl 
WsBSTEft— Oa  ike  Completion  cf  the  Bwakeir  ffiU  MonumenL 
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Chisf  Justios  Marshall,  who  knew  Washington  in  private  as 
well  as  ID  public  life,  and  in  civil  as  well  as  in  his  military  afiairs, 
in  his  elaborate  and  conscieBtioas  *  lAft  of  Oeorge  WashingUmy  1805, 
thus  characterizes  the  sterling  virtaes  which  made  him  *  First  in 
War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Conntryroen.' 

Kg  man  baa  ever  appeared  upon  the  theater  of  pofolic  action  whose  iDtegrity 
was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose  principles  were  more  perfectly  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  those  selfish  and  unworthy  passions  which  find  their  nourishment 
in  the  conflicts  of  party.  Having  no  views  which  required  eonoealment»  bis 
real  and  avowed  motives  were  the  same;  and  bis  whole  correspondence  does 
not  furnish  a  single  case  firom  which  even  an  enemy  would  infer  that  he  was 
capable,  under  anj  circumstances,  of  stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity. 
No  truth  can  be  ottered  with  more  confidence  than  that  his  ends  were  always 
upright,  and  his  means  always  pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  poli- 
tician to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  whose  professions  to 
foreign  governments  and  to  his  own  countrymen  were  always  sincere.  In  him 
was  fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction  which  for  ever  exints  between  wisdom 
and  cunning,  and  the  importance  as  well  as  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  *  honesty 
ia  the  best  policy.' 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  accurate  discriminating 
mind,  he  feared  not  tliat  laborious  attention  which  made  him  perfectly  roaster 
of  those  subjects,  in  all  their  relations,  on  which  he  was  to  decide :  and  this 
essential  quality  wfis  guided  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would 
tolerate  the  employment  only  of  those  means  that  would  bear  the  most  rigid 
examination ;  by  a  fairness  of  intention  which  neither  sought  nor  required  dis- 
guise :  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which  was  not  only  untainted,  but  unsuspected 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  served  with  Washington  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, and  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1769  to  1776,  and  was 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet  for  four  years,  delineates  bis  character  thus : 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting 
until  every  circumstance,  every  consideration,  was  maturely  weighed;  refrain- 
ing if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose, 
whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most 
inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friend- 
ship or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irri- 
table and  high-toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
habitual  ascendency  over  it  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most 
tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable  but  exact;  liberal 
in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility ;  but  fh}wning  and  unyielding  on 
all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not 
warm  in  its  affections ;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man*s  value,  and  gave 
him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his 
stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy'  erect,  and  noble ; 
the  best  horaemau  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  tliat  could  be  seen 
on  horseback. 

On  the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in 
few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  never  did  nature  and 
fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the 
same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlast- 
ing remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the 
armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establish- 
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meDt  of  its  indepeodence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a 
government,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a 
qaiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulouslj  obeying  the  laws  through  the 
whole  of  bis  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  tlie  history  of  the  wdrld  fur- 
nishes no  other  example. 

Mr.  Everettf  in  his  admirable  Life,  prepared  originally  for  the 
EncyclopoBdia  Hritannicay  sums  up  his  character  thus : 

In  the  final  contemplation  of  his  character,  we  shall  not  hesittite  to  pronounce 
Washington,  of  all  men  that  have  overlived,  Tus  greatest  of  good  men  aku  tub 
BEST  OP  GREAT  If  EN.    Nor  let  this  judgment  be  attributed  to  national  pariiality. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Ruf\i8  King,  tlien  the  American  miiiibter  in  London, 
wrote  to  General  Hamilton,  *  No  one,  who  has  not  been  in  Kngland,  can  have  a 
just  idea  of  tlie  admiration  expressed  among  all  parties  for  General  Wa^>hing- 
ton.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  he  is  not  only  the  most  illustrious,  but 
the  most  meritorious  cliaracter  that  has  yet  appeared.'  Lord  Erskine,  in  writ- 
ing to  Washington  about  tlie  same  time,  says,  '  You  are  the  only  human  being 
for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.*  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  remarks  of 
him,  that '  A  character  of  virtues,  so  happily  tempered  by  one  another  and  so 
wholly  unalloyed  by  any  vices,  as  that  of  Washington,  is  hardly  to  be  found  on 
the  pages  of  history.'  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  brilliant  comparative  sketch  of 
Napoleon  and  Washington,  after  a  glowing  picture  of  the  virtues  and  vi(.*e8  of 
the  great  modem  conqueror,  exclaims,  *  How  grateAil  the  relief^  which  the  friend 
of  mankind,  the  lover  of  virtue,  experiences,  when,  turning  fh>m  the  con  em- 
plation  of  such  a  character,  his  eye  rests  upon  the  gp'eatest  man  of  our  own  or 
of  any  age,  the  only  one  upon  whom  an  epithet,  so  thoughtlessly  lavished  by 
men,  may  be  innocently  and  justly  bestowed.' 

Nor  are  these  testimonies  confined  to  Englishmen,  in  whom  they  mig^'t  be 
supposed  to  be  inspired,  in  some  degpree,  by  Anglo  Saxon  sympathy.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  France,  Fontanes,  by  direction  of  Napole<in.  de- 
livered an  eloquent  eulogium,  in  which  he  declared  him  to  be  '  a  chanicter 
worthy  the  best  days  of  antiquity.'  M.  Guizot,  a  far  higher  authorit3%  in  his 
admirable  essay  on  tiie  character  of  Washington,  pronounces  tliat  *0f  all  great 
men  he  was  the  most  virtuous  and  most  Ibrtunate.' 

The  coropariRon  of  Napoleon  and  Washington  suggests  a  remark  on  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  latter,  who  is  frequently  disparaged  in  contrast  wiih  the 
great  chieftains  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  But  no  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted to  any  valuable  purpose  between  individuals,  which  does  not  extend  to 
the  countries  and  periods  in  which  they  lived  and  to  the  means  at  their  e  *m- 
mand.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  the  account,  Washin^^ton.  as 
a  chieftain,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  sustain  the  comparison  with  any  (ither 
of  ancient  or  modern  tima  A  recent  judicious  French  writer  (M.  Edoiiard 
LaboulayeX  though  greatly  admiring  the  character  of  Washington,  denies  liim 
the  brilliant  military  genius  of  Julius  Ceesar.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  certain 
that  Julius  Cssar,  remaining  inj>ther  respects  what  he  w»s,  could  not  have  eon- 
ducted  the  American  Revolution  to  a  successful  issue,  as  that  Washington  could 
not  have  subdued  Gaul,  thrown  an  army  into  Great  Britain,  or  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharealia.  No  one  has  ever  denied  to  Washington  the  possession  of  the 
highest  degree  of  physical  and  moral  courage ;  no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of 
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mining  an  ppportoDlty  to  strike  m  hM  blow ;  no  odo  Bas  pointed  out  n  want 
of  Tigor  in  the  moment  of  action,  or  of  fbrethongfat  in  the  plans  of  his  cam- 
paigns; in  shorty  no  one  has  alleged  a  fiu^  ftom  which  it  can  be  made  efen 
probable  that  Napoleon  or  CiBsar,  woricing  with  his  means  and  on  his  field  of 
action,  could  have  wrought  out  greater  or  better  results  than  he  did,  or  that^  if 
he  had  been  placed  on  a  field  of  action  and  with  a  command  of  means  ISkm 
theirs,  he  would  hare  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  position. 

Akin  to  the  argument  against  his  military  capacity,  is  the  question  whether, 
generally  speaking,  Washington  was  a  man  of  genius^ — a  question  not  to  be 
answered  till  that  word  is  explained.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  *  that  power  wluch 
constitutes  a  poet,'  and  in  that  acceptation  Washington  certainly  was  not  en- 
dowcd  with  it  As  little  did  he  possess  the  genius  of  the  orator,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musician.  The  term  is  so  habitnally,  not 
to  say  exclusiTely,  appropriated  to  that  natiTO  power  which  enables  men  to  ex- 
cel in  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  that  those  who  are  destitute  of  it  in 
these  departments  are  often  declared  to  want  it  altogether.  But  there  is  a  genius 
of  political  and  military  skill;  of  social  influence,  of  personal  ascendency,  of 
gOTcmment ; — a  genius  for  practical  utility;  a  moral  genius  of  true  heroism,  of 
unselfish  patriotism,  and  of  stem  public  integrity,  which  is  ss  strongly  marked 
an  endowment  as  those  gifts  of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  which  consti- 
tute the  poet  or  the  artist  Without  adopting  Virgil's  magnificent  but  scomfU 
contrast  between  scientific  and  literary  skill,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  master- 
ful arts  on  the  other,  by  which  victories  are  gained  and  nations  are  goremed, 
we  must  still  admit  that  the  chieftain  who,  in  spite  of  obstadee  the  most  for- 
midable, and  yicissitudes  the  most  distressing,  conducts  great  wars  to  success- 
iul  issues, — ^that  the  statesman  who  harmonizes  angry  parties  in  peaoe^  skiUfnllj 
moderates  the  counsel  of  constituent  assemblies,  and,  without  the  resources  of 
rhetoric  but  by  influence  mightier  than  authority,  secures  the  formation  and  or- 
ganization of  goTemments,  and  in  their  administration  establishes  the  model  of 
official  conduct  for  all  following  time,  is  endowed  with  a  divine  principle  of 
thought  and  action,  as  distinct  in  its  kind  ss  that  of  Demosthenes  or  Milton.  It 
is  the  genius  of  a  consummate  manhood.  Analysis  may  describe  its  manifestar 
tions  in  either  case,  but  can  not  define  the  ulterior  principle.  It  is  a  final  ele- 
ment of  character.  We  may  speak  of  prudence,  punctuality,  and  self'Ccmtro], 
of  bravery  and  disloterestedness,  ss  we  speak  of  an  eye  for  color  and  a  perceptbn 
of  the  graceful  in  the  painter,  a  sensibility  to  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  the 
beautifbl  in  discourse ;  but  behind  and  above  all  these  there  must  be  a  creative 
and  animating  principle ;  at  least  as  much  in  character  as  in  intellect  or  art 
The  qualities  which  pertain  to  genius  are  not  the  whole  of  genius  in  the  one 
case  any  more  than  the  other.  The  arteries,  the  lungs,  and  the  nerves  are  es- 
sential to  life,  but  they  are  not  life  itself| — that  higher  something,  which  puts 
all  the  organic  functions  of  the  fhime  in  motion.  In  the  possession  of  that 
mysterious  quality  of  character,  manifested  in  a  long  life  of  unambitious  servioei, 
which,  called  by  whatever  name,  inspires  the  confidence,  commands  the  respect, 
and  wins  the  affection  of  contemporaries,  and  grows  upon  the  admiration  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  forming  a  standard  to  which  the  merit  of  other  men  is  re- 
ferred, and  a  living  proof  that  pure  patriotism  is  not  a  delusion,  nor  virtue  an 
empty  name,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  equaled  Oeoroe  WAsauraTOK. 
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In  ft  paper  dated  Kay  14, 1743,  and  entitlBd  A  ProponXfor  Promoting  Uaefui 
Knowledge  among  the  BriHeh  PUnUationa  in  America,  BVanklia  explains  the 
dbjecte  and  advantagee  of  such  an  aflsodatioQ,  and  to  obriate  the  obetadeB  to 
a  free  communication  of  inquiriei  and  reflections  among  men  directed  to 
philnBophicftl  researcfa  In  oonseqaenoe  of  distance  from  each  other,  proposM 
the  formation  of  'TKe  Amerioan  PMloeophioal  Societyj*  with  its  centra  In 
Philadelphia,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  growing  library. 

A  society  was  formed  a  few  months  afterwards,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Fhuiklin  to  Oadwallader  Golden,  dated  April  6th,  1744.  Tliomas  HopUnsoa 
was  prasident,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  secretary.  The  other  original  mem- 
bers, as  mentioned  in  that  letter,  were  Thomas  Bond,  John  Bartram,  Thomas 
GodiErey,  Samuel  Rhoads,  William  Parsons,  Phineas  Bond,  William  Coleman, 
all  of  Philadelphia,  A  few  members  were  likewise  diosen  from  some  ot  the 
neighboring  colonies.  This  society  had  no  connecti<Mi  with  the  Junto,  whidi 
is  often  mentioned  in  Franklin's  autobiography. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  transactions.  The  records  of  its  proceedings  are 
lostv  and,  if  any  papers  were  oontrfbated  by  the  members,  they  were  not  pnb- 
lished.  Soon  after  the  society  was  formed,  FVanUin  himself  became  deeply 
engaged  in  his  electrical  ezperimants,  which  for  some  time  absorbed  his  whole 
attention.  The  society  seems  to  haTO  langnished,  tUl,  In  a  few  years,  tiie 
regular  meetings  were  discontinued. 

In  the  m3antime^  another  society  sprang  up  In  Philadelphia,  which  was 
called  The  JwnJto,  or  Sooiety  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knofoledge,  The 
date  of  the  origin  of  this  association  is  not  known.  That  portion  of  the 
records  which  has  been  preserved,  begins  September  22d,  1768;  bat  It  had  an 
eariier  origin.  If  we  may  Judge  from  the  records,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
society  rather  for  the  mutual  improYement  of  the  memberB,  by  disciiswing  a 
great  Tariety  of  subjects;  than  for  enlarged  philosophical  inquiries,  dealgned 
for  public  as  well  as  private  benefit.  In  1760  this  society  appamaiAj  began  to 
decline.  No  records  have  been  found  from  October  of  that  year  to  April  26th, 
1766,  when  the  society  met,  and  took  the  name  of  The  American  Society  for 
Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge.  Thirty  members  then  si^^ied 
the  constitution  and  rules.  It  was  evidentiy  intended  now  to  embrace  a 
laxger  compass  of  objects  than  formerly,  and  to  have  more  of  a  public  char- 
acter. Franklin  was  elected  into  this  society  on  the  19th  of  Februaxy,  1768; 
^  and  chosen  president  of  it  on  the  4th  of  November  following. 
^  In  November,  1767,  the  old  Philosophical  Society  of  1744  was  revived  by  a 
few  of  the  original  members,  then  residing  in  Philadelphia.  They  elected 
many  new  membera  A  union  was  proposed  by  the  other  society,  which  was 
accepted  on  the  2d  of  February,  1768,  by  chooshig  all  the  members  of  that 
association  into  this  society.  But  they  refkued  to  unite  on  these  tenns,  or  on 
any  other,  which  did  not  imply  a  perfect  equality  between  the  two  assoda- 
ticm  There  seems  to  have  becm  a  Jealousy  between  them,  or  rather  between 
sgme  of  the  prominent  members  of  each.  On  the  28d  of  September,  1768,  the 
American  Society  was  again  organised,  new  rules  were  adopted,  and  Its  title 
was  changed  to  Th^  American  Sooiety  hdd  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge;  and,  on  tlie  4th  of  November,  the  Medical  Sooiety  of 
Philadelphia  was  incorporated  with  it. 

This  union  was  effected  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769.    A  new  name  was 
tffnaed  by  uniting  those  of  the  two  sodeties  into  The  American  Philosophied^ 
Society  hdd  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge^  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin as  president. 
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RXCESSABT  HDITB  TO  TH08B  THAT  WDUU>  BE  BICH — ^1738. 

The  use  of  money  is  all  the  advantage  there  is  in  having  money. 

For  six  ixxmds  a  year  3roii  may  have  the  use  of  one  hmidred  poonda^  pio- 
Tidod  yoa  an^  man  of  known  prndance  and  honesty. 

Ha  that  spends  a  groat  a  day  idly,  spends  idly  above  six  pounds  a  year, 
wh'ch  is  the  price  for  the  use  of  one  hmdred  pounds. 

Hd  that  wastes  idly  a  groaf  s  worth  of  his  time  per  day,  one  day  with 
another,  wastas  the  privilege  of  using  one  hundred  pounds  each  diy. 

H?  that  idly  loses  five  shillings  worth  of  tima,  loses  five  ghnimgn^  and 
might  as  prudantly  throw  five  shilltngB  into  the  sea. 

Ha  that  loses  fire  shHlingH,  not  only  loses  that  sum,  but  all  the  advantages 
that  m' jht  bo  made  by  taming  it  in  dealing ;  vrfaich,  by  the  time  that  a  young 
man  bcxscm^s  old,  will  amount  to  a  oonsiderable  sum  of  money. 

Agafn,  he  that  sells  upon  credit,  bAb  a  price  for  what  he  sells  equivalent  to 
the  principal  and  interest  of  his  money  for  the  time  he  is  to  be  kept  out  of 
it;  therefbre,  he  that  buys  upon  credit^  pays  interest  for  what  he  buys;  and  he 
that  pays  ready  money,  might  let  that  money  out  to  use;  so  that  he  that  pos- 
sesses anything  he  has  bought,  pays  interest  for  the  use  of  it. 

Tet^  in  buying  goods.  It  is  best  to  pay  ready  money,  becanse  he  that  selb 
upon  credit  expects  to  lose  five  per  cenl  by  bad  debts;  therefore,  he  charge^ 
on  all  he  sells  vupcai  credit^  an  advance  that  shall  make  up  that  deficiency. 

Those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  iqxm  credit,  pay  their  share  of  this 


He  that  pays  ready  money,  escapes,  or  may  escape  that  charge. 

A  penny  Bav*d  is  twopence  detr ; 
A  pin  a  daj  is  a  groat  a  yesr. 


THE  WAT  TO  MAKE  MONET  FUBHTY  DT  EYBBY  MAS*S  FOCKEX: 

At  this  time,  when  the  general  complaint  is  that  'money  is  scarce,'  it  win 
be  an  act  of  kindness  to  inf onn  the  moneyleoB  how  they  may  rainforca  tbafr 
podcets.  I  wJl  acquaint  them  with  the  trde  secret  of  money-catching—the 
certain  way  to  fill  empty  purses— and  how  to  keep  them  always  full.  Two 
simple  rules,  well  observed,  will  do  the  bQBine8& 

First,  L3t  honesty  and  indnstry  be  thy  constant  companions;  and, 

Secondly,  Spend  one  penny  less  than  thy  dear  gains. 

Then  sbaU  thy  hide-bound  pocket  soon  begin  to  thrive,  and  win  never  again  cfy 
with  the  empty  bellyache;  neither  will  creditors  insult  thee,  nor  want  oppress^ 
nor  hunger  bita,  nor  n^k^n^ss  freeie  thea  The  whole  hemisphere  will  shine 
brighter,  and  pleasure  spring  up  in  every  comer  of  thy  heart.  Kow,  tfaeref  ore^ 
embrace  those  rules  and  be  happy.  Banish  the  bleak  winds  of  sorrow  from 
thy  m'nd,  and  live  indapendent.  /  Then  shalt  thou  be  a  roan,  and  not  hide 
thy  faco  at  the  approach  of  the  rich,  nor  suffer  the  pain  of  feeling  little  when 
the  SODS  of  fortune  walk  at  thy  ri^t  hand;  for  independency,  whether  with 
little  or  much,  is  good  fortune,  and  plaoeth  thee  on  even  ground  with  the 
proudest  of  the  golden  fleece.  Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  let  industry  walk  widi 
thee  in  the  morning,  and  attend  thee  until  thou  reachest  the  evening  hour  for 
rest  Lot  honasty  be  as  the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  never  forget  to  have  a 
penny,  when  all  tiiy  expenses  are  enumerated  and  paid;  then  shalt  thou  reacii 
the  pohit  of  happiness,  and  independence  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler,  thy 
helmot  and  crown;  than  ahall  thy  soul  walk  upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  silken 
wretch  b3cau3e  he  hath  riches,  nor  pocket  an  abuse  became  the  hand  wfaidi 
offers  it  wears  a  ring  set  with  diamonds. 
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ADVICX  TO  A  TOCnra  TBADESMAK— 1748. 
TO  XT  FBIBHD,    A.    B. 

Afl  yoa  have  desired  It  of  me,  I  write  the  f  ollowinz  hints,  which  have  been  of  lenice  to 

me,  and  may,  if  obeenre^  be  eo  to  you. 

Remember  that  time  is  money.  Ha  that  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  day  by  his 
labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one  half  of  that  day,  though  he  spends  bat 
sizpencedoring^hisNdiversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only 
expense;  he  has"  really  spent,  or  rather  thrown  away,  five  shillings  besides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  hte  money  lie  in  my  bands 
after  it  is  doe,  he  gives  ma  the  interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it  daring 
that  timi.  This  amoants  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a  man  has  good  and 
lajge  credit,  and  mikes  good  use  of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  generating  nature.  Money  can  beget 
money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is 
six;  turned  agam  It  is  seven  and  threepence;  and  so  on  till  it  beoomss  a  hun- 
dred pounda  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  m3re  it  produces  every  turning,  so 
that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a  breeding  sow,  de- 
stroys all  her  oflbpring  to  the  thousandth  generation.  He  that  murders  a 
crown,  dastroys  all  that  it  mi^^t  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat  a  day.  For  this  little  sum 
(which  may  be  daily  wasted  either  in  time  or  expense,  unperoeived)  a  man  of 
credit  may,  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant  possession  and  use  of  a 
hundred  pounds  So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious  man, 
produces  great  advantage 

Remembsr  this  saying:  'The  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  another  man's 
purse.'  H9  that  is  known  to  pay  punctaally  and  exactly  to  the  time  he 
promises^  may  at  any  time,  and  oa  any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his 
friends  can  spare.  This  is  somatimes  of  great  use.  After  industry  and 
frugality,  nothing  contributev  more  Co  the  raisJng^  of  a  young  man  in  the 
world,  than  punctuality  and  Justness  in  all  his  dealings;  therefore  never  koep 
borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time  yoa  xnromised,  lest  a  disappointment 
shut  up  your  friend's  purse  forever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The 
sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a 
creditor,  makes  him  easy  siz  months  longer;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard 
table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends 
for  his  money  the  next  day;  demands  it  before  he  can  receive  it  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what  yoa  owe;  it  mases  yoa 
appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an  honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your  credit 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  possesB,  and  of  living  accordingly. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  many  people  "^ho  have  credit  fall  inta  To  prevent  this, 
keep  an  exact  account^  for  soma  time»  both  of  your  expenses  and  your  income. 
If  you  take  the  nains  at  fllrst  to  mmtioo  piuticulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
effect;  you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small  trifling  expenses  mount  up  to 
large  sums,  and  will  discern  what  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the  future  be 
saved,  without  occasioning  any  great  inconvenience.. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market. 
It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  frugality ,  that  is,  waste  neither 
time  nor  maneyf  but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry  and 
frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  everything.  He  that  gets  all  he  can 
honestly,  and  saves  all  he  gets  (neoessary  expenses  excepted),  will  certainly 
become  rich — ^if  that  Being,  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should  look 
for  a  hlesmng  on  their  honest  endeavors,  doth  not  in  His  wise  providence  other* 
wise  determine.  Azr  Old  Tbadebmav. 
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AH  BOQBOMiaAL  VBOJWOI, 

A  tnadatioa  of  this  Letter  appeTed  fa  one  of  fha  dafly  pmn  of  Pinta,  aboat  the: 
1784.    Tiw  following  to  the  original  piece,  with  lome  admtlnna  and  coirectioDa  mido 
b  J  the  Aathor. 

To  the  Avihon  of  the  Jownud, 


Too  often  entertain  us  with  aooomitB  of  new  diaooveoriea  Pennlt  me  to  com- 
mmiicate  to  the  public,  through  your  paper,  one  that  has  lately  been  made  by 
myself,  and  which  I  conoeiye  may  be  of  great  utility* 

I  was  the  other  evening  in  a  grand  company,  where  the  new  lamp  of  Mum  ■ 
Qoinqnet  and  Lange  waa  introduced,  and  moch  admired  for  its  q^lendor;  bat 
a  general  inquiry  was  made  whether  the  oil  it  oonsomsd  waa  not  in  proportion 
to  the  light  it  afforded,  in  which  caae  there  would  be  no  saving  in  the  oae  of 
it  Ko  one  present  coold  satisfy  «  on  that  point,  which  all  agreed  ought  to  be 
known,  it  being  a  veiy  desirable  thing  to  leawn,  if  possible,  the  expense  of 
lighting  our  apartmentSi  when  every  other  article  of  family  eaqpense  waaao 
much  augmented. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  this  general  oonoem  for  economy,  for  I  love  eoonomj 
exceedingly. 

I  went  homa,  osA  to  bed,  three  or  four  hoars  after  midnight^  with  my  head 
full  of  the  subject  An  accidental  sudden  noise  wakad  ma  about  six  in  the 
morning,  when  I  waa  surprised  to  find  my  room  fiUed  with  light;  and  I  imag^ 
ined  at  i|rst^  that  a  number  of  those  lainps  had  been  brought  Into  it;  bol^ 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  perceived  the  light  came  in  at  the  windows.  I  got  op 
and  lookad  out  to  see  what  mi^^  be  the  occasion  of  It,  when  I  saw  the  son 
just  riBdng  above  the  horiion,  from  whence  he  poured  his  rays  plentifully  into 
my  chamber,  my  domestio  having  negligently  omitted  the  preceding  evening 
to  close  the  diutterB. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  goes  very  well,  and  found  that  it  was  about 
six  o'clock;  and  still  thinking  it  samfithing  extraordinary  that  the  sun  should 
rise  so  early,  I  looked  into  the  almanack,  where  I  found  it  to  be  the  hour  giv«Q 
for  his  rising  on  that  day.  I  looked  forward,  t(K\  and  found  he  was  to  rise 
still  earlier  every  day  tfll  towards  the  end  of  June;  and  that  at  no  time  in  the 
year  he  retardad  his  rising  so  lon^^  as  till  eight  o^dock.  Your  readun,  who 
with  me  have  never  seen  any  signs  of  sunshine  before  noon,  and  seldom  regard 
the  astronomioal  part  of  the  almanack,  will  be  as  much  astonished  as  I  waa^ 
when  they  hear  of  his  rishig  so  early;  and  espedally  when  I  asaore  them,  tftot 
he  gives  light  as  Boon  a»  he  riaes.  I  am  convinced  ot  thia  I  am  certain  of  my 
fact  One  cannot  be  more  certain  of  any  fact  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyea 
And  having  repeated  this  observation  the  three  following  momingSi  I  f6and 
always  precisely  the  same  result 

Tet  it  so  happens,  that  when  I  speak  of  this  discovery  to  othera^  I  can  easily 
perceive  by  their  countenances,  though  they  f orijear  expreasfaig  it  in  woids^ 
that  they  do  not  quite  believe  mei  One,  indeed,  who  is  a  learned  natural  phi- 
losopher, has  assured  me,  that  I  must  certainly  be  imiahiVfln  as  to  the  dicom- 
stance  of  the  light  coming  into  my  room;  for  it  being  well  known,  as  he  sayi^ 
that  there  could  be  no  light  abroad  at  that  hour,  it  follows  that  none  could 
enter  from  without;  and  that  of  consequence,  my  windows  being  aooidentally 
left  open,  instead  of  letting  in  the  Ught,  had  only  served  to  let  oot  the  dark- 
ness; and  he  used  many  ingenious  azguments  to  show  me  how  I  mi^^  by 
that  means,  have  been  deceived.  I  own  that  he  puscled  me  a  little^  but  he  did 
not  satisfy  me;  and  the  subsequent  obeervations  I  made  as  above  "***!^*?ii*A 
conflnnod  me  in  my  first  opinion. 

This  event  has  ^ven  rise,  in  my  mind,  to  several  serious  and  inqiortant 
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flectioD&  I  oomddered  fhal^  if  I  had  not  been  awakened  ao  early  In  the 
momiingi  I  ahoald  have  alepfe  atx  houn  longer  by  the  Ugfat  ol  the  sun,  and  in 
eschange  have  lived  aiz  hoorB  the  foUowiiig  night  by  candla-lig^;  and  the 
iatter  being  a  much  more  expeashre  Uc^  tiiat  the  f  onnar,  my  lore  of  eoonomy 
indnoed  me  to  mneter  up  trhat  litUe  artthmetio  I  waa  master  ol,  and  to  make 
some  calmlfttiong,  which  I  ahaU  gire  you,  after  obaerring,  that  utility  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  test  of  yalue  in  matters  of  hiTeiitLon,  and  that  a  disoovery  which 
oan  be  applied  to  no  nae,  or  is  not  good  for  something,  is  good  for  nothing. 

I  took  for  the  basis  of  my  catenlatJon  the  sopposition  tiiat  there  are  100^000 
famHifis  hi  Paris,  and  tiiat  these  frunilies  consume  in  the  night  half  a  pound  of 
bougies,  or  candles,  per  hour.  I  think  this  is  a  moderate  aUowanoe,  taldng 
one  famfly  with  another;  fbr  though  I  believe  some  ooosume  Van,  I  know  that- 
many  consume  a  great  deal  more.  Then  ^■fe*w^***"g  seven  hours  per  day  as  the 
medium  quantity  between  tibe  time  of  the  sun's  risfaig  and  oun,  he  rising 
during  the  six  following  months  from  six  to  ei^t  hourabefbre  noon,  and  there 
being  seven  hours  of  ooutm  per  night  in  which  we  bum  oamMMi^  the  aocount 
win  stand  thus: 

In  thesix  months  between  the  twentieth  of  March  and  tiie  twen- 
tieth of  September,  there  are  Nights,  •-•..-  l83 
Houn  of  each  night  in  which  we  bum  candles,        ....  7 

Multiplication  gives  for  the  total  number  of  hours,  .       -       •       -  L281 

These  1,281  hoEUs,  multiplied  by  100,000,  the  number  of  inhabitantBi, 

rives, 138,100,000 

Oneliundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand 
hours,  spent  at  Paris  by  candle-lis^t^  which  at  half  a  pound  of 
wax  and  tallow  per  hour,  gives  the  weight  of;    •       •       •       •    64^060,000 

Six^-^our  millions  and  fifty  thousand  noimds,  whidi,  estimating 
uie  whole  at  the  medium  price  of  thfrtrv*  sols  the  poimd,  makes 
the  sum  of  ninetyndx  milHans  ana  seventy-five  thousand 
livres  toumois,        ----.--•.-    08,075,000 

An  immense  sum  I  that  the  dty  of  Paris  might  save  every  year,  by  the 
economy  of  using  sunshine  instead  of  candles. 

If  it  diould  be  said  that  people  are  apt  to  be  obstinately  attached  to  old  cu»- 
toms,  and  that  it  will  be  difScult  to  induce  them  to  rise  before  noon,  conse- 
quently my  discovery  can  be  of  little  use;  I  answer,  NU  degp&randum,  1 
believe  all  who  have  canmion  sense^  as  soon  as  they  have  leamt  from  this 
paper  that  it  is  dayli^^t  when  the  sun  rises,  will  contrive  to  rise  with  him;  and 
to  oompei  the  rest,  I  would  propose  the  following  regulations: 

First  Let  a  tax  be  laid  of  a  louis  per  window  on  every  window  that  is  pro- 
vided with  shutters  to  keep  out  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Second.  Let  the  same  sahitary  operation  of  police  be  made  use  of  to  prevent 
our  burning  candles,  that  inclined  us  last  winter  to  be  more  economical  hi 
burning  wood:  that  is,  let  guards  be  placed  in  the  shops  of  the  wax  and  taUow- 
chandlers,  and  no  family  be  permitted  to  be  supplied  with  more  than  one 
pound  of  candles  per  we^ 

Third.  Let  guards  also  be  posted  to  stop  all  the  coaches,  eta,  that  would  pass 
the  streets  after  sunset,  except  those  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives. 

Fourth.  Every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  let  all  the  beUs  in  every 
church  be  set  a-ringing;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  let  cannon  be  fired  in 
every  street,  to  wake  the  sluggards  eff  actually,  and  make  them  open  their 
eyes  to  see  their  true  interest 

AH  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  first  two  oiv  three  days;  after  which  the 
reformation  will  be  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  present  irrE^a^uJarity ;  for  ce  n*tt 
que  le  premier  paa  qui  covie.  Oblige  a  man  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  he  shall  go  willingly  to  bed  at  eight  in  the  evening; 
and,  having  had  eight  hours'  sleep,  he  will  rise  more  willingly  at  four  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning.  Bnfc  this  1001  of  ninoty'flixiiiilliaDBaiid  iiev6Uty-fly6  tiioasaiid 
Urres  is  not  tbe  wliole  of  what  may  beflaved  by  my  eoonomical  project  Yen 
may  observe  that  I  have  ciJnilated  upon  only  one-half  of  the  year,  and  mnch 
maybeeayedintheother,  tfaooghtfaedayi  axeehorter.  Besides  the  immensa 
stock  of  wax  and  tallow  left  onoonsonied  during  tho  eimnier,  will  probably 
make  candles  mnch  cheaper  for  the  eosning  winter,  and  oantlnne  chewier  as 
long  as  the  proposed  refdrzpatlon  shall  be  eopported. 

For  the  great  beneftt  of  this  .disoovery,  tiins  freely  comsranicated  and  be- 
stowed by  meon tihe pobUc,  I  dnnmnd  neither  plara,  pension,  ezdnaiTe  inrivl- 
lege,  or  any  other  reward  whateveia  I  expect  only  to  bave  the  honor  of  it 
And  yet  I  know  there  are  little  envioas  minds  who  wHl,  as  vsoal,  deny  me 
this,  and  say,  that  my  inv€9itloQ  was  known  totfaeandents,  aadpeibapattiey 
maybringpassagesontof  the  old  books  in  proof  of  it  I  will  not  dispute  willi 
these  people  that  the  andenti  knew  not  the  son  woold  rise  at  certain  hoon; 
liiey  possibly  had,  as  we  have,  almanacs  lliat  predicted  it;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  thoDce,  tibat  tfaey  knew  he  gone  i*ii^  ae  aoon  ae  he  roee.  This  is 
wbat  I  claim  as  my  discovery.  If  the  ancients  knew  it,  it  mnst  have  been  long 
rfnoe  forgotten,  for  it  certainly  was  unknown  to  12ie  moderns,  at  least  to  the 
Farisians;  which  to  prove,  I  need  bat  use  one  plain  simple  aigoment  They 
are  as  well  instrocted,  Jodidoos,  and  prudent  a  people  as  exist  anywhere  in  tlie 
world,  all  professing,  like  myself,  to  be  lovers  of  eoonomy;  and,  from  the 
many  heavy  taxes,  reqoired  from  them  by  the  necessities  of  ilie  state^  have 
sorely  reason  to  be  eoonomical  I  say,  it  is  impossible  that  ao  sensible  a  people^ 
mider  each  droomstances,  should  have. lived  so  long  by  the  smoky,  unwhole- 
some, and  enormously  expensive  li^^t  of  candles,  if  tfaey  had  really  known 
that  they  might  have  had  as  mnch  pure  li^t  of  the  sun  for  nothing. 

,  I  am,  &C.,  An  Asoinn. 

TOO  KUCH  FOB  THX  WHISTUB.* 

When  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday,  fQled  my 
pockets  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  tfaey  sold  toys  for 
diildren;  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whiatie,  that  I  met  by  the 
way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  him  all  my  money  for 
ooa  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistUng  aH  over  the  house,  mnch  pleased 
with  my  whistle,  but  distuibing  all  the  Ikmily.  >  My  brothen,  and  sist^  and 
oousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times 
as  mudi  for  it  as  it  was  worth.  This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I 
might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  my  money;  and  they  laughed  at  me  so 
much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation,  and  the  reflection  gave  me 
more  chagrin  than  the  whiette  gave  me  pleasarai 

This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me,  the  impressian  continuing  on  my 
mind;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  mmecessary  thing,  I  said 
to  myself,  Don^t  ffive  too  much  for  the  whistle;  and  so  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men,  I 
thought  I  met  with  many,  veiy  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favors,  sacrificing  his  time  in  at- 
tendance on  levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends, 
to  attain  it^  I  have  said  to  myself.  This  man  gives  too  mMoh  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  oonstantly  employing  himself  in 
political  bustlesi  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect; 
He  pays,  indeed,  says  I,  too  ihuchfor  his  whistle. 


*  This  tmoBiiig  and  interefltliig  story  iB  told  by  IWmklin  m  a  letter  to  Mrnlame  fifUloii, 
dated  Passf,  10  Nov.,  1774,  after  making  the  remark  *  that  we  miffht  all  draw  more  good 
fkom  the  world  than  we  ao,  and  safler  less  evil,  If  we  would  take  cars  not  to  give  too 
much  for  whMUg,^  he  proceeds  with  the  storj. 
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It  I  knew  a  miaer,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfortable  living,  all  the 
ptoosnrB  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  f eUow-dtisBos,  and  the 
joys  of  benevolent  friendship^  for  the  sake  of  aooomnlating  wealth;  Pbor  man^ 
says  I,  yojt  do  indeed  pay  too  much  for  jfour  whistle. 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleafsire,  sarrifldng  every  landahio  improvement  of 
12ie  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  senaatioas;  Mistaken  man,  says 
I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  yofwnelf  instead  of  plsaswre  ;  you  give  too  much 
for  your  v^istle. 

If  I  see  one  food  of  fine  clothes,  fine  famitnre,  fine  equipages,  all  above  his 
fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his  caieer  in  prison;  Alas,  says 
I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl,  married  to  an  ill-natured  brute 
of  a  husband;  What  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  that  she  has  paid  so  much  for  a 
whisUe, 

In  short,  I  oonoeived  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  were 
brooght  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  had  made  of  the  value  of 
things,  and  hy  their  giving  too  much  for  their  whistles. 

Morals  of  Chess, 

By  plajring  at  chess  we  learn 

L  Foresight,  which  looks  a  little  into  futurity,  considers  the  consequences 
that  may  attend  an  action;  for  it  is  continnally  oocnrring  to  the  player,  'If  I 
move  this  piece,  what  will  be  the  advantage  of  my  new  situationf  What  use 
can  my  adversary  make  of  it  to  annoy  mef  What  other  moves  can  I  make  to 
support  it,  and  to  defend  myself  from  his  attacksr 

IL  Cfireumapectioti,  whi<^  surveys  the  whole  chess-board,  or  scene  of  action, 
the  relations  of  the  several  pieces  and  situations,  the  dan^rs  they  are  respec- 
tively exposed  ta  the  several  possibilities  of  their  aiding  each  other,  the  proba- 
bilitieB  that  the  adversary  may  make  this  or  that  move,  and  attack  this  or  the 
other  piece,  and  what  different  means  can  be  used  to  avoid  his  stroke,  or  turn 
its  consequences  against  him. 

in.  Caution,  not  to  make  our  moves  too  hastily.  This  habit  is  best  acquired 
by  observing  strictly  the  laws  of  the  game^  sudi  as,  'If  yon  touch  a  piece,  you 
must  move  it  somewhere;  if  you  set  it  down,  you  most  let  it  stand;'  and  It  is 
therefore  best  that  these  rules  should  be  observed;  as  the  game  more  becomes 
the  image  of  human  life,  and  particularly  of  war;  in  which  if  yon  have 
incautiously  put  yourself  into  a  bad  and  dangerous  position,  you  cannot  obtain 
your  enemy's  leave  to  withdraw  your  troops,  and  place  them  more  securely, 
but  you  must  abide  aH  the  consequences  of  your  rashness. 

And,  lastly,  we  learn  by  chess  the  habit  of  not  being  diseouraged  by  present 
bad  appearanoes  in  the  state  of  our  affairs,  the  habit  of  hoping  for  a  favora- 
ble change,  and  that  of  persevering  in  the  search  of  resources.  The  game  is 
80  full  of  events,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  turns  in  it,  the  fortune  of  it  so 
subject  to  sodden  vidssltodes,  and  one  so  frequently,  after  long  contemplation, 
disoovers  the  means  of  extricating  one's  self  from  a  supposed  insurmountable 
difOculty,  that  one  is  encouraged  to  continue  the  contest  to  the  last,  in  hope  of 
victory  by  our  own  skill,  or  at  least  of  giving  a  stale  mate,  by  the  negligence 
of  our  adversary.  And  whoever  considers,  what  in  chess  be  often  sees  in- 
stances of,  that  particular  pieces  of  success  are  apt  to  produce  presumption, 
and  its  consequent  inattention,  by  which  the  loss  may  be  recovered,  will  learn 
not  to  be  too  much  discouraged  by  the  present  success  of  his  adversary,  nor  to 
deqjair  of  final  good  fortune,  upon  every  little  check  he  receives  in  the  pursuit 
of  it 

That  we  may,  therefore,  be  induced  more  frequently  to  choose  this  beneficial 
amusement,  in  preference  to  others,  which  are  not  attended  with  the  samo  ad- 
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▼antttgoi^  eveiy  drcozmteooe  which  may  increaae  the  pleasure  o£  it  shonld  bo 
regarded;  and  every  action  or  word  that  is  unfair,  dtsrespectfn],  or  that  in  any 
way  may  giye  nneasinflSi,  should  be  avoided,  as  contrary  to  the  immwdmte 
intention  of  both  the  playen,  which  is  to  pasi  the  time  agreeably. 

Therefore^  flist,  If  it  is  agreed  to  play  according  to  the  strict  mles,  then 
those  roles  are  to  be  exactly  observed  liy  both  parties,  and  should  not  be  ht- 
sisted  on  for  one  side,  wlxQe  deviated  from  by  the  other— f(v  this  is  not 
eqaitaUa 

Secondly,  If  it  is  agreed  not  to  observe  the  rules  exactly,  bat  one  party 
dwnands  indulgences,  he  shonld  then  be  as  willing  to  allow  them  to  the  other. 

TUrdly,  No  false  move  shonld  eiver  be  made  to  extricate  yomself  ont  of  a 
difllcolty ,  or  to  gain  an  advantage.  There  can  be  no  jdeasore  in  playing  with 
a  person  once  detected  in  such  unfair  practices. 

Fourthly,  If  your  advemry  is  loo^^  in  playing,  yon  ou^^t  not  to  hurry  him, 
or  to  express  any  TmnastTiww  at  his  delay.  You  should  not  sing,  nor  whistle^ 
nor  look  at  your  watch,  nor  talce  up  a  book  to  read,  nor  make  a  tapping  with 
yoor  feet  on  the  floor,  or  with  your  fingers  on  the  tsUe,  nor  do  anything  that 
may  disturb  his  attention.  For  all  these  things  displease;  and  they  do  not  diow 
your  skill  in  playing,  bat  your  craftinesi  or  your  rudenesa 

Fifthly,  You  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  amuse  and  deoeivB  your  adveraary, 
by  pretending  to  have  made  bad  moves,  and  saying  that  yon  have  now  lost  the 
game,  in  order  to  make  him  secure  and  cardeaB^  and  inattentive  to  yoor 
anhflmpH,  for  this  is  fraud  and  deceit^  not  skill  in  the  game. 

fiUxtfaly,  You  must  not,  when  yon  have  gained  a  victory,  use  any  triumphing 
or  insulting  expression,  nor  show  too  mudi  pleasure;  but  endeavor  to  console 
your  advenary,  and  make  him  leaB  disKtisfied  with  hiwiaelf,  liy  every  kind  of 
oivil  expression  that  may  be  used  with  truth;  sobh  as,  'You  underBtand the 
game  better  than  I,  but  you  are  a  Uttie  Inattentive;  or,  yon  play  too  fast;  or, 
you  had  the  best  of  the  game,  but  something  happened  to  divert  your  thou^ts, 
and  that  turned  it  in  my  fiavor. 

Seventhly,  If  you  are  a  spectator  while  oOters  play,  observe  the  most  perfect 
silenoe.  For  if  you  give  advice,  you  offend  both  parties;  him  against  whom 
you  gave  it,  because  it  may  cause  the  loss  of  his  game;  and  him  in  whose  favor 
you  gave  it,  because  thou^  it  be  good,  and  he  follows  it,  he  loses  the  pleasure 
he  might  have  had,  if  yon  iad  permitted  him  to  think  until  it  had  bocorred  to 
himsftlf.  Even  after  a  move,  or  moves,  you  must  not,  by  replacing  tiie  pieces, 
ahow  how  it  mi^t  have  been  placed  better;  for  that  displeases,  and  may  oc- 
casion disputes  and  doubts  about  their  true  situation.  All  talking  to  the  play- 
ers lessens  or  diverts  their  attention,  and  is  therefore  unpleasing.  Nor  shonld 
you  give  the  least  hhit  to  either  party,  by  any  kind  of  noise  or  motion.  If  joa 
do,  you  are  unworthy  to  be  a  spectator.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  exerdae  or 
show  your  judgment,  do  it  in  playing  your  own  game,  when  you  have  an 
opporunity,  not  in  criticising,  or  meddling  with,  or  counselling  the  play  of 


Lastly,  If  the  game  is  not  to  be  played  ilgoroosty,  according  to  the  rules 
above  mentioned,  then  moderate  your  desire  of  victory  over  your  adversary, 
and  be  pleased  with  one  over  yourself.  Snatch  not  eagerly  at  every  ad- 
vantage offered  by  his  rniskflfnhiiWB  or  inattention;  but  point  out  to  him 
kindly,  that  by  su6h  a  move  he  places  or  leaves  a  piece  in  danger  and  unsup- 
IKirted;  that  by  another  he  will  put  his  king  in  a  perilous  situation,  &c.  By 
this  generous  civility  (so  opposite  to  the  unfairness  above  forbidden)  yon  may, 
indeed,  happen  to  lose  the  game  to  your  opponent,  but  you  will  win  what  is 
better,  his  esteem,  his  respect,  and  his  affection;  together  with  the  silent  appro* 
bstion  and  good-will  of  impartial  spectators. 
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JOSEPH  Am)ISON  h.  1673-^  1739 .• 

PHTSICAL  EXERCISB—LjLBOR  OR  RBCRSATIOIT. 

-^VtHt  men9  tana  in  eorpcrt  tumtt 
OroHdum  eft. — jut.  bat.  X.  35&. 

Pray  for  a  loiiDd  mind  in  a  toond  body.^ ' 

BodDy  labor  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  roan  submits  to  for  his  live- 
lihood, or  that  which  be  undergoes  for  his  pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  gener- 
ally changes  the  name  of  labor  for  that  of  exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary 
labor  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  of  these  kinds  of  labor^  and  for  that  reason 
gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  bealtli,  and  consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  himself  than  any  other  way  of  Ufa  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system 
of  tubes  and  glands,  or,  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and 
strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper 
engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.  This  description  does  not  only -comprehend 
the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  eveiy  muscle  and 
every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibers,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible 
tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

The  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering  it  in  the  niceties  of 
anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labor  is  for.  the  right  preservation 
of  it  There  must  be  fVequent  motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  sep- 
arate the  juices  contamed  in  it,  as  well  as  to  dear  and  cleanse  that  infinitude 
of  pipes  and  strainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a 
more  firm  and  lasting  ton&  Labor  or  exercise  ferments  the  humors,  casts  them 
into  their  proper  channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature  in  those 
secret  distributions,  without  which  the  body  can  not  subsist  in  its  vigor,  nor  the 
soul  act  with  cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  by  keeping  the  underatandlng  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled,  and  re- 
fining those  spirits  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
Acuities,  during  the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and  body.  It  is  to  a 
neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  frequent 
in  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapors  to  whicli  those 
of  the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  neoessaTy  for  our  well-being,  nature  would 
not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs, 
and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as  necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  ex- 
tensions, contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  preservatfon  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been 
before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  engage  us  in 
such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered  that 
nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it  Not  to  mention  riches  and  honor, 
even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 

*  Bpeetator,  Number  115,  June  19,  1771.  In  this  paper,  Addison  in  bit  capacity  of  Popular 
Educator  at  a  Daily  JoamBliit,  arget  the  importance  of  Phytieal  Training,  and  the  retort  for  tfaia 
poTpoee  to  many  of  the  apjrfianeei  ttrongly  recommended  by  profenional  edaoaton  fn  tbe  19th 
oentory. 
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sweat  of  the  brows.  Providenco  fUrnishes  materials,  bat  expects  tbnt  we 
should  work  them  up  ourselves.  The  earth  must  be  labored  before  it  gives  its 
increase,  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its  several  productSi  how  many  hands  must 
they  pass  through  before  they  are  fit  for  use  I  Manu&ctures,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture, natucally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in  twenty ; 
and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labor,  by  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  born,  they  are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  indulge 
themselves  in  that  voluntary  labor  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  fk>iend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  business  of  this  kind, 
and  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with  the  trophies  of  his  former  labors. 
The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer 
that  he  has  killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the  most  valuable  furniture  of 
his  house,  as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  discourse,  and  show  that  he  has 
not  been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter's  skin  stuffed  with 
hay,  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight 
looks  upon  it  with  g^eat  satisfaction,  because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine  years 
old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of 
arsenal,  filled  with  guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the  knight 
had  made  great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed  many  thousands  of  pheas- 
ants, partridges,  and  woodcocks.  His  stable  doors  are  patched  with  noses  that 
belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knights  own  bunting  down.  Sir  Roger  showed  me 
one  of  them  that  for  distinction  sake  has  a  brass  nail  stuck  through  it^  which 
cost  him  fifteen  hours'  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  counties,  killed 
him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks 
upon  as  one  of  tiie  greatest  exploits  of  his  life.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I 
have  given  some  account  of|  was  the  death  of  several  foxes ;  for  Sir  Roger  has 
told  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched  the  western  door  of  his 
stable.  Whenever  the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it  In 
proportion  as  his  passion  for  the  widow  abated  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off 
fox-hunting;  but  a  hare  is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  of  his  house.* 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would'  so  recommend  to  my  readers  of 
both  sexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none  which  so  much  conduces  to  health, 
and  is  every  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  have 
given  of  it.  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its  praises ;  and  if  the  English 
reader  will  see  the  mechanical  effects  of  it  described  at  length,  he  may  find 
them  in  a  book  published  not  many  years  since,  under  the  title  of  Medicina 
GymnasHca.^  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  ui  town,  for  want  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, I  exercise  myself  an  hour  every  morning  upon  a  dumb-bell  that  is 
placed  in  a  comer  of  my  room,  and  it  pleases  me  the  more  because  it  does 
every  thing  I  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound  silence.  My  landlady  and  her 
daughters  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of  exercise,  that  they  never 
come  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  while  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  my- 
self in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned  fVom  a  Latin  treatise  of  ex- 

* — ^Vooat  ingenti  olamore  Cytbcron, 
Taygetique  canet. — Viroil  Gkoro.  iii.  43. 

The  ecbcing  hills  and  chiding  hounds  invita. 

*  By  Francis  FuUer,  M.  A. 
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ercises  that  is  written  with  great  erudilioii:*  It  is  there  called  the  mi/taxfa«  or 
the  fighting  with  a  man^s  own  shadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishing  of  two 
short  sticks  grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either 
end.  This  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the  limbs,  and  given  a  man  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  I  could  wish  that  several  learned  men 
would  lay  out  that  time  which  thej  employ  in  ooiitroversies  and  disputes  about 
nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their  own  shadows.  It  might  conduce 
very  much  to  evaporate  the  spleen,  which  makes  them  uneasy  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  themselves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  I  consider  myself  as 
obliged  to  a  double  scheme  of  duties ;  and  I  think  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  labor  and  exercise,  as 
well  88  the  other  in  study  and  contemplation.  L. 

FOZ-HUKTINCI — AOTIVB  SPORTS. 

[Addison^s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is  fond  of  active  sports — and  he  closes  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  Spectator  descriptive  of  a  hare-hunt,  by  citing  a  passage 
firom  Paschars  '  On  the  Misery  of  Man,'  of  much  severity  on  our  love  of  sports, 
which  however  he  turns  against  the  author,  whose  chronic  invalidism  and  early 
death  he  attributes  to  his  neglect  of  physical  exercise  and  cheerful  recreation.] 

'What,'  says  Paschal,  'unless  it  be  to  drown  thought,  can  make  men  throw 
away  so  much  time  and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal,  which  they  might  buy  cheaper 
in  the  market?'  The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly  just,  when  a  man  suffers 
his  whole  muid  to  be  drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether  loses  himself  in  the 
woods;  but  does  not  affect  those  who  propose  a  far  more  laudable  end  ftom 
this  exercise,  I  mean  the  preservation  of  health,  and  keeping  all  the  organs  of 
the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute  her  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  person, 
whom  I  last  quoted,  been  a  little  more  indulgent  to  himself  in  this  point,  the 
world  might  probably  have  enjoyed  him  much  longer;  whereas  through  too 
great  an  application  to  his  studies  in  his  youth,  he  contracted  that  ill  habit  of 
body,  which,  after  a  tedious  sickness,  carried  him  off  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age;  and  the  whole  history  we  have  of  his  life  till  that  time,  is  but  one  con- 
tinued account  of  the  behavior  of  a  noble  soul  struggling  under  innumerable 
pains  and  distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a  week  during  my  stay  with  Sir 
Roger;  and  shall  prescribe  the  moderate  use  of  this  exercise  to  all  my  country 
ftienda^  as  the  best  kind  of  physic  for  mending  a  bad  constitution,  and  preserv- 
ing a  good  one. 

I  can  not  do  this  better,  than  in  the  following  lines  out  of  Mr.  Dryden : 

TIm  firat  phytieiaiM  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Ezeen  began,  and  Sloth  ■ostaim,  the  trade. 
By  ohaie,  onr  lonf-lired  fatben  earn'd  tbeir  fi>od ; 
Toil'«tniDf  the  nenrea,  and  parifled  the  blood : 
But  we,  their  tone,  a  pemper*d  taoe  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threeacore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hont  in  fleldi  for  health  aobonght, 
Than  fbe  the  doctor  for  a  naoaeoiu  dran^t. 
The  wiie  for  oora  on  exereiie  depend : 
God  never  made  hii  work  for  man  to  mend. 

*  This  it  Hyeroymna  Mercorialit't  celebrated  book,  Jlrtit  OfmnastUm  apnd  JSnUfuott  4*0. 
ZJkri  9tx,  VtML  ]MQ.  4to.    Bee  lib.  iv.  cap.  5,  and  lib.  ▼!.  cap.  S. 
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nUAL  BBPICT,  ORATITUDl^  AHD  OOmnDKNCK 

1.  Toa  are  required  to  Tiew  and  treat  joor  parents  with  respect  Your  tender, 
inexperienoed  age  requires  that  yoa  think  ofyouraelyes  with  hnmilitj.  and  oon- 
dnct  yoarselTes  with  modesty ;  that  70a  respect  the  superior  age^  and  wiadoin, 
and  improvements  of  your  parenta»  and  observe  toward  them  a  submissive  da- 
portment  Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  more 
unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  otliers.  than  fi^ward  or  contemptuous  conduct  toward 
your  parents.  There  are  children,  and  I  wish  I  oould  say  there  are  only  a  few, 
who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave 
in  their  presence  as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  without  no- 
ticing them,  and  rather  ridicule  than  honor  them.  There  are  many  children  at 
the  present  day  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  elders;  who 
think  that  their  own  vrishes  are  first  to  be  gratified;  who  abuse  the  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than 
superiors.  Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this  assuming  and 
selfish  spirit  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  God,  to  support, 
direct,  and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weaJuess  and  inexpenence. 
Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do  not  neg- 
lect those  outward  signs  of  dependence  and  inferiority  which  suit  your  ago. 
You  are  young,  and  you  should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  re- 
tire than  thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and 
you  should  therefore  hear,  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent 
and  you  should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demanding  what  you  desire,  and  yoa 
should  receive  every  thing  fbom  your  parents  as  a  &vor,  and  not  as  a  debt  I  do 
not  mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents.  Love  them,  and  lore 
them  ardently ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their  superiority  with  your  lova  Feel  a 
confidence  in  their  kindness;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rude  and 
presumptuoufl^  and  lead  to  indecent  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  openness 
and  fireedom ;  but  never  contradict  with  violence;  never  answer  with  passion 
or  contempt 

2.  You  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents.  Consider  how  much  yon  owe  theno. 
The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  depended  wholly 
on  their  kindness — when  you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  your- 
selves,— when  you  could  neither  speak  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any 
of  your  powers.  Had  not  a  parentis  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen 
to  the  earth,  and  perished.  Observe  with  attention  the  infimts  which  yon 
so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago  you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are: 
you  were  only  a  burden  and  a  care,  and  you  had  nothing  with  which  yoa 
oould  repay  your  parents*  aff'ection.  But  did  they  forsake  you  ?  How  many 
sleepless  nights  have  they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries  I  When  you  were  sick, 
how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  you  I  With  what  pleasure  have  they  seen 
you  grow  up  to  your  present  state !  And  what  do  you  now  possess  whidi  you 
have  not  received  fh>m  their  hands?  God,  indeed,  i?  your  great  parent,  your 
best  friend,  and  from  him  every  good  gift  descends ;  but  God  is  pleased  to  be- 
stow every  thing  upon  you  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  To  your 
parents  you  owe  every  comfort :  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the 
rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which  covers,  and  the  food  which  nourishes  yoa. 
While  you  are  seeking  amusements,  or  are  employed  in  gaining  knowledge  at 
school,  your  parents  are  toiling  that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your  wants  may 
be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  and  be 
useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited  all 
this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready  they  have  been  to.  forgive  you,  end  to  con- 
tinue their  favors,  ought  you  not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  tenderest  grati- 
tude? What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose 
heart  is  never  warmed  by  the  daily  expressions  of  parental  solicitude;  who^ 
instead  of  requiting  his  best  friend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  pas- 
sionate, and  thinks  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  because  they  will  not 
do  all  he  desires?  Consider  how  much  better  they  can  decide  for  you  than  you 
can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  Yoo 
hastily  catch  at  every  thing  which  promises  yoa  pleasure;  and  unlesB  the  au- 
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thority  of  a  parent  shotdd  restrain  yon,  you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without 
a  thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations,  your  health  would  he 
destroyed,  your  minds  would  run  waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothfiil,  selfish, 
a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to 
your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced  their  goodness  long  enough  to  know, 
that  they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even  when  their  oommanc^  are  most  severe  ? 
Prove,  then,  your  sense  of  their  goodness  by  doing  clieerfuUy  what  they  require. 
When  they  oppose  your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  knowledge 
than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sullen  look, 
which  says,  louder  than  words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel. 
If  they  deny  your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  urging  them,  but  consider  how 
many  requests  they  have  already  granted  you.  Do  not  expect  that  your  parents 
are  to  give  up  every  thmg  to  you,  but  study  to  give  up  every  thing  to  them. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten,  but  when  a  look  tells  you  what  they  want, 
fly  to  perform  it  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all 
their  paios  and  labors.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses  pleasant  and 
cheerful  But  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  make 
home  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and  anger,  and  your  best  iHends  will  have 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  al- 
ways grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
None  love  him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would  be 
amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  yoa 
to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your  parenta 

3.  Again,  you  should  express  your  respect  for  your  parents,  by  placing  unre- 
served confidence  in  them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Chil- 
dren should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  open-hearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful, 
hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You 
should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilliog  to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If 
you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness 
which  a  parent's  heart  is  so  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wisli  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  consent  Never  begin  any  thing  in  the  hope  you  can  conoeal 
your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led  on, 
fh>m  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  fiilsehooda,  to  practice  artifice,  till  you  become 
contemptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then  none  will  trust 
you.  Smcerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for  many  &ults.  Of  children,  he  is  the 
worst  who  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  long  as  they 
see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away  does  what  they  have  forbidden. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn  your  faults 
from  your  own  lips,  and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the*  less  for  your 
openness  and  sincerity. 

4.  Lastly,  you  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  at- 
tending seriously  to  their  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the 
advantiges  they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever. 
I  hope,  my  young  friends,  that  you  have  parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of 
your  bodies,  but  your  souls;  who  instruct  you  in  youi:  duty,  who  talk  to  you 
of  your  God  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  strive  to  give  you  such  knowledge,  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits, 
as  will  lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth,  and  to  happiness  in  heaven.  If  you 
have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you;  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good  by 
what  I  have  here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  faithfhl  in  instructing  and  guid- 
ing you,  you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  Grod,  by  listening 
respectfully  and  attentively  to  what  they  say ;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of 
which  they  warn  you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark  out  before  you. 
You  must  labor  to  answer  their  hopes  and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge; 
by  being  industrious  at  school;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  companions;  by 
avoiding  all  profane  and  wicked  lang^uage ;  by  fleeing  bad  company ;  by  treat- 
ing all  persons  with  respect;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and  by 
loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  happiest  and  most  de- 
lightful way  of  repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  Let  them  see  you  grow- 
ing up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  let  them  see  you  delighting 
to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  offend  God;  and  they  will  thyik  you  have  never 
been  a  burden.— i>u^i«  of  ChUdren.    Works  IIL,  p.  287. 
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Seltodtore  is  sometbing  possible.  It  has  its  foundation  in  oar  natnrei.  We 
have  first  tbe  fiunilty  of  turning  the  mind  on  itself;  of  recalling  its  past,  and 
watching  its  present  operations;  of  learning  its  Turious  capacities  and  snaoepti- 
billties,  what  it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer ;  and  of  thus 
learning  in  general  what  our  nature  is»  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It  is  wortbj 
of  observation,  that  we  are  able  to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are^  bat 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ouraeWes  germs  and  promises  of  a  growth  to 
which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to 
the  idea  of  Perfection  as  the  end  of  our  being.  It  is  by  tliis  self-comprehend- 
ing power  that  we  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of 
looking  into  themselves.  Without  this  there  would  be  no  self-culture,  for  we 
should  not  know  the  work  to  be  done;  and  one  reason  why  self  culture  ia  at> 
little  proposed  is,  that  so  few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most  men, 
their  own  spirits  are  sliadowy,  unreal,  compared  with  what  is  outward.  Wbea 
they  happen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark,  vag^ae  chaos. 
They  distinguish  pertiape  some  violent  passion,  which  has  driven  them  to  injo- 
rious  excess ;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly  attract  a  thought ;  and  thus 
multitudes  live  and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to  countries  of  which 
they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot  had  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible^  not  only  because  we  can  enter  into  and  search 
ourselves.  We  have  a  still  nobler  power,  that  of  acting  on,  determining,  and 
forming  ourselves.  This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment,  for  it  is 
the  gpround  of  human  responsibflity.  We  have  tlie  power  not  only  of  tracing 
our  powera,  but  of  guiding  and  impelling  them ;  not  only  of  watching  our  paa- 
siona,  but  of  controlling  them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our  (acuities  grow,  but  of 
applying  to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid  their  g^wth.  We  can  stay  or 
change  the  current  of  thought  We  can  concentrate  the  intellect  on  objects 
which  we  wish  to  comprehend.  We  can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and  make 
almost  every  thing  speed  us  toward  it  Tliis  is  indeed  a  noble  prerogative  of 
our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or  where  we  are  now,  for  we 
can  conquer  a  better  lot.  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make,  the  most  important  at  the  pres- 
ent nooment,  is  that  of  the  self-forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves.  They 
little  suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage  apprehends  the  energy  which  tbe 
mind  is  created  to  exert  on  the  material  world.  It  transcends  in  importance  all 
our  power  over  outward  nature.  There  is  more  of  divinity  in  it,  than  in  the 
force  which  impels  the  outward  universe;  and  yet  how  little  we  ocmpreheud  it! 
How  it  slumbere  in  most  men  unsuspected,  unused !  This  makes  self-culture 
possible,  and  binds  it  on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 

GretUness  of  Buman  Nature. 

The  multitude  of  men  can  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  distinguished; 
for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands  out  finom  the  multitude. 
They  make  little  noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of  action ; 
but  still  they  have  their  full  proportion  of  personal  worth  and  even  of  great- 
ness. Indeed  every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great  It  is  only  our  own  dis- 
eased sight  which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a  man,  be  he  where  or 
what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insignificance  all  outward 
distinctions.  His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of  knowing  God, 
of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and 
on  bis  fellow-creatures,  tliese  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the  vulgar 
error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by  as 
of  little  worth.  But  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is 
the  most  precious.  Science  and  art  m»y  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating 
the  apartments  of  the  opulent ;  but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows,  whk;h  be 
poure  ft-eely,  impartially  over  hill  and  vnllpy,  which  kindles  daily  the  eastern 
and  western  sky;  and  so  the  common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which  give 
celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  disparage  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all 
men ;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.    It  is  the  image  of  €k)d,  tbe 
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image  eve^i  of  his  infinity,  for  do  limits  can  be  set  to  its  unfolding.  He  who 
posseases  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it 
may.  Tou  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a  dun^reon,  may 
chain  him  to  slavinh  Utska.  But  he  is  still  great.  You  may  shut  liim  out  of 
your  houses;  but  God  opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no  sliow 
indeed  in  the  streets  of  a  spleudid  city ;  but  a  clear  thought,  a  pure  affection,  a 
resolute  act  of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite  another  kiod  and  far 
higher  than  accuuiulatioud  of  brick  and  granite  and  plaster  and  stucco,  however 
cunningly  put  together,  or  though  stretching  far  beyond  our  sigiit  Nor  is  this 
all.  If  we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common  nature,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
to  that  comparative  greatnes'%  which  draws  chief  attention,  and  which  consists 
ia  the  decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to  tiie  general  sUmdard  of  power 
and  character,  we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  frequent  a  growth  among  the  ob- 
scure and  unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life.  The  truly  great  are 
to  be  found  every  where,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  in  what  condition  they  spring  up 
most  plentifully.  Real  greatness  has  notiiing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  pf  the  effects 
which  he  produces.  The  g^reatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried  in  obscurity. 
Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of 
thought,  moral  principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  con- 
dition of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  f'""'Ty,  r"*'y,  *"  hia--*Mnwtw  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly, 
discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on  the  right  means 
more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than  another  who 
has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more 
of  intellectual  greatness.  Many  a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from 
home,  understands  human  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weighs  character 
more  sagaciously,  than  another,  who  has  isaveled  over  the  known  world,  and 
made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different  countriea  It  is  force  of  thought  which 
measures  intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral  great- 
ness, that  highest  of  human  endowments,  that  brightest  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Bight  with  invincible  reso- 
lution, who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without,  who  bears 
the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  ia  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless 
under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most 
unfaltering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness,  which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which  is 
most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous  station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  reason 
with  passion ;  the  victories  of  moral  and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indulgence;  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the  hearths  fondest  hopes ;  the  consola- 
tions, hopes,  joys,  and  peace,  of  disappointed,  persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  vir- 
tue ;  these  are  of  course  unseen ;  so  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  ia 
almost  wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on 
earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest  purpose  cherished,  the  most  gen- 
erous sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect  it  I  believe  tliis  greatness  to  bo 
most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names  are  never  heard.  Among 
common  people  will  be  found  more  of  hardship  borne  manfully,  more  of  unvar- 
nished truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which  gives  what 
the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous. 

Influence  over  OUiers. 

Influence  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its 
kind.  A  man  may  spread  his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opinions,  through  a  great 
extent;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched 
artist  may  fill  a  city  w'th  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one  grand  pictnre,  in  which 
immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence.  Now  the  noblest  influence  on 
earth  is  that  exerted  on  character ;  and  he  who  puts  forth  this,  does  a  great 
work,  no  matter  how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The  father  and  motlier  of 
an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to 
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the  idea  and  love  of  perfect  goodneaii,  who  awaken  in  him  a  8treag:th  of  will  to 
repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit  bj  the  oonfiicta 
of  life,  Burpaw  in  influence  a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to  bis  sway.  And 
not  only  is  their  work  higher  in  kind ;  who  knows,  but  that  they  are  doing  a 
greater  work  even  as  to  extent  or  suiface  than  the  conqueror?  Who  knows, 
but  that  the  bemg,  whom  they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested  principles, 
may  communicate  himself  to  others ;  and  that,  by  a  spreading  agency,  of  which 
they  were  the  silent  origin,  improvements  may  spread  through  a  nation,  through 
the  world  ?  In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society  yanish 
before  the  light  of  these  truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  because 
they  are  voters  and  have  political  power;  but  because  they  are  men,  and  have 
within  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 

TBS  IDEA  or  SELF-GULTUBB. 

When  a  man  looks  into  himself  he  discovers  two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of 
principles  which  it  behooves  him  especially  to  comprehend.  He  discovers  de- 
sires, appetitte,  passions  which  terminate  in  himself  which  crave  and  seek  his 
own  interest,  gratification,  distinction ;  and  he  discovers  another  principle,  an 
antagonist  to  these,  which  is  Impartial,  Disinterested,  Universal,  enjoining  on 
him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him  ob- 
ligations which  mufsi  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may,  or  however  they  may 
ckiBh  with  his  particular  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man,  however  narrowed  to  his 
own  interest,  however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny  that  there  springs  up 
within  him  a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty,  that  an  in- 
ward voice  calls  6im  more  or  less  distinctly  to  revere  and  exercise  Impartial 
Justice,  and  Universal  Good-will  This  disinterested  principle  in  human  nuturo 
we  call,  sometimes,  reason;  sometimes,  conscience;  sometimes,  the  moral  sense 
or  faculty.  But,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us, 
and  it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us,  to  be  cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on 
its  culture  the  right  development  of  ail  others  depends.  The  passions,  indeed, 
may  be  stronger  than  the  conscience,  may  hfb  up  a  louder  voice ;  but  their 
clamor  differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in  which  the  conscience  speaks. 
They  are  not  clothed  with  its  authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their  very  tri- 
umphs they  are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often  cower  before  its  still, 
deep,  menacing  voice.  No  part  of  self-knowledge  is  more  important,  than  to 
disoern  clearly  these  two  great  principles,  the  self-seeking  and  the  disinterested; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  self-culture  is  to  depress  the  former,  and  to  ex- 
alt the  latter,  or  to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are  no  limits 
to  the  g^wth  of  this  moral  force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithfully.  There 
have  been  men,  whom  no  power  in  the  universe  could  turn  from  the  Right,  by 
whom  death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  has  been  less  dreaded  than  transgression 
of  the  inward  law  of  universal  justice  and  love. 

Sel/'CuUure  is  Religious, — When  we  look  into  ourselves  we  discover  powers 
which  link  us  with  this  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever  changing  world.  We  have 
eight  and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs  and  various  faculties  to  secure  and 
appropriate  the  material  creation.  And  we  have  too  a  power,  which  can  not 
stop  at  what  we  see  and  handle,  at  what  exists  within  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  which  seeks  for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which  can  not  rest  till  it 
ascend  to  the  Eternal,  All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call  the  religious 
principle,  and  its  gprandeur  can  not  be  exaggerated  by  human  language;  for  it 
marks  out  a  being  destined  for  higher  communion  than  with  the  visible  universe. 
To  develop  this,  is  eminently  to  educate  ourselves.  The  true  idea  of  Grod,  un- 
folded clearly  and  living^  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  him,  and  to 
aspire  afler  likeness  to  him,  is  the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and  I  may  add,  in  ce- 
lestial natures.  The  religious  principle,  and  the  moral,  are  intimately  connected, 
and  grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  highest  manifestation 
of  the  latter.  They  are  both  disinterested.  It  is  the  essence  of  true  religion  to 
recognize  and  adore  in  Qod  the  attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and  Universal  Love, 
and  to  hear  him  commanding  us  in  the  conscience  to  become  what  we  adore. 

Self-cuUure  is  IrUeUeetual. — Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many 
are  apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  information,  though  this  is  important,  but  in 
building  up  a  force  Cf  thought  which  may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  isubjecta  ou 
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irhich  we  are  called  to  paas  judgment  This  force  is  manifested  in  the  concen- 
tration of  tlie  attention,  in  accurate  penetrating  observatioiif  in  reducii  ^  com- 
plex -subjects  to  their  elements,  in  diving  beneath  the  efi'ect  to  tiie  cauRe,  in 
detecting  ibe  more  subtle  differences  and  resemblances  of  thiuKS,  in  r^^udiug  the 
future  in  the  present^  and  especially  in  rising  from  particular  fitcts  to  ^^  neral 
laws  or  univer8<il  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  risiuK  to  broad 
Tiewa  and  great  principles,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  pbilosopbical  mini), 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture.  What  it  means,  your  own  observation 
must  have  taught  you.  You  must  have  taken  note  of  two  classes  of  nien,  the 
one  always  employed  on  details,  on  particular  facts,  and  the  other  using  these 
facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers.  For 
example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to  the 
ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  particular  facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  all 
matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towaid  all  matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a 
grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can  tell  you  all  its 
events,  and  there  stops.  Another  combines  these  events,  brings  them  under 
one  view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  this  or  another  na- 
tion, and  what  are  its  great  tendencies,  whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one 
or  another  form  of  civilization.  So  one  man  talks  continually  about  the  partie- 
ular  actions  of  this  or  another  neighbor;  whilst  another  looks  beyond  the  acts 
to  the  inward  principle  from  which  they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one  man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  (tig' 
ments,  whilst  another  strives  to  discover  the  harmony,  connection,  unity  of  all 
One  of  tlie  great  evils  of  society  is,  that  men.  occupied  perpetually  with  petty 
details,  want  general  tmtbs,  want  broad  and  fixed  principles.  Hence  many, 
not  wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  inconsistent,  as  if  they  were  overgrown 
children,  rather  than  men.  To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind  which  appre- 
hends and  cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the  highest  intellectual  self-OfU- 
ture ;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely  this  culture  agrees  with  that 
of  the  moral  and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature,  of  which  I  have  pre- 
viously spoken.  In  each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the  soul  consists  in 
raising  it  above  what  is  narrow,  particular,  individual,  selfish,  to  the  universal 
and  unconfined.  To  improve  a  man,  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him  in  thought; 
feeling,  and  purpose.  Narrowness  of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the  deg^dation 
from  which  all  culture  aims  to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Self-cviiure  is  Methodical'^ln  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among  its 
admirable  endowments,  the  sense  or  perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ 
of  this  in  every  human  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  greater  cul- 
tivation ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all?  It  deserves  remark,  that 
the  provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is  but  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes,  or 
gratification  for  the  body ;  but  the  whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister  to 
the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the 
numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
the  green  blades  of  g^rass.  It  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and 
gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it,  can  not  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every  side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so  preoiotu; 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tenderest 
and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst  of  it^  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  it, 
as  if,  instoiid  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  tiie  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en- 
dowment. Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined 
with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Raptiael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel 
their  privation ;  how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to 
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oomprehend  and  feel  the  loTelioeaa  and  grandeur  which  in  vain  coarted  their 
notion  But  every  huabandman  is  lining  in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  ai^ 
tiat ;  and  how  much  would  hia  exiacenoe  be  elevated  could  he  see  the  glory 
which  shinee  forth  in  their  forma,  hues,  proportiona,  and  moral  expression  I  I 
have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  this  my{.tenoa8 
charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially  in  literature?  The  b^t  books 
have  modt  beauty.  The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty, 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in 
thia  their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a 
man  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautifhl  is  not  cherished ;  aod  I  know  of 
no  condition  in  hfe  ftom  which  it  should  be  excluded.  Of  all  luxunes  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those 
conditions  where  coarse  labor  tends  to  give  a  groesness  to  the  mind.  From  the 
diffusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Qreece,  and  of  the  taste  for  muaic  in 
Modem  Germany,  we  learn  that  the  people  at  large  may  partake  ot  refined  grati- 
fications which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few. 

Sif-cuLturt  should  embrace  VUerance. — There  is  a  power  wliidi  each  man 
should  cultivate  according  to  hia  ability,  but  which  is  very  much  ni'glected  in 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  ia^the  power  of  Utterance.  A  man  was  not 
made  to  abut  up  hia  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice,  and  to  exchange  it  fer 
other  minds.  Speech  is  one' of  our  grand  distinctions  from  the  brute.  Our 
power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in 
the  power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigor, 
may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in  society.  And 
not  only  does  a  man  influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  hia  own  intellect^  by 
giving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  We  underataud  ouraelvei 
better,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort  to  make  them  clear  to 
another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance. 
The  principal  distinction  between  what  are  called  gentleman,  and  the  vulgar, 
lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in  manners,  and  are  especially  wanting 
in  propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who  can  not  open 
hia  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without  showing  in  his  dialect,  or 
brogue,  or  uncouth  tones,  hia  want  of  cultivation,  or  without  darkening  hia 
meaning  by  a  confused,  unskillful  mode  of  communication,  can  not  take  the 
place  to  whidi,  perhaps,  his  native  good  sense  entitles  him.  To  have  inter- 
course with  respectable  people,  we  must  speak  their  language^  On  tliia  account 
I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are  taught  in  the  common 
Bchoolsof  this  city.  These  are  not  trifles;  nor  are  they  superfluoua  to  any 
class  of  people.  They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advantagea,  on  which  his 
improvement  very  much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included 
by  all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture. 

Silf-aiUuire  should  be  UniveraaL — ^The  common  notion  has  been,  that  the  maai 
of  the  people  need  no  other  culture  than  ia  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  vari- 
ous trades;  and  though  this  error  is  passing  away,  it  ia  &r  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  hia  calling.  His 
powera  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  out- 
ward direction.  He  is  to  be  educated  becauae  he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  ia 
to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly  not  the  great  end  of  his  being, 
for  his  mind  can  not  be  shut  up  in  it  *  *  *  A  mind,  in  which  are  aown 
the  aeeds  of  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmneaa  of  purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world..  It  exists  for  itself  for 
its  own  perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants. 
You  tell  me  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations^ 
but  not  for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar  labor.  I  answer,  that  Man  is  a  greater 
name  than  President  or  King.  Truth  and  goddness  are  equally  preciou.s,  in 
whatever  gphere  they  are  found.  Besidea,  men  of  all  conditions  austain  equally 
the  relations  which  give  birth  to  .the  highest  virtues,  and  demand  the  highe^ 
powers.  Tiie  laborer  ia  not  a  mere  laborer.  He  has  doee,  tender,  responsible 
connections  with  God  and  his  fellow  creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband,  father, 
friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a  home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race;  and 
is  !<uch  a  man  to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade?  Was  he  not  sent  into  the 
worid  for  a  great  work  ? 
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POBTRT  IK  INDIVIDnAL  GITLTT7S& 

We  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind 
above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and 
awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and 
noble.  In  ita  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  ten- 
dency and  aim  with  Christianity, — ^that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature. 
True,  poetry  has' been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of 
bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and 
parts  with  much  of  its  power ;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved 
to  licentiousness  and  misanthropy,  she  can  not  wholly  forget  her 
true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  what  is  good  in  our  nature, 
bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  pas- 
sages true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and 
show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from 
what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections. 
It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  outward  nature  and  of 
the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays  with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of 
the  passions;  but  they  are  passions,  which  show  a  mighty  nature, 
which  are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is 
to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above  th6  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks 
of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into 
it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  love- 
liness of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives 
the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unqnenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  springtime  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of 
its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feeHngs,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and, 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  o£  life,  peoples  the  mind  with 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.  That  there  is  wisdom  against  which  poetry  wars — the  wis- 
dom of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification 
the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life — we  do  not 
deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to 
mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this  earth-bom 
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prndetice.  But,  passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe  that  the 
complaiDt  against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deception,  is, 
in  the  main,  groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories.  The  fictions  of 
genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes 
often  open  n6w  regions  of  thought,'  and  throw  new  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but  the 
spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.  And  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the 
boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his 
delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the 
highest  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among  the 
grosser  pleasures  and  labors  of  our  earthly  being.  The  present  life 
is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye 
it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  affections  which  spread  beyond  our- 
selves, and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the  working  of  mighty  passions, 
which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom,  and  buoy- 
ancy, and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart 
when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too  va&t  for 
earth ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  full- 
ness of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity, 
and  the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire, — 
these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life 
which  does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fra- 
grance, brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  mord 
refined  but  evanescent  joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  adnrits,  in  measures,  which  may  be  in- 
definitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being. 
This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness  is 
more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is  needed  to  with- 
stand the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,  which 
make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which — ^being  now  sought^ 
not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying 
bodily  comforts — requires  a  new  development  of  imagination,  taste, 
and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material, 
epicurean  life. 
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SUPBSIORITT  OF  MIND  OTEB  MATTEB. 

When  we  look  at  the  organized  productions  of  natare,  we  see  that 
they  require  only  a  limited  time,  and  roost  of  them  a  very  short 
time,  to  reach  their  perfection,  and  accomplish  their  end.  Take, 
for  example,  that  noble  production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a  cer- 
tain  height,  and  bor^e  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more 
to  do.  Its  powers  are  fully  developed ;  it  has  no  hidden  capacities, 
of  which  its  buds  and  fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and  pledges. 
Its  design  is  fulfilled ;  the  ^principle  of  life  within  it  can  e£fect  no 
more.  Not  so  the  mind.  We  can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  full- 
grown  tree  in  autumn,  It  has  answered  its  end ;  it  has  done  its  work; 
its  capacity  is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  powers,  de- 
sires, and  purposes  of  the  mind  are.  all  undefined.  We  never  feel, 
when  a  great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original  thought,  or  a  vast  dis- 
covery, that  it  has  now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose,  reached  its 
bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the  contraxy, 
our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  enlarged ;  we  discern  more  of  its 
affinity  to  the  inexhaustible  intelligence  of  its  Author. 

So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  mind  has  made  some  great  sacrifice 
to  truth  and  duty,  has  manifested  its  attachment  to  God  and  man 
in  singular  trials,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtuous 
principle  were  now  put  forth,  as  if  the  measure  of  excellence  were 
filled,  as  if  the  maturest  fruits  were  now  borne,  and  henceforth  the 
soul  could  only  repeat  itself.  We  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  virtue 
by  illustrious  efibrts  replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life;  that  the 
mind,  by  perseverance  in  well-doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  me- 
chanical tameness,  is  able  to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  is  armed  for 
a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in  charity.  The  mind, 
by  going  forward,  does  not  reach  insurmountable  prison  walls,  but 
learns  more  and  more  this  boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  range. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  may  show,  even 
more  strongly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  matter.  My  meaning  may  best  be  conveyed  by  reverting 
to  the  tree.  We  consider  the  tree  as  having  answered  its  highest 
purpose  when  it  yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfec- 
tion by  a  fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The  mind,  however,  in 
proportion  to  its  improvements,  becomes  conscious  that  its  perfec- 
tion consists  not  in  fixed,  prescribed  cfiects,  not  in  exact  and  defined 
attainments,  but  in  an  original,  creative,  unconfinable  enei^,  which 
yields  new  products,  which  carries  into  it  new  fields  of  thought 

This  truth  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least  improved  may 
discern  it.  .  You  all  feel,  that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that 
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'which  works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and  acts  according 
to  prescribed  rales,  bat  that  which  has  a  spring  of  action  in  itself, 
wh|ch  combines  anew  the  knowledge  received  from  other  minds, 
which  explores  its  hidden  and  mnltiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  fresh  and  higher  forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in 
a  precise  or  definite  prodact  That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite 
and  boundless  energy.  The  first  implies  limits.  To  set  Hmits  to 
the  mind  woald  destroy  that  original  power  in  which  its  perfection 
consists.  Here,  then,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  material 
forms  and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destrnction  of  the  first,  which, 
as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  falfill  their  parpose  in  a  limited 
duration,  we  can  not  aigue  to  the  destruction  of  the  last,  which 
plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a  progress  without  end. 

We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the  mind  and  material 
forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen  by  their  nature,  have  bounds.  The 
tree,  in  a  short  time,  and  by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance, 
accomplishes  its  end.  I  now  add,  that  the  system  of  nature  to 
which  the  tree  belongs  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does. 
Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mischief.  A  single 
plant,  endued  with  the  principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in 
the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow  nations,  and  exclude  every 
other  growth — ^would  exhaust  the  earth^s  whole  fertility.  Material 
forms,  then,  must  have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires 
that  their  life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested,  even  before 
reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature. 

But  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warring  with 
and  counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes  with  and  per- 
fects  it  One  tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in  proportion  to  its  expansion, 
awakens,  and  in  a  sense  creates,  other  minds.  It  multiplies,  instead 
of  exhausting,  the  nutriment  which  other  understandings  need.  A 
mind,  the  more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the  more  it 
spreads  life  and  power  around  it  It  is  an  ever-enlarging  source  of 
thought  and  love.  Let  me  here  add,  that  the  mind,  by  unlimited 
growth,  not  only  yields,  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings, 
but  produces  continually  new  forms  of  good.  This  in  an  important 
distinction.  Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it  would  abound 
more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind ;  and  by  excluding  every 
,  other  growth,  it  would  destroy  the  variety  of  products,  which  now 
contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment.  But  the  mind,  in  its  progrress, 
is  perpetually  yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought,  and  virtue, 
and  sanctity.  r 
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GRANT  DUFF,  M.  P. 

l£r.  Grant  Duflf^  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons  for  the  Elgin  Burghs,  Scotland,  presents  the  views  which  we  have  always 
held  respecting  the  classical  element  in  a  scheme  of  general  education. 

'  I  did  not  consider  the  old-fashioned  English  classical  education  a  good  das- 
sical  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  very  bad  classical  education, 
altogether  one  sided,  failing  to  give  any  thing  like  the  cultivation  that  a  classical 
education  ought  to  give,  while  it  occupies  a  most  unreasonable  amount  of  time. 
I  believe  that  you  could  with  ease,  in  very  much  leas  than  half  the  time  usually 
occupied  in  classical  studies,  fitmiliarize  the  mind  with  every  thing  that  has  come 
down  from  classical  antiquity  that  ought  to  form  any  part  of  general  education. 
I  would  produce  these  results  in  the  following  ways  :^l8ty  By  teaching  Greek 
as,  what  it  is  mainly,  a  living,  not  a  dead  languaga  2d,  By  considering  that  the 
only  object  worth  keeping  in  view  with  regard  to  Latin  and  Greek,  considered 
as  a  part  of  general  education,  is  to  enable  your  youth  to  read  whatever  exists 
in  Latin  and  Greek  that  you  can  not  read  as  well  in  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
man. To  that  end,  I  would  immensely  curtail  the  amount  that  is  read,  and  even 
of  the  authors  which  must  be  read  I  would  read  in  translations  as  much  as 
could  be  with  propriety  read  in  that  way.  I  would  strike  my  pen  remorselessly 
through  every  thing  that  was  uncharacteristic  in  a  first  rate  author;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  include  in  my  list  of  books  a  good  deal  that  is  usually,  but 
most  unreasonably,  omitted.  I  would  wholly  banish  fVom  general  education  all 
Latin  and  Greek  composition  whatever,  except  in  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  consider  it  just  as  necessary  that  the  persons  who  were  to  go  through  a 
classical  education  should  have  their  eye  familiarized  with  whatever  is  most 
beautiful  in  Greek  corns,  statues,  gems,  and  buQdings,  as  that  the  ear  should 
be  familiarized  with  the  finest  passages  in  the  language.  When  I  was  at  school 
it  was  the  fashion  to  learn  by  heart  thousands  and  thousands  of  lines  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  To  all  that  I  would  put  an  utter  end,  and  never  encourage  a  line 
to  be  learnt  tliat  was  not  sufficiently  good  to  be  treasured  through  life  as  a 
possession  for  ever. 

*  The  time  is  surely  come  for  some  scholar  of  commanding  reputation,  or  bet- 
ter still,  for  some  committee  of  scholars,  to  put  forth  an  answer  to  this  question 
— considering  that  Latin  and  Greek  studies  do  bring  the  mind  into  contact  with 
ideas  with  which  it  is  not  otherwise  brought  into  contact,  and  considering  that 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  the  studies  which  it  is  absurd  and  disgraceful  to 
neglect — what  is  there  that  you  insist  upon:  as  specially  worthy  of  attention  ? 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  list  of  books  or  part  of  books  which  would  be  written 
down  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as  this  by  scholars^  who,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing read  widely  in  the  classics  and  having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
chief  treasures  of  classic  art,  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  modern  literature, 
would  not  be  of  unwieldly  length.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  keep  clas- 
sical study  a  part  of  education,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  place  which 
dassical  studies  now  hold  in  this  country  is  a  mere  accidental  result  of  their 
having  been  introduced  when  there  was  hardly  any  modem  literature.  Of  late 
they  have  been  studied  fh>m  a  fitntastic  notion  that  they  are  a  peculiariy  good 
discipline  for  the  mind,  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  sense  educative.    They 
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were  not  iDtroduced,  howerer,  for  any  sadi  silly  reason.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  the  keys  of  almost  all  knowledge  worth  baTing. 
They  were  studied,  not  as  being  edaoatiTOi  bat  being  instroctive.  What  I  ad- 
vocate is,  that  we  should  go  bade,  to  the  pracUoes  and  principles  of  our  ances- 
tors in  this  matter,  and  act  as  tliey  woi^  have  acted  if  the  kngoages  which  it 
was  necessary  to  learn  for  the  ordinaiy  purposes  of  an  intelligent  hfe  bad  been 
then,  as  English,  French,  and  German  are  now,  full  of  books  which  introduced 
the  reader  to  the  knowledge  best  worth  haying.  If  thst  had  been  so  in  their 
day,  they  would,  I  trust,  hare  used  the  classics  to  do  for  them  what  other  liter- 
ature could  not  do— they  would  not,  I  trust,  bave  used  the  classics  to  do  whst 
other  literature  could  do  better  There  is  another  question  which  a  oommittee 
of  scholars  might  usefully  answer.  What  are  the  best  translations  of  the  clas- 
sics in  English,  French,  or  German,  and  what  is  there  that  must  be  read  in  the 
original?  If  those  two  questions  were  satis&ctoiily  answered,  if  it  became 
once  understood  that  a  classical  education  must  include  a  fiuniliarity  with  the 
best  productions  of  classical  art,  as  represented  at  least  by  casts,  electrotypes, 
drawings,  and  other  copies  where  the  originals  are  not  accessible,  and  ought^  if 
possible,  to  include  a  visit  to  the  principal  classical  sites,  I  believe  that  the 
amount  of  classical  culture  in  this  country  would  be  enormously  increased,  and 
give  time  for  more  valuable  studies. 

'  I  want  carefully  to  guard  myself  against  saying  a  word  agamst  these  studies 
—classical  or  any  of  their  adjuncts  jMr  9$.  The  least  useful  of  these  adjuncts  is 
probably  Latin  and  Greek  verse  composition,  but  I  would  utterly  banish  it  from 
general  education,  I  would  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  English  sao- 
cess  in  what  I  admit  to  be,  like  fencings  an  excessively  pretty  accomplishment^ 
by  giving  laige  rewards  for  it  both  at  our  schools  and  universities.  The  best 
and  most  Intimate  use  to  which  you  can  put  endowments  is  to  encourage 
studies  which  will  not,  so  to  speak,  encourage  themselves,  and  I  should  be  sony 
if  there  were  ever  a  time  when  a  few  persons  in  this  country  could  not  write 
Latin  verse  as  well,  say,  as  the  late  Professor  C!onington,  or  Greek  Iambics  as 
well  as  the  late  Mr.  James  Riddell,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  living  people. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  represent  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  system 
of  teaching  the  classics  as  enemies  to  the  classics  themselves,  but  nothing  could, 
in  my  case,  be  more  unjust  I  wish,  as  yon  have  seen,  that  the  classics  should 
still  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  education  of  any  one  who  has  any  apti- 
tude  for  literature,  and  who  can  carry  on  his  studies  to  the  age  at  which  young 
men  usually  leave  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Further,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
rearrangement  in  the  application  of  our  University  Ainds  as  to  encourage  a 
small  number  of  specialists  to  give  their  attention  to  every  one  of  the  adjuncts 
of  classical  study.  I  can  not  possibly  make  it  too  dear  that  what  I  want  is^ 
not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  classical  knowledge  in  the  world  or  of  classical 
culture  in  general  education,  but  by  a  wiser  ordering  of  cUissical  studies  to  get 
time  for  other  studies  even  more  important,  without  overtasking  the  strength  of 
fau-Iy  intelligent  and  fairly  healthy  young  persona  I  believe  that  English  boys 
lose  at  least  five  clear  years  of  life  between  seven  years  old  and  three-and- 
twenty,  thanks  to  the  unwisdom  of  our  present  ^stem,  in  addition  to  what 
they  may  lose  by  their  own  idleness.' 
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THOICAS  HOOD.      1*798 — 1845. 


Thomas  Hood,  the*  bod  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in  Londoo,  in 
1798.  He  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  Russian  merchant  as 
clerk, — which  he  left  on  account  of  his  health,  for  the  business  of 
engraving,  but  in  1821,  became  sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  afterward  was  an  author,  by  profession,  till  his  death  in  1845. 
His  ''Whims  and  Oddities,"  '* Comic  Almanac,"  <fec.,  have  established 
his  reputation  for  wit  and  comic  power,  and  his  *'8ong  of  a  Shirty" 
^*  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  &c.,  indicate  the  possession  of  more  seriou# 
and  higher  capacities. 

His  "/mA  Schoolmaster ;'  "The  Schoolmaster  Abroad,"  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Motto,"  abound  in  whimsical  allusions  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Irish  and  English  schools  and  the  teachers  of  our  day — greatly 
exaggerated,  we  would  fain  believe. 

THE  IEI8H  8CH00L1CA8TBB. 

Alack  !  'tis  melancholy  theme  to  think 
How  Learning  doth  in  ragged  states  ahide, 
And,  like  her  bashful  owl,  obscurely  blink, 
In  pensive  glooms  and  comers,  scarcely  spied ; 
Not,  as  in  Foundera*  Hslls  and  domes  of  pride, 
Senred  with  grave  homage,  like  a  tragic  qaeen, 
But  with  one  lonely  priest  compelled  to  hide, 
In  midst  of  foggy  moors  and  mosses  green, 
In  that  clay  cabin  hight  the  College  of  Kilreen ! 

This  College  looketh  South  and  West  alsoe. 
Because  it  hath  a  cast  in  windows  twain ; 
Crasy  and  crack'd  they  be,  and  wind  doth  blow 
Thorough  transparent  holes  in  every  pane. 
Which  Dan,  with  many  paines,  makes  whole  again. 
With  nether  garments,  which  his  thrift  doth  teach 
To  stand  for  glass,  like  pronouns,  and  when  rain 
Stormeth,  he  puts,  "  once  more  unto  the  breach,** 
Outside  and  in,  tho'  broke,  yet  so  he  mendeth  each. 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  door  there  is. 
Whereon  a  hoard  that  doth  congratulata 
With  painted  letters,  red  as  blood  I  wis, 
Thus  written, 

"  CHILDREN  TAKEN  IN  TO  BATE  :* 
And  oft,  indeed,  the  inward  of  that  gate, 
.n  Most  vetitriloque,  doth  utter  tender  squeak. 
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And  moanfl  of  infants  that  bemoan  their  iat«t 
In  midat  of  sounds  of  Latin,  French,  and  Greek, 
Which,  all  i  *the  Iriah  tongue,  he  teacheth  them  to  speak*. 

For  some  ars  meant  to  right  illegal  wrongs. 
Mad  some  for  Dodora  of  Dtvinitiei 
Whom  he  doth  teach  to  murder  the  dead  toagOM, 
And  see  win  academical  degree ; 
Hot  aome  ars  bred  for  serrioe  of  the  sea, 
Howbeit,  their  elore  of  leaning  is  but  asnli. 
For  mickle  waste  he  coonteth  it  would  be 
To  stock  a  head  with  bookish  wares  al  aH, 
Only  to  be  knockM  off  by  rathleaa  cannon  baD. 


babes  bs  sways,— some  little  and  some  big, 
DiTided  into  classes  six  ^--alsoe, 
He  keeps  a  parlour  boarder  of  a  pig, 
That  in  the  College  fareth  te  and  fro, 
AJid  piActh  op  the  uichins'  crambe  below, 
And  jeke  the  learned  nidimeais  they  scan. 
And  thus  his  A,  B,  C,  doth  wisely  knew,— 
Hereafter  to  be  shown  in  carsTan, 
And  raiae  the  wonderment  of  many  a  learned  man. 

Alsoe,  he  schools  for  some  tame  familiar  fowls. 
Whereof,  above  his  head,  some  twoordiree 
Sit  daikly  aqoatting,  like  Minerva's  owls. 
But  on  the  branches  of  no  livings  tree, 
And  overlook  the  learned  family ; 
While,  aometimes,  Paitlet,  from  her  gloomy  perch, 
Drope  feather  on  the  neee  of  Dominie, 
Meanwhile  with  aerious  eye,  he  makes  rseeareh 
In  leaTCS  of  that  aour  tree  of  knowledge— now  m  bireh. 

No  chair  he  hath,  the  awful  Pedagogoe, 
Such  as  would  magiaterial  hams  imbed. 
But  sitteth  lowly  on  a  beechea  logt 
Secure  in  high  authority  and  dread; 
LaigBt  aa  n  dome  for  Learning,  seems  his  head, 
And,  like  Apollo's,  all  beeet  with  rays, 
Because  his  locks  are  so  unkempt  and  red. 
And  stand  abroad  in  many  sereni  ways  ^— 
No  laurel  crown  be  wean,  howbeit  his  esp  is  baiM. 

And,  underneath,  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows 
O'ezhang  as  many  eyes  of  gisiard  hue. 
That  inward  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  shows 
A  mongrel  tint,  that  is  ne  brown  ne  Une ; 
His  nose, — it  is  a  coral  to  the  view ; 
Well  nonrish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen,— 
For  much  he  loves  his  native  mountain  dew  ;— 
But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  weeny 
A  bottle-red,  in  terms,  ss  well  aa  bottle-green. 

As  for  his  eoat»  'lis  such  a  jerkin  shoit 

As  Spenser  had,  ere  he  compoeed  his  Talet ; 

But  undeneath  he  had  no  vest,  nor  soght- 
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So  that  the  wind  his  airy  breast  assails ; 
Below,  he  wears  the  nether  garb  of  males, 
Of  crimson  plush,  but  non-plushed  at  the  knee  ;^> 
Thence  further  down  the  native  red  prevails, 
Of  his  own  naked  fleecy  hosierie : — 
Two  sandals,  without  soles,  complete  his  cap-a-pe«. 

Nathless,  for  dignity,  he  now  doth  lap 
His  function  in  a  magisterial  gown, 
That  shows  more  countries  in  it  than  a  map,— 
Blue  tinct,  and  red  and  green,  and  russet  brown, 
Besides  some  blots,  standing  for  country 'town  { 
And  eke  some  rents,  for  streams  and  rivers  wide ; 
^  But,  sometimes,  bashful  when  he  looks  adown. 

He  tams  the  garment  of  the  other  side, 
Hopeful  that  so.  the  holes  may  never  be  espied ! 

And  soe  he  siu,  amidst  the  little  pack, 

That  look  for  shady  or  for  sunny  noon. 

Within  his  visage,  like  an  almanack, — 

His  quiet  smile  fortelling  gracious  boon : 

But  when  his  mouth  droops  down,  like  rainy  mo<MM 

With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  onwarma. 

Knowing,  that  infant  show'rs  will  follow  soon, 

And  with  forebodings  of  near  wrath  and  stonou 

They  sit,  like  timid  hares,  all  trembling  on  their  foma. 

Ah !  luckless  wight,  who  can  not  then  repeat 
*' Corduroy  Colloquy,"— or  "Ki,  Kos,  Kod,"— 
Full  soon  his  tears  shall  make  his  turfy  seat 
More  sodden,  tho*  already  made  of  sod» 
For  Dan  shall  whip  him  with  the  word  of  God,— 
Severe  by  rule,  and  not  by  naturo  mild, 
He  never  spoils  the  child  and  spares  the  rod. 
But  spoils  the  rod  and  never  spares  the  child, 
And  soe  with  holy  rule  deems  he  is  reconcil'd. 

But,  surely,  the  just  sky  will  never  wink 
At  men  who  take  delight  in  childish  throe. 
And  stripe  the  nether-urchin  like  a  pink 
Or  tender  hyacinth,  inscribed  with  woe ; 
Such  bloody  Pedsgogues,  when  they  shall  know. 
By  useless  birches,  that  forlorn  recess, 
Which  is  no  holiday,  in  Pit  below. 
Will  hell  not  seem  designed  for  their  distress,*— 
A  melancholy  place  that  is  all  bottomlesse  f 

Yet  would  the  Muse  not  chide  the  wholesome  use 

Of  needful  diseiplinot  in  due  degree. 

Devoid  of  sway,  what  wrongs  will  time  produce, 
I  Whene'er  the  twig  untrained  grows  up  a  tree, 

I  This  shall  a  Carder ;  thajt  a  Whiteboy  be, 

[  Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands, 

And  Learning's  help  be  used  for  infamie, 

By  lawless  clerks,  that,  with  their  bloody  hands, 
In  murder*d  English  write  Rock's  murderous  commands 
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But  ah !  what  shrilly  cry  doth  now  alarm 
The  sooty  fowls  that  dozed  upon  the  heam, 
All  sadden  flattering  from  (he  brandish*d  am, 
And  cackling  choras  with  the  haman  scream, 
Meanwhile,  the  soour]ge  plies  that  ankindly  seam 
In  PheUra*s  brogues,  which  bares  his  naked  skin. 
Like  traitor  gap  in  warlike  fort,  I  deem. 
That  falsely  let  the  fierce  besieger  in. 
Nor  seeks  the  Pedagogue  by  other  coarse  to  win. 

No  parent  dear  he  hath  to  heed  his  cries ; — 
Alas !  his  parent  dear  is  far  aloof, 
And  deep  in  Seren-Dial  cellar  lies. 
Killed  by  kind  cudgel-play,  or  gin  of  proof, 
Or  climbeth,  catwise,  on  some  London  roof. 
Singing,  perchance,  a  lay  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Or,  whilst  he  labors,  weaves  a  fancy-woof^ 
Dreaming  he  sees  his  home, — his  Phelim  smile  ',•— 
Ah  me !  that  luckless  imp,  who  weepeth  all  the  while! 

Ah!  who  can  paint  that  hard  and  heavy  time. 
When  first  the  scholar  lists  in  Learning's  train, 
And  mounts  her  nigged  steep,  enforcMto  climb, 
Like  sooty  imp.hy  sharp  posterior  pain, 
From  bloody  twig,  and  eke  that  Indian  cane. 
Wherein,  alas !  no  sugar'd  juices  dwell, 
For  this,  the  while  one  stripling's  sluices  drain, 
Another  weepeth  over  childblains  fell. 
Always  upon  the  heel,  yet  never  to  be  well ! 

Anon  a  third,  for  this  delicious  root, 
Late  nvish'd  from  his  tooth  by  elder  chit. 
So  soon  is  human  violence  afoot. 
So  hardly  is  the  harmless  bitter  bit! 
Meanwhile,  the  tyrant,  with  untimely  wit 
And  mouthing  face,  derides  the  small  one's  moan, 
Who,  all  lamenting  for  his  loss,  doth  sit, 
Alack, — ^mischance  comes  seldomtimes  alone, 
But  aye  the  worried  dog  must  rue  more  curs  than  one. 

For  lo !  the  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  dmb, 
Smites  his  scald-head,  that  is  already  sore,-— 
Superfluous  wound, — such  is  Misfortune's  rob ! 
Who  straight  makes  answer  with  redoabled  roar, 
And  sheds  salt  tears  twice  faster  than  before. 
That  still,  with  backward  fist,  he  strives  to  diy ; 
Washing,  with  brackish  moisture,  o'er  and  o*er. 
His  muddy  cheek,  that  grows  more  foul  thereby, 
Till  all  his  rainy  face  looks  grim  as  rainy  sky. 

So  Dan,  by  dint  of  noise,  obtains  a  peace, 
And  with  his  natural  untender  knack. 
By  new  distress,  bids  former  grievance  cease, 
Like  tears  dried  up  with  rugged  huckaback. 
That  seta  the  mournful  visage  all  awraek ; 
Yet  soon  the  childish  countenance  vtrill  shine 
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• 

Even  as  thorough  stonns  the  soonest  slack. 
For  grief  and  beef  in  adverse  waf  s  incline^ 
This  keeps,  and  that  decays,  when  duly  soaked  in  brine. 

Now  all  b  hashed,  and,  with  a  look  profound. 
The  Dominie  lays  ope  the  learned  page ; 
(So  be  it  called)  although  he  doth  expound 
Without  a  book,  both  Greek  and  Latin  sage ; 
Now  telleth  he  of  Rome's  rude  infant  age> 
How  Romulus  was  bred  in  savage  wood. 
By  wet-nurse  wolf,  devoid  of  wolfish  rage  ; 
And  laid  foundation-stone  of  walls  of  mud^ 
Bat  watered  it,  alas !  with  warm  fraternal  blood. 

Anon,  he  turns  to  that  Homeric  war, 
How  Troy  was  sieged  like  Londonderry  town ; 
And  stout  Achilles,  at  his  jaunting-car, 
Dragged  mighty  Hector  with  a  bloody  crown : 
And  eke  the  bard^  that  sung  of  their  renown. 
In  garb  of  Greece,  most  beggar-like  and  torn. 
He  paints,  with  colly,  wand'ring  up  and  down. 
Because,  at  once,  in  seven  cities  bom ; 
And  40,  of  parish  rights,  was,  all  his  days,  ibilomy 

.  Anon,  through  old  Mythology  he  goes. 

Of  gods  defunct,  and  all  their  pedigrees. 

But  shuns  their  scandalous  amours,  and  shovrt 

How  Plato  wise,  and  clear-ey'd  Socrates, 

GonfessM  not  to  those  heathen  hes  and  shet ; 

But  thro'  the  clouds  of  the  Olympic  cope 

Beheld  St.  Peter,  with  his  holy  keys. 

And  ownM  their  love  was  naught,  and  bow*d  to  Pope 
Whilst  all  their  purblind  race  in  Pagan  mist  did  groups 

From  such  quaint  themes  he  turns,  at  last  aside, 
To  new  philosophies,  that  still  are  green. 
And  shows  what  railroads  have  been  track'd,  to  goide 
The  wheels  of  great  political  machine ; 
If  English  com  should  grow  abroad,  I  ween, 
And  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  sheet ; 
How  many  pigs  be  bora,  to  each  spalpeen  ; 
And,  ah !  how  man  shall  thrive  beyond  his  meat,^- 
With  twenty  souls  alive,  to  one  square  sod  of  peat ! 

Hers,  he  makes  end ;  and  all  the  fry  of  youth, 
That  stood  around  with  serious  look  intense, 
Close  up  again  their  gaping  eyes  and  mouth. 
Which  they  had  opened  to  his  eloquence, 
As  if  their  hearing  were  a  three-fold  sense. 
Bat  now  the  current  of  his  words  is  done. 
And  whether  any  fruits  shall  spring  from  thenc^ 
In  fatnre  time,  with  any  mother's  son ! 
It  is  a  thing,  God  \vot  I  that  can  be  told  by  nonet. 

Now  by  the  creeping  shadows  of  the  noon, 
The  hour  is  come  to  lay  aside  their  lore ; 
The  cheerful  pedagogue  peroeives  it  sooa. 
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And  cries,  *'  Begone !"  anto  the  impn.'^and  four 
Snatch  their  tw#  hats  and  straggle  for  the  door. 
Like  ardent  spirits  vented  from  a  cask, 
All  biythe  and  boisterous, — bat  leave  two  moie, 
Wi&  Reading  made  Uneasy  for  a  task, 
To  weep,  whilst  all  their  mates  in  merry  sunshine  baakt 

Like  sportire  Elfins,  on  the  verdent  sod, 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  oTenpt>wn, 
That  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss  the  sole  unshod. 
So  soothly  kind  is  Erin  to  her  own ! 
And  one,  at  Hare  and  Hound,  plays  all  alone,-^ 
For  Phelim's  gone  to  tend  his  step-dame*8  cow ; 
Ah !  Phelim*s  step-dame  is  a  oanker'd  crone  ! 
Whilst  other  twain  play  at  an  Irish  row. 
And,  with  shillelah  small,  break  one  another's  brow ! 

But  careful  Dominie,  with  ceaseless  thrift; 
Now  changeth  ferala  for  rural  h^  ; 
But,  iSnt  of  all,  with  tender  hand  doth  shift 
His  college  gown,  because  of  solar  glow, 
And  hangs  it  on  a  bush,  to  scare  the  crow : 
Meanwhile,  he  plants  in  earth  the  dappled  bean« 
Or  trains  the  young  potatoes  aH  a-row. 
Or  plucks  the  frsgrant  leek  for  pottage  green. 
With  that  orisp  curiy  herb,  call'd  Kale  in  Abeideen. 

And  so  he  wisely  spends  the  fruitful  hours, 
Linked  each  to  each  by  labour,  like  a  bee ; 
Or  rules  in  Learning's  hall,  or  trims  her  bow'rs  ;— 
Would  there  were  many  more  such  wights  as  he, 
To  sway  each  capital  academic 
Of  Cam  and  Isis,  for  alack !  at  each 
Thero  dwells,  I  wot,  some  dronish  ]>omini«. 
That  does  n6  garden  work,  nor  yet  doth  teach. 
Bat  wean  a  ikmiy  head,  and  talks  in  llow'ry  speeeb  I 
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Ah  me !  thon  old  fhmiliar  boands ! 
That  cImmc  houn,  thon  claicie  groondt 

My  pomivo  thought  raealli  1 
What  tender  urchioi  now  coofine, 
What  littla  captives  now^pine, 

Withia  yoB  Irksome  walb ! 


Ay,  that's  the  very  house !  I  know 
Its  ugly  windows,  ten  a-row ! 

Its  chimneys  In  the  re«r ! 
And  there's  the  Iron  rod  so  high. 
That  drew  the  Chnnder  from  the  iky 

And  turned  our  table-beer ! 
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Tbtra  I  was  birohcd  !  then  I  wai  brad  1 
Then  lih«  a  iitUt)  .vi'am  fed 

From  Learniuf't  wut'ul  tree!— 
The  w«ary  task*  I  lued  to  oon  ! 
The  hopaleM  leave*  1  wept  upuo ! 

Moat  fruitleit  leave*  to  me ! 

The  ramroooed  clnm  !*-tbe  awful  bow  I* 
I  wooder  wbo  is  master  now 

And  wbolesome  aqguiah  sbeds ! 
Bow  many  usber*  now  employis. 
How  many  auid*  to  see  the  boy  a 

Have  Dothinf  in  tbeif  beads ! 

Ay,  t]»Bve*s  tbe  pbyfrouod !  tbese'a  tbe  ttne^ 
Beneath  whose  shade  in  aamflser^s  prinM 

80  wildly  I  have  raad  I— 
Who  sits  thete  now,  and  skims  the 
or  yMMf  Roonanoe,  and  wea»aa  a  1 

or  lov«  and  odClafe-biaad  1 

Who^tnito  tbe  Randall  of  tha  watte  1 
Who  medeis  tiny  beads  io  diaAk  1 

Who  scoops  tk«  lifbt  eanoe  t 
Whataarty  featas  bads  apaoe  1 
Wbera*ePoyoter1  Harriet  Bowml  Chasal 

HalBaylisY  blithe Cawwl 


they're  fnae    a  thowaod  waya 
And  sone  are  serrinfr  in  *  tha  Giays,* 

And  some  have  jMfished  yooag  )>»• 
. Ja^  Hffris  weds  his  seoood  wifc ; 
Hal  Baylls  drires  tha  waao of  Ufa; 

And  blitba  Caiew'  is  hiiof ! 

Qiaaa  Bowaia  taaahas  A  B  O 
To  savafes  at  Owhyee ; 

Poor  Chase  is  with  the  wofms  W> 
All,  all  are  goaer-tha  oUmi  biaedfr-.- 
New  erops  of  moshroom  hoys  suceaad» 

*  And  posh  usfromourfimnsr 


ho  I  wlmt  they  asraashla  Ibith,  and  ihopt, 
And  latp>  and  skip,  and  mob  about. 

At  play  wheia  wo  have  playad  I 
Soma  hop,  some  rua  (some  fall),  aaaM  Iwlna 
Their  eiooy  arms :  soose  ia  tho  shio*. 

And  some  are  ia  the  shade  1 

Lo !  then  what  miied  eonditloM  rai : 
Tha  orphan  lad ;  tho  widows  sod  ; 

And  foitone's  fiivwed  oaf»— 
The  wealthy  bon,  for  whom  aba  hilli 
Maoadamiaed  the  AiCure  path-* 

Tho  nabob's  pampeni  hair  1 

Boase  brightly  starred,  some  erfl  bora ; 
ForlioDor  some,  and  some  for  soon-; 

For  ftir  or  ibul  renown ! 
Good,  bad,  Indiflbreot,— oooe  may  laek ! 
Look,  hefe*s  a  White,  and  there's  a  Black ! 

And  there**  a  Creole  brown  I 
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Bom*  Iniigh  and  sinf,  some  mop«  and 
And  wish  their  frugal  sires  would  keep 

Their  only  sons  at  home ; 
Borne  lease  the  future  tense,  and  plan 
The  fuU-gniwn  doings  of  the  man, 

And  pant  for  years  to  oome ! 


A  (bolish  wish !    Tbera*s  one  at  hoop ; 
And  four  at  fives !  and  five  who  stoop 

Tbe  marble  taw  to  speed ! 
And  one  that  curvets  in  and  out, 
Beining  his  fdlow  oob  about,— 

Would  i  were  in  his  steed ! 

Tet  he  would  gladly  hah  and  drop 
That  boyish  harness  off,  to  swop 

With  this  world's  heavy  van, — 
To  toil,  to  tog.    O  little  fool! 
While  thou  canst  be  a  horse  at  sebool, 

To  wish  to  be  a  man ! 

Perehanee  thou  deem*st  it  were  a  thing 
To  wear  a  crown, — to  be  a  king ! 

And  sleep  on  legal  down  I 
Alas !  thoa  know*st  not  kingly  cares; 
Far  happier  is  thy  iMad  that  wean 

That  hat  without  a  crown ! 

And  dost  thoa  think  that  yeait  acqaire 
New  added  Joys  1    Doet  think  thy  site 

More  happy  than  his  son  1 
That  manhood's  mirth  T--0,  go  thy  wayt 
To  Drury  Lane  when plftys. 

And  see  how  forced  our  fun ! 

niiy  taws  are  brave  !~thy  tops  are  rare  !— 
Our  tops  are  spun  with  eoils  of  oare, 

Our  dumps  are  no  delight ! 
The  Elgin  marbles  are  but  tame, 
And  'tis  at  best  a  sorry  game 

To  fiy  the  Muse's  kite ! 

Out  hearts  are  dough,  oor  heels  are  lead, 
Our  topmost  joys  fall  dull  and  dead 

Like  balls  with  no  rebound ! 
And  often  with  a  faded  eye 
We  look  behind,  and  send  a  sigh 

Toward  that  merry  ground ! 

Then  be  contented.    Thou  has  got 
The  most  of  heaven  in  thy  young  lot ; 

There's  sky-bloe  in  thy  cup ! 
Thou'lt  find  thy  manhood  all  too  (hst,— 
Soon  o(»me,  soon  gone !  and  age  at  test, 

A  sorry  breaking  up  t 
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In  Braeebridge  Hall,  designed  to  exhibit  different  phases  of  old 
English  country  life,  the  anthor  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  School- 
master (Tom  Slingsby)  and  a  second  to  the  School,  to  show  the  in- 
^terest  taken  by  the  Squire  in  the  learning  and  manners  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  Tillage. 

Tom  iSSftfigo^  and  his  School 

Tom  Slingsby  was  a  native  of  the  village  of ,  apt  at  his 

learning,  made  some  progress  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  but  took 
to  reading  voyages  and  travels,  and  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to  see 
the  world.  And  so  whistling  '  o'er  the  hills  and  far  away,'  he  sallied 
forth  gayly  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  good  time  for  a  snug  retreat 
for  his  battered  condition,  he  returns  tattered  and  torn,  and  the 
'Squire'  bethought  himself  that  the  village  school  was  without  a 
teacher ;  and  as  Slingsby  was  as  fit  for  that  as  for  any  thing  else,  in 
a  day  or  two  he  was  seen  swaying  the  rod  of  empire  in  the  very 
school-house  where  he  had  often  been  horsed  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood. 

THE  SCHOOL. 
But  to  eone  down  from  groat  nen  and  higher  m'atton  to  my  little  children  and  poor  achool- 
boose  again ;  I  will,  God  wilfing.  go  forward  orderly,  a»  I  porpoaed,  to  instruct  poor  children  and 
joQDg  meo  both  for  learning  and  mannets.— Rooke  Asch^ii. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Tillage  schoolmaster,  he  maj 
be  curious  to  learn  something  concerning  his  school.  As  the  Squire  takes  much 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  neighboring  children,  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  on  first  installing  him  into  office,  a  copy  of  Roger  Aschani^n  School- 
master, and  advised  him,  moreover,  to  con  over  that  portion  of  old  Peachem 
which  treats  of  the  dutj  of  masters,  and  which  condemns  the  favorite  method 
of  making  boys  wise  by  flagellation. 

He  exhorted  Slingsby  not  to  break  down  or  depress  the  free  spirit  of  the  boys, 
by  harshness  and  slavish  fear,  but  to  lead  them  freely  and  joyously  on  in  the 
path  of  knowledge,  making  it  pleasant  and  desirable  in  their  eyes.  He  wished 
to  see  the  youth  trained  up  in  the  manners  and  habitudes  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
good  old  times,  and  thus  to  lay  a  foundation  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  favor- 
ite object,  the  revival  of  old  English  customs  and  character.  He  recommended 
that  all  the  ancient  holidays  should  be  observed,  and  the  sports  of  the  boys,  in 
their  hours  of  play,  regulated  according  to  the  standard  authorities  laid  down 
in  Strutt;  a  copy  of  whose  invaluable  work,  decorated  with  plates,  was  de- 
posited in  the  school-house.  Above  all,  he  exhorted  the  pedagogue  to  abstain 
fh>m  the  use  of  birch :  an  instrument  of  instruction  which  the  good  Squire  re- 
gards as  fit  only  for  the  coercion  of  brute  natures,  that  can  not  be  reasoned  with. 

Mr.  Slingsby  has  followed  the  Sqnire^s  instruction  to  the  best  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  ability.  He  never  flogs  the  boys,  because  he  is  too  easy,  good-humored 
a  creature  to  inflict  pain  on  a  worm.  He  is  bountiful  in  holidays,  because  he 
loves  holidays  himself,  and  has  a  sympathy  with  the  urchins*  impatience  of  con- 
finement, firom  having  divers  times  experienced  its  irksomeness  during  the  time' 
that  he  was  seeing  the  world.  As  to  sports  and  pastimes,  the  boys  are  faith- 
fiilly  exercised  in  all  that  are  on  record :  quoits,  races,  prison-bars,  tip-cat,  trap- 
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bsB,  l)«iidj-lMU,  wreitUng,  leapistg^  wd  whtA  not.  The  odI j  miaCbrtoae  is,  thit, 
haying  banished  the  birch,  honest  Slingsbj  has  not  studied  Boger  Ascbara  saS- 
fldentlj  to  find  out  a  snbstitate^  or,  rather,  he  has  not  the  management  in  his 
nature  to  applj  one ;  hia  school,  therefore,  though  one  of  the  happiest,  is  one 
of  the  most  unruly  in  the  oountiy ;  and  never  was  a  pedagogue  more  liked,  or 
less  heeded,  by  his  disciples  than  Slingsby. 

He  has  lately  taken  a  ooacljtttor  worthy  of  himself ;  being  another  stray  sheep 
returned  to  the  Tillage  fold.  This  is  no  other  than  the  son  of  the  musical  tailor, 
who  had  bestowed  some  cost  upon  his  education,  hoping  one  day  to  see  hima^ 
rive  at  the  dignity  of  an  ezdaeman,  or  at  least  of  a  parish  derk.  The  lad  grew 
up,  howeyer,  as  idle  and  musical  as  his  iather ;  and,  being  captivated  by  the 
drum  and  fife  of  a  recruiting  party,  followed  them  off  to  the  army.  He  returned 
not  long  since,  out  of  money,  and  out  at  elbows,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  vilk^. 
He  remained  for  some  time  lounging  about  the  place  in  half  tatteied  soldier's 
dqess,  with  a  foraging  cap  on  one  side  of  his  head,  jerking  stones  across  the 
brook,  or  loitering  about  the  tavern  door,  a  burden  to  his  &ther,  and  reg«krded 
with  great  coldness  by  all  warm  householders. 

Something,  however,  drew  honest  Slingsby  toward  the  youth.  It  might  be 
the  kindness  he  bore  to  his  ikther,  who  is  one  of  the  schoolmaster's  great 
cronies ;  it  might  be  that  secret  sympathy  which  draws  men  of  vagrant  pro- 
pensities toward  each  other ;  for  there  is  something  truly  magnetic  in  the  vaga- 
bond feeling ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  he  himself  had 
come  back  like  this  youngster,  a  wreck  to  his  native  place.  At  any  rate^  what- 
ever the  motive,  Slingsby  drew  toward  the  youth.  They  had  many  conversa- 
tions in  the  village  tap-room  about  foreign  parts^  and  the  various  scenes  and 
places  they  had  witnessed  during  their  wayfaring  about  the  worid.  The  more 
Slingsby  talked  with  him,  the  more  he  found  him  to  his  taste ;  and  findiiig  him 
almost  as  learned  as  himself^  he  forthwith  engaged  him  as  an  assistant,  or  usher 
in  the  schooL 

Under  such  admirable  tuition,  the  school,  as  may  be  supposed,  fiouriahes 
apaoe ;  and  if  the  scholais  do  not  become  versed  in  all  the  holiday  acoompliah- 
ments  of  the  good  old  times,  to  the  Squire's  heart's  content,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  their  teachers.  The  prodigal  son  has  become  almost  as  popular  among 
the  boys  as  the  pedagogue  himself!  His  instructions  are  not  limited  to  ^diool- 
hours ;  and  having  inherited  the  musical  taste  and  talents  of  his  father,  he  has 
bitten  the  whole  school  with  the  mania.  He  is  a  great  hand  at  beating  a  drum, 
which  is  often  heard  rumbling  fiiom  the  rear  of  the  school-house.  He  is  teach- 
ing half  the  boys  of  the  village,  also,  to  play  the  fife,  and  the  pandean  pipes; 
and  they  weary  the  whole  neighborhood  with  their  vague  pipings,  as  they  sit 
perched  on  stiles,  or  loitering  about  the  bam  doors  in  the  evenings.  Among  the 
other  exercises  of  the  school,  also,  he  has  introduced  the  ancient  art  of  archery, 
one  of  the  Squire's  favorite  themes,  with  such  success,  that  the  whipsters  roam 
in  truant  bands  about  the  neighborhood,  practicing  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
upon  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  not  unfrequently 
making  a  Ibray  into  the  Squire's  domains,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  game- 
keepers. In  a  word,  so  completely  are  the  ancient  English  customs  and  habits 
cultivated  at  this  school,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Squire  should  live 
to  see  one  of  his  poetic  visions  realized,  and  a  brood  reared  up,  worthy  success- 
prs  to  Bobin  Hood,  and  his  merry  gang  of  outlaws. 
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In  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Sketch-Book,  printed  in  London  in  1820,  Mr.  Irving  has  introduced 
a  Yankee  schoolmaster  who  could  have  no  existence  outside  of  his 
brain,  and  whose  name,  like  that  of  Dominie  Sampson,  has  got  im- 
bedded in  the  pennanent  literature  of  the  language. 

ICHABOD  CRANB. 

lOHABOD  CaAKB,  who  tarried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  for  the  purpose  pf  instructing 
the  chQdrea  of  the  vicimtj,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut^  a  State  which  supplies 
the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mhid  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth 
yearly  its  legions  of  fh>ntter  woodsmen  and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cogno- 
men of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly 
lank^  with  narrow  shonlders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves^  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  fhune  most 
loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears, 
Iarg«  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  sn^pe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weather- 
eork  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see 
him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging 
and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  &mine 
descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  <me  large  room,  rudely  constructed 
of  logs ;  the-  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy- 
books. It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours  by  a  witlie  twisted  in 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters;  so  that, 
though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrass- 
ment in  getting  out :  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost 
Van  Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot  The  school-hoiuse  stood  in  a 
rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a 
brook  running  close  by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it 
Fh>m  hence  tlie  low  murmur  of  bis  pupils*  voices,  conning  over  their  lesson^ 
might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy  summer^s  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive ;  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of 
menace  or  command ;  or,  perad venture,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as 
he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to 
say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden  maxim, 
'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.* — Icliabod  Crane*s  scholara  certainly  were 
not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagmed,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  those  cruel 
potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than  severity,  taking 
the  burden  off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  tboae  of  the  strong. 
Your  mere  ^^j  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod,  was 
passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflict- 
ing a  double  portion  on  some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  sulked  and  swsUed  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the  birch. 
All  this  he  called  'doing  his  duty*  by  their* parents;  and  he  never  inflk^ted  a 
chasUsement  without  following  it  by  the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the  smart- 
ing urchin,  that '  he  would  remember  it,  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he 
had  to  live.* 
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When  Bchool-houTB  were  oyer,  he  was  even  the  companion  and  playmate  of 
the  larger  boys ;  and  on  holiday  afternoons  would  oonvoy  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  home,  who  hi^pened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good  hoosewiyes  for  mothers, 
noted  for  the  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behooyed  him  to  keep  on 
good  terms- with  his  pupils.  The  reyenue  arising  fW>m  his  school  was  small,  and 
would  haye  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  bun  with  daily  bread,  for  he  was 
a  huge  feeder,  and,  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda ;  but 
to  help  out  bis  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country  custom  in  those  parts, 
boarded  and  Jodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children  be  instructed. 
With  these  he  liyed  successiyely  a  week  at  a  time ;  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the 
neighborhood,  with  all  his  worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  eotten  handkerchieC 

That  afl  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  pursA  of  his  rustic  patrons,  who 
are  apt  to  eonsider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grieyous  burden,  and  schoolmasters 
as  mere  drones,  he  had  yarious  ways  of  rendermg  himself  both  useful  and  agree- 
able. Ho  assisted  the  farmers  occasionally  in  the  lighter  Uibors  of  their  farms ; 
helped  to  make  hay;  mended  the  fences;  took  the  liorses  to  water;  droye  the 
cows  iVom  pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He  laid  aside,  too,  all 
the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little 
empire,  the  school,  and  became  wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found 
iayor  in  the  eyes  of  the  motliers,  by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the 
youngest ;  and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnanimously  the  lamb 
did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rook  a  cradle  with  his  foot 
for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  yocations,  he  was  the  sragrng-master  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  picked  up  many  bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks'  in 
psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  yanity  to  him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his 
station  in  front  of  the  church-gallery,  with  a  band  of  diosen  singers ;  where,  in 
his  own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain 
it  is,  his  yoice  resounded  far  aboye  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  there 
are  peculiar  quayers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and  which  may  eyen  be 
heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sun- 
day morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from  the  nose  of  Ich- 
abod  Crane.  Thus,  by  diyers  little  makeshifts  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is 
commonly  denominated  ^by  hook  and  by  crook,'  the  worthy  pedagogue  got  on 
tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  alt  who  understood  notliing  of  the  labor 
of  head-work,  to  haye  a  wonderfully  easy  life  of  it 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the  female  cirde 
of  a  rural  neighborhood ;  being  considered  a  kind  of  idle,  gentleman-like  per- 
sonage, of  vastly  superior  tastes  and  accomplishments  to'  the  rough  countiy 
swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance, 
therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a  fiirm-house,  and 
the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  peradyenture, 
the  parade  of  a  silyer  teapot.  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly 
liappy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he  would  figure  among 
them  in  the  church-yard,  between  seryices  on  Sundays  t  gathering  grapes  for 
them  from  the  wild  yines  that  oyerrun  the  surrounding  trees ;  reciting  for  their 
amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones ;  or  pauntering,  with  a  whole 
beyy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill-pond ;  while  the  more  bash- 
ful country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly  back,  enyying  his  superior  elegance  and 
address. 
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CnARACTBR  OF  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    Who  ia  he 
That  everj  Man  In  anus  sfaoold  wish  to  be  7 

It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

Upon  ttie  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought: 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  ligtit 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bnght: 

Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  4o  learn; 

Abides  bj  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there^ 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  i 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature*s  highest  dower; 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 

By  objects,  whkih  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worst  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  beet 

Dotli  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows : 

— ^Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must  fiill, 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife. 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
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« 
A  ooDstant  infloetioe,  a  peculiar  graoe; 

But  wbo,  if  be  be  called  upon  to  fiioe 

Borne  awftJ  momeDt  to  whicb  heaToii  has  joiaed 

Great  iasoesy  good  or  bad  for  humaa  kind, 

Is  b^>pj  as  a  Lover;  and^attired 

With  sudden  brightness^  like  a  Man  inspired; 

And,  through  the  beat  of  conflict^  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  be  Ibiesaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  suoceed. 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need: 

— ^He  who  though  thus  end«ed  as  with  a  ms9 

And  faooltj  for  storm  and  twbulenes^ 

Is  yet  a  Seal  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  sosnss; 

Swe^t  images  I  whicb,  wheresoever  he  bs^ 

Are  at  bis  heart;  and  sudi  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approTs; 

Moie  brare  for  this,  that  be  hath  mui^  to  1ot«:-— 

.    Th,  ikaaUj,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 

Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation^s  ejre^ 

Or  left  unthongbt  of  in  obecuritj, — 

Who^  wilh  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Proqwroqs  or  adrerse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Playa^  in  the  manj^^ames  of  life,  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won: 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismaj, 

Nor  thoi:^ht  of  tender  happiness  betraj ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fesl^ 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last^ 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpaat: 

Who^  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  iame^ 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name^ 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  csuse ; 

And,  while  the  martal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven^s  applause : 

This  is  tbe  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 

Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  vrish  to  beu 

osB  TO  rmr. 

Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 
0  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
'    When  empty  terrors  overawe; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  ft«e; 
And  calmest  the  weaiy  strife  of  fivil  humanify. 
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There  are  leho  ask  not  if  thine  eje 

Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 

Where  no  miagiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  senae  of  youth : 

Glad  hearts  1  without  reproach  or  hiot; 

Who  do  thy  woric,  and  know  it  not: 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  laatl 

But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand  ftsti 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  ia  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  find  that  other  strength  acooniing  to  then:  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 

No  sport  of  evexy  random  gust, 

Yet  being  of  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heaM 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  stricitlyf  If  I  mi^. 

Tlirottgh  no  disturbance  of  my  sool. 

Or  strong  oompunctk»n  is  me  wvoughti 

I  supplicate  for  thy  oontiol; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 

lie  thus  unchartered  freedom  tires; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chanoe-deslres: 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name^ 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stem  Lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead^s  most  benignant  grace; 

Xor  know  vre  any  thing  so  fiur 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  fiice: 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds; 

And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  Heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fVesh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power, 

I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidence  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  endl 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live  I 
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uan'b  eqvautt  in  mental  and  moral  ENDOWMra!n& 

Alas  1  what  diffen  more  than  man  from  man  I 
And  whence  that  difference  ?    Whence  but  from  faimael^ 
.For  see  the  univenal  ra^e  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  I     The  sun  is  fixed, 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  faea7en, 
I  ixed  within  reach  of  every  human  eye; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  freab  delight 
Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense 
Even  as  the  object  is  sublime  or  fiufi 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  vail ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutaiy,  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all; 
Reason, — ^and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will, 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 
Strange,  then,  nor  lets  than  monstrous  might  be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  minda — Believe  it  not. 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft; — ^like  stars; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man — ^liko  flowecs.  •"  '' 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule,  ' 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  acting,  and  pure  thoughts — 
No  mystery  is  here;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He  whose  soul 
•   Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown, 
And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man.  Excursion,  Book  ix. 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION — A  STATE  DUTY. 

O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  Imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey; 
Binding  herself  by  Statute  to  secure 
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For  all  the  cbildFen  whom  her  toil  maintaint 

The  rudiments  of  Letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 

Both  understood,  and  practiced,— -so  that  none^ 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

By  timely  culture  unsustained ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools; 

A,  savage  Horde  among  the  dvilized, 

A  servile  Baud  among  the  lordly  free  t 

This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  Babe  proclaims 

To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will, 

For  the  protection  of  his  innocence; 

And  the  rude  Boy,  who,  having  overpast 

The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 

Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow, 

And.lifls  his  willful  hand  on  mischief  bent^ 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced,         • 

This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed 

To  eyes  and  ears  of  Parents  who  themselves 

Did,  in  th^  time  of  their  necessity, 

Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear ; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  Mother's  hearty 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 

The  unquestionable  good,  which  England,  safb 

From  interference  of  external  force, 

May  gprant  at  leisure;  without  risk  incurred 

That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 

Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — Whence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus  duties  rising  out  of  good  possessed, 

And  prudent  caution  needftil  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained. 

From  culture,  unexclusively  bestowed 

Expect  those  mighty  issues :  from  the  pains 

And  faithAil  care  of  unambitious  schools. 

Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear. 

Thenoe  look  for  these  magnificent  results.       Excursion,  Book  x 
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The  Bod  in  EngUeh  LUeraJture, 

The  Rod  enjoys  a  bad  pre-eminence  among  inatnimento  of  torture  as  the 
aonroe  and  subject  of  poetic  inspiration.  Almost  every  English  writer  of  note, 
who  has  treated  of  discipline,  has  introduced  it '  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale;*  and  it  is  the  special  subject  of  many  poems  and  a  formidable  number  of 
epigrams. 

George  Coleman  the  younger,  taking  for  his  motto  a  line  from  an  old  ballad, 

llie  schoolmaater's  Joy  Is  to  ^og^ 

goes  on  to  indite  an  elaborate  defense  of  this  symbol  and  instrument  of  au- 
thority under  the  title  of  the  Rodiad.  Fu"  from  participating  in  tlie '  sentimental 
twaddle '  of  schools  without  birch,  and  government  by  moral  force,  his  hero 
exclaims : — 

I  am  a  schoolmaster  of  tiie  good  old  school, 

One  to  whose  ears  no  sound  such  mnsio  seems, 

As  when  a  bold  big  boy  for  mercy  screams. 

Francis  Newbury,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  the  publisher 
of  many  books  for  children,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Uie  Terrors  of  fht 
Rod.  And  terrible  is  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  'praying  for  forgiyenesa^'and 
yet  'acrose  a  chair,'  receiving  the  'rod's  reiterations*  with  the  insulting  de- 
precation : 

These  stripes  I  am  soify  to  impart, 

But  'tis  for  your  own  good  yon  smart 

The  Irish  Schoolmaster^  as  sketched  by  Hood  after  the  manner  of  Shenstone^ 
BngUah  Schooh/Mress,  was 

Severe  by  rule,  and  not  by  nature  mild, 
He  never  spoils  the  child  and  spares  the  rod. 
But  spoils  tlie  rod  and  never  spares  the  child, 
And  soe  with  holy  rule  deems  he  is  reconciled. 

Samuel  Butler,  who  is  the  author  of  the  line  which  expresses  the  'wisdom  of 
Solomon '  in  the  concise  formula, 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child, 
has  also  given  the  phOosophy  of  the  practice  in  the  following  words  of  Hudibns: 

Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess, 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown. 

Byron  urges  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rod  on  schoolmasters  generally — 

Oh,  ye  I  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 

I  pray  ye,  flog  them  upon  all  occasions ; 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain. 

And  in  this  flippant  way  the  most  outrageous  abuse  of  parental  authority 
on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  and  '  school-mams  *  has  been  justified  and  en- 
couraged. 
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(2.)    '•AndaUmmghidoihriteahvchmtree.'* 

The  birch  hu  attained  a  place  in  English  life  and  literature  hardly  surpassed  by 
any  other  tree.  It  figures  in  name  and  in  fact — ^in  prose  and  verse — in  matters  sacred 
and  profane.  Our  readers,  many  of  whom,  must  have  a  traditional  reverence  for  this 
emblem  of  magisterial  authority  in  the  school-room,  may  be  pleased  with  a  few  of  the 
many  references  to  its  manifold  uses  and  virtues  as  described  by  the  classic  authors  of 
our  language,  as  well  ss  with  specimens  of  the  wit  and  poetry  which  it  has  inspired. 

It  had  place  in  the  popular  festivities  of  May-day,  and  of  Mid-Summer's  Eve,  and 
Christmss.  Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary  defines  Bedwen,  a  birch  tree,  by  **  a  May-pole, 
because  it  is  always  made  of  birch."  Stowe,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  tells  us 
*'  that  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  gr^m 
birehf  long  fennel,  dec.,  garnished  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  also  lamps  of 
glass  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night."  Coles,  in  his  *'  Adam  in  Eden,"  says — '*  I 
remember  once  ss  1  rid  through  little  Brickhill  in  Buckinghamshire,  every  sign-post  in 
the  towne  almost,  was  bedecked  with  green  birch,"  on  Mid-Summer  Eve.  Coles 
quaintly  observes  among  the  civil  uses  of  the  birch  tree,  **tbe  punishment  of  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  bsth  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  make  peaet.**  In  some  sections,  on  Christmss 
Eve,  a  nicely  bound  bundle  of  birchen  twigs  with  one  end  immeraed  in  cake  or  frosted 
sugsr,  wss  placed  in  the  stockings  of  naughty  boys. 

In  **  Whimsies,"  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  (1631,)  mention  is  made  of  the  bireh- 
poU,  as  having  been  set  up  befora  ale-houses  for  a  sign,— as  a  buak  of  some  kind  was 
foimerly  hung  over  the  door  of  wine-shops, — whence  came  the  proverb,  *'good  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

Pope  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  with 

"  His  beaver'd  brow  a  UrcJun  garland  bears." 

Roger  Ascham,  in  his  "  Tozophilus  :  or  Scbole  of  Shootings,"  enumerates  it  among 
"the  kinde  of  wood,  whereof  the  shaft  is  made" — "being  both  strong  enough  to 
stand  in  a  bowe,  and  light  enough  to  fly  far."  Of  its  use  in  areheiy,  Spencer,  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  speaks  of  "  the  birch  for  shafts"  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  his 
chsractera. 

Shakspeare  has  not  forgot  its  disciplinary  use,  (m  MBomnJor  MtaMure,  Ad  L,  Sen,  2d.) 

••  Now  ss  fond  fathers. 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigt  of  Uncft, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  childrens*  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use :  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  used." 

The  scholastic  uses  of  the  birch  have  been  celebrated  not  only  in  occasional  stansas, 
but  constitute  the  inspiration  and  burden  of  poems  devoted  exclusively  to  its  praise. 

Rev.  Henry  Layng,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1754,  Oxford,  a 
poem  entitled  "  Th$  Rod,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  4to,  46  pages."  It  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  three  pages,  deprecating  the  imputation  of  any  personal  allusions  or  designs 
to  encourage  school  retiellions.  It  has  also  a  frontispiece,  representing  two  youths,  one 
standing,  the  other  sitting  on  a  form,  and  before  them  the  figure  of  an  ass,  erect  on  bis 
hind  legs,  clothed  in  a  pallium  (the  dress  of  a  Doctor  at  Oxford.)  A  birch,  doctorial 
hat,  and  books,  lettered  Priacian  and  Lycopbron,  form  the  base ;  and  on  the  ribbon 
above  is  the  legend,  "An  ass  in  the  Greek  pallium  teaching." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  poem,  being  a  description 
of  the  bireh  tree. 

"  A  tree  there  is,  such  was  Apollo's  will. 
That  grows  uncultured  on  the  Muses'  Hill, 
Its  type  in  Heav'n  the  blest  Immortals  know, 
There  caird  the  tree  of  Science,  Birch  below« 
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Th^e  charactera  observM  thy  guide  shall  be, 
Unerring  guide  to  the  mysterioas  tree. 
Smooth  like  its  kindred  Poplar,  to  the  skies 
The  trunk  ascends  and  quivering  branches  rise; 
By  teeming  seeds  it  propagates  its  kind, 
And  with  the  year  renewed  it  casts  the  rind  ; 
Piere*d  by  the  matron's  hand,  her  bowl  it  fills, 
Scarce  yielding  to  the  vine's  nectareous  rills. 
Of  this  select  fiill  in  the  Moon's  eclipse, 
Of  equal  sise  thrice  three  coeval  slips, 
Around  the  Osier's  flexile  band  entwine, 
And  all  their  force  in  strictest  union  join. 
Each  Muse  shall  o'er  her  favorite  twig  preside, 
Sacred  to  PhoBbus,  let  their  band  be  tied ; 
With  this  when  sloth  and  negligence  provoke. 
Thrice  let  thy  vengeful  «nn  impress  the  stroke. 
Then  shalt  thou  hear  loud  clampn  read  the  breast. 
Attentive  hear,  and  let  the  sound  be  blest ; 
So  when  the  priestess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 
RoaPd  loud,  the  listening  votary  hail'd  the  sign." 

We  find  in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — from  which  the  above  notice  and  eztn^ 
IS  taken,  the  foUowiiig  lines. 

THE  BIBCB  :  ▲  POEM. 

Written  by  a  Youth  of  thirtmn. 

Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  and  the  pride  of  the  grove, 

The  emb>.em  of  power  and  the  fav'rite  of  Jove  ;  « 

Though  Pho»btts  his  temples  with  Xonref  has  bound. 

And  with  chaplrts  of  Poplmr  Alcides  is  crown'd ; 

Though  Pallas  the  OUtre  has  graced  with  her  choice, 

And  old  mother  Cybel  in  Pinn  jsay  rejoice. 

Yet  the  Muses  declare,  after  <liligent  search. 

That  -no  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with  the  BtrdL 

The  Birch,  thev  affirm,  is  the  true  tree  of  knowledge. 
Revered  at  each  school  and  remember'd  at  college. 
Though  Virgil's  famed  tree  might  produce,  as  its  fruit, 
A  crop  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  on  each  shoot. 
Yet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  tlie  top  of  each  switch, 
Bears  the  essence  of  grammar  and  eight  parts  of  speech. 
"Hongst  the  leaves  are  conceal'd  more  than  mem*ry  can  mention. 
An  cases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  declension. 

Nine  branches,  when  cxopp'd  by  the  handa  of  the  Nine, 
And  duly  arranged  in  a  parallel  line, 
Tied  op  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string 
And  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon  spring, 
Form  a  sceptre  composed  for  a  pedagogue^s  hand. 
Like  the  Fasces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
The  soeptre  thus  finish'd,  like  Moses's  rod, 
From  flints  could  draw  tears,  and  give  life  to  a  clod.  « 

Should  darkness  Egyptian,  or  ignorance,  spread 
'Their  clouds  o'er  the  mind,  or  envelop  the  head, 
The  rod,  thrice  applied,  pots  the  darkness  to  flight. 
Disperses  the  clouds,  and  restores  us  to  light 
Like  the  Virga  Divina,  twill  find  out  the  vein 
Where  lurks  the  rich  metd,  the  oie  of  the 
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Shonld  Genius  a  captive  in  sloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  witchcraft  of  Pleasure  prevail  o*er  the  mind* 
This  magical  waud  but  apply — with  a  stroke, 
The  spell  is  dissolved,  the  enchantment  is  broke. 
Like  Hermes*  caduceus,  these  switches  inspire 
Rhetorical  thunder,  poetical  fire : 
And  if  Morpheus  our  temple  in  Lethe  should  steep, 
Their  touch  will  untie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conviction— of  Logic  the  gloiy. 
When  applied  with  precision  a  potfoton. 
IVe  known  a  short  lecture  most  strangely  prevail. 
When  duly  oonvey'd  to  the  head  through  the  tail ; 
Like  an  electrical  shock,  in  an  instant  'tis  spread, 
And  flies  with  a  jerk  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 
•      Promotes  circulation,  and  thrills  through  each  vein 
The  faculties  quickens,  and  purges  the  brain. 

By  sympathy  thus,  %d  consent  of  the  parts, 
We  are  taught,  fundamaUaUy  classics  and  arts. 

The  Birch,  a  priori,  applied  to  the  palm. 
Can  settle  disputes  and  a  passion  becalm. 
Whatever  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood. 
The  birch  can  correct  them,  like  guaiacum  wood : 
It  sweetens  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  humors. 
Bad  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumor*. 
When  applied  to  the  hand  it  can  cure  with  a  switch, 
Like  the  salve  of  old  Molyneuz,  used  in  the  itch 
As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  turn  men, 
So  the  twigs  of  the  Birch  can  unbrute  them  again. 
Like  the  wand  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch  of  pure  gold, 
These  sprays  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold — 
The  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  abound, 
Those  sweets  that  still  flourish  on  classical  ground. 
Prometheus's  rod,  which,  mythologists  say. 
Fetched  fire  from  the  sun  to  give  life  to  his  play. 
Was  a  rod  well  applied  his  men  to  inspire 
With  a  taste  for  the  aru,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 

This  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  one  reflection, 
That  the  aru  with  each  other  maintain  a  connection. 
Another  good  moral  this  bundle  of  switches 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches ; 
Of  peace  and  good  fellowship  these  are  a  token. 
For  the  twigs,  well  united,  can  scarcely  be  broken. 

Then,  if  such  are  its  virtues,  well  bow  to  the  tree, 
And  THE  BiBCH,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be.** 

This  poem  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Head-master  of  Clitheroe 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  in  1784,  and  first  published  in  Adam*a  TViwUy  CowrmUp 
July  25,  1780.    See  Nola  and  QiuriM,  Vol.  x.  p.  432. 

Hood,  in  his  whimsical  and  comic  stansas  indulges  in  frequent  allusions  to  the 
school  where  he  "  was  bireked/*  and  contrives  to  extract  some  sweet  oat  of  the  bittor 
discipline  of  his  school  dajrs : 

**  Ay,  though  the  very  birch*s  smart  . 

Should  mark  those  hours  again  ; 
rd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 
Some  tugar  in  the  oans.** 
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(3.)    "  Their  books  of  atature  trnaU  ihty  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  peUudd  horn  oeewred  an. 
To  »ave/nmjlnger»  vMt  the  letlert  fair." 

k  Hornbook  wa»  the  earliest  fonn  of  the  Primer — or  fint  book  to  teach  chiUiea 
po  read — being  a  card  or  table,  set  in  a  frame,  on  which  the  letters  were  inscribed,  and 
coTered  with  a  thin  plate  of  horn  to  prevent  the  paper  being  soiled,  and  thumbed  to 
pieces  1^  rough  and  frequent  use. 

A  writer  in  **  Notes  and  Queriee"  Vol.  Ul.  p.  151,  describes  a  Hornbook  in  the  Briti^ 
Museum,  ss  follows :  **  It  contains  on  one  side  the  *OId  Roglish  Alphabet ' — the  capi- 
tals in  two  lines,  the  small  letters  in  one.  The  fourth  line  contains  the  vowels  twice 
repeated,  (perhaps  to  deuUy  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  learning  them.) 
Next  follow  in  two  columns,  our  ancient  companions,  'ab,  eb,  ib,*  die,  and  *ba,be, 
hi,'  dec.  After  the  formula  of  exorcism  comes  the  *  Lord's  Prayer,'  (which  is  given 
somewhat  differently  to  our  present  version,)  winding  up  with  *  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vL  vii 
viii  ix.  X.'    On  the  other  side  is  the  following  whimsical  piece  of  composition :-~ 

**  What  more  could  be  vnehed  fort  even  by  a  literary  goumuind  under  the  Tudor»f  tftm  lo 
be  able  to  Read  and  Spell ;  To  repeat  that  holy  cham,  before  wAtdk  fied  all  ttnholy  GhoetSt 
OoUine,  or  even  theold  Oentleman  himedfto  the  very  bottomofthe  Red  Sea^  and  to  eaythat 
immortal  prayer,  vdUch  eeeuree  heaven  to  all  who  exanimo  uee  it,  and  thoee  tnathematieai 
powere,  by  knowing  vnitStfrom  wftticA  *pnng  eountUee  myriade,** ' 

Shakspeare,  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  introduces  the  schoolmsster,  (Holofemes,) 
ss  being  "  lettered  "  because  *'  he  teaches  boys  the  hornbook.** 

It  appears  from  astansaof  Prior,  that  children  were  sometimes  ser?ed  with  a  hoia- 
booh,  far  more  palatable  and  easily  digested  than  that  described  by  Sbeastone. 

To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hondfook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  Education  to  recommend  the 
abandonment  of  hornbooks,  or  any  arrangement  of  tlie  letters  in  horiiontal  or  peipen- 
dicular  columns,  ss  in  the  old  fashioned  Priroeis,to  be  learned  bfy  the  direst  repetitions 
at  school,  for  some  game,  in  which  the  letters  should  be  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  dice, 
or  on  blocks,  and  that  the  shape  and  name  of  each  should  be  acquired  by  familiarity  at 
home. 

(4.)    **  To  loose  the  brogues,**  dec. 

The  word  brogue  is  used  in  Scotland  to  mean  a  coarse  kind  of  shoe,  stitched  together 

by  thongs  of  leather.    Shenstone  adopts  some  provincial  use  of  the  word  for  breeekes. 

But  be  the  origin  of  the  word  what  it  may,  the  schoolmistress  was  not  the  first  or  lut 

to  act  on  the  maxim — 

**  Spare  the  rod  and  epoa  the  ekUd," 

Samuel  Butler  who  is  the  author  of  this  line  makes  the  hero  of  his  satirics* 

poem  say — 

*  Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess. 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown." 

HyroB,  in  a  satirical  sunsa  urges  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rad. 

**  Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain." 
No.  9.  [Vol.  ID,  No.  21—30. 
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Hie  ancient  /Vtmer  was  something  yeiy  different  from  the  school-books  to 
which  we  ordinarily  give  the  name.  For  in  damee'  schools  of  which  Chaucer 
speaks,  children  were  provided  with  few  literary  luxuries,  and  had  to  learn 
their  letters  off  a  scrap  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  cases 
oovered  with  a  thin,  transparent  sheet  of  horn  to  protect  the  precious  manu- 
uscript.  Hence  the  term  '  hornbook '  applied  to  the  elementary  books  of  chil- 
dren. Prefixed  to  the  alphabet,  of  course,  was  the  Holy  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  the  popular  mind,  that 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  preeent  ceutury,  alphabets  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  ancient  heiiding,  and  derived  fhom  this  circumstance  their  customary 
appellation  of  '  the  Christcross  row,'  a  term  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
find  a  place  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Medisval  Primer  is,  however,  best  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  century  itself.  The  following  lan- 
guage occurs  in  the  introduotion  to  a  MS.  poem  of  300  fines,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  each  portion  of  which  begins  with  a  wpsrale  letter. 


Id  dImm  m  HMO  OMiy  m 
When  a  ehild*  to  lebole  •h«l  Mtto  btt 
A  Bok  !•  bjin  jbroof ht, 
Naylyd  00  a  bord  of  tre. 
That  oMn  eal  an  A,  B,  C, 
Wrottffat  b  OD  the  bok  wHhoot. 
V  }Mr^fl^  ffvto  aad  aloiila, 
Royal  in  raaa  rad. 


That  ifl  Mt.  wtthooten  doult, 

In  token  or  Obriftet  ded. 

Red  lettar  in  paiebyinyn. 

If ak^  a  ehflda  good  and  ^n 

Lettan  to  lake  and  lae. 

Br  thia  bok  nMo  may  derrna, 

That  Chrate*!  body  waa  rail  of  pyna, 

That  dyed  on  wod  tree. 

Alter  the  difficulties  of  the  primer  had  been  overcome,  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  was  taught  to  the  children,  as  in  Saxon  times^  through  the 
vehicle  of  verse.  For  instance^  we  find  a  versified  geography,  of  the  fimr- 
teenth  century,  of  which  the  two  following  verses  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 
though  the  second  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  mediseval  geographers: 

This  world  n  delyd  (divided),  al  on  thn^ 
Asia,  AffHka,  and  BiMo-fia. 
Will  ye  BOW  befa  of  A'Ci-a, 
How  'moay  louden  tbar  iano  bet 

The  lond  of  Maeedoole, 
Egypte  the  letse  and  Ethiope, 
Srria,  and  the  land  of  Judia, 
Tk$90  hmaUim  Atuu 

The  following  grammar  rules  belong  to  the  fifteenth  oentaxy:— 

Mi  Mb  obvld.  I  kowmel  tha 
To  form  thi  vi  tent,  thou  avite  tbe^ 
And  hare  mind  of  tbi  oleneooae 
Both  of  BOone  and  proaonn, 

And  ilk  eate  in  plaiele 
How  thoa  lal  end,  aviie  the  well ; 
And  the  partieipyli  forget  thou  not. 
And  the  eoropariMm  be  in  thi  thoa|ht. 
The  ahlative  ohm  be  in  thi  m'nile. 
That  he  be  laved  in  bye  kind,  Ite. 

There  is  something  in  the  last  fragment  very  sujirgestive  of  the  rod.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  grammarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  solemn 
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counsel,  he  had  failed  to  have  the  ablative  case  in  hia  mind,  we  dare  not  con- 
jecture. Our  fore&there  had  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoiling  the  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  observer  of  children  in  general: 

To  thir  picyntM  mak  no  giele  credence, 
A  rodd  reuirmeth  thir  insoleaee ; 
In  Uiir  eurnce  no  aiifer  doth  abyde, 
Who  ■peratn  Che  nidd  all  Tiitue  teite  a«yde 

Yet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 

children  appeared  to  have  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  mixture  of  &- 

miliaritj  and  reverence.    And  it  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  same  collection 

of  school  fragments,  a  little  distitch  which  speaks  of  peace-making: 

Wrath  of  ebildm  eon  be  over  fro-i, 
With  an  apple  paitiet  be  made  at  one. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboys  of  the  fourteenth  centorf 
were  much  what  they  are  in  the  nineteenth,  and  fully  possessed  of  that  love  of 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  'Pathvray  to  Knowledge,'  printed  in  London  in  1696,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing verses^  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  from  the  Dutch  of  *  the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant's  booke,  after  the  Italian  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor:' 

Thirty  day*  hath  Septemher,  ApriU,  June  and  November, 
Febnarie  eight  and  twentie  alone,  all  the  rest  thirtie  and  one. 

Lnoke  how  many  penee  each  day  thoa  ehalt  faine, 
Joit  io  many  pound*,  halfe  poundi  and  froatet : 
With  ae  many  pence  in  a  yenre  oeitaine, 
Thoa  gettaat  and  tafceit,  at  each  wne  man  notee. 

Looke  how  nuiny  fiirtbinge  In  a  week  doe  amoant 
In  the  yeare  like  Bhillinfi,  and  penee  thou  ehiit  coant. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Button's  Course  quotes  the  following  fh>m  a  manu- 
script of  the  date  of  1670 : 

MnltipUeatinn  i«  mie  Tezatfon, 

And  Divitimi  it  quite  a*  bad. 

The  Golden  Rule  it  mie  Mnmblinf  itule, 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad. 

In  1600,  Thomas  Hylles  published  'The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  both 
in  integrals  and  fractions,'  to  which  is  added  Musa  Mercaiorunij  which  gives  the 
fi)Uowing  rule  for  *  the  partition  of  a  shilling  into  its  aliquot  parts.' 

A  fiirthini;  fint  findee  ftirtie  eifiht 
An  halfbpeny  ho|iee  fbr  twentie  foore 
f  Three  farthioKteeeketont  16  firaight 

A  peny  pub  a  dmen  lower. 
Dieke  dandiprart  drawe  8  out  deade 
Twupenee  toi»k  6  and  went  hi*  way 
Tom  trip  and  foe  with  4  it  fled 
But  fwidman  grote  on  3  duCh  stay 

A  tetteme  only  9  doth  take 

Moe  parti  a  thilltng  can  not  naake. 

lincholas  Hunt,  in  'The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Refined,'  printed  ia  163a« 
gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nines  as  follows: 

Adde  thou  nprirht,  reiervinf  everv  tenne, 
And  write  tlw  dichitt  dowe  all  with  thy  pen, 

The  proof*  (for  troth  I  lay), 

It  tocntl  nine  away. 
For  the  i>arf  icular  tammee  and  teverall 
Befect  the  nine* ;  likewite  from  the  tntall 
When  fiirtiret  like  In  both  choooe  to  remaine 
Pubtrnct  the  letter  from  the  prent,  nuthinf  the  rait, 
Or  ten  to  borrow,  you  are  ever  prett. 
To  pny  what  borrowed  wai  thiuke  it  no  peine, 
But  honesty  redounding  to  your  gaine. 
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Chaaeer  hae  something  to  say  oa  thia  bead,  bat  Ljdgate*8  ooBfeaaiooa  are 
ezceedinglj  pitiAil: 

Ran  Into  gardeni,  apple*  there  I  etol. 
To  fadre  frutys  iparjd  keg(  oor  wall, 
To  pkikbegmpjfl  in  other  mennja  Tjnaiy 
Wae  more  ready  than  for  to  e^yne  matyneiy 
Bediera  ebir  ■loooey  (eherry  elooei)  ftt  to  tel, 
Tbanfon  to  efaireha  or  beer  the  aaeiy  bello. 

I  must,  however,  add  a  few  scbool  pictarea  of  a  grayer  and  sweeter  charac- 
ter. Chaucer,  wiio  painted  English  society  as  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
has  not  forgotten  to  describe  the  village  school  where  'an  hepe  of  children 
comen  of  Christien  blood,*  acquired  as  much  leamifag  as  was  suited  to  their  age. 

That  ie  to  ny  to  •Ingen  and  to  rede, 
Aa  «mal  children  do  in  thir  cbiUhede. 

And  among  these  children,  he  describes  *  a  widewe*s  lytel  sone,*  whom  his 
piou^  mother  had  taught  whenever  he  saw  an  image  of  Christ's  mother,  to 
kneel  down  and  say  an  Aye  Maria ;  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  how 

Thh  lytel  ehilde,  hi*  litel  boke  leminf, 

Aa  he  rnte  hi  the  aeole  at  bit  primere. 
Be  Alna  RedemptnrM  berde  linf , 

Af  ehildren  lerned  the  Antiphonere ; 
And  at  he  deiat,  he  drew  blm  nere  and  nere 
And  herkeoed  ay  the  wordes,  and  eke  the  note 
Til  he  the  fim  verN  conlde  al  by  rote. 

He  was  too  young,  however,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  though, 
be  it  observed  his  elder  schoolfellows  were  more  erudite  than  himself: 

Nooght  wi«t  he  what  thit  L'ltin  wastoaay, 

For  be  to  yonf  and  tender  was  of  afe, 
Bat  on  a  day  hit  felow  gaa  to  pray, 

To  expounden  him  thb  eung  in  hia  lanfife, 
Or  tell  him  why  tbiseoof  wae  in  oiage. 

When  '  his  felow  which  elder  was  than  he,*  expounded  the  sense  of  the 
words,  and  made  him  understand  that  it  was  sung  in  reverence  of  Christ*s 
mother,  the  little  fellow  makes  known  his  resolve  to  do  his  diligence  to  con  it 
all  by  Christmas,  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  But  I  need  not  continue  the  well- 
known  story.  Ere  Christmas  came,  the  widow^s  son  was  carried  to  hia  grave, 
and  his  grammar,  the  badge  of  his  scholar^s  profession,  lay  on  tbe  bier  at  his 
bead. 

The  first  author  who  wrote  an  Arithmetic  in  English  was  Robert  Rocorde, 
who,  in  1643,  published  *  Tfie  Orounde  of  Arts:  Teaching  the  worke  and  prac- 
tise of  Arithmetike,  both  in  whole  numbrps  and  fractions,  after  a  more  easyer 
and  exacter  sorts  than  any  like  hath  hitherto  been  sette  fortba'    London:  J.  D. 

All  ynuth  and  Ehle  that  reaione  Lore 

Within  your  breaale  will  plant  to  trade, 
Of  nnmberi  might  the  eiidlea  rtore 

Fynt  understand,  than  faitber  wade. 

Becorde  published  in  1657 :  'The  Whetstone  of  Witte,  which  is  the  seconds 
parte  of  Arithmetike :  contalnyng  the  extraction  of  Rootes :  the  Cossike  prao- 
tiste  with  the  rule  of  Equation:  and  the  workes  of  Surde  Numbers.'  The 
coHsie  (from  coso— thing)  art,  the  old  name  of  Algebra,  gave  to  this  treatise  (the 
first  English  work  on  Algebra)  its  punning  title-— cm  ingenll 


TOK  BOXNBOOK. 


Cotgrmvahu,  "La  Croix  dt  par  Diea,  the  ChriW'a-a-oMO  rowe,  or  horttbetkt. 
trtwrein  •  (AUd  lewnw  It; "  ttnd  Floric^  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  "Omtirvpla,  &  duldw 
Iwrae-bo^e  hanging  at  his  girdle." 


In  the  ooUection  of  Sir  Thomas  I%Ulipp&  at  MiddleluU,  are  two  genaiDt 

Sombooka  of  the  re%aB  of  Ohnrlea  I.  and  IL  Looks,  in  bia  "Thmighlxm 
Edaealion,"  q>eaka  of  the  "ordinary  road  of  the  HorabiX)k  and  Priioer,"  aud 
directs  that  ''the  Lord's  Pr^«r,  the  Cmed,  and  the  Tea  Commandments  be 
should  loam  Yij  hear^  not  bf  reading  them  himaelT  in  his  Primor,  bat  \>j  soiDe- 
body's  repeating  them  beftm  he  on  read." 

Shonstono,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-sdiool.  iieBr  Halesowen,  is 
Shropehire,  in  hia  dellghtAilty  quaint  poem  of  the  Sduximiatnu,  coaunemoratiiiif 
hia  venerable  preceptrew,  thus  reoordg  the  use  of  the  Hornbook ; — 

"Lo;  DOW  with  itate  sha  ntteiB  her  command ; 

EftftOons  the  nri^ins  to  their  tankii  repair; 

Their  books  of  atstTire  small  they  take  in  hand, 

Thleh  with  petluoid  horn  sacnred  ue 

To  save  from  Anger  wet  the  letters  ftir." 
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ORBIB  SENSUAUUH  PIOTU&* 

The  most  remarkable  school  book  of  the  seveDteenth  oentary,  both  for  its 
immediate  and  widespread  popuhurity,  and  for  the  revolution  which  it  wrought 
in  scholastic  methods,  and  particularly  in  elementary  teachmg,  not  only  in  Grer^ 
many  where  it  was  first  published,  but  of  England  and  other  countries,  was  the 
JoMOM  Reserata  of  Gomenius,  first  published  in  1631,  and  the  Orbis  IHdustt 
which  in  its  plan  and  text  is  the  same  as  the  former,  with  pictorial  iUustrHtionsi 
The  Jauna  ReseraCa  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Jauna  Linguarum  [in 
Latin  and  Spanish)  of  W.  fiateus,  an  Irish  Theatin  at  Salamanca^  who  adopted 
the  idea  from  Ludovtcus  Vives,  the  eminent  Spanish  educator  who  was  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus  and  for  a  time  (1619)  a  resident  in  £ng« 
land.  This  Jauna  was  published  in  Enghud  in  1615,  with  the  Spanish  turned 
into  English ;  and  in  the  year  following,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  Jauna  Reserata  was  more  carefXiUy  prepared  on  the  same  general  plan 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  only  words  which  represented  real 
objects,  which  the  pupil,  even  the  youngest,  could  understand  flx>m  actual  per- 
ception of  the  objects ;  and  the  special  object  of  the  Orbis  SerMuaUwn  PictuSf 
first  published  by  Gomenius  in  1657,  was,  by  means  of  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  words  of  each  lesson,  *  to  bring  the  chief  things  in  the  world,  and  of  men^s 
actions  in  their  way  of  living,  directly  into  the  domain  of  the  perceptive  &cul- 
ties ' — '  a  little  Encyclopedia  of  things  subject  to  the  senses.*  This  book  was 
reproduced  in  London  in  1658,  with  a  toanslation  by  Charles  Hoole,  who  follows 
the  original  Pre&ce  of  Gomenius,  with  an  *  Epistle  to  all  judicious  and  industri* 

*  Pur  a  fail  «ce<)uii»  of  the  School  Books  of  John  Amoc  CooMnim,  we  Barnani*f  jf««rtea» 

Joamal  of  Edutation,  and  EducaUcmal  Rtformera  a$id  TueksrB-^Otrmam,  (act.  of  1675).  S57-W8. 

A  reftirmation  of  Sehoolei,  dmigoti  in  two  axeeUent  TrentiMi :  Tha  flm  whereof  Bumnmrily 
theweth,  the  (preat  naeeMttv  of  a  generall  Rafurniatioa  of  common  Learning.  What  fniandt  of 
hope  there  are  f  »r  auch  a  Reformation.  Huw  it  may  be  broaj|4it  ta  paaia  The  leoend  antwara 
eertnine  objectiunt  ordinarily  made  ngainat  such  uodertakinp,  and  detcribee  the  aeverall  Parte 
and  Tltlai  f»f  Workea  which  are  shortly  tu  follow.  Written  many  yearee  agoe  in  Latino  by  that 
Reverend.  Gddly.  Ijearied.  and  famous  Divine,  Mr.  John  Amos  CTomenios  [Komensky]«  one  of 
the  Senioun  of  the  exiled  Cbarek  of  Mornvia.  And  now  upon  the  request  of  manjf  translated 
into  Enf  lish,  and  published  by  Samuel  Harthb,  for  the  irenernll  good  of  thit  Nation.  4tu.— ■ 
London,  Printed  for  Miehnal  S^rke  senior,  at  the  Blew  Bible  In  Greene  Arbor,  1042. 

This  translation  consists  of  iM  paf0s  wfthouC  piefaee.  Page  61,  fives  a  saeond  Title-paye:— 
*  ▲  Dilttcidation.  answering  oertaine  objections,  made  against  the  endeavours  and  means  of  Refer- 
matioD  iu  Common  Learning,  expressed  in  the  foregoing  Diaroona. 

Commeneiog  at  page  90,  and  oeenpying  f«iur  pages,  are  '  The  severall  TiUes  of  the  seven  parts 
of  the  Temple  of  Christian  Pansophie.*  These  briefly  are,  1,  The  thieshhoM  of  tha  Temple  of 
WIsedome ;  2,  the  Gnte ;  3,  the  oatwaid  Court ;  4.  the  middle  Court ;  5,  tha  Innermost  Court ;  6, 
the  hfcst  and  most  secret,'Tba  Holy  of  Holies,  and  7,  the  Fountain  of  living  Waters. 

A  Continuation  of  Mr.  John-Amos-Cumenios  School-Endeavours.  Or  a  Summary  Delineation 
of  Dv.  Ctfeian  Kiivnbr  SUetian  his  Thoughts  49onoeming  Edoeatioo :  Or  the  Way  and  Method 
of  Teaching.  Ex|MNed  to  the  ingenuoos  nnd  free  Censure  of  all  Pioualy-lenrned  men.  Tha 
which  sbnil  shortly  be  seconded  with  an  Elnei«hirium  or  Commentary  t<i  open  the  sense  of  what- 
suever  is  herein  04mlainad.  ehiefly  of  what  is  paradoxall  and  obsoors  Tif  any  such  shall  appear 
to  be.)    Ttigether  with  an  Advice  how  these  TliOHghts  may  be  successfully  put  in  Praetice. 

Transinted  out  of  the  Original  Latine.  transmitted  to  8am.  UttrUib :  and  by  him  published,  and 
in  the  name  (if  many  very  Godiv  and  Learned  Hen,  recommended  to  Uie  serious  Consideration, 
and  liberall  Assistanee  of  men,  as  are  willing  to  fhvoor  the  RegenefBtion  of  all  Christian 
Churches  and  Common-wealths ;  but  mora  cspeciallv  the  Good  and  Happiness  of  these  United 
Kingdoms.    P  UiMksd  kj/  jfirlitortty.— Printed  for  ft.  L.  in  M«nks-well  street    4to.  (1648.] 

The  treatise  o|iens  with  '  A  Brief  Information  concerning  Doctor  Kinnar  and  his  undeftaklnga,* 

oeenpying  four  pages;  next,  *The  Summary  Delineation  of  Doelor  Cyprian  Kianer/  of  two 

pages ;  then  tlie  treatlee  paged  1  to  9,  and  eoocltidcs  with  a  page  haadad  *  Doctor  Cyprian  Kln- 

ner*s  Vows  to  the  Almighty  God.  sent  from  DanUick,  the  fill  of  Aug.,  1684,  to  Samuel  Hartlib,* 

and  another  page,  with  '  An  Advertisement  to  the  Noble  and  Generous  Lovers  of  Learning/ 

recommending  any  one,  requiring  infi»rmation,  to  '  repair  to  Master  Hartlib's  HoQsat  hi  the  giMt 

ofan  Cooit  in  Duka*a-plaee,  and  latisfaetioo  shall  be  given  to  ill  thtir  dasiiw.' 
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OQB  schoolmaster^'  in  which  he  anticipates  maoy  of  the  beet  edacational  sog^- 
gestions  of  this  century.  Id  the  orig^inal  preface,  Gomeniua  insists  ibaX  '  all 
instractioQ  sboold  be  true  (dealing  only  with  things  necessary  and  nsefuIX  fiiU 
(sach  as  will  polish  the  mind  for  wisdom,  the  tongoe  lor  eloquence,  and  the 
hands  for  a  neat  way  of  Uving-),  clear^  and  aoUd  (sneh  m  is  distinct  and  articu- 
lated, as  the  fingers  of  the  hand},'  or  knowledge  systematized.  *  The  ground  of 
this  bunness  iff  that  aeruual  ebjeds  he  riglUly  presented  to  the  setuea — and  the 
senses  be  rightly  exercised  is  perceiving-  the  differences  of  things,  without 
whidi  there  can  be  no  clear  understanding,  wise  discourse,  or  distinct  action.' 

'This  new  help  for  sehoois  is  a  Picture  and  Nomenclature  of  all  the  chief 
things  in  the  world,  and  of  men's  actions  in  their  way  of  liTing.  The  descrip- 
tions are  ezplanaftions  full  and  orderly,  of  every  important  detail  in  the  picture 
— ^tbe  pictwe  and  description  having  a  corresponding^  number  to  assist  the 
senses  in  seeking  the  approprmte  object;  and  to  make  the  teaching  more  dear, 
both  Coroenlus  and  Hoole  urge  that  where  the  things  can  not  be  pictured  out^ 
the  objects  themselves  should  be  kept  ready  so  as  to  be  shown. 

In  the  copy  before  us  (a  reprint  in  1704,  of  the  edition  of  165^,  Mr.  Heze- 
kiah  Woodward,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  London,  and  author  of  the  Gate  of 
Sciences,  is  cited  to  this  effect,  that  teachers  should  make  Hiieir  words  as  legi- 
ble to  children  as  Pictures  are ' — *  for  next  to  Nature,  Pictures  are  the  most 
intelligible  books  that  children  can  look  upon — nay,**  saith  Scaliger, '  Art  exceeds 
her.'  Although  the  artist  of  the  150  pictures  in  tliis  book  has  made  obvious  to 
the  eye  and  understanding  the  objects  of  the  several  lessons,  from  the  Symboli- 
eal  Alphabet  m  which  the  Orev;  criet?t,  and  the  Lamb  hlaitethj  to  the  Scfufol  [in 
fiiU  operatk>iVr  the  master  with  his  rod  or  twigs  (reposing  on  the  stand),  and 
some  ihings  writ  down  be/ore  Hhe  thildren  with  chaJk  on  a  table,  hung  up  like  a 
blackboard  on  the  side  of  the  room],  we  can  not  say  that  hia  art  exceedeth 
nature.    We  subjoin  the  text  of  cut  xcvii. 

A  SCHOOL.  XCVIL  SCHOLA. 


A  School,  I. 
ts  a  Shofi^  in  which 
Young  Wits 

areJafhioH^dio  verttUy  and 
it  is  diJHnguiJhed  into  Forms. 

The  Msmer,  2. 
fitteth  in  a  Chair,  3. 
the  Scholars,  4. 
in  Forms,  5. 
he  teachethy  they  learn. 

Some  things 
are  writ  down  before  them 
with  Chalk  on  a  Tab]e,  6. 

Some  Jit 
at  a  TahUy  and  write^  7. 
he  mendeth  their  Faults^  8 

Some  ftand  and  tehearfe  things 
committed  to  memory^  9. 

Same  talk  together y  10.  and 
behave  them/elves  wantonly 
and  carelejly; 
the/e  are  thaftifcd 
with  a  Ferrula,  1 1. 
and  a  Rod,  12. 


Schola,  I. 
eft  Officina,  in  qua 
Novelli  Animi 
sid  virtutem  formantur, 
&  diftinguitur  in  Clajpss* 

Proeceptor^  2. 
fedet  in  Cathedra^  3. 
Difcipuli,  4 
in  Sub/eliiiSy  5. 
ille  docet,  hi  difcunt. 

Qusedam 
prseferibuntur  illis 
Creta  in  Tabella,  6. 

Quidam  fedent 
ad  Menfam,  &  fcribunt,  7 
ipfe  corrigit,  8.  Mendas. 

Quidam  ftant,  &  recitant 
memorise  mandata,  9^ 

Quidam  confahulantur,  lOw 
ac  );enint  fe  petulantes, 
&  nejj^ligentes ; 
hi  cajdigantur 
Fei  ul '  (baculo)  1 1. 
&  Virga^  12. 


EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAFST. 


Hafll  tolerant  teaoben  <yf  llie  race,  whose  dower 
Of  ipirit-weallh  ocitweigha  thie  mooaroha  migbt, 

Bleat  be  your  boly  miaiioii !  may  H  ibower 
Bleasiqgs  like  rain,  and  bring  by  bmnan  right 
To  all  oar  bearta  and  beartha,  love,  liberty,  and  light 

Wb  propose  to  demote  a  portion  of  oar  columns  from  time  to  time, 
Co  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors, who  in  different  ages  and  oonntries^  and  under  widely  varying 
eircnmstances  of  religion  and  government,  have  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  human  culture. 
We  hope  to  do  something  in  this  way  to  rescue  from  unmerited 
neglect  and  oblivion  the  names  and  services  of  many  excellent  men 
and  women,  who  have  proved  themselves  benefactors  of  their  race  by 
sheding  light  into  the  dark  recesses  of  ignorance  and  by  pre-occupy- 
ing  the  soil,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  covered  witJi  the 
rank  growth  of  vice  and  crime,  with  a  harvest  of  those  virtues  which 
bless,  adorn,  and  purify  society.  Such  m^i-  have  existed  in  every 
civilized  state  in  past  times.  ^  Such  men,"  remarks  Lord  Brougham, 
'^  men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of  mankind,  I  have  found 
laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellow- 
ship, among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active 
French ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious 
Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted, 
the  enthusiastic  Qermans ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded 
but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Qod  be  thanked,  their 
numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their 
calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  prepay  of  nations ;  their 
renown  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  hr 
off  ia  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the 
world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeathes  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works 
have  blessed,  and  aleepe  under  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  epi- 
taph, commemorating  *one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no 
man  got  rid  of  an  enemy !' '' 
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Abbot*  BcajBiniB,  7L  »■ 
Abbott,  Gocfaaro  D..  Z^HL  690. 
Afneolm,  Eodolpb.  IT.  717. 
AMttOff,  J.  C,  XL  4S1' 

Aieott,w.  A,iT.an. 

Aleott.  A.  B..  ZTL  13B- 
Ann.  C.  H.,  ZIT.  3B6u 
AOeo,  F.  A^  XT.  eSL 
AlteB,  W.,  X  36Si 
AbuiidOT,  de  Villa  Dti,  IT.  79B, 
Andwwt.  I.  W.,  XTl  «0S. 
Ae<|aaTiTm,  Claodiiw,  XIT*  ^^ 
AndnwB,  L.,  XTL  <IM. 
AppttUNi,  Sanoel.  XXL  4Q>^ 
Aratocle.  XIT.  J3L 
Afvy,  CMiTer.  XT.  484. 
Aroold,  TbomM  IL.  IT.  M& 
AnlBy.J^lt.  16& 
Aieham,  Roger,  lEL  S3. 
ATontiDOi,  XL  to. 
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CHARLES  ROLLDf  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

1661—1741. 


I.    MBXOIB. 

Charlb8  ^Rollin  was  bom  on  the  dOth  of  January,  1661,  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  174L  After  receiving  an  ordinary  elementary 
instruction,  he  began  to  work  with  his  father  as  a  cutler,  when  a 
pious  and  learned  Benedictine  became  acquainted  with  his  scholarly 
aspirations,  and  procured  for  him  a  free  place  in  the  College  du 
Plessis,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and 
good  conduct  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Minister  Felletier, 
who  encouraged  an  intimate  companionship  with  his  two  sons,  who 
were  in  the  same  class.  In  the  rivalry  of  these  lads,  Rollin  often 
bore  off  the  palm,  without  forfeiting  the  friendship  of  his  outwardly 
more  &vored  mates,  who  took  him  to  their  own  home  as  a  com- 
panion. In  the  rhetoric  class  he  was  easily  preeminent,  and  received 
from  his  professor,  Ilersan,  the  most  signal  evidence  of  his  apprecia- 
tion. To  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  he  devoted  special 
attention,  to  the  neglect  of  philosophy,  and  afterward,  when  in  the 
Sarbonne,  of  his  theological  studies.  Such  was  his  reputation  in 
classical  studies,  that  he  was  selected  at  the  age  of  22  to  fill  the  chair 
of  literature  in  the  College  du  Plessis,  on  the  death  of  his  own 
teacher,  Ilersan,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  he  became 
Professor  of  History  and  Oratory  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in 
1694,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  wais  elected  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  With  no  experience  in  administration,  his  sound,  practical 
judgment  and  sympathy  with  young  men  enabled  him  to  administer 
the  minute  and  complicated  regulations  of  that  great  institution  with 
mach  distinction — removing  incompetent  ofiicers  and  teachers  from 
the  several  colleges,  restoring  neglected  studies,  introducing  new 
chairs,  and  reijisting  the  unreasonable  demands  of  particular  orders 
to  the  control  of  particular  chairs  and  departments.  From  choice 
he  became  director  of  the  College  of  Dormans-Beauvais,  where  he 
came  into  close  competition  with  the  College  of  Louis*le-Grand,  then 
under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  while  he  sided  with  the  Jansenists. 

Although  his  own  temper  was  moderate,  and  his  appreciation  of 
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merit  even  in  his  active  opponents  was  broadly  catholic,  his  antag- 
onists succeeded  in  having  him  displaced  from  the  headship  of  the 
College.  Without  a  word  of  complaint  he  retired  in  1712,  to  a 
modest  residence  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau,  whose  little  garden, 
with  trcllLsed  vines,  and  shaded  walks,  had  inexpressible  charms  for 
him.  Here,  in  the  cool  air  of  delightful  study,  for  29  years  he 
resided,  composing  and  revising  the  works  which  gave  him  graet 
reputation  in  his  own  and  succeeding  generations,  both  as  a  historian 
and  educator.  His  "  Ancient  History,"  and  "  Method  of  Literary 
Study," — the  former  toge.her  in  21  volumes,  first  printed  in  1730 
and  the  latter,  in  four  volumes,  first  printed  in  1725,  became  the 
text  books  on  history  and  belles  lettres,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England  and  Germany.  Voltaire  passed  high  eulogiums  on  his 
merits  as  a  historian,  and  pronounced  his  Ancient  History  '^  correct, 
eloquent,  and  pleasing."  Just  as  the  latter  designations  are,  his  repu- 
tsition  for  accuracy  as  to  facts  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  later 
explorations  into  the  sources  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  issued  in  1821-1825  by 
Didot,  in  50  volumes,  and  another  in  1827,  in  30  volumes,  to  which 
Guizot  contributed  notes. 

Frederic  the  Grat,  when  Crown  Prince,  was  deeply  interested 
both  in  the  man  and  his  works,  solicited  a  correspondence  with^ 
the  author,  and  adopted  many  of  his  views  into  his  plans  of 
educational  reform  for  Prussia.  J.  Mathias  Gesner  accepted 
many  of  his  pedagogical  views,  which,  were  incorporated  into  his 
£iitittUione$,  or  compendium  for  the  pedagogical  studen's  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  aflerwards  into  the  Phi  ological  Semi- 
nary at  Gottingen,  and  the  programme  of  the  gymnasial  schools 
of  Hanover.  His  method  and  aim  in  teaching  the  ancient  languages, 
his  subordination  of  grammatical  niceties  to  inspiring  a  love  of  study 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  author,  his  use  and 
inculcation  of  the  mother  tongue,  his  elevation  of  the  teacher  into 
the  sympathizing  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  the  pupils,  were  all 
in  harmony  with  Hollin. 

II.   PEDAGOGICAL  VIBWS. 

The  pedagogical  views  of  Rollin  were  in  harmony  with  the  Port- 
Koyalists,  with  whose  religious  opinion  also  he  sympathized,  without 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  controversies  which  grew  out  of  them, 
except  to  suffer  their  persecutions.  We  present  a  chapter  of  these 
views  from  his  Belles- Letters. 


•  Frederick  the  Great  and  John  Uathiat  aeBDer,ia  '*  Barnard^s  Qermaa  Edaoatiooal  Befozs^ 
tn  and  Teachers,''  Uevlsed  Kdltioo,  1875. 


CHRISTIAN  QOTTLOB  HEINE. 


MEMOia. 

Christiak  Gottlob  Hbynk  was  bom  at  Chemaitz,  ia  Upper 
SaxoDj,  in  1799,  the  eldest  of  a  poor  weaver's  family,  poor  almost 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  story  of  his  stmggles  with  poverty, 
and  other  ditBculties  to  obtain  an  education,  as  told  by  himself,  is 
painfully  interesting. 

It  was  in  the  extreme  penury  that  I  was  bom  and  brought  up.  The  earliest 
companion  of  my  childhood  was  Want;  and  my  first  impressions  came  from 
the  tears  of  my  mother,  who  had  not  bread  for  her  children.  How  often  have 
I  seen  her  on  Saturday-nights  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping,  when  she  had 
come  back  with  what  the  hard  toil,  nay  often  tlie  sleepless  nigl^ts,  of  her  hus- 
band had  produced,  and  could  find  none  to  buy  it!  Sometimes  a  fresh  attempt 
was  made  through  me  or  my  sister:  I  had  to  return  to  the  purchasers  with  the 
same  piece  of  ware,  to  see  whether  we  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  it  In  that 
quarter  there  ia  a  class  of  so-called  merchants,  who,  however,  are  in  fact  noth- 
ing more  than  forestallers,  that  buy  up  the  linen  made  by  the  poorer  people  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  endeavor  to  sell  it  in  other  districts  at  the  highest  Often 
have  I  seen  one  or  other  of  these  petty  tyrants,,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  satrap, 
throw  back  the  piece  of  goods  offered  him,  or  imperiously  cut  off  some  trifle 
from  the  price  and  wages  required  for  it  Necessity  constrained  the  poorer  to 
sell  the  sweat  of  his  brow  at  a  groschen  or  two  less,  and  again  to  make  good 
the  deficit  by  starving..  It  was  the  view  of  such  things  that  awakened  the  first 
q>ark8  of  indignation  in  my  young  heart  The  show  of  pomp  and  plenty 
among  these  purse-proud  people,  who  fed  tliemselves  on  the  extorted  crumbs 
of  so  many  hundreds,  far  (torn  dazzling  me  into  respect  or  fear,  filled  me  with 
rage  against  them.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  tyrannicide  at  school,  there  rose 
vividly  before  me  the  project  to  become  a  Brutus  on  all  those  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  who  had  so  often  cast  my  &ther  and  mother  into  straits:  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  was  an  instance  of  a  truth  which  I  have  since  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe,  that  if  tlie  unhappy  man,  armed  with  feeling  of  bis  wrongs 
and  a  certain  strength  of  soul,  does  not  risk  the  utmost  and  become  an  open 
criminal,  it  is  merely  the  beneficent  result  of  those  circumstances  in  whicli 
Providence  has  placed  him,  thereby  fettering  his  activity,  and  guarding  him 
from  such  destructive  attempts.  That  the  oppressing  part  of  mankind  should 
be  secured  against  the  oppressed  was,  in  the  plan  of  inscrutable  Wisdom,  a 
most  important  element  of  the  present  system  of  things. 

My  good  parents  did  whHt  they  could,  and  sent  me  to  a  child*8-school  in  the 
suburbs  I  obtained  the  praise  of  learning  very  fast,  and  being  very  foud  of  it 
My  schoolmaster  had  two  sons,  lately  returned  fh)m  Leipzicj  a  couple  of 
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depraved  fellowfl^  who  took  all  pains  to  lead  roe  astrajr;  and,  as  I  resiated, 
kept  me  for  a  long  time,  by  threats  and  mistreatment  of  all  sorts,  extremely 
miserable.  So  early  as  my  tenth  year,  to  raise  the  money  for  my  school  wages, 
I  had  given  lessons  to  a  neighbor's  child,  a  little  girl,  in  reading  and  writing. 
As  the  common  school-course  conld  take  me  no  farther,  the  point  now  was  to 
get  a  private  hour  and  proceed  into  Latin.  But  for  thai  purpose  a  guter  groKken 
weekly  was  required ;  this  my  parents  had  not  to  give.  Many  a  day  I  carried 
this  grief  about  with  me:  however,  I  had  a  godfather,  who  was  in  easy  drcnm- 
stances^  a  baker,  and  my  motber*s  half-brother.  One  Saturday  I  was  sent  to 
this  man  to  fetch  a  loaf.  With  wet  eyes  I  entered  his  house,  and  chanced  to 
find  my  godfather  himself  there.  Being  questioned  why  I  was  crying,  I  tried 
to  answer,  but  a  wliole  stream  of  tears  broke  loose,  and  scarcely  could  I  make 
the  cause  of  my  sorrow  intelligible.  My  magnanimous  godfather  offered  to  pay 
the  weekly  groschen  out  of  his  own  pocket;  and  only  tliis  condiiion  was 
imposed  on  me,  that  I  should  come  to  him  every  Sunday,  and  repeat  what  part 
of  the  Gospel  I  had  learned  by  heart.  This  latter  arrangement  had  one  good 
effect  for  me, — it  exercised  my  memory,  and  I  learned  to  recite  without 
bashfulness. 

Drunk  with  joy,  I  started  off  with  my  loaf;  tossing  it  up  time  after  time 
into  the  air,  and  barefoot  as  I  was,  I  capered  alofl  ailer  it.  But  hereupon  my 
loaf  fell  into  a  puddle.  This  misfortune  again  brought  me  a  little  to  reason. 
My  mother  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  good  news;  my  fiither  was  less  content 
Thus  passed  a  couple  of  years;  and  my  schoolmaster  intimated,  what  I  mysetf 
had  long  known,  that  I  could  not  learn  more  from  him. 

My  father  could  not  but  be  anxious  to  have  a  grown-up  son  for  an  assistant 
in  his  labor,  and  looked  upon  my  repugnance  to  it  with  great  dislike.  I  again 
longed  to  get  into  the  grammar-school  of  Ihe  town ;  but  for  this  all  means  were 
wanting.  Where  was  a  gulden  of  quarterly  fees,  where  were  books  and  a  blue 
cloak  to  be  come  at?  How  wistfully  my  look  often  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
school  when  I  passed  it  I 

A  clergyman  of  the  suburbs  was  my  second  godfather;  his  name  was 
Sebastian  Seydel;  my  schoolmaster,  who  likewise  belonged  to  his  congregation, 
had  told  him  of  me.  I  was  sent  for,  and  after  a  short  examination,  he  promised 
me  that  I  should  go  to  the  town-school ;  he  himself  would  bear  the  charges. 
Who  can  express  my  happiness,  as  I  then  felt  it  I  I  was  dispatched  to  the  first 
teacher;  examined,  and  placed  with  approbation  in  the  second  class.  Weakly 
from  the  first,  pressed  down  with  sorrow  and  want,  without  any  cheerful  enjoy- 
ment of  childhood  or  youth,  I  was  still  of  very  small  stature;  my  class-fellows 
judged  by  externals,  and  had  a  very  slight  opinion  of  me.  Scarcely,  by  various 
proofs  of  diligence  and  by  the  praises  I  received,  could  I  get  so  lar  that  they 
tolerated  my  being  put  beside  them. 

And  certainly  my  diligence  was  not  a  little  hampered  I  Of  his  promise,  the 
clergyman,  indeed,  kept  so  much,  that  he  paid  my  quarterly  fees^  provided  me 
with  a  coarse  cloak,  and  gave  me  some  useless  volumes  that  were  lying  on  his 
shelves;  but  Co  furnish  roe  with  school-books  he  could  not  resolve.  I  thus 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  dass-lellow's  books,  and  daily 
copyinpf  a  part  of  them  before  the  lesson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honest  man 
would  have  some  hand  himself  in  my  inRtrortion,  and  gave  me  from  time  to 
time  some  hours  in  Latin.    In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  make  Latin  verses: 
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Bcarcelj  was  Erasmus  de  OivUUaU  Morvm  got  over,  when  I  too  must  take  to 
verse- making;  all  thia  before  I  had  read  aay  aatbors,  or  could  possibly  possess 
any  store  of  words.  The  man  was  witbal  passiooate  and  rigorous ;  in  every 
point  repulsive;  with  a  moderate  income  he  was  accused  of  avarice;  be  had 
tbe^stiflfbess  and  self-will  of  an  old  .bachelor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vanity 
of  aiming  to  be  a  good  Latinist,  and,  what  was  more,  a  Latin  verse-maker,  and 
consequently  a  literary  clergyman.  These  qualities  of  his  all  contributed  to 
overload  my  youth,  and  nip  away  in  the  bud  every  enjoyment  of  its  pleasurea 

There  chanced  to  be  a  school-examination  held,  at  which  the  Superintendent, 
as  chief  school-inspector,  was  present  This  man,  Dr.  Theodore  ErOger,  a 
theologian  of  some  learning  for  his  time,  all  at  once  interrupted  the  rector,  who 
was  teaching  ex  cathedra^  and  put  the  question:  Who  among  the  scholars  could 
tell  him  what  might  be  made  per  anagramma  from  the  word  Awiria  f  This 
whim  had  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  Silesian  war  was  just  be- 
gun; and  some  such  anagram,  reckoned  very  happy,  had  appeared  in  a 
newspaper.  No  one  of  us  knew  so  much  as  what  an  anagram  was;  even  the 
rector  looked  quite  perplexed.  As  none  answered,  the  latter  began  to  give  us 
a  description  of  anagrams  in  general  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  sprang  forth 
with  my  discovery :  Vastari !  This  was  something  diOerent  from  the  news- 
paper one:  so  much  the  greater  was  our  Superintendent's  admiration;  and  the 
more,  as  the  successful  aspirant  was  a  little  boy,  on  the  lowest  bench  of  the 
secunda.  He  growled  out  his  applause  to  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  set  the 
whole  school  about  my  ears,  as  he  stoutly  upbraided  them  with  being  beaten  by 
an  infimus. 

Enough :  this  pedantic  adventure  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  development 
of  my  powers.  I  began  to  take  some  credit  to  myselil  and  in  spite  of  all  the . 
oppression  and  contempt  in  which  I  had  languished,  to  resolve  on  struggling 
forward.  This  first  struggle  was  in  truth  ineffectual  enough ;  was  soon  regard- 
ed as  a  piece  of  pride  and  conceitedness ;  it  brought  on  me  a  thousand 
humiliations  and  disquietudes ;  at  times  it  might  degenerate  on  my  part  into 
defiance.  Nevertheless,  it  kept  me  at  the  stretch  of  my  diligence,  ill-guided  as 
it  was,  and  withdrew  me  fipm  the  company  of  my  class-fellows,  among  whom, 
as  among  children  of  low  birth  and  bad  nature  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  the 
utmost  coarseness  and  boorishness  of  every  sort  prevailed.  The  plan  of  these 
schools  does  not  include  any  general  inspection,  but  limits  itself  to  mere  intel- 
lectual instruction. 

Upwards,  however,  I  still  strove.  A  feeling  of  honor,  a  wish  lor  some- 
thing better,  an  effort  to  work  myself  out  of  this  abasement,  incessantly 
attended  me ;  but  without  direction  as  it  was,  it  led  me  rather  to  suUennes?, 
misanthropy  and  ctownishness. 

At  length  a  place  opened  for  me,  where  some  training  in  these  points  lay 
within  my  reach.  One  of  our  senators  took  his  mother-in-law  home  to  live 
with  him ;  she  had  still  two  children  with  her,  a  son  and  a  daugliter,  both  about 
my  own  age.  For  the  son  private  lessons  were  wanted ;  and  happily  I  was 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 

As  these  private  lessons  brought  me  in  a  gulden  monthly,  I  now  began  to 
defend  myself  a  little  against  the  grumbling  of  my  parents.  Hitherto  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  occasionally,  that  I  might  not  be  told  how  I 
was  eating  their  bread  for  nothing;  clothes,  and  oil  for  my  lamp,  I  had  earned 
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bj  teaching  in  the  house :  these  things  I  ooold  not  relinqnish ;  and  thoa  mj 
condition  was  in  some  degree  improred.  On  the  other  hand,  I  bad  now  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  persona  of  better  education.  I  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
fkmUy ;  so  that  besides  the  lesson-hours,  I  generally  liyed  there.  Such  sodetj 
afforded  me  some  culture,  extended  my  conceptions  and  opinions^  and  also 
polished  a  little  the  rudeness  of  my  exterior.' 

Hard  fortano  followed  him  to  the  University.  He  was  left  on 
the  road  with  two  guldens,  and  arrived  at  Leipaic  to  study*  sach 
things  as  were  accessible  to  him  without  fee.  His  second  god- 
father, Sebastian  Seydel,  from  time  to  time  sent  him  a  small  pit- 
tance with  sour  admonitions,  but  many  days  together  he  had  no 
regular  meal,  and  oftentimes  not  three  halfpence  for  a  loaf  at  mid- 
day. ''  One  good  heart  alone  I  found,  and  that  in  the  servant  giri 
of  the  house  Vhere  I  lodged.  She  laid  out  money  for  my  necessi- 
ties, seeing  me  in  such  pitiful  want  What  sustained  me  was  not 
ambition — not  any  youthful  dream  of  one  day  taking  my  place 
among  the  learned.  My  chief  strength  lay  in  my  determination  to 
rise  from  this  degradation,  and  to  know  the  worst  which  was  before 
me.''  Even  with  an  offer  of  a  tutorship  which  would  take  him 
away  from  the  university,  he  still  determined  to  pursue  his  object 
at  Leipsic.  By  dint  of  excessive  endeavors  he  got  admittance  to 
Emesti's  lectures,  and  there  first  learned  what  interpretation  of  the 
classics  meant,  and  what  was  better,  by  his  attention,  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  professor,  who  got  him  occasional  employment  as 
private  tutor,  or  as  clerk  for  some  of  the  professors.  Drawn  to 
Dresden  in  1752,  by  the  expectation  of  some  appointment  from  Count 
Brilhl,  whose  fiivorable  attention  had  been  attracted  by  a  long  Latin 
Epicedium,  prepared  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart  for  the  preacher  of 
the  French  chapel,  who  had  befriended  him  in  some  bitter  strait, 
and  which  was  printed  by  the  femily  of  the  deceased — he  experi- 
enced two  years  more  of  hard  study,  un remunerative  labor  in 
translations  for  the  booksellers,  sharing  a  garret  with  another 
student  not  quite  so  poor,  and  sleeping  on  the  floor,  with  folios  for 
his  pillow. 

In  the  autumn  of  1753  he  obtained  the  post  of  under  clerk  in 
the  Brtihl  library,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  thcUers  (170),  and 
here  at  last  he  entered  on  the  career,  in  which,  after  a  protracted 
apprenticeship,  he  achieved  reputation,  peace,  and  competence.  In 
1754  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Tibullus,  which  was  printed  the 
next  year ;  and  in  1756  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Enchiridion  of 
Epictetus.  But  in  1767  the  Bruhl  library,  with  its  70,000  volumes, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Prussian  array  in  its  assaults  on  Dresden,  and 
Ileyne  was  glad  to  -accept  a  tutorship  in  the  &mily  of  Herr  von 
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Schdnberg.  Here  he  gained  by  his  interconrse  with  refined  people, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Theresa  Weiss,  his  future  wife,  and  re- 
sided a  year  with  his  pupil  at  Wittenberg  University,  studying  in 
his  own  behoof,  philosophy  and  German  history.  But  this  oppor- 
tunity was  all  extinguished  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  which 
reduced  the  University  buildings  to  rubbish,  the  family  of  his  pupil 
to  great  distress,  and  drove  him  back  to  Dresden,  out  of  which,  in 
the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  war,  he  was  again  driven  by  Prussian 
cannon,  which  catastrophe  he  describes  as  follows : 

The  Profwians  advanced  meanwhile,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jnlj  (1760)  the  bom- 
bardmeiit  of  Dresden  began.  Several  nights  I  passed,  in  company  with  others, 
in  a  tavern,  and  the  daya  in  my  room ;  so  that  I  could  hear  the  balls  from  the 
battery,  as  tiiey  flew  through  tlie  streets,  whizzing  past  my  windows.  An 
indifference  to  danger  and  to  life  took  such  possession  of  me,  that  on  the  last 
rooming  of  the  siege,  I  went  early  to  bed,  and,  amid  the  frightfuUest  crashing 
of  bombs  and  grenades,  fell  fast  asleep  of  &tiguQ,  and  lay  sound  till  midday. 
On  awaking,  I  huddled-on  my  clothes,  and  ran  down  stairs,  but  found  the  whole 
house  deserted.  I  had  returned  to  my  room,  considering  what  I  was  to  do, 
whitlier,  at  all  events,  I  was  to  take  my  chest,  when,  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
a  bomb  came  down  in  the  court  of  the  house ;  did  ;iot,  indeed,  set  fire  to  it, 
but  on  all  aides  sliattered  every  tiling  to  pieces.  The  thought,  tliat  wliere  one 
bomb  fell,  more  would  soon  follow,  gave  me  wings ;  I  darted  down  stairs,  found 
the  house-door  locked,  ran  to  and  fro ;  at  last  got  entrance  into  one  of  the 
under-rooms,  and  sprang  through  the  window  into  the  street. 

Empty  as  the  street  where  I  lived  had  been,  I  found  the  principal  thorough- 
fares crowded  with  fugitives.  •  Amidst  the  whistling  of  balls,  I  ran  along  the 
Schlossgasse  towards  the  Elbe-Bridge,  and  so  forward  to  the  Neustadt,  out  of 
which  the  Prussians  had  now  been  forced  to  retreat.  Olad  that  I  had  leave  to 
rest  any  where,  I  passed  one  part  of  the  night  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  house ; 
tlie  other,  witnessing  the  frightful  light  of  flying  bombs,  and  a  burning  city. 

At  break  of  day,  a  little  postern  was  opened  by  the  Austrian  guard,  to  let 
the  fugitives  get  out  of  the  walla  The  captain,  in  his  insolence,  called  the 
people  Lutheran  dogs,  and  with  the  nickname  gave  each  of  us  a  stroke  as  we 
passed  through  the  gate. 

A  better  day  dawned  at  last;  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
best  classical  scholar  in  the  Netherlands,  Prof.  Rhouken,  of 
Ley  den  (who  had  been  invited  to  fill  the  place),  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  in  Gdttingcn,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gessner. 
Here  on  an  official  income  of  800  tkalers  (increased  in  the  course 
of  time  to  1,200),  he  labored  for  fifty  years,  lecturing  from  two  to 
three  times  a  day  in  his  own  subjects,  conducting  three  times  a 
week  a  Seminarium  (out  of  which  issued  136  professors),  acting  as 
chief  librarian,  making  frequent  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Science,  editing  the  Gazette  of  Learning,  and  bringing  out  from 
year  to  year  elaborate  editions  of  Virgil  (six  editions  from  1767  to 
1803),  Pliny  (two  1790,  1811),  Pindar  (1774,  1797,  1789),  Homer 
in  eight  volumes,  in  1862,  and  an  abridged  edition  in  two  volumes 
in  1804,  besides  carrying  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
scholars  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1812,  full  of  years 
(83),  and  crowned  with  all  a  scholar's  honors. 


EARLY  CULTIVATORS  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

INTBODUCnON. 

John  Bartram  and  Peter  CollinBon  deserve  a  joint  commemora- 
tion among  the  early  edacators  of  the  country,  because  of  their 
cooperation  in  introducing  the  study  of  Natural  History  into  this 
country,  and  the  international  exchange  and  culture  of  the  shrubs, 
plants,  and  fruits  indigenous  to  England  and  America ;  and  to  them 
will  be  added  a  brief  notice  of  William  Bartram,  son  of  John,  who 
produced  the  most  complete  list  of  American  birds,  prior  to  the 
publications  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 

PBIEB  COLLIKSON'. 

Peter  CoIIinson,  an  English  merchant  and  naturalist,  of  an  old 
Westmoreland  family,  was  born  in  1693.  Inheriting  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  a  well  established  business,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
his  favorite  pursuit  of  natural  history.  From  his  garden  at  Peck- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  and  subsequently  to  1749  from  Mill  Hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Hendon,  in  Middlesex,  [where  he  died  August  11,  1768], 
were  sent  out  into  different  parts  of  England  and  the  continent 
many  choice  American  plants  and  shrubs,  which  he  imported,  accli- 
mated, and  propagated  at  his  own  expeiAe.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  was  an  active  correspondent  of  LinnsBUs, 
who  named  the  genus  '  Collinson  *  after  him.  Southey  says  of  him : 
*  He  was  the  means  of  procuring  national  advantages  for  his  coun- 
try, and  possessed  an  influence  which  wealth  can  not  purchase.* 
Franklin  writes  to  his  brother  Michael,  who  prepared  a  memoir  of 
this  good  man  in  1770:  *In  1730,  a  subscription  library  being  set 
on  foot  in  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  the  design  by  making  several 
very  valuable  presents  to  it,  and  procuring  others  from  his  friends ; 
and,  as  the  library  company  had  a  considerable  sum  arising  annually 
to  be  laid  out  in  books,  and  needed  a  judicious  friend  in  London  to 
transact  the  business  for  them,  he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  under- 
took that  service,  and  executed  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  succes- 
sively, assisting  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  taking  the  whole  care 
of  collecting  and  shipping  them,  without  ever  charging  or  accepting 
any  consideration  for  his  trouble.  The  success  of  this  library 
(greatly  owing  to  his  kind  countenance  and  good  advice)  encour- 
aged the  erecting  others  in  different  places  on  the  same  plan  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  there  are  now  upward  of  thirty  subsisting  in  the 
several  colonies,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  spreading  of 
useful  knowledge  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  the  books  he  recom- 

uicndcd  being  all  of  that  kind,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  first  library 
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being  much  respected  and  followed  by  tbose  libraries  that  succeeded. 
During  the  same  time  he  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  the  li- 
brary the  earliest  accounts  of  every  new  European  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  every  philosophical  discovery ;  among 
which,  in  1745,  he  sent  over  an  account  of  the  new  German  experi- 
ments in' electricity,  together  with  a  glass  tube,' and  some  directions 
for  using  it,  so  as  to  repeat  those  experimotits.  This  was  the  first 
notice  I  had  of  that  curious  subject,  which  I  afterward  prosecuted 
with  some  diligence,  being  encouraged  by  the  friendly  reception  he 
gayc  the  letters  I  wrote  to  him  upon  it.' 

JOHSr  BARTBAU. 

John  Bartram  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  came  to  Pennsylvania 
with  William  Penn  in  1682.  He  was  born  in  Marple,  Delaware 
county,  in  1701,  and  grew  up  into  the  occupation  of  his  father  with 
very  scanty  opportunities  of  school  instruction.  Mr.  Parton  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  his  first  efforts  in  self-culture  and  method  of 
studying  botany : — 

While  he  was  resting  from  the  plow  one  day,  under  a  tree,  pulling  a  daisy  to 
pieces,  and  ohserving  some  of  the  more  obvious  marvels  of  its  construction,  he 
suddenly  awoke  to  his  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  vegetable  wonders  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  lived  and  labored  from  childhood.  He  resumed  his  toil,  but  not 
with  that  stolid  content  with  his  ignorance  that  he  had  enjoyed  so  long.  On  the 
fourth  day  afler,  raging  for  knowledge,  he  hired  a  man  to  hold  his  plow,  while 
he  rode  to  Philadelphia,  and  brought  home  a  work  upon  botany  in  Latin,  and  a 
Latin  grammar.  In  three  mouths,  by  a  teacher's  aid,  he  could  grope  his  way 
in  the  Latin  book ;  in  a  year  he  had  botanized  all  over  the  region  round  about, 
and  cast  longing  eyes  over  the  border  into  Maryland  and  Virginia.  By  good 
management  of  his  farm  and  servants,— emancipated  slaves, — he  was  able  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Nature,  making  wide  excursions  into 
neighboring  colonies,  until  he  knew  every  plant  that  grew  between  the  Alle- 
ghany range  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  becoming  at  length  botanist  to  the  king, 
at  fifty  guineas  a  year,  and  founding  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  the  first 
botanical  garden  of  America.  He  and  his  garden  flourished  together  to  a  green 
old  age;  and  he  died,  at  the  approach  of  the  British  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  of  terror  lest  the  pride  of  his  life  should  be  trampled  into  ruin  by 
the  troops.  Among  his  European  correspondents  was  that  assiduous  friend  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Franklin,  Peter  Collinson,  with  whom  for  fifty  years  he 
exchanged  letters,  seeds,  roots,  trees,  slips,  nuts,  grafts,  birds,  turtles,  squirrels, 
and  other  animals;  and  it  is  to  their  correspondence  that  Europe  owes  the  pro- 
fusion of  Amer'can  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn  so  many  parks^  gardens,  and 
highways.  To  the  same  interchange  America  was  indebted,  among  other  bene- 
fits, for  tho.se  rare  kinds  of  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  gooseberries,  and  other 
fruits,  that  flourished  for  a  time,  though  the  climate  has  since  proved  too  harsh 
and  exacting  for  them.  In  a  singularly  quiet,  homely  way.  those  two  excellent 
men,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  guineas  per  annum,  conferred  solid  and  lasting  bene- 
fits upon  countless  generations  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  continents. 

It  is  in  the  letters  of  Peter  Collinson  to  his  American  friend,  that  we  find  al- 
lusions to  the  father  of  our  Jefferson's  mother.  William  Bartram  may  have 
seen  Peter  Jefferson  and  Jane  Randolph  married :  for  a  few  months  before  that 
event,  when  the  botanist  was  about  to  make  a  botanical  tour  in  Virginia,  Col- 
linson sends  him  the  names  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  that  province  who 
were  interested  in  '  our  science/  one  of  whom  was  Isham  Randolpii.  *  No  one,* 
he  remarks,  'will  make  thee  more  welcome;'  and  he  adds,  *!  take  his  hou.se  to 
be  a  very  suitable  place  to  make  a  settlement  at,  for  to  take  several  days'  ex- 
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cureions  all  rotrndf  and  to  retain  to  his  bonae  at  night'  The  worthy  Quaker 
favors  hia  somewhat  too  plHiu  American  friend,  who  was  also  of  Quaker  fiunilj, 
with  a  piece  of  advice,  that  gives  us  some  information.  '  One  thing/  he  says^ 
'  I  must  deaire  of  thee,  and  do  insist  that  thee  oblige  me  therein :  that  thon 
make  up  that  drugget  cloiiiua'  (a  present  from  Collinson  to  Bjirtiam),  *  to  go  to 
Virginia  in,  and  not  appeur  to  disgrace  thyself  or  me ;  for,  though  I  should  not 
esteem  thee  less  to  cume  to  me  in  what  dress  thou  will,  yet  these  Virginians ' 
rbaving  in  his  mind's  eye  his  old  acquaintances,  Isham  Randolph  and  his  young 
family)  '  are  very  gentle,  well-dressed  people,  and  look,  perhaps,  more  at  a  man's 
outside  than  hia  inside.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  pray  go  very  clean,  neat, 
and  handsomely  dressed,  in  Virginiai  Never  mind  tliy  clothes:  1  will  send 
more  another  time.*  The  benevolent  Peter  was  a  dealer  in  woolens,  and  sent 
the  rustic  Bartram  many  a  good  ell  of  cloth  to  wear  at  the  great  houses  in  the 
country. 

Bartram^s  attainments  io  botany,  and  tbe  reputation  of  bis  gar- 
den, attracted  the  attention  of  Linnsens,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  otber 
European  experts — the  former  designating  him  '  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world.'  He  was  appointed  American  Botanist  to 
George  III.,  a  position  which  be  held  till  bis  death  in  1777.  His 
observations  on  the  plants,  animals,  and  men  on  bis  botanical  ex- 
cursions to  Canada  and  Florida  were  published  in  London;  the 
former  in  17«51,  and  the  latter  in  1766;  and  various  papers  by  him 
appear  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transactions. 

WILUAX  BASTRAIC. 

William  Bartram,  fourth  son  of  John  Bartram,  was  born,  1739, 
at  tbe  botanic  garden,  Eingscssing,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  he  was  placed  wiib  a  respectable  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  whom  he  continued  six  years ;  after  which  he  went  to 
North  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  doing  business  there  as  a  merchant; 
but,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  botany,  be  relinquished 
bis  mercantile  pursuits,  and  accompanied  his  father  in  a  journey  into 
East  Florida,  to  explore  tbe  natural  productions  of  that  country ; 
after  which  he  settled  on  tbe  river  St.  John's,  in  this  region,  and 
finally  returned,  about  the  year  1771,  to  his  father's  residence.  In 
1773,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  FotbergiU  of  London,  he  embarked  for 
Charleston,  to  examine  the  natural  productions  of  the  Floridas,  and 
the  western  parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  cbiefiy  in  tbe  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  this  employment,  he  was  engaged  nearly  five  years, 
and  made  numerous  contributions  to  tbe  natural  history  of  the 
country  through  which  he  traveled. 

In  1782,  he  declined  the  office  of  the  professorship  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  consequence  of  delicate  health ; 
in  1786,  he  was  elected  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
from  time  to  time  assisted  Wilson  in  his  American  Ornithology. 
In  1790,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  and  observations, 
lie  died  July  22,  1823,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age. 
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3AXEB  BLAIB,  D.D. 

Javbs  Blair,  D.D.,  named  in  the  charter  the  first  President  of  Wil* 
liam  and  Marj  Ck>llege,  and  entitled,  by  his  jadidoaa  and  persistent  efforts 
in  isecaring  the  same,  toother  with  the  means  bj  which  the  institution 
was  pat  in  operation,  to  be  called  its  fonnder,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1066, 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Universitj,  where  he  graduated  in  1676.  Af- 
ter officiating  as  clergyman  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland  for 
several  years,  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Compton,  Blsbop  of  London,  in  1685, 
f  >r  missionary  work  In  Virginia ;  and  here  he  gave  such  satisfaction  for 
his  efficient  and  judicious  course  as  to  be  commissioned  as  his  Ck)rami8sary 
in  that  colony  in  1689.  In  lii»  new  and  difficult  field  he  soon  felt  the  need 
of  intelligent  laymen,  as  well  as  of  pious  clergymen  born  and  educated 
in  the  country,  and  at  ( nee  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol- 
son, who  arrived  from  New  York  in  1690  [Lord  Effingham  being  absent 
from  ill  health],  who  headed  a  subscription  which  reached  £2,500.  The 
Assembly  which  met  in  1691  commended  the  enterprise  in  an  address  to 
their  majesties  William  and  Mary,  and  deputed  the  Commissary,  Mr.  Blair, 
to  present  the  same.  Tl^e  charter  was  granted  February  14, 1792,  with  a 
gift  of  £2,000,  besides  an  endowment  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  the  patron- 
age of  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  a 
duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  other  plantations.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  Rev.  James  Blair  the  first  President,  and  the  college 
was  allowed  to  return  a  member  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Blair  also  obtained 
several  individual  subscriptions,  the  largest  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Bovle, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, called  the  Brafferton  Foundation,*  from  an  estate  in  England  in 
which  the  subscription  was  invested.  When  the  first  edifice,  erected  in 
1693,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1705,  President  Blair  at  once  set  about 
raising  the  means  to  rebuild,  which  was  done  within  a  year.  Queen  Anne 
contributing  liberally  for  this  object.  He  was  also  successful  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Assembly  for  an  endowment  for  poor  scholars;  the  £1,000 
thus  granted  was  invested  in  the  Nottoway  estate,  the  income  of  which 
was  applied  to  certain  scholarships  down  to  1777. 

In  1722  Dr.  Blair  published  foar  octavo  volumes  made  up  of  discourses 
delivered  on  different  texts  selected  from  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  were  republished  in  1782,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  a 
century  after  his  death. 

As  Commissary,  Dr.  Blair  was  member  of  the  Council,  or  Upper  House 
of  Assembly,  for  fifty  years,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Middie  Planta- 
tions, or  Williamsburg.  He  died  August  1, 1748,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  and  64th  of  his  ministry,  leaving  his  library  (of  over  one  thousand 
volumes)  to  the  college. 

*  Mr  Boyle  d  ed  before  bii  tabBcriptioti  was  made,  bat  tbe  tmeteet  to  whom  he  left 
the  balk  of  his  estate  for  tbe  sdvancemeDt  of  the  Christian  reli^ioB,  invent  d  £6,400  in 
the  BraflT  •rton  estate,  and  gare  £46  of  the  Income  to  the  support  of  two  missionaries  to 
the  ladians  in  Ma«7l'ind,  £46  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  remaioder  to  WilMam  and  Mary 
Co:icge,  on  c  ndl  Ion  of  their  sapp-rrting  one  Indian  scholar  or  every  £14  r.  c^ed. 
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IbmHy  AnieeedenU, 

Mt  earlieet  aDoestora  of  whom  I  possess  at  present  any  knowledge,  wu 
Thomas  Webster,  he  was  settled  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  as  early 
as  1636,  probably  baring  come  thither  from  or  through  Massachusetts, 
though  he  may  have  come  by  way  of  Piscataqua.  From  htm  to  myself 
the  descent  may  be  found  regularly  recorded  in  the  church  records  and 
town  records  of  Hampton,  Kingston,  now  East  Kingston,  and  Salisbury. 

My  first  clear  and  distinct  recollection  of  my  father's  appearance  was, 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  fifty.  I  think  it  was  rather  striking ;  he  was 
tall,  six  feet,  or  six  feet  within  a  half  an  inch,  erect,  with  a  broad  and  full 
chest,  hair  still  of  an  unchanged  black,  features  rather  large  and  prom- 
inent, a  Roman  nose,  and  eyes  of  brilliant  black.  He  had  a  decisire  air 
and  bearing,  partly  the  effect,  I  suppose,  of  early  soldiership. 

After  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  he  lived  seTeral  years  in  the  family 
of  Colonel  Stevens,  the  most  considerable  person  in  the  vicinity ;  and 
then,  as  Major  Dalgetty  would  say,  he  took  service  in  the  troops  raised 
in  the  Provinces  to  carry  on  the  French  war.  His  first  engagement,! 
believe,  was  in  Robert  Rogers's  company  of  lagers.  He  was  with  the 
army  of  Gen.  Amherst,  when  that  commander  made  his  way  by  Albany, 
Oswego,  Ticonderoga,  &c,  into  Canada.  When  Canada  was  conquered, 
his  occupation  was  gone;  but  that  event  opened  new  scenes  of  enter- 
prise, more  pacific,  but  promising  more  permanent  good  to  those  who 
had  strong  hands  and  determined  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  year  1763,  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  had 
made  little  or  no  progress  inward  into  the  country,  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  French,  in  Canada,  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indians,  who  were  under  French  influences.  This  powerful  cause 
of  depression  being  effectually  removed  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Eng- 
land, by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  companies  were  formed,  in  various 
parts  of  New  England,  to  settle  the  wilderness,  between  the  already  set- 
tied  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  Canada.  Col.  Stevens, 
already  mentioned,  and  other  persons  about  Kingston,  formed  one  of 
these  companies,  and  obtained  from  Bcnning  Wentworth,  Governor  of 
'  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  a  grant  of  the  township  of  Salisbury, 
at  first  called  Stevenstown.  It  is  situated  exactly  at  the  head  of  the 
Merrimac  river,  and  very  near  the  center  of  the  State.  My  &ther  joined 
this  enterprise,  and  about  1764,  the  exact  date  is  not  before  me,  pushed 
into  the  wilderness.  He  had  the  discretion  to  take  a  wife  along  with  him, 
intending,  whatever  else  he  might  want,  at  least,  not  to  lack  good  com- 
pany. The  party  traveled  out  the  road^  or  path,  for  it  was  no  better, 
somewhere  about  Concord  or  Boscawen ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  make 
their  way,  not  finding  one,  to  their  destined  places  of  habitation.  My 
father  lapped  <?n,  a  little  beyond  any  other  comer,  and  when  he  bad  built 
his  log  cabin,  and  lighted  His  fire,  his  smoke  ascended  nearer  to  the  North 
Star  than  that  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  New  England  subjects.  His 
neareft  civilized  neighbor  on  the  north,  was  at  Montreal. 
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Last  Days  and  Deaih, 

In  1860-61  Mrs.  Willard,  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  took 
an  active  interest  in  commending  to  the  women  of  the  "^  country  for 
their  signatures,  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
invoking  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  in  all  legislation  growing 
out  of  the  complications  of  public  affairs,  and  by  her  correspondence 
and  conferences  with  public  men,  north  and  south,  strove  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  the  old  fraternal  feeling  by  which  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  the  country  had  been  secured.  And  after  the  war 
broke  out,  and  all  hopes  of  a  peacefnl  settlement  were  extinguished 
in  blood,  she  did  not  cease  her  efforts  to  encourage  the  return  of  the 
old  attachment  to  a  common  country,  and  such  legislation  as  would 
make  the  constitution  the  bond  of  a  still  larger  number  of  free 
States.    Dr.  Lord*  thus  describes  her  last  days  and  death,  in  1867 : 

Her  work  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  Yet  her  journal  sbows  that  she  was  still 
diligently  at  work  on  her  histoiy,  which  she  completed ;  and  it  also  shows  a 
large  correspo:  dence  with  the  prominent  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  war. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  of  her  life  were  her  literaiy  labors  greater.  And  she  still 
made  visits  to  her  fKends,  as  well  as  wrote  them  letters.  She  attended  church 
with  great  regularity,  thoogh  she  was  now  obliged  to  ride.  Her  diary,  the  last 
year  of  her  life,  still  notes  the  sermons  she  heard  on  Sunday.  She  has  noted, 
in  her  diary,  every  sermon  she  heard  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life.  Latterly 
she  attended  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Troy,  of  which  tiie  Bev.  Dr.  Coit  was  rector, 
but  St  John's  was  the  church  dearest  to  her  heart,  even  after  an  unfortunate 
disagreement,  or  misunderstanding,  or  quarrel,  whatever  name  it  goes  by,  had 
driven  her  away.  I  find  that  she  attended  lectures  and  the  examinations  at 
the  Seminary  with  as  much  interest  as  she  took  twenty  years  before.  She 
never  lost  her  taste  for  reading,  or  her  interest  in  public  affairs.  Until  the  year 
before  she  died,  her  correspondence  was  extensive  and  varied,  showing  activity 
of  mind,  if  not  the  power  of  sustained  labor.  Her  diaiy  is  fbller  in  1867  than 
in  1869.  She  still  took  long  drives,  and  received  visits  from  friends,  and  read 
new  books  which  were  &mou&  Every  Sunday  evening  she  collected  around 
her  hospitable  board  her  children,  and  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
and  perhaps  nephews,  and  nieces,  and  intimate  iHends,  and  heard  them  repeat 
passages  of  Scripture.  This  was  a  habit  of  many  years,  and  beautiful  were 
those  family  reunions ;  but  the  most  beautiful  thing  about  them  was  the  ven- 
erable figure  of  the  benignant  old  lady  entering  into  every  subject  of  interest 
with  the  sympathy  of  youth,  and  receiving  from  all  the  profoundest  reverence 
and  respect.    I  have  never  seen  more  impressive  family  gatherings. 

Thus  orderly,  harmoniously,  honorably,  happily,  did  the  old  lady,  when 
eighty  years  had  rolled  over  her  life,  pass  her  declining  days.  I  see  no  particu- 
lar change  in  her  handwriting  until  a  year  before  she  died.  Her  diary  shows 
unabated  interest  in  every  thing  around  her  even  in  1869,  with  increased 
serenity  and  amiability.  In  1867  she  attended  the  examinations  of  the  'Semi- 
nary, in  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  days  of  June,  and  remaining  in  the 

*  The  Life  of  Eoma  WiUard,  by  John  Lord,  LL.O.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  At  Co.    p.  351. 
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room  from  four  to  five  hours  at  a  time.  As  late  as  April,  1869, 1  fiud  ber  mak- 
ing visits  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  even  to  Baltimore,  and 
attending  church.  She  was  present  at  the  ezamination  of  the  seminary  in 
June.  Slie  made  calls,  and  took  drives,  and  wrote  letters,  and  received  visits 
and  read  books,  throughout  the  year.  I  find  her  reading  Liddon's  *  Bampton 
Lectures'  in  January,  1870.  The  last  entry  in  her  diary  is  on  April  6th,  when 
she  speaks  of  reading  the  newspaper.  8he  died  April  15tb,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-tbree,  worn  out  at  last,  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all  classes,  and  by  a  numerous  dicle  of  friends. 

Numerous  are  the  letters  written  to  the  fiimily,  in  reference  to  her  labors  and 
character,  after  she  had  entered  upon  her  rest  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  long  a 
clergyman  at  Troy,  writes :  *  I  always  felt,  when  I  was  talking  with  her,  that  1 
waiB  holding  intercourse  with  a  thoroughly  pure  and  distinguished  woman,  de- 
serving of  great  honor  and  my  lova*  Bisliop  Doane  says :  '  I  may  almost  say 
that  1  was  bom  to  revere  your  mother's  noble  name  in  my  father's  house.  She 
was  never  mentioned  without  honor ;  and,  as  a  pioneer  in  this  country  of  a 
higher  and  better  tone  in  the  education  of  women,  he  always  held  her  in  the 
highest  veneration.*  Mrs.  Judge  Kellogg,  who  knew  her  intimately  for  fifty 
years,  writes :  '  She  has  done  a  great  work ;  its  full  value  is  not  yet  appreciated.' 
Bisliop  Huntington  writes :  *  What  a  remarkable  life  this  was  (but  is  just  ended ! 
How  fiir  and  into  how  many  difibrent  regions  the  line  of  elevating  and  benefi- 
cent influence  ran  out  from  it  I  What  untiring  energy,  practical  wisdom,  comr 
prebensive  sagacity,  patient  labor  1  What  intellectual  vigor,  versatility,  activity  I 
What  moral  dignity  and  Christian  consecration  1  What  a  monument  she  baa 
left; — ^threefold,  in  the  institution  she  founded,  in  the  work  she  committed  to  the 
press,  in  the  hearts  and  characters  of  her  great  hosts  of  pupils  I'  Rev.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  a  clergyman  in  Troy  for  many  years,  thus  writes :  '  Her  lile-work 
was  a  noble  one,  and  right  nobly  hath  she  accomplished  it  The  women  of  our 
land  have  abundant  occasion  to  revere  her  memory,  and  no  doubt  the  benedic- 
tions of  numberless  bearts  are  this  day  resting  upon  her  honorable  grave.  The 
Evening  Povt^  in  a  fine  obituary  notice,  says :  *  Sbe  was  the  first  person  in  the 
United  States  to  give  effectual  and  practical  force  to  the  long-felt  want  of  a 
higher  standard  of  culture  in  female  schools.  More  than  a  generation  ago  she 
put  forth,  with  profound  conviction,  principles  and  methods  of  female  education 
which  were  generally  regarded  as  extravagant  and  even  fanatical,  but  which 
are  now  universally  accepted.'  Professor  Charles  Davies,  at  a  teachers'  convo- 
cation at  Albany,  pays  this  tribute :  '  Mrs.  Willard  brought  to  her  great  work  a 
mind  as  dear  and  comprehensive  as  the  light  of  noonday,  and  a  spirit  as  soft 
and  gentle  as  the  shades  of  evening.  Her  enthusiasm  in  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  her  sex  filled  her  soul  and  inspired  ber  life.  For  this  she  lived — 
for  this  she  labored ;  and  the  fruits  of  that  life  and  of  those  labors  are  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  whole  country  and  through  two  generations.' 

'  Her  great  and  special  gift  was  her  power  of  influence  and  controlling  others. 
This  was  not  done  by  little  arts  and  petty  devices ;  wisdom  and  justice  were 
the  foundations  of  her  government — sympathy  and  love  the  secrets  of  her 
power.  It  is  the  attribute  of  genius  to  impress  itself  upon  others ;  and,  if  Mrs. 
Willard  be  judged  by  this  standard,  she  certainly  had  Tew  equals.  Her  pupils, 
everywhere,  bear  the  impress  of  their  great  educator.  Trained  to  exact  and 
severe  thought^  tbey  analyse  with  logical  accuracy.    Inspired  with  the  senti* 
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meni  that  life  bas  duties  which  most  be  done,  they  do  not  waste  it  in  frivolities. 
Having  been  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  tliat  home  is  the  sphere  and 
throne  of  women,  they  fill  that  home  with  the  precious  joys  of  intelligence, 
peace,  and  love. 

*  Within  the  past  year  Mrs.  WiUard  has  gone  to  her  rest,  and  taken  her  place 
in  history  among  the  great  minds  and  noble  hearts  of  the  nation.  The  time 
and  place  of  her  death  are  alike  saggestive. 

'  In  the  fullness  of  age,  she  approached  the  termination  of  Ufe  with  the  calm- 
ness of  Christian  philosophy  and  the  fiuth  of  a  true  believer.  When  the  hist 
hour  came,  the  finftl  struggle  was  marked  by  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  «the 
twilight  of  one  life  was  but  the  morning  rays  of  another.  The  place  of  her 
death  was  the  old  Seminary  building  of  Troy.  Here,  half  a  century  ago,  she 
founded  an  institution  whi(;h  has  been  an  honor  to  our  age  and  country.  Here 
she  taught  the  true  phUosophy  of  living  and  dying — works  done  in  fiiith,  and 
faith  made  practical  in  works.  Here  she  inspired  thousands  of  her  own  sex, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all,  with  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  with  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  great  troths  of  religion,  and  with  the  aspiration  of 
duty  to  be  done ;  and  here  she  impressed  upon  them  the  nobitity  of  her  own 
nature. 

'  Her  grave  has  been  fitly  chosen.  It  is  in  the  Oakwood  Ceroetary,  on  a 
beautiful  knoll,  overlooking  the  village  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  Be- 
low lies  the  city  of  Troy,  marking,  in  solemn  contrast,  the  habitations  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Here  rest  the  remuns  of  a  great,  good,  and  noble  woman. 
The  city  of  Troy,  which  she  loved,  and  which  has  greatly  honored  her,  is  en* 
titled  to  have  her  ashes ;  but  the  whole  country  has  her  fame,  and  posterity 
will  gather  in  the  many  firuits  of  her  labors.  When  the  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  female  education  shall  visit  her  grave,  they  will  not  strew  it  with 
flowers  that  fade  and  perish,  bat  with  the  garlands  of  affectionate  memories^ 
that  will  never  die.' 

Many  more  extracts  might  be  cited  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Willard's  character  and 
servicea  But  they  all  point  to  the  same  leading  facts ;  they  all  express  the 
same  sentiments.  They  render  honor  to  her  character  for  sweetness,  amiability, 
and  gentleness — ^those  glorious  feminine  traits  which  endear  women  to  man- 
kind ;  and  also  for  those  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  will  and  inteUect  by 
which  she  exercised  a  powerfiil  influence  over  other  minds,  and  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  female 
education  such  as  no  other  woman  ever  has  done;  and,  still  higher,  those 
Christian  virtues  which  embalm  memories  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 

All  these  notices  allude  to  her  great  services  in  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion. It  is  by  these  she  will  be  judged.  Other  things  she  did,  but  these  do  not 
receive  the  same  universal  verdict  And  these  were  honorable  and  useful,  like 
her  scientific  theoriesi,  her  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  her  patriotic 
labors  to  secure  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  extreme 
danger.  All  these  will  be  gratefully  remembered.  But  her  services  to  educa- 
tion— ^these  are  as  indisputable  as  they  were  beneficent,  and  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause  itself.  Whenever,  in  future  generations^ 
the  names  of  illustrious  benefactors  are  mentioned  for  the  admiration  or  grati- 
tude of  the  world,  this  noble  woman  wiU  take  a  prominent  place  among  those 
who  have  given  dignity  to  the  character  and  mind  of  woman. 
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At  the  close  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  tbc  '  writings  of  Mrs.  Wil* 
lard/  to  her  histories,  her  ingenious  speculations — not  to  say  her 
logical  demonstrations  of  the  motive  power  of  the  circnlation  of 
blood  in  the  animal  system,  and  her  poetrj,  Dr.  Lord  adds : 

'  It  is  not  for  either  poetrj  or  ecience  that  she  will  be  best  remembered.  Her 
peculiar  glory  is  in  giviug  an  impulse  to  the  cauae  of  femaile  education.  In  this 
cause  she  rendered  priceless  services.  When  we  remember  the  instituUoii  she 
founded  and  conducted,  the  six  thousand  young  ladies  whom  she  educated,  and 
mai}7  of  them  gratuitously ;  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  numerous  books  she 
wrote  to  be  used  in  schools,  and  the  great  lavor  with  which  these  books  have 
generally  been  received ;  when  we  think  of  the  ceaseless  energies,  in  various 
ways,  which  she  put  forth,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  to  elevate  her  sex,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  woman,  in  this  age  or  country,  wlio  has  been  more 
nseftil,  or  who  will  be  longer  remembered  as  both  good  and  great.  Not  for 
original  genius,  not  for  any  immortal  work  of  art,  not  a  character  free  from 
blemishes  and  faults,  does  she  claim  an  exalted  place  among  women,  but  as  a 
benefactor  of  her  country  and  of  her  sex,  in  those  things  which  shed  luskro 
aroond  homes,  and  give  dignity  to  the  human  soul. 

Ocean  Eymn, 

Rocked  in  the  endlr  of  the  deem 
I  lay  me  down  in  pence  to  deep; 
Pecura  I  rest  upon  the  waTe, 
Pur  thon,  O  Lord,  heat  power  to  nve; 
I  koiiw  that  ThoQ  wih  not  difht  my  mII, 
For  Thou  dott  mark  the  iparraw's  &U ; 
And  ealoi  and  peeeeful  it  my  deep. 
Rucked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

And  such  the  tniit  thut  ■till  were  mine, 
Thouf  h  itormy  wind*  ewept  o*er  the  brine ; 
And,  though  the  tempert*s  6ery  breath 
RooMd  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  deativ 
In  ocean-cave,  itill  laft  with  Thee, 
The  germ  of  immortality. 
And  calm  and  peaeefnl  it  my  tleep^ 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

Hymn  ai  cbw  of  School. 

O  Thna,  the  FInt,  the  Lad,  the  Bert  I 

To  Thee  the  grateful  song  we  raiM, 
ConTtnoed  that  all  our  work*  dioold  he 

Bogon  and  ended  with  Thy  piaiM. 

It  i«  from  Thee  the  thought  aroee 

When  ohanti  the  non  er  vestal  train, 
That  pniae  it  tweeter  to  Thine  ear. 

When  virgin  voioet  hymn  the  strain. 

Lord,  blem  to  oi  thit  parting  teeoe ; 

Bnter  to  titter  bids  farewell ;  ^ 

They  wait  to  hear  ua  to  oar  homes. 

With  tender  partntt  there  to  dweO. 

Oh,  may  we  ever  live  to  Thee ! 

Then,  as  we  leave  earth's  care-worn  road 
AnffpU  ahnll  wait  tatake  our  sonit, 

And  bear  them  to  our  Father  God. 
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Louis  Agassix  as  a  T^Mcher.^ 

X  little  more  than  twenty-scveo  years  ago,  as  I  was  sitting  in  mj  study,  a 
message  came  to  me  tliat  two  gentlemen  desired  to  see  me.  Thej  were  imme- 
diateiy  admitted,  and  Dr.  Gould  introduced  me  to  Louis  Agassiz.  His  noble 
presence,  the  genial  expression  of  his  &ce,  his  beaming  eye  and  earnest^  natural 
voice  at  ouce  gained  me,  and  I  responded  cordially  to  his  introduction  He 
said,  "  I  have  come  to  see  you,  because  Dr.  Oould  tells  me  that  you  know  the 
trees  of  Massachusetts  ,*  I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  hickory.  I 
have  found  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  several  species  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  where 
they  were  deposited  when  those  mountains  were  formed ;  but  since  that  time 
none  have  been  found  living  in  Europe.  I  want  to  know  them  as'  they  are 
now  growing.' 

I  told  him  that  I  knew  all  the  species  found  in  New  England,  and  should  be 
glad  to  show  them  to  him.  *  But  I  have,'  I  said,  '  presently  to  begin  my  morn- 
ing's work.  If  you  will  let  me  call  on  yon  immediately  after  dinner,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  you  to  them.' 

At  tlie  time  fixed  I  called  on  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  took  him  in  my  chaise, 
first  to  Parker's  Hill,  where  one  species  of  hickory  grew,  then  through  Brook- 
hne,  Brighton,  and  Cambridge,  where  two  others  were  found,  and  to  Chelsea, 
where  a  fourth  and  one  that  might  be  a  variety,  were  growing.  I  pointed  out 
the  characteristics  of  each  species  in  growth,  branching,  bark,  fruit,  and  leaves, 
and  especially  in  the  buds.  He  listened  with  the  roost  captivating  attention, 
and  expressed  surprise  at  my  dwelling  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  buds.  'I 
have  never  known  the  buds  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic,'  said  he;  Hhat 
is  new  to  me.'  He  admitted  the  distinct  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  buds, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  remembered  every  word  I  said,  for,  a  few  months  after- 
ward, I  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  Mr.  Agassiz  would  g^ve  a  lecture,  in  Box- 
bury,  on  the  buds  of  trees. 

We  drove  on  to  Chelsea  Beach,  which  stretched  off  several  miles,  apparently 
without  end,  and  as  the  tide  was  very  low,  was  then  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  He  was  charmed  with  everything,  expressing  his  pleasure  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  a  happy  child,  hardly  able  to  restrain  himself  in  his  admira- 
tion and  delight  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  before  been  on  a  sea-beach, 
but  that  he  was  &miliar  with  the  wave-marks  on  the  old  beaches  laid  open  in 
the  Jura  Mountains. 

I  need  not  say  what  a  pleasant  drive  this  wa&  I  had  long  felt  great  interest 
in  various  departments  of  natural  history,  but  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with 
my  own  duties  as  a  teacher  that  I  had  been  able  to  indulge  myself  fully,  and 
that  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  in  one  only.  Here  was  a  companion  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all,  and  with  the  most  distinguished  men  who 
had  been  advancing  them,  and  who  was  ready  and  happy  to  communicate 
wealth  of  information  upon  every  point  I  could  ask  about 

Some  days  after,  I  invited  all  the  members  of  this  society  to  meet  Mr.  Agas- 
siz at  my  house.  Every  one  came  that  could  come.  They  conversed  very 
freely  on  several  subjectsi,  and  Agassiz  showed  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge 

*  Froih  an  Jiddregs  h^are  the  Bonon  Society  of  Jfatvral  Hutory^  Jan.  7,  1874,  by  L.  B. 
Emereon,  LL.D.  Dr.  Emenon  was  one  cf  the  fonnden  of  this  Fociety,  in  1830,  and  its  president 
in  1837.  On  the  memorial  of  this  Soeieiy,  in  1837,  and  the  hearty  indorsment  nf  Gov.  Ererett, 
a  snrvey  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Stnte  wns  made,  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  made  the  Report 
oa  Trees,  of  which  a  splendid  illustrated  revised  edition  was  issued,  in  1876. 
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tnd  his  remarkable  powers  of  instant  obsenratioo.    All  seemed  to  feel  wbat  a 
precious  accession  American  science  was  to  receive. 

Not  long  aflerwards,  Mr.  Agassiz  accepted  on  invitation  to  spend  Christmafl 
with  us.  We  took  some  pains,  ourseWefl  and  our  children,  among  whom  wero 
then  two  bright  boys,  fUll  of  Ain  and  firolic^  one  in  coUege  and  one  nearly  pre- 
pared to  enter.  He  was  easily  entertained,  entering  beartOy,  joyously,  and 
hilariously  into  everything,  games  and  all,  as  if  he  were  still  as  young  as  the 
youngest,  but  full  of  feeling,  and  moved,  even  to  tears,  by  some  poor  lines  to 
him  and  his  native  land. 

My  friends,  I  have  thus  shown  you  how  intimate  I  became,  for  a  few  vreeks^ 
with  Agassiz,  whom  I  found  the  wisest,  the  most  thoroughly  well-informed  and 
communicative,  the  most  warm-hearted  and  the  most  modest  man  of  science 
with  whom,  personally. or  by  his  works,  I  had  ever  become  acquainted.  I  did 
not  keep  up  tliat  intimate  aoquaintanoe,  both  because  I  was  too  busy  in  my 
own  work,  and  because  I  did  not  deem  myself  worthy  to  occupy  so  much  of 
his  time,  consecrated,  as  it  was,  to  science  and  ihe  good  of  mankind.  The 
strong  impression  he  made  on  me  was  made  on  almost  all  who  ever  listened  to 
or  even  met  him.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  Agas- 
siz caused  a  throb  of  anguish  in  millions  of  hearts.  Such  a  death  is  a  loss  to 
mankind.  What  death  among  kings  or  princes  in  the  Old  World,  or  among 
tlie  aspirants  for  power  or  the  possessors  of  wealth  in  the  New,  could  produce 
sudi  deep-felt  regret? 

He  is  gone.  We  shall  see  his  benignant  ftice  and  hear  his  winning  voice  no 
more ;  but  we  have  before  us  his  example  and  his  works.  Let  us  dwell,  for  a 
few  moments,  on  some  features  in  his  life  and  character,  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
guide,  especially  to  those  who  mean  to  devote  their  leisure  or  their  life  to  natu- 
ral history,  or  to  the  great  work  of  teaching.  What  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  especially  in  this  country,  in  men's  estimation 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  these  pursuits,  since  he  began  his  studies.  To 
whom  is  that  ehange  more  due  than  to  Agassiz? 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  gifts.  His  fiisdnating  eye, 
his  genial  smile,  his  kindliness  and  ready  sympathy,  his  generous  earnestness, 
his  simplicity,  and  absence  of  pretension,  his  transparent  sincerity, — ^these  ac- 
count for  his  natural  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  speech,  his  influence  as  a 
man,  and  his  attraction  and  power  as  a  teacher.  For  the  development  and  per- 
fecting of  many  of  his  highest  and  most  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  Mr.  Agassiz  was  doubtless  indebted  to  his  noble  mother,  who,  judg- 
ing from  everything  we  can  learn,  was  a  very  rare  and  remarkable  woman.  Tu 
the  quiet,  homely,  household  duties,  for  which  the  Swiss  women  are  distin- 
guished, she  added  unconsciously  very  uncommon  mental  endowments,  which 
she  wisely  cultivated  by  extensive  reading  of  the  best  authors  and  by  conver- 
sation with  the  most  intelligent  persons. 

Trained  by  such  a  mother,  Agassiz  grew  up  in  the  belief  of  a  Creator,  an 
infinite  and  all-wise  intelligence,  author  and  governor  of  all  things.  He  was 
sincerely  and  humbly  religious.  During  his  whole  life,  whOe  exploring  every 
secret  of  animal  structure,  he  saw  such  wonderful  consistency  in  every  part 
that  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  all  were  parts  of  pne  vast  plan,  the 
work  of  one  infinite,  all-comprehending  thinker.  He  saw  no  place  for  accident, 
none  for  blind,  unthinking  brute  or  vegetable  selection.    Though  he  was  a  man 
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of  the  rarest  iDtellect,  he  was  never  ashamed  to  look  upwards  and  recognize  an 
infiniteljT  higher  and  more  comprehensive  intellect  above  him. 

In  bis  eerliest  years  and  through  childhood  be  was  surrounded  by  animals,^ 
fishes,  birds,  and  other  creatures,^which  he  delighted  to  study,  and  with  whose 
habits  and  forms  he  thus  became  perfectly  fiimiliar.  His  education,  in  all 
respects,  was  very  generous  and  thorough.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  some 
of  the  most  (Kstioguished  schools  and  colleges  in  Germany ;  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  made,  early,  a  student  of  the  two  great  languages  of  ancient 
times.  He  became  fitmiltar,  by  reading  them  in  their  native  Oreek^  with  the 
high  thought  and  reasoned  truth  and  graoefbl  style  of  Plato,  and  the  accurate 
observatk>ns  and  descriptions  of  Aristotle,  the  nicest  observer  of  ancient  times, 
and  justly  considered  the  fiither  of  natural  history.  Probably  no  work  has  been 
more  suggestive  to  him  than  Aristotle's  'History  of  Animals;*  and  probably 
his  own  breadth  of  conception  and  largeness  of  thought,  upon  the  highest  sub- 
jects, were  due,  in  no  inconsidereble  degree,  to  his  eariy  familiarity  with  Plato. 
He  also  read  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  wrote  the  language  with  great  ease. 

No  one  who  early  has  the  time  and  opportunity,  and  who  desires  to  become 
a  thorough  naturalist,  or  a  tliinker  on  any  subject,  should  neglect  the  study  of 
these  two  languages.  From  them  we  borrow  nearly  all  the  peculiar  terms  of 
natural  science,  and  find  the  originals  of  almost  all  the  words  which  we  use  in 
speaking  on  ethical,  metaphysical,  aBsthetical,  and  political  subjects,  and  no  one 
can  be  sure  that  he  perfectly  understands  any  of  these  words  unless  he  knows 
them  in  their  original  language. 

I  dwell  upon  this  subject,  because  I  believe  that  the  early  study  of  language, 
especially  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  far  too  much  undervalued.  We  use  lan- 
guage, not  only  in  our  communication  with  others,  but  in  our  own  thoughts. 
On  all  subjects  of  science,  or  whatever  requires  accurate  thought,  we  think  in 
words,  and  we  can  not  think,  even  within  ourselves,  upon  any  subject,  without 
knowing  the  words  to  express  our  thoughts.  He  who  is  most  fViUy  fiimiliarly 
acquainted  with  the  richest  language  and  the  thoughts  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  it  has  the  power  of  most  easily  becoming  not  only  a  good  thinker, 
but  an  eloquent  speaker.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made,  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  future  naturalist,  thnn  to  deny  him  a  full  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  words  by  which  thought  can  be  carried  on  or  communicated.* 

Agassiz*s  mother-tongue  was  French,  but  both  this  and  German  were  in 
common  use  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  He  lived,  for  years  afterwards,  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  and  thus  attained,  without  special  study,  the  rich  language 
which  we  Americans  have  to  give  so  much  time  to  acquire ;  and  he  lived  long, 
a  studious  and  laborious  life  in  Paris,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Cuvier  and  other  distinguished  naturalists,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
French  language  in  its  best  form.  More  than  once,  when  he  was  putting  his 
note-book  into  his  pocket,  he  told  me  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  made  his 
notes  in  German  or  in  French. 

Agaasiz's  universality  of  study  and  thought  suggests  a  precious  lesson.    It 

*  It  is  «  matter  of  the  greateit  MtUfaction  tlwt  the  only  true  mode  of  learning  Unguege,  the 
DatanI  one,  by  word  or  mouth  from  living  teaehen,  <■  becoming  common  ;  the  language  itself 
firrt,  and  afterwards  the  philoeopby  of  it,— the  rules.  It  is  moet  desirable  that  this  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  ancient  languages  should  be  introduced,  to  learn  first  the  language,  to  read  and  understand 
it,  and  afterward  the  mles.  Indeed,  I  would  not  recommend  the  study  even  of  Greek,  if  most  or 
much  of  the  time  given  to  it  had  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  grammar. 
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if  never  safe  to  gire  one's  self  entirelj  to  one  study  or  to  one  oonnse  of  tlioagfat 
The  ftiU  powers  of  the  mind  can  not  be  so  developed.  Nature  b  infinite ;  and 
a  small  part  of  one  kingdom  can  not  be  understood,  bowevv  carefiiUj  sliidied, 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  rest 

Neither  must  a  man  allow  himself  to  be  a  mere  natnndist  Every  man 
ought  to  seek  to  form  for  himsellj  for  his  own  happiness  and  eiiioymentt  the 
highest  duiracter  for  intelligence,  and  for  jdst  and  generous  feeUng^  of  whidi  he 
is  capable.  He  is  not  a  mere  student  of  a  department  cf  nature.  He  is  a 
man ;  he  must  make  himself  a  wise,  generous^  and  well-informed  man,  able  to 
i^mpathice  with  all  that  is  most  beautiftil  in  nature  and  art,  and  best  in  sodetj. 
It  would  be  a  poor,  dull  woiid,  if  all  men  of  talent  were  to  educate  themsetTss 
to  be  mere  artisans,  mere  politidana^  or  mere  naturalisisi 

Agassiz  took  a  large,  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  (^'natural  his- 
tory ;  his  thorough  education  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  worka  of  the 
highest  men  in  several  walks,  Von  Martios^  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  others,  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  do  it,  and  he  then  fixed  on  certain  departmenfeB^  and,  ibr 
the  time,  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  ona 

As  a  future  inhabitant  of  America,  it  was  fortunate  for  him  to  have  been  bom, 
and  to  have  grown  up^  in  one  of  the  free  cantons  of  Switzerland.  He  was  thus 
accustomed  to  treat  men  as  equals;  and  thus  his  perfect  familiarity  and  his 
fireedom  from  all  assumption  were  as  natural  to  him  as  they  were  graceful  and 
winning.  He  looked  down  upon  none,  but  felt  a  sympathy  with  everything 
best  in  every  heart  The  reality  of  these  great  human  qualities  gave  a  natural 
dignity  which  his  hearty  and  ready  laugh  could  never  diminish.  Every  one 
was  drawn  towards  him  by  what  was  best  in  himself.  With  the  greatest  gen- 
tleness he  united  a  strong  will,  and  with  a  resolute  earnestness,  untiring 
patience.  His  great  object  was  truth,  and  as  he  never  had  any  doubt  that  it 
was  truth,  he  may  have  been  impatient,  but  he  never  felt  really  angry,  with 
those  who  opposed  it 

Mr.  Agassis  had,  for  several  years,  the  great  advantage  and  privDege  of  being 
an  assistant,  in  the  description  and  delineation  of  fishes  from  Brazi],  to  Ton 
Martins,  the  genial  and  eloquent  old  man  of  Munich.  In  him  he  had  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man,  who,  with  great  resources  as  a  naturalist,  had,  for  many  yeara^ 
given  himself  in  a  foreign  country,  to  the  study  of  a  single  department  of  bota- 
ny, without,  however,  shutting  his  eyes  to  anything  that  was  new  and  remarka- 
ble in  any  page  of  natural  history.  To  one  who  was  a  good  listener  and  never 
forgot  what  he  heard,  what  a  preparation  most  this  have  been  for  his  own 
expedition,  many  yeara  after,  to  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  princely  aid 
of  bis  own  friends,  and  fh>m  which  he  brought  home  a  greater  number  of  new 
species  of  fresh-water  fishes  than  were  ever  before  discovered  by  one  individual, 
thus  carrying  forward  that  work  upon  the  fishes  of  Brazil,  his  first  work,  whidi 
he  had  published  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

He  spent  the  leisure  of  several  yeara  in  examining  the  reefs  and  dredging  in 
the  watera  of  the  coast  of  Florida  and  other  parts,  always  bringing  home  stores 
of  new  species  and  genera,  and  completing  the  history  of  innumerable  known 
ones.  What  a  preparation  were  these  yeara  for  the  great  Hasler  expedition, 
in  whicli  the  depths  of  the  ocean  were  very  fully  explored,  and  innumerable 
objects,  new  and  old,  were  brought  up,  showing  that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
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ia  aDjthlng  but  barreiii  and  throwing  new  light  upon  the  geology  of  recent  and 
of  ancient  times  I 

Whenever  Mr.  Agassiz  undertook  a  special  work,  he  prepared  himself  for  it 
by  a  careftil  study  of  whatever  had  been  done  iu  that  particular  line  by  all 
others.  He  had  seen  every  where  indications  of  the  action  of  ice.  Ue  deter- 
mined to  investigate.  He  began  by  reading  all  he  could  find  upon  the  subject, 
and  then  set  himself  to  observe,  patiently  and  carefully,  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  glaciers  themselves.  He  gave  the  leisure  of  several  years  to  this  exami- 
nation, and  then  felt  himself  ready  to  observe  the  effects  of  similar  action  in 
former  ages  and  distant  regions.  The  opinions  of  such  an  observer,  after  such 
a  preparation,  can  not  be  without  authority  and  value ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  sliould  not  himself  have  been  willing  to  yield  them  to  those  of  others 
who  had  never  given  the  same  study  to  the  subject 

When  he  wrote  his  wonderfully  complete  work  upon  the  American  Testudi- 
nata,  he  began  by  studying  whatever  had  been  written  in  regard  to  that  family 
of  animals,  and  he  furnished  himself,  by  the  liberal  aid  of  many  friends,  with 
immense  numbers  of  specimens,  so  that  he  had  ample  means  of  satisfying  him- 
self in  regard  to  almost  every  question  that  could  be  asked  as  to  structure  *  or 
habita.  Such  a  work  will  not  need  to  be  done  over  again  for  many  years.  It 
can  never  be  entirely  superseded,  except  by  a  work  showing  greater  diligence, 
greater  fidelity,  and  better  powers  of  nice  observation  and  faithful  description. 

His  example  as  a  teacher  has  been  of  inestimable  value,  as  showing  the  im- 
portamce  of  the  best  and  largest  possible  preparation,  teaching  by  things  really 
existing  and  not  by  books,  opening  tlie  eye  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
nature,  showing  tliat  there  is  no  spot,  from  the  barren  sea-beach  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  does  not  present  objects  attractive  to  the  youngest  begin- 
ner, and  worthy  of  and  rewarding  the  careful  consideration  of  the  highest 
intellect 

The  town  of  Neufchatel,  near  which  Mr.  Agassiz  wts  bom,  and  particularly 
the  hills  behind  it,  give  fine  views  of  natural  scenery.  From  a  hill,  not  two 
miles  from  his  former  home,  I  had  a  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  which  I  now  recall  as  one  of  the  widest,  most  varied,  and 
most  exquisite  I  have  ever  seen.  Agassiz  thus  grew  up  to  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  This  love  of  natural  scenery  has  been  increasing  flrom  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present  It  is  more  generally  felt  and  more  fully  enjoyed  now 
than  ever  before,  and  in  this  oouutry,  apparently,  more  than  in  any  other. 
More  persons  leave  the  cities,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  warm  and  dusty, 
to  enjoy  the  country  or  the  seaside,  the  mountains  or  the  lakes ;  and  they  enjoy, 
rationally,  and  heartily.  Who  has  done  more  than  Agassiz  to  increase  this  en- 
joyment? With  thousands  it  is  becoming  not  merely  the  enjoyment,  but  the 
study  of  the  beautiful.  Collections  of  shells,  curious  animals,  minerals,  sea- 
weeds, and  flowers  are  becoming,  like  libraries,  not  only  sources  of  pleasure  to 
the  eye,  but  of  delightful  study,  whereby  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  very 
fountain  of  enjoyment  We  not  only  see  and  feel,  we  begin  to  understand. 
The  more  we  see  of  their  uses  and  structure,  the  more  profound  is  our  enjoy- 
ment.   Who  has  done  more  than  Agassiz  to  awake  this  enjoyment? 

In  1855,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  who,  from  the  beginning,  did  a  great 

*  In  cpeaking  of  the  thorough  ezeention  of  the  works  in  the  four  Tolamet,  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get the  aid  be  received  from  the  exquisite  skill  in  drawing  And  engmvinf  of  Sooral,  who  wore  oat 
him  etjee  in  tha  work,  and  of  Burokhaxdt  and  Clark. 
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deal  of  the  work,  Mr.  Agassiz  opened  a  acbool  for  joang  ladies.  For  tliia  be 
was,  in  all  respects,  admirably  well  qualified.  The  charm  of  his  manner,  his 
perfect  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  warm-heartedneSs,  attracted  erery  papil,  and 
won  her  respect,  Ioto,  and  admiration.  He  knew,  almost  instinctiTely,  what 
we  teachers  have  to  learn  by  degrees, — ^that  we  can  not  really  attract,  control, 
and  lead  a  child,  and  help  to  form  his  habits  and  character,  without  first  loTing 
him;  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  powerful  as  real,  disinterested  affection. 
He  gaye  himself^  by  lectures  most  carefully  prepared,  an  hour's  instnictioa,  real 
instruction,  every  day.  All  his  pupils  retain  their  respect  and  love  for  him, 
and  some  keep  the  notes  they  made  of  his  talks,  and  read  them  with  delight. 
The  school  was  continued  for  seven  yeara^  with  great  success,  attracting  pupils 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  was,  that  he  brought  in  natore 
to  teach  for  him.  The  young  ladies  of  a  large  school  were  amused  at  his  sim- 
plicity in  putting  a  grasshopper  into  the  baud  of  each,  as  he  came  into  the  haH; 
but  they  were  filled  with  surprise  and  delight,  as  he  explained  the  structure 
of  the  insect  before  them,  and  a  sigh  of  disappointment  escaped  from  moat  of 
them  when  the  lesson  of  more  than  an  hour  dosed.  He  had  opened  their  eyes 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  make  of  oue  of  the  least  of  God's  creeturoo. 
What  a  lesson  was  this  to  young  women  preparing  to  be  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  showing  that  in  every  field  might  be  found  ob- 
jects to  excite,  and,  well  explained,  to  answer  the  questions,  what,  and  bow, 
and  why,  which  children  will  always  be  asking.    ,    • 

He  had  all  the  elements  necessary  to  an  eloquent  teacher, — voice,  look,  and 
manner,  that  instantly  attracted  attention ;  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  language^ 
always  expressive  of  rich  thoughts,  strong  common  sense,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  desired  to  speak,  a  sympathy  with  otheiB 
so  strong  that  it  became  magnetic,  and  a  feeling  of  the  value  of  what  he  had  to 
say,  which  became  and  created  enthusiasm.  He  thus  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  not  only  instructing  and  persuading  them,  but  converting  them  into 
interested  and  admiring  fellow-students. 

His  mode  of  teaching,  especially  in  his  ready  use  of  the  chalk  and  the  bbck- 
board,  was  a  precious  lesson  to  teachers,  lie  appealed  at  once  to 'the  eye  and 
to  the  ear,  thus  naturally  forming  the  habit  of  attention,  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  form  by  the  study  of  books.  Whoever  learns  this  lesson  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  the  teacher's  part  to  do  the  study,  to  get  complete  possession  of  what  is  to 
be  taught,  in  any  subject,  and  how  it  is  to  be  presented,  while  it  is  the  part  of 
the  pupils  to  listen  attentively  and  to  remember.  This  they  will  easily  do^  and 
to  show  that  they  do  remember,  they  may  be  easily  led  to  give  an  account  in 
writing  of  what  they  have  heard.  Every  lesson  will  thus  be  not  only  an  exer- 
cise of  attention  and  memory,  but  a  lesson  in  the  Englisli  language,  proper 
instruction  in  which  is  very  much  needed  and  very  much  neglected.  When- 
ever a  pupil  does  not>fulIy  understand,  the  teacher  will  have  the  opportunity 
while  he  is  at  the  blackboard,  of  enlarging  and  making  intelligible. 

Whenever  the  teacher  shall  be  successful  in  adopting  this  true  and  natural 
mode  of  teaching,  the  poor  text-books  which  now  infest  the  country  will  be 
discontinued,  and  those  who  now  keep  school  will  become  real  teachers ;  school- 
keeping  will  be  turned  into  teaching.  When  this  method  is  fairly  introduced, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  long,  hard  lessons  at  home,  nor  of  pupils  from  good 
schools  who  have  not  learned  to  write  English. 
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MEMOIR.* 

Sheldon  Clark,  for  many  years  tbe  lai^est  pecaniary  benefactor 
of  Yale  College,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  fourteen  miles 
west  of  New  Haven,  January  31,  1785,  and  died  April  10,  1840 — 
aged  55  years.  Losing  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted 
by  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  a  farmer  of  Oxford,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  &mily  till  1811,  sharing  its  labors,  and  very  scanty 
opportunities  of  education.  His  aged  relative  often  expressed  the 
opinion  that  much  learning  involved  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Coming  into  the  possession  of  the  property  of  this  relative,  as  his 
heir,  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  at  once  repaired  to  New 
Haven,  and  called  on  Prof.  Silliman  for  advice  as  to  his  studies. 
He  encouraged  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  and  lectures  of 
Yale  College,  without  becoming  a  regular  member  of  any  class, 
which  his  want  of  preparation  would  preclude.  Accordingly,  in  the 
succeeding  season  of  1811-12,  resorting  to  New  Haven,  he  passed 
the  autumn  and  winter  and  part  of  the  spring  in  a  course  of  study, 
connected  with  the  recitations  and  discussions  of  President  Dwiorht. 
and  with  the  lectures  in  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  He  took  notes  of  what  he  heard,  read,  and  saw ;  the 
questions  agitated  in  the  discussions  of  the  senior  class,  with  the 
decisions  of  the  president  upon  them,  are  recorded  in  his  note-book, 
as  are  the  texts  and  doctrines  of  the  sermons  in  the  college  chapel ; 
and  there  are  memoranda,  but  less  extensive,  of  the  topics  canvassed 
in  the  lectures  on  stsii-nce. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  during  which  Mr.  Clark  was  occupied  with  his 
farm  in  summer,  and  teaching  the  district  school  in  the  winter — 
occasionally  visiting  New  Haven,  and  bringing  minerals  to  Prof. 
Silliman  to  name,  and  compare  with  similar  specimens  in  the  cabi- 
net.    In  1822,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  Professor  in  his 

*  Abridged  from  a  *  Jfotiee  of  tke  laU  Sktidon  CUrk^  Etq.^  of  OTford,  ConnuUeut,  hf  Prof. 
SiUimmiy*  in  tb«  American  Journal  of  Scienee  for  1841— pp.  317-S31.  The  College  owe*  Uie 
early  benefactioni  of  Mr.  Clark  to  the  interest  in  liberal  itodiet  inipired  by  Prof  Silliman,  wboaa 
tendshlp  be  cultivated,  and  whom  be  made  one  of  the  execnton  of  bi*  laal  Will. 
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laboratorjr,  and  informed  him  of  his  intention  to  appropriate  a  pact 
of  the  estate  of  which  he  had  come  into  poseession  (about  $20,000), 
and  which  he  had  increased  by  his  own  industry  and  economy  to 
125,000,  to  the  encouragement  of  learning.     Prod  Silliman  adds : 

Mr.  Clark  informed  me,  that  the  first  conception  of  his  pkin  took 
pkce  during  the  season  of  his  residence  in  Tale  College,  when  he 
was  attending  in  several  of  the  college  class-rooms,  and  that  he  had 
been  maturing  it  ever  since.  In  a  rugged  country  of  stony  hills,  he 
had  followed  the  plow — ^he  had  fattened  droves  of  cattle — ^he  had 
taught  school  in  winter,  and  loaned  money  at  all  times — ^not  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  for  himself,  but  to  promote  the  good  of  others. 
He  appealed  to  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  views,  and  it*  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  I  encouraged  them,  remarking  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  alone  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  obligations  to  his 
family  friends,  with  which  no  one,  and  ccrtunly  not  myself,  would 
wish  to  intecfere. 

Mr.  Clark  having  made  up  his  mind,  submitted  through  me,  a 
proposition  to  deposit  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  until  it  should  become  the  foundation  of  a  professor- 
ship. In  his  written  communication,  he  requires,  that  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  years  *'  from  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  money,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship, 
either  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  of  chemistry,  or  of 
natural  philosophy,  in  the  college,  at  his  option.' 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  was  called 
at  Hartford,  May  8th,  1823,  and  the  proposition  being  accepted,  the 
money,  or  its  equivalent,  was  conveyed,  June  10th,  of  the  same 
year,  to  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Clark  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  provision  which  he  had 
made  for  a  professorship,  that  he  soon  followed  up  his  first  donation 
by  a  second.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  in 
New  Haven,  Sept.  8th,  1824,  it  was  reported  by  the  treasurer,  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  Clark  had  deposited  with  him  the  sum  of  *  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship,  or  schol- 
arships, in  the  institution.'  It  was  stipulated,  '  that  the  thousand 
dollars  deposited  Vy  said  Clark  shall  be  put  to  interest  upon  good 
security,  for  twenty-four  years  from  the  lOtb  day  of  June,  1 824,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Corporation  of  the  College  shall 
appropriate  the  sura  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  scholarship,  or  scholarships/  under  certain  conditions 
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and  regnlHtions.  These  are  stated  in  detail  by  the  donor ;  two 
scholarships  are  to  be  created — the  first  to  take  effect  in  the  class 
that  shall  be  graduated  in  1848,  the  second  in  1849 — the  boon  to 
be  conferred  on  the  best  scholar,  as  ascertained  by  examiDation,  or 
by  lot  in  cases  of  equal  merit,  among  those  who  apply ;  each  suc- 
cessful candidate  to  enjoy  the  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  for 
two  years,  upon  condition  of  pursuing  a  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  to  reside  in  New  Haven  nine  months  in  each  year, — upon  fail- 
ure of  candidates,  the  income  is  to  be  appropriated  in  premiums  , 
for  the  encouragement  of  English  composition,  or  other  branches 
of  learning  among  the  undergraduates  of  the  college.  The  donor, 
very  wisely,  adds  a  dispensing  clause, '  that  the  Corporation  of  the 
College,  in  whom  he  reposes  special  confidence,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  change  in  the  foregoing  regulations  as  they  shall 
judge  best  calculated  to  promote  the  main  purpose  for  which  the 
donation  has  been  made.'  Upon  these  conditions,  the  donation 
was  accepted  by  the  corporation,  and  will  of  course,  when  the  pre- 
scribed terra  is  Completed,  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Clark,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  the  College, 
took  a  particular  interest  in  that  painful  catastrophe — the  wreck  of 
the  Liverpool  packet-ship  Albion,  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  in  April, 
1822,  which  deprived  the  college  and  the  country  of  a  man  who, 
for  his  early  years,  left  no  superior  behind  him.  With  the  lamented 
Fisher  was  lost  the  large  telescope  of  the  college,  which  he  was 
taking  with  him  to  London,  to  have  it  put  in  the  best  order,  for  his 
observations  on  his  return.  Mr.  Clark,  on  being  informed  of  this 
loss,  conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  this  valuable  instrument  with 
one  still  better.  It  was  not  for  him,  like  a  capitalist  in  a  great  em- 
porium, simply  to  will,  and  then  to  draw  a  check  for  the  amount 
His  contributions  (since  he  did  not,  in  making  them,  diminish  his 
patrimonial  estate  derived  from  his  grandfather)  were  drawn  from 
the  results  of  his  own  industry  and  economy,  often  rendered  in 
small  sums  as  ho  could  obtain  payment  for  his  commodities,  or  col- 
lect the  dues  on  outstanding  notes.* 

Of  this  donation,  nineteen  guineas  were,  by  order  of  the  donor, 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  large  globes  by  Carey, 

*  Pa^meiU*  hf  Skddon  Clark  to  tke  Trtantrmr  of  Yale  ColUgefor  «  TtUaeopt, 


Fabrnarr  S9d,  1888. flOO 

MarchTth,         "    100 

April  l«th,         "    900 

MnyMth.  «    50 

OctoberSStb,     **    100 


Nov«mber5th.  *'    SMS 

NoTembarllth,  "<    FS 

••  '*    100 

DeMmb«r  Itt.    •*    ISO 

August  aOih,  18:29,  900 
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(twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,)  one  celestial  and  the  other  terres* 
trial,  elegantly  mounted  and  covered.  The  telescope  was  ordered 
of  Dollond.  Captain  Basil  Hall  happened  to  be  at  the  college  at 
the  time,  and  kindly  volunteered  to  give  his  personal  attention, 
with  the  maker,  to  the  execution  and  arrangement  of  the  instm- 
menL  Mr.  Clark  limited  a  period  of  two  years,  within  which  it 
was  to  be  done  or  the  money  given  by  him  was  to  be  returned.  It 
arrived  in  November,  1829,  and  was  pronounced  by  Dollond  to  be 
'  perfect,  and  such  an  instrument  as  he  was  pleased  to  send  as  a 
specimen  of  his  powers.'  In  a  letter  of  September  3,  1835,  Pro£ 
Olmsted  announces  to  Mr.  Clark  the  discovery  by  his  telescope  of 
Halley's  comet — the  first  observation  of  this  comet  that  had  been 
been  made  in  this  country,  although  astnmomers  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  had  been  on  the  lookout,  without  success; 
this  discovery  was  justly  regarded,  'as  proof  that  the  instrument 

was  a  fine  one  for  observations  of  this  sort.' 

• 

'     WiXL  of  Sheldon  Clark. 

The  Will  of  Sheldon  Clark  was  made  and  executed  in  March, 
1823,  two  months  before  his  proposition  to  found  a  professorship 
in  Oxford  College  was  announced  to  the  Corporation* 

Knowing  the  uncertainty  of  life — ^thinking  that  we  must  always  be  prepared 
to  die — feeling  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power,  and  believing 
that  part  of  my  property  will  do  more  good  if  given  to  encourage,  literature 
than  it  would  to  descend  according  to  law,  I  Sheldon  Clark,  of  Oxford,  am 
voluntarily,  and  of  my  own  accord,  disposed  to  make  tlie  foUowing  will : 

I  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  decent  manner,  and  to  have  decent  grrave-stones  at 
the  discretion  of  my  executors.  It  is  my  will,  that  my  just  debts  and  my 
Aineral  expenses  be  paid  out  of  my  movable  estate.  1  give  and  bequeath  to 
the  Corporation  of  Yale  CoUoge  in  New  Haven,  all  my  homestead  farm  where 
I  now  live,  with  its  buildings  and  appurtenances — also,  all  the  land  that  was 
given  to  me  by  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  on  the  east  Fide  of  the 
road  that  runs  north  and  south  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tucker,  with  its  buildings  and 
appurtenances — also,  all  my  land  that  lies  north  of  the  road  that  runs  by  where 
CkK)rge  Drake  now  lives — also,  my  meadow  that  lies «  few  rods  west  of  Rim- 
mon  school-house,  and  also,  ail  my  Red  Oak  fiirm,  Ac 

Funds  being  so  liable  to  be  lost  by  bad  security,  it  is  my  will,  that  the  lands 
I  have  given  to  said  Corporation  shall  never  be  sold,  but  that  they  Phall  be  let 
or  rented,  in  such  way  and  manner,  as  the  President  and  Fellowa  of  said  Yale 
College  and  their  successont,  forever,  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
said  institution.  It  is  my  will,  that  the  annual  income  of  said  lands  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  for  the  advancement  of  literature  in  said  Yale  College,  in 
such  a  manner  as  its  President  and  Fellows,  and  their  suoeessors  forever,  shall 
deem  the  best  and  most  beneficial  for  said  institution :  but  no  part  of  said  dona- 
tion or  income  shall  ever  be  appropriated  to  erect  or  repair  buiidinga 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven, 
all  the  money  I  shall  have  on  hand  and  all  the  notes  I  shall  have  due  me  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  (except  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  for  Chestnut- 
tree  Hill  school  district)  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  said  Yale  College, 
as  its  President  and  Follows,  and  their  successors  forever,  shall  think  shall  be 
for  its  best  good,  and  the  most  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and  honor. 
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Prof.  Silliman  adds :  This  will  he  brought  to  mj  bouse  early  in 
the  spring  of  1823,  when  he  read  it  to  me,  and  requested  me  to 
keep  it  sacred  and  secure.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  also  intrusted 
with  this  confidence,  that  the  will  might  be  found,  if  I  were  gone ; 
by  his  direction  I  sealed  it,  in  his  presence,  and  wrote  upon  the  en- 
velope, *  the  last  Will  of  Sheldon  Clark,  to  be  delivered  to  no  one 
but  himself  in  person,  or  in  the  case  of  his  death,  to  be  opened  by 
the  President  of  Yale  College.' 

His  last  visit  at  my  house  was  in  the  evening  of  October  8, 1889, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  door-step  taking  his  leave,  I  reminded  him 
of  the  important  docnment,  which,  sixteen  years  before,  he  had 
confided  to  me,  and  offered  to  surrender  it 'to  him,  provided  his 
purpose  was  changed.  He  replied,  '  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
alteration,'  and  these  (with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand)  were  to  me 
his  words  of  farewell.  I  never  saw  him  more,  until  I  beheld  him 
in  his  cofSn  on  the  11th  of  April,  1840. 

A  neat  marble  slab  records  his  name  as  '  a  distinguished  bene- 
factor of  Yale  College.'     Such  indeed  he  was.     His  benefactions  to 
the  institution,  including  the  funded  interest  that  had  accumulated 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  full  thirty  thousand  dollars 
—three  times  as  much  as  any  other  individual  ever  gave.*^ 

He  kept  his  money  always  at  work — loaned  all  the  cash  he  did 
not  need,  (and  his  personal  wants  were  few) — required  his  interest 
and  payments  at  the  day — but  was  exactly  just  in  his  dealings — 
prompt  to  give  his  advice  when  desired,  and  kind  in  his  treatment 
of  all.  His  hoarding  was  not  for  himself;  wife  and  children  he  had 
none,  and  he  laid  by  his  thousands — the  results  not  of  traffic  or 
speculation,  but  of  laborious  thrifty  industry — to  furnish  the  means 
of  a  superior  education  to  the  children  of  others,  and  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

In  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Yale,  thanking 

him  for  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  that  class  from  the  first  time  of 

observing  the  heavens  through  the  Clark  Telescope,  he  expresses 

his  views  as  follows : — 

Oxford,  Nov.  29th,  1832. 

Kespegted  Friends— Man  is  a  child  of  circumstances.  Wliile  some  are  bora 
to  ease  and  plenty,  seldom  meet  with  disappointments,  are  surrounded  by  benev- 
olent friends,  always  ready  to  assist,  to  comfort,  and*  to  afford  them  the  most 
ample  means  of  enjoying^  the-bij^hest  degree  of  iiental  culture ;  others  are  bora 
to  poverty  and  servitude,  unassisted,  even  by  their  nearest  relatives,  and  denied 
tlie  privileire  of  obtaining  a  good  common  school  education,  and  are  often  dis- 
pirited by  disappointments. 

*  Only  one  individual,  the  late  Dr.  AlAed  Perktm  of  Nonrich,  piTe  $10,000  at  a  library  fund, 
and  tiiero  are  a  few  liviof  men  who  have  given  from  $5,000  to  |8,000  each. 
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It  was  my  destiny  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Earlj  id  life  I  bad  a  tender 
father,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  property.  He  inunded,  and 
often  promised,  that  I  should  have  a  liberal  education — but,  alas,  before  I  waa 
old  enough  to  prepare  to  enter  College,  he  died,  and  the  estate  proved  to  be 
tMohoerU. 

Thus  all  my  fond  hopes  of  having  a  liberal  education  were  frustrated,  and  I 
was  left  fatherless  and  penuUess  in  a  hard,  unfeeling,  selfish  world,  to  provide, 
by  my  own  industry,  to  satisfy  those  positive  wants  congenial  to  poor  human 
nature.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  live,  till  I  was  of  age,  with  my  grandtather,  a  hard 
working,  parsimonious  farmer,  bat  I  was  allowed  tlie  privilege  of  reading  occa- 
sionally, on  Sundays,  stormy  days,  and  in  the  long  nights  of  wii:ter.  From 
these  opportunities  of  reading.  I  was  soon  convinced  that  the  power,  the  honor, 
and  glory  of  nations,  consist^  in,  and  depended  upon,  their  gn-at  men.  What 
has  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  any  nation  of  antiquity  transmitted  to  posterity, 
worlliy  of  esteem  and  admiration,  but  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and 
the  productions  of  their  artists,  poets,  and  philosophers?  And  wliat  else  can 
we  transmit  to  succeeding  ages,  to  distinguish  us  from  the  unlettered  savages 
that  roamed  at  larae  in  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  America  when  discovered  by 
our  fatiiers?  Full  of  this  idea,  and  animated  with  an  ardent  disire  to  promote 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  my  own  native  country,  I  felt  determined  to  do  all 
I  could  to  patronize  and  encourage  literature  and  science,  to  provide  the  means 
of  affording  our  literary  and  scientific  genius  a  finished  education. 

Oft  when  toiling  with  ceaseless  assiduity  to  accomplish  that  o]>ject,  I  have 
been  pointed  at,  by  my  fellow-citizens,  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  taunted  by 
the  tongue  of  ridicule.  But  for  all  this  I  felt  a  reward  in  the  anticipation  of 
promoting  the  honor,  and  glory,  and  happiness  of  my  beloved  country.  I  never 
dreamed  of  personally  receiving  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  collegiate  classes  in  the  world.  This,  I  assure  you.  my  dear 
friends,  is  a  full,  a  rich  compensation  for  all  the  labor,  the  hardships  and  priva^ 
tions  I  have  suffered. 

As  honor,  and  glory,  and  happiness,  are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  wise  and  intelligent  beings,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  the  chief 
objects  of  your  pursuit  From  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your  kind  and  in- 
teresting letter,  I  presume  that  some  of  you  are  highly  gratified  with  the  study 
of  the  '  sublime  science.' 

In  the  year  1846,  in  anticipation  of  the  accumulation  of  Mr.  Clark's  original 
gifts  of  $5,000  to  the  sum  of  $20,000,  which  would  take  place  in  1847,  the 
corporation  constituted  the  Clark  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta- 
physics, and  elected  as  the  first  professor.  Rev.  Noah  Porter,— elected  in  1871, 
president  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Jan.  1st,  1847,  and  has  discharged 
them  till  the  present  time.  This  was  the  first  fully  endowed  professorsliip 
which  was  established  in  the  college,  and  for  this  reason,  as  on  account  of  the 
history  of  the  founder,  this  endowment  is  a  memorable  event  in  its  history. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  its  beginnings  to  the  singular  liberality  and  forecast  of 
this  imperfectly  educated  farmer,  in  1823.    This  Professorship  fund  is  $20,000. 

The  amount  of  the  Clark  Scholarship  fund  is  $4,000.  The  first  scholars 
upon  this  foundation  were  designated  in  1848,  according  to  the  suggestions  ac- 
companying the  gift.  The  failure  of  candidates  to  present  themselves  for 
examination,  or  of  elected  scholars  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  residence 
and  study,  has  furnished  the  college  from  time  to  time  with  funds  to  distribute 
as  premiums  for  excellence  in  litsrary  composition  or  in  scientific  research. 

The  real  estate  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Clark  to  the  college  was  valued  at  $14,- 
477.12,  the  income  of  which  was  restricted  to  no  particular  use.  By  the  will, 
the  corporation  was  forbidden  to  sell  the  land,  but  was  required  to  let  or  rent 
them  according  to  their  discretion.  These  farms  and  tenements  were  of  such  a 
character  that  this  restriction  has  proved  to  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  interest 
of  the  college,  and  the  income  has  been  scanty  and  uncertain. 


DONATIONS  TO  TALE  COLLEGE. 


OATALOQUB  OF  THE  FBIK01PAL  DX0XA8BD  BXKBFA0TOR8  TO  THE  AOADXICICAL  Dlk- 

PAXTMXKT  OF  TALK  OOLLXOB. 

In  this  list  the  names  of  donors  whose  ffifts  are  less  than  $1000  are  not  men- 
tioned, excepting  a  few  of  the  earliest.  We  omit  also  the  names  of  donors  to  the 
Theological  and  Medical  Departments ;  likewise  the  names  of  benefactors  still 
living,  several  of  whom  are  unwilling  that  their  gifts  should  be  publiclj  an- 
nounced. We  pass  by  idso  the  large  donations  to  the  Scientific  School,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  due  to  the  characteristic  munificence  of  a  gentleman  of  New  Haven. 

The  various  donations  by  the  Colony  acd  State  of  Connecticut,  amounting  in 
tlie  aggregate  to  about  $70,000,  scattered  over  a  period  of  160  years,  are  not 
recited  here,  because  they  nave  been  fully  enumerated  in  our  number  for  Sep- 
tember, Ibotf. 

Dste.  DoUaii. 

1700.  The  ten  clergymen  who  founded  the  College  by  a  gift  of  40  toI- 

umes  of  books,  valued  at  £80  sterling. 

1701.  Hnjor  James  Fitch,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  687  aeres  of  land  in  Eil- 

Imgly  *  besides,  glass  and  nails  for  a  ooUege  house. 
1714.   Jeremy  l>ummer.  agent  at  London  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  rendered  important  service  by  oollectinff  a  library 
of  600  volumes  in  London,  besides  his  own  gift  of  120  volumes. 
1716.   Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  800  volumes  of  books,  worth  .       .       .  £l00st6ri. 

Goods,  in  the  years  1718  and  1721,  valued       ....  £400    ^^ 
1788.   Bev.  Dr.  George'Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  96  acres 
of  land,  near  Newport,  B.  I.,  for  founding  three  Graduate 
Scholarships ;  rented  now  at  $140  per  annum.    1000  volumes 

of  books,  valued  at £400    *' 

1787.  Bev.  Bichard  Salter,  D.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  about  200  acres 
of  land  in  that  town,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.    Land  valued  at  .        .     1,666  67 
Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop,  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  legacv,  ....     1,666  67 

1791.  Bev.  Samuel  Lock  wood,  D.  D..  Andover,  Conn.,  legacy  for  a 

fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Liorary, .        .        .        .        .        .     1,122  88 

1807.  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  fhnd 

for  the  increase  of  the  Library. 2,000  00 

1818.  Isaac  Beers,  New  Haven,  by  will,  1,900  acres  of  land  in  Hol- 
land, Vt. 

1817.  Noah  Linsly,  Wheeling,  Va.,  legacy, 8,000  00 

1828.   David  C.  Deforest,  New  Haven,  to  found  Scholarships,    .        .     6,000  00 
Sheldon  Clark,  Oxford,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 

loHopby  and  Metaphysics, 6,000  00 

Also  in  1824,  to  found  two  Scholarships, 1,000  00 

Do.    1828-9,  to  purchase  telescope  and  globes,    .        .        .     1,200  00 
Do.    1840,  by  will,  moner,  notes,  and  land,         .        ,        .   14,882  00 
1825.  Citizens  of  New  Haven,  to  aid  in  purchasing  the  Gibbs  Mineral 

Cabinet, 10,000  00 

Citizens  of  New  York,  for  the  same  object, 8,500  00 

Alumni  of  the  College,  residing  in  South  Carolina,     .        .        .        800  00 
Thomas  Day,  Hartforo,  to  found  Sdiolarships,  on  certain  condi- 
tions.   2,000  00 

1882.  A  fund  of  $100,000,  in  sums  varying  iVom  $10  to  $5,000,  was 

subscribed  and  paid  by  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 

•  .1      ,  „..,^  .1^.  ^^  of  their 

reissue  of 
donors  are 
those  below  named,  viz. : — 

Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

Timotbv  Cowles,  Farmington, 1,000  00 

David  Daffffctt,  r^ew  Haven, 1,000  00 

Jeremiah  Uay,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Edward  C.  Delavan.  Albany,  N.  Y., 1,000  00 

Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  New  Haven, 1,0<J0  00 

Hall,  Townsend,  Knevals  A  Co.,  New  Haven,    ....  1,000  00 

Joseph  Hurlbut,  New  London, 8,000  00 

Willmm  Letfin«[well,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

C.  A.  &  G.  B.  Lewis,  New  London, 8,000  00 

S.  E.  &  B.  C.  Morse,  New  York, 1,100  00 

Israel  Munson,  Boston, . 6,000  00 

Elias  Perkins^  New  London, 1,000  00 

Benjamin  Silliman,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

£.  Goodrich  Smith,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 
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fid^amin  Tallnudge,  Litchfield, 1,000  00 

Isaac  Townaend,  New  Haven, 1,000  00 

Stephen  Van  Benaaelaer  A  Sona,  Albany,  N.  Y.,        ...  6,000  00 

Daniel  Wadawoith,  Hartford, 1,000  00 

Thomaa  8.  ¥^illiama,  Haitford, 1,000  00 

William  W.  Woolaey,  New  Yofk, «,S50  00 

1855.  Solomon  Langdon,  Fannington,  for  a  ftind  for  Scholarahips  for 

indigent  atadenta  preparing  for  Qoapel  Ministry,     .  .    4,000  00 

1887.  AlA^d  £.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  Norwich,  legacy  for  a  ftmd  for  in- 

crease  of  Library, 10,000  00 

1840.  Ithiel  Town,  New  Hayen,  for  Oratnity  Fnnd,  ....  S,000  00 
164S.   Donations  toward  the  cost  of  the  LibrairBntlding^,     .       .       .17,585  00 

1848.  Isaac  H.  Townaend.  New  Haven,  for  a  fund  for  ioonding  5  pre- 

mioms  for  Englisn  Composition. 1,000  00 

Donations  towara  the  ooet  of  the  Lederor  Cabinet  of  American 

Minerals, S,200  00 

1844.  Israel  Monaon.  Boston,  Mass.,  legacy, 15,000  00 

1846.  Addin  Lewis,  New  Haven,  legacy  for  fond  for  increase  of  li- 

brwy, 6,000  00 

1849.  Mrs.  Koger  M.  Sherman,  Fairfield,  legacy  charged  with  an  an- 

nuity,   4,000  00 

1856.  Joeeph  Otis,  Norwich,  legacy, 4,000  00 

1857.  Asa  Bacon,  New  Haven,  subscription  and  lency,       .       .        .  10,000  00 

1858.  Thomas  Banner  Johna,  Canandai^na,  N.  Y.,  legacy  for  the 

Uarmer  Foundation  of  Scholarships, 10,000  00 

William  A.  Maoy,  legacy, 8,500  00 

In  1858  was  undertaken  a  subscription  for  a  new  fhnd  for  the  ftirther  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  The  amount  subscribed  was  about  $122,000,  indnding 
$14,000  from  Messrs.  Bacon  A  Otis,  of  which  the  sum  of  about  $111,000  has  been 
settled.  Of  this  total,  the  sum  of  about  $78,000  ia  left  unrestricted  for  the  Aca- 
demical Department,  and  the  aum  of  $11,000  Lb  appropriated  for  scholarship  and 
prize  funds. 

Among  the  beneilustors  of  the  College  may  be  named  the  late  Col.  John 
Trumbufi,  (deceased  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10, 1848,  a,ged  87,)  who,  in  1681, 
gave  to  the  College  a  collection  of  historical  and  other  pamtings  executed  by  hia 
own  hand,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  $1,000  during  the  remamder 
of  his  life.  This  precious  oollecUon  contains  eight  original  paintmgs  of  subjects 
from  the  American  Bevolution,  and  numerous  portnits  of  persons  distingaished 
in  American  history. 


HENBT  PARNAM,  AND  PARNAM  HALL. 


UEXOIB. 

Hknrt  Farnam,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  Hall  which  his 
liberality  erected  in  the  grounds  of  Yale  College,  the  first  of  the 
kind  by  individual  liberality  for  the  residence  of  undergraduate 
students,  was  bom  November  9,  1803,  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York ;  his  father,  Je£frey  Amherst  Famam,  being  a  native  of 
Eillingly,  Conn.,  and  his  mother,  Mercy  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  of  the 
same  State.  His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  in  his 
father's  home — laboring  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the 
district  school  in  winter — ^and  improving  every  opportunity  to  read 
such  books  as  a  little  library  in  the  neighborhood  contained,,  and 
pursuing  the  study  of  mathematics  into  trigonometry  and  survey- 
ing, and  algebra,  by  himself,  with  such  occasional  help  as  the  town 
surveyor,  Mr.  Davis  Hurd,  and  the  county  surveyor,  David  Thomas, 
could  render,  on  friendly  visits  to  the  family.  In  1820,  he  served  as 
'  rod  man '  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who  run  out  the  lines  of  the  Erie  Canal 
west  of  Rochester;  and  in  1821,  as  assistant  under  Mr.  Hurd — 
teaching  school  in  the  winter,  and  engineering  in  the  summer  till 
the  spring  of  1825. 

From  the  spring  of  1825  to  1827,  Mr.  Famam  was  engaged  as 
assistant  with  Mr.  Hurd  on  the  Farmington  Canal,  and  in  1827  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  as  engineer  and  superintendent  until  the  Canal 
was  finished  to  Northampton,  and  the  Canal  itself  converted  into 
a  Railroad,  and  extended  to  Williamsburg,  thirteen  miles  beyond, 
enjoying  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Hon.  James  HilUiouse, 
the  projector  of  the  Canal,  and  of  Joseph  K  Sheffiokl,  who  in 
1840,  became  a  large  proprietor  and  the  President  of  the  company. 
After  the  leasing  of  the  Railroad  to  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad  company  in  1856,  Mr.  Famam  resigned  his  position  as 
engineer  and  superintendent,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sheffield, 
and  the  invitation  of  Mr.  William  6.  Ogden,  he  visited  Chicago, 
then  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants,  the  natural  center  of  a  system  of 
railway  connections,  radiating  south,  west,  and  north,  and  eastward 
to  the  great  commercial  ports  on  the  Atlantic.     The  possibilities 
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of  these  connections  were  seen  by  a  few  sagacious  citizens — to  take 
emigrants  to  lands  yet  unappropriated,  and  in  time  convey  the  pro- 
dncts  which  their  labor  would  create  to  ready  markets.  At  that 
time  not  a  railway  from  the  east  was  finished  to  Chicago,  and  only 
one  to  the  west,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  whs  finished  as 
far  as  Elgin,  42  miles  in  all.  Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Farnam  were  so 
impressed  by  a  visit  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  of  the  feasibility  of  a  route,  connecting  Lake  Michigan  itith 
the  Mississippi,  that  they  contracted  to  survey,  grade,  constrncty 
and  equip  a  railway  within  five  years.  The  work  was  done  within 
three  years  (Feb.,  1854)  at  a  cost  of  over  t5,000,000,  met  by  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  company,  which  were  brought  up  and 
kept  beyond  par,  by  the  promptitude  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  completed.  Within  a  year,  Mr.  Famam  con- 
structed the  railway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island, 
and  had  contracted  for  the  constraction  of  a  railroad  across  Iowa, 
from  Davenport  to  Council  Blufib.  The  road  to  Iowa  City  was  com- 
pleted in  1^56.  In  1860,  he  conveyed  his  privilege  to  build  to  a  new 
company,  and  in  1863  resigned  all  active  connection  with  railway 
construction  and  management — ^rich  enough  to  seoure  for  himself 
and  his  family  all  reasonable  comforts  of  residence,  education,  kos> 
pitality,  and  travel,  and  enable  him  to  aid  numerous  public  objects 
of  a  literary  and  religions  character. 

Mr.  Farnam  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  S.  Whitman  in  1839  (Dec 
1),  when  he  established  his  residence  at  New  Haven — ^removing  to 
Chicago  in  1852 — and  returning  to  New  Haven  in  1868,  after 
spending  several  years  in  Europe. 

FARNAM  HALL.  AND  OTUBB  BENBFACnONS. 

In  1863,  he  gave  $30,000  to  Tale  College  to  aid  in  erecting  a 
dormitory  on  an  improved  plan;  and  in  1870,  added  t30,000  more 
to  complete  the  same.  The  building  cost  1 126,634.79,  to  which 
Mr.  Farnam's  contributions,  with  accumulating  interest  amounted 
to  172,143.47. 

Mr.  Farnam  has  contributed  liberally  to  every  movement  to 
extend  any  department  of  the  College,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  public  institutions  in  New  Haven.  Among  his  subscriptions,  we 
notice  $6,000  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School;  tlO,000  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  ;  %1,900  to  the  College  Library ;  |900  to  the 
Art  School ;  and  $5,000  to  the  City  Hospital. 


SAMUEL  WILDERSPIN  AND  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


usuohl 

Although  to  James  Bacbanan  belongs  tbe  credit  of  organizing 
and  conducting  the  two  earliest  'asylums/  instituted  for  very  young 
cbildren — children  younger  than  usually  attended  the  dame  school — * 
tbe  name  of  Samuel  Wilderspin,  by  bis  greater  activity  and  ubiqui- 
ty, by  his  longer  service  and  formal  publications  on  the  subject, 
in  which  something  like,  or  at  least  a  so-called  In&nt  School  system 
is  presented  for  study,  will  always  be  associated  with  the  efforts  to 
establish  this  class  of  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Out  of  his  earnest  efforts,  from  1820  to  1836,  and  tbe  better  in- 
formed and  more  philosophical  efforts  from  1825,  of  the  Mayors 
— ^father  and  daughter,  which  were  based  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  assistants  and  pupils,  started  the 
Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School 
Society  in  London,  and  the  manifold  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  youngest  classes  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — making  the  Infant  School  de- 
partment a  characteristic  feature  and,  excellence  of  the  National 
School  systems  of  Great  Britain.f 

Samuel  Wilderspin  was  bom  in  London,  about  1792,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  work  of  infant  school  management  in  1819,  without  any 
previous  study  of  education  as  a  science,  or  any  special  qualification 
or  training  beyond  a  fondness  for  children,  and  consiierablc  inge- 
nuity in  devising  ways  and  means  of  keeping  them  amused  and 


*  For  R  brief  notiea  of  the  earliert  ettempt  to  enaoae  and  tntn  very  yoong  cbildron  to  hsbit* 
of  eleenlinen,  otder,  and  obienratioo  et  New  Lanark,  near  Glaifow,  by  James  Buehanan  and 
Mary  Young,  In  I81S,  in  tbe  employment  of  Robert  Owen,  m«  Bamard*t  Awuriean  Jimmal  of 
EdmeatioH,  Vol.  xxti,  p.  411.  The  eflbits  of  LouiM  Beheflfler  in  the  lame  direction,  at  an  earljer 
date,  at  Walbaok,  under  Ober1in,*are  deicribed  in  tbe  memoir  of  Oberlin  in  tbe  nroe  Journal, 
VoLxxvii,  p.  186.  At  an  earlier  date  than  either,  Pcttahmi  had  shown  in  hie  Orphan.  House 
that  very  young  children  eould  be  trained  by  object  lessone,  and  other  methods  adapteid  to  their 
years.  Vol,  vli. 

t  See  Young's  /n/oni  Sckoei  Manual  for  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland ;  Stowe's  OmIUij 
Lessons  in  the  Normal  School  of 'Glasgow ;  and  Corrie's  Principlss  and  Praeties  of  Earlf  and ' 
Infant  School  EAocaiwn^  Edinbnrfh,  in  B«maid*s  American  Journal  of  Education,  V..I.  viii-ls, 
and  in  his  Ohjset  Lossens,an4otkorJUetkodstf  Frimarf  Instruction,  in  ths  EUmentary  Schools 
of  Oroat  Britain. 
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occupied.  With  slight  opportuniticB  of  observation  in  the  Infant 
School  of  Buchanan,  in  Wefltminstery  Mr.  Wilderapin  and  his  wife 
nndcrtook  the  management  of  a  similar  school  provided  for  by 
Joseph  Wilson,  in  Quaker  Street,  Spitalfield,  in  1820.  Got  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  a  crowd  of  little  children,  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  without  their  mothers  or  elder  brothers  and  sisters^ 
he  succeeded  in  evoking  silence  and  order  by  displaying  at  the  end 
of  a  pole  his  wife's  gaudily  adorned  cap.  Then  by  marching  and 
counter  marching  his  little  companies,  as  fast  as  he  could  arrange 
the  same,  with  frequent  recourse  to  singing  and  dapping  of  hands, 
he  began  his  first  Infant  School ;  and  by  tentative  methods  in  pre- 
senting real  objects,  or  visible  illustrations,  and  a  good  deal  oi 
book  work,  he  evolved  something  like  a  system,  or  rather  a  routine 
of  infant  instruction,  which  is  embodied  in  his  Infant  System^  (first 
printed  in  1824,  and  which  passed  to  a  seventh  edition  in  1840)  ; 
Education  of  the  Young  ;  and  Early  Discipline  Illustrated, 

In  the  management  of  the  school  in  Spitalfield,  and  in  other 
model  schools  organized  by  him,  Mrs.  Wilderspin  was  his  chief 
reliance,  but  her  health  broke  down  prematurely  under  her  anziooa 
and  excessive  labors,  and  she  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  a 
thousand  parents  and  children,  who  crowded  around  to  pay  respect 
to  her  memory. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  was  from  the  start  brought  into  communication 

*  Mr.  Wilderspin  tbuc  tolb  tba  ilory  of  bb  lint  daj*i  czperi«nc«  in  Bpilalfidd,  in  iut  EaHp 
DucipUme  lUtutratei  : 

*  When  Um  muCben  had  left,  a  ftw  of  the  ebBdnn,  wbo  bad  been  pfevionely  at  a  dame  aebool, 
at  quietly  ;  but  the  pest,  mliaing  their  paients,  crowded  about^he  door.  One  httle  fellow,  IKndi^f 
lie  could  not  open  it,  set  up  a  loud  ery  of  *  Mamnia,  mamma  !*  and  in  falsing  this  ddiglafMi 
sonnd,  all  the  mt  simultaneously  joined.  My  wife,  wfao,  tbongfc  relnctaot  at  fiist,  bad  deleiniioed, 
on  my  accepting  the  situation,  to  give  ne  bet  ntoiost  aid,  tried  with  myself  to  ealm  the  tmnnlt ; 
but  our  eiTufts  wera  utterly  in  vain.  The  paraiysm  of  sorrow  increased  instead  of  subsiding,  and 
so  intolerable  did  it  become,  that  she  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  left  the  room ;  and  at  length, 
enhausted  by  effort,  anxiety,  and  noise,  I  was  conpelled  to  follow  her  eumple,  leaTiag  my 
tunate  pupib  in  one  dense  mam,  crying,  yeUIng,  end  kicking  againet  the  door.* 

*  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings ;  but,  ruminating  on  what  I  dien  eooelderad  flgicgic 
fidly  in  supposing  that  any  two  penoos  eoold  manage  so  large  a  number  ^  Infiints,  I  wm 
by  the  sight  of  a  cap  of  my  wife*s,  adoned  with  colored  ribbon,  lying  on  the  table;  and  ubwuing 
from  the  window  a  dothee  prop,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  pot  tiio  cap  upon  it,  retam  to  ttm 
school,  and  try  the  eHect.  The  eonfuskm  when  I  entered  was  tremendous;  but  on  railing  the  pale 
surmounted  by  the  cap,  all  the  children,  to  n^  great  satislbction,  wew  instantly  silent,  and  ^riieo 
any  haplem  wight  seemed  dispoeed  to  renew  the  noise,  a  few  ibafces  of  the  prop  netored  tianqvOU- 
ty,  and  perhaps  produced  a  laugh.  The  some  thing,  bowcTcr,  win  not  do  long;  the  charms  of 
this  w&nderfid  instrument,  therefore,  toon  Tanished,  and  there  wooM  have  been  a  sad  ■elapse^  but 
fur  the  marchings,  gambols,  and  antics,  I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  and  which  at  laet  bnmgbt 
the  hour  of  twelve,  to  my  greater  Joy  than  can  easily  be  conceived.* 

*  Revolving  these  eirenmstanees  I  felt  that  thM  memorsble  morning  had  not  passed  in  vain.  I 
had,  in  fact,  found  the  clue.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  senses  of  the  ebildrsn  most  be  engaged, 
that  the  great  secret  of  training  them  wes  to  dsseend  to  their  level,  and  become  a  child ;  nod  that 
the  error  bad  been  to  espeet  in  infancy  what  is  only  the  product  of  after  years.* 
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with  the  advanced  edacators  of  the  day,  with  Broagham,  Simpson, 
Combe,  Stow,  the  Mayors,  and  others,  and  thus  while  he  imparted 
to  others  his  own  enthusiasm  ibr  infimt  training,  he  at  the  same 
time  received  su^esUons  as  to  principles  and  methods  of  edacatton, 
which  he  applied  in  his  own  lectnres,  schools,  and  pablications,  and 
thos  contribnted  largely  to  their  dissemination. 

In  1824,  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Infiint 
School  Society,  and  from  that  date,  for  fifteen  years  his  services 
were  in  constant  reqaisition  to  lecture,  and  assist  in  founding  infant 
schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of 
which  amusing  narratives  appear  in  his  Early  Dimplisis  IttuBtrated, 

Labors  in  SooQand, 

Wilderspin  visited  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of  David  Stow,  the 
founder  of  the  training  system,  and  the  pictnring-odt  method,  so 
called  by  himself.  He  made  the  journey  from  London  to  Glasgow 
on  horseback, — preaching  the  doctrine  of  infant  education  by  the 
way,  as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  eight  days  which  the  journey 
consumed.  He  labored  for  several  weeks  in  getting  the  Drygate* 
School,  the  first  infiint  school  in  this  city,  into  order,  and  relates 
how  nearly  the  use  of  the  ball  frame  had  brought  both  himself  and 
the  school  into  disrepute.  A  fond  mother  happened  to  ask  her 
child  on  his  returning  home,  *  Weel,  Sandy,  what  hae  ye  been  atf 
to  which  Sandy  as  naturally  replied,  *Eh,  mither,  we've  been 
eountin*  the  beads.^  The  mother's  native  horror  of  popery  was 
aroused,  the  alarm  spread  like  fire,  and,  but  for  opportune  explana- 
tion, the  school  would  have  been  entirely  deserted. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  these  *  little  ragamuffins'  were  publiely  ex- 
amined in  the  Gaelic  Chapel,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  Drygate.  The  children,  who  were  from  eighteen 
months  to  six  years  of  age,  and  were  unable  to  walk  so  fiir,  were 
conveyed  in  carts,  adorned  with  green  boughs,  guarded  on  each 
side  by  the  Glasgow  police,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  people.  In- 
side of  the  church  the  audience  numbered  about  1,000,  and,  in 
their  presence,  questions  on  '  form,  size,  and  position '  were  put  and 
answered.  A  gentleman  asked  whether  the  chandelier  was  sus- 
pended or  supported,  and  on  a  correct  answer  being  made,  he 
asked  them  to  tell  him  the  di£ference,  whereupon  a  little  boy  took 
frx>m  his  pocket  a  piece  of  string,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  but- 
ton ;  placing  the  button  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  answered, 
^That  is  supported,'  and  holding  the  end  of  the  string,  so  as  to  let 

*  For  a  eotemporanaoui  account  of  tht  early  moTement  in  Infant  Sehooli,  lee  Christian  Ob- 
for  (London.) 
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the  botion  &II,  he  said,  *  That  is  saapended/  (If  Mr.  Stow  was 
present,  he  must  have  been  delighted  at  the  jaTenile  example  of 
*  picturing  out*)  The  interrogator,  after  various  questions,  wished 
the  children  to  mention  something,  not  previously  named,  which 
was  perpendicaUr,  when,  after  a  brief  pause,  a  little  black-eyed  boj, 
whose  head  had  been  resting  on  his  hand,  shouted  out,  '  Ye're  ane 
yersel.'  The  effect  of  this  was  so  ludicrous,  aa  to  disconcert  the 
questioner  for  a  little,  but  soon  rallying,  he  said,  '  Suppose  I  were 
to  strike  Mr.  Wiiderspin,  and  knock  him  down,  would  he  be  per- 
pendicular then  P — *'  No,  heM  be  horizontal,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Mr.  Wiiderspin  assisted  in  oiganizing  the  first  in&nt  schools  in 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  similar 
schools  in  Belfost  and  Dublin. 

Mr.  Simpson  in  his  Popular  Sdueation^  printed  in  1837,  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  Wiiderspin :  *  I  feel  it  not  only  a  duty  but 
a  delight  to  devote  a  note  to  this  singularly  meritorious  individual, 
whom  it  concerns  the  public  to  know,  before  they  are  called  upon, 
as  they  must  be,  to  approve  of  his  receiving  a  national  tribute  for 
the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  his  fellow-men,  the  toils  he  has 
cheerfully  endured,  the  pittauce  he  has  generally  conditioned  as 
bare  livelihood,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  obstructions  and  perse- 
cutions with  which  his  enlightened  and  benevolent  labors  have  been 
met  If  an  infant  school  is  to  be  oiganized  in  the  extreme  nortb 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Wiiderspin  will  come  from  Cheltenham  where  he 
resides,  for  the  humblest  traveling  expenses  and  means  of  subsifr- 
tence,  and  devote  six  weeks  to  the  training  <^  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  while  by  his  lectures  and  seal  he  never  fails  to  give  such 
an  impetus  to  the  whole  region  which  he  visits,  as  often  gives  him 
several  schools  to  set  a-g^ing  before  he  is  called  elsewhere ;  he  is 
ready  for  any  infant  educational  enterprise  to  the  sacrifice  of  every 
selfish  consideration,  and  once  offered  himself  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies  to  oiganise  schools  for  the  children  of  the  negroes,  if  he 
should  perish  in  the  attempt.' 

Samuel  Wiiderspin  died  in  1867— K>utliving  the  memory  of 
the  generation  which  he  had  diligently  served  as  the  organiser  in 
chief  of  a  class  of  schools,  in  Great  Britain,  which  after  many  ten* 
tative  expedients,  and  the  more  philosophical  treatment  of  later 
educators,  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  and  permanent  link  between 
thQ  home,  and  school — the  principal  agency  of  the  mother  in  de« 
veloping  the  senses,  moral  biases,  and  physical  habits  of  young 
children,  and  in  preparing  them  by  apt  methods  and  real  objects, 
for  the  proper  use  of  books  in  the  Primary  School 
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Thb  following  analysis  of  the  English  Educatioo  Act  of  1870— com- 
posed of  58  sections  and  four  schedules,  prasents  in  one  comprehensive 
▼lew  simple  summaries  of  the  duties  imposed  and  the  rights  conferred 
by  the  new  Act  on  each  of  these  ten  seyerafclasses  of  persons  or  corpor* 
ate  bodies — namely,  1,  Parents;  2,  Employers;  8,  School  Managers 
generally;  4,  School  Boards;  5,  Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Quard- 
ians;  6,  Other  Local  or  Corporate  Authorities ;  7,  the  newly  constituted 
*  School  Attendance*  and  'Local*  Committees;  8,  Parishes  and  their 
Oyerseers;  9,  Managers  of  Industrial  Schools;  and  10,  Courts  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction. 

L — Parenb. 

1.  It  is  now  dedared  the  law  of  the  land  that  parents  are  in  duty  bound  to 
educate  their  children,  and  that  failing  to  do  so,  they  make  themselves  liable  to 
certain  legal  orders  and  penalties  (sec.  4). 

2.  A  parent  is  to  see  (1)  that  each  of  his  children,  between  five  and  ten  yean 
of  age,  makes  at  least  250  attendances  a  year  (sec.  5)  in  not  more  than  two 
'certified  efficient  schools'  each  year  (ached.  1),  and  (2)  that  each  sach  child  at 
ten  years  old  shall  pass  the  examination  of  the  fourth  standard  (ached.  1);  the 
forfeit  for  failing  in  both  of  these  duties,  with  respect  to  any  individual  child,  ' 
being  that  that  child  will  be  prohibited  from  fuU  employment  till  he  is  fourteen 
years  of  age  (sec.  5).  To  make  the  change  somewhat  gradual  from  the  past  to 
the  future  state  of  things,  (1)  the  examination  to  be  passed  in  1877  and  in  1878 
will  be  that  of  the  second  standard,  and  in  1879  and  1880  that  of  the  third 
standard  instead  of  the  fourth  standard;  (2)  the  previous  due  attendance  at 
school  in  1877  and  1878  is  to  be  250  attandanoea  in  each  of  two  years,  in  1879 
the  same  for  three  yearsi  and  in  1880  the  same  for  four  years  (sched.  1) ;  and  (3) 
the  lowest  age  for  going  to  work  in  1877  is  to  be  nine  instead  of  ten  (sea  51). 

3.  Where  a  parent  habitually  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  school,  or  the  child 
is  found  habitually  wandering  about,  the  parent  will  (1)  first  be  warned  of  his 
duty,  (2)  then.  If  he  is  still  negligent,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  will  order 
him  to  send  hfs  child  to  school  (he  himself^  if  he  so  pleases,  making  choice 
of  the  achoolX  and  (3)  if  he  disobeys  this  'order,'  and  can  not  plead  any  valid 
excuse,  such  as  (a)  the  sickness  of  his  child,  (h)  no  school  within  two  miles,  or 
(e)  other '  unavoidable  cause*  (sec  11),  then  upon  a  second  complaint  (i.)  he  may 
be  fined  five  shUlings  if  he  is  himself  at  foult,  or  (ii.)  if  the  child  is  at  fault,  it 
may  be  sent  under  an  'attendance  order*  by  the  Court  to  an  industrial  school, 
and  the  parent  be  made  to  contribute  toward  the  expense  there  of  its  mainte- 
nance and  training  (sea  12). 
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4.  The  Mnoant  lo  be  paid  by  the  parest  to  tbe  managera  of  an  iDdoBlrial 
•chool  (1)  18  detemuDed  by  tbo  iDdoBtrial  Scboola  Act»  1866,  when  his  ciiikl  m 
aent  there  by  an  ^atteadanoe  order '  (sec.  12X  aad  (2)  la  fixed  at  not  leaa  thaa  U. 
a  week  when  sent  Tolantarily  by  the  parent,  (3)  and  at  not  more  than  2s,  a  week 
when  sent  under  any  other  aommary  order  ^ec.  16). 

6.  A  parent,,  not  being  a  paoper,  bat  yet  too  poor  to  pay  the  adiool  fees  tbr 
his  child  (I)  may  have  the  fees  (not  exceeding  3dL  a  week)  paid  tbr  him  by  the 
guardians,  (S)  may  himself  choose  the  school  for  his  cblld^  and  (3)  wiD  net  m 
consequence  lose  any  franchise  which  be  possesses  ^ec.  10).  An  oat  door  pa»- 
per  may  datm  adtfitional  parish  relief  whilst  his  child  (from  not  hsTiDg 
the  third  standard  examination,  or  fh>m  any  other  cause  under  this  act)  is 
palsorily  attendiag  school,  and  he  baa  the  fhrtber  rigtit  U>  make  cboic»  of  the 
school  (sea  40). 

6.  When  a  child  under  eleven  gains  certain  spetMed  certificatca,  tben  bt  the 
next  three  years,  the  school  fees  (up  to  6dL  a  week)  will  be  paid  for  him  by  the 
Kducation  I>epartmea't  (lee.  1ft  and  scbad.  1).  The  oertifk»tea  most  show  tlirt 
the  dbild  (1)  has  passed  the  foortb  or  a  higher  standard,  and  (2)  has  made  350 
or  more  attendaaeea  (in  not  more  than  two  sdiools  a  year)  for  each  of  the  pre- 
vioos  five  yeaia  (Khed,  1).  This  privilege  will  be  forfeited  iC  in  either  of  the 
following  three  years,  the  child  (a)  fidla  to  make  350  attendances,  or  (&)  does  mtit 
pass  the  prescribed  examinatioos  (ached.  1) ;  and  the  acheme  will  expire  on  31flt 
December,  1881,  unless  otherwise  delersuned  by  an  Order  in  CoancQ  (sea  18). 
In  187*7  and  1878  the  attendance  certificate  will  be  demanded  only  for  two  pre- 
vious years,  in  1879  for  three,  and  in  1880  for  four  previous  years  (sched.  1). 
These  conditions  may  at  any  time  be  altered  or  revoked  by  the  EdncattoD  De- 
partment, and  it  is  provided  that  at  any  annual  examination  of  a  adiool  doI 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  examined  may  obtain  the  rec|uired  cer- 
tificates— ^the  preference^  where  more  are  found  duly  qualified,  being  given  to 
those  children  who  have  made  the  greatest  number  of  school  attendances  in  the 
previous  years  (sdied.  1). 

7.  No  child  under  fourteen  ia  allowed  to  work  full  time  unless  fiimisbed  with 
a  property  authorized  *  labor  certificate '  (sec  5,  Ac.).  These  certificates  will  ba 
granted  free  of  cost  (sec  24);  but  a  parent  who  makes  a  false  repreeentation, 
or  who  forges  or  aids  in  forging  a  false  certificate,  may  be  fined  40a:  (sec  39). 

8.  A  parent  who  himself  makes  use  of  his  child's  labor  in  his  own  trade,  or 

for  the  purposes  of  gain,  is  considered  to  be  an  employer  within  the  meaning 

of  the  act  (aec  47). 

IT. — EmfHioyen* 

1.  No  person  may  take  into  his  employ  (1)  a  child  under  ten  years  old,  or  (2) 
a  child  between  ten  and  fourteen,  without  the  proper  certificate^  either  of  pre- 
vious due  attendance  at  achool,  or  of  prescribed  proficiency  in  reading,  writings 
and  arithmetic  (sed.  6).    The  penalty  for  neglecting  this  rule  ia  40«.  (sec  6). 

2.  The  exemptions  to  the  rule  just  stated  are— (1)  in  1877,  a  child  nine  years 
old  will  count  as  if  he  were  ten  (sec  61)^  (2),  a  child  eleven  years  old  in  1876^ 
or  (3)  one  in  lawful  employ  on  1st  January,  1877  (sec.  51),  or  (4)  a  child  living 
two  or  more  miles  by  the  nearest  road  firom  a  school  (sec  9)  will  not  come  under 
the  act;  (5)  during  school  holidays,  or  out  of  school  hours  (when  not  interfering 
with  efficient  instruction),  a  child  may  be  employed  in  work ;  (6)  for  not  more 
than  six  weeks  in  any  one  year  any  child  above  eight  (if  permitted  by  the  local 
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anUioritj)  may  anist  ia  the  'necefnijr  operations  of  hualMmdiyand  the  ingath- 
ering of  the  crops  *  (sec.  9) ;  and  (7)  a  child  between  ten  and  fourteen,  without 
a  *  labor  certificate,'  may  be  emploTcd  as  a  half-timer  (see.  5). 

3.  A  properly  authorized  officer,  armed  with  a  justioe's  order,  msj  enter  an j 
piemises  where  it  is  suspected  that  childzen  am  illegaUj  employed  (sea  29),  the 
penalty  for  obstruction  being  20L  (sec.  29). 

4  Any  agent  of  an  employer  who  contraTenes  this  act  will  be  proceeded 
i^inst  as  if  he  were  the  employer,  and  if  it  be  proved  that  the  real  employer  is 
ignorant  of  his  agent's  proceedings,  or  that  in  all  good  Ihith  he  believed  any 
&]se  representations,  and  received  any  forged  certificates  aa  being  true  and  gen- 
nine,  no  action  will  lie  against  him  under  this  act  (sec  39). 

IIL — School  Mamtifera  Generally, 

1.  The  Government  grant,  if  earned  (IX  may  amount  to  17s.  6<1  a  head  in 
average  attendance,  subject  to  no  conditions  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture, or  as  to  other  sources  of  income;  and  (2)  it  may  exceed  that  sura  per 
head  without  specified  limit,  provided  that  tlie  whole  Government  grant  is  met 
by  an  equal  income  derived  (torn  rates  or  subscriptions,  school  Ibes,  endow- 
ments, Ac.  (sec  19). 

2.  School  fees,  paid  by  the  Education  Department  on  behalf  of  duly  certifi- 
cated children  over  ten  years  old,  are  to  count  as  ordinary  school  fees  and  not 
as  part  of  the  Government  grant  (sec  18);  but  no  school  can  claim  such  pay- 
ments where  the  ordinary  school  fee  exceeds  6d  a  week  (sched.  1). 

3.  In  any  authoriziKi  school  district^  with  a  population  less  than  SOO,  an  ex- 
tra Government  grant  may  be  cliumed  of  101  a  year,  if  the  population  is  above 
200,  and  of  152.  if  it  be  below  200.  The  same  rule  will  apply  for  any  scattered 
population  of  the  like  numbers  within  a  circular  area  bounded  by  a  ciRumfer- 
ence  no  where  less  than  two  miles  b^  the  nearest  road  firom  the  school.  This 
extra  grant  is  to  count  among  the  school  fees  and  subscriptions,  &c,  and  not  as 
pert  of  the  regular  Government  grant;  but  it  is  to  be  a  condition  of  any  school 
claiming  it,  that  there  is  '  no  other  public  elementary  school  recognised  by  the 
Education  Department  available  for  the  children '  in  the  district  of  such  school 
(sec  19). 

4.  In  all  cases  it  is  made  a  condition  of  receiving  Government  grants  that  the 
school  income  ia  applied  '  only  for  the  purpose  of  public  elementary  schools ' 
(sec  20). 

6.  Any  elementary  school  (1)  which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit,  (2) 
which  is  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  Government  inspection,  (3)  which  is 
certified  as  efficient  by  the  Education  Department  (and  is  tlierefore  under  a 
duly  certificated  teacher),  and  (4)  in  which  the  same  attendance  is  required  from 
the  scholars,  and  the  same  registers  of  that  attendance  are  kept  as,  for  the  time 
being,  m&j  be  required  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  public  elementary  school,  is 
to  count  as  a  'certified  ifflcient  school,'  satisfying  the  act,  altliough  it  does  not 
claim  and  enjoy  any  Parliamentary  grant  (sec  48). 

6.  The  provisions  enumerated  above,  as  applying  to  school  managers  in  gen- 
eral»  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  school  boards. 

TV.-^School  Boards. 
1.  Every  bcIiooI  board,  'as  soon  as  may  be,'  must  publish  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  enforce  the  same  in  its  own  district ;  and  it  is  invested  with  all  the 
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powers  the  act  oaofyn  on  the  adiool  attend»«oe  oommittee  oonatitated  bj  the 
act  (aec.  7). 

2.  All  powers  and  ezpenaea  ofa  acbool  board  under  this  act  are  to  be  count- 
ed as  if  onder  the  act  of  1870  (sea  30). 

3.  Casual  Tacandes  in  a  school  board  are  to  be  filled  np  bj  the  remaining 
members  (if  a  quorum)  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  ibr  the  purpose  (ached.  3X 

4.  When  permitted  by  the  Education  Department^  a  school  board  may  boild 
or  acquire  an  offioe  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  is  empowered  to  pro- 
vide school  accommodation  (sec.  42). 

5.  School  boards  srs  to  furnish  returns  required  under  this  act»  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  act  of  1870  (sea  43). 

6.  No  school  board  officer  is  to  commence  legal  proceedings  in  respect  of  neg* 
ligent  school  attendance,  until  authorised  by  at  least  two  members  of  the 
board  (aec.  38). 

7.  A  school  board  possessing  neither  school  nor  school  site  may  be  dissolred 
if  (IX  after  proceedings  analogous  to  those  required  for  establishing  a  school 
board,  the  proposed  dissolution  is  duried  by  a  migority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Totes  given ;  (2)  there  is  sufficient  school  accommodation  in  the  district,  and  no 
order  has  been  sent  from  the  Education  Department  to  supply  more;  and  (3)  the 
Education  Department  think  the  education  of  the  district  will  not  be  prejudi- 
cially affected  by  such  dissolution.  The  application  for  such  dissolution  must 
be  made  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  time  for  which  the  board  was  elected. 
The  property  of  a  dissolved  achool  board  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  their  liabilities  will  be  a  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  district 
After  such  dissolution  a  school  board  (under  the  act  of  1870)  may  (a)  be  consti- 
tuted again  in  the  district,  or  (b)  for  just  cause  be  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  just  as  if  no  order  for  dissolution  had  ever  been  issued  (sec.  41). 

N.B. — For  further  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board,  see  Section  YIL, 
headed  'The  School  Attendance  Committee  and  the  Local  Committee.* 

y. — Tnon  ComtcUe  and  Baarda  of  €fttardian$. 

1.  Councils  in  boroughs  and  boards  of  guardians  in  unions  are  eadi  of  them 
to  appoint  annually  a  committee  of  from,  aix  to  twelve  members  of  their  own 
body,  to  be  called  the  *  Sdiool  Attendance  Committee.'  The  first  such  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed,  *as  soon  as  may  be,"^  (sec  7X  and  each  subsequent  one 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  or  the  board  of  £^rdians  after  the  annual 
election  of  the  same,  or  at  a  time  fixed  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Goveni- 
ment  Board  (sched.  2).  Casual  vacandes  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  council  or 
the  board  of  guardians  as  they  occur  (sched.  2\  and  the  number  of  members  m 
tlie  committee  may  at  any  time  be  altered  by  tlie  electing  body,  provided  that 
the  committee  consist  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  members  (sec. 
32).  In  a  school  attendance  committee,  elected  by  a  board  of  guardians,  one- 
third  at  least  (if  possible)  of  the  members  must  be  ex  officio  guardians  (sea  7). 

2.  It  rests  with  the  town  council  or  the  board  of  guardians  to  authorize  the 
school  attendance  committee,  appointed  by  them,  to  incur  expense  or  to  employ 
any  officer;  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  are  to  be  met  in  a  borough  by  a 
borougrh  rate  or  fhud,  and  in  a  union  by  a  poor  rate  levied  by  the  guardians 
upon  the  several  parishes  (proportionstely  to  the  ratable  value  of  each)  in 
which  the  school  attendance  committee  acts  (sea  31). 
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3.  Boards  of  guardians  are  to  paj  the  school  fee  for  the  chUd  of  an  indigent 
bat  not  pauper  parent  to  the  amount  of  3il.  a  week  (sec.  10),  the  same  to  be  a 
charge  on  the  rates  of  the  parish  in  which  the  parent  resides  (sea  35).  Simi- 
larly all  expenses  incurred  under  sec  20  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  are 
to  be  charged  to  the  parish  in  respect  of  which  they  are  incurred  (sec.  34). 

4.  When  a  child  is  sent  to  an  industrial  school  other  than  by  an  *  attendance 
order/  and  the  parent  is  too  poor  to  pay  any  or  all  the  sum  demanded  of  him 
by  the  managers  of  such  industrial  school,  the  guardians  are  to  make  up  the 
amount  and  to  charge  the  same  on  the  parish  in  which  the  parent  resides 
(sec.  16). 

6.  Relief  given  by  the  guardians  to  out  door  paupers  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  is  to  bid  a  charge  on  the  common  fund  of  the  union  (and 
in  London  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund).  Only  the  ordin- 
ary fee  charged  at  the  school,  where  sudi  children  attend,  is  to  be  thus  paid  by 
the  guardians:  and  the  other  out  door  relief  received  by  such  pauper  parents 
will  be  withlield  if  their  children  &il  in  their  attendance  at  school  (sec.  40). 

6.  The  clerk  to  a  board  of  guardians  is  to  be  the  clerk  of  their  school  attend- 
ance committee;  and  all  proceedings  under  this  act  of  the  board,  the  school 
attendance  committee,  or  the  clerk,  are  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  proceed- 
ings under  the  ordinary  Poor  Laws  (sec  34). 

YL^Oiher  Local  or  Corpcrale  AuOioriHea, 

1.  Where  the  Factory  Acts  are  in  fiicoe,  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectorB^ 
acting  under  the  authority  of  those  acts,  are  to  inforce  the  provisions  of  this  act 
in  the  place  of  the  school  board,  or  the  school  attendance  committee,  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  But  in  doing  so,  such  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors 
are  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  said  school  board,  or  school  attendance  com- 
mittee, in  their  attempts  to  gain  inlbrmatiim  and  otherwise  (sec.  "7). 

2.  Children  employed  in  workshops  under  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act^ 
1867,  and  all  children  employed  in  fiMStories  not  subject  to  the  Factory  Act, 
1874,  are  now  to  be  subject  to  sec&  31,  38,  39  Factory  Act,  1844,  and  to  sees. 
12,  15  Factoiy  Act,  1874,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authorized  inspectoral  or 
sub-inspectors,  as  the  present  act  directs.  But  sec.  12  Factory  Act)  1874,  wHl 
not  apply  to  any  cliild  who  is  eleven  years  old  in  1876  (sec.  8). 

3.  In  an  urban  sanitary  district  (1)  with  a  population  not  below  6,000,  if  the 
district  (2)  is  not  and  does  not  comprise  a  borough,  and  (3)  consists  of  one  or 
more  whole  parishes  not  under  a  school  board,  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of 
that  district,  if  permitted  by  the  Education  Department,  may  act  as  the  coundl 
of  a  borough,  and  appoint  a  school  attendance  committee,  having  full  power 
over  the  district  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  school  attendance  committee 
appointed  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  in  which  the  district  is  situated.  The 
expenses  incurred  under  this  act,  by  such  urban  sanitary  authority,  must  be  met 
out  of  the  poor  rates  levied  on  the  parish  or  parishes  in  their  district  (according 
to  the  ratable  value  of  each  parish) ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  urban  sanitary 
authority  are  to  have  all  the  powers  of  a  board  of  guardians  (sec.  33). 

4.  When  en  urban  sanitary  district  (1)  is  not  (and  does  not  comprise)  a 
borough,  and  is  not  (2)  wholly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  school  board,  and 
(3)  has  a  less  population  than  5,000,  and  (4)  does  not  embrace  one  or  more  whole 
parishes,  the  Education  Department  may  authorize  the  sanitary  authority  of  such 
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a  dktTict  to  appomt  ooe,  two,  or  three  of  their  own  memben  to  serve  upon,  and 
be  part  ot,  the  oefaool  attendance  oomnuttoe  of  the  unkm  compriaukg  each  dia- 
trict  (sec  33X 

6.  If  after  lat  Jannary,  1877,  a  school  board  ia  appointed  for  anj  parish 
which  is  a  part  of,  or  which  comprises  the  whole  or  part  of  any  arfoan  sanitary 
district  in  which  the  nrban  saoitarj  aothoiity  have^  under  this  act,  appoiated  a 
aebool  attendance  eonmittee,  sMch  ooauaittee  will  cease  to  act  lor  tiie  district 
within  two  months  after  the  election  of  the  school  board ;  bnt  bj-lawa  enacted 
by  the  acho(d  attendance  cosassittee,  will  reoMun  in  ibroe  till  altered  or  rer<dced 
by  the  school  board  (sea  33). 

XU,— School  Attendance  Omtmitiee  {S.A.  C)  and.  Local  Committee  (L,  C.) 

1.  The  school  attendance  committee  (hereinafter  denoted  S  A  G.X  ^^  8<>oo  m 
may  be '  after  their  appointment^  most  publish  the  prorisions  of  the  act  within 
their  jurisdiction  (sec  7). 

2.  Then' in  the  case  of  a  parent  whose  child,  oyer  fi?e  years  old,  is  habitually 
absent  from  school,  or  habitually  wandering  about,  the  S  A.C.  must  (1)  first  warn 
the  parent  of  his  duty;  (2)  if  tliis  warning  is  unheeded,  oomplaiu  of  the  parent 
to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  obtain  from  the  court  an  *  attendance 
order,*  directing  the  parent  to  send  the  child  to  some  school  (sec.  11);  (3)  if  this 
order  is  disobeyed,  repeat  the  complaint,  with  the  view  of  having  the  parent 
fined,  or  the  child  sent  to  an  indnstrial  school;  and  (4)  if  the  parent  is  still  in 
default,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  again  r^wat  the  complaint,  and  so  on  tiU  thej 
succeed  in  bringing  the  diild  under  regular  instruction  ^ec  12).  The  SlA.G 
are  to  receive  information  respectiag  defiiulting  parents,  and  unless  considered 
by  them  to  be  inexpedient,  tliey  are  bound  upon  this  informaliua  to  set  the  law 
in  motion  against  such  parents  (sec  13). 

3.  When  a  child  has  been  sent  to  an  industrial  school  without  an  *attendanoa 
order,'  the  S.  A.C.  must  obtain  the  order  for  and  enforce  payment  (not  exceeding 
2a.  a  week)  from  the  parent.  Under  certain  conditions^  the  8. A.C.  may  join  tba 
parent  in  a  request  for  the  admission  of  hia  ohild  to  such  an  industrial  school 
(sec  16). 

4.  It  is  an  especial  duty  of  the  S.  A.G.  to  report  to  the  Education  Department 
any  infractions,  or  complaints  of  infractions^  of  sec  *l  Ulementazy  Education 
Act,  1870,  (sec  7). 

5.  The  S.A.C.  hare  full  control  over  the  exemptiona  from  school  attendanon 
of  children  over  eight  years  old,  for  six  weeks  a  year,  whilst  harvest  or  othev 
necessary  agricultural  work  is  going  on.  The  S.A.O.  must  (1)  issue  public  no- 
tice of  the  period  .of  exemption,  (2)  send  a  oopy  of  such  notice  to  the  Educetioi^ 
I>^partment,  (3)  supply  with  a  similar  copy  the  overseers  of  every  parish  under 
their  control,  and  (4)  otherwise  further  advertise  the  same  for  the  informatioa 
of  the  public  (sec  9). 

6.  In  a  borough,  the  S.A  C.  may  make  by-laws  for  compulsory  attendance^ 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  school  board  (sec  21^  but  they  have  no  authori^  to 
remit  or  to  pay  any  school  feee  (aec  23). 

7.  In  a  union  any  parish  may  make  requisition  to  the  S.A.O.  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  parish^  and' it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  that  8.A.C.  to  make  by-laws 
for  the  parish  with  the  force  of  school  board  by-laws  (sec  21).  The  'requisl> 
tion'  may  be  acccKupanied  by  suggestions  fix>m  the  parish  as  to  the  nature 
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of  ibe  bj-law8  detired,  and  both  the  S.A.C.  and  the  BdacatioD  Department  are 
bound  to  paf  due  regard  to  these  BUggeetions  (sec.  22).  In  inforcing  sach  by- 
laws, the  SkA.G.  will  be  inyested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  school  board  nnder 
the  act  of  1870,  except  that  th^  may  neither  remit  nor  pay  school  fees  (sea  23) 

8.  In  a  borough  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and  in  a  union  with  the 
ooDsent  of  the  guardians  and  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  (sec. 
31),  the  S.A.C.  may  appoint  one  or  more  officers  to  act  for  them,  and  may  pay 
the  same  a  salary  (sec.  28) ;  and  any  such  oiBcer,  anned  with  a  justice's  order, 
may  inspect  premises  where  it  is  suspected  children  are  being  illegaUy  em- 
ployed (sec.  29). 

9.  A  certificate  of  birth  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  for  purposes  of  this 
act  from  the  registrar,  on  the  payment  of  not  more  than  a  shilling  (sec.  26); 
and  the  S  A.O.  may  obtain  returns  of  births  and  deaths  from  any  registrar  at 
2(1  an  entry  (sec.  26). 

10.  No  S  A.O.,  without  the  sanction  of  thd  council  in  a  borough,  or  of  the 
guardians  (and  the  Local  Government  Board)  in  a  union,  may  appoint  any 
officer  or  incur  any  expense  (sec  31). 

11.  In  the  case  of  a  defaulting  S.A.G.,  the  Education  Department  may  ap- 
point any  persons  to  form  a  new  S.A.C..  Such  new  S.A.C.  will  (1)  supersede 
the  defaulting  S.  A.G.,  will  (2)  have  all  tlie  powers  of  the  same,  may  (3)  continue 
in  office  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  (4)  will  be  independent  of  all  control 
exercised  over  the  district  by  the  council  or  the  board  of  guardians.  All  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  new  8.A.O.  are  to  be  paid  by  the  council  or  the  g^uard- 
ians.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  such  new  S.A.O.  were  appointed,  the 
ordinary  S.A.C.  will  come  again  into  power;  but  they  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
superseded  when,  and  as  often  as,  they  may  again  be  in  de&ult  (sec:  27). 

12.  Whilst  the  S.AC,  have  to  act  for  every  parish  in  the  union  (or  boroughX 
they  may  appoint  for  any  individual  parish,  or  for  any  other  specified  area,  a 
local  committee  (denoted  afterward  L.C  )  to  give  them  aid  and  information,  but 
not  to  make  by-laws  or  to  proceed  in  the  conrts.  The  L.C.  may  consist  of  not 
les3  than  three  councilors  or  guardians,  but  other  persons  are  eligible  to  serve 
with  the  same  (sea  32).  The  S.A.O.  may  increase^  diminish,  change,  or  dispolve 
the  L.C.  at  any  tithe;  and  they  have  to  fill  up  casual  vacancies  in  the  L.G.  as 
they  occur.  Ordinarily  the  L.G.  wiU  continue  in  office  tiU  the  first  meeting  of 
the  newly  appointed  S.AG.  for  the  year  (and  afterward  until  a  new  L.G.  have 
been  appointed)  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  retiring  S.A.G.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  S.  A.G.  and  of  the  L.G.  is  (with  certain  provisos)  to  be  that  of  man* 
agers  under  a  school  board  provided  for  in  the  third  schedule  of  the  act  of  1870. 

13.  The  S.  AG.  will  continue  in  office  till  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  council  or  board  of  guardians,  and  afterward  until  another  S.A.G.  have 
been  duly  appointed  (sched.  2). 

14.  The  S.A.G.  are  required  to  fbmish  all  returns  asked  for  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  in  the  same  way  that  school  boards  have  to  do  under  the  act 
of  1870  (sec.  43). 

16.  No  legal  proceedings  with  re8pe<yt  to  school  attendance  can  be  commenced 
until  it  has  been  authorized  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  S.A.G.  (sec  38). 

16.  Where,  after  1st  January,  1877,  a  school  board  is  appointed  for  any 
school  district,  the  S.  AG.,  or  other  local  authority  having,  under  this  act,  con- 
trol over  the  same^  shall  cease  to  act  in  respect  to  it  at  the  end  of  two  months 
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ih)m  the  election  of  the  acfaool  board.    Bqt  any  bj-lawa  then  in  force  In  the 
district  will  remain  in  force  until  altered  or  canceled  (aee.  36)i 

YIU — I^aritihss  and  (heir  Oveneen, 

1.  The  OTeraeera  of  a  pariah  have  to  receive  all  notioea  of  exemption  from 
acbool  attendance^  and  to  affix  the  same  to*all  church  and  chapel  doors  in  their 
parish  (sec.  9). 

3.  Any  parish  may  make  requisition  to  the  &  A.C ,  in  whose  jurisdiction  it  Is 
situated,  to  enact  by-laws  for  compulsory  attendance  In  that  parish  (aec.  21). 
This  requisition  is  to  be  made  by  resolution  in  the  same  way  9e  for  forming  a 
school  board  in  a  parish,  and  it  may  be  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  by-laws.  AJl  expenses  in  connection  with  making  this  requid- 
tion  are  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  parish  (sea  32). 

3.  Each  parish  is  to  be  answerable  for  the  school  fees  paid  by  the  guardians 
for  the  children  of  any  of  its  non-pauper  parishioners  (sec.  35). 

4.  Where,  under  the  Education  Acts  of  1870  and  1873,  a  part  of  a  parish  has 
been  constituted  a  separate  school  district,*  (1)  such  district  will  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  parish,  (2)  the  OTcrseers  of  the  entire  pariah  will  act  zb  the  overseers 
of  the  school  district^  and  (3)  they  will  levy  a  rate  upon  the  area  of  the  school 
district  to  provide  for  the  educatipnal  expenses  of  that  district  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  would  do  if  the  school  district  formed  a  legally  constitnted  separata 

pariah  (sec.  49). 

IX. — Mcmagera  of  Jnduttrial  Schools. 

1.  The  managers  of  an  industrial  school,  of  which  a  child  has  been  an  in- 
mate for  one  month  or  more,  may  license  such  child  to  live  without  the  school 
upon  the  conditipn  of  its  attending  regularly  at  some  specified  elementary 
school  (sec.  14). 

2.  An  ordinary  industrial  school,  or  a  day  industrial  school,  can  only  be 
established  with  the  consent  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  may  be  deflrayed  by  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  fifty  years  (sea  15). 

3.  A  day  industrial  school  providing  (1)  industrial  training,  (2)  elementary 
education,  and  (3)  one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but  (4)  no  lodging  may,  if  certified 
by  li  Secretary  of  State,  receive  any  children  sent  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  1866,  to  an  ordinary  industrial  school,  as  well  as  other  children  expressly 
provided  for  by  this  act  (sec  16). 

4.  In  the  case  of  any  child  sent  to  a  day  industrial  school  otherwise  than  by 
an  *  attendance  order,'  a  Parliamentary  grant,  not  exceeding  one  akHHng  a  week, 
will  be  paid  to  the  managers,  together  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  shiBings  a 
week  from  the  pareUt  of  the  child,  or,  if  the  parent  be  too  poor  to  pay,  then  from 
the  guardian  of  the  parish  in  which  the  parent  resides  (sec.  16). 

6.  When  at  the  request  of  the  parent  aod  of  the  S.A.O.  of  the  district 
(either  with  or  without  an  'attendance  order*)  a  child  is  admitted  to  a  day  in- 
dustrial school,  the  parent  must  pay  the  managers  not  leas  than  one  shilling  a 
week,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  contributed  from  the  Fkurliamentary 
grant  a  sum  not  exceediug  sixpence  a  week  (sec.  16). 

6.  The  scholars  in  a  day  industrial  school  are  to  be  examined  aa  in  other  ele- 
mentary schools ;  but  the  rate  at  which  the  grant  will  be  awarded  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  conditions  determined  on  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (sec  17). 

7.  Orders  in  council  may  be  made,  varied,  or  revoked,  applying  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  1866,  to  day  industrial,  schools.    The  form  of  orders  for  admission 
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to  a  daj  iDdustriftl  school  may  be  revoked  or  varied,  and  any  such  school  may 
be  abolished  by  a  Secretaiy  of  8ute  (sec.  16). 

X. — CourtB  of  Sv/Mnary  Jvin»dfk;Hon. 

1.  These  courts  have  (1)  to  hear  oomplaiDts  made  by  the  S.A.G.  as  to  the 
neglect  of  a  child^s  education,  (2)  to  order  the  attendance  of  any  such  child  at 
school,  (3)  if  the  parent  fiiils  to  choose  the  school,  to  do  so  for  him  (sec.  11),  (4) 
to  hear  a  second  complaint  if  the  'order*  is  disobeyed,  (5)  to  inflict  a  fine  (not 
exceeding  5«.,  indusive  of  costs)  upon  the  parent  if  it  is  the  parent's  fault,  or 
(6)  to  send  the  child  to  a  day  or  other  Industrial  school  if  it  is  the  chUd's  fault, 
and  (7)  to  repeat  the  infliction  of  these  penalties  as  often  as  the  offense  is  re- 
peated  and  proved  (sea  12)l 

2.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  commit  a  child  to  the  day  industrial 
school  in  place  of  the  ordinary  industrial  school  (sea  16). 

3.  A  justice  of  the  peace  may  grant  to  the  officer  of  any  S.A.G.  an  order  em- 
powering him  to  search  premises  where  it  is  suspected  a  child  is  illegally  em- 
ployed, and  the  Court  may  inflict  a  fine,  not  exceeding  20/.,  on  any  person  who 
obstructs  the  officer  in  his  execution  of  such  order  (sea  29). 

4.  Sections  23,  24,  26  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  will  apply  to 
offenses  under  the  act,  and  any  person  making  fhiudulent  representations,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  an  order  for  the  payment  of  school  fees,  may  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  Court  to  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days.  Offenses  against  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  will  be  treated  as  if  they  were  ofibnses 
against  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  (sea  37). 

The  following  matters  are  specially  reserved  for  the  sanction  (if  considered 
necessary)  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

1.  All  orders  determining,  varying,  or  revoking  the  rules  with  respect  to  day 
industrial  schools  (sec.  16). 

2.  The  reasons  for  abolishing  a  day  industrial  school  (sea  16). 

3.  The  conditions  of  grants  to  day  industrial  schools  (sec.  17). 

4.  All  regulations  made,  varied,  or  revoked  by  the  Education  Department 
with  respect  to  the  form,  conditions,  &c.,  of  granting  ')abor  certificates '  (sea  24)l 

6.  All  proceedings  taken  to  supersede  a  defaulting  S.A.C.  (sea  27). 

6.  The  reasons  for  assenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  school  board  (sea  41). 


V 


9X0  EOYAL  COMMISSION  OP  INaUUT  IN  1070. 

nooMMiin>ATio]i8  nr  1890. 
The  following  recommendations  of  the  Royal  OommissioB  of  1870^ 
have  reference  to  the  better  attendance  of  children  at  school : — 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  pi^d  for  out  of  a  publie 
rate. 

That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance  at 
school  in  rural  districts. 

That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, of  all  children  who  are  of  school  age  and  are  not  actuallj  at  work. 

We  hope  that  the  payment  bj  results  in  the  modified  form  in  which  we  have 
advised  its  adoption  will  make  the  teachers  more  keenly  anxious  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children,  and  that  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  schools  in  the  same 
district  will  produce,  both  in  managers  and  in  teachers,  active  exertion  to  secure 
more  regular  and  more  beneficial  attendance.  With  respect  to  this  latter  pointy 
we  recommend : — 

That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance,  who  has 
not  been  present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  instruction^ 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  Board's  Rule^  Part  I.,  IV.  17. 

The  roll  is  called  twice  a  day  in  schools  in  England,  and  as  there  is  often  a 

break  in  the  school  attendance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  schools  in  Ireland, 

it  would  tend  to  secure  attendance  for  the  full  time^  if  the  roll  were  called 

twice  a  day  instead  of  onoa 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Commissioners  here  indorse  the 
principle  of  the  much  discussed  25th  section  of  the  English  Act — 
namely,  that  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay,  should  be  paid  out  of  a  public  rate;  and  they  consider  a 
compulsory  law  of  attendance  inexpedient  for  Ireland. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  National  system  has  done  its 
work  well.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  review  of  its  existence  of 
close  on  forty  years,  it  has  undeniably  grave  defects.  That  its 
working  has  not  been  more  seriously  impeded,  nay  more,  that  its 
existence  has  not  been  imperiled,  by  those  defects,  is  due,  first,  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  indeed  of  some  of  the 
clergy  of  other  denominations ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  obvious  fact, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  country  is  strongly  denominational.  In  an 
unmixed  Protestant  school,  with  Protestant  teachers,  or  in  an  un- 
mixed Catholic  school,  with  Catholic  teachers,  there  is  little  danger 
that  any  system,  no  matter  what  its  inherent  defects,  can  become, 
or  be  changed  into  '  an  engine  of  proselytism.' 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  several  mixed  schools,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  National  system 
works  badly.  No  less  unsatisfactory  is  its  operation  in  all  the  Model 
Schools.     Hence,  their  gradual  discontinuance  is  recommended. 

The  Commissioners  further  suggest,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
Model  Schools  should  be  replaced  by  Denominational  Training 
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Schools ;  and  that  tbe  establishment  of  these  should  be  enconraged 
and  their  maintenance  liberally  aided  by  the  State. 

But  they  go  stiU  farther  in  favor  of  Denominational  Education ; 
and  it  is  clear  they  could  not  have  been  led  to  any  other  con- 
clusion by  the  evidence  contained  in  their  able  and  voluminous  re- 
port. They  say,  that,  while  they  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  places 
-where  there  is  only  one  school  which  can  reasonably  expect  support 
from  the  State,  that  school  should  be  strictly  undenominational, 
with  full  protection  to  the  creed  of  the  minority  of  the  pupils,* 
they  think,  that,  where  there  are  several  schools  reasonably  accessi- 
ble to  children  of  different  denominations,  such  schools  may  be 
recognized  as  denominational  schools,  if  they  have  been  established 
a  sufficient  time  to  show  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their  con- 
tinuance, and  that  the  managers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavors to  provide  a  complete  education.    They  recommend — 

L  That  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  school,  religious  instruction  shall 
be  confined  to  fixed  hours. 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a  Protestant  shall  be  present  when  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  a  Roman  Gatholia 

No  child  registered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present  when  religious  in- 
stmction  is  given  bj  a  person  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 

(b.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious 
observances  to  which  the  child's  parents  or  guardians  may  object. 

(c)  The  school  books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  for  use  In  a  mixed  school 

(d)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  daring  school  hours. 

II.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religions  teaching  or 
instrtiction  in  any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the  rules  in 
Section  L  are  duly  observed. 

m.  Tliat  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  school  district,  or  within 
any  City^r  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more  schools^  of  which  one  is 
under  Protestant,  and  one  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  having  an 
average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National 
Board  may,  upon  application  ftom  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such 
school,  and  award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion  other 
than  the  following: — 

1.  Such  schools,  recognized  as  separate  schools  for  a  particular  religious  de- 
nomination, shall  l^  subject  to  the  prohibitions  a  and  b  of  Section  I. 

2.  The  recognition  shall  be  terminable  upon  a  twelve  month's  notice. 

That  applications  from  schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denominational 
Schools,  aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
tbe  Board  at  which  tbe  major  part  of  tbe  Commissioners  shall  be  present ; 
and  when  the  applications  are  approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  in  the 
case  of  change  of  Rules. 

They  further  recommend — 

That  schools  may,  if  the  Mana^rs  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  inspection,  without  rsoeivmg  any  subsidy. 

*  Sueb  protection  'as  Uwt  eveiy  child  in  tlw  plaoe  can  hurt  the  benefit  of  Mciilar  Initnietfon 
without  eny  danger  of  hit  neemof  lelif  ioin  hMtraetion  to  which  hi«  peioots  mey  conirieDtiootlj 
object.'  '  We  think  it  rauooeble,*  they  add,  *that  ia  a  mixed  echonl  the  teacher,  or.  if  there  be 
moie  than  one,  the  priocipal  leacher,  thonld  be  of  the  tame  lelifion  as  the  majority  of  the  popib, 
and  that  tbe  amistant,  when  employed,  thouM  be  of  tbe  religion  of  tbe  minority.* 
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That  in  all  oases  (onder  Section  L)  fbs  nunorilf  b^ng  free  to  retire,  and  the 
teachers  beinir  bound  to  put  them  oat  when  reltgioos  tnstniccioD  is  given 
to  the  majoritj,  the  maadgers  shall  be  bound  to  provide  proper  shelter  §be 
the  childron  who  are  ofa  difliBrent  raligioas  denoosiDation  finom  the  teacher. 

The  labon  of  this  commtSBioii  are  eyidently  the  prelude  to  fresli 
l^pslation;  and  the  conclasioBS  at  which  it  has  arrived  will,  do 
doubt,  have  great  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  Legislatore. 
Whatever  that  decision,  ose  thing  is  certain — that  the  present 
system  does  not  enjoy  the  fall  confidence  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions, essential  to  complete  snccess.* 

Irvfh  Gmveai  Primary  Schoob, 

Mr.  James  Staart  Laarie,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Rojal 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  in  his  Report  for  1870,  says : — 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  my  snlject  I  feel  constrained  to  make  some 
reference^  however  brief,  to  oonvent  schools,  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing six  samples.  These  are,  of  course^  confined  to  girls*  and  iulknts'  depart- 
ments ;  thej  are  held  within  the  convent  walls,  and  they  are  managed  bj  the 
Boroan  Catholic  Sisterhood  exclusively.  Having  accepted  the  Boaid  principle 
of  separatism,  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction,  they  are  virtually  Nationai 
schools,  and  a  signboard  outside  (not  always  in  the  most  conRpicoous  place) 
publishes  the  fact  Referring  to  those  visited  by  me,  viz.,  St  Mary's  and  Pres- 
entation Convents  of  LimeridE  city,  Adare,  Newcastle  West,  Ennis,  and  Bath- 
keale— I  may  state  that  they  are  not  made  use  of  by  Protestants;  but,  inas- 
much as  they  are  limited  to  towns,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  The  Sister- 
hood,  being  a  self-supporting  institution,  and,  for  excellent  reasons,  strictly 
nnmeroenary,  the  Board  grants  are  awarded,  as  a  help  toward  the  school 
expenses,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale  of  per  centage  on  the  average 
attendance.  I  may  here  state,  once  Ibr  all,  that,  notwithstanding  their  special 
character,  these  schools  are  doing  a  good  woirk,  and  amply  justifying  the  Boan]% 
concession  in  their  favor.  The  general  character  of  the  premises,  the  manage- 
ment, the  prevailing  tone  of  the  pupils,  the  self-sacrifldng  and  well-directod 
seal  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  the  aggregate  results  of  instruction — all  gave  me  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  Even  supposing  I  had  all  the  required  data  at  hand,  I 
should  probably  decline  to  institute  any  comparison,  in  respect  oTtechnical  pro- 
ficiency, between  these  and  other  more  general  schools.  I  will  merely  record 
that  they  are  free  from  the  blemishes  of  the  ordinary  National  school,  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted.  The  points  of  superiority — which  is,  after  all,  a  proof 
of  cuUure  on  the  part  of  the  manag^g  staff— are :  mannera  and  discipline, 
organization,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  sprightlinesa^  and  cheerfulness.  All 
branches  of  hand  work,  such  as  sewing,  drawing,  penmanship,  and,  partica- 
larly,  exerdse  books,  fta,  are  carried  out  with  the  most  gratifying  proficiency. 


*'11m  gFMt  imtrameDt  of  eoOTanioo,  bowtrer,*  tayt  the  Arebbiiliop,  *is  Uw 
of  BoniHaral  Edacatioa.  Arehbiiiiop  Momy  and  I  agraed  ta  dattring  bT^a  poiiiont  of  tlio  Bibia 
to  be  laod  ta  oar  Natiooal  Sehoob ;  bat  wa  agiaed  ia  tbii,  baeaase  wa  dinfiaed  ai  to  ita  probobia 
molts.  He  jMlieved  that  they  would  be  Ibforable  to  B4iiBaafnB.  I  belie?ed  that  they  would  be 
favorable  to  ProtesUntnm ;  and  I  feel  eoofideot  that  I  wai  rifht.* 

*  For  tweoty  yean,  laife  eitrftctt  firom  the  New  Teetameat  have  been  read  in  the  oiajorHy  of  the 
Natiooal  Sehoob  far  more  dilifaotly  than  that  book  b  read  ia  ordiaaiy  Proteetaat  place*  of  eda- 
eatioo.* 

*  The  education  lupplied  by  the  National  Baaid  b  giadoally  aodenniaiqf  the  vast  fobrio  of  the 
Irbh  Romaa  Cathdie  Choreh.* 

'  I  baliere,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  edoeation  b  grBdaalty  enlfffateninf  the  bmub  of  the 
people,  aad  that,  if  we  give  it  ap,  we  give  op  the  ooly  hope  of  waaning  the  Irish  froon  the  abases 
of  Popery.  But  I  eao  not  ▼enture  openly  to  profess  Ihb  opinioa,  I  eaa  not  openly  soppoct  the 
Education  Board  as  an  instrooient  of  eooversioo.  I  have  to  fifbt  ib  battle  with  ooe  haad,  aad 
that  oay  best,  tied  behind  me.* 


DEPENDENT  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDBEN. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  NBW  YORK  IN  1877. 

BT  W.  r.  LITtaWORTH. 


ORPHAN  ASTLUUS. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  State  when  an  incorpo* 
rated  orphan  asylum  did  not  exist  When  at  length,  through  the  noble 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  Graham  and  other  ladies  of  New  York  city,  it 
came  into  being  in  1807,  under  the  name  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  benefactions  were  restricted  to  the  orphan 
cla^s  only.  Soon  the  word  orphan  became  expanded  in  its  significations 
to  include  half-orphans,  and  later,  to  embrace  destitute  children  ^having 
both  parents  living,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  condition  yet  more  unfor- 
tunate than  orphanage. 

In  1817,  a  work  in  the  interest  of  Roman  Catholic  children  of  this  class 
was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  what  waa  then  known  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  which  has  since  attained  considerable  mag- 
^nitude,  and  is  at  present  conducted  in  three  different  asylums  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York.  An 
additional  branch  has  within  the  past  few  years  been  established  by  this 
Society  on  the  Boland  farm,  at  Peekskill,  for  the  older  boys. 

In  1826,  a  similar  project  was  undertaken  in  Brooklyn,  under  like 
auspices,  which  now  includes  the  large  establishments  for  both  sexes  in 
that  city  under  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society. 

The  work  thus  inaugurated  was  taken  up  later  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  by  ladies  imbued  with  an  earnest  missionary  spirit  As  early  as 
1880,  Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Bagg  of  Utica  made  efforts  in  this  direction,  which 
culminated  in  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  Mrs.  Orissa  Healy,  in 
Albany,  projected  a  similar  work,  out  of  which  was  established  the 
Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1881. 

In  1838,  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum  was  organized,  and  two  years  later 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  Brooklyn.  In  the  same  year  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Half-Orphan  and  Destitute  Children  in  the  city 
of  New  York  commenced  operations,  since  which  time  an  extension  of 
this  same  work  has  taken  place,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  fol- 
lowing institutions :  The  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum  at  Buffalo,  in  1886; 
the  Rochester  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1887 ;  the  Onondaga  County  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Syracuse,  in  1841 ;  the  Leak  and  Watts  Orphan  House  at 
New  York,  in  1848;  the  Hudson  Orphan  Relief  Association  in  the  same 
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jcar;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitote  Children  of  Seamen  at  West 
New  Brighton,  SUien  IshuMl,  in  1846 ;  the  Orphan  Home  and  Asylnoi 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1851 ; 
the  Oswego  Orphan  Asylom  at  Oswego,  and  the  Cajnga  Asrlnm  for 
Destitute  Children  at  Aabnm,  in  1852 ;  the  Pooghkeepsie  Orphan  House 
and  Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Poi^fikeepsie,  in  1857 ;  the  JeffenoQ 
County  Orphan  Asylum  at  Watertown,  in  1859;  the  Union  -Home  and 
School  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Children  of  Volonteen  at  New  York,  in 
1861 ;  the  Newburg  Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Newburg,  and  the 
Ontario  County  Orphan  Asylam  at  Canandaigna,  in  1862 ;  the  DaTen- 
port  Institution  for  Female  Orphan  Children  at  Bath,  in  18S6 :  the  Shel- 
tering Arms,  on  the  fiunily  system,  at  New  York,  in  1864,  and  the 
Soathem  Tier  Orphan  Home  at  Elmira  in  the  same  year. 

In  1869,  a  work  of  great  efficiency,  though  on  a  smaQ  scale,  was  in- 
aognrated  at  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  by  Miss  Susan  Faumore 
Cooper,  by  the  establishment,  in  the  interests  of  neglected  and  dependent 
children,  of  the  Orphan  House  of  the  Hdy  Savioar.  In  the  same  jrear 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  was  estaUished  at  Binghamion,  for  the 
special  4>urpo6e  of  accommodating  the  dependent  children  of  Broome 
and  seTcral  adjoining  counties,  by  means  of  which  the  system  of  keeping 
children  in  the  poor-houses  of  the  seTcral  counties  was  done  away  with. 

In  1870,  the  Madison  County  Orphan  Asylum  was  established,  the  late 
Gerrit  Smith  having  donated  a  site  and  building  to  this  object  A  work 
on  a  small  scale  for  children  of  this  class  is  conducted  by  the  Lockport 
Home  of  the  Friendless,  and  the  Plattsborg  Home  of  the  Friendless. 

A  separate  endeavor  was  made  on  behalf  of  destitnte  Qerman  children, 
by  the  establishment,  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices,  of  the  German 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  in  Buffido,  in  1852,  the  St  Joeeph^s 
Orphan  Asylum  in  New  York,  in  1858,  and  the  St  Joseph's  Asylum  in 
Rochester,  in  1862.  A  like  work  was  undertaken  by  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Evau^lical 
Lutheran  St  John's  Orphan  Home  at  Buffalo,  in  1864^  which  now  com. 
prises  two  departments,  one  for  boys  on  a  large  farm  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  the  city,  and  one  for  girls  in  the  city.  In  1866,  the  Wartbufg  form 
school  was  established  for  German  children  at  Mount  Vernon,  West- 
chester County,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Latheian  Church. 

As  early  as  1836,  the  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans 
was  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1868,  the  Howard  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  was  organized  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1855  a  work  growing  out  of  the  missionary  labor  among  the  Indians 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservation,  one  which  strongly  appeals  tt 
the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  justice, 
was  begun  under  the  name  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and 
Destitute  Indian  Children. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned  in  New  York  and  Brookly^^  . 
fcr  the  welfare  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  which  should  bo  included 
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that  of  ihe  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn,  organised  m  1855,  and  the 
Orphan  Asjlum  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  fouad^  in  1861,  and,  in 
New  York,  the  House  of  Mercy,  and  the  8t  Stephen^s  Home  for  Children ; 
the  latter  estahlished  in  1868,  an  extensive  enterprise  has  been  carried 
m,  mainly  by  sisterhoods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  other  parts 
}f  the  State.  Under  their  zealous  labors,  institutions  now  in  prosperous 
t^eration,  were  established  in  the  sequence  here  shown :  At  Utica,  the 
fit  John's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  In  1884;  at  Rochester,  the  St 
Patrick's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1842 ;  at  Albany,  the  St  Vincenf  s 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1845 ;  at  Bufialo,  the  St  Vincent's  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  St  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1849 ;  at 
Troy,  the  St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1850 ;  at  Syracuse, 
the  St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1852 ;  at  Dunkirk,  the  St 
Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1867 ;  and  at  Rochester,  the  St  Maiy's  Boys' 
Orphan  Asylum,  in  1864.  The  Troy  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  Boys 
was  established  in  1850,  and  the  St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Albany  was  founded  in  1854.  Both  are  managed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Order  of  Christian  BroUiers. 

In  connection  with  tlie  charitable  labors  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
C^iurch  in  Brooklyn,  Utica,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  a  large  work  on 
behalfof  unfortunate  and  destitute  children  is  being  conducted  by  the 
ehurch  charity  Toundations. and  church  homes  in  these  places.  An  im- 
portant  work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  chuK^  based  on  the 
family  system,  was  establidied  in  St  Johnlaod,  Long  Island,  by  the  late 
Reverend  Doctor  Muhlenberg.  The  House  of  the  Good  Shei^erd,  in 
Rockland  County,  is  another  fine  illustration  of  this  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Church.  A  work  for  destitute  children 
under  similar  auspices  is  also  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  In  Albany. 

The  sisterhoods  of  this  church  are  likewise  yariously  engaged  in  New 
York  in  an  extensive  work  for  children,  in  connection  with  the  relieving 
of  general  distress.  Among  &e  institutions  under  their  charge  may  be 
mentioned  the  Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  the  Babies'  Shelter,  and  the 
St  Barnabas  House.  A  work  of  a  similar  character  }->  conducted  by 
ladies  of  Brooklyn  under  the  name  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of 
Friendless  Women  and  Children.  The  Sheltering  Arms  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Nursery  are  doing  a  beneficent  work  in  earing  for  In&nts. 

In  I860,  a  grant  of  property  was  obtained  from  the  city  of  New  York 
by  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  and  a  work  on  behalf  of  children  of 
Hebrew  parentage  was  successfully  undertaken. 

msTrnmoN  for  deaf  mute  childrsk. 

In  1818  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  was  directed  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  institution  for  their  instruction  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  called  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  From  1818  to  1857  this  was  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  devoted  to  this  object  In  1857,  the  Roman  Catholic 
orderoftheSistersof  Charity  opened  an  institutipn  at  Buffalo,  for  the 
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mme  class,  called  the  Le  Gontealx  St  Mary's.  Since  this  time  the  work 
has  heen  carried  on  in  sereral  other  places  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  Nevr 
York  city,  in  Rome,  in  Rochester,  and  at  Fordham. 

INSnTtmOV  FOB  BLTXn  CH1LDRXN. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  began  in  1882,  originated 
in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  individuals  in  the  city  of  New  York,  bat 
receires  fW>m  the  State  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  pupil.  The  State 
Institution  for  the  same  class,  located  in  Batavia  was  established  in  1865, 
and  is  under  a  board  of  Trustees  aopointed  by  the  (Jovemment,  and  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  State. 

BErOBMATORIES  FOR  JUVENILK  DKLZNQUEHTS. 

The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  was  established  in  1814  by  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  was  removed  to  Randall's  Island,  in  1886. 

In  1844^  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  was  established  at  Rochester, 
for  boys,  but  now  have  a  department  devoted  to  girls.  In  1861,  the  New 
York  Juvenile '  Asylum  was  established ;  in  1862,  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory  was  begun  in  Westchester,  and  in  1864  a  similar 
institution  in  Buffalo.  In  1869,  the  ship  Mercury  was  purchased  by  the 
municipal  authorities  and  converted  into  a  Training  School  for  refractory 
boys,  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  in  1875. 

DmUBTRIAJ.  SCHOOLS  AND  LOOaiNCh-HOUBn. 

In  1886,  the  American  Female  Reform  and  Goardtan  Society  was 
established  in  New  York,  which  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society,  in  1849,  which  in  1858  under 
special  powers,  established  industrial  schools  for  their  subjects. 

In  1847,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was  formed  for  the  establishment 
-of  Lodging  Houses  and  Night  Schools  in  the  west  section  of  the  city. 
In  connection  with  these,  for  the  benefit  of  homeless  children,  a  system 
of  transplanting  was  inaugurated,  by  which  means,  up  to  1875,'  there 
were  placed  in  homes,  mainly  at  the  West,  nearly  foHy  thousand 
children.  This  society  has  also  established  twenty-one  day  industrial 
schools  and  thirteen  night  schools,  in  which  an  incalculable  benefit  has 
accrued  to  poor  street  children,  who  have  been  partiy  fed,  clothed,  and 
instructed.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  of  this  society,  also,  is  its 
girls'  lodging-house,  in  which  homeless  giris  are  taught  to  use  the 
sewing-machine,  and  are  helped  in  various  ways  to  recover  the  lost 
threads  of  a  better  destiny.  About  the  time  that  the  work  of  the 
Children*s  Aid  Society  was  inaugurated  in  New  York,  an  undertaking 
was  begun  by  the  ladies  of  Brooklyn,  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association,  under  which  some  four 
industrial  schools,  in  different  parts  of  Brooklyn,  have  been  established, 
as  also  an  orphan  house,  or  temporary  asylum.  In  1866,  an  association 
of  public-spirited  gentlemen  established  in  that  city  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  which  comprises  two  lodging-houses  and  two  industrial  schools. 
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A  correspondingly  laudable  endeavor  to  save  neglected  youth  of  this 
class,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  put  forth  by  Roman  Catholic 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York ;  lodging-houses  in  each  city  being 
conducted  by  the  societies  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul 

The  work  of  gathering  into  industrial  schools  the  wretched  children 
from  populous  centers,  washing  them,  attiring  them  when  needed,  in- 
structing them  in  the  elementary  branches,  giving  them  a  dinner, 
teaching  them  sewing,  and  sending  them  to  their  homes  at  night,  with 
such  moral  instruction  as  fiiithful  teachers  may  impart,  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  it  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  Williamsburg,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Rochester.  In  New 
York,  too,  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry,  the  Wilson's  Industrial  School,  the  Howard  Mission  for 
Little  Wanderers,  and  others,  are  engaged  in  this  work. 

ISTLUXS  FOB  INFANTS  AND  FOUNDLINGS. 

In  1852,  the  St  Mary's  Asylum  for  Widows  and  Foundlings  was 
organized  in  Buffalo,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  a  benevolent  citizen  hav- 
ing donated  land  for  that  purpose.  This  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in  New  York  city,  in  1854;  in 
1865,  by  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  and  in  1869  by  the  extensive 
Foundling  Asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  New  York  City.  The 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  has  a  large  country  branch  at  West  New 
Brighton.  The  Infant  Asylum  conducts  its  work  in  two  different  locali- 
ties in  New  York  city,  and  has  h'kewise  a  country  branch  at  Flushing. 

INSTITirnONS  FOB  THE  CASE  OF  IDIOTa 

New  York  was  the  second  State  in  the  Union  to  make  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  teachable  idiots.  A  private  school  was  opened  in  1848, 
in  Massachusetts.  This  State  began  the  work  in  1851,  at  Albany.  The 
New  York  State  Institution  was  incorporated  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  the  founder  of  the  private  school  at  Barre, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  removed  in  1855  to  Syracuse,  its  present  location. 
A  large  school  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  was  subsequently  opened  on 
Randall's  Island. 

INDUSTBIAL  HOMES  FOB  GIEIA 

These  homes  are  mainly  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  sisterhoods. 
The  first  was  established  in  New  York  city,  in  1856,  by  the  Society  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul,  where  young  girls  were  taught  plain  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, dress  and  cloak-making,  the  use  of  the  different  sewing-machines, 
and  domestic  duties.  A  like  institution  was  established  in  Rochester,  in 
1867,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  another  in  the  same  place  in  1878,  by 
Sister  Hieronyma,  who  took  up  this  work  after  founding  the  St  Mary's 
Hospital  in  that  city.  An  Industrial  Home  is  also  in  operation  at 
Albany  and  at  Brooklyn,  both  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
also  the  St  Joseph's  Industrial  School  of  New  York,  a  branch  of  the 
Institution  of  Mercy. 
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HOSPTTAIS  TDB  CBILDBUT. 

St  Luke^s  Hospital,  of  New  York  city,  has  a  department  specialljr 
devoted  to  children,  andar  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  hospital  has  heen  in  operation  since  1850,  and 
many  little  sufferers  have  been  the  recipients  of  loring  care  within  its 
walls.  Id  1862,  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Belief  of  tke  jluptared 
and  Crippled  was  estabfisbed,  and  through  its  mediam,  thousands  of 
children  and  addts  hare  been  saved  from  complete  depeadency.  Its 
beneficent  operatiens  not  only  relieve  snfiering,  but  restore  to  usefulness 
the  crippled  and  deformed.  The  sisterhoods  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chorch  have  inaugnrated  »  hospital  work  distinctively  for  children, 
though  pursuing  somewhat  different  methods^  St  Mary's  Free  Hospital 
for  children,  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Childls  Hospital  in  Albany,  are 
institutions  ta  which  children  are  directed  by  humane  phyncians  and 
ladies  under  circumstances  where  they  can  not  in  their  homes  receive  the 
care  necessary  to  their  recovery.  Numbers  of  children  in  these  hospitals 
have,  by  the  superior  care  afforded  them,  and  the  skinful  treatment  of 
physicians,  serving  without  pay,  been  saved  from  blindness  and  life-long 
incapacity  in  other  ways. 

Besides  the  dependent  children  gathered  into  the  institnUon  thus 
briefly  described,  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Stale  Charity,  for  1875, 
shows  that  there  were  2,126  children  of  this  class  in  the  county  and 
city  Poor  Houses  and  Alms  Houses,  and  that  the  best  good  of  the 
children  and  the  State  call  for  their  removal  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  into  special  Asylums. 

SUOisticai  Rssutis, 

A  special  report  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity  for  1875,  showed 
that  the  number  of  children  in  the  institutions  referred  to,  delusive  of 
those  in  industrial  schools,  day  homes^  and  lodging-houses,  was  17,791 ; 
of  these,  9,404  were  boys  and  8,387  were  girls.  The  proportion  of 
orphans  was  8^889,  and  of  half-orphans,  7,610.  There  were  8,110  about 
whom  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  their  parents  were  living  or 
not  The  amount  expended  on  behalf  of  these  children  for  that  year, 
as  neariy  as  it  oould  be  ascertained,  was,  $2,689,500. 

HEED  or  INTEKlfEDIATB    BEFORMATCHtlES. 

The  institutions  which  now  receive  this  class, — the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  New  York  Catholic  Protectory^  St.  John's  Catholic  Protectory, 
Buffalo,  and  the  Truant  Home  in  Brooklyn, — ^being  merely  local  in  their 
scope,  afford  only  partial  relief  in  this  direction,  and  to-day,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  State,  no  provision  whatever  for  this  class  exists.  In  our 
orphan  asylums,  it  has  been  found  that  a  class  of  children  float  into  them 
who  need  a  restraint  and  discipline  that  can  .not  be  enforced  in  such 
institutions.  The  presence  in  orphan  asylums  of  children  who  are 
uncontrollable  under  ordinary  rules,  exercises  on  injurious  effect  upon 
the  other  children.    It  is  often  so  great  that  the  utmost  watchfulness  on 
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the  part  of  the  teachers  can  not  counteract  it  The  interest,  both  of  an 
ungovernable  child  and  of  the  institution  itself  requires  its  removal 

To  ^place  such  a  child  in  a  house  of  refuge,  among  iocorrtgible  and 
hardened  offenders,  manj  of  them  mature  in  years  and  crime,  is  evident- 
ly  unwise,  and  must  result  in  an  influence  being  exerted  on  him 
proportionately  as  injurious  as  his  influence  was  injurious  upon  the 
children  in  the  institution  from  which  he  was  removed. 

There  are  also,  in  every  county  throughout  the  State,  considerable 
numbers  of  children  who  have  broken  loose  from  parental  control,  who 
need  some  kind  of  reformatory  training,  and  whom,  to  send  to  houses  of 
reftige,  would  be  impolitic  and  nnjust 

It  is  believed  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are,  in  these  prison-like 
institutions,  numbers  of  inmates  of  the  vagrant  and  truant  class,  who,  by 
their  contact  with  criminal  associations,  are  endangered,  and  become 
worse  instead  of  better.  In  these  institutions,  as  at  present  constituted, 
proper  classification  is  not  practicable.  Hence  the  need  of  other 
provisions  for  those  who  are  endangered  by  being  committed  there. 

Whatever  methods  may  be  adopted,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  following 
principles  should  be  recognized : — 

J^nL  The  work  should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  dis- 
interested benevolence. 

Sseond.  Its  expense  should  be  defrayed  in  part  by  private  charity,  in 
order  to  keep  alive  Christian  interest  and  sympathy  with  its  aims  and 
objects. 

Third.  The  personal  influence  of  those  who  engage  in  the  work  from 
philanthropic  motives  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each  child,  which, 
it  is  now  generally  conceded,  can  be  best  done  under  the  family  system. 

Fourth,  The  co-operation  of  women  of  elevated  character  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  success. 

F\fth,  The  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  the  awaken- 
ing of  hope,  and  the  building  up  of  self-respect,  are  so  obviously  essential 
as  to  hardly  need  mention. 

Sixth,  Reformatory  means  and  appliances  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
child's  disposition.  A  knowledge  of  its  antecedents  is  therefore 
necessary  to  the  reformer.  The  delinquent  child  should  be  regarded  as 
diseased,  and  a  diagnosis  of  its  moral  condition  held  essential  to  its  cure. 

Seeenth,  In  small  institutions,  located  in  the  country,  where  out-door 
employment,  especially  such  as  fiirming  and  gardening,  is  succeeded  by 
in-door  industries  during  the  winter,  thus  drawing  the  wayward  from  city 
life  by  teaching  thtm  country  avocations,  good  results  may  be  looked  for. 

Eighth.  Parent*^  able  to  do  so,  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  children  while  under  reformatory  treatment 

Ninth.  As  far  as  possible,  reformed  children  should  be  transplanted 
away  from  the  vicious  associations  by  which  they  were  led  astray. 

Tenth.  Interest  in  the  children  should  bo  maintained,  following  them 
with  watchful  care  and  wise  counsel  till  they  reach  maturity. 
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SAedhde  Z—Needie-'Wbrit 


Infant£  Department—lfiaiL  Steadard.— 4t  to  SQvobabfe  age).— PoritiaodraL 
hflounizig,  aisqde^  on  aMpt^  hflginnlng  wttli  UAdccottcn,  riaing  to  zed,  and 
going  on  to  blue.  Hemming,  simple  and  coonter.  To  ihow  anygaiment  wliidit 
can  be  made  entirely  br  thca»-«.  0.,  a  ddld^  ooramon  pinafom 

Second  Standard.— o  to  7  fprooahle  ase).— Thnadmg  needka;  bemmms-; 
seaming;  felling;  pleating.  Any  gaimera  wfaidi  can  be  entirely  oompletea 
wi^tbe  above  stitcbes  only— e.  g.,  a  diikTs  plain  shift.  KnUtmg.^Twii 
needlee.  A  strip  3  incfaesbr  18  inches  with  cotton.  Every  infant  school  dioakl 
have  two  standards.  The  first  standard  graded  in  foiirdiviaiona— vil,  p^^iti^?" 
drill,  strips,  threading,  nrments. 

Gtria'  lepartnumt-^irA  Standard.— ConmQaed  strictly  of  cfaiklrBn  who 
have  not  ptaaad  the  two  standards  in  infantr  department  Hemming  ami 
.FVdemg.—^tripB  in  colorodcoiton,  as  in  infants' deus^^  Hemming;  sinmla 
and  comiter,  with  wfaito  cotton.  Any  ssarment  whidbican  be  entire^  romplfffcd 
bj  the  above—e.  g.,  a  child's  simple  mttt  and  nig^t-gown  or  jpinaiorei  KnU- 
tvng.^Two  needlea  A  atrip  as  above.  This  stsndard  sbonld  be  sobdivided 
into  two  divisiona— vis.,  strips,  mrmentL 

Second  StandanL— Ckmipoaeastrictly  of  those  diildren  who  have  not  passod 
the  second  standard  in  infuils^  department  Hemming;  seaming;  fefiing; 
pleating.  Fixing  all  the  above.  Anr  garment  whidi  can  be  entirely  made 
with  the  above  satohes  only— e.  g, ,  a  plain  shift  pleated  into  band.  KnuUmp, — 
Two  needlesL  Plain  and  porled  rows  atteniately.  A  sti^  as  above^  four 
needles,  wristlets  or  muHiBteeai 

Third  Standard.— The  junctian  of  the  two  departments,  girls  and  infisnt^ 
Hemming;  seaming;  feUng:  pleating;  stitching;  sewing  on  strings.  Ftsdn^ 
the  above.  Any  garment  ^riuch  can  be  entirely  finishea  by  the  above  stitches 
only— e.  9.,  a  shift  Rested  into  stitched  band  with  strings  to  tie  vi>  the  deevef 
on  oie  shonlderi.  Herring  bcmtnir.— A  flannel  garment  to  riiow  this  stitdi— e. 
g. ,  a  petticoat.  KwUting.—'VQaT  needlea.  Plain  and  purled  altemateily— €l  9., 
socb.    Darning  and  simple  marking  on  coarse  matenaL 

Fourth  Standard.— Hemmhur;  seaming;  felling;  stitehing;  gatheriaff;  strok- 
ing: setting  in;  marldsff  on  a  finer  material;  bnnon-holin^:  sewing  on  Dottons. 
Ftzmgallnieabova  Any  garment  which  can  be  faU^  finished  by  all  the  above 
stitches  onlv— e.  o.,  a  plain  nisht-diirt  Herring-bontng, — Any  garment  which 
will  show  this  stitch— e.  ff..  a  baby's  fiannel  square.  Cutting  Out — Any  plain 
garment  each  as  the  children  can  make  im  to  this  standard.  Plain  Darning 
and  Hcndifii;.— Stockings;  garments:  patching  garments.  Knitting.— Four 
needlee— «.  flr.,  a  foil-sized  yoath's  bock,  with  atleast  three  decreasings  in  tiie 

Fifth  Standard.— Hemmfng;  seaming;  falling;  stitching;  botton-hoUng; 
tewing  on  buttons;  gathering;  stroking;  setting  m  gathers;  maridng;  a  tn« 
run;  wUpping;  setting  on  fruls.  Fixing  the  abova  Anv  garment  waich  can 
be  completely  flnisbea  by  the  above  atitehea— €.  g.,  a  plimi  night-dress.  Her- 
rtng-boning.^Anj  garment  which  will  show  this  stitch— e.  g,,  a  baby's  night 
flannel  Knittinq^Fvfor  needles.  A  fail-siaad  boy^  '^knickerbocker"  stock- 
ing. iAimtng.— Plain  and  Swiss  darning;  stoddngSL  Patching  and  darning 
garments  in  oalioo  and  fianneL  Cutting  Out— iQiy  garment  such  as  the 
chfldren  can  make  up  to  this  standard. 

Sixth  Standard.— Hemming;  seaming;  feUiog*  stitching:  sewiog  on  strings; 
buLton- holing:  sewing  on  buttons;  gathering;  Kroking;  setting  in;  mazki 
a  tack  run;  whipping;  setting  on  friu;  knotting;  feather  siitch.  Fixing  all 
abova  Hfrring-boning.— Any  garment  which  will  show  this  stitch  and  feather 
stiteh— 6.  g.,  a  baby's  head  shawl  with  one  comer  rounded  Knitting.— Foar 
needlea  A  long  full-siBed  sfenckin^z  with  heels  thickened.  Darning. — Plain 
and  Swiss  darning  and  grafting  stockings.  Patching  and  darning  grarments  in 
calico,  fiannel,  and  linen.  Cutting  Out.— Every  kind  of  ordinary  garment 
required  in  a  luge  family. 

N.  B. — ^In  connection  with  this  schedule,  see  PCotn  Needle-work  in  Six  Stand- 
ardSy  and  Ftain  Knitting  and  Mending,  pobliidied  by  OriffiJi  &  Facran,  St 
Paul's  Church-yard,  London. 

[The  demands  of  the  above  schedule  on  the  Infants*  Department  seem  to  ns 
nnreaaooable  for  giris  from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  and  even  for  those  who 
have  passed  their  seventh  year.  It  is  very  certain  that  good  housewives  cannot 
complain  of  the  modem  popular  school,  if  the  conditiens  of  tiiis  aehedule  ava 
complied  with.  Teachers  cannot  supervise,  even,  much  :a  s  give  soch  pr&cLicsl 
instruction,  with  ^ut  having  had  piactical  training  in  needlework.] 
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PBOOBAMMB  OF  LECTUBXS  FOR  WINTKR  TSRM,  1825-6. 

L  ORDiNis  THEOLOGICi.    1.  ProfessoTum  ordinariorum, 

P.  1£arhrinbckb,  Dr. — ^PriTatim  1)  Encycloptudiam  theolagicam  cum  hiaioria 
disc^marum  ihoologicwrum  docebit  quinquies  pi  hebd.  bor.  IV- V.  2)  The- 
ologiam  dogmoHcam  eocksiae  Chriatiana$  quioquies  p.  hebd.  h.  Y-YI. 

A.  Nbander,  Dr. — I.  Pablioe)  Aevi  apoatolid  imaginem  adumbrare  aptthtohrwri' 
que  hietoriam  illustrare  oonabitar  bin.  p.  bebd.  hor.  die  Sat.  hor.  XII-II.  2) 
In  leciionibus  de  inngnihus  ecdesiae  doctoribus  perget  bin.  p.  hebd.  dieb.  loris 
et  Yen.  h.  XI-XII.  II.  Privatim  1)  Hiaioriam  posteriorum  eccksiae  sOfeciUo- 
rum  enarrabit  quinquiea  per  hebd.  h.  XII-I.  2)  Epietolas  ad  Corinthioa  et 
unam  alteramve  ex  minoribua  D,  Pavii  qnatolu  interpretabitur  quinquies  p. 
hebd.  hor.  I-II. 

F.  ScHLEiBRMACHER,  Dr. — ^Privatlm  1)  Sistoriae  ecduiasHcae  compendium  uno 
abflolvendum  semeatri  tredet  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  YIII-IX.  2)  Acta 
apostolonmi  interpretabitur  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  IX-X. 

F.  Strauss,  Dr. — I.  Publico  1)  Buioriam  rerum  homHeHcarum  enarrabit  d. 
Mera  hor.  XII-L  2)  ExerciioHones  homHeHcaa  moderari  perget  d.  Lun.  et 
Mart.  hor.  YI-YIIL  II.  Privatim  hamUeUcen  docebit  quater  p.  hebd.  hor. 
XII-I. 

2.  Pro/eseorum  exbraordinariamm. 

I.  I.  BELLEMAHNf  Df. — Privatim  Psalmas  guinquaginia  priores  explioabit  dieb. 
Merc,  et  Sat.  hor.  XI-XII. 

F.  Blbek,  Lie. — I.  Publioe  evangeliorum  Matihaei^  Mard,  Lucae  partem  poste- 
riorem  ezplicabit  horis  constituendis.  IL  Privatim  1)  Historiam  criUcam 
lUborum  Novi  Tsst,  tradet  quater  p.  hebd.  b.  XI-XIL  2)  lAbrvm  lesaiae  ex* 
plicabit  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  X-XL 

A.  TuoLUOK,  Lia — I.  Publico  hisiariam  ihedogiae  eaecuU  XVIII.  tradet  et  prin* 
cipia  SuprcuuUuraUsmi  ei  Baiianaliemi  explioabit.  II.  Privatim  I)  DogmaH" 
oen  Chrisiianam  quater  p.  hebd.  docebit  2)  Locos  propheiarum  Meenanos 
explioabit  quater  p.  hebd. 

8.  Privatim  docenHum, 

G.  BoHL,  Lie. — I.  Gratis  epistolas  de  PauU  ad  Epheeioa  et  PhiUppenaea  d.  Merc. 
et  Sat.  hor.  X-XI.  interpretabitur.  II.  Privatim  tradet  escplicaiionem  hiatcrir 
cam  dogmatum  eorum,  quae  in  libria  aymboUcia  eccksiae  evangelicae  Luffieranae 
et  Refarmatae  propoaita  armt^  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  X-XI. 

G.  BoHHER,  Lie. — L  Gratis  historiam  aex  priorum  ecclesiae  Christianas  aaecuh 
lorvm  enarrabit  d.  Merc.  hor.  IX-X.  et  Sat  bor.  IX-XI.  IL  Privatim  evan- 
gelium  D.  Lucae  explioabit  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  IX-X. 

E.  G.  Hengstenbbrg,  Lie — Privatim  1)  Historiam  Hebraeorvm  tradet  inde  a 
primis  temporibus  usque  ad  Hieroeolymorum  excidium  quater  p.  hebd.  h. 
IX-X.     2)  Paalmoa  explioabit  quinquies  per  hebd  h.  X-XI. 

F.  Uhlbm^nn,  Lia — I.  Gratis  1)  Introductioneni  historieam  criticam  in  VeL  Test, 
libroa  tradet  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  hor.  III-IY.  2)  Christologiam  VeL  Test,  enar- 
rabit et  proplietarum  vaticinia  de  Messia  explioabit  d.  Lun.  et  lov.  hor.  III- 
IY.  3)  Elementa  Hnguae  Syriacae  docebit  duce  libro  suo  (Elementarlehre  der 
Syriachen  Spracke^  Berlin  h.  Enaliri^  bora  adhuc  oonstituendab  II.  Privatim 
institutiones  linguae  Bebraicae  grammaJlicaa  tradet  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  II-IIL 

n;  ORDiKiB  lURiDioi.     1.  Profsssorvm  ordinariorwn, 

F.  A.  Bibner,  Dr.^Privatim  1)  Encydopaediam  turw  posiUvi  duce  Schmalzio 
quinquies  per  hebd.  hor.  XI-XII.  2)  lus  criminale  duce  Feuerbachio  quin- 
quies  p.  hebd.  h.  XII-I.  proponet 

A.  Bbthmann-Hollweo,  Dr. — I.  Publico  de  proceasu  concursus  crediiorttm  die 
Sat  hor.  XI-XII.  disseret  II.  Privatim  1)  Institutiones  iuris  Bomani  quater 
per  hebd.  hor.  IX-X  et  X-XI.  2)  Proceasum  civtZem  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor. 
XI-XII.  explioabit 

C.  G.  de  Lancizollb,  Dr. — ^I.  Publice  consbUvUonem  imperii  Bomano-Oermanici 
die  Yener.  h.  I-II.  exponet    II.  Privatim  1)  Historiam  imperii  et  iwris  Qer^ 
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manid  sexies  p.  hebd.  hor.  Vlli-IX.    2)  Jw  pubKcam  Germaniae  qulnquies 

per  hebd.  b.  XII-I.  dooebit 
F.  G.  DB  Saviqkt,  Dr.— Privatim  iui  Fdndedarum  hor.  IX-X  et  X-XI.  tradet 
Th.  Scumalz,  Dr. — I.  Prtratim  1)  Ita  Oermanicum  privatum  quinquies  p.  hebd. 

h.  XI-XII.     2)  Uta  naturae  quator  p.  hebd.  h.  XII-I.    3)  Jw  jmUicum  Ger- 

maniae  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  V-VI.    4)  DtacipUnaa  camerales  h.  I V-V.  docebiti 

libris  suts  usuru&     II.  Privatiasime  offert  lecHonea  m  processum  dviiam  cvm 

practicia  exercitaUonibus  eoniunctae. 
\L.  Sprickuann,  Dr. — ^Privatim  mm  /eudale  quinquies  p.  hebd.  III-IY.  duoe 

Paetzio  tradet 

E.  G.  Lib.  Bar.  a  Rsibnitz,  Dr.  prof.  hon. — I.  Publico  ius  feudale  horis  adbuc 
indicaodis  secuDdum  librum  suum  tradet.  II.  Privatim  proce86vm  Bontssicum 
civUtm  explicabit  ao  cum  processacomniuui  Germanioo  et  Gallico  comparabit^ 
practicasque  exorcitationes  instituet)  dieb.  Mart  Iot.  Sat  1^  IV-VI. 

2.  Prcfeaaonim  exiraordinariorum. 

0.  G.  HoMETEBf  Dr. — I.  Publice  de  iurerustieorum  diaseret  die  Sat  h.  YIII-IX. 
n.  Priyatim  \)  Itts  Germaiticum  privaium  quinquiee  p.  hebd.  h.  VIII-IX.  2) 
lUs/tudale  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  IV-V.  dooebit 

0.  A.  C.  Klenzb,  Dr. — I.  Publice  Ciceronia  libros  de  rtpublica  interpretabitur 
bis  p.  hebd.  h.  VIII-IX  II.  Privatim  1)  Gaio  duce  institutiofua  turn  R<h 
mani  tradet  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  XII-I.  2)  ffif>toriam  poptdi  Romani  usque  ad 
haHmanum  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  YIII-IX.  docebit^  iuris  potisaimum  historiam 
spectaturus. 

3.  Priwitim  docenHum, 

F.  G.  R  Backs,  Dr. — Priratim  insiihUionea  iuria  Bomani  dooebit  quotidie  hor. 
IX-X.  et  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  X-XX 

B.  A.  Laspbyrbs,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Ius  canonicwn  duce  G.  L.  Bohmer  quinquies 

p.  hebd  h.  XI-XII.    2)  Ius  feudaie  duce  Paetsio  quater  p.  hebd.  h.  X-XI. 

explicabit 
0.  G.  G.  M.  RosSBBBOER,  Dr. — ^I.  Privatim  1)  Jiu  Pandedanvm  duce  Mackelde7 

quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  IX-X  et  X-XI.     2)  Ius  herediiarmm  duce  Maclceldey 

quarter  p.  hebd.  h.  YIII-IX.     3)  iw  eananieum  ad  Scbmalzii  compendium 

quarter  p.  hebd.  b.  III-IV.  tradet    11.  Privatissime  offert  examinatoria  et 

r^petUoria  turn  de  universe  iure  turn  de  singulis  partibus. 
A.  A.  F.  RuDORFFf  Dr. — I.  Gratis  Dlpiana  fragmenta  interpretabitur  bora  adhuo 

indicanda.     II.  Privatim  ius  heretSUtarium  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  VIII-IX. 

exponet 
0.  L  li.  Steltzer,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Ius  herediiarium  duce  Mackeldey  quinquies 

p.  hebd.  h.  VIJI-IX.     2)  Ius  canonicum  duce  Wiese  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  III-IV. 

3)  Ius  cir^miruUe  secundum  Feuerbachii  librum  horis  adhuc  indicandis  sexies 

p.  hebd.  dooebit 

iiL  OROlNis  XBDiCL    1  jyofessortim  Ordthoriorum. 

Oi  A.  G.  Berends,  Dr.^I.  Publice  HippocraUs  aphoHsmos  d.  Sat  h.  X-XI. 
Latino  sermone  illustrare  purget  II.  Privatim  1)  Therapiam  fehrium  aped- 
aiem  quinquies  p^  hebd.  hor.  X-XI.  docebit  2)  Ad  dinieen  medicam  in 
nosocomio  regie  medicinae  studiosorum  gratiam  oondito  h.  XI-I.  auditores 
quotidie  instituet 

0.  F.  Grabte,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Adwrgiam  Rive  cursum  omnium  operationum 
chirurgicanira  hor.  III-IV.  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  Ven.  tradet.  2)  Clinicen 
ehirurgicam  et  opihalmialricam  in  nosocomio  regio  chirurgioo  h.  II-III.  more 
oonsueto  modeniri  purget. 

1.  Horkel,  Dr. — I.  Publice  de  monstris  disseret  diebus  Lun.  et  Mart  h.  XII-L 
II.  Privatim  physiologiam  generaikm  dieb  reliquis  ead.  hora  docebit 

R  Horn,  Dr. — I.  Publico  de  cognoseendis  et  ewandis  morhis  syphilitids  dieb. 

Merc  et  Sat  h.  VIII-IX.  disseret    II.  Privatim  tf^opiam  epedakm  dieb. 

Lun.  M  rt  lov.  Ven.  h  VIII-IX.  tradet 
0.  W.  HuPKLAND,  Dr. — Publice  I)  therapiam  generdlem  s.  institutionum  prac- 

tioarum  partem  secundam  tradet  h.  XII-I.  d.  Lun.  Mart  Ven.    2)  JSxerdiO' 
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Hones  dimetu  medieas  chirmrgioaB  in  iostituto  regio  polidinioo  una  cnm  Osazmo 
et  Bu88io  h.  I-II.  quotidie  regere  perget. 

0.  BlNAPE,  Dr.>-I.  Pablice  Syndamo  logiam  d.  lor.  et  Yener.  b.  X-XI.  oflfert 
II.  Priratim  1)  Osteohgiam  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  Ioy.  Yen.  bor.  XII-I.  2) 
Spkmchnologiam  iiadem  dieb.  hor.  lY-Y.  3)  AiUhropohgiam  8.  medicifMm 
forensem  d.  Lun.  Mart.  Mera  h.  vespert  YI-YII.  docebit.  4)  Exerciiaiumea 
anaiomicas  senis  p.^ebd.  dieb.  una  cum  Rudolpbio  moderabitur. 

H.  F.  Link,  Dr.—I.  Publice  de  FlanUs  cryptogcmis  d.  Merc,  et  Sat.  h.  XII-I. 
diaaeret    II.  FriTatim  pharma4x>iogiam  sexies  p.  hebd.  h.  YIII-IX.  docebit 

0.  A.  Rddolphi,  Dr. — I.  Pablice  ancUomiam  organorumaensuttmet  fetus  humani 
d.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  IX-X.  tradet  II.  Privatim  I)  AnaianUam  corporis  kvmani 
sexies  p.  bebd.  h.  II-III.  2)  Anatomiam  pathologicam  d.  Lun.  Mart  Ioy. 
Y£N.  h.  Ill-IY.  docebit.  3)  ExerciUUUmes  anatomicaa  una  cum  Enapio 
moderabitur. 

L  N.  Rust,  Dr. — L  Publice  aciurgiae  sdecta  quaedam  capita  d.  Ioy.  b.  XII-IL 
proponet  et  operationes  chinirgicas  perflciendi  rationem  et  Yiam  in  corpore 
mortuo  ipse  demonstrabit  II.  PriYatim  1)  Chirurgiam  universalemetspeeialem 
sexies  p.  bebd.  b.  YII-YIII.  matut  tradet  simulque  de  morhis  syphUUicis  et 
oculorum  disseret  2)  ExercOationes  cUnicaa  in  instituto  clinico  nosocomii 
Caritatis  cbirurgioo  et  optbalmiatrico  quater  per  bebdom.  b.  IXj-X}  moderari 
perget 

A.  B.  DB  SiEBOLD,  Dr. — I.  Publice  artis  ohstetricioje  partem  iheoreticam  duce 
compendio  suo  ed.  iY.  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  YIII-IX.  proponet  II.  PriYatim  I) 
Jia,  qui  in  machina  phantome  dicta  exerceri  voluerini^  non  decrit  d.  Lun.  Ioy. 
Yen.  h.  YIII-IX.  2)  ExerciUUumea  dinicae  ohatetricioM  in  instituto  regio  ob- 
Btetricio  et  in  policlinico  cum  hoc  coniuncto  quater  p.  bebd.  b.  lY-Y.  mode- 
rabitur. 

C.  C.  WoLFART,  Dr. — ^L  Publice  semioiocen  noaologicam  ei  fherapeutkam  senten- 
tlis  Hippocraticis  illustratam  duce  compendio  suo  ( GrtmdxAge  der  Semiotik 
etc.  Berol.  1817.)  d.  Lun.  et  Ioy.  bor.  Yespert  YI-YII.  exponent    II.  PriYatim 

1)  Nbsologiam  et  tkerapiam  epecialem  ex  suis  scbedis  ad  dictata  quinquies  p. 
hebd.  h.  Y-YL  docebit.    2)  Adp7'axin  medieam  auditores  instituere  perget 

2.  Profeasorwn  extraordinariorum. 

L  L.  Gabpbb,  Dr. — I.  Publice  propaedeuUcen  medieam  d.  Sat  h.  IX-X.  docebit 
II.  PriYatim  1)  Jibrmtdare  exercHaiianibus  pharmaceutieia  Hhutratum  dieb. 
Merc  h.  Y-YI.  et  d.  Ioy.  Yen.  Sat  h.  YI-YII.  2)  Jfedicinam  forcMem  et 
politiam  medieam  d.  Lun.  Murt  Ioy.  Yen  b.  Y-YI.  tradet 

L  F.  0.  Hecker,  Dr. — I.  Publice  Celsi  libros  de  medicina  interpretabitur  bis  p. 
hebd.    II.  PriYatim  1)  PathoJogiam  generaiem  exponet  binis  p.  hebd.  horis. 

2)  Hisboriam  medicinae  recerdiorem  quater  p.  hebd.  enarrabit 

F.  HuFELAND,  Dr. — L  Publice  aemioHcen  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat  h.  X-XI.  docebit 

II.  PriYatim  1)  Pathohgiam  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  Ioy.  Yen.  hor.  lY-Y.  2)  The- 
rapiae  speeialia  partem  aiteram  sexies  p.  hebd.  hor.  I-II.  tradet 

0.  JuNGXEH,  Dr. — I.  Publice  de  cogTioscendia  et  curania  ocuHorum  morhia  quin- 
quies p.  hebd.  hor.  lY-Y.  disseret  II.  PriYatim  Aciwrgiam  s.  cursum  om- 
nium operationum  chirurgicarum  quinquies  per  bebd.  h.  Y-YI.  tradet 
Demonstretiones  et  exercitationes  in  corpore  mortuo  seorsim  instituentnr. 

III.  Nee  iis  deerit,  qui  in  acologia  s.  dodrina  defd&eiia  et  m'ncturis  chirurgicia, 
in  i^perationibia  ophialmiairieia  atque  in  aingtdia  artia  medicae  et  chirurgicae 
doctrinis  priYstissime  instituti  Yoluerint 

C.  A.  F.  Eluge,  Dr. — I.  Publice  elementa  artia  olatetriciae  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  h. 
XI-XII.  proponet  II.  PriYatim  1)  Artis  ohaletriciae  partem  theoreticam  et 
practicam  d.  Lun.  2)  Doctrinam  de  oaaibua  Jraciia  et  hixatia  d.  Mart  3) 
Ohirvrgiam  generdlem  d.  Ioy.  et  Yen.  h.  X-XII.  docebit  4)  CUnieeii  mor- 
borum  ayphikticorum  in  nosooomio  Caritatis  d.  Merc,  et  Sat.  h.  YIII-X.  mode- 
rabitur. Demonstrationes  et  exercitationes  scholis  obstertriciis  adiungendae 
binis  p.  hebd.  horis  seoreim  flent 

F.  OsAKK,  Dr. — I.  Publice  doctrinam  de  tiau  medico  aquarum  mtneraUwn  Oar" 
vmniaie  bis  p.  hebd.  hor.  adhuo  indicandia  tradet    II.  PriYatim  1)  Maiteriam 
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Jfedkam  quinqaies  p.  bebd.  h.  Y-VL  tradet    2)  Exereiiaiionea  cUnicas  in  in- 
Btituto  policlinico  una  cum  Hurelandio  moderari  perget 
G.  Ch.  BEiCEf,  Dr. — L  Publice  de  morbis  exanthemaiicis  d.  Sat.  b.  1-1  J.  dlsoeret. 
II.  Privatim  1)  PcUhologiam  specicUem  h,  YIII-IX.  aexies  p.  bebd.     2)  The- 
rapiam  generaiem  quater  p.  bebd.  b.  I-II.  offert 

E.  L.  SoBiTBARTHf  Dr. — I.  Publice  pharmacopoeiam  Borusncam  ezplicare  perget 
d.  Io7.  et  Sat.  h.  IX-X.  II.  Privatim  1)  Chtmiaij^  tarn  univeraam  quam 
pharmacetUicam  dace  compeodio  suo  (BeroL  1824.  ed.  2.)  aenis  scbolis  b. 
yil-YIII.  mat  tradet  2)  Enamina  chemica  et  pharmaoetUica  more  solito 
babere  perget  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  Ycd.  h.  IX-X. 

C.  H.  SoHULTZ,  Dr. — I.  Publice  Pkmiarum  officinaHum  hisioriam  naJlurakm  et 
medicam  ter.  p.  bebd.  h.  XI-XII.  II.  Privatim  1)  Physiologiam  experiments 
iUustrandam  sexies  per  bebdom.  bor.  XII-I.  dooebit  2)  Neque  iis  deeritg 
qui  de  aingtUis  medidnae  ei  adenUaa  naturcUia  pariibua  Intereaae  diaputatoriia 
yoluerint. 

W.  Wagnbr,  Dr. — I.  Publice  medicinam  forenaem  h.  IlI-IY.  dieb.  Lun.  Merc. 
YeD.  dooebit    II.  Privatim  mcUeriam  medicam  quinis  p.  bebd.  boris  tradet 

3.  Privatim  docentium, 

Fr.  Barbz,  Dr. — Privatim  m^edicifiam  forenaem  d.  Lun.  Mart  lov.  Yen.  b. 

Y-YI.  tradet 
C.  E.  BoBHR,  Dr. — Gratis  conauUationea  medicos  aexiea  p.  bebd.  b.  YII-IX.  in- 

Btituet 
Til  G.  Ece,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Physiologiam  generaiem  et  apecialem  sezies  p. 

bebd.  bor.  YIII-IX.  dooebit     2)  Doctrinarum  medicarum  et  chirurgicarum 

aeholaa  repeiUoriaa  offert. 

F.  Friedlandbr,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Artia  obatetridae  partem  tbeoreticam  dieb. 
Lun.  Mera  Sat  bor.  II-III.  tradet  2)  De  muUerum  et  infarUium  morbis  d. 
Mart,  et  lovis  iisd.  boris  disseret.  3)  CUnicen,  obstetridam  d.  Lun.  Merc.  lov. 
Sat  b.  III-IY.  rooderabitur. 

0.  Oppert,  Dr. — I.  Gratis  de  eognoscendia  et  cwandis  morbis  ayphiUticia  d.  Mart 
et  Yen.  bor.  IX-X.  disseret  II.  Privatim  therapiam  generaiem  d.  Lun.  Merc 
Sat  iisdem  boris  tradet 

1.  D.  Rboelebbn,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Artem  veterinarium  in  nsum  rei  oeconomi- 
cae  studiosorum  d.  Lun.  Merc.  Sat  bor.  III-IY.  dooebit.  2)  Morboa  animalium 
domssticorum  coniagioaoa  et  epizooticoa  et  medidnam  veterinariam  forenaem 
ternis  p.  bebd.  boris  ezponet 

F.  SoHLBMMf  Dr. — Privatim  anaiomiae  universaUs  corporis  humani  sani  rq)eti' 
Uonea  d.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  Yen.  b.  III-IY.  instituet 

rv.  oBDiins  PHiLosoPHici.     1.  Profeaaorvm  ordinariorum. 

L  Bekker,  Dr. — I.  Publice  Tkucydidem  enarrare  perget  d.  Lun.  Merc.  Yen. 

bor.  XII-I.    II.  Privatissime  elemerUa.  linguae  Graecae  tradet 
A.  BoECEU.  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Antiquitatea  Graecas  et  maxime  poUiieam  Graeco- 

rum  doctrinam  una  cum  iure  AUico  explicabit  qiiinquies  p.  bebd.  bor.  XI-XII. 

2)  SophocUs  Antigonam  et  Oedipum  Oohmeum  interpretabitur  quater  p.  bebd. 

b.  X-XI. 
F.  Bopp.  Dr. — Ex  itinere  redux  lectiones  indicabit. 

E.  H.  DiRESEN,  Dr.— I.  Publice  de  caJlcvli  integraUa  applioatione  ad  geometriam 
semel  per  bebd.  bor.  lY- Y  disseret  II.  Privatim  1)  Cakidum  d^ereniialem 
ter  per  bebd.  bor.  lY-Y.  2)  Aatronomiam  aphaericam  ter  per  bebd.  h  Y-YI. 
docebit.  3)  In  dynamice  explicanda  perget  ter  per  beM.  b.  lU-IY.  4) 
Sialicen  aniUyticam  tradet  ter  p.  bebd. 

P.  Erman,  Dr  — Privatim  1)  Phyaicen  universalem  ter  p.  bebd.  d.  Lun.  Merc 
Yen.  b.  II-III.  docebit.  2)  De  magne^mo  et  eUctricitate  ter  p.  bebd.  d.  Mart, 
lov  Yen.  b.  X-XI.  aget. 

F.  H.  V.  D.  Hagbk,  Dr. — I.  Publico  docebit  mythoHogiam  veterum  Qermomorwn 
rdiquorumque  aeptenirumalium  populorwn  binis  dieb.  h.  lY-Y.  U.  Privatim 
I)  Hustoriam  UUerariam  medii  et  recentioria  aetri  enarrabit  quater  per  bebd.  h. 
lY-Y.  2)  Interpretabitur /wemae^ttesire  Oolfridi  Argenioraiensis :  IHstan  et 
IsoU,  secundum  editionem  suam  noyissimam  ( Goiifrieds  von  Straadnarg  Werke, 
Vratisl.  1823.)  quater  p.  bebd.  h.  Y-YI. 
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G.  W.  F.  Hboel,  Dr. — PriTatim  1)  Bistoriv/m.  phihsophiae  enairabit  quinis  p. 
hebd.  Bcholis  h.  XII-I.  2)  PhUosophiam  naturae  sive  phjeicen  rationalem 
daoe  libro  suo  (Eneydopaedie  der  philasophischen  Wissenchafien  II.  P.)  qoater 
p.  hebd.  hor.  T-YI.  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  Yen.  docebit. 

S.  F.  Hbrmbsteadt,  Dr. — I.  Publico  ifUroductionem  in  cftemiam  iheoreUeam 
medicinae  et  phamadae  cqfpHcataiH  dare  perget  dieb.  Merc,  et  Ioy.  hor.  XI-XII. 
II.  Privatim  ])  Ofiemiam  vmversam  aecundum  experientiam  et  obflervationes 
recentiasimaB  ad.  compend.  suum  (CfrundUnien  d.  theor.  u.  eoqferimenL  C?iemie) 
et  Berzelii  (Lehrbueh  d,  Chemie)  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Merc.  Ioy.  Yen.  hor.  ves- 
pert.  Y-YI.  docebit  et  experimeDtis  illuatrabit  2)  Chemiam  agronomieam 
opiflciis  oeconomicis  et  ealtuar.  applicatam  duce  libro  auo  {Gnmdsatze  der 
Kameralckemie)  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Merc.  lev.  Yen.  hor.  matut.  YIII-IX.  ex- 
plicabit  et  exiMBrimentis  illustrabit.  3)  Phyaicen  ej^perimentdlem  dieb.  Lun. 
Mart.  Merc.  lov.  Yen.  h.  IX-X.  offert. 

A.  HiBT,  Dr. — I.  Publico  iheoram  archUecturae  ad  principia  yeterum  bia  p.  hebd. 
dieb.  Lun.  et  Yen.  h.  XII-L  II.  Priyatim  hisU/riam  airUum  modii  aevi  horis 
indicandis  docebit 

I.  G.  HovFMAH,  Dr. — ^I.  Publico  ariihmeikea  poliHcae  dementa  d.  Merc,  et  Sat.  h. 

YIII-IX.  docebit.    II.  Priyatim  1)  Redituiuim  pubUcorum  raOonem  et  adrrdMS- 

traJtionem  d.  Lun.  Mart  Ioy.  Yen.  h.  YIII-IX.  explicabit.    2)  Staiisticam 
•   regni  Boruesici  iisdem  diebus  hor.  IX-X.  tradet. 
L.  Idblbb,  Dr. — Priyatim  1)  Sectionea  conicas  tma  cum  primis  elementie  cakuU  in- 

finiiesimaUs  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  XI-XII.  tradet.     2)  ExercUatitmes  in  cat- 

adum  UUeralemy  itgarWimos  Cdquaiianea  primi  et  aeeundi  ardinis  et  iriganome' 

triam  planam  habebit  quinis  p.  hebd.  dieb.  h.  XII-L 
M.  H.  G.  LicHTBNSTEiNf  Dr. — I.  Publico  historiam  ncUwrakm  ruminanttum  dieb. 

Merc,  et  Yen.  h.  YI-YII.    II.  Priyatim  zoohgiam  vmveream  sexiee  p.  hebd. 

h.  I-II.  tradet 

E.  MrrsoHERLiOH,  Dr. — L  Publico  iniroductumem  ekemiam  experimentalem  d. 
Sat  h.  XI-XII.  tradet.  II.  Priyatim  chemiam  experiTnentalem^  Berzolio 
Duce  (Lehrbuch  der  Chemie^  3te  Airfl,  Dresden^  1815.)  h.  XI-XII.  d.  Lun. 
Mart  Merc.  Ioy.  Yen.  explicabit  et  experimentis  illustrabit 

I.  Oltmanns,  Dr. — ^I.  Publico  aget  de  langitudinis  et  latiUtdinis  geographicae  dc- 
ierminatione  ex  dbaervaUonibus  caelestHms  semol  p.  hebd.  II.  Priyatim  docebit 
1)  Cfeomeiriam  practicam  binis  p.  hebd.  diebus.  2)  Cfeographiam  maihemati' 
cam  binifl  p.  hebd.  diebus. 

F.  DE  Rauher,  Dr. — ^L  Publico  tradet  historiam  iurharwn^  ex  qutbus  rea  novae 
in  civitatibus  natae  stmtf  potCssimarum  d.  Merc.  b.  XII-I.  II.  Priyatim  1) 
lus  publicum  et  politicam  cum  historia  conatUutionum  et  adminiatrationia  dviUi' 
turn  praecipuarum  coniunctam  quator  p.  hebd.  h.  XI-XII.  2)  Hiatoriam  recemr 
tiaria  aevi^  imprimia  aaeculi  XVIII.  quator  p.  hebd.  h.  XII-I.  explicabit 

G.  RiTTER,  Dr. — ^I.  Publico  hiatoriam  geographiae  et  itinerum  tradet  d.  Merc  h. 
XII-I.  n.  Priyatim  geographiam  univeraalem  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  Y-YI. 
docebit 

B.  H.  ToBUCBH,  Dr. — I.  Publice  de  pietura  veterum  disseret  d.  Merc.  h.  XII-I. 
IL  Priyatim  docebit  1)  AesOuiticen  quater  hor.  lY-Y.  2)  Historiam  architect 
turae  antiquae  uaque  ad  tempera  luatiniani  quator  hor.  Y-YI. 

C.  S.  Weips,  Dr. — Priyatim  1)  Mineralogiam  docebit  senis  p.  hebd.  dieb.  h. 
XIT-L  2)  Cryaialhnomiam  dieb.  Lun.  Mart.  Ioy.  Yen.  hor.  X-XL  3)  SoU 
cognitionem  tradet  quantum  ad  rem  aaUuariam  (Bodenkunde  fitr  den  fbratmann)^ 
eiusque  partem  posteriorem  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  hor.  X-XL 

F.  WiLKEK,  Dr. — Ex  itinero  redux  lectiones  indicabit 

2.  Profeaaorum  extraordinariorum, 

G.  Bernhardt,  Dr. — I.  Publico  QuintiHani  de  I.  0.  Hbrum  X.  explicabit  bis  p. 
hebd.  h.  XI-XII.  dieb.  Mart,  et  Ioy.  II.  Priyatim  1)  Oraecat  linguae  ayn- 
toxin  quatemis  scholia  exponet  h.  III-IY.  2)  Aristophofnas  Banaa  et  Nul>ea 
quater  yel  quinquies  p.  hebd.  h.  lY-Y.  interpretabitur.  Idem  eocercitationea 
privatissimaa  offert 

£.  G.  Fischer,  Dr. — Priyatim  priorem  phyaicea  mechanicae  partem  dieb.  Merc 
et  Sat  hor.  III-Y.  tradet 
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L  P.  GairaoN,  Dr. — Priratim  1)  7Hgonom8tnam€malyiicamphnam 
adioDcta  praxis  quater  p.  bebd.  dieb.  Lou.  Mart  lo^.  Yen.  bor.  IV-Y.     3) 
Sectiones  conicas^  geometrice  atque  algebraioe  tractaodaSi  quater,  p.  bebd.  iia- 
dem  dieb.  h.  V-VI.  docebit 

F.  G.  Hatne,  Dr. — Privatim  Physiologiam  vegeLabUium^  proMipue  arborvm 
fndicwnquA^  cum  terminologias  coniunciam  tradet  d.  Lud.  Mart.  Yen.  h. 
XI-XIL 

L.  A  B  Henking,  Dr. — I.  Publioe  1)  PrcpaedeuUcen  phUoaophicam  aeu  iotroduc- 
tiooem  in  studium  pbiloaopbiae  speculativae  dieb.  Lun,  et  lov.  bor.  XII-I. 
tradet  2)  Scholas  ^iqaot  de  turn  diversis  raUonibw  et  foniibut  lectionibus 
privatis  de  iure  natorae  praeinittet  IL  Privatim  1)  Logicen  et  metapyeieen 
quinquiea  p.  bebd.  h.  lY-Y.  2  lus  naturae  a.  pbilosophiam  iuria,  Hegellii  U- 
brum :  GrundUnen  der  Fhilaaopkie  dee  BeetUe,  secuturus,  quinquiea  p.  hebd. 
h.  XI-XIL  ezponet 

F.  KiiUO,  Dr. — Publioe  mUomohgiam  bis.  p.  bebd.  dooebit 

G.  Lachhann,  Dr. — ^L  Publioe  diepuUUionee  de  argvmeniie  j^iUohgicia  instita- 
tendas  reget  binis  diebua  hora  oonstituenda.  IL  Priyatim  1)  Poima  TheoHe- 
cumif  der  KibeUmgen  Died^  interpretabitur  ex  editionis  suae  ezemplaribuSi 
quinia  dieb.  bor.  lY-Y.  2)  fforatii  epistolas  cum  arte  poeUca  ezplicabit  qua- 
temis  diebua  h.  Y-YI. 

M.  Ohm,  Dr.— L  Publico  geofnetricm  Eudideam  dooebit  d.  Yen.  h.  H-IIL  XL 
Priyatim  1)  Maiheem  puram  elemeniarem  tar  p.  bebd.  b.  III-II.  2)  Geome- 
triae  euperiorie  elementa,  in  apecio  vero  theoriam  aectioman  oomcarvm^  ter  p. 
bebd.  h.  I-IL  3)  Galculwn  d^erentiaiem  ter  p.  bebd,  b.  I-IL  4)  Tng(m<nne' 
triam  (planam  et  spbaerioam)  et  steoremett'iam  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  bor.  II-IY. 
tradet 

G.  Pfbii^  Dr. — ^L  Priyatim  1)  Eneyciopaediam  eaUuariam  quater  p.  hebd.  hor. 
Yni-IX  dieb.  Lua  Mart  loy.  Yen.  docebit  2)  Oeconomiam  eaUuariam  et 
aesUmatUmem  eUvairwn  ter  p.  hebd.  Lun.  Mart  loy.  h.  IX-X.  ezplicabit  8) 
De  rei  eaUuariae  sdeniia  ad  oeooniam  poHticam  appiUcaia  et  de  iHvanim  ad- 
mifiistraMome  ter  p.  hebd.  dieb.  Mora  loy.  Sat  bor.  YII-IX.  diaaeret  XL 
Priyatissime  examkiaioria  et  repeUUyria  de  universa  acientia  aaltuaria  offert 
aenia  horia  pi  bebd. 

"L.  Bakkji,  Dr. — I.  Publioe  exm'cUalUmee  hietorieas  moderabitor  aemel  p.  hebd. 
II.  Priyatim  hietoriae  tmveraaUs  partem  priorem  a  rerum  primordiia  uaque  ad 
gentis  Hohenataufenae  ezceaaum  tradet  quatemis  acholia  hor.  III-IY. 

H.  Bitter,  Dr. — L  Publico  dodrinam  de  amima  ratwnaU  tradet  bis  p.  hebd. 
hor.  YI-Yn.  yesp.  dieb.  Merc,  et  loy.  II.  Priyatim  bgieen  duoe  oompendio 
auo  docebit  quinquies  p.  hebd.  hor.  YIII-IX. 

H.  Rose,  Dr. — ^I.  Publioe  chemiam  praeparatorvm  phamnaeeuHcorum  atwrgani- 
corum  d.  Sat  h.  IX-X.  II.  Priyatim  1)  ChenUam  crgnicam^jtMdjjXte  ra- 
tione  pharmaciae  babita,  dieb.  Lun.  Mart  Merc.  h.  I-IL  2)  Ghemiiaim  anor 
lyticam  practkam  dieb.  loy.  et  Yen.  h.  XII-II.  docebit 

F.  G.  Y.  SoQMiOT,  Dr. — Publioe  Calderanis  tragoediam  Magico  prodigioso  ez 
Cjgneenei  editione  interpretabitur,  et  originea  linguarum,  quae  ez  Latino 
aeriDone  deductae  sunt,  ezplicabit  dieb.  Merc,  et  Sat.  hor.  XI-XIL  Lectionea 
privatim  habendas  tempeeUve  indicabit. 

C.  D.  TuBTE,  Dr. — Privatim  1)  Physicen  experimmtakm  quatemis  p.  hebd.  h. 

dieb.  Mart,  et  loy.  h.  III-Y.  ezplicabit    2)  ArUa  eaUuariae  dementa  phyeica 

experimentis  illuatrabit  temia.  p.  hebd.  horia  die  Mart.  hor.  X-XL  et  die 

lovia  hor.  X-XII. 
A.  Zeunb,  Dr. — Privatim  lectionea  de  Kngua  Gathica  duce  libro  suo  (GaOiieche 

Spraehjformen  und  Spraehproben^  BerL  1826.  4.)  d.  Merc,  et  Sat  bor.  lY-Y. 

habebit 
L  Tu.  Badlof,  Dr. — Gratis  1)  Bietortam  Germ/onomm  vetusttesimi  aevi  eorvimr 

que  linguae  quater  p.  hebd.     2)  NotitUsm  linguarum  popuhrumgue  umversatem 

bia  p.  hebd.  ez  schedia  auia  tradet 

3.  Academiae  regiae  acienUarvm  eodaUmn. 

G.  Uhden,  Dr. — Publioe  BanOe  Aligherii^  poetae  Florentimi  Gomoediam  divifiam 
illuatrabit  d.  Mere,  et  Sat  hor.  XII-IL 
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A.  PnvoHm  docenHum, 

O.  L.  Bluic,  Dr. — L  Gratia  de  historiae  JRomanae  origine  etprogressu  disseret  d. 
Merc.  b.  XI-XIL  IL  Privatim  historiam  anHguam  quat.  p.  hebd.  dieb.  h. 
m-IV.  tradet 

E.  G.  HENO8TE5BBB0,  Dr. — X.  Gratis  irutUuHones  linguae  ChaJdaicae  tradet  bis. 
p.  hebd  h.  lY-V.  II.  Privatissime  Haririi  consessus  ezplicabit  bis  p.  bebd. 
h.  IV-V. 

C.  G.  L  Iacobi,  Da — Publico  docebit  appUcatumem  analyns  superioris  ad  theo- 
rtam  generdlem  superfiderum  ei  Unearum  dupUcitur  curvarum  una  cum  theoria 
apeciali  superfiderum  secundi  gradus.  d.  Lun.  Mart  Ioy.  Yen.  b.  IZ-IX. 

H.  DE  Eetsbrlinok,  Dr. — I.  Gratis  exponet  logiden  et  dialedicen  quater  p. 
hebd.  h.  XI-XII.  II.  Privatim  I)  Fiehtii  libraiDf  der  gtschlonenne  Handeta- 
etaat^  ter  p.  hebd.  h.  II-IIL  critiee  examinabit.  2)  Pyschologiam  quinquies  p. 
hebd.  b.  X-XI.  tractabit 

£.  Lanqb,  Dr.— L  Gratis  Romeri  lUadis  Ubros  XX-TXIV.  quater  p.  bebd.  hor. 
II-III.  interpretabitur.  n.  Priyatim  OraUones  Lycurgi  contra  Leocraiem  et 
Demosihenis  Midianam  quater  p.  hebd.  hor.  lU-IY.  exponet. 

H.  IiBOf  Dr.— L  Publico  kigtoriam  JXaUae  enarrabit  a  amdUio  Longohardorum 
regno  ad  mms&ima  usque  lemporet^  quater  p.  hebd.  IL  Priyatim  tradet  1) 
Eutoriam  Oermanieam  quater  p.  hebd.  bori  lY-Y.  adhibito  compendio 
Eichborniaoo  (Deuische  Staats-und  Rechiegeschichie.).  2)  Hiatoriam  antiqnam 
exponet  duoe  Hoerenio  (fTayui&uc^  der  Oeschickte  der  Staaien  dee  AUerthums) 
quater  p.  hebd.  b.  VI-VII.  • 

S.  F.  LuBBS,  M. — ^Privatissime  iheoriam  auperftdervm  cwvarum  docebit. 

G.  RoBB»  Dr. — Privatim  Minerahgiam  docebit  dieb.  Lun.  Merc  Sat  hor.  X-XL 
et  die  lovis  h.  XI-X. 

G.  G.  D.  Stein,  Dr. — Privatim  etoMkam  cMUUwn  Oermaniae  dieb.  Merc,  et 
Sat  hor.  XII-IL  tradet 

P.  F.  Stuhr,  Dr. — ^L  Gratis  reepubUeae  gu&nts  modis  conetikLantur,  docebit  II. 
Privatim  hiatoriam  generahun  dogmatmn  pcpuhrum  eihnicorum  de  diia  et  hero* 
ibus  tradet  quater  p.  hebd.  hor.  lY-Y. 

BECENIpRUX  USQTJASUU  DOOTBUTA  ABTnTMQUB  EXiRCITAnO. 

C.  F.  Francbbon,  Leet — ^L  Gratis  in  AHosto  explicando  porget  bis  bebd.  boris 
indicandis.  II.  Privatim  curanan  linguae  FraneogaUicae  instituet,  quo  et 
grammaticam  docebit  secundum  editionem  novissimam  libri  sui,  Neue  Fran- 
zdsieche  SpratMehre,  et  historiam  litterarum  i^pud  Francogallos  sermone  Gal- 
ileo enarrabit  exempliaqne  e  scriptoribus  sumptis  illustrabit  ter  p.  hebd.  h. 
lY-Y. 

C.  A.  E.  DB  Setxour,  Dr.  Lect — Gratis  Shakapeofrwm  oxplioaro  et  de  pronvm^ 
ciaHone  Anglica  disaeret  bis  p.  bebd.  hora  indicanda.  Idem  linguae  Anglicae 
Bcholas  oQert 

L.  Hellwio. — Gratis  artem  eanendi  quater  per  bebd.  docebit  Arma  tractandi 
et  in  equum  vnaOiendi  artem  docebit  FELMY.  JSjmkmdi  modos  discere  cupi- 
ontibus  copiam  fieudet  htppodrohus  beoius. 

PUBLTOA  DOOTBINAS  SUBSIDTA. 

BibHotheca  regia  iia,  qui  libros  in  quovis  genere  optimos  evolvere  voluerint, 
quotidie  patebit.  Observatoriwn,  hortus  Montcttf ,  mueewn  anaJtomicwn,  zooio- 
micum^  zooJogieum^  mineralogicum^  inatrumenta  chirurgtca^  imaginea  gypsae 
variaque  artium  opera^  eta  turn  in  lectionum  usum  adbibebuntur,  turn  aditus 
ad  haec  dabitur  sue  loco  petentibus. 

SeminarU  theolpgici  exercitationea  exegetkaa  modeiabuntur  BLEEK  et  BOHMER ; 
JusUyricia,  hoc  est  ad  historiam  eoclesiae  et  dotrmatum  Ghristianorum  perti- 
nentibus,  praeerunt  MARHEINECKB  et  NEANDER. 

Jn  Seminario  pkilologico  Euripidia  Iphigemam  in  AvHde  aodalibus  interpretan- 
dam  proponet  BOECKH  dieb.  Merc,  et  Satumi  hor.  X-XI  ceterisque 
Seminarii  exorcitationibus  more  solito  praeerit  Eoedem  in  Juvenaha  SaUria 
interpretandis  oxeroebit  P.  BUTTMANN,  Dr.  Arcad.  reg.  sod.,  d.  Merc,  et 
Sat  h.  IX-X. 


BDM3IBR  aCBOOLfl. 

EAitPBRs'  Niw  MoNTHLT  Maoazinx  for  Marcb,  1878,  contains  an 
interesting  illustrated  article  by  Prof.  Thwing,  on  Summer  Schools, 

On  aeyeral  occasions  previoos  to  the  summer  of  18T3,  when  the  Penikese 
School  was  opened,  Professor  Agassiz  and  his  colleague  Professor  Shaler  made 
expeditions  with  a  small  namber  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study 
and  investigation.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1869  a  dozen  professors  and 
students,  ciiiefiy  from  the  scientific  school  of  Harvard  Universitj,  made  a  trip  to 
Colorado,  where  they  achieved  scientific  results  of  considerate  value.  In  the 
first  four  years  of  the  present  decade  parties  of  students,  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Marsh  and  other  Yale  professors,  made  several  expeditions  to  the 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  collections  they  secured  were  laiige  and 
valuable,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
Haven.  }t  was  the  custom  of  Professor  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  to  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  his  spring  or  summer  vacation  with  a  company  of  bis  enthu- 
siastic students  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Helderberg  Mountains 
of  New  York,  or  some  other  region  equally  rich  in  geological  interesL 

ciffeeL 

While  the  teacher  has  been  absorbed  in  his  school-room  work,  science  has 
not  only  vastly  enlarged  its  boundaries,  but  it  has  also  simplifi«d  its  principles 
to  the  understanding  of  children.  By  the  simplicity  of  tiiese  principles,  and  by 
the  constantly  recurring  illustrations  which  they  receive  fh>m  the  every-day 
phenomena  of  nature,  science  has  become  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
student  in  the  higb-school  and  the  academy.  But  this  knowledge  the  teacher 
can  not  gain  with  satisfaction  from  the  ordinary  text-books;  for  nature,  like  a 
tenth-century  manuscript,  must  be  studied  in  its  various  phenomena  at  first 
hand.  The  daily  work  of  the  school-room,  also,  usually  prevents  a  teacher 
from  attempting  voyages  of  discovery  into  new  departments  of  learning;  and 
be  is,  moreover,  seldom  able,  for  pecuniary  or  other  reasons,  to  establish  a  lab- 
oratory, which  is  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies.  To  fumiah 
teachers,  therefore,  with  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  science 
is  the  primary  design  of  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  schools  which  are 
held  each  summer. 

As  the  courses  of  instruction  in  our  colleges  are  enlarged  by  means  of  elect- 
ive studies,  the  student  finds  he  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  hardly  a  tithe  of 
the  privileges  his  coUege  offers.  He  finds  that  four  years  are  too  short  for  him 
to  gain  a  liberal  education  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge.  If  he  wishes 
to  make  a  careful  stndy  of  either  the  classics,  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  he  is 
oompeUed  to  neglect  the  physical  sdenoes.  But  the  summer  scho(^  provides 
him  with  a  royal  road  to  either  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  or  geology.  By  its 
advantages  he  is  able  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  a  single  department  of  science,  and  also  to  lay  up  an  amount  of 
mental  energy  sufficient  to  meet  the  drafls  of  his  next  year's  work. 

Salsm  Summer  School 

A  summer  school  of  biology,  of  zoology,  and  of  botany  was  established  by 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  1876,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  at- 
tendance and  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  first  two  sessions  indicate  that  it  may 
be  as  permanent  an  annual  as  certain  species  of  the  flowers  which  its  students 
analyza  Intended  primarily  for  the  teachers  of  Essex  County,  it  has  attracted 
by  its  distinguished  corps  of  instructors  students  from  several  States  and  from 
several  colleges.  Among  the  twenty  students  of  the  last  session,  Virginia  and 
Louisiana  were  represented,  and  of  our  collegefs  Yassar,  Wellesley,  Cornell, 
and  Williams  sent  either  professors,  graduates,  or  students. 

During  the  session  of  the  Salem  school  held  last  summer,  the  instruction 
comprised  some  ten  lectures  a  week  upon  zoology  and  botany,  by.  Dr.  Packard, 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  and  other  distinguished  scientists.  The  principal  work, 
however,  of  the  students  consisted  of  laboratory  practice  in  the  dissecting  and 
drawing  of  specimens.  The  clam  alone  occupied  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the 
students  for  a  week,  and  to  the  grasshopper  an  equal  amount  of  time  was 
allowed.  In  addition  to  the  regular  biological  studies,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Minot 
gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  in  histiology;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Belles,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  microscopists.  gave  instruction 
in  the  use  of  that  necessary  instrument  of  scientific  investigation* 
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LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES  WITHIN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 


I.  ORIGINAL  TITLES  TO  LANDS  IN  OHIO. 

In  addition  to  tbe  poseessorj.  rigbts  of  the  Indians.  Virginia  and 
Connecticut  daimed,  at  tbe  peace  of  1783,  in  wbole  or  in  part,  the 
lands  now  held  by  the  people  of  Ohio.  Their  charters,  granted  at  a 
time  when  tbe  geography  of  North  America  was  comparatively  un- 
known, apparently  extended  their  limits  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  After 
the  independence  of  tbe  States  was  established  by  the  act  of  1776, 
and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Congress  recognized  the  land  rights  of 
Virginia  and  Connecticut.  It  became  necessary,  both  to  the  right  of 
property  and  civil  jurisdiction,  to  cede  the  titles  over  western  lands 
to  the  United  States  government.  This  was  done  by  the  several 
States,  reserving^  however,  certain  prior  interests  and  certain  districts 
of  land,  necessary  to  satisfy  claims  held  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  such  proprietary  grants  as  seemed  equitable.  Accordingly, 
in  March,  1784,  the  State  of  Virginia  ceded  tbe  right  of  soil  and  jurisdic* 
lion  to  the  district  of  country  embraced  in  her  charter  situated  to  the 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  This  was  called  subsequently  the  North- 
western Territory.  In  September,  1786,  the  State  of  Connecticut  also 
ceded  her  claim  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  to  the  district  of  country  within 
the  limits  of  her  charter,  reserving  to  herself  all  that  part  of  Ohio  north 
of  the  forty-firs^  degree  of  north  latitude  and  extending  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  is  called  the 
Western  Reserve,  On  tbe  30th  of  May,  1801,  Connecticut  ceded  all 
her  jurisdictional  claims  to  this  reserved  territory.  By  the  treaties  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  1784;  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  1785;  of  Greenville,  1795; 
of  Fort  Industry,  1805,  and  of  treaties  subsequent  to  tbe  war  of  1612, 
the  possessory  title  of  the  Indians  to  lands  in  Ohio  was  extinguished. 
Thus  tbe  whole  original  tides  to  lands  in  Ohio  became  vested  in  the 
United  States  government,  reserving  to  certain  States  and  individuals 
their  proprietary  rights  of  property, 

*Fnpared  by  E.  D.  Maoiitold,  LL.  D.,  SuparinteiidMt  of  Statiitieal  BaiMo,  Colttmboi,  Ohio. 
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II.  SPECIFIC  TITLES  AND  RESERVATIONS. 

In  coDBeqtience  of  the  reBervationB  of  Connecticut  and  Virginiat 
and  the  claims  of  certain  indiYidnale  and  companiest  there  came  to  be 
several  claspes  of  specific  titles,  which  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice 
in  order  to  understand  the  general  and  specific  grants  for  educational 
purposes.    They  are  these : 

1.  Congress  lands. — These  are  all  the  lands  in  Ohio  not  included  iii 
the  specific  reservations  described  below.  Thej  were  sold  directly  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  government.  They  were  surveyed 
into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  containing  thirty-six  secti^ms  of  one 
mile  square,  or  640  acres  of  land.  These  sections  are  numbered  from 
1  to  36,  inclusive.  The  grants  of  school  lands  were  made,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  certain  specific  sections. 

2.  United  States  military  lands. — ^These  were  so  called  because  they 
were  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1796,  to  satisfy  certain  claims 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  They  included 
a  tract  in  the  north  centre  of  the  State  of  4,000  square  miles ;  2,560,000 
acres  of  land.  These  lands  were  surveyed  into  townships  oi  fice 
miles  square  ;  these  were  divided  into  quarter  townships  of  4,000  acres 
each,  and  subsequently  into  tracts  of  100  acres^in  order  to  suit  private 
soldiers  having  100  acre  claims. 

3.  Western  Reserve. — ^This  was  formerly  called  New  Connecticut, 
and  was  the  Connecticut  reservation — 120  miles  in  length  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  north  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  being 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  State.  This  reservation  was  appropriated 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  two  purposes :  the  payment  of  the  suf- 
ferers bv  fire  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Connecticut 
school  fund,  both  of  which  purposes  were  fully  accomplished.  The 
whole  amount  of  land  thus  appropriated  by  Connecticut  was  about 
3,800,000  acres.  Connecticut  realized  (1,200,000  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  lands  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  State,  and  appropriated  that  ^m 
as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  In  1867  the 
capital  of  the  fund  had  been  increased  over  $2,000,000;  and  the 
annual  income  from  1800  to  1867  distributed  to  the  schools  exceeded 
$6,000,000.  It  was  surveyed  by  that  State  into  townships  of  Jice 
milef  square,  these  corresponding  with  the  survey  of  the  military 
lands.  The  Fire  lands  were  divided  into  quarter  townships,  and  these 
into  such  tracts  as  the  proprietors  chose. 

4.  The  Virginia  military  district. — ^The  State  of  Virginia  in  the 
revolutionary  war  had  two  kinds  of  troops,  State  and  Continental 
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to  each  of  which  she  promised  bonntiee  in  land.  For  this  purpose  the 
lands  in  the  present  State  of  Kentnckj  between  Green  and  Tennessee 
rivers  were  resenred,  but  they  were  foand  insnfficient.  When,  there- 
fore, Virginia  ceded  her  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  she  did  it  on 
condifion  that  the  lands  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  1[)etween  the  Sci- 
Ota  river  and  the  Little  Miami  should  be  applied  to  satisfying  these 
bounties.  This  is  the  Virginia  military  district.  It  was  not  surveyed 
as  the  Congress  lands,  in  six-milb-square  townships,  nor  as  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  in  five-mile- square  townships,  but  warrants  were  issued 
for  so  many  acres,  (from  1,000  to  5,000  acres  each,)  and'  the  grantee 
located  these  warrants  as  he  chose,  had  the  location  surveyed,  and 
recorded  the  plat  in  the  Virginia  office.  This  caused  great  irregularities, 
and  no  provision  was  made  by  Virginia  for  schools.  That,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  done  afterwards. 

5.  Ohio  Company's  purchase. — ^This  was  a  tract  purchased  by  the 
Ohio  Company  for  settlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  and  maiuly  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  The  quantity  ultimately  patented  was 
964,285  acres.  On  this  tract  the  first  white  settlement  of  Ohio  was 
made  at  Marietta.  In  this  tract  were  express  reservations  of  school, 
ministerial,  and  university  lands. 

6.  Symmes  purchase, — ^This  was  a  tract  of  land  purchased  by  John 
Cleve  Symmes,  and  patented  in  1794.  It  lies  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami  rivers,  and  contains  311,682  acres.  In  this  tract  every 
sixteenth  section  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools. 

7.  The  Rupee  tract  consisted  of  100,000  acres  laid  off  east  of  the 
Scioto  river,  and  granted  to  certain  individuals  who  left  the  British 
provinces  to  espouse  the  cause  of  freedom. 

8.  Other  tracts  ^oji^e^f .^-Besides  the  large  tracts  described  above, 
there  were  several  small  pieces  of  land  granted  for  various  purposes. 
The  Moravians  had  granted  to  them  by  the  old  Continental  Congress 
several  tracts  of  4,000  acres  each  for  the  use  of  Christian  Indiana. 
These  were  on  the  Muskingum,  and  called  respectively  Bchrombon, 
Gnadenhutten,  and  Salem.  The  TreiU  grants  made  to  persons  who 
lost  lands  near  Oillipolis  bocau^e  of  invalid  titles,  consisted  of  25,200 
acres  on  the  Ohio  river.  Dohmrore*s  grant  of  a  township  (23,040 
acres)  was  made  to  a  Portuguese  merchant  for  revolutionary  services. 
Zane's  tracts  were  six  sections^-three  to  Ebenezer  Zane,  where  the 
town  of  Zanesviile  now  is,  and  three  to  Isaac  Zane.  The  Maumee 
lands  were  a  tract  two  miles  broad,  on  the  Maumee  river,  originally 
granted  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  government  for  a  road, 
and  by  the  government  assigned  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  same 
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parpofle.  The  T\tmpike  lands,  granted  to  the  Golambas  and  Sandnsky 
tdrnpike.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  Ohio  canal  lands,  granted  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canals. 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  are  various  and  numerous  grants  of 
land  made  by  the  United  States  government  for  various  objects,  some 
of  them  dating  before  the  formation  of  the  general  government ;  some 
of  them  surveyed  by  Virginia,  Connecticut,  companies  and  individuals, 
and  all  of  them  without  any  system  or  unity  except  those  surveyed 
and  sold  directly  by  the  government.  In  some  of  them  were  reserva- 
tions for  education^  and  in  others  none.  We  have  described  them  here 
for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  legislation  which  followed  in  rela- 
tion to  school  lands. 

III.  GRANTS  IN  OHIO  FOR   PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  grants  of  land  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion in  Ohio,  and  the  mode  of  their  distribution. 

1.  Grants  for  public  schools. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1785,  "  An  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory"  was  perfected  by 
Congress,  and  one  of  its  provisions  was,  "  that  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township."  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  provisions  made  by  the  government  in  all  the  new  Territories 
for  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  (now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,)  it  is  declared  ''that  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." The  principle  was  thus  settled  by  the  two  great  ordinances  of 
1785  and  1787  that  education  should  be  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  that  purpose  grants  of  land  were  expressly  made.  This 
principle  contained  three  ideas,  each  of  which  was  of  primary  import- 
ance—the positive  support  of  schools  by  the  public  land ;  the  neces- 
sity of  school  associations  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  that 
grant;  and  the  inseparable  connection  of  land  tides  with  the  idea  of 
education.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  grand  system  of  popular 
education  which  has  already  received  from  the  government  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  acres  of  land.  Ohio,  however,  received  less  in  pro- 
portion than  the  new  States  and  Territories  formed  in  the  last  twenty 
years.    This  was  caused  partly  by  the  large  reservations  made  for 
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Virginia  and  Connecticut,  which  claimed  title  to  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, and  partly  hecaase  Congress  in  1848  adopted  a  plan  of  more 
liberal  grants  for  public  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  these  ordinances  ex- 
pressly gave  one  tkirty-tixth  part  of  all  the  lands  in'  Ohio  owned  by 
the  government,  to  schools;  but  it  will  also  be  seen  that  there  were 
lar^e  reservations  not  owned  by  the  government.  This  deficiency 
was  mad^  np  by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress. 

By  the  act  of  April  30,  1802,  Congress  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Ohio  convention  called  to  act  upon  that 
proposition  accepted  the  act  upon  this  condition :  **  Provided^  The 
following  addition  to,  and  modification  of,  the  said  propositions  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  namely :  that,  in 
addition  to  the  first  proposition,  securing  the  said  section  number  six- 
teen in  every  township  within  certain  tracts,  to  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, for  the  use  of  schools,  a  like  donation  equal  to  the  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  lands  in  the  United  States  military  tract 
shall  be  made  for  the  support  of  schools  in  that  tract,  and  that  the 
like  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  Virginia 
reservation  so  far  as  the  unlocated  lands  in  that  tract  will  supply  the 
provision  aforesaid  after  the  warrants  issued  from  said  State  have  been 
satisfied;  and  also,  that  a  donation  of  the  same  kind,  or  such  provision 
as  Congress  shall  deem  expedient,  shall  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Connecticut  reserve ;  that  of  all  the  lands  which  may  hereafter  be 
purchased  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  United  States,  and  lying  within 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  one  thirty -sixth  part  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid 
for  the  support  of  public  schools;  that  all  lands  before  mentioned  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  shall 
be  vested  in  the  legislature  of  said  State  in  trust  for  said  purpose.'' 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1803,  accepted  this  provision,  and 
Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  By  this  act  two  most  important 
facts  in  the  public  school  endowment  of  Ohio  were  determined :  first, 
the  deficiency  of  land  in  consequence  of  prior  reservations  was  made 
up,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  State;  secondly,  ic  vested  the  whole  of  these  Unds  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  trust  for  schools.  According  to  this  act 
Oongress  proceeded  at  subsequent  periods  to  appropriate  specific  tracts 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  reservations. 

By  the  act  of  1803,  assenting  to  the  condition  required  by  Ohio,  the 
following  grants  were  made,  viz : 

i.  Eighteen  quarter  townships  in  the  United  States  military  district 
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for  the  use  of  ackools  witbin  the  same.  This  leslly  eaarejei  72,000 
«cres»  for»  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  townahipe  of  the  military  diatriet 
were  five  miles  square,  and  the  qaarter  townships  two  and  a  half  miles 
square,  or  4,000  acres.  This  was  abont  one  thirtj-foorth  part  of  that 
district. 

2.  Fonrteen  qaarter  townships,  (56.000  acres,)  also  in  the  military 
district,  lor  the  use  of  schools,  in  the  tract  commonly  called  the  Coo- 
necticat  reserve.  This  waa  of  coarse  inadequate,  bat  may  have 
amounted  to  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  lands  on  the  reserve  to  which 
the  Indian  title  was  eztingaished;  but  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Indostry,  the  Indian  title  on  the  reserve  was  obtained.  Congress,  un- 
der the  compact  of  1803,  was  bound  to  grant  lands  equal  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  Western  Reserve.  By  the  act  of  June,  1834, 
Congress  directed  the  President  to  reserve  from  sale  public  lands  in 
Ohio  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the  grant  of  1803,  to  constitute  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  Western  Reserve  for  the  use  of  schools.  Under 
this,  act  37,758  acrea  were  given  for  schools  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
since  which  the  people  there,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  decided  tose!]. 

3.  The  three  tracts  granted  to  the  Moravians  for  Christian  Indians 
were  subsequently  (in  1824)  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  benefits  to  the  society  and  the  remnant  of  Indiana. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  this  tract  was  vested  * 
in  the  legislature  for  the  use  of  schools. 

4.  By  the  act  of  March,  1807,  Congress  appropriated  eighteen  quar- 
ter townships  and  three  seetioos.  to  be  selected  by  lot,  from  lands  lying 
between  the  United  States  military  tract  and  the  Western  Reserve,  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  the  Virginia  military  rei^ervatioa.  This  grant 
was  equal  to  103,680  acres.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  (between  the 
act  of  1803  and  that  of  1807,)  some  locations  of  school  lands  had 
been  made  in  the  Virginia  military  district,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
appropriation  of  school  lands  f  »r  that  district  waa  about  equal  to  one 
thirty-sixth  part.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Ohio  company's 
purchase,  and  in  Symmes's  purchase,  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  lands, 
.being  section  sixteen  (16)  in  each  township,  was  expressly  reserved 
for  schools.  Thus,  if  we  except  two  or  three  small  tracts,  granted* 
as  we  have  described,  to  individuals,  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  lands  of 
Ohio  were  vested  by  Congress  in  the  legislature  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  schools.  As  there  was  a  small  excess  granted  to  the  United  States 
military  district,  it  is  probable  the  deficiency  in  the  private  tracts  waa 
made  up. 
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The  1  ?iid  sarf ice  of  Ohio  is 25, 676,  969  acres. 

The  thirty  sixth  part  is 710,  500  acres. 

Land  grant  for  schools  in  1854 704,  4S8  acres. 


Some  lands  have  h^en  sold  since,  which,  with  the  university  grants, 
make  up  more  than  the  thirty-sixth  part  which  was  required  by  the 
compact  in  1803  with  the  State  of  Ohio. 

2.  Orants  €•  nniversi  ies. 

In  the  contract  made  by  the  Ohio  comp  my,  in  addition  to  the  reser- 
vations for  school  and  religious  purposes,  two  townships  of  l.md  were 
granted  for  the  endowment  of  a  university.  These  townships  were 
located  at  what  is  now  the  town  of  Athens.  By  an  act  of  the  leginla- 
ture  in  November,  1800,  a  board  of  truAtees  was  incorporated  >n  whom 
was  vested  the  power  to  lease  lands  granted  for  schools  in  tlie  Ohio 
company's  purchase.  In  January,  1802,  an  act  was  passed  estab  ish- 
ing  a  university  in  the  town  of  Athens,  and  styling  it  the  '*  Americ  in 
Western  University,**  *'fo/  the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  for  the  promotion  of  good 
education,  virtue,  religion,  and  moralify,  and  for  conferring  all  the  de- 
grees and  literary  honors  granted  in  similar  institutions.'*  Under  thb 
act  a  ui.iversity  was  founded  whose  name  was  subsequently  changed 
to  that  of  the  ''Ohio  University." 

In  the  grant  to  Symmes  there  was  a  reservation  of  one  township  for 
the  support  of  a  university;  but  under  the  original  ordinance  this 
right  only  accrued  to  a  tract  equal  to  two  millions  of  acres.  Symmes 
originally  contracted  to  purchase  two  millions,  but  from  inability  to 
pay  for  it  the  amount  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  quantity. 
He  therefore  lost  his  right  to  a  college  t  )wnship  within  his  tract, 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  located,  and  where  he  actually  did  locate 
it  on  the  site  where  Cincinnati  now  stands.  Having  lost  his  rijg^ht  he 
sold  the  lands ;  but  Gongress,  by  a  subsequent  act,  renewed  the  grant 
of  a  township  tauh/n  Symmes's  grant,  but  no  whole  township  wa^  left 
unsold.  A  township  was  therefore  selected,  which  ia  now  Oxford, 
Butler  county.  This  township  was  also  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
for  the  foundation  of  a  univsrsity,  now  called  "  Miami  University." 
The  grant  of  land  to  Ohio  University  was  two  townships,  comprising 
46,080  acres ;  that  \o  Miami  University  was  one  township,  23,040 
acres.  These  lands  were  early  leased,  when  prices  were  low,  and 
consequently  the  endowment  fund  lost  much  of  what,  with  less  haste 
and  more  prudence,  it  might  have  had. 
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!▼.  MODS  AND  BBSULT8  OP  DISPOSING  OP  TBB  BDUCATIONAL  LAND 

GBANTS. 

1.  Pablic  schoob. 

When  the  varioas  grants  we  hare  recited  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  edncation,  this  great  body  of  huid,  vested  in  trust  for  schools,  was  a 
wilderness.  The  State  of  Ohio  was  just  beginning  its  existence ;  and 
at  the  adoption  of  the  constitation  in  1803,  scarcely  any  of  those 
lands,  perhaps  none,  had  been  converted  to  that  use.  Mow  to  dispose 
of  those  lands  so  that  schools  might  be  begun  and  yet  not  impair  the 
endowment,  was  a  very  important  question.  In  the  end  we  shall  see 
there  was  a  partial  fiiilnre  of  both  purposes.  The  schools  were  not 
effectively  endowed  till  another  generation,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
endowment  was  much  impaired  by  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
lands.  Probably  this  could  not  be  avoided,  for  the  rapid  increase  oi 
population,  which  increased  the  value  of  the  lands,  increased  still  more 
the  pressing  necessity  for  schools. 

In  April,  1803,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  lease  the  school 
lands  for  fifteen  years,  but  this  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  lease- 
holder to  cultivate  wild  lands,  and  was  therefore  wholly  inefiectivei 
To  remedy  this,  the  legislature  passed  another  act  for  what  it  caUed 
the  "  sale*'  of  the  school  land,  but  really  it  was  not  a  sale.  It  was  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  the  lessee  paying  down  only  the  cost  of 
surveys,  deeds,  &c.,  and  on  the  actual  pUFchase  money  six  per  cent, 
interest.    This  conveyed  no  fee  and  was  ineffective  likewise. 

At  that  time  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  statesmen  of  Ohio 
whether  the  State  had  a  right  to  sell  the  fee  simple  of  these  trust 
lands.  This  doubt,  however,  seems  not  to  be  well  founded,  for  it  was 
a  trust  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  if  that  trust  could  be  but  filled 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands,  they  ought  to  be  sold.  The  legislature,  not- 
withstanding, addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  stating  the  reasons 
for  the  sale,  and  asking  Congress  to  empower  the  legislature  to  sell,  if 
it  thought  best,  the  school  lands.  To  this  Congress  made  no  reply. 
The  legislature  felt  the  necessity  of  dping  something,  and  accordingly 
in  January,  1827,  passed  an  act  for. the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  with 
such  conditions  as  avoided  any  question  of  right  as  it  regards  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  the  landd  were  held.  It  was  provided,  first, 
that  the  sale  of  section  16.  in  the  original  surveys,  should  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  of  the  township,  and  the  sale  made  if  they  decided 
so ;  second,  the  lands  were  to  be  appraised  and  not  sold  below  the 
appraisement;  third,  on  full  payment  of  the  money,  a  deed  in  fee 
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Bixnplc  was  to  be  made  by  the  State.  The  same  policy  was  adopted 
in  reference  to  all  the  school  lands.  The  sales  did  not  take  place  at 
once,  but  have  been  gradually  going  on  for  the  forty  year^  which  have 
passed  away  since  that  act.  This  act  was  the  real  foundation  for  the 
school  fund,  important  as  a  permanent  foundation,  but  small  in  its 
results  compared  with  the  immense  snm?  voluntarily  levied  by  the 
people.  The  first  school  fund  was  established  by  the  same  legislatnre 
in  1827.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  funded  by  the  State,  at 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  to  this  was  added  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  salt  lands,  and  such  donations,  devises,  &c.,  as  might  thereafter 
accrue.  This,  however,  amounted  to  but  little,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
principle  was  finally  established,  that  a  tax  should  be  leoied  on  the 
whole  'property  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  An 
act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1825,  made  it  imperative  to  lay  such 
a  tax.  But  even  this  was  inefficient  in  practice,  as  the  following  ex- 
ample in  the  report  on  statistics  for  1859  may  show : 

Property.         School  tax. 

In  1825 159,527,336  |29,763  iMiUttz. 

In  1841 100,851,837  60,425  -MiUttx. 

On  the  supposition  that  this  law  was  nnchanged,  it  would  have 
raised  but  $50,000  in  1841,  when  the  State  had  1,530,000  inhabitants, 
or  not  over  ten  cents  to  each  child  or  youth  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  schools. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  sales  of  lands  had  gone  on  and  the 
permanent  fund  was  increasing,  and  the  public  mind  had  become  con- 
vinced that  to  secure  popular  education  there  must  be  an  annoal  rev- 
enue raised.  The  first  great  step  towards  financial  success  in  the  support 
of  schools  was  taken  by  the  legislature  of  1838.  The  main  part  of  this 
law  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  which,  although 
it  has  since  been  partially  repealed,  re-enacted,  modified,  and  greatly 
enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  yet,  like  the  act  of 
1825,  settled  a  principle,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  advancing 
the  common  schools  into  a  state  of  greater  activity  and  usefulness* 
By  the  act  of  1838,  the  common  school  fund  was  to  consist  of  **  the 
interest  on  the  surplus  revenue,  at  five  per  cent.,  the  interest  on  the 
proceeds  of  salt  lands,  the  revenue  from  banks,  insurance  and  bridge 
companies,  and  other  funds  to  be  annually  provided  hy  the  State  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,*^ 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  in  addition  to  the  land  fund.  What 
that  amounted  to,  and  how  distributed,  we  shall  now  see  : 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  trust 
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fund  — called  the  **  Irreducible  Debt " — and  from  time  to  time  increased 
and  the  interest  paid  over  to  the  Bchoold.  What  this  is  and  bow  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  fands  will  appear  from  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  auditor's  reports  for  1854  and  1860 : 

1854.  1860. 

Virginia  mil itar J  school  fund $]52,495  54  $157,058  75 

United  States  school  iund J20,5^  41  120.272  19 

Western  Reserye  school  fund 254,027  64  236,133  61 

Section  sixteen 1,722,241  92  2,064,382  30 

Iforayian 3,160  58  3,160  58 

2,252,458  09        2.603,007  36 


In  ^tbose  six  years  the  land  scbool  fund  increased  S350.000,  and 
there  are  still  school  sections  unsold,  which  will  probably  bring  the 
Aggi^g'^to  land  school  funds  up  to  three  miUions  of  dollars. 

In  reference  to  theii*  actual  value  now,  and  their  utility  in  founding 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  Ohio,  the  commissioner  of  statistics. 
in  bis  report  for  1859,  says : 

"As  Ohio  contains  (171^0  statistics  of  1857)  25,576,960  acres,  the 
gOYemment  grant  for  public  schools  was : 

Schools 710,471 

Colleges 69.120 

■ 

Aggregate.... 779,591  acres. 


**  Looking  to  the  assessed  value  of  property,  and  to  the  actual  value 
and  locations  of  these  townships,  the  public  land  granted  to  schools  in 
this  State,  if  retained  to  the  present  time,  would  be  worth  twenty  mU* 
Horns  of  doHars.  If,  however,  it  had  been  retained,  schools  either 
would  not  have  been  established,  or  have  been  supported  wholly  by 
taxation.  The  lands  also  would  not  have  been  successfully  culti- 
vated ;  and  perhaps  the  schools  of  the  State  have  derived  as  much 
advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  as  would  be  now  derived 
from  them  if  they  were  retained  at  their  full  value." 

It  was  by  the  sale  and  cultivation  of  lands  that  a  basis  was  laid  for 
taxation  to  the  amount  required  for  a  perfect  and  complete  system  of 
public  schools,  which  Ohio  now  has,  and  which  is  probably  equal  to 
that  of  any  State  in  the  world.  The  foundation  of  this  was  undoubt* 
edly  the  land  g^nt ;  but  in  time  the  funds  derived  from  that  source 
became  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  amount  voluntarily  levied 
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BKPOBT  OF  OOKXirm  OV  PCBUO  LAVDS— m.  24,  1826  * 

Ihe  OommiUee  <m  the  Public  Lomds,  to  whmn  was  referred  the  reeohUion  of  Decem- 
ber 21  st^  1825,  inetrncUng  them  *to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriaixng 
a  portion  of  ike  nett  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  Common  SehooU,  and  of  apportioning  the  same 
among  the  several  StcUes^  inproportion  to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House 
of  SjpresentaUoes,*  report: 

That  the  subject  j^ferred  to  the  oonddenition  of  the  committee  ia  manifestlj 
of  great  intereet  It  has  directly  in  view  the  improvement  of  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  generations  to  come.  It  ooDtemplates 
giving  additional  stability  to  the  government,  and  drawing  round  tlie  republic 
new  and  stronger  bonds  of  union.  We  are,  indeed,  a  peculiar  people.  None 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  we  do;  and,  though  it  be  the  price  of  blood,  yet  it  ia 
not  founded  in  usurpation,  nor  sustained  by  the  sword.  The  most  casual  ob- 
server uf  hum;in  institutions  at  once  peroeives  that  our  political,  as  well  as  civil 
oonditionrf^in  some  essential  particulara,  differs  fbndamentally  fh>ra  that  of  every 
other  nairon.  The  constitution  under  which  we  live  is  the  only  one,  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  republic,  which  secures  religious  toleration,  and  leaves  the  tongue 
and  the  conDcienoe  free.  This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  education.  Chastened 
liberty  lives  in  the  voluntary  choice  of  an  enlightened  people,  while  arbitraiy 
power  deoends  for  its  existence  upon  the  slavish  fear  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 
Hence,  a  government  like  ouni^  which  guanntees  equal  representation  and  tax- 
ation, trial  by  jury)  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  of  religious  opinion 
and  profession,  not  only  depends  for  its  energy  and  action,  but  for  its  very  exist- 
ence on  the  WILL  of  the  pbople.  They,  and  they  only,  can  alter,  or  change,  or 
abolish  it.  And  are  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  obligations  of  civil  society, 
gfenerally  understood  or  respected  by  the  ignorant  ?  Has  property,  or  reputa- 
tion, or  life,  when  left  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  ignorance,  or  the  forbear- 
ance of  pission,  ever  been  accounted  safe?  And  where  is  the  human  character 
usually  round  the  most  degraded  and  debased  ?  Is  it  where  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  abound,  or  is  it  where  the  light  of  knowledge  never 
illumined  the  human  intellect?  !(  then,  the  habits,  notions,  and  actions  of 
men,  which  naturally  result  from  the  ignorance  of  letters,  from  the  force  of  su- 
perstition, and  the  blind  impulses  of  passion,  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
rational  liberty,  and  every  way  hostile  to  the  political  institutions  of  freedom, 
how  high  and  imperious  is  the  duty  upon  us,  living  under  a  government  the 
freest  of  the  free^  a  government  whose  action  and  being  depend  upon  popular 
will,  to  seek  every  constitutional  means  to  enlighten,  and  chasten,  and  purify 
that  will?  How  shall  we  justify  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world,  if  we  do  not 
employ  the  means  in  our  power  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  severe  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  passion,  and  place  it  under  the  mild  control  of  wisdom  and 
reason?  As  large  as  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  are,  and  as 
much  of  common  learning  as  the  American  people  have,  there  are  some,  grow- 
ing into  manhood  around  us,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  it. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  proposes  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  a  new  and  specific  object — to  convert  it  into  a 
permanent  fUnd  for  the  sole  use  and  support  of  common  schools  in  the  several 
States,  and  to  divide  this  fund  among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  this  House. 

Of  appropriating  a  portion  of  these  proceeds  to  a  new  and  specific:  object — A, 
part  of  the  public  domain  was  acquired  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  a  part  by 
purchase.  The  whole  constitutes  a  common  fund  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the 
States  and  the  People.    This  domain  amounted  to  some  hundrtd  millions  of 

*  Th«  author  nf  this  RepoK  wu  Hon.  JuniM  Btraoff,  m  nntiv«  of  WiDdhmm,  Goon.,  where  ho 
was  bom  in  1783.  Bo  gmdoatod  at  tho  University  of  Vermont  in  18U8,  and  removed  to  New 
Yorli  in  1809.  where  he  pnreued  the  pmrtioo  of  law.  From  ]819  tn  IS^tl,  and  afain  from  IffD  to 
I8J1  he  wai  momber  <^  tho  Boom  of  SepmootatiTOi,  and  moet  of  the  time  on  tlio  Comiiutlio  of 
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acres,  and,  of  it,  probably  aome  two  hundred  milliona  of  acres  of  good  land  yet 
remain  ansold.  It  ia  trae,  that  the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  together  with  those 
of  the  internal  duties,  and  the'duties  on  merchandise,  and  the  tonnage  of  vesaeli^ 
to  the  amount  of  t«n  millions  of  dollars  annually,  are  appropriated  and  pledged 
to  the  *  Sinking  Fund.'  But  is  this  a  valid  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  any  other  proper  object? 
Since  the  Act  of  March,  1817,  making  this  appropriation  and  pkdge  to  the 
sinking  fund,  the  annual  average  amount  of  the  public  revenue  h^a  been  about 
twent;y  millions  of  dollars.  So  long,  therefore,  as  ten  millions  of  dollars  are 
left  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  appropriation  is  answered  and  the  pledge  redeemed; 
and  the  surplus  revenue,  from  whatever  source  derived,  not  having  been  appro- 
priated or  pledged,  remains  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  way  and  for  such  puqHises 
as  the  Congress  may  direct  But,  are  the  public  lands  a  source  of  revenue  upon 
which  a  wise  and  prudent  government  ought  to  risk  its  credit?  Will  capitalists 
lend  their  money  upon  such  vague  and  uncertain  security?  The  land  may  be 
offered  for  sale,  but  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  buy.  The  purchase  is  wholly 
voluntary.  The  promised  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  is  altogether  contin- 
gent It  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  power  or  the  necessities  of  tAie  govern- 
ment, but  upon  the  will  of  the  purchaser.  Besides,  tlie  faith  of  the  government 
does  not  consist  in  the  intriusic  value  of  the  thing  pledged.  This  is  not  enough. 
Ko  prudent  man,  for  example,  would  lend  his  money  to  the  government  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  which  may  or  may  not  accrue  iVom  the  lead 
mines  and  salt  springs  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  pledge 
is  the  credit  it  secures.  And  the  thing  pledged  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its 
peculiar  fitness  and  proper  adaptedneas  to  &ie  end  for  which  it  was  pledg^L 
So  that  the  faith  of  the  government  necessarily  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
coerce  the  possession — ^to  touch  and  turn  tlie  thing  pledged  into  money.-  This 
the  government  can  not  do  with  the  public  landa  They  are^  mdeed,  tangible; 
but  neither  the  wishes,  the  will,  nor  the  power  of  the  government,  can  change 
them  into  money.  They  are,  therefore,  not  a  proper  source  of  revenue,  upon 
which  the  &ith  or  the  credit  of  the  nation  should  be  hazarded.  Congress  seems 
to  have  considered  them  so.  A  township  of  land  has  been  given  to  the  *  Na- 
tion's Guest'  Large  portions  of  land  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  given  to 
other  individuals,  and  to  public  institutions.  Now,  if  it  be  good  faith  to  give 
away  the  lands,  fW>m  whicn  the  revenue  pledged  to  the*Binking  fund  is  derived, 
it  can  not  be  bad  faith  to  appropriate  a  portion  at  least  of  their  proceeds  for  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

0/ converting  it  into  a  permanent  fund  for  (he  dole  vee  and  wppori  of  common 
echoola  in  the  several  States. — ^Unless  children  are  taught  how  to  govern  then^ 
selves,  and  how  to  be  governed,  by  law,  they  will  rarely  make  good  citizensL 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  Constitution  does  not  give  to  Congress  the  power 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  these  Unds  for  the  purposes  of  Education.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Congress  can  superintend  and  control  the  private  schools 
in  the  several  States,  but  whether  Congress  can  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
these  lands  for  the  use  and  support  of  those  private  schools,  to  be  applied  by 
and  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several  States.  The  only  dauae  in 
tiie  Constitution,  which,  perhaps,  can  in  any  way  restrain  the  general  right  ci 
appropriating  money,  is  that  which  declares  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
*  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defenne  and  general  wel&re  of  the  United  States.' 

Can  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  a  tax,  duty, 
impost,  or  excise?  A  tax  must  be  levied,  and  the  obligation  to  pay  it,  created 
by  the  authority  of  law.  The  money  derived  from  the  public  lands  is  not  levied, 
nor  is  the  obligation  to  pay  it  created  by  law.  Both  the  purchase  and  the  obli- 
gation are  voluntary.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  but  it  no  where  con- 
siders the  proceeds  of  these  lands  as  a  revenue  to  be  applied  as  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  are  directed  to  be  applied.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  an 
invaluable  institution.  If  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  (and  we  be- 
lieve no  one  denies  it)  to  establish  such  a  school ;  to  draw  money  directly  (torn 
the  public  treasuzy  for  its  support;  to  pay  for  teaching  a  boy  mathematios  and 
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engineerinp: ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  OongresB  has  not  the  power  to 
employ  a  few  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  teach  a  poor  man's  son  how  to 
read.  But  did  any  doubt  remain,  that  doubt  would  appear  to  be  removed,  by 
rererrin{?  to  the  facts,  that  a  portion  of  these  lands  has,  fh>m  the  beginning,  been 
set  apart  fur  the  purposes  of  common  education,  and  that  other  portions  of  them 
have  been  givei^  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  colleges,  aud  of  deaf  and 
dumb  asylaras,  and  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals. 

Of  appor taming  this  fund  amtmg  the  several  States. — Equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  both  as  it  regards  citizens  and  States,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Government  Hence,  the  People,  so  far  as  the  integ^ty  and  independence 
of  the  States  will  permit,  are  equally  represented  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  legislature.  Guided  by  this  rule,  the  Committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the  apportionment  should  be  made  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  ^presentative&  This  will  distribute 
the  fund,  and  dispense  the  blessings  resulting  fh>m  it,  upon  the  strictest  princi- 
ples of  equality.  The  ordinary  disbursement  of  the  public  money  does  not  di- 
rectly benefit  all  alike.  This,  apparently  partial  distribution  of  the  money  of 
the  nation,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  An 
army  is  st^itioned  where  its  services  are  required ;  a  fortress  erected  where  it  is 
wanted ;  a  navy  constructed  where  it  can  be  done  the  safest  and  the  best ;  and 
the  money  to  pay  for  objects  of  this  sort,  necessarily  goes  to  those  portions  of 
the  country  only,  in  which  the  services  and  labor  have  been  performed.  These 
great  objects,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  defense  of  the  nation,  are  local 
in  their  character;  and  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  States,  and  many  portions 
of  the  country,  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  annual  expenditure  of  millions 
of  the  public  money.  But  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  is  for  an  object  general  in  its  nature  and  benefits.  It  is  an  appro- 
priation, in  wliich  every  American  citizen  has  a  deep  interest,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion and  influence  of  which,  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  government  and  the  governed,  will  receive  direct  and  lasting  benefits.  The 
ignorant  and  the  poor  will  be  aided  and  enlightened ;  the  wise  and  the  rich 
estimated  and  protected;  and  the  Goveniment  appreciated  and  defended. 
Common  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  youth ;  they  are  the  most  universal,  as 
they  are  the  most  effectual  means  of  opening  the  mind ;  of  giving  reason  the 
mastery,  and  of  fixing,  in  habits  of  sober  industry,  the  rising  generations  of 
men.  Can,  then,  a  portion  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  national  domain  be  expended 
in  any  way  which  will  more  directly  or  forcibly  come  home  to  tlie  wants  and 
wishes,  the  business  and  bosoms,  of  the  People? 

The  resolution  before  the  committee,  does  not  indicate,  in  terms,  whether  the 
principal,  annually  apportioned,  or  the  interest  of  the  principal  only,  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  States.  Nor  does  it  point  out  any  mode,  in  case  the  interest 
only  is  to  be  applied,  of  investing  the  principal.  This  part  of  the  subject  merits 
some  examination.  It  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the  more  certain  and  perma- 
nent the  fimd,  the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  benefits  flowing  from  it. 
To  apportion  and  pay  the  principal  annually  to  the  several  States,  will  be  doing 
equal  and  exact  justice.  But  the  principisd,  in  that  case,  would  be  annually 
expended.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that,  as  the  public  domain  dimin- 
ishes by  sales,  until  the  whole  is  sold,  the  fountain  whence  the  fund  is  to  be 
drawn,  will  be  gradually  and  finally  exhausted,  and  the  fund  and  its  benefits, 
of  necessity,  diminish  and  cease  together.  As  this  domain  is  not  exhaustlesa, 
if  the  principal,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  these  common  schools,  be  annually  ex- 
pended, its  benefits  will  be  chiefiy  confined  to  our  own  time ;  but,  by  investing 
the  principal,  and  dividing  the  interest  only,  the  fhnd  will  accumulate,  and  its 
beneflti  may  continue  to  future  ages.  The  Committee,  therefore,  propose,  that 
the  sum  annually  appropriated,  shall  be  invested  by  the  United  States,  in  some 
productive  fund,  the  interest,  or  other  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  annually  ap- 

gortioned  among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  representation  of  each 
tate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  sum  may  be 
invested  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  invested  in  Bank,  Canal,  or  United  States 
stock,  or  a  new  stock  may  be  created  for  the  purpose,  or  portions  of  the  re- 
deemed stock  of  the  United  States  may,  fi*om  time  to  time,  be  set  apart  by  the 
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Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fand,  nnc&noeled,  and  bearing  the  former,  or  a 
new  rate  of  interest,  to  meet  the  object  The  general  investment  of  the  princi- 
pal by  the  United  States,  and  the  division  of  the  interest  in  the  manner  pro- 
proposed,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  all  the  States  and  all  the  people 
can  now  and  hereafter  be  equally  benefited.  The  annual  appropriation  should, 
and  may.  be  so  invested,  as  neither  to  affect,  for  the  worse,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  nor  to  create  artificial  distinctions,  or  moneyed  aristocmcies. 
It  should,  and  may,  be  so  invested  and  applied,  as  to  satisfy  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual wants  of  all,  while  it  will  supply  the  pecuniary  wants  of  none. 
Should  the  interest,  by  any  particular  mode  of  investing  the  principal,  become 
an  annual  charge  upon  the  United  States,  still  as  the  whole  matter  will,  at  all 
times,  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  the  States  and  the  People,  no 
man,  we  believe,  can  reasonably  doubt  that  they  will  release  this  charge  the 
instant  its  burdens  exceed  its  benefits.  Hence,  the  evils  of  the  measure,  if 
there  be  any,  will  be  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  always  ^nder  the  con- 
trol of  the  People,  who  alone  are  to  be  benefited  or  injured  by  it. 

In  further  discussing  this  measure,  some  of  its  obvious  advantages  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  will  give  some  aid  to  all,  in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  It 
will  give  efficient  aid  to  the  destitute,  without  which  aid  they  must  bo  left  un- 
educated and  in  ignorance.  It  will  diffuse,  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way, 
the  greatest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  will  tend,  as 
much  as  any  thing  else,  to  make  young  men  and  old,  respectable,  efficient,  good 
citizens.  These  considerations,  it  would  seem,  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Legislatures.  They  surely  are  not  now  to  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  success  of  good  government,  the  independence  of  the  States,  and 
the  permanency  of  their  political  institutions,  are  vitally  connected  with  a  well 
educated  and  sound  yeomanry.  Besides,  the  fiict  of  there  being  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  glorious  purpose  of  training 
up  the  young  mind  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  morals,  will,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  excite  in  these  g^uardians  of  State  right.«<,  a  Just  emulation  in  promoting 
to  every  practicable  end,  the  great^cause  of  common  education. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  our  species,  that,  nowhere,  has  commofl 
education  made  any  considerable  progress  among  the  people,  without  the  effici- 
ent aid  and  protection  of  the  Government  There  is,  generally,  a  prevailing  m- 
difference  among  the  illiterate,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind;  were  it  not  so, 
the  poor  man,  though  learned,  can  rarely  instruct  his  children,  because  bis  time 
is  necessarily  occupied  in  earning  their  bread ;  and  the  ignorant  man,  though 
rich,  can  not  do  it,  because  he  is  himself  untaught.  In  other  countries,  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  race  successively  live  and  die  as  illiterate  as  they  were 
bom ;  and,  in  our  own  favored  land,  with  all  the  liberal  patronage,  private  and 
public,  which  learning  receives,  we  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  these  lamenta- 
ble examples.  Under  a  government  like  ours,  there  should  no  where  be  left 
masses  of  mind,  illiterate  and  humbled,  over  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  some  mas- 
ter spirit  may  exercise  a  fatal  control  Ignorance  is  the  bane  of  liberty.  Or- 
dinarily, conspiracies  and  treasons  are  executed  by  the  ignorant  These  instru- 
ments of  unholy  ambition,  however,  are  not  selected  fiY)m  schools  where  letters 
and  morals  are  taught.  Are  not,  then,  the  National  and  State  Legislatures 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  provide  and 
apply  the  means  whereby  every  child  may  have  the  opportunity,  in  these 
nurseries  of  the  mind,  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  letters,  and  of  the 
various  duties  he  owes  to  his  country  and  his  Grod? 

It  will  moreover,  bind,  by  an  additional  and  stronger  tie,  the  People  to  the 
States,  and  the  States  to  the  Union.  There  is  something  in  this  tie  of  mind, 
affection,  and  blood.  It  attaches  itself  to  every  father  of  a  family,  and  to  chil- 
dren's children.  It  successively  connects  with  the  present  each  succeeding 
generation.  Common  education  can  be  /estimated  only  in  proportion  as  its 
necessities  and  advantages  are  felt;  and  as  the  same  numlnsr  of  children,  as 
there  are  dollars  annually  distributed  from  this  fund,  may  receive,  with  proper 
manag^ement,  about  six  months*  common  schooling,  will  not  the  People,  wit- 
nessing these  moral  and  intellectual  improvements,  look  witii  intenser  interest 
to  their  respective  State  Legislatures,  as  the  immediate  dispensers  of  these 
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benefits?  And  will  not  ihe  Legislature  of  each  State,  viewing  the  increase  of 
common  schools,  and  the  augmented  amount  of  schooling,  and  perceiving  their 
benign  and  salutary  efifecis  upon  the  mind,  morals,  and  habits  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, look  with  increased  steadiness  to  the  Federal  Head,  whence  these 
blessings  flow?  Common  schools,  of  themselves,  will  not  multiply,  nor  learn- 
ing spread:  means  and  opportunity  must  be  afforded.  By  affording  them, 
schools  will  multiply,  learning  spread,  and  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice,  gradu- 
all}*^  give  way  to  intelligence,  industry,  and  virtue.  Examples  of  these  cheering 
results  are  not  wanting.  Let  any  man  compare  the  calendar  of  profligacy  and 
crimes  among  a  given  population  where  no  sdiools  have  been  kept,  with  that 
among  an  equal  population  where  the  means  of  common  education  have  been 
abun^nt,  and  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  can  not  fail  to  convince 
him  of  the  necessity  of  these  initiatory  institutions.  The  States  and  the  People, 
perceiving  these  results,  and  learning  from  experience  that  the  influence,  re- 
spectability, and  power,  of  a  State^  are  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and 
soundness  of  its  citizena,  will  cherish  the  Federal  hand  that  aids  them,  and  cling 
with  stronger  affection  to  the  Oovemments  of  their  choice. 

The  Committee  are  not  unaware  that  there  is,  in  this  pecuniary  connection,  a 
seeming  tendency  to  produce  an  undue  dependence  of  the  States  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  persuaded,  however,  that  a  little  examination 
will  dissipate  this  cause  of  alarm.  The  strength  of  the  tie,  and  the  degree  of 
the  dependence,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  will  always  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
actual  benefits  resulting  from  the  proposed  fund.  If  the  fund  be  not  beneficial, 
it  can  have  no  influence,  good  or  bad.  Suppose  great  beneflts  to  flow  from  it, 
what  are  they  ?  Shall  we  hereafter  look  for  them  in  the  increased  ignorance 
and  subdaed  spirits  of  our  fellow  ciUzens?  or  shall  we  find  and  feel  them  every 
wliere  in  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  and  in  the  Improvement  of  mind  and 
morals?  If  it  be  true,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  the  safety  and  saccess  of 
our  political  institutions  depends  absolutely  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  also,  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  proposed  fand 
will  be  to  increase  that  intelligence  and  virtue,  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  there 
oan  be  no  undue  dependence  of  the  people  or  the  States  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  these  benefits  increase,  so  also  will  increase  the  ability  and  means 
of  detecting  and  resisting  the  encroachments  of  power.  Although  each  part 
of  our  political  system  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  yet  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  that  dependence  which  springs  from  mean  or  guilty  motives, 
and  that  which  has  for  its  end  the  union  and  strength,  the  happiness  and  glory, 
of  a  generous  people.  And,  whatever  other  men  may  be  disposed  to  do,  that 
portion  of  our  People  to  whom  our  governments^  whether  Federal  or  State,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  must  look  for  protection  and  defense,  if  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  will  never  do  slavish  homage,  or  tamely  surrender  their  liberties  to  an 
earthly  power. 

The  proposed  measure,  the  committee  are  also  induced  to  believe,  vri.ll  have  a 
most  salutary  effect  in  respect  to  the  public  domain  itself  and  all  the  great  in- 
terests connected  with  it.  There  is  much  apathy  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  these  lands.  Strong  indications  are  manifested 
to  reduce  their  price,  and*to  bring  the  whole  into  market  as  speedily  as  practi- 
cable, and  without  any  reference  to  the  existing  demand  for  them.  Should  this 
happen,  the  consequence  will  be,  to  depreciate  tlie  fair  average  value  of  land, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  by  putting  more  into  the  market  than  could 
be  occupied  perhaps  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to  come ;  to  fling  the  best  of 
them  into  the  hands  of  moneyed  men  and  speculators,  by  their  cheapness  and 
the  pro.<«pect  of  gain ;  and  to  retard  cultivation  and  population  by  the  high 
prices  at  which  they  would  be  held.  The  Committee  think  the  proposed  meas- 
ure will  produce  a  counteracting  interest,  an  interest  which,  while  it  guards  the 
public  domain  from  sudden  depreciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  fix>m  speculation 
on  the  other,  will  induce  a  more  rapid  and  sounder  population. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject  which  the  Com- 
mittee can  not  pass  over  in  silence.  Our  government  was  the  first  successful 
effort  among  men  to  establish  rational  liberty.  Our  fathers  instituted  and 
secured,  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  equality,  representation,  trial  by  jury. 
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freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  preei^  end  religioae  toleratioD;  and,  to  thit 
hoar,  it  stands  a  proud  example  to  the  world,  unsurpassed,  unequaled.  The 
young  and  interesting  republics  of  Spanish  America  have,  perhaps,  come  as 
near  to  it  as  the  condition  and  habits  of  their  people  would  permiL  Still  there 
Is  this  marked  differeuce :  they  retain  in  some  degree  the  old  connection  of 
church  and  state.  They  haye  an  establinbed  religion.  Now,  if  any  one  propo- 
sition in  iA)litic8  or  morals  be  more  susceptible  of  demonstration  th^n  aoothier, 
it  would  f*eem  to  be  tiiii*,  tliat,  where  any  religion  is  establishid  by  law,  there 
neitlier  the  tongue  nor  tlie  conscience  can  be  free.  As  ours  was  the  first,  so  it 
may  be  tlie  laFt  hope  of  civil  liber^.  No  other  considerable  place  remains  on 
the  globe  where  a  second  effort  can  be  made  under  like  auspicea  The  conti- 
nents and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  are  mostly  inhabited  by  men,  bom  under  goy- 
emmeots,  and  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  principles  and  habits,  with 
few  exceptional  utterly  hostile  to  our  notions  of  fre^om.  Since  this  is  so,  our 
obligations  do  not  end  with  ourselyes.  We  owe  much  to  the  great  cause  of 
liberty.  This  debt  we  can  discharge  the  best  and  the  most  honorably  by  secor- 
ing  well  the  foundation  and  superstruoture  of  our  own  liberties;  thus  giving  to 
the  human  family  the  influence  of  a  perfect  example  of  civil  freedom.  The 
foundation  of  our  political  institutwna,  it  is  well  known,  rests  in  the  will  of  the 
People,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  superstructure,  its  temple  and  altar,  daDj 
and  hourly  depend  upon  the  discreet  exercise  of  this  will.  How  then  is  this 
will  to  be  corrected,  chastened,  subdued?  By  education — thai  education,  the 
first  rudiments  of  which  can  be  acquired  only  in  common  schools.  How  are 
millions  of  American  citizens  to  be  enabled  to  compare  their  government  and 
institutions  with  those  of  other  countries?  to  estimate  the  civil  and  political 
privileges  and  blessings  they  eigoy?  and  to  decide  understandingly,  whether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitutions  under  which 
they  live? — By  education.  Has  the  Legislature  of  each  State  provided  all  the 
means  that  are  wanted  to  this  end?  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  done?  Are 
all  sufficiently  educated  ?  There  are  some  wealthy  men,  and  many  a  poor  man, 
in  our  land,  whose  family  and  fireside  have  never  yet  been  cheered  by  the  light 
and  benefits  of  common  education.  Is  there  then  no  necessity  for  the  proposed 
measure  ?  Its  advantages  must  be  admitted.  That  there  are  heads  and  hearts 
among  us  waiting  for  instruction,  cultivation,  improvement,  will  not  be  denied. 
And,  that  the  means  are  still  wanted,  (through  the  inability  or  indiflerence  of 
individuals  and  of  the  States,)  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  can  not  be 
doubted.  Why  then  delay?  We  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Our  burdens 
are  light.  We  have  money  to  meet  all  the  engagements  and  exigencies  of  the 
Government  and  some  to  spare. 

But,  if  need  be,  push  not  so  rapidly,  nor  so  fiir,  the  costly  defenses  of  the 
country.  The  tooth  of  time  will  wear  avray  the  granite.  Our  strong  fortresses 
and  gallant  ships  will  decay.  But  the  young  mind  and  heart,  expanded,  en- 
lightened, and  disciplined,  in  common  schools,  will  grow  brighter  and  sounder 
by  age.  Besides,  our  reliance  under  Ood  for  protection  is  upon  the  arm  of 
fle^h.  The  impassable  rampart  to  our  liberties  and  institutions  must  be  com- 
posed of  intelligent  heads  and  sound  hearts.  Our  panoply,  in  peace  or  war, 
must  be  the  heaving  bosoms  and  vigorous  arms  of  enlightened  and  virtuous 
freemen.  Shall  we  not  then  ajTord  to  all,  especially  to  the  ignorant,  the  poor, 
the  destitute,  the  means  at  our  command,  the  only  means  perhaps  by  which 
they  can  ever  acquire  knowledge?  Who  are  the  first  to  be  benefited?  The 
children  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manu&cturers.  Where  do  we  look,  and 
where  must  we  look,  for  the  moral  and  physical  power  of  the  nation  ?  To  the 
agricultural  and  meohunic  interests — ^to  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  land.  Un- 
soundness here  will  be  fiital.  It  is  rottenness  at  the  heart  Is  knowledge 
power?  Does  our  power,  do  our  liberties,  do  all  we  hold  dear,  depend  upon  the 
WILL  of  our  fellow-men,  whether  that  wiU  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  enlightened 
reason,  or  of  untempered  ignorance?  And  shall  we  not  provide  the  means  we 
have  at  hand  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and  destitute  to  range  themselves  be- 
neath the  Eagle,  and  among  the  defenders  of  freedon  ?  Or  shall  we  neglect 
them  altogether,  and  leave  them  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  Catilines 
and  Caesars  of  the  day  ?    Believing,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
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the  pablic  lands  msj  be  spared;  fhat  the  dififbsion  of  common  education  among 
the  People  is  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of  national  glory  and 
safety,  and  that  Congress  possesses  l^th  the  power  and  the  right  to  appropriate 
them  for  this  purpose,  the  Ck)mmittee  submit  the  following  bill: 

A  hiU  creating  a  Jund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States, 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Represeniatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Ckmgress  (usembled,  That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  B.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  annually  thereafter,  there  shaU 
be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
moneys  accruing  from  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  support 
exclusively,  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  fwther  enacted^  That  the  said  fifty  per  centum  of  moneys 
aforesaid,  shall  be  annually  invested,  by  the  United  States,  in  some  productive 
fund,  the  interest  or  other  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  annually  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  established  ratio  of  the  representa- 
tion of  each  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  every  such  apportionment  shall  be  made,  to  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  common  schools^  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
may,  by  law,  direct 

Sbo.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act,  at  any  time,  after  ten  years, 
from  the  passing  thereof  may  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed. 
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JOHN  QUnrCT  ADAHS. 

President  Adams,  in  his  first  message  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  1826,  calls  attention  to  a 

Kational  Unweraity. 
Upon  the  first  occasion  of  addressing  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  with 
which  I  have  been  honored,  in  presenting  to  their  view  the  execution,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  effected,  of  the  measures  sanctioned  by  them,  for  promoting  the 
internal  improvement  of  our  oountiy,  I  can  not  close  the  commanication  without 
recommending  to  their  calm  and  persevering  consideration  the  general  principle 
in  a  mord  enlarged  extent.  The  great  object  of  the  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment, is  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  social 
eompact.  And  no  government,  in  whatever  form  constituted,  can  accomplish 
the  lawful  ends  of  its  institution,  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the  condition 
of  those  over  whom  it  is  established.  Roads  and  canals,  bj  multiplying  and 
facilitating  the  communications  and  interoonrse  between  distant  regions,  and 
multitudes  of  men,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  improvement  But 
moral,  political,  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned,  by  the  Author  of 
our  existence,  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man.  For  the  fulfillment  of 
these  duties,  governments  are  Invested  with  power;  and,  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  governed,  the 
exercise  of  delegated  power,  is  a  duty  as  sacred  and  indispensable,  as  the  usur- 
pation of  power  not  granted  is  criminal  and  odious.  Among  the  first,  perhaps 
the  very  first  instruments  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  men,  is 
knowledge ;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much  of  the  knowledge  adapted  to  the 
wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  public  institutions  and 
seminaries  of  learning  are  essential.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of  my 
predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory,  as  living,  he  was  first  in  the 
hearts  of  our  country,  that,  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  congresses, 
with  whom  he  co-operated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning,  to  prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
peace  and  war — a  national  university,  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  had  he  lived  to  tlie  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institu- 
tion at  West  Point,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest 
wishes.  But,  surveying  the  city  whicii  has  been  honored  with  his  name,  he 
would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth  which  he  had  destined  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  his  country,  as  the  site  for  an  university,  still  bare  and  barren. 

AatranomtSu  Observatory. 
Connected  with  the  establishment  of  an  university.  Or  separate  from  it,  might 
be  undertaken  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  with  provisions  for 
the  support  of  an  astronomer,  to  be  in  constant  attendance  of  observation  upon 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  and  for  the  periodical  publication  of  his  ob- 
servations. It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pride,  as  an  American,  that  the  remark 
may  be  made,  that  on  the^  comparatively  small  territorial  surface  of  Europe, 
there  are  existing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  light-houses  of 
the  skies;  while  throughout  the  whole  American  hemisphere,  there  is  not  one. 
If  we  refiect  a  moment  upon  the  discoveries,  which,  in  the  last  four  centuries, 
have  been  made  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  by  the  means  of 
these  buildings,  and  of  observers  stationed  In  them,  shall  we  doubt  of  their 
usefulness  to  every  nation?  And  while  scarcely  a  year  passes  over  our  heads 
without  bringing  some  new  astronomical  discovery  to  light,  which  we  must 
fain  receive  at  second-hand  from  Earope,  are  we  not  cutting  ourselves  off  from 
the  means  of  returning  light  for  light,  while  we  have  neither  observatory  nor 
observer  upon  our  half  of  the  globe,  and  the  earth  revolves  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness 10  our  unsearching  eyes? 

l^aval  Academy. 

The  President  tonched  on  the  want,  in  1826,  and  in  1827  adds: 

Practical  seamanship,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  upon  the 
eruises  of  the  squadrons,  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  dispatched  to  distant 
seas;  but  a  complete  knowledge,  even  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a 
level  of  polished  education  with  the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations ;  the 
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knowledge  of  the  lawts,  municipal  and  mitional,  which  in  their  interooarae  with 
foreign  states  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into  operation ;  and 
above  all,  that  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  humait  and  divine,  which 
constitute  the'  great  distinction  between  the  warrior  patriot  and  the  licensed 
robber  and  pirate;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provided  with  the 
teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  adapted  to  the  communication  of 
these  principles  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

The  principles  on  which  the  National  Government  should  act,  are 

set  forth  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  annual  message  for  1826. 

The  constitution  under  which  you  are  assembled  is  a  charter  of  limited 
powers;  afler  full  and  solemn  deliberation  upon  all  or  any  of  the  objects  which, 
urged  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  my  own  duty,  I  have  recommended  to  your 
attention,  should  you  come  to  ttie  conclusion,  that,  however  desirable,  in  them- 
selves, the  enactment  of  laws  for  effecting  them,  would  transcend  the  powers 
committed  to  you  by  that  venerable  instrument  which  we  are  all  bound  to  sup- 
port, let  no  consideration  induce  you  to  assume  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  to  you  by  the  people.  But  if  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  the  district  of  Columbia;  if  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  if  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads;  to  declare  war;  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  tlie  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  canying 
tliese  powers  into  execution :  If  these  powers,  and  others  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  may  be  effectually  brought  into  action  by  laws  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  cultivation  and 
encouragement  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  elegant  arts,  the  advancement  of 
literature,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  ornamental  and  profound,  to  refrain 
from  exercising  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  would  be  to  hide 
in  the  earth  the  talent  committed  to  our  charge— would  be  treachery  to  the 
most  sacred  of  trusts. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  u^n  the  earth.  It  stimulates  the  heart, 
and  sharpens  the  faculties,  not  of  our  fellow-citizens  alone,  but  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  of  their  rulers.  While  dwelling  with  pleasing  satis&ction  upon 
the  superior  excellence  of  our  political  institutions,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that 
liberty  is  power;  that  the  nation  blessed  with  the  largest  portion  of  liberty, 
must,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  be  the  most  powerf\U  nation  upon  earth ; 
and  that  the  tenure  of  power  by  man,  is,  in  the  moral  purposes  of  his  Creator, 
upon  condition  that  it  shall  be  exercised  to  ends  of  beneficence,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  While  foreign  nations,  less  blessed 
with  that  freedom  which  is  power,  than  ourselves,  are  sMlvancmg  with  gigantic 
strides  in  the  career  of  public  improvement,  were  we  to  slumber  in  indolence^ 
or  fold  up  our  arms  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  are  palsied  by  the  wiU 
of  our  constituents,  would  it  not  be  to  cast  sway  the  bounties  of  F^vidence^ 
and  doom  ourselves  to  perpetual  inferiority?  In  the  course  of  the  year  now 
drawing  to  its  close,  we  have  beheld,  under  the  auspices,  and  at  the  expense  of 
one  state  of  this  union,  a  new  university  unfolding  its  portals  to  the  sons  of 
science,  and  holding  up  the  torch  of  human  improvement  to  eyes  that  seek  the 
light.  We  have  seen,  under  the  persevering  and  enlightened  enterprise  of 
another  state,  the  waters  of  our  western  lakes  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean. 
If  undertakings  like  these  have  been  accomplished  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  by  the  authority  of  single  members  of  our  confederation,  can  we,  the 
representative  authorities  of  the  whole  union,  fall  behind  our  fellow-servants  in 
the  exercise  of  the  trust  committed  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  common 
sovereign,  by  the  accomplishment  of  works  important  to  the  whole,  and  to 
wliich  neither  the  authority  nor  the  resources  of  any  one  state  can  be  adequate? 
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Corps,  Borschen.  at  J»  na,  787. 
Country  Life  and  Unral  Scenery,  68, 188, 788. 
Cowper,  William,  65;  at  School,  848. 
Cradle  Schoo's  in  Parle,  66a 
Cramming,  Besf  nee  of,  66,  480, 640. 
Crdches,  or  Day  Numerles,  881. 
Crime  and  Iinionince,  68,  678. 
Crime,  and  Prevention,  Cost  of,  878. 
Criminal  Clasii,  617. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  UniTerslty  of  Dublin  747. 
Cross-Bearers,  or  Assii'ta'bts  of  the  Sick,  868. 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  781. 
Cruelty  to  Animsls,  780. 
Cruikshank's  Ogan.  884. 
Cumulative  Vote.  688. 
Curiosity  of  Children,  68. 
Cypher  and  cast  Accounts,  196. 

I 

Daily  Routine  68.  518. 

Dalz4:ll,  Gi-aeca  Minora,  818. 

Dame  de  la  Cbarite,  440. 

Dame  Schools,  808,  &8. 

Damianists,  or  Mitigated  Claret,  806. 

Dana,  James  Dwighr.  8S6. 

Tribute  to  Prof.  SilUmfln,  865. 
Dflnsrhters  of  the  Cron^,  781. 

Ed  icational  Esrablisbmenta,  878,  786. 

Pricon^  and  Ref  aflres,  781. 

Workhonfe  Srhool»,  7i8. 

Orphitnases,  788,  728. 

NigHt  ^cnoulfi.  7«). 

Home  for  A  ^ed,  788. 

Ilo:>plta:8  for  the  Sick.  784.  738. 
Daw(*«,  1)«  a' I  Ricbiird.  851,  479. 
Dav  Dreams  of  a  school-master,  819,  8SS. 
Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  56. 
D-ad  La'gnnges,  69. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Pupils  In  Public  Schools,  683. 

Under  DuminifaM  Nans,  80V 
Death  Defoe's  M.txim,  888,  481. 
Debating  club  in  Tdnlty  College,  768. 


Deduction  and  Induction,  4^. 
Deil  int  and  Vicious  Puoiis,  519l 
Dkvos,  Daxikl,  417-48S. 

Review  in  17U4, 419. 

Plan  of  University  for  Loudon,  481. 

Academy  of  Music  488. 

Popular  Sunday  Conceits,  488. 

Scbolarand  Pedant,  484 

Essay  on  Projects,  488. 
Improvement  of  BngHsh  Language,  487. 
Extirpation  of  Swearing,  487. 

Academy  for  Women,  489. 

Military  Stodiee  and  Exercises,  4%.        [480. 

Rales  of  Conduct— the  Dumb  Puilosopher, 
Decrees  Acsd<  m^c,  6ft,  741, 75!<. 
Delaware,  54 :  Schools  In  1805, 903. 
D.'l hmck.  Cradle  Schools,  851 
DeMeti  and  Meitrsy,  57. 
Denominational  Inspec'ton,  673,  600. 
Denominational  Schoi  Is,  57,  665.  508. 

Oovernment  Aid  and  Cooperation,  688,  696. 
Denominations,  Religlouii,  668: 
Departments  in  E.gfish  School  System,  801. 
DeQnlncy,  Scbool  Reminiscenct-s,  887. 
Development,  Education  for.  490. 

Limitations  of  Time  and  Means,  491. 
Devoiional  Exercises.  67, 684. 
Dictation,  in  Foreign  Languages,  643. 
Diderot,  cited,  648. 
Difliculiies  of  Scholars,  511.  * 

Diligence  in  Study  and  Work,  79, 
Dilworth'B  Spelling  Book,  196. 
Discipline,  Scholastic,  67. 

Insirumentsor  Maans-^Eye,  601. 
Voice,  608.  Occupation,  18. 

Monitors,  67, 89.  a    Punishment,  18,  601. 
Difraell,  Oovernment  and  Schools,  579. 
Diftrict  of  Columbia,  57. 
District  School,  School-houses  for.  89 1. 
Divestment  of  Propen  v,  Religions,  708. 
Dixon,  S.,  the  Birnuognam  League,  679. 
Dogmatic  Knowledge,  478. 
Domestic  Economy,  67. 

Domestic  or  Heme  Educstlon,  886, 855. 890, 807. 
Domestic  Life,  Eo^lKh,  in  16th  Century,  SOOt 

Evelyn  Family,  SbO. 

Mrs.  Wslker,886. 

Mrs.  Hntchinson,  SOL 

Lady  Fanshawe,  899. 

CountesH  of  Warwick,  898. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897. 
Dominic  St.,  and  Dominican  Order,  67,  9881 

Introduction  into  England,  888. 
Dominicans  and  University  of  Dublin,  787. 
Dominican  NQ.as.  805. 

Convents  Id  Great  Britain.  805. 

CrOche,  and  Industrial  School,  695. 
Donaldson.  J  axes,  4'^1-496. 

Science  of  Kdncation,  481. 

Public  Primary  School,  488. 

Limiutioijs  of  the  School,  490. 

Reqn1sit<  s  in  a  Revised  Code,  498. 

L«)W«i^s  Revised  Code,  595. 
Dorchei^ter.  Esrlv  Grammar  School,  57. 
IHiuble  Tranilations,  AschNm>  plan,  537. 
Drawing,  Kinds  snd  Metbods,  67. 
Drtsdcii,  School  Sy'«*em,  67. 
Droghoda,  <*aiho1ic  Industrial  School,  884. 
DrniikenTieiis  a  Natl*  nal  Vice,  C8i. 
Dnbl>n,  Schools  and  Museums,  67. 
Dub'in  University,  787. 

1.  Historical  Development,  787. 761. 

ProJ  .'CIS  ill  1811, 1818.  ]8o8, 1465,  and  1498,788. 

Charter  *«f  Trinity  C  liege,  741. 

First  Commencement  in  1610, 748. 

Iriph  Students  Abrosd,  under  Elizsbetfi,  744. 

Jame^p  I.,Charles  l.,CromweI1,Charle«II  .748w 

Trlnitv  UnU  Kings (VUlige,  Jame^  IT.,  743. 

Botanic  Oardi^n.  Lending  Libra'^y,  760. 
I     New  ChaliB,  760. 
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Dnhlln  XJnlveiiilty,  737. 

Swift,  Goldcmlib,  Berkeley,  Bnrke,  759. 

ubpervHtiHT.  RemoTnl  of  catholic,  754. 

Gladaionp,  Plan  of  Unlvt-r.  Befonn,  761. 

8.    OfKiinizaiion  in  1875,  757. 

Termo,  Dtg  ees^Orders,  FellowBhIps,  758,797. 
Dnblin  Uiiiversiiy  Magazine,  cited,  STt. 
Dual,  Frequency  nt  Jena.  777. 
Dnlian,  Pnnce,  and  Frederic  n.,  808. 
Dumb  Philosopher.  Defoe,  432. 

Knlea  of  Conduct,  430. 
D'inn,  Henry,  Mannal  of  Hethod^,  67. 
Dnmv,  M  ,  Secondary  Special  Scboola,  67. 
Dwiirht,  Timothy,  58. 

Prof.  Sill  min^B  estimate,  841. 

Ba  1y  Imprevfttdns,  6**,  886. 
Karl/  Insimction,  Processes,  480. 
Barly  £ugii»bSc  ool-books.80. 
Kail/  ]{eiigi«ini  Training,  Sillimaa,  8ST. 
Early  WitUd  awd  from  School,  680. 
Bdg  wortn,  Maria,  cited,  479. 
Edinbnrgh,  Schonln  and  University,  68. 
Edacation  and  Instruction,  492. 
Educa  ton,  Art  of,  4<i8,  527. 

i  hair  of,  528. 
Educition,  Defln'>d  and  Described,  f)8. 

Caldtrwuod.  497.  Ilaxley,  478. 

Dona  dsf  m.  48 1 .  Payne,  468. 

Todhnnter,  529. 
Ednc't  on  De:<artraent,  Great  Britain, 

Eng  and.  587,  625.  Scotland,  645,  648. 

Ii  eland,  64». 
Educatio  .  D. 'Signed  or  FormM,  182,  4f^l. 

I  >om«f>t'c.  S<t9.  CoUeeiate,  457. 

Indoiitrial.  86a.  ^cbo<rf,  884. 

Main  i\  811.  Infant,  471. 

Mi'iiary,  48S.  Life  and  Aflkirs,  460. 

F  m^ile,  884.  399.  487.     Helf,  469. 

PhvsicH  ,  183,  408  Moral,  156,  499. 

Beliglous,  1(19, 142.        Uniyersily,  81. 
Educa  ion— A  Imp, 

Individual  Development,  490. 

Srate  and  Social,  580.     <  itizenhlp,  480l 

Trat  e«»,  48f<.  Liberal,  4^7. 

B'tucative  Snid1e«,  428,  49:i. 
Educattdii.  Science  of,  DonaMpon,  481. 

Payi:e,  465.  Jolly,  527. 

E/ertou,  Algernon.  677. 
Eldon,  Lord,  School  Days,  85L 
Elective  Studies,  459. 
Elementary  Srh<>ol  Acts,  56. 

Bug  and,  577,  640.  Scotland,  641,  645. 

Elemenuiy  School,  English— Defined,  581. 
E  lot,  Andrew,  829.  ;^  j 

Kllzabeth.  Oueen,  880.  * 

El.t«>t,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Governor,  56. 
Emig  arlon  of  Cbildrcn,  Pauperism,  619. 
Emnlution,  as  a  motive,  858,  860. 

Risks,  Iudiv1d>ial  521.     National,  621. 
Encnuiagement  to  Pupils,  688. 
EndoWlltcn^  Evll«>  of.  58. 
E  dowed  Granim-ir  Schools,  837. 
E'iKlUh  Free  Schools.  60. 
English  Home  Lite  of  17th  Century,  869,  468. 

Evelyn  Family.  869. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  899. 

Mrs.  Hutchlnsf  n,  891/ 

Mrn.  Sadler  Walker,  886. 

Po.l'*  Family.  892. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  398. 

Duc^esi  of  Ncwcssile,897. 

Lnd  '  F  nshawe,  899. 

Lady  B  <con,  Burleigh,  401. 
English  Tji'gnage,  Subject  of  Stndv,  63. 
Enorlish  Pedagot^v— Old  and  New.  801. 
English  Popular  Education,  58  561. 

H'!>torical  Development,  561. 

El'  ra-  nrarv  School  Acts.  5*7,  640. 

bchoul  Boards  and  Voluniary  Systems,  500. 


English  Popnlar  Education,  66, 661. 

London  School  Boardj^600. 

Manchester  Schools,  624. 

OfBcIal  Kctnms  of  Schools,  etc,  685. 

Elemenury  Teacbing,  634. 
English  Universities,  61. 
Bni^ving,  Bewick's  Apprenticeship,  731. 
Bnthnsiasm  and  Practlcat^llity,  609. 
Bpieeopal  Seminaries  in  Catholic  bystems,  236L 

Decree  of  Conncil  of  Trent,  891. 

Action  of  Archbishop  fiorromeo,  898. 
Equivalents.  In  Foreign  Languages,  637. 
Erasmus.  Educational  Views,  61,  68. 
Erasmus  Smithes  School  Traslees,  751. 
Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Home  Life  and  Home  Education,  881, 884. 

Woman's  Doty,  8S4. 
Bverett,  Edward,  Memoir  and  Yiewf ,  60. 
Examinations,  580,  666. 
Bxaralnationa,  Different  Kinds,  69. 
Example,  Power  of,  78,  73. 161. 
Exceptional  Classes  Provided  with  Schoola,  6S8. 
Exclusion  IVom  Public  Schools.  620. 
Exercise  of  Faculties,  Law  ol  Growth,  467,546. 
Expenditures  for  Schools— Great  Britain, 

England,  1875, 683;  Scotland,  648;  Ireland,  756. 
Experience,  471. 

Experiments  and  Experimenter,  60, 467,  63C 
Explanation,  May  be  ExcessiYe,  469, 546. 
Expression,  Power  of,  59. 


Experimental  Philosophy.  684. 
Eye,  Pow.r  oi^  in  Discipline,  6 
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Fach  System  and  Schools,  60i 
Factory  Population,  50. 

Owen's  Plans.  403. 
Facts,  Observation,  and  Investigation,  468. 

Foundation  of  Science  Teaching,  470, 472. 
Fagel  Library,  In  Trinity  C<  l!ege,  750. 
Fagging  in  Englich  Public  Schools,  59,  840. 
Family  Life,  and  the  State,  499. 
Fun^hawe.  Lady.  Advice  to  her  Son,  809. 
Faraday,  Michael.  69. 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  486. 
Faults,  Habit  of  flndincr,  508. 
Fear  as  a  Motive,  69,  363,610. 
Fees,  In  Scotch  system,  646. 

Experience  of  London  Board,  616. 
Fees,  or  Tni  ion.  Paid  by  Parents,  698, 628. 
Fellenb-  rg,  Emanuel  de,  859. 

Establi'>hment  ht  Hofwyl,  859. 
Femsle  Edncatlon,  869,  891,  899,  489,  666. 

Colleges  in  17th  Century.  884. 

American,  b*  fore  18tK).  807. 
Female  Education  as  It  was  before  1800, 207. 
Female  Reformatories,  676.  678. 
Female  Teachers  in  England,  59,  676. 
Female  Train  ng  Colleges,  629. 
Fencing  and  Fencing  Masters,  867,  790. 

Experience  at  Hofvryl.  867. 
Fen6(on,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views.  69. 
Pen^l(  n  s T61£maqne, Jacoot's  Text-book, 548. 
Fermla,  Virga,  Fligellnm,  812, 825. 
Finland,  Public  Instmctlon,  69. 
Fisher,  Q.  P.,  Life  of  Prof.  Silllman,  826. 
Flo^ger,  Professional  in  Greece,  836. 
Flogi<:ing,  National  Practice,  59. 

Dutch,  886.  German,  82^,  887. 

English,  887,  835,  845.     Jewish,  8-26,  336. 

Fre:<ch,  386.  Sti,  Roman,  885. 

Grecian,  326.  Scotch.  834,  863. 

Flr^gglng,  Engllfh  Pnblie  Schools,  69. 

Chri.ot  Hospi  tal,  880.       St.  Mary's.  79, 830. 

Eton,  331.  838.  St.  Paul,  79. 

Rugby,  831.  Westmlnfter,  889. 

Ml  rcbant  Taylor,  327.    Shrewsbury,  12,  880. 

Norwich,  330.  Newcastle.  856. 

Fondes,  M  ,  St  Vincent  de  PaaPs  Charity,  448. 
FontevraulL,  Order «  f,  25U. 
Fools,  Atylum  for,  prupo^ed  by  Defoe,  426. 
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SIliTmui'ii  Biptrlanca.  its. 
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Omn'i  &■■■}  flu.  415. 
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Poot-eicnnlom,  Holwjl,  WT. 

Poandlinm,  Aiylnma  for,  ML 

rowls,  W:  B.,  60. 

Fnncii,  HI.,  aod  FnitclMUii,  Ml. 

C'Uvsntail.  ind  ObtenMlDt,  Ml. 
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Free,  as  applied  to  Bcboola,  W. 
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Oraa,  Madame  Le.  489. 
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Oreat  Pabn'c  Bchoo's.  S«0. 
-      c«.  Andeut  and  Mudern, « 
k  Language,  61. 
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Howe,  Samael  O.,  Bdocational  Work  88, 88. 
Bogties,  Tfiomas,  Reminiscences  of  Sngbj,848. 
Hamphn^T.  Heman.  9t,  68. 
Bant,  Lei/h,  >cliool  Life,  SIS. 
Hnriey,  Mrs..  Dtim-i  ScbocA  aboat  1800, 808L 
Bazley,  Pr.if.,  £dac  tional  Views,  8tt. 
BazleT,  Scier.tiflc  Training,  47S. 
Bamiliation  in  Pontphment,  B08. 
Bntcbinpon,  Mrs.  Lacy  Amley,  891. 
Hypocrites  as  Teachen,  Garijie  en,  800. 

Idleness,  Unconquerable,  019. 
Ignatios,  Loyola,  84.  S9i. 

ConstitatioDS  of  InHrncf  on,  84. 
Ignorance,  Adult,  Co«t  of,  418. 

I*rotcction  from,  819. 
riinoI«,  04. 

lUiteracv.  National,  04. 
Immormf  Conduct  in  Teachsrp,  198. 
Imitation,  Habit  and  Power,  04. 
lncalc«ition  and  Tiainlns.  618. 
Indebtedness  for  Scbool  Baildings.  006, 886, 888. 
India  Civil  Btnrios,  JBxamlnattons  for,  461. 
Indiana.  04. 

Indiffereoce  of  the  Public,  600. 
Ii»divldnal  Impressions  to  Qroapa,  488. 
Individaalizailon,  616. 

Condition  of  A(»proprlate  Help,  610. 
Indolence,  Htapidi^,  90. 
Indostrial  Arts.  64. 
Indastrial  Element,  414. 

GMe' School,  866. 
Indastrial  Schools,  Great  Britain,  087. 

How  Certified,  068. 

Ace  of  Inmntes,  Detention,  009,  878. 

Inspection,  Cost,  0'>0. 

Discharges  and  Resnlts,  078. 
Inda«trlal  8chool«,  London  School  Board,  691. 
Infant  Schools,  88.  04,  008. 

Bnchauan.  J.,  41.  Oberiin,  71. 

Owen,  Robert,  411.  Bngland.  670, 099. 

Infant  Sc^ooW  in  Bngland,  411,  S76, 080. 
Infant«,  Modern  Treatment,  486. 
Inflaence  not  GoTt  rt  ment,  608. 
iMformalinn  not  the  B'ld  of  Tending,  498^ 
1nn'T-w>  rid,  Haman  Experience.  494 
Inspection  of  Primary  bchor^ls.  04. 4fl0. 
lustroction,  Edn^atire  and  Non-edQcatlTe,498. 

Geography,  494.  Reading,  480. 

Hi->t4>ry,  494.  Arlibmetir,  490. 

BeUgion,  496.  Writing,  496. 


871, 880^  9B^ 
Ui««r«ctioa,  OoBdidoas  and  Modes,  801 
lasCncdoB  acd  Tralafaw,  MO. 
Intelioetaal  Trnianw,  OBT 
Iitfcrest  Of  the  P«^  In  the  Bibisct,  484, 991. 

Test  of  the  IdQcatire  Valw  oftabject,  dH. 
latcnatkmal  BzhiUtioB,  04. 
IntcffMtf.iBal  Serlee,  04.  Of. 
InOdtloHa  Methodai  8Bl 
Iowa,  Bchools  aa4  Atecatkn,  01 
Ireland,  81, 01 

IDenentary  Katioiial  Sckooia,  81. 996. 

8««OBdary  Seliool  Commissioa,  88,  ISL 

Soperior  In^traolkNi,  UntverstU-  s,  A  V7. 

Beformatory  and  Indwtiial  8eboo  s.  092. 02S. 

ChtiHkiie  M»ierhoods,  Disabfliiiefl^  V»,  701 
fiela  d. National Sch«iot8tSl, 01, 918. 
Irish  Scholar*  tn  ForelgnUniyci^tiisa,  791,741 
Italy,  Schools  aad  Bdncatloa,  81, 04. 


JaeobI,  F.,  Method  with  Lailn.  81 
Jacoiot,  and  His  Metboda.  04.  64Bl 
JalU  Oontam*nalions  for  the  Yonrg,  88B,  81lL 
Jameson.  Mrs.,  BmploymeBt  of  Women,  04, 468. 
Jardliie,  O..  PhlkMophy  of  Bdocatton,  01 
JeflerH»a,  Thomaa,  Bdncational  Woch,  01 
Jena,  University,  01 

Stndent  Life.  B^Ush  view,  TOO. 

Class  room.  In  and  Ont  of.  109. 

BoiMhen,  Siodeats*  Songs,  T30. 

Landemannschaften.  Soaal  Sndetlea,  TO. 

Qnaivela,  8indeitt*s  Code.  Dnale.  776. 

Barachemchaften  tai  1884  and  1804. 738. 

Oorps  Debaacberlee,  Bzpcneea,  780. 

Becr-driiiklnff  Costoma,  788. 
Jerka  as  Pnoi^hment,  881. 
Jerome,  tein*,  01 091. 
Jerrard,  Late  Stody  of  Lstfn,  480L 
Jesaits,  Tbelr  Methods,  64& 
JOHXSOll,  Sajiubi.,  04. 

JoLLT,  Prof csflona]  Trainliif  of  Teachers,  881. 
Joamala  of  Blacailon,  Llat  to  1804, 01 
Johnson,  Walter  B.,  99. 
Jnsiice  in  sn  English  Pnblic  School,  887. 
Jarenal,  Sc'  o  1  Pouirhments.  886. 
JaTcnile  Offenders  against  Law,  66,  087. 

Jail  and  Reform  School,  607. 

Bonnd  Oat  to  Pamilie*,  088.  r077. 

Beqafremems  as  to  Labor,  and  TnatBLnt, 

Ditochaigea  aud  Betnltf ,  077. 

Kalstein,  Tntor  of  Frederick  H.,  800^ 

Kansas,  Education  <1  Institattona,  06. 

Kant,  Padagoglk,  Ii6, 486. 

Kay,  James  Phillips  (Sbnttleworth),  06. 908. 

Keate,  Great  Flogser,  838. 

KentockT.  Bdocational  Instifationa,  06, 891 

Kemshead,  Science  Teaching,  474. 

Child,  Face  to  Face  wiih  Natnre,  471 
Kindergarten  System,  S3  881. 
Kin^bory,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  98, 66. 
Knights,  uospltillers  of  Jeroaalem  and  Ma-  a, 
Knowledge,  Orpiniaed,  417.  [9B8. 

Knowlrd^e  ana  Ignorance,  relative,  866. 
Knowledge  aad  P<  dantry.  486. 
Knowledge,  and  Power  of  OommnnicaMng,  497. 
Known  and  Unknown,  Combination,  009. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  DUcipUne,  06. 
Knox,  Vicesimn-,  06 
Kmal,  H.,  Life  and  Views,  Ol 

Labor,  Manual  400. 

Lalor,  John,  Prise  Essay,  88. 

Lamb.  C,  Keooliections  of  Chr'st  Hospital,  941 

Lanark,  New,  OwenV  Labors.  407. 

Lancaster,  Josc  ph,  LUe  and  Synem,  88, 00. 

Land  Grants  to  Schools,  American,  05. 

Landscape  Gardening  876. 

Lanirnage,  Stndy  o^  68. 

Latin  Langnag  •  and  Litentnxo,  98, 118. 
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Latin  Into  Bnglish,  and  Hce  Virta,  S48,  S7S. 
Latin  Vvnificatlon,  197, 9f77.  [60. 

Laws  Ri-flpectiog  Insiroction  and  BchooU,  81« 

EoKlaod,  677. 

Hcoila  d.641. 
Lazarif  to,  Fathers  of  the  Miailoii,  440. 
Leach.  Uotver-ity  of  Dublin,  786. 
Lenrnlig  and  Teaching,  478,  4S)8w 
Lentiier  Str«»p  for  I'nniBhTDent,  890. 
L'Ctures,  Popnlar,  66, 845. 
Lecturer,  Teaching  by,  ^8, 400. 
Lt9  Gr  >B.  and  hi>ten  of  Charity,  4SI. 
Lelpaic  Un  versiiy,  60.  ^ 

Leiillr,  Tri bat  e  to  Bewick.  780. 
Leseontf,  Preparatfon  of ,  99,  006,  644. 

Mutual  Hearing.  SOS. 
Letch  WO' th,  W.  P.,  Scbool-hoofle  Donated  to 

Di8tiicr.8l)4r 
Liberty  of  Inaimction,  60, 4B6. 
Library  in  every  School,  Educational,  yii.,  088. 
Licse,  schiKila  and  UniverBity,  00. 

Dau'^bterB  of  the  CroBB,  791. 
LiiD'tatious  of  Houra  of  Labor.  419. 
LImitAtious  to  Deyelopment,  490. 

Moral  Training,  514.     Teacher*8  Power*  400. 

B  'Ugitaa  Instruction,  148. 
Lime  \.hlldreQ,  Treatment  of,  08. 
Liverpool,  Catholic  Iudu«trUl  bchool,  088. 
Living,  Ability  to  get  a.  488. 
Local  Or^nization,  ana  Mautgere,  680,689, 080. 
Location  of  School  Bulldingv,  896, 800. 
Lofft,  Capel,  ut  Ba'on,  840. 
Lof  mo,  Adam,  and  Trinity  College,  740l 
Locke,  John,  Education,  88. 
Lourton,  Schools  and  Unlveriity,  00, 009, 018. 
Lond  >n  University,  468. 

Defoe's  Project,  481. 
London  School  B  lard,  Operations,  687. 

Organic  ition.  Exploiting  the  Field,  009. 

Sites,  Bulldincs,  Atten<&Bce,  010.  [017. 

Abaente«.i8m.Comonlsion,  Indu<^  trial  Schoola, 

Train 'UK  SJus,  Pauper  CnUdren,  Emigra- 
tion 619. 

Fee-t  and  Free  Schools,  Infants,  Exceptional 
PnpUs,  081. 

Beltgious  Ezercifes^  Cnrrlcnlnm,  688. 

Plan  pr»po9i«  d  Vj  Di  fo  •  in  17^  498. 
London  School  fio«id  for  1876.  009. 

Or^nia  tion— Buildings— Atiendanoe,  010. 

Ab»entr0m— Compulsion,  014. 

Iiidu-itrlal  Schouls— Training  Ships,  010. 

Free  Schoole^Pees— Curriculum.  681. 

Deaf-Mutes— Btlnd— Religion.  018. 
London  Times  on  Btement,<ry  Teaching,  084. 
Long>><)w  and  Musket,  428. 
Lorraine,  b^ufferinffa  in  Thlrtv  Years*  War,  448. 
Lousrhera.  Cat  hollo  Industrial  bchool.  667. 
LoulaXIII.  AppMa  Vincent  Koyil  Almoner,  484. 
Louli*  XIV.  EndoviTH  Chartles,  489. 
L  'Ulsiana.  Bdiirational  Inetltutionv  88, 67. 
Lowe,  R  »bert.  07 ;  RevJiieil  Code,  695. 
Loyola,  Jinia  in^.  and  Soc<ety  of  Jesn^,  07. 
Lucas,  Margan>t.  Dnch«>B»of  Newcastle,  897,898. 
Lucy,  Lidv  All  e.  HSO.  890. 
Luther  Mnrrin  M<moir  and  Views,  88, 07. 
Lyceum,  Enro^'an,  67. 
Lyceum.  Amfriran.  07. 
L\'<urguB.  RdncRtio'tal  Vif w^,  67 
Lyon  Mary,  Educ  atiohal  work,  67. 

ir.  A.,  Maj^'pter  Art  nm,  67. 
Dublin,  758 

ITA  AUL.vT,  THr»IAS  ^ABINGTOW,  67. 

Ki'malo  KHucMii  >•  in  ihu  10th  Ceutuiy,  401. 
Micl  re,  Wi  Ham.  67.  849 
Ma'^^strnto.iii  E  g  1  h  Law,  f68. 
Mane,  E'lncai  ^nal  luftltu  'on»,  67. 
Mall-t,  Ma  amo,  ChU*  ren's  Asylums,  668. 
Mauag  rsof  Hchool8,680. 
Mancbesti'r  Elementary  School",  694. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Boironghs,  677. 

Inllaence  on  Bogllnh  Action,  678. 
Manger(CrOche}  Acylums, 661.  [84,  67. 

Mann,  ETorace,  Memuir  and  Educational  Views, 
Manners  and  Morals  iu  School,  88, 108,828, 67L 
Manning,  Cardinal,  cited,  689. 
Manning.  Mi^s,  I^»per  on  Kindergarten,  091. 
Mansel,  Laws  of  Thought,  489. 
Manual  Labor  in  Schools,  07. 


Mans  in  (ieograph^',  85,  57, 485, 610. 
Geography  and 
First  One  in  United  States,  195. 


History,  485,  510. 


Marbeao,  Cradle  Schools.  060, 
Marcella,  Saint,  Earliest  Una,  091. 
Maroellina,  091. 
Marcel,  Value  of  Reiteration.  689. 

Power  of  AudiMon  in  Language,  640. 

Conver'ation  Methai.  67. 
Marsh,  John,  College  Life  in  1800,  t88. 
Marseilles  and  French  Gilley  Slavery,  486. 
Manrland,  Educational  Instuntioua,  67, 808. 
Marlllac,  Lonis  Le  Gras.  458. 
Itf  ai>sachnsetts.  Educational  Infftitntlons.  81, 07. 

Schoola  as  they  were  abont  1800, 801, 809. 
Masson,  David,  Educational  Views,  84. 
Mastery  Srstem,  Quick  on.  689. 
Mathematics,  Motnods  in,  68. 
Matber,  Cotton,  68. 
Maniooth  College,  764. 
May,  Samuel  J..  84. 68. 
Maynew,  Ira,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  68. 
Mechanic  Arts,  In«tructk>n  in,  860. 
Mechanics,  Subject  and  Method,  68. 
Melancthon,  cited,  188. 
Membership  of  School  Boards  687. 
Melbenrne.  Lord,  and  Natlomil  Education,  668. 
Memory.  98 :  when  freshest,  68. 

Verbal  or  Local.  609. 

Aided  by  Analysis,  609. 
Mendicancy.  Vincent  de  PauVa  Met*d  with,  446. 
Mercantile  Marine,  Training  Boys  for,  617. 
Mercy,  Sittirsrf,  448 

Methods  of  Study,  Va'i'>up  Authors,  88,  68. 
Menray.  Agricultural  Reform  schooj,  81,  68. 
Michigan,  Educational  Institutions.  ^. 
Middle  ('la  s  Hchool  Examinations,  556. 
Mill.  J.  S  ,  Educational  View^,  66. 
Military  Academy,  Defoe^s  Plan  497. 
MUitary  School**  and  Educatlrm.  83.  68, 808. 
Milton.  John,  Education  and  Views,  84. 
Mird  and  Body,  (i8.  406. 
Mind,  Science  of.  488. 

Laws  and  Methods  of  Edncatlng,  486. 

Relative  Value  of  Methods,  486. 
Minnesota,  E^iurational  iDstltutioiiB,  68. 
Minimum  •  f  Sch'  ol  Learning,  6i0,  506. 
Minima.  Ord«  r  of  968. 
Minor  Friars  ar  d  CI  rkV  Refrnlar,  868.  . 
Minoresses.  or  P«*or  Clares,  604. 
M'Pslraippi  Edncatio'  al  Inslitutlons,  68. 
Missouri.  Educational  Institntes,  68. 
Mixed  Schoi'lti,  as  to  Sects,  69. 
M  zed  S  hools,  as  to  Sexes,  69. 
Modern  Edncat  on,  09. 
\lode*n  I  angnagi  s.  Room  for,  480. 
Mon><ghaw.  Caih<>lic  Reformat'  ry  School,  081. 

CatDol'C  Industrial  School,  887. 
Monsstlcism.  and  Mona«tcr'eo,  09, 857. 

Influence  on  Modem  CiviIizatio».  65, 978. 
Mom^t  c  O  ders  a*  d  KuIop,  967, 6P8. 
Monastic  B.illdlngH  and  Offices,  870, 874. 
MoncT  Motive.  590. 

Monitorial  System  in  Public  Schools,  60. 
Mon'aisrne,  cit'  d.  M7. 
Montalgno,  Educaional  View^  84,  09. 
Mouthyon  Prize.  051 
Moral  Rducahon.  98,  60,  499. 
Moral  Sciences  461. 

Value  in  Eznminatinns,  461, 684. 
Moral  Training,  51.3,  688. 
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Vorolntr,  or  Opening  Ezereifw,  088. 

Morriflon,  Thorn*!*,  School  Mjuugement,  94. 

Moive,  Qeognphy,  196, 940. 

Horton,  Ladj,  879. 

Mother,  Ocoeral^Qperlor.  456, 0D7. 

Mother  Torgue.  Value  and  Method!  with,  98. 

Motiyes  to  btadv,  98. 

Promotion  ana  Prises,  99. 
Motlv  8  of  the  Teacher^s  Work,  80, 696. 

MULCASTBIL,  BlOHABD,  00. 

Maile%  Max,  Memoir,  94,  666. 

Oxford  Local  School  Bxunlnatlon,  656. 

Bii*edow— Inflaence  on  Schools,  557. 

N&'tonal  Education  i )  Bogland,  658. 

Middle  CUuB  School  Bxaminatitm,  665. 
Munich,  Schools  and  University,  00. 
Muphy,  J.  N.,  Terra  IncosTitta,  copied,  00. 

Ancient  Rellgiouk  Orders,  958.  [438. 

8r.  V  ncent  de  Paul,  and  Sivters  of  Charity, 

Sisterhoods,  Ancient  and  Modem,  880. 

Reformatory  Institutions,  Great  Britain,  660. 

Honora  Nagle  and  Preeentation  Nuns,  11)6. 
Music  in  Schools.  98, 00. 
Music,  Vnlue  of.  09. 

Academy  proposed  by  Defoe,  499. 
Mutual  Examination  and  Recitations,  98. 

Nirle.  Honora,  Memoir.  707.  # 

Presentation  Nuns,  718. 

Convent  and  School  at  Cork,  710. 

Refu;?e  of  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Naples  Universl^,  00. 
National  Government  and  Education,  81,  70. 
Nati  nal  Cen-'us,  Education  and  Illiteracy.  88. 
National  Pedagogy,  Bamard^s  Library  of,  09. 
Nat'l  8y»  teirsrs  ^mentary  and  Sec*dary,  81, 88. 

8uperlr>r.  88,  00, 81. 

Sp>  cial,  88,  00. 
1.  Scic  ce  and  Industrial,  88,  78. 
9.  M  lltaiy  and  Naval,  84, 08. 
8.  Teaching,  80,  71. 

4.  Prevention  and  Refonsatory,  84,  00,  78. 
6.  Ex'^eptional  Classes,  84,  68, 60. 
6.  Females,  86. 
Natural  Ciirlo»«lty,  6'>6. 
Natural  and  Formal  Education,  468. 
Natural  Iliftory,  534. 
Natural  Philosophy,  study  of,  851. 
Natur'il  Science  In  Grammar  Schools,  70. 
Natural  S-  enrryand  Phenomena,  98,  9S8, 878. 
N  turc's  Srstem  of  Education,  466. 

Growth  of  Body  and  Mind,  4<t6. 
National  Education,  EngUsh,  557, 581,  609. . 
National  Vices,  531. 

Teacher's  relatl?^n«  to,  529. 
Naval  Schools  and  Education,  88,  70. 
NebraskM,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
Necessary  Knowledge,  not  always  earliest,  489 
Nece<«sary  Things,  easv  to  obtain,  4B0 
Nee'lle-wnfk  In  Schools.  85,  70. 
Negro  and  African  Special  Schools,  Tt). 

Uietii  nnd  Ednrational  Status,  70. 
NeigTiborhoo  ',  Education  by,  229,  798. 
Nurvons  E'whanstion.  SillimanV  Treatm*t,  959. 
Nevadi,  SchooN  and  Education,  70. 
New  £n!;land,  Eirly  Schools  and  System.  70. 

Re^'iiilscences,  Oliver,  SiUiman,  909,  936. 
New  England  Primer,  Illustrated  Alphabet,  74. 
New  Haven,  School  and  College.  TO. 
New  nampt;hlre,  Schools  and  Eancatlon,  70. 
Now  Jersey,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Testament  in  School,  70, 195. 
New  York,  Schools  and  Education,  TO. 
Nicol's  Orjran,  8.^^ 
Ni 'bnhr,  cited,  541,  659. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  existing  home  life,  8TO. 
Noblemen>  Sons,  at  Hof  wyl,  wS. 
Nolasf'o,  St.  Peter,  Redemption  of  Captives,449. 
Nolrericns.  Religious  Tutor  of  Fred^ck  n ,  814. 
Non-attenoance  at  School,  71, 599. 


Non^comformfsts*  Academy,  409. 
NoD-conforoiists  and  Public  Schools,  568.  [960L 
Norbert,  St.,  Founder  of  PremonBtratenSijuH, 
Normal,  as  Applied  to  Schools,  71. 
Normal Schoois Chseilied,  SO^Tl. 
Normal  School,  in  Ensland,  597. 
Normal  or  Training  Collegea,  Great  Britain,  M, 
71.608.888. 

Scotland  in  1876, 78, 848. 
North  Carolina,  Schools  and  Education,  71, 904. 
Northend,  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  71. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
N(  rway,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Novitiate,  for  a  Relifilons  Order,  897. 

Act  of  Profession,  701. 

Divestment  of  Property,  708. 
Number,  Early  Lessons  in,  29. 
Nan,  in  Catholic  Church,  689. 
Nuns,  Orders  and  Congregation,  71, 808. 

Benedirtlne,  608. 

Augnstlnian,  Wi, 

Franciscan,  or  Minoresses,  604. 

Urbanif-ts,  605. 

Dominican,  806. 

Carmelite,  006. 

Ceremonies  of  Reception,  007. 

Cloistered,  Congregation,  716. 

Presentation,  718. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross,  791. 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis,  681,  687. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  879,  687. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  678. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  689, 684. 

Sisters  of  S\  Francis,  688. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  878. 

Ursullne,  Convent  and  School,  710,  719. 

Rules  and  Constitution,  Vows,  Scbovls,  716. 

Obedience,  71,  881. 
Oberlin,  CoDeke  and  Town,  71. 
Oberlin.  the  Practical  Educator,  71. 
Object  Lessons  for  Beginners,  918,  606. 
Object -TeachlnfT,  98. 
Observation,  Culture  of,  474. 
Obser\-atins,  261. 
Observatories,  71. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  754. 
Observer  and  Experimenter,  4*18, 499. 
Obstinate  Idleness,  Punishment,  519. 
Occupations,  Education  for, 
Odo,  St.,  Order  of  Clunlacs,267. 
Officers,  School  and  Official  Reports,  71. 
Ohio,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Old  and  New  in  Schools,  71. 
Old-fashioned  Cciristian  Home,  887. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Memoir,  294. 

Reminiscences,  ABC  and  Dame  School.  909L 

General  State  of  Boston  Schools.  1805, 911. 

Grammar  School,  Master  Pembeitrn,  81&. 

Condition  and  Preepect  at  Age  of  Ten,  916. 

Phillips'  Academy,  Boston  Latin  School,  917. 

Retrospect  of  School  Training,  221. 

Day-dreams  of  a  School-master,  223. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
Optatus,  St.,  601. 
Option  in  Studies,  79,  468,  6^ 
Oral  Teaching,  Value  and  methods,  28. 
Oratory,  Ccngregation  of,  Neri,  968. 
Ordera  and  Congregatiors,  268,  715. 
Organized  Enowledpre,  471. 
Original  Research.  79. 
Orphans,  Asylums  for.  72, 796. 

Catholic  Hones.  726. 
Oswego  Training  School.  8\  79. 
Outer  World,  Inner  World,  493. 
Over-Govrrnment,  79. 
Owen,  Robert,  Memoir,  408. 

Factory  Population,  407. 

Industry,  Dlvenions,  Militaxy  Drill,  414 

Infant  dcbools.  School  Relorm,  4ia 
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Owen,  Robert.  Memoir,  408. 

L  mlfsHoi  !•  oi  Age  and  Uonn  of  Labor,  412. 
Owen,  Robert  Daltt,  Memoir,  408. 

KemlnUceD^es  of  Hofwyl,  8S9. 
Oxford  Unlvereitr.  TS. 

OhJectioDB  0^461. 

Local  School  Kxamliiatlons,  B56. 

Parhomiu9,  Earliest  Monastic  Raleo,  689. 
Packer,  Mrs.,  and  Packer  Ciolleglate  In^t.,  86, 7B. 
Paz<',  D.  P.,  MjUiOlraDd  EdacatM  Views,  M,  78. 
Packingttn,  Sir  John,  Edncatlon  Scheme,  678. 
Par-t  ntai  Duty  in  Edncatfon,  Scotland,  (MA. 
1  arenia  and  Parentil  Datle^,  78. 
Pirlah  Scbool  Boards,  681, 645. 
Farliamuotary  Granrs  and  Action,  561, 661, 640. 
Ptrocblal  Schools  of  Scotland,  641. 

Modified  by  El  mentary  School  Act.  646. 
Parr.  Samuel,  78. 

Partridge.  Alden,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  TfL 
Paetoret,  Madame  de,  Ohildren^s  Aaylonu,  664. 
P  itiison,  Mark,  78. 
P  iQ',  Saint,  FirstlHermit,  668. 
Paula,  Saint,  691. 

P  taper  Class,  Cost  to  England,  618. 
Pa  TNI,  JosKPH,  465. 

Scit-ncti  of  Edncatlon,  466. 

Art  of  Education,  465. 

Foundation  of  Science- teacliing,  471. 
Peabofiy,  Eliza  >eth,  72. 

P-  abcdy,  Qeorge,  Memoir  and  BenefMtiont,  78. 
Peaaaata*  High  School,  Denmark,  78. 
Peck  ham  B'Tbeck  School,  73. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Barnard's,  78. 
P«>dautry,  Defoe'a  Idea,  435. 
Peek  Francis,  BenefacMons,  616. 
Pemberton,  Ebcnezer,  818.  [468. 

Pt^nal  Legislat  on  and  Popular  Bdncation,  86^ 
Peomai  ship.  89,  78. 

Pennsylvania,  Schools  and  Bdncation,  78,  808. 
PeDsion'4  and  Si)eclal  Aid  to  Teachers,  ()88. 
Percept -oas  and  Terc  ptive  Faculties,  88,  481. 
Peri<>di''al'',  Educaiional,  78. 
Perrof,  Sir  Johi),  University  of  Dublin,  740. 
Personal  luflaence,  78.  ' 

Pestflluzzl,  78 ;  cited.  645,  647. 
Pesralozzi  and  Pertalozzianism,  84,  78. 
Phelps,  Mn*.  Lincoln,  Memoir  and  Views,  78. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84. 
Philadeli)hia,  Edncational  Institutions,  78. 
Pbiibrlck,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  78. 
Philistine,  in  Oi  rman  Unirrrslty  Slang,  78. 
P 'Hip  Neri  and  Oratorians,  868. 
Phllologv,  Bng'iah,  Academy  of,  487. 
Phyalcal  Factf,  How  taught,  478. 
P'ly^lcal  Science,  89,  478. 
Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools,  89. 
Ph\  slolngy  In  i^'ctiools,  78. 
PlctorialTlui>trations,  89. 
Pictures,  Value  to  Children,  89. 
Picturing  out  to  Pupils,  89. 
Pictnrons,  Art  Methods,  89,  78. 
'  Pierce,  Cyru",  Memoir  and  View,  78. 
Plerpont,  John.  84.  840. 
Pietism  und  Franko,  88. 78. 
Piety  not  Taught  by  Catechism,  816. 
Piatti,  E  'uc  't^onal  View(>,  84,  78. 
Playfair,  Pre  f..  cited,  680. 
Flay,  Spontan>  ons  Activity,  89. 
Plav-gronnd,  Moral  Uses,  89.  616. 

Children's  Langnacre  a^d  Manners,  89. 
Pity  and  ragtimes,  89,  74. 
Plutarch.  486. 
Po  try.  Study  of.  89. 
Political  Science  89,  74. 
Polytechnic  Schools.  Europe,  88,  74. 
Pomhal,  Marqnls.  819. 

Reforms  in  PortnesL,  881. 

Lisbon  Re.;en(>rated  after  Barthguake,  8S5. 
Poor  Clares,  or  Franciscan  Nnns,  094. 


Pope.  Alexander,  Vif^ws,  74,  488. 
Pquula"  Education,  74;  in  England,  661. 

Rigg— Hiftorical  Development  tntm  1889, 661. 

Church  Review— Volnn  ary  Schools,  699. 

London  Times— Saturday  Review,  684, 686. 

Official  Exposition  for  1876,  ti85. 

Religions  Instruction,  685.  638. 
Popular  Education  and  Penal  Legislation,  74. 

Social  and  Political  AdvancemeLt,  74. 
Popular  Education  a  National  Duty,  668. 

Ignorance  a  National  Crime,  74. 
Porter,  Noah,  85 ;  on  American  Education,  618. 
Portugal.  Schools  ard  Education,  81,  74. 
Poasibllities  of  Primary  Schools,  498. 

? otter,  Alonzq,  Memoir  and  Views,  85, 74. 
otter,  B.  R.,  Bible:in  Schools,  74.  (80. 

PractislngSchool  lor  Candidates  for  Teaching, 
Practical  Educators  and  Reformers,  74. 
Praise  and  Rewards  for  Well-doing,  818. 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  89, 74. 
Premonstiatensians,  or  White  Canons,  869. 
Prendersaat,  Mastery  Syctem,  688. 
Preparation  of  Lessons.  98,  644, 607. 
Presentation  Nuns,  718, 720. 

Rules  and  Constitutions,  716. 
Primary  Schools— European,  81, 74. 

American,  81,  74. 
Primer,  Earliest  English,  74. 
Primanr  Schools,  Aims  and  Limits,  74. 

English,  198,  499.  Calderwood,  499. 

German,  499,  667.  Donaldson,  488. 

Irish,  649.  Boole.  68. 

Scotch,  495.  Rlgg,  674^ 

Private  Schools  and  Public,  MS,  448. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  89,  863. 
Prizes,  Influence  on  Studies,  89,  74,  680. 
Profession,  RUigious,  687,  701. 
Professional  System,  Weakness,  890. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  80, 495,  687. 
Psalter,  Early  New  Knglau'l  Scbool-Book,  196. 
Prussia,  Educational  Institutions,  75. 
Public  Service,  Schools  for,  76 
Publicity  to  Good  Methods,  828. 
Punishments,  School,  87,  76,  826,  508. 

Instruments  and  Mennii,  8^5,  886. 
Public  Schools  defined,  89, 76. 
Pnpil*s  Work  in  Lessors,  469. 
Pupil-Teacher  System  in  England,  673. 
Pythagoras,  Vie^s,  86. 

[449. 
Quentin,  St.,  Suflerings  in  Thirty  Years'  Warl 
Quick,  R.  U.,  687. 

Method  in  Foreign  Language,  687. 

Robot tsoHian  Method.  5i37. 

Prendersast  Mastery  System,  688. 

Power  or  Audition,  640. 

Book-work,  641. 

Dictation— Preparation  for  Lessons,  644. 

Jacotot's  Methods,  545. 

;uincev,  J.,  Vii  ws,  85. 

;uintillan's  Early  Instruction.  85. 

oestioning  of  Scholars,  Encouraged,  611. 

Rabelais,  75. 

Ragged  Schools  In  London,  618, 681. 

Ramus,  Memoir  and  Views.  76. 

Rank  of  Pupils  in  Schools  ignored,  76. 

Randall,  S.  S..  86. 

Ranlragb,  Ladv,  893. 

Raumer,  Karl  Von,  85, 75. 

Rates  for  School  Board,  604. 

Ratirh,  Life  and  Methodo,  86.  [89,  76.  47S. 

Reading,  As  a  Subject  of  School  Instruction, 

Reading,  Qualities  uf  Good,  687. 

Weill  ObJ-  cts  in  Teaching.  884. 

Real  Schools  snd  Realistic  Studies,  89. 81, 76. 

Reception,  Rellfiious  ceremony  of,  607. 

Recitation  Rooms,  897. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles,  I/^ndon  School  Boari,  609. 

Reflectiveness,  88, 617. 
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BeformatoiT  Scliool*  to  Great  Brlteln,  IV,  6Bt. 

DevelopmeDt  since  1864. 600. 

luvpectlon,  C'o»t,  Qtroeral  and  Local,  600. 

Fareoul  AsaeMinent,  ProAt  on  Indostiy,  661. 

Moral  iieaalti,  667. 
Refuf^e  for  Falli  n  M'omen,  714. 
Bestster-Ueneral.  Bn^ilsh,  008, 684. 
Eeltgion  and  Re  igloos  Inatraciion,  SO,  76. 

Humo  Ednratlon,  889, 801. 

Board i'  i;  Schools,  146. 

Day  Schools,  604. 

bnnday  RxerclKea,  889l 

Arnold's  Praciloe.  846. 
Xeli^ions  Orders  in  Catholic  Chnreh.  967  680. 

Aims,  ^nctitj  in  Acr  andThooffUt,680,7l(^ 
Beiitfi^QS  Ordera,  Olaaaiflcation,  ml. 

JM  ook^  957.  Clerk-*  Hegnlar,  988. 

Canons  Regolar,  909.     Congregationa,  888. 

F.iars,960.  [689. 

ReligloDo  Orders  and  Ocnncgatlofiia,  Women, 

Nans,  Earheft  Orden*,  6110. 

M&rcellina.  Marcella.  Panla,  Bostoelmm,  601. 

Monastic  Kuie.  Benedlct,Ba8ll,Anicnnine.0W. 

BenodicMne.  Por>r  Clares,  Dominican,  694. 

Rece:'tlon  and  Prufeasion,  White  and  Black 
Veil,b07.  l«l. 

Works  I  r  Mercy,  Oharltr  and  Bdncatlon,  718, 
Remlnl«cence'«  of  School  Ufe,  190, 990  887, 680. 
Renclin  and  Early  Qerman  Befonnen,  OOw 
Renowning,  University,  776. 
Repetition,  Value  of,  467, 6;i9. 
Rep'-es^i  n  of  Evil  Tendencies,  518. 
Reotriction,  Children  mast  Learn,  004. 
Rc«a1ts.  Payments  or  Qranta  by,  668. 

Lowe  s  RevisTd  Code,  696. 
RetiriDK  Penstonit,  Aid  to  TMchem,  644. 
Re'z,  Cardinal,  4-26.  [998. 

Reverence  for  As^e  to  he  Cnltivated  in  Children, 
Revi?-ed  Code.  Bnglish,  496, 
B"wards  and  Bnconragementa,  90,  76, 410, 598. 
Rhode  IsNndfSchools  and  Bdncatlon,  76,  901. 
Richard,  W.,  Elementary  School  Act,  080. 
Rfchter,  J.  P.,  S5. 
Rickofl.  A.  J.,  95. 
Riding  as  Bzerdae,  46. 
Rig?,  Jame",  National  Bdncatlon,  661. 
Ritter,  Ka:l,  610. 

Oeograp^  V  and  Histoiy,  670. 

BiPttricalMap,  670. 
Rivalres  of  School  Life,  691. 

Risks  Connected  with,  081. 
Robert  son  Ian  Method  in  Languages,  687. 
Rod  in  Lireratnre,  68, 76. 
Rod  in  National  Practice^. 

Jews,  826.  Homana,  895. 

Gretrks,  8*26. 

Modem- 
English,  887,  846.        French,  897. 
Oerman  608.  Roman,  896. 

Iri«h,  8:)6.  8aabian,8n. 

Dntcb,  826.  Scotch,  888. 

Rod  in  Individnal  Piactloe, 

Bowyer,  844.  Nicol.  888. 

Bniiby,  829.  Parr.  880. 

Bntler,  880.  Udall,  890. 

James,  830.  Vincent,  890. 

Keate,  889.  Wales,  888. 

Moises,  866.  Woole,  881. 

Romance  Reading,  76. 
Rttme,  Ltteratare  and  Language,  76. 

School  Pnnlahments.  896. 
Roscommon,  English  Tongne,  497. 
RoBcnoran'B,  Pedagogics,  76. 
Ro'e-Ieaming,  SO. 
Rothes  Oymnasial  Pedagogic,  496. 

Religions  Inftmction,  405. 
Rousseau,  8Sr78. 
Routine  and  Formalism,  76. 
Rudiments  of  LanKoage,  810, 814. 
BVftBT  SOBOOL,  77, 846. 


Rnmf ord,  Connt  (TlionpaOB),  77. 
Roseau,  Lord  John,  97, 619. 
Russell,  William,  Memoir  and  Yleva,  95, 619. 
Russia,  Educational  Sysieoka,  77. 
Ruthardt,  J.  C,  96. 

Sabbath  Obaerranee  In  New  England,  997. 
Sadler,  El>zabeih,  Mrs.  Walker.  8t& 
Salaries  of  S<'hooi-masten*.  77, 0S5. 
SalpOtridre,  Asylnm,  by  Vinceiit  de  Panl,  iff. 
Sandon,  Lord.  BUI  for  Elementarv  Schools,  640L 
Sanitary  condition  ft  Scboo's.  69. 
Saturday  ReYlew,  Neglect  of  Reading,  688. 
SarinieBto,0.  F..96. 
Savages  and  CivUiced  Life,  58  616. 
Sayea  Court,  House  and  Gmn  d«,  874, 889. 
Saxony,  Schools  and  Sratemff,  77. 
Scholar  and  Scholarship,  494, 4-i6. 
Scholars,  in  English  Public  School  40. 
soBOLAsno  DmctPLnnB  In  1668,  Ho)  le,  77. 
Scholarahlpa  in  Dublin  Univerviiy,  767. 
School,  Architecture,  00.  997. 
Schools  as  they  wrre,  18. 77. 198, 900, 995. 
Science,  defined,  78, 477. 489. 
Science  and  Art  Dt^iartment,  78, 899. 
Science  of  Education,  465, 486. 
Science-teaching,  78,471. 

Acland,  470.  Kem«hrad.  474. 

Huxley,  478.  Payne,  471, 

TralnuBg,  474. 
Scientiflc  Subjecta  In  Elementary  Schools,  699. 
Scolastlca,  608. 
Scotland,  Parochial  School  System,  81, 78, 641. 

Historical  Development,  641. 
Scotland.  Elementaiy  i^cbool  Act,  645. 

Operation  for  Three  Tear«,  648. 
Scotland,  Reformatory  Schoola,  689. 
Scotland  School  Oode.  496. 

Severe  Discipline.  838. 
Scott,  John,  Lord  Bldon,  Sdiorl  L'fe,  851. 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  Qardene,  878. 
Scott.  William,  Lord  StoweK,  850l 
Scriptorium  at  Olastonbui  y.  981. 
Seasona,  Varied  Changes,  781. 
Seats  and  Desks,  610. 
Secret  Societies,  College.  778. 
Secular  Feature  in  Public  Schools.  665  B8Sw 
Secondary  Schools  and  InAruction,  88,  78. 
Self-activity.  78,  460. 

Control,  600, 617,  888.    Oovemmect,  514. 

Bdnration,  78.  Denial,  616, 618. 

Respect  or  Piiplls,  614. 
Self-governing  College,  Hofwyl,  858. 
Semlnariee,  lQ>isCopal.  9tA,  999. 
Senate  in  university  Organisation,  7SS. 
Sensea,  Culture  of,  198, 998,  478. 
Sentence-Method  in  Lansuage,  688. 
Sentences,  lot  Words,  in  learning  Langnare, 
Hewing  In  Girls*  Schools,  095.  [588. 

Sex,  in  Education,  Defoe,  497. 
Sencx,  on  Subject**  of  School  Instruction,  688. 
Shakespeare,  cited.  78,  998. 
Sheffield,  Girls*  Reformatory.  67B. 
Shrnstone,  the  Schonl-m^stress,  95. 
Shooing,  with  Bow  or  Gun,  4M,  428. 
Shnttleworth,  Sir  Jaraes,  85, 669  567. 
Side  Schools  in  Scotch  System,  688. 
Silesia  School  Reform,  78.  (W. 

Sllliman,  BenjaDiin,AntrbiographicalSketchetk 

Home  and  r«chool  Training,  996. 

Natural  Scenery, 

College  Exprriei  ce.  980. 

ForeQ^  Travel  and  Uuiverrity  Studies,  941. 

HiPtory  of  Professor- hip  of  Chemistry  981. 

Popular  Lec'ures  on  Chemistry,  845. 

Professors  Trained  In  Lalxrafory,  949. 

American  Jonmal  of  Science,  9o6. 
Simon,  Jules,  cited,  668. 
Singing.  406, 499. 
Singing  in  Sohoola,  98, 78. 
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Mmidlc  ty,  480, 408. 

8i«terboodt>.  Orders  In  CftthoHc  OhiiTe]i2fl80. 

Cloi8ierea.CongregatiO't,Choir,Iiiy,  TlSt  7S1. 

Ancient  and  Modern,  608. 

Name,  Habit,  ProfeMion,  688, 607. 
filBtere  of  Char  it  v,  Vincent  de  Pan),  440, 4fii. 

Madame  de  Grass,  nit  de  Mnrillae,  45«.    1460. 

Secular  Aasociation,  Lea  Daiaesde  laCharttd, 
Sites  for  Schools.  Ooitntry  and  City,  894,  610. 
Slow  and  Sore,  4iM,  648. 
Smith,  Sidney,  Classical  Studies.  479. 
Social  and  Phyrical  State  of  Pupils,  615, 68L 
Socrates,  Methodp.  66. 
Socrates,  Thoroogoness  with  a  Uttle,  408. 
Soathey,  RSbert,  uome  Edaoation,  06. 
South  Carolina,  Schools  and  Education,  10,001 
Spain,  Schoolt  and  Bdncation,  79. 
Spelling,  Methods,  79. 

Difflcnlt  to  Frederick  n.,  818. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Thoughts  on  Bd«icatloii,85. 
Spoilt  ChUdren,  619. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  88. 
Standards  in  English  BTaminationa,  6W. 

English  and  Scotch  Returns  for  1816, 685, 687. 

Board  Schools  and  Yolontair  Schools,  606^ 
Stanley,  Lord,  Mnltiplldtgr  of  Sindies,  661. 
Statates,  School,  17, 85. 
State  and  Popular  Bdaeatlon,  T9, 668. 
Stephen  Harding,  Cistercian  Abbot,  868. 
Stimalants  in  l^nrous  Exhaustion,  868. 
Stowe,  Calvin  B ,  Memoir  and  Views,  SO. 
Student  Life  in  Oerman  Universities,  760. 
Studies,  Conflict  of,  590. 

Value  in  Discipline,  690, 588. 

Vzaminatien  purposes,  680, 588. 

Life  purpose,  08, 488. 

Primary  School  and  Claases^Wf. 
Studies  in  Grammar  Soboola,  79. 

Donaldson's  Views  of  the  Public,  488. 
fitndy  Power,  and  Habit,  79. 
8  upidity  or  Stubbornnesajhaonrtble,  618l 
St  irm,  John,  Bdocatioaal  Work,  96. 
Sauday,  Home  Education,  896^  8s6, 887. 
Sanday  School*,  79. 
Sunshine  in  School  Discipline,  689. 
Superior  of  a  Convent,  Mother,  607. 
SupplemenUry  Schools,  80, 649. 
Support  of  Schools  48. 
Sureties  for  Good  Behavior,  814. 
Swearing,  De  oe  on,  4t7. 486. 
Sweden,  Schools  and  Bdacation,  80. 
Sweet,  John,  Educational  Labors,  90^ 
Switaerland,  Schools  and  Bdacation,  80, 
Sympathy  with  Pnpila,  847, 460, 618. 

Stodies—Habits  of  Mind,  611. 
Syn^ical  Method,  98. 
Bwimmlng,  School  Training,  86, 106, 410. 

Tappan,  Henry  P.,  Bdacational  Work,  80. 

Target  Shooting,  498. 

Tarred  Pa£Br«  use  in  School  Building,  801 

Tasks  for  Home  Preparation,  607. 

Taste  in  Designs  of  School  Construction,8,809. 

Color,  Proportions,  Fittings,  999. 
Tawsei  on  Scotch  Di-^dpline,  866, 609. 
Taxation  for  School  Pniposes,  80. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  877. 
Teacher,  Marks  of  the  Good,  496. 
Teacher,  Special  Training,  80, 607. 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  Relations,  80, 611. 
Teacher  and  Taught.  608. 
Teachers,  Respectful  Mention  of,  b/ Pupils, 

Morgan,  887.  Moises,  868. 

TeacherA*  Seminary,  80, 80. 
Teaching  as  it  is.  ^  (RS.  681 
Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Meana,  407. 

Examuation  Test,  497. 

Instruction,  498. 

Formation  of  Character,  184, 499. 

Supervision  of  Studies,  499. 


Teftcbiflg,  its  Bndl  iaa  Means,  497. 

Individual  Suooess  in  Trade,  4b8. 

Good  Citiaenrhip,  4^9. 

Hiffbeat  Development,  400. 
Teaching,  Requisites  for  Success,  600. 

Self-oontroL  600. 

Power  of  Ste  and  Voice,  600, 606. 

Power  of  Piinisliment,609. 

Sympathy  with  Pupil,  400,  618. 

Kxdting  and  Snsumiog  Interest,  467, 601 

Routine  to  be  Avoided,  619. 

Pleasant  Methods.  444. 
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Books  and  Libraries,  value  of,  3;  385. 

Franklin,  400 ;  Hillhoose,  378 ;  Webster,  383;  flSSk 
Boston  News  Letter,  407. 
Boston  Public  Schools  in  1690, 9Q3L 

Latin  Grammar  Soluioi,  67, 89i 

Primarr  School  io  18M.  93 ;  1830,303, 

Franklin's  Legacy  for  Medals,  434. 
Boumsois,  Maigarat.  Coogrontion  of  N6lra  Dain,9L 
Bowdoin,  J.,  and  Bowdoin  Golle|e,  994. 
Boys,  Education  of,  in  Ancient  Graeen,  737-754^ 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  LtfTUf  for  Indians,  98. 
Boxinf  and  eioss-4Kammailion,  661. 
Brazenoss  CoUegn,  Brasioian,  833, 906,  931. 
Brebeuf,  Father  John  de,  Cateehiam,  83^ 
Brief.  Royal,  Authority  to  lake  op  Colleetioos,  48BI 
Brinsiey,  J.,  Coneolation  fi>r  Ocaaamar  Sclioolai  44, 74. 
Brooklyn)  N.  Y.,  losttttttiooi  io  1830, 3ia 
Brown,  Francis,  and  Dartmouth  Oolkga,  388. 
Brown,  John  Oartar,  Mnaoir,  337. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  and  Brown  Univnrsity,  311. 
Brown  ITniveisity,  311,  706,  711. 
Brown,  Samuel.  benefacCion  to  flaltin  in  1734, 109L 
Brownell.  George,  FrankHa's  Teacher,  403. 
Burdelt-CoiittU  SebolanbipSj^Oidacy,  891. 
Burgesses,  Oxford  nMmbeis,  686. 
Bursa,  or  Hall  for  Skodenta  in  Genaanj,  804. 
Burr,  Joseph,  and  Burr  Seasinarr,  Maoabaster,  980L 
BuOer,  B.  F.,  Educational  Dnvalonment  in  N.  Y.,  32L 
Butler,  Henry.  Barlv  Teacher  io  DorcheHar,  109. 
Busilidius,  H.,  Cotlegiom  Trilinfoe  nC  Louvain,  804. 
Butteries,  and  College  Dmpeatle  Enonomy,  9^3, 935^ 
Busy  Body,  Franklin's  Papers  io  1798.  411. 
Bylield.  Mass.,  f>roale  School  io  1890, 301 
By-Services,  Cbariliot,  «nd  Liberalitiea,  8Sa 
Bulaeus,  Inflnence  of  Collego  Svslam,  815. 
OabelU  Joseph  C,  Univanity  m  Viiginia, 
Cabineto  of  Natural  Hiilory,  4,  SD8. 353. 
Caldwell,  Dr.,  Fkoolty  of  Chapel  Hill  CoOan, 
Camhridge  University,  Prapartf,  Income.  999. 

Colleges,  Inoome  and  ExpeOdiluras,  933. 
Ckmpbeil,  Thomas,  Rector  of  Glasgow  UaivaiBit]r,6BBL 
Canadian  Indiana,  Franch  Missions,  31. 
Canon  Law,  Study  and  Dsfiaas,  646. 
Capes,  W.  W.,  CoilHt  System  at  Atheoi,  759. 
CarUraha  Poljtasbnioal  School,  iM. 
Cardinal  do  Vitrr,  803. 
Carthusians  in  Bn|Aand,  4, 896. 
Camahan,  J.,  and  Faeuttv  of  NaMOo  Hall,  N.  J.,  9BL 
Card  playing  at  English  Uoivonilias,  603. 
Oistalio^  Dfalozues,  393, 30a 
Catechism,  in  Now  England  oie,  106^  153. 

Martbar,  Richard,  loa 
Catechism,  in  Hart  Hall  or  Oollcfa,  849. 
Catholic  Choroh  and  Bdooatioo,  175,  431. 

Miisions  and  Schoob  for  Am.,  Indians,  18;  83. 
Catholic  DisabiliUea  m  Ireland,  799. 
Catholic  Univeriity  of  Iraiand.  803-800. 
Caution  Mnnej,  Seourity  for  Fees  and  Bills,  850,  M9L 
Celibacy.  Enforced  oo  OtoQsfO  Fribws.  844. 
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Chamitlain,  Religious  Motive  of  first  voyago,  31. 
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Cbttriaslown,  Mam.,  EarliMt  Free  Bebool  in  1645k  1S7. 

Uarvwdi  Grammar  eJchoot-houva,  390. 
Charity,  a  Chrittiaa  VirtiM,  601. 
Charity  aqd  Charitable  TriwU,  Lml,  6Q4. 
Cbarten,  Collagtt  and  Univertily,  133. 
Cbanley'i  Privata  Hall,  Oxford,  M& 
Charity  Schools,  Early  American,  3B6,  438,  460. 
Chauneey,  Charlei,  Pmidentof  Uanriurd  CoUeg*,  135. 
Cbauncey  Hall  Sohool,  Boston,  in  1830,  30Sb 
Cbeever,  Esakiel,  Mastership  of  Boston  Latia,  165,391. 
Cbemistify,  Early  Professorships.  4,  8tf7. 

Prominence  in  German  Universities,  940. 
Cheshire  Episcopal  Academy,  Conn.,  312. 
CheTcnis,  John,  Missionary  and  Cardinal,  SIl. 
'Christ  Church  Collafa,  Foandation,  Resouroas,  106. 
Cbrysoloras,  Greek  Teaching,  and  Oramnlar,  S36. 
Church,  Alonco,  and  Paeultv  of  Oeorvia  Uni.,  334. 
Choioe  of  Friends,  730;  Studies.  790 ;  Wile,  790l 
Childhood,  Penalty  of  Ne^lecled,  393. 
Christian  Knowledfa  Society,  Dr.  Bray  in  1607,  930. 
Christian  Charity,  Charactwistics.  606, 739. 
Christian  Brothers,  School  in  America  1737, 93. 
Christian  Sabbath,  under  Girard's  Will,  Webster,  613. 
Christ  Cbvreh  Bella,  Tom  of  Oxford,  tfil,  8S0. 
Christ  Church  Collern,  Foundation,  Besourees,  835^006. 
Church  Goinf  and  Publio  Worship,  738. 
Cioaro,  cited,  477, 875. 

Cineinnati,  Schools  and  Education  in,  1830,  338> 
Circuitiag,  Doing  Austins,  CollMStor,  OS,  984. 
Ctiterciaos  at  Oxford,  893. 
Cities,  Peculiar  dangers,  903.  i 

Plans  of  Seho<il'hoiiies  ftir,  990. 
Citiienship,  University,  941, 63l 
Civilization  of  American  Indians,  17-39.  f97. 

Spanish  efforts,  17;  Preach,  90;  English,  94;  Am., 
Civil  Engineering,  Courses  for,  St56. 
Civil  Lnvr,  in  German  Universities,  646* 

English  Universities,  Oxford.  806. 
Civil  Service,  Basis  of  Appointments  to,  440. 
Clap,  Lucy,  Teacher  in  Dorchester,  115. 
]Clap,  President  of  Yale  College^  470. 
Clare  Collei^,  Property,  [uoome  and  Ex|iendituie,  039. 
Clarke,  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton,  631. 
Clarendon  Prass  and  Building,  Oxford.  869. 
Class  and  Pass  Examinations,  Oxford,  818,  895. 

Time.  Candidates,  Publio  Examinations,  805. 
Class  List  or  Classmen,  pablished  in  Calendar.  805. 
Ciassios,  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  and  Language,  1. 

Supremacy  in  English  Schools,  818. 

Assisted  by  Laws,  871,  889. 
Clero,  Laurent,  American  Asylum,  316. 
Clergy,  Fitness  and  Claims  for  Educational  work,  503. 

Exclusion  from  Giraid  College,  600,  600,  611. 

Irish  and  Irish  Schools,  704. 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Hamilton  College  in  1830,  313. 
Clover-leaf,  a  Social  Reading  in  German  Uni.,  659. 
Clubs  for  Literarv  Improvement  of  Members,  437,  439. 
Coach  and  Coaching,  Private  Tutors  and,  661,  86L 
Colfeo  and  Coffee-houses  at  Oxford.  850. 
Cosswell,  J.  G..  Round  Hill  School  in  1830,  304. 
Cotet,  Dean.  Study  of  Greek,  838. 
Coleman,  William,  Franklin*s  ftiend,  430. 
.  College  and  College  Systens,  801-816.  [810.  837. 

Development  into  places  of  Study  and  Instruet.on, 
College  Associations,  Social  Power,  (U4,  811. 
College  Life,  English  and  Scotch  contrasted,  683. 
Colleges  and  Halls  in  English  Uni  vanities,  801, 836 
Coll^  Tutor,  Expansion  of  FellowshiiKSOO. 
Colleges  in  United  States  in  1830,  909,  333. 

Maine,  393;  New  Hampshire,  906;  Vermont,  300. 

Massaehusetts,  307;  Connecticut,  313 ;  R.  U  311. 

New  York,  313 :  New  Jersey,  393 ;  Penn.,  395. 

Virginia,  331 ;  North  Carolina,  339;  Georgia,  334. 

Md.,  338 ;  Dis.  of  CoU  380;  Ala.,  Louisiana,  335. 
Collins,  Librarv  Association  in  R.  I.,  in  I73U,  705. 
Colonial  Legislation  respecting  Schools,  Mnss^  59. 
Colored  Children,  Taucht  gratis  in  Newport,  710. 
Columbia,  District  of,  Schools  in  1830,  330. 
Columbia,  (Kinp)  College,  N.  Y.,  390. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Golkge  in  1830, 333. 


Colombian  Collage,  Dis.  of  O.  in  1830,  399. 
Columbian  Orator.  700. 
pomitia,  M^jora  et  Minora,  091. 
CommandmenU  and  Lord*s  Prayer,  707. 
Commemoration  Day  at  Oxford,  094. 
Commencement  Exereiens,  Oxford,  091. 
Commeocament  at  Harvard  in  1649,  141. 
Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  Inceptor,  031. 
Commerce,  History,  to  be  taught,^Franklin,  444. 
Comenius,  Proposition  to  bring  to  Harvard,  135. 
Commoner,  in  Hartford  College,  850. 
Common  Sense,  Rarity  and  Valne,  Wilt,  736. 
Common  Schools  in  IT.  8.,  in  1830, 901-338. 
Commons  Living  in  ColleM,  850.  [850. 

Potting  out,  a  penalty  850 ;  Standing  to  Commons, 
Competitive  exaniiiation.  Military  Service,  360. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  810. 
Comradeship,  CoUoga,  Salutary,  860. 
Concord,  Mass.,  Alcott,  Emenon.  935. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Count  Rumfoid,  564. 
Conduct,  Advice  by  men  Eminent  in  Affairs,  1. 

Edwards,  731,  737.  Jefferson,  574,  548. 

Franklin,  733.  Mather,  384. 

Gaston,  551.  Raleigh.  790. 

HiUhouse,  309.  Wirt,  735. 

Conferment  of  Degrees,  Ceremony  at  GOttingen,  666. 
Congregation,  House  of,  Oxford,  883. 
Congregation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  834. 
CoogregationalisU,  Collena,  in  1830,  901,  314. 
Connecticut,  Schools  and  Education  in  1830,  311. 

Efementary,  311;  Academies,  319:  Collwes,  315. 

Female  Education  and  Schools  before  18(W,  973. 
Connington  Prizes,  Classics,  Oxford,  801. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  496,  490. 
Constitutions  respecting  Instruction,  Loyola,  165. 
Conservatory  of  ArU  and  Trades  in  Paris,  437. 
Conversation,  Instruction  by^  Aloott,  935. 
CoQversational  Method,  490. 
Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospel,  931. 
Convocation,  House  of,  Oxford.  883. 
Cooperative  Study,  younger  with  older  students,  649. 
Cootcs,  English  Scboolmastor,  79,  101. 
Cooper,  Mvlet,  Columbia  College,  458.  [578. 

Cookery,  Art  of,  Count  Rumford,  labors  to  improve, 
Copeland,  Patrick,  First  Free  School  in  Virginia,  49. 
Cork,  aueens  CiilleM,  Faculty,  780. 
Corporate  feature  of  Univenities,  941. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Resources,  Expenses.  006,  03L 
Cosmetes,  or  Hector  of  College  at  Alheos,  765. 
Costume,  Academic,  Oxford,  001. 
Cotton,  John,  131,  14a 
Coursing  in  Lent,  Wall  Lectures,  093. 
Courtesies,  Benevolence  in  Trifles,  795. 
Cost  of  three  yeors  course  at  Oxford,  008,  019. 

Admission,  Tuition,  Rent  and  Furniture,  906,  019L 

Servanu,  Fees,  Subscriptions,  908,  913. 
Creanoers,  Guardian's  of  Noblemen's  sons  at,  834. 
Crosby,  Nathan,  First  half  century  of  Dartmouth,  977. 
CroxiU's  Fables  and  Stories  for  children,  445. 
Cullick,  John,  Trustee  of  Hopkin's  Bequest,  145, 151 
Culture  and  Litoralura,  in  a  Republic,  369. 
Culture,  an  End  of  Education,  lAurie,  308. 
Cumberland  College,  Ky.,  in  1830,  335. 
Curriculum  Vitae,  665. 
Curris,  Ernest,  as  a  Lectarar,  636. 
Curtis,  Abel,  Comnend  of  English  Grammar  1779,  379. 
Cutter,  Timothy,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  459. 
DaboU's  Arithmetic,  700. 

Daily  Routine,  Individual.  Examples,  Romford,  563. 
Daily  Routine  of  College  Requirements,  848, 8SI,  910. 
Debating  and  Debating  Societies,  168. 
Debts  of  Undergraduates, 

Declaration  of  Assent  to  39  Articles  at  Oxford,  900* 
Declamation,  Co  Icj^  Exercise,  848. 
Degrees,  Original  Significance,  anQ  Exereises,  809. 
Degrees,  Fees,  University  and  College,  Oxford,  904. 
Degrees  in  Medicine,  Oxford,  800. 
Degrees  In  Theology,  Early  Requirements,  097,  890i. 
Degrees  in  Civil  Law,  Oxford,  doS 
Degrees  in  Music,  Oxford,  897. 
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EaaoTll<,«  Piok^-baok,  Laap-frof .  Gnciaa.  741. 

-■       -ionallnU.S.,inia30,Wl-3]& 
appllad  Modi.  881. 
nineaof,  780;  Zurick.130- 

_, ^nd  Honl,3;9. 

Eofliili  Law,  in  Btlful  Qunma  CcitlHi,  787. 
Enrliih  Bchsol.  Plan  bT  FluUlB  In  1740,  44S. 
Eorliih  Bchoolmaalai,  Anwiean  Edition,  CooU,  lOL 
EpKlppoi.  Biitk  Poaal  of  Gnona.  737. 
Epftai&i.  Pnnklin  443  |  MImaa  SB. 


V.74I. 


Eauia.  Can  of.  Raleirh'i , 

Ethical  LIALriU  PDrai!l!uid''Raal  of  Ed°ual«,  Sa 

Bnanti.  Edward,  a  Dorebaatar  maD,  1 18. 

Bamioiironcaaar  Biaton  Latin  SekoDl.BL 

Vaiua  of  ■  Publie  Liltrarr,  01. 
Enrett.  Olifar.  Taichet  nod  Putn,  117. 
Erniin,  Tormr  Fiiiui  in  IGOD^  018. 
Ewald.  Lectonr  a>  caiti>mr<.  317  ^31  MM. 

Eiolur  Ci.llesii,  Oiford.   Poundolion,   Enduwoailla, 

Eialor.  New  HanftMra,  FKilT^cadnny.  va,  «a 


a.  O^^'' 


Faith,  Rcma  and  Charitf.-Pnakllo.  734, 
Pamr.  Nickolni,  Baquart  la  IMDfni  Viiilnla,  SB. 
Fandar,  Mmhao),  and  Bnnt  lnIitB(loii.»k 
FfOm,  Baom  K^pnt  lo  tTnliranilj  Act,  aU. 
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T^nehat,  Abb*,  Ealoigy  on  Fraaklin  ia  Parii,  430. 
F^wcett,  Prof.  Galvray  duaen*  Colle^,  791. 
Federation  of  CoUeges  ia  English  Univenitiet,  817. 
Fees,  University  and  CoUen, 

Oxford,  Universitjr  and  Cotlege,  904.  906, 013. 

German  Univeisities,  345,  358. 

German  ^ientific  Behook,  356. 

Advantages  of  thit  mode,  Ad«m  Smitb,  833. 
Felbiger,  and  Rocbow,  500. 
Fellows,  and  Fellowsbtpa,  Oxford,  985. 

Influence  of  Endowments,  Gibbon,  861, 863. 
Ferule,  used  on  bead  and  feel  as  well  as  hands,  79. 
Felt,  Joseph  B.,  History  of  Salem  Schools,  97. 
Female  Teacheis,  En/ly  Exam  files,  115.  [337. 

Female  Education  and  Schools  in  U.  S.,  prior  to  1800, 

Hints  by  Franklin  733 ;  Jefferson  548 :  Socrates,  758. 
Vives,  341;  Wilt.  735 ;  Woodbridge,  873. 

Special  Schools  about  1830,  389-380. 
Filial  Duty,  Examples,  Edwards,  730;  Franklin,  404. 
Fisk.  Wilbur,  andFaouIty  of  Wesleyan  Uni.,  313. 
Flatterers,  Danger  and  AToidaooe  o^  730. 
Florida  Indians,  Sj>anish  Missions,  18L 
Flogging,  as  a  School  and  College  Ponisbnoent,  6,  394. 
Foreigners,  auimilated  by  Native  Schools,  475. 
Foreign  Students,  in  German  Universities,  631,  635. 
Fowie,  John,  Teacher  of  Count  Rumford,  56L 
Franciscans  in  England,  Roger  Bacon,  836. 
Francli6,  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  658. 
FranckA,  CoHegium  Pietatis,  391. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  Memoir,  401-448. 

Aotobioffrapby,  401 ;  Business  Life,  411. 

Official  Service  to  State  and  Country,  414,  43L 

Ideas  of  an  English  School  in  1748,  440. 
Studies  for  an  Academy,  445. 

Advice  to  his  Daughter,  733. 

Correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  466. 

Last  Will  and  Bequest,  to  Boston  and  Phil.,  435. 
Condition  of  Funds  left  in  1876,  437. 

Albany  Plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies,  415. 
Franklin  Medal.  Boston.  93,  435. 
Franklin,  William,  411.  417. 
Franklin's  Stove,  in  1741.413. 
Free  School  Early  Form  of,  in  N.  Engbnd,  55-135. 

Boston,  Latin  School,  55. 

Salem,  Town  School,  97. 

Dorchester,  Town  Grammar  School,  105. 

Roxbury,  The  Free  School,  Latin  and  fbei,  13L 

Charlestown,  Town  Grammar,  15!7. 

Ipswich,  Watertown,  Newbury,  1S8, 
Free  or  Charity  School,  397,  474. 
French  Revolution,  Influence  on  Holland,  688. 
French  Missions  and  Schools  for  Indians,  31-33. 
Freiberg,  Mining  Academy.  Saxony,  351. 
Friday,  Closing  Exercises  in  a  Newport  School,  707. 
Frideswide,  Sl,  and  Priory,  Oxford.  819.  . 
Friend*s  Boarding  School  R.  I..  311.  709,  71SL 
Fruitlands,  Labor  and  Culture,  Aloott  334. 
Fryburg,  Maine,  Academy  in  1830,  391. 
Fuller,  John,  Charity  in  Ikoyal  Institution,  585. 
Funeral  Discourse,  an  Act  of  Justice,  395. 
Funds  for  Educational  Purposee,  399-333. 

Influence  on  choice  of  Studios,  853,  880. 
Future,  The  Teacher  of  the,  318. 
Fox,  George,  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  709* 
Gabriel  Mission,  St.,  in  Mexico,  30. 
Gains,  Institutes,  651,  653. 
Gallandet,  American  Asylum  in  1830,  316. 
Galwa;r,  Q.ueens  College,  783,790. 
Gambler,  Kenyon  College,  iraO,  337. 
Games  for  Children,  in  Ancient  Greece,  739. 
Gardening  and  Agriculture,  tau^t  at  School,  444. 

Oberlin.  184 ;  Kinderman,  5I0l 

Count  Rumford*s  EfforU  in  Bavaria,  573. 
Gardiner,  Maine,  Institute  in  1830,  39SL 
Garrick,  David,  Aid  to  American  College,  488. 
Garrisons,  Converted  into  Schools  of  Instruction,  571. 
Gaston,  Address  to  College  Students,  .Ul. 

Warning  against  Disunion  in  1833.  558. 
Gataker,  Dr.,  Education  in  Virginia  In  1657,  55. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  College  in  1830,  318. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Migration  of  Profeoon,  586. 


Genius  of  the  Place,  Local  and  Penonnl.  870. 
Geology,  Earliest  Professorships,  887,  915. 
George  III.,  Benefactions  to  American  Colleges,  486> 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Ciitholie  College  in  lt<30,  339. 
Georgia,  Early  New  England  Settlement  120. 

Decision  and  Action  as  to  Independence,  130. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  333. 
Elementary,  333;  Academies,  333 ;  College,  334. 
German  Lecture  System,  637,  646. 
German  Science  Teaching,  347. 
German  Stove,  or  Oven,  017. 
German  Student  Life,  Hart,  036. 
Gorman  University  Town.  345,  635. 
Gorman  Universities,  International  view,  841, 349, 035. 
Gerson,  Chancellor,  Supremacy  of  the  University,  815. 
Gettysburrh  Theological  Seminary  in.  1830,  386. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Autitbtography  at  Oxford,  861. 
Gtfford,  John,  Benedictine  College  at  Oxford  SSL 
Gilbertines  in  England,  7, 836. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Academy  in  1830,  808. 
Giraid  College  and  Its  Founder,  S03-6ia 
Girard,  Stephen.  Memoir,  503. 
Girard,  Stephen^  Will,  Proviaiona,  60L 

Binney,  on  Charitable  uses,  604. 

Webster,  on  Religious  Instruction,  61L 

Story,  Judge  Sustains  Validity,  615. 
Girls,  and  Female  Education, 

Common  Sehoob  prior  to  1800,  153. 

Academies  and  Seminaries  about  1830,  391-334. 

Colleges  recently  ostablished,  617. 

Rocbow*s  School  at  Rekahn,  505. 
Giving  and  Taking,  between  Teacher  and  Pupil,  384. 
Gladiator's  Entertainment  at  Oxford.  831. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Irish  University  Reform,  7,  788. 
Gleim  and  Rocbow,  503. 

Gluttony,  Drunkenness,  and  Profligacy,  nt  Oxford,  84S. 
Gneist,  Professor,  Berlin,  641,  047. 
Godfrey,  Thomas.  Hadlev's  Quadrant,  439. 
Goeschen,  Revolution  of  Study  of  Civil  Law,  658. 
GOethe,  the  Science  of  Law,  Faust,  665. 
God  and  our  Neighbor,  Love  of.  607. 
Good,  Enough  to  do,  Mather,  387. 
Good  Breeding,  and  Good  Doing,  Franklin,  444. 
Good  Man,  Portrait  of  a,  by  Jeflerson,  549. 
Good,  Dr.,  Head  of  Bailiol,  839. 
Gdttingeu  Univeisity.  636. 

American  Student's  Experieace,  635.         * 

English  Report  on  Science  Department,  850. 

Legal  Studies  and  Examination,  645. 

Dwrees,  CeremonieL  Fees,  Doctor,  673.  [80. 

Gould,  Benjamin  F.,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School,- 
Gown,  Academics,  901. 
Gown  and  Town.  Antagonism  and  Riots.  835. 
Grammar.  English,  In  Elementary  Schools,  338. 

Earliest  American  Text  Books,  Curtis,  379. 
Grammar  Schools  of  N.  England,  First  Enactment,  60. 

Historical  Development,  65-144. 

Ordinance  of  General  Court  of  New  Plymouth,  61. 

First  Law  requiring  Masters  to  be  examined,  GSl. 

Salaries  before  1890.  153. 
Grant,  Miss  Z.  P.,  Ipswich  Fesnale  Semina^,  305. 
Granville,  Ohio,  Baptist  Institution  1830, 337. 
Gmtuities  to  Servnnts,  Customary  Charges,  913. 
Gray,  William,  Early  Promoter  c^  Greek  in  Eng.,  836. 
Greece,  Ancient,  History  and  Geography,  875. 

Importance  Exaggerated  in  Modern  Study,  876. 
Greece,  Schools  of  Public  Instruction,  737-768. 

Home  Education.  Birth  Feast,  Nurse  and,  737. 
Toys,  Sports,  Pastimes  and  Games,  739. 

Elementary  Schools,  Age  of  Attandnnee,  745. 
Place  or  Attendance,  Teacher,  Fees,  747. 
Studies,  Arithmetic,  Music,  Drawing,  749. 

Physical  Education,  Gvmnastie  Training.  751. 

Domestic  Training  of  6lrls,  Science  of  good,  755. 
Xenophon's  Economics,  Socrates  and,  755. 

Higher  Instruction,  The  College  at  Athens,  739. 
Rdisions  Opening  of  Lectures,  Rectors,  763. 
Ancient  TableU,  Stone  Records  of  Scholan,  706. 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  in  Engliuid,  837,  857. 

Early  Teachers  at  Oxford,  837. 

Felicities,  reserved  for  the  few,  874. 
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GiMt  Brftnin,  Soperior  Inttniction,  M9. 

Iicfend,  773;  Scotland.  673 ;  Enflanil,  SOI. 

Rojal  InstUutiua.  Count  Rumford,  570. 
GvBenwoud,  Principal  of  Oweni  Ci>IlMe,  Report,  949. 
Gridley.  Jeremy,  AMituml  >n  Bortoa  Latin  School,  78. 
Griiwotd  Univenity.  Free  Placet,  S45. 
Griffin,  E.  D.,  and  Faculty  oT  Willi  iiw  Conefe,  300. 
Griflth,  Master  of  Private  School,  Boitoii,  7B. 
Groeyn.  William.  Early  Teacher  of  Greek,  837. 
Gymnmtia,  and  Gyoaoaif  iea,  Greek.  751, 
Habit,  Phyaiolofy  of.  317 :  ReGanee  of  Teacher.  19. 
Hadlev.  MaM.,  ffopkin*i  Dooatioo  School,  145  156u 
Hale,  B.  E.,  Cultiratioo  of  Natural  Aptitude*.  965. 
Hall,  John,  Seminary  at  EHinftun,  Conn^  312. 
Hall.  Lynun,  Signer  of  Declaration,  Teacher.  190. 
Hall,  S.  8.,  Eufliih  School  and  Teacher,  Andov.,  305. 
Hallt,  in  Univenities,  8U7,  906. 
Halliwell,  Maine,  Academy  in  1S30^  991. 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T.,  in  1830,  318. 
Hampton  and  Sidney  CoUece,  Vs.,  in  1830,  331. 
Hamilton,  Sir  WiBiam.  CSoTleBce  in  Oxford.  801. 
Handicrafta  for  Winter  and  Eveain^  Work.  19a 
Hanover,  N.  H..  Dnrtmouth  College,  377,  997. 
Hand  Weaving  in  New  England,  375. 
Hart  Hall,  Haitferd  College,  New  Ri^lationt,  817. 
Hart.  James  M..  German  Univeraitie*,  diSSOS. 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Educatiomil  luatttotioos  in  l&Vi,  313L 

Wasbincton  College,  313 ;  American  Asylom,  316. 
Harvard.  John,  Memoir  and  Bequest.  139. 
Harvard  Colkgo.  Earlv  History,  Eliot,  139-144. 
Harvard  Grammar  Scnool,  Charlestown,  350. 
Head,  of  a  College,  Principal,  Master,  Dean,  9Q& 
Health  in  Education,  Jefferson,  549. 
Hebrew  Language,  447,  880,  800. 
Hebdomadal  Meeting,  Heads  of  Hottaes,  800. 
Hebdomadal  Council  Oxford,  8B4. 
Heildelberg  University,  353. 

Henry,  Patrick,  5 I8L  (794. 

Henry,  P.  S.,  United  Seenlar  and  Eteparala  Rdigioos, 
Henrv  VII I.  and  Christ  Church  Collega,  Oxf<rd,  33& 
Herodea,  Teaching  the  Alphabet,  749. 
Herr  and  other  Titles  in  Germany,  679L 
Herman.  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  6S9. 
Hertford  Colkge,  Rulea  and  Statutes  in  1747, 847. 
Hewmano*k  Hood  Lexicon  to  the  Corpus  Juris,  640l 
Hidden^arTy  Student  uf  Dartmouth,  880. 
Higginson,  N.,  Teacher  in  Salem,  103. 
Higginson,  Thomas.  His.,  of  E.  I..  Pub.,  Scbools,  TlOi 
Higher  Schools,  InAience  on  Lower,  705. 
Billhouse,  Jamee  A.,  Lecturer  1838;  360i 

Culture  and  Literature  for  the  Rich,  309. 

Profession  of  Letteis^  Past  and  Present,  3601 

Relation,  Rank  of  Literatnie  and  Science,  370. 

Letten  in  Old  and  New  England,  373.  ___ 

Danger*  from  an  Unlettered  Democrncy,  374.  f376. 

Blotivea  and  Objects  foryoang  men  born  to  Wealth, 
History.  Methoriii  and  Teaching,  903,  317,  331. 
History  and  Geography,  Ancient.  870. 
History  of  Commerce  and  Arti,  Franklin's  A^ad.,  444. 
History  of  Education,  Chair  at  Edinboigfa,  193.  689. 
Hitchcock,  Enos.  Providence  Schools,  7U6,  713. 718. 
Hoar,  Leonard,  Harvard  College,  137. 
Huddier,  James.  Arithmetic,  101. 
Holbrook.  Josiah,  American  Lvoeom,  438. 
Holland.  Influence  of  French  Revolution,  000^  704. 
Home  ESducation,  Improved  BuiUings,  183. 

Ancient  Greece,  737.  756L 
Home  Industries.  Encouraged  and  Taugfat,  183^  756. 
Honesty,  a  Primary  Virtue,  Gaston.  553. 
Honors  and  Honor  men,  Oxford,  818,  894. 
Hoo(^  an  Ancient  and  Modem  Game,  740. 
Hou«e  of  Regents  883  ;  of  Non-Regents,  883L 
Hopkins.  Edward,  Beoaest  in  1654.  145. 
Hc^ikins*  Grammar  or  Donation  School.  Hadley,  145. 
Horarium.  or  Stiidenu'  Day  at  Cambridge^  813. 
Horn-book,  in  New  Enftand.  101.  153. 
Horticulture,  Fruits  and  Flowers.  Made  Popular,  ]P5. 
Hospitiren,  Free  Admtssinn  to,  at  Gdttingen,  635,  630. 
HosteU,  inns,  Lodgings.  HnHs,  8)7,  »^4. 
Household  Economy,  for  Girls,  511,  551,  737,  755. 
Howland,  John,  Blomoir,  715. 


HodsoB,  MIn,  BeoefbeCor  of  Bosfoo  Seboeii,  68. 
Humanities  in  College  Curriculum,  303.  [307. 

Humphrey,  Hemaa,  and  Faculty  of  Amherst  CoOima. 
Hunt,  Samuel,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School,  80. 
Huron  Indians.  French  Mtssioos  among.  33. 

Seminarr  of  Ndtre  Dame  des  Anges,  33. 

Hotel  Dwu  in  (^ebec,  First  Female  SeauaaYy,  91 
Idleoass,  Danger  of,  363. 

Ignatius  de  LoyoU,  Coostitotioae  Rasp^Sehooh,  1ft 
Illinois,  Educational  Institutions  in,  ISO,  336w 
Illinois  College  at  Jaeksoovilte,  336. 
Imap'nation,  Culture  bv  Local  Sceoarr, 
Incorporation,  Degrees  by,  Oxford.  900. 
Indian  Langoafea,  Masters  of,  32. 
Indiana,  Schools  and  Edocatioa  in  1800, 33T. 
Indians,  American,  Effi>rts  to  Civilise,  17, 3BL 
Individual  and  Class  Instruction,  389. 
Indolenoe  of  Endowed  Profesion,  803. 
Inductive  Method.  Advocated  by  Vivea^  347. 
Industrial  Element  in  Popular  Schools,  Rngg1ea,9ST. 

Kindemnim,  511 ;  Oberlio,  187 ;  Rochow.  SOS. 
Industry.  CooditioTi  and  Prophecy  of  Soceess.  445. 
In&nt  Schools,  OberJin  187 ;  Owen's  Eflbrt^  8;  ML 
Ingrabam's  Memorial  of  Oxford.  819. 
Intern  Students,  Irish  Catholic  UnirersRy.  TOa 
Integrity  in  Private  and  Public  Life,  Gaston,  SSR 
Instructed  Reason  and  Political  Libertj,  381. 
Interdict,  Oxford  placed  under  in  1354.  835. 
International  Criticism.  German  Universities; 

American,  635 1  Bnglbh,349;  Fi«Beh,S4L 
International  Training,  Advantages,  673. 
Ipawieh  Grammar  School,  138 ;  Female  Seaa.,  SOBL 
Ireland.  Soperior  Instraction,  8,  769. 

Dublin  University  and  Trinitr  CoOege.  & 
Institutions  or  Science  and  the  A^  709. 
Irish  Qitholic  University.  793. 

Queens  Univenity  and  Coilnes,  TVS. 
Irving.  Lives  of  Scotch  Worthies,  674. 
Ischomachos,  Science  of  Good  Husbandly,  TSSw 
Isis,  Thomas  Warton's  Poem,  846^  90, 
Italy,  Greek  Studies  in.  836. 
Itlaeratiog  Libraries.  Oberiin.  187. 
Inspectors  and  Inspection  of  Schools,  Holland,  TQt. 
lnlL-h(4der,  Gennan  Students  for  Lectures,  64& 
JacksonvillB,  Illiuon,  CoB^  in  1830,  Sio. 
Jamaica,  Contributions  to  Co>'lsge  in  Phil..  1773,  489. 
Jardine,  G.,  Influence  on  American  Edncatioo,  389. 
Jay.  Dr.  Jaroes^  Agent  for  Kings  Collcfe,  457.  4BSl 
Jean  Paul,  the  Past  In  Education,  S15. 

Sensibility  of  a  Child's  Soul,  31X 
Jena  University,  Student  Life,  8. 
Jesuit,  Missionary  to  Canada  Schooli.  181,  S. 
Jesut.  Society  of,  Cunstkutions  Respecting  Instr.,  Itt 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Endowments,  906w 
Jefienon,  Thomas^  Memuir,  513  550. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  533. 

Services  to  Viirinia  and  the  Country,  530. 

Educational  Work.  Common  Schods,  533. 

University  of  Virginia  and  Highor  Education,  539L 

Advice  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  545. 

Female  Education.  Daily  Routino.  550. 
Jews,  Adage  respecting  Neglected  Children,  39S. 

All  Children  taujrfat  an  (>»npatioa,  368. 
Johnson,  William  8..  Memoir.  473. 

Ordinance  of  1785  relating  to  Scboob,  47SL 
Johnson.  S..  President  of  Kings  Coll^,  449-47t 
Johnson,  Dr.,  Influence  of  University  Assou,  831,8701 
Jolly,  Prof  .Method  in  ExperimenUl  Pbysics^S. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  Tribute  to  Oxford  Uni.,  870. 

Estimate  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,  619. 
Judd.  Hadley,  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  145. 

Common  Schools,  Teachers  and  Books  on.  153. 
Junkin,  G..  and  Faculty  of  Lafavette  CoL,  1S90,  3S7. 
Junto.  Franklin's  Club  in  1737  <|37, 440.  fSOS. 

Justice  to  the  Dead,  Mather's  Discourse  oa  Cheerer, 
Jovcmie  Oflenders  and  Reform  Schools,  8l 
Kaplttz.  Kindermann's  Edoeatiooal  Labors,  500. 
Keble,  John,  and  Keble  Colle*^.  Oxford,  907. 
Kegel  or  German  Nine-pins,  654. 
Kennedy,  Bishop,  Collq^  of  St  Salvador,  67SL 
Kent,  Jamas,  Civil  Law,  663. 
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Keaftoelry,  Edaeational  Status  In  1S30. 3K. 
KeoTOB  Col  lege  at  Gambnr,  Obio.  io  1830,  ZSf 
Kiddar,  Raformation  Society  in  i6H0, 4aS. 
Kimball.  Daniel,  and  Kimbdl  Academy,  N.  H . 
Kinderfreuiid,  lUicbow't  School  Reader,  505^  M6l 
Kiodennan,  Ferdinand,  Mdfawir,  500. 

Model  School  at  KapliU  and  Pra|^,  510. 

loduatrtal  Element  in  Scboob  for  tbe  Poor,  511. 
Kioy  College  (Columbia),  N.  Y.,  Earlj  Hiatory,  440. 

JPacuKf  and  Condition  in  1830, 990. 
Kiofi  C<^ege,  Cambridge,  Baaoaroea,  8B. 
King,  RufuB,  and  Count  Rumford,  567. 
Kianealey,  Ebenecer,  Teacher  in  Phil.,  4fi0^  401. 
Kiiat,  Ewaldua,  and  Van  der  Palm,  M9. 
Knox,  John,  Pirrt  Book  on  Dlicijpline,  076. 

Educational  Organisation  for  Seollaad,  677. 

Univenity  Reform,  Old  Church  Property  for.  678. 
Knox,  Vioeiimui.  Oxford  at  it  was  in  1783,  916. 
Kohne,  Educational  Bequest,  391. 
Koran,  Masiroi  duoied  ny  Mather,  387. 
Kneipe,  and  Kaeipen,  German  Beer-drinking,  655. 
Labor,  Manual,  Nfcesstty  and  Nature,  9S0,  377. 

Special  School  of,  in  I8S1-9,  900. 
I«bor  and  Culture,  Channing,  934. 
Labor  and  Science,  FVuitland,  334. 
Laboratory,  Equipment  and  Plaetiee,  SB3. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  BriUin,  564. 

Bonn,  249 ;  Heidelberg,  853 ;  Zurieh,  S55. 
Laibyette  College,  Facnlty  and  Condition  in  1830;  397. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  and  Andrew  Bell,  194. 
Landed  Brtate,  belonging  to  Oxford  and  Cam.,  090. 
Lane  Seminary,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  1830, 337. 
Language,  Knowledge  and  Study  of,  873. 
Latimer,  WiOiara,  l^rly  Greek  Schobir,  837. 
Latin  Language  and  Ltteimture.  856. 
Latin  VersTlieation,  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  875. 
Lanraation  Ceremony,  Modem  Substitute,  685k    r6B0. 
Laurie,  S.  S.,  Chair  of  Education,  Piogramme,  1877, 

Inaugural  Diicoutm,  1876, 193. 
Law,  a  Historical  Science  in  Germany,  650L 
Law^  Schools  of,  309,  315, 649^  648. 
Law,  Civil  or  Roman,  645. 
Laymen,  as  Teachen  of  Religion,  610, 615. 
Lawjen,  Anecdotes  of  Honest,  300. 

How  they  may  do  Good,  390. 

Excessive  Fees  must  he  dbgorged,  300l 

How  made  in  Germany,  644. 
liaTcisier,  Madame,  and  Count  Rumlbrd,  566. 
Laval,  Bitho)»,  Little  Seminary  of  Qaebee,  91 
Laplace,  Na|x>ieon't  Estimate  of  his  Ability,  873. 
Leaping  and  Running  in  Physical  Training,  753. 
Lecture,  or  Oral  Teaching.  Disaupearanee  oi^  815. 
Leeture  Day.  Boston.  Origin,  131. 
Lectures  in  German  Universities,  9f7,  637. 
Legal  Profession  in  Geimany,  643,  645. 
Legal  Studv,  Advice,  Webster,  386;  JeHbiaon,  545. 
Iim«  Mufta,  non  Multnm,  Webster's  Maxim,  S83. 
Lwtslators  and  Magirtrates,  Duties  as  to  School,  64. 
Legitimation,  or  Student  Card,  638. 
Le^rand,  on  Oberlin's  work,  190. 
Leicester  Academy  in  1830,  Funds,  304. 
Leipsie  University,  New  Chemical  Laboratory,  SS8L 
Lent  VerMs.  Carmina  Quadragesima,  983. 
Lenthal,  Robert,  Enrliett  Teacher  at  Newport,  705. 
Letters,  Franklin,  733 ;  Wirt,  634 ;  Jeflbcson.  545. 
Liberal  Education  and  Studies,  Hillhouse,  376l 
Liberty,  Political  and  Personal,  American,  374. 
Liberty  County,  Georgia,  And  Dorchester,  Mass.,  110. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  Teacher  and  Tauvht,  531. 
Liberty  of  Religious  Opinion  and  Worsh^  587. 
Lirht  Reading.  Jeflerson*s  Views,  550. 
Libraries  and  Books,  Value.  971.  376,  385, 931. 

Fninklin*t  lodebtednew.  Services  to.  411,  440. 

Webster's  AcknowledgmenU.  983, 985. 

Itinerating.  Ober1in*s  plan,  189.  [838. 

Liny,  William.  St.  Paul'i  School  and  Studv  of  Greek, 
Lf nacre,  Thomes.  Greek  Learning,  Medical  Sci.,  837. 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Date.  Resources.  006. 
Litchfield,  CL,  Reevo*i  and  Gould's  Law  School,  315. 
Literature  as  a  Profesvion,  Hlllhoine.  369. 
LittJemoM,  Alfred's  Church  of  St.  Mary,  888. 


Locke,  John,  RznaMon  flrom  Fellowshin,  843. 
Lodgings,  when  Forbidden  and  Permitted,  Oxford,  900. 
Lodging  Hooaaa,  the  Motive  and  Origin  of,  HsiA.  909. 
Log  Cabin,  Log  School-houses,  Web«ter*s  ref.,  98S. 
Logic,  Controversy  in  Scotch  Univenitiea,  679. 
Lord,  Nathan,  and  Faculty  of  Dartmouth,  1830, 993. 
Lord  Van  de  Perm.  MiddlebuffMoseuro,  606. 
Loriuier,  Scotch  Universities,  673. 
Louvain,  804 ;  Model  of  Irish  Catholic  Univ  ,  798. 
Love,  the  New  or  Eleventh  Commandment,  OS,  606 
Lowe,  Robert,  Univerrity  Education,  871. 
Lo%rth,  Robert,  Oxford  Associations.  870. 
Loyola.  Ignatius  de.  Constitutions  of,  1558. 165. 
Lud»Literarius,  or  Gyronasinm  in  each  Village,  345.  - 
Lomley  Exhibition,  Local  Scholarship,  1U5. 
Lyceum.  Historical  Development,  437,  31 L 
Lyon,  Mary,  at  Ipswich  in  1830,  305. 
Macaulay,  Picture  of  Magdalen  Colkfe,  834. 
Machinery  and  Hand  Larar,  190. 
MaoUntosb,  Sir  James,  450. 
Madras  System  of  Dr.  Bell,  Orphtfti  Asylum.  194. 
Masdalen  College,  Oxford,  Resources,  833,  907. 

Macaulay,  Dwcription,  834. 

Property,  Income,  Expenditures,  SSL 

Original  Foundation  and  Statutes,  833. 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Foundation,  007. 
Majne,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  801. 

Elementary,  901 ;  Academies,  991 ;  Colleges,  89i. 
Mann,  Horace,  Early  School  Policy  of  51ass.,  63,  61 
Manners,  Good  Breeding.  444, 735. 
Manners,  Good  Morals,  913. 
Manning,  Jamas,  and  R.  I.,  College,  711,  311. 
Maria,  Theresa,  tSchool  Eefonna,  510, 515L  578. 
Master  in  Arts,  840,  897. 
Masters  of  tbe  Schools,  Oxford,  888l 
Mather,  Cotton,  Memoir,  386,  300. 

Benefleiarins  or  Essays  to  do  Good,  387. 
•  How  Sehoolmasteis  mav  do  Good,  303. 

Discourse  on  Exekiel  Coeevor,  397. 
Materials  for  Edocaaoa,  Laurie,  814. 

Literature,  Science,  end  Ait,  814. 

Physiology  in  reforence  to  Education,  815. 

Psychokigjr,  History,  Biograiifay,  916. 
Massachusetts,  Earliest  Schnol  liegislatioa,  50, 180. 

Town  and  Individual  Action,  SO. 
Dutv  of  Parents  and  Selectmen,  60.  [lOSi, 

Earliest  Fom  of  Town  Grammar  School,  65,  97, 

Harvard  Collega,  Order,  Charter,  Bequest,  133. 
Earliest  RM^uIationa,  Degrees,  Presidents,  138. 

Educational  Institutions  in  J830, 303. 
Elementary,  303 ;  Academies,  303 ;  Colleges,  306L 
Maa^al  Labor,  Dignity  of.  834. 
Manual  Labor  Schools,  in  1830-8  in  U.  S.,  335b 
Mariicbal  Collage,  Aberdeen,  675. 
Marezoll*s  Institutidnen,  640. 
Marietta,  Ohio.  Institute  of  Edneation  in  1830.  337. 
Martinets,  Students  n<it  lodged  in  Relig.,  Houses,  816^ 
Martyn,  Salting  Freshmen,  938. 
Maryland,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830, 398. 

Dr.  Smith's  Labors  in  1770,  at  Chestertown,  494. 

St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  388.  IRTI 

Mathematics,  Too  Much  and  not  of  tbe  Right  Kim^ 
Matriculation,  GOttingen,  631 ;  Oxford,  004. 
Maud,  Deniel,  Teacher  in  Boston  in  i(B6,  65. 
Maury,  James,  Jeiferson's  Teacher,  513. 
MM*n«  Pr*  Privat-docent,  648,  660. 
Maxcy,  Jonathan,  Brown  University,  311. 
May,  Samuel  J.,  Pioneer  nf  School  Improvement,  889. 
Mechanic  ArU,  Subject  of  School  Instruction.  444. 
Mechanic  Associations  and  Institutes,  Eog.,  4r8,  438. 

Providence,  714.  710. 
Mechanics'  Seho«il  in  Miramia,  Smith,  475. 
Mechanical  Methods,  834. 
MeadviHe,  Alleghany  College  in  1830,  336. 
Meels  and  Meal-basket,  German  Students,  630. 
Medals  and  Prizes.  BtimulanU  and  Reward,  394,  435. 
Madford,  Femnle  Academy  in  ]7{9,  974. 
Medical  Faculty  and  Schools,  780,  809;  Am  .  7,  3011 
Meiklejohn.  Prof.,  Education  in  St.  Andrews,  980. 

Programme  of  Course  for  1877-8,  690. 
Mendicant  Ordeis  in  England,  B86,  829, 
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U^niicmacy  in  Bavam,  Cooal  Raorfbid,  S7X 
McMOT,  Am,  Browo  UoiTCiMty,  311. 
Il«c«phnief,  J«flafMo'*  EiCitmte  m  a  fltodr.  Sift. 
McrtMi.  Waller  de.  Mmmv.  8». 
Merton  Collej^,  Early  BlataiBi,  890.  Mi. 
Maihoftiti,  DefKHDioatiooal  lortjtatioiM*  1830, 3M,  31SL 
Mexico.  Earij  Indian  Mmioni  aiid  Selwob.  17. 
Miami  UniTersitj  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1830,  337. 
Michifaii  Territarf,  EdoentiOD  'm  1890^  3381 
Micimelinet  Term,  004. 

Middle  Claai  Sehoob  Exanfnaliooi.  Ozlbid,  008. 
Miffration  fntm  Collefe  to  CoDannnd  UniT.,8ia 

Pnictiee  in  Gwmmnj.  HooomDle  DimiMal,  Oil. 
Middlebttiy  Muwam,  liolknd,  600. 
Middleboff  Vl,  Culkfo  in  1830.  30a 
Middletown,  (X  WAjmn  Univertlty  is  1830, 319L 
Military  flcbooli  and  Edoeatioo,  383,  STL 
Miller  of  MaosAeU,  Beoevoianee  in  Trfflm,  73S. 
Miiiiaten,  How  Uwy  may  do  Good,  Mather,  388. 

Thomas  White.  Lay  Sermon  for  their  Baoaft,  380. 
Mioinf  Schoob  and  Enfineerinf,  851,  S9B. 
Mimiunartet,  Cbthdie  and  PraleiCant,  SOL 

Labon  wiih  Ainerionn  Indiana,  17-90. 
Mimimippi,  Edueatiim  in  1830,  334. 
Miatouri,  Ediieation  in  1830,  390. 
Model  Collflce.  PropoMd  for  OxM,  013. 
Modermtioii,  Reoiureroenta  as  to  time  of  IMMaiof,  Oil. 
Moderators.  Cooduct  Riaminations,  88Bl  803. 
Mttdem  lAnf*s.  Seienee,  Foiitie~N«fleeled,  873;  877. 
Mommeen,  History  of  Rome,  048. 
Money,  Ot er  estimated  in  America,  3iSl 
Monasteries  and  Schools.  CoUsfW,  811. 
Monitorial  System  in  1880,  08 ;  Bell,  Lnoemter,  194. 
Monson  Academy  in  1830,  304. 
M«Nitaipie.  Method  of  learatnf  Lattn,  874. 
Montioella,  Jeflenon*s  Besideooe,  513. 
Motttraal,  Seminary  of  St.  SulpiUoa  in  1045,  OS. 
Moor,  Jwhua,  and  Moor's  Charity  School  for  Ind.,  900. 
Moot  Courts  in  Lefal  Edoeatioo,  315, 058. 
Moral  Pbiltisopliy  or  Ethics  in  Ejumi nations,  154,447. 
M<itiveo  to  Labor  and  SCudv,  900.  307. 
Morse,  Geography  in  Sehoob,  700. 
Mosic  in  Ancient  Greek  Edoeatioo,  740. 
Mosie,  Degrees  in,  at  Oxford,  807. 
Mount,  SC.  Marys  Oollece,  Md.,  1830,  3». 
Mainda,  or  Bl'od  Mans  Buff;  Ancimt  and  Mod.,  740. 
Monieh,  Romford's  Extirpation  of  Meodieanej,  373. 

Unit enity,  255 ;  Pulytecbnienm,  855. 
MnUigao,  Oxford  Lodging  Hooses,  804. 
Mutual  Study,  Van  der  Palm,  004 ;  Hart,  081. 
Nantucket,  Aoademr  in  1830,  30ft 
Narratio:),  Elegant  Extracts  lecited,  Qsfbid,  810. 
Nash? ille.  University  in  1830;  335. 
NasMku  Hall,  College  of.  New  Jersey  in  1830, 30. 
Natick  Indians,  Bliot*s  Labors  with,  97. 
Nntiuo,  in  Uiiivenity  Use,  Englirii,  800. 
National  Character,  Inflnenee,  815. 
Nat  onal  Education.  Barnard's  Syalamo.  047. 
Nntiunai  Peda^o^,  Series  of  Volomes  derotodto^  048L 
Nature,  Phenoinena  and  Science,  879,  80ft. 
Natural  Aptitudes  to  be  Cohivated,  298. 
Natural  History  in  Higher  Education,  887. 
Natural  Philosophy.  O^rlj  Prolhisotihipi,  887. 
Navigation  and  Book-keeping,  710. 
Neceuity.  the  Law  of  ElRirts,  980, 8S3. 
Needle-work.  Oberlin,  Kindermano,  187, 707. 
Neglected  Education,  National  Rain,  305. 
Negrt)  or  Colored  Children,  Early  EMiool  for,  R.  L,  707. 
.Ne'f  hb.tr.  Love  of  God  and  oar,  Essenee  of  Chr.,  OOft 
Neil.  E.  D..  Virginia  Company  and  Schools,  33. 
Netlierlands.  Colleges  in  Cfniversity  of  Lonvain,  804. 

Distinrtton  between  Padagofia  and  Otll^gas,  804. 
New  Belfonl.  Friend's  School  in  1830,  308. 
New  Brunswick.  Rutgers  Cbllege  in  1830,  333. 
New  C»:ie<re.  Oxford,  Date,  Sebolafshipa,  833,  OOft 
Newdifate  Prizes,  Oxford,  English  Verse,  801. 
JKew  Eng  and.  Enrl^  Legislation  reap.,Scliools,50, 15ft 

Schnoli  and  Missions  for  the  Indiana,  95. 

Schools  as  thev  were,  prior  to  17D0, 05, 100,  153. 
Prior  Uj  18J6.  373,  «I. 

Educational  Instttotioos  in  1830,  901-<31ft. 
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Wheeloct.  and  Dart., 
hefoco  IMK  ffil.  903. 
•al&90& 


New  Hampton,  Baptist  laatitnte,  N.  IL. 

New  Haven,  BdnentioMi  lasUtotiona  in  1890;  319. 

Fsmak  Edncalioo  in  I77Bi  974. 

Tale  OollMe  m  1830. 312;  in  1717,  451,  464. 
New  Ian  BJaO,  Ozfoid.  FomMation.  008. 
New  Jersey,  Edneatioaal  Institations  in  VQQL  399L 


;  Cnlhsrs, 
New  Mwaam  of  Nalwal  Science,  OxfordTlaOL 
Newport,  R.  L,  Barlint  Schools  and  Teacher 

Channiim*s  Rominiaeeoeesof  Schools,  707. 
Newman.  F.  W.,  Piaedornmanlary,  ( 

Domestic  Side  of  UniveisitioB,  81L 
Newton,  Riefaard,  and  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  847. 
Now  York  City.  Kii«s  OoUme  m  175i  435. 

Pnhlie  Schools,  Agent  to  vsut  Schoob,  1830,  m, 

Cohimhia  GaUafe,  Ci^  University,  318. 
New  York  State^neatiooal  InsUtotions  in  1830. 

Elementary,  310;  Acaaamlea,  317;  Colh«aB.  313.  St 

Devobpmant  of  Edoeatioo  Irom  1790  to  1830.  an. 
Nicholson,  LL  GovafDor  of  Va.,  Aid  to  OoU^a^SBL 
Noetica,  Johnsoo*k  First  Principle^  447. 
Nominaltsts  and  Realiaia,  Via  Antiqoomsa.  805. 
Noo  MoHa,  Bed  Mukam,  Maxim  for  Readu«,  98X 
Normal  Sebooh.  Noo^»stent  in  1832, 338. 
Nott,  Biphalet,  and  Unioo  OoOaco  in  1830,3131 
North  Oarolina,  EdoeatioQ  in  1830^  339. 
Notm  on  Virgiaia,  JeBarseo,  SIX 
Nona,  Teaebiag  Onleia,  10. 
Nnrsas,  Tralniof  Soliool  for,  Greeinn,  737. 
Oakes,  Urian,  Pwsidaot  of  Hanrard,  1080, 138. 
Obedienoe,lL 

Oberlin,  J.  F.,  Memoir,  177-19SL 
Object  Lessons  and  Tsaehing,  11, 048. 
Obligatory  and  Optional  Stodiea,  880, 8S1  863. 
Observation  and  Exparimont,  Seienee  oC  444. 
OiBeeiB  and  Faculty  oC  American  CoL,  in  1830. 909L 
OflSoe  SeekiM,  Besotting  Sin  of  American  lifo^  375. 
Occam,  William,  0, 831. 
Occam,  Samson,  Indian  Pieaihai,  90T. 
Oecnpatloo  a  Tirade,  Education  for,  957. 
Ohio,  Edoeatiooal  Inatitntions  in  1830,  337. 

Elementary,  337 ;  Academies,  337 ;  Colkfei,  33BL 
Ohio  University  at  Atbaos,  337. 
Old  Ag^  Examphs  of  serana,  400.  490L 
Olmos,  Fraacisean  Father  and  Mexican  lodiam,  18L 
Opponent  in  l)iapatations,  470, 015,  09L 
Oral  Taaehing,  and  Liviiw  Profasor,  802. 

Living  Mind  with  Uving  Mind.  933. 
Oratory,  Stady  of.  Fkmaklin,  440. 

Jefibraon's  Bints,  577. 
Orbilius,  and  Orbilian  Discipline^  304. 
Oidinarii,  PiofosHMa,  949,  956l 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Scholaiahipa,  883,  81^ 
Oriental  Studies,  Van  der  PUm,  001 

Prixm  to  EoeoaraMuSOQ^  887. 

Profcssorships,  843, 887. 
Original  Research,  by  Practical  Teachers,  444,  040. 
Orphans,  Object  of  Cbristian  Charity,  60S. 

Gimid  Colk£»for,  509. 
Osbom.  Benj.,  Teacher  of  Moor*k  Charity  School,  980l 
Oseney  Abbey,  St.  George's  Collegiate  Church,  890. 
Outfit  and  Fees,  for  FreshnkBO.  019. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  Miami  University  in  1830, 337. 
Oxford.  English  IV>wn  and  City,  819, 895, 851. 
Oxford  University  817-049. 

Historical  Deveiopoiont,  810. 
Praa  Dooumentary  Psriod,  819. 
Lodging  HoossB,  Hostels,  Inns,  8SM. 

Promoters  of  Greek  Study  and  Literature, 83ft 

Glimpses  of  University  Life  and  Studies.  83O-880L 

Prideaux.  Wertoo,  Smith,  Gibbon.  Parr,  Lowe,  830 

Present  Constitution.  Scholarships,  Exam.,  883. 

Public  Exorcism  of  Commencement,  the  Act,  98L 

Property,  Inconie,  Expenditures.  939. 

SoiKhy  Things  reepectiog  the  Univentty,  013. 
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pBfeMlecber,  Frof.  Zoological  GoIlMtioa  of,  858. 
Pafan  Views  ia  Edaeation,  394,  400. 

Greek  Scbooli  aod  Edaeation,  737-708. 
Pagani,  Bnjaoa  fce.,  io  Scotch  Univwiitj.  678. 
Pandeoten  practicum,  and  Moot  Ck>arta,  658. 
Pandecta  in  German  Lefal  Education,  647. 
Papal  Authorization  ai  to  Univenitiei,  075,  850. 
Parents,  Essays  to  do  Good,  Blather,  387. 
Parental  Obligation  and  Cooperation,  387,  508, 881. 
Paris,  University  of,  83S.  613. 
Park  and  Arboretum,  Oxford,  669. 
Parker,  R.  G.,  Grammar  School  of  Roxbofy,  300. 
Parkman,  Jesuits  ia  Noflk  America,  18. 
Parilamentarr  Commissions,  078,  Ow,  939,  993. 
Parochial  Scnools  aod  Schoolmasters,  Scotland,  081. 
Parr,  Samuel,  Einflish  UniTorsities,  8iS9. 
Parmnsfield  Academr,  Me.,  io  1830,  890. 
Partidas,  the  Code  of  Alfonso  in  1850, 159. 

Education  for  Soas  and  Daoghten  of  Kiofi,  15Bl 

What  constitutes  a  Tyrant,  100. 

Universities  and  Oitj  Schools,  101 
Masters  Scholars,  Jurisdictioa,  Beadlo,  103. 
Parton,  James,  Biographiee  quotod,  431, 548,  593. 
Pkss  and  Class,  and  Honors,  818,  894. 
Patriotism,  Constant  Inealoution,  in  Greece,  707. 
Pav  of  Teachers  and  Professon,  Oxford,  853, 887. 

Adsm  Smith,  653 ;  German.  850 :  Knox.  078. 
Pavoe,  Eioise,  Teacher  of  Girb  before  1800,  710. 
Peoagogy,  Examples  of  National,  Barnard,  048. 
Peace-makers,  Oberlin*s  Inculcation  and  Example,  191. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Uueens  CdlMe  and  Univ.,  773. 
Peers,  Beniamia  O.,  in  1630,  330. 
Peddlinff,  Made  a  lilararj  Oocnpatioo,  Alcott,  897. 
Pembroke  College,  Origin,  Scholarsliipe,  907. 
Penmanship,  Griffith.  Method  in  Boston,  79. 

Evereti*s  Indebtodoess  to  BfasCer  Tileston,  9L 
Ponn,  William,  334;  Thomas,  John,  484. 
Penniless  Bench,  in  Saltinc  Freshmen,  998.  [473. 

Pennsvlvania,  Educational  Institutions  io  1748-80, 441, 

ElemenUry  in  1830,  334;  Aeademiee,  384. 
People,  American  and  English.  374. 
Permont,  Philemon,  Entreated  to  teach  in  1630^  05L 
Pestalozsi,  Followers  in  England,  Greaves,  830. 
Peters,  Richard,  Franklin*s  Academjr,  473, 475. 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemisls,Gefmao,853. 
Phemiuo.  Homer's  Teacher,  748. 
Philosophy  at  Louvain,  Logic.  Physici,  Moral,  804. 
Philosophy,  Natural  and  Moral,  857. 

Logic,  or  the  Scionce  of  Reasoning  applied  to,  859. 

Ontology  or  Metaphysics,  Poeumatology.  850. 
Philadelphia.  Franklin^s  Proposals  relat.,  Bdnoa.,  44L 

Charity  School,  Academy,  College,  445. 

Sketch  of  an  English  School  1749.  445. 

Observations  relating  to  in  1789,  448. 

Smith  William.  Labors  for  a  College,  489. 
Phillips,  John,  Professorship  in  Dartmouth  CoU  978. 
Phillips  Academy  at  Aodover,  Mass.,  in  1830,  305. 

Exeter  Academy,  N.  H.,  895;  Webster's  Rae.,  883L 
Phillips,  Wendell,  on  Roggles  Developing  School,  808. 
Phipps,  Aboer,  Report  on  School-honns,  Mass.,  353. 
Philosophy  versos  Superstition  as  to  Natural  Pha.,  85. 
Philosophy,  School  o(  in  Philadelphia  Col.,  1758,  480. 
Physics,  how  Taught,  Berlin.  850 ;  Mnnieh,  855. 
Physical  Edaeation  and  Training,  751. 
Physicians,  how  they  may  do  Good,  Mather,  389. 
Physiology  and  Labomtory,  Heidelberg,  853. 
Physiology  and  Psychology  ia  Eduction,  815. 
Pierce,  Sarah,  School  for  Girls  at  LitchOeld,  313. 
Pillans,  J.,  University  Chair  at  Edinbuigh,  195. 
Pinkerton.  and  Pinkerton  Academy,  N.  H..  880. 
Pious  or  Charitable  Uses,  Doctrine,  006. 
Pitt.  William.  Earl,  Estimate  of  Ffanklin,  410,  490. 
Pittoburg,  Penn..  Western  University  in  1830,  336. 
Pius  v..  Brief  addrassed  to  Jesuit  Mimionarlas,  19. 
Plan  of  Lifo,  Franklin,  410 ;  Edwards.  794. 
Plan  of  Legal  Studies,  Jellbrson,  545. 
Plans  of  Sehool-houses.  353. 
Plato,  on  Education.  749. 
Pliny,  cited.  Use  of  Wine,  733. 
Plymouth  Colony,  School  Policy,  59, 01. 
Politian,  Teacher  of  Greek  ia  Italy,  837. 


Poetry,  Study  of,  in  Higher  Edaeation.  879. 

Inspired  by  Universities,  805,  941,  944. 
Political  Economy.  Early  Professorships,  788. 
Politics,  American.  Hillhoose,  373. 
Ponderation,  New  Science  of,  Lowe,  871. 
Poor  Students  in  Early  Days  of  Universities,  813. 
Pope,  Alexander,  Study  of  Words,  873. 
Polyteehnieua,  German.  354.  355. 
Popes,  Associated  with  Universities.  675,  796. 
Portland.  Me^  Academy  in  1630,  393. 
Postionistae,  in  training  finr  Scholars.  Merton  Col.,  839. 
Potter,  Alonxo,  Union  College  in  1830,  319. 
Pooohet,  O.,  Estimate  of  German  Universities,  841. 
Power,  Formal  End  of  Education,  306.  317. 
Practical  Eduoaton,  Franklin.  401 ;  Kindermann.  509. 
Practical  Sctenee  and  Arts.  Royal  Institution,  565. 

Lectures  by  Van  der  Palm  in  1788, 006. 
Prague.  Lower,  Seat  of  Kioderroann*s  Activity,  510. 
Praise  for  WelMoing,  Enoouragemeot.  304. 
Prayer  and  Praying,  Franklin's  Estimate,  Public.  487. 

Cfoleridge,  93  \  Edwards,  790. 
Prayers  and  Religious  Services  in  Schools,  107. 

Harvaid,  140;  Oxford,  865,  889,  910. 
Precinct,  in  Mass.,  Sohod  Laws,  03. 
Preparatory  Efohools  for  Universities,  681. 

American,  65-136,  534 ;  Irish.  794. 
Presbyterian,  Schools  and  Colleges  in  1830, 317-338. 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  Letters  from  Oxford,  830. 

Glimpses  of  University  Life  1674, 839. 
Priestley,  John,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  43L 
Primary  Schools.  Boston  in  1836, 93. 
Principal  of  a  College,  847. 
Princeton,  Nassau  Mall  College  in  1830, 333. 
Private  Efohools  and  Teaehio|p,  Early  in  Boston,  60. 
Privet-dooont.  in  German  Univeraities,  344,  649. 

American  Observer,  648 ;  French  Estimate,  343. 
Privation,  Privatissime,  Applied  to  Lecturing,  643. 
Prise  Scheme,  aa  a  Motive  Power,  91,  891. 
Privileges,  Academic,  German.  8IJ,  633. 
Probabilities,  Estimation  and  Siftimr,  873, 678. 
Profane  Langoage  by  Students,  Prideaux,  839. 
Profoeson  in  American  Colleges  in  18:10. 289-338. 
Professions  and  Oooupatioos  not  to  be  Ignored,  303. 
Progress,  Idea  of.  Not  found  in  Anment  Lit.,  877. 
Prohibitions  and  Penalties  in  Discipnoe,  394, 855.  910. 
Promotion  in  the  Army,  Principle  and  Modes,  365. 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for,  340. 
Property  Taxation  for  Publio  Schools.  Mann,  64. 
Protestentism  and  Classical  Studies,  857. 
Providence,  R.  L.  Schools  as  they  were,  706. 

Sohoob  and  College  in  1630.  310.  311. 
Provost,  Applied  to  Head  of  a  College,  833,  90S. 

American  Use.  473,  489,  493. 
Prussia,  Appropriation  to  Universities,  341. 

Legal  Prolbesion,  Prepamtion,  043. 
Psalter,  in  American  Schools,  101,  106. 153.  \ 

Psychology  and  Teaching,  Lanrie,  317. 
Pttolic  Act,  a  Comnencement  exercise,  817. 
Public  Schools  in  England.  Adam  Smith,  850. 
Public  Examinations  at  Oxford,  686. 
Public  University  Lectures  and  Private  Teaoh*g,  888. 
Public  Libraries,  BvereU,  93. 
Puehto,  Prof.,  Institntionen,  649. 
Punishments,  Public  Schools  and  Univ.,  79, 106,  910l 
Puppets,  Rattles,  Universal  Institutions,  741. 
Puritanical  Strictness,  Reactionary  License.  839. 
Pusey  Scholarship,  Hebrew,  Oxford,  663. 890. 
Quaestor,  in  German  University,  634. 
(Qualifying  Examination  for  Army.  368. 
Ctualwrs,  Friends'  School,  Providence,  310. 

School  Books,  Fox's  Spelling  Book,  709. 
Quarterly  Register,  Schools  in  U.  S..  Edward,  379-338. 
Quebec,  Early  Educational  Institutions,  33. 

Notre  Dame  des  Anges  in  1638,  Hotel  Dieu  1639,  38. 

Ursttline  Convent  aod  Sohool,  Little  Seminary,  83. 
Queens  College.  Oxford,  Ancient  Statutes,  833. 
Queens  College  (now  Rutgers),  New  Jersey,  333. 
Queens  Colleges,  Ireland,  773. 
Quinoy,  Joslui,  and  Faculty  of  Harvard  in  1830,  30GL 
Quintilian,  on  Corporal  Punishment,  304, 
Quix,  or  Zirng  Method  of  Review,  Hart,  66L 
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Raddiilb.  John,  Oxford,  887. 

Rale,  Fathttr,  Dietiooarv  of  Abnaki  ToiiflM,  91. 

Baleigfa,  Sir  Walter,  Ad vieo  to  hit  Son,  TSn, 

Choioe  of  Wife,  Priendt,  Serraote^  730. 

Flatteien,  duarrab,  Estate,  731. 

Riehet  and  Poverty,  Wioe,  Relifioo,  791k 
Randall,  Henry  8.,  Life  of  JeArwHi,  513. 
Rate-Bill,  or  Tuition,  in  Free  Seboott,  Vt^Wi,  11& 
Ranch,  P.  A.,  Seminary  at  York,  Pisaii.,  387. 
ll^Beollet  Pathen,  in  Canada,  Seminary  1b  1090;  3L 
Rector  in  Seotch  Unirertitiei,  684,  68S. 
Read,  Daniel,  Ohio  Univeieity,  337. 
Reading  in  School,  Utiliaed  for  all  Kiiowled|e,  443. 
Reading,  an  Amawment  of  Pranklin,  440l 
Reading  and  Writing,  Frsnkiin't  Sebool,  445. 
Readenhfpa,  in  addition  to  ProftMowhipi,  0«foiJ4  Wi. 
Readfield,  Me.,  Weileyao  Seminary  in  1830^  981 
RAckteM  Press,  Evils  of  a,  HillhoiiM,  374. 
Recreation,  Social  for  Colleges,  654, 60S,  604. 
Recurd  of  a  School,  Miss  Peabody,  A.  B.  Aloolt|  SSL 
Reed,  Deborah,  Wife  of  Franklin,  411. 
Reed,  Governor  of  Penn.,  Universitv,  408. 
Reed,  Tapping,  Law  School  at  Litehfieid.  31S* 
Regents  or  the  Univenity  of  New  York,  317. 
Religion,  and  Religious  Institutfons,  778, 80S|  80l7r 

Webster's  Claims  for  all  Sohools,  611. 

Binney,  Care  be  given  by  Layinen.  6M. 

Gibbon's  Experience  at  Oxford,  864. 
Religious  Liberty,  Jeflbrson's  Bill,  589. 
Religious  Houses  and  Orders  in  England,  112896k 
Religious  Oaths  or  Test  for  Pft^eaMts,  778,  W?, 
Rekahn.  Rochow  Model  School,  505.  [505. 

Young  Children  attend  one  boor,  Girb  taoght  to  ww, 

Difficulties  explained  Orally  in  advance,  505. 

Aim  to  make  Religious,  and  practical  bmd,  506; 
Republics  and  Higher  Education,  375. 
Repetition  and  Collateral  Reading,  fSSSL 
Repitoriuro  or  Exegeticum,  or  daw  examlilatkM,  660. 
Research,  Discovery  and  DiflVnion,  Rumferd,  581. 
Research  and  Instruction,  948,  940. 
Residence  in  Ctillege,  Requirements,  Oxford,  000. 
Respontions  or  Little  Go,  Oxford.  888,  803,  Oil. 
Respondent  and  Opponent.  470.  848,  OlS,  091. 
Rewards  for  Dilig|nee  and  Proncienoy,  Ifather,  30C 
Reverence  due  Superiors,  140. 
Reynotds,  Dr.,  Funeral  Discourse,  cited,  380^  VL 
Rhetoric,  In  Curriculum,  479. 
Ribbentropp,  Professor  at  GGttingen,  668. 
Rich,  Edmund,  and  St.  Edmand*s  Hall  Oxford,  897. 

Rule  of  Study  and  Life,  897. 
Richard  de  Bury,  Library,  831,  899. 
Richard,  Franklin's  Poor,  Aloianae,  419. 
Riches  and  Povertv,  739. 
Rhode  Island,  Earh^  Schools  and  Teaehen,  70S. 

Channing*s  Remmisoenees  of  Newport,  797. 

Staple's  Annals  of  Providenoe,  TW. 

Howland's  Narrative,  713. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  310. 
Elenaentary,  310 ;  Academies,  310;  College,  311. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  cited,  313,  315, 689.  690. 
Riots,  Town  and  Gown,  Oxford,  895. 
Ritter,  Prof.,  Mode  of  Lecturing,  637. 
Road  and  Bridge  Building,  Social  Necessity,  180. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  much  read  in  N.  £.,  prior  1800,  975. 
Rochow,  Von,  Memoir,  497. 

Educational  Books  and  Work,  497,  508. 

Model  School  for  School  Officers  ond  Teachers,  555. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Manual  Labor  School  in  1890,  318. 
Rod,  in  N.  England  Schools  prior  to  1800, 70, 107, 141. 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  Early  Teacher  in  Manhattan,  65. 
Relfe,  Beniaroin.  Sarah  Walker,  564. 
Rolfe  and  Ruroford  Charity  at  Concord,  588. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  School  and  Eduoatioo  10. 
Roman  Civil  Law,  045, 651,  896. 
Romance  Reading,  Jeiferson,  550. 
Rote-leaming  and  Teaching,  934. 
Roxbory,  Free  Grammar  School,  191-198. 

Founders,  Benefactors,  and  Teachers,  191. 

Blessing  to  Church  and  State,  196. 
•Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Early  Histoiy.  570. 

Count  Eomford*s  Original  Proposal  in  1790,  579 


Royal  iMtituliaB  of  OiMt  Britaia,  (ceatnwii.) 

Proepeetus,  Charter,  By-lawt  lU.,  180O,  9BL 

Young,  Dary,  Faraday,  Tyndal,  565. 
Roggies,  8.  P.,  Plaa  of  a  Developing  Sebool,  857. 

Befaool  Siiope,  Dtseinsiona  of  Menu,  950. 

Hale,  Phiilipi.  WrMit,  960.  [i 

RomfoM,  Covot,  Bfl^temio  TlionipsoD,  Memoir,  56^ 

Birthplace.  aohodTLifo,  Clerk,  Teacher,  561. 


lA^  Thonpeoii.  Under  Colonial  SeeV  Col^  500u 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  of  Holy  Ron.,  57Ar 
BeoeEoent  Work  in  Bavana,  Mililaiy  Aead.,  571. 
MiUlary  Work-howe,  Tranpe  and  the  Poor,  573L 
English  Gaideo,  laBBfovoment  in  Kitcheoa,  538. 
Royal'IntUttttioa  of  Great  BriUin.  Origia.  579. 
OnttBiaafor bia  Raton  to  America,  WeBt'pt,5e7. 
Benefactois  to  Anerieao  Aead.,  of  Scieoee,  SOl 
Beqnest  to  Harvaid  Colkga,  Romford  Prof.,  507. 
Monunsant  io  Bngliab  Goideo,  Mooieli,  508. 

Rnaford,  Oaoatem,  Rolfo  ood  Romfoid  Asyfann,  SBBL 

Romford  Medal,  Awards,  500. 

Romford  Profostonkip  of  Physieal  Seieoeo,  591. 

Runnioff,  aod  Roanaia  in  Gneian  Game*,  753. 

Rural  Mioob  and  Uonntnr  peopK  Roebow,  400. 

Russell,  Samuel,  Teaelier  in  1683;  168L 

Russell,  and  A.  B.  AleoU's  Sebool  in  BoHob,  S3J. 

Rustiearion  in  Oollafe  Diseipline,  Oia 

Rutgera  College,  New  Jener  in  1830, 383. 


Sagaa,  Normal  School  of  rabiger, 
Salamanea  Uoivonity,  AlfooM  X.,  161. 
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Salaries.  Principle  of  Adjusting  Uoivorsity,  8S3, 

Oxford.  887;  GerainnUaivoiailieB,  996. 
Salem,  Mass.,  Earlv  Publie  Sahool^  07.  104. 

Notices  of  Teacbefi,  Booka,  for  100  yeaia,  07. 
Salting  PrBshaMn.  and  Tucks  to  boot,  798. 
Sanborn,  P.  A..  Momoir  of  A.  Brooaon  Alcott,  985. 
Sanderson,  Birtiopi,  Idle  Gentlemen  nod  Bcfgaia,  300. 
Sandbunt  Military  CoUem  in  1076^  .16X 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  Virgtnia  Edocitioo,  33. 
Satnnfoy.  Half  or  Whole  Holiday,  84,  479. 
Savigny,  History  of  Civil  Law«  650. 
Sayres,  Mrs.  and   Miss,  Sebool  teao 
Sebeplav,  Limisa,  Housekeepet  of  Oberiin,  199. 
Scbimmelpeonlek,  Grand  Pensioner,  708, 704. 
Scholaie  and  Sebolaiahips,  780,800,  006. 
Sohools  of  Publie  Examination,  Oxff«d«e05. 

Classic*.  895 ;  Matbematici,  896 ;  Science,  886w 

Law,  807 ;  ModMo  Histoiy,  807 ;  Theokffy,  897 
Schools,  American,  as  they  wore  befera  1800L 

Ct.,  973;  Mm..  01 :  N.  H.,  981;  R.  1.,  707,  705. 

SchooMioaseB.  01, 108,708;  Booka,  73,  79^  100, 9 

Dieeiplioo,  708. 
School,  in  Oxford  Univornty  on.  897. 
School  Arehiteeture,  OU  and  New,  101, 153,353. 
Schultens,  at  Leyden  in  1750, 608. 
Schusterue,  the  Honest  LawyW,  Epituik,  300l 
Seienoe  In  Univenities  and  Colkgee,  940, 780,787. 
Science  and  Literatora,  370. 
Seotkind,  Superior  Instruction,  673-409. 

Knox's  Plan  of  Univenity  Kaform,  676. 

Differewces  io  English  and  Sooteh  lostitnlione,  98L 

fiectonliip,  Glasgow,  Campbell's  Ineumbaocy,  606L 
Seraping  feet  in  Lecture  room,  640. 
Scriptures,  Reading  at  Harvard.  140. 
Seats  and  Desks  as  they  wore,  797. 
Secondarv  or  Intermediate  Schools,  661,  794. 
Seeds  and  Agriooltnral  Implemonta,  Oberiin,  189. 
SelfExamlnatioo  for  the  Root  of  any  Sin,  795. 
Self-Reliance  and  a  Good  Conscience,  Gaston,  555. 
Selling,  W.,  Early  Teacher  of  Greek  in  England,  83& 
Seminaries,  Female  in  1830.  991  836. 
Seminaries,  Theological  in  U.  S.,  io  1830, 991,  336. 
Senate,  University,  German,  949. 
Senex.  Female  Education  before  1800.  973. 
Seneschallus,  or  High  Steward.  Oxford,  885. 
Sewing  in  School,  and  Sewing  Sohools,  506. 
Sbairp,  J.  C,  Balliol  Scholars,  a  Reminiscence,  865^ 
Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  Hadley  Hopkin's  Fuon.,  155. 
Shea,  John  G..  Catholic  Missions  to  the  Ind„  18,  83. 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  630. 
Sherred,  Educational  Beouest,  391. 
Silesia,  School  Reforms,  Frederic,  Felbigor,  500. 
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BtiiMonitai,  th*  8«boo1aMlwi  of  bnol,  898. 
Slavery,  Daafanto  be  Apanbended,  Gaitoa  1830, 556. 
Small,  Prof,  JeflbrMn*i  Teacher  and  Advinr,  514. 
Smith,  Adam,  Memoir,  6SB. 

Stricturet  on  Uaiveraitlei  Id  Wealth  of  Nationt,  853. 
Smith,  Sophia,  Memoir  and  Beoefhetiooi,  617. 
Smith  CoOe^  Ibr  FMnalea.  Northamploa,  Ma«.,  (Bl. 
Smith  Charities  and  their  Foondor,  OtiTer  Smith,  OSS. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  Unlvanftf  of  Oxford,  817. 
Smith,  William,  Prevoit  of  GoIIom,  Phil.,  479-498. 

Miramia  and  Ideal  CoHefe.  1754, 475. 483. 
Meehaniet*  Sehool,  Latin  Sehool,  CoHefe,  478L 

Academy  in  Pbila..  Studiea  in  1758,  481. 

Colleetiom  made  in  Bnclaod  ia  Aid  of  Colkga,  484. 

Port  taken  in  the  Revolatlon,  490. 

UoivenitT  of  PeaneylTania  orifioated,  498. 

Work  in  Md.,  American  PhiloMphieal  Soeietr.  494 
Smith  of  Mandlin,  a  Noa-Reading  Man,  944.      [853, 
Soell  Seholarriiipi  at  Oxibrd,  for  Scotch  Studenti,  674, 
Social  lotercoorae,  Bdoeattng  Power,  S75,  819. 
Sooratei,  oo  HooMboM  Economy  and  EdueatlaB,  7S1 
Socratio  Method,  Franklin*!  AdoptioB,  407. 
Solitude  and  Bileoee,  Time  for,  987. 
Sophrooifltae,  Intpecton  at  Athena,  747. 
South  Carolina,  Edoeatlonal  Imtitation,  1880^  331 


UoiTenitiee,  Stodiam  Oenerale.  City,  Speelal,  161. 

Loyola,  Contdtation  rHpootinf  Imtraethro,  1(BL 

Vivea,  Memoir  Mid  Pedafogy,  339. 

Mimiooi  and  Schools  for  the  Indiana,  17. 
Sparta  and  Spartan  Edocation,  NufMi,  730. 
Special  School  and  Timinii^  Narrowing  Tend.,  197. 
Spelling  Taught  incidentally  by  Writing,  445. 
Spelling  Book,  when  fliwt  Intradnood,  153,  179L 
Sports  and  Pastimes  for  Children  in  Ofeeea,  739^ 
St.  Albans  HaU,  Oxford,  908. 
St.  Andrews  UniYersity,  990,  675. 


St  Barnabas  Day  at  Oxford.  8 

St  Catharine*  ColteM,  Cambridgn^  lOOL 

St.  Edmunds  UaU,  Oxfoid,  008. 

St  Frideswide  Priory  and  Church,  810. 

St  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  398. 

St  Johns  Collage,  Gambridgs,  999. 

Property.  Income,  and  Expeodltora,  939. 
St  Johns  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Beaooroas,  907. 
St  John,  Manners  and  Customs,  Ancient  Grotoe,  737. 
St.  Leonards  College,  St  Andrews,  075. 
St  Martins  Bel  at  Oxford,  895. 
0t  Marys  Chareh,  Oxfoid,  883. 
St  Marys  Hall,  Oxfoid.  818,  909. 
St.  8cholnstica*s  Day,  Riot  at  Oxford,  891 
Stair  Offlcen,  Speoial  School,  363,  367. 
Stanhope  Prtxe,  History,  Oxford,  894. 
Standing  and  Residence,  Time  or  Terms,  609.     [058. 
Standing  in  Qaadragesiroa,  Determining  Quea.,  083, 
Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  706. 
Stata  and  Parents,  Children's  Studies,  509. 
State  and  Education,  83.  63,  909. 
Sterne,  cited.  Small  Courtesies  of  Lifo,  735. 
Statutes,  Ancient  College,  Specimens  of,  139. 
Stille,  Dr.,  Memoir  of  WUIiam  Smith,  47S-484. 
Stone,  Edwin  M..  Life  of  John  Howland,  715. 
Student  Life,  University  and  College,  696,  683,  918. 
Stuart  Moses,  and  Faculty  of  AndoTcr  Sem.,  310. 
Story,  Justice,  Decision  hi  Girard  Will  Case.  615. 
Stndiom  Generale,  Defined  bjr  Alfonso's  Code,  161. 
Students,  Extern.  Intern,  Resident  Non-Res.,  790. 
Studies  and  Conouct,  Advice  by  Eminent  men, 

Edwards,  731.  JefTersoo,  514.  548. 

Franklin.  733.  Mather,  385. 

Gaston,  551.  Raleigh,  799. 

Hillhouse,  360.  Wirt.  735. 

Study,  Method  with  Pan  in  hand.  791. 
Bubwription  to  a  Religious  Test,  737, 900. 
Bubscrtptions,  one  Item  of  Students  Expense,  918. 
Suinde  and  Simony  at  Oxford  in  1080,  840. 
Sulfnige,  calls  for  EUlucatioo,  Universal,  374, 4S8,  889. 
Sullivan.  Prof..  Iridi  Catholic  Education,  793. 
Supervision  of  Schoub,  by  Oberlin,  188. 


Soppovt  of  Public  Schoob  and  UnivenitiM,  853. 
Tuition  Fees,  155,  SS6,  887 ;  Taxation  J^ 
Annual  Subsidies,  941 ;  Endowments,  678,  887. 
Supposition  and  Opposition,  in  Col.,  Dispates,  848. 
Sunery  and  Medicine,  Degrees,  007. 
Swiatea,  Gerhard  Von,  Maria  Theresa  Reforms,  519. 
Bymnies,  Benj.,  Le^ey  to  Free  Schools,  Va.,  1634, 51 
Talking  and  Teaching,  7,  994. 
Tappan,  James,  Letter  of  Daniel  Webster,  988. 
Taxation  for  School  Purposes,  64. 
Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Taylor  Buildinn^889L 
Taylor  Scholarships,  Modem  liang.,  Oxford,  890. 
Teacher,  Dicnity  of  Offlee^8. 
Teacher  and  Parents,  919,  387. 
Teaching,  Bto  Ends  and  Means,  Oaldywood,  13. 
Teaching  for  the  purpose  of  LiMmirig,  654. 
Teaching,  Defects  in  Existing,  MeikMohn,  990. 

Eneyclopedism  and  Abrid^nentj  SO. 

Aeliaoceon  Books  in  pkee  of  Living  Prisanoe,  994. 

Mechanical  Routine,  994. 

Inculcation  and  Telling,  without  Interrogation,  991 
Tolling  versus  Educing,  934 
Tempus  in  German  University  osa,  638. 
Tennessee,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  331 
Tennyson,  Trinity  College  Revlsiled,  949. 
Terms  for  Academical  fiiereises,  Oxford,  901 
Terms  of  Residence  and  Standing,  Oil. 
Terra*  Filius,  the  University  Joker,  917. 

Scandalous  Performances  in  1669,  918, 089. 
Text  Books,  College  and  Schools,  Defects,  993,  978L 
Thayer,  O.  F.,  Chauncey  Hall  Sehool,  305. 
Theological  Seminaries  in  U.  8.,  in  1830, 

Connecticut,  315;  Maine,  904;  Mass.,  301 

N.  HamMhite,  396;  N.  Jersey,  393;  N.  York,  391. 

Ohio,  STT;  Penu.,  396;  Vermont  301. 
Theory  of  Edocation,  Instruction,  680.  600. 
Things  and  Words,  RebCive  Claims  of,  879.        fOOl 
Thirty-ntnc  Articles  and  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  ,861 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  835. 
Thornbory,  W.,  Sinith  of  Maudlin,  044. 
Tharber,  Bamnel,  Schools  in  Prov.,  as  they  ware,  7Q6L 
TllesCone,  Master,  Everett's  Tribute  te,  01. 
Time,  Distribution  for  Study  and  Play,  530^ 
Town,  Taxation  for  School  purposes.  00,  106. 
Toys  and  other  Children's  Sports  in  Greece,  730. 
Trade  or  Bnsioess^very  boy  should  know,  388. 
Training  Col.,  of  Eng.,  105;  Univ.,  Chain,  195. 
Trask.  A.  B.,  Schools  of  Dorchester,  105. 
Travel,  SuMestioof  and  Experience  of,  548,  860. 
Tramps  or  vagrants,  Romford's  Treatment,  573. 
Trmnscendentaiism  in  New  England,  939. 
Trinity,  or  Act  Term,  004. 
Trinity  College,  Oiford,  Origin,  Resonrees,  007. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Washington,  313 
Troy.  New  York.  Mrs.  Willard's  Seminary,  318. 
Trouncing,  How  done,  79. 

Tuition  in  Early  Free  Schools  of  N.  Enghind,  09,  197. 
Tucks  in  the  deremony  of  Salting  Freshmen,  K9. 
Turpin,  Schoolmasters  in  Providence  in  1630, 331 
Tttigot  the  Franklin  Motto.  414. 
Tuscaloosa,  State  University  in  1830, 334. 
Tutor,  Regular  College,  887 ;  Private,  887. 
Unattached  Studente  at  Oxford,  911. 

Censor,  Delegates,  Lodgings,  911. 
Unconscious  Tuition  or  Kiflueooe^  585,  865,  870. 
Undergraduates,  Classification, 

Noblemen.  Commoners,  Servitors,  Bible  Clerk,  9081 

Resident,  Nun-Resident,  Intern  or  Extern,  790. 

Baians,  Mitfistrand,  Semis,  Bachelors,  678. 

Called  b^  their  Surname  at  Harvard,  141. 

Academic  Costume,  901. 

Reverence  and  good  Manners  ordained,  141. 
Union  CoHege,  Faculty  in  1830, 310. 
United  States  of  America,  Consti,,  Convention,  480. 

Colonial  Legislation  and  Action,  17,  33,  SO. 

Schools  as  they  wero  prior  to  1800,  973,  705. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  1836,  Edwards,  380-338. 

State  or  City  Superintendent  County  Inspector,  338. 
Universal  History,  as  a  Reading  Book,  444. 
Universab,  Nominalists  and  Realists,  806.  \ 

Univwsitj  College,  Oxford,  893,  838,  907. 
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UniTanity  and  Ormiiuiomf  Intermediate,  694. 
UniTeraity  Life,  Glimpaet  and  PecuUaritice, 

EnglMh.  681.  839,  840,  847,  950. 

German,  341,  M9,  tiS5 ;  Greek,  AnciMt,  730. 

Triah,  773,  793;  Scotch,  675,  6^1. 
UniTersitie*  and  CoUegea,  Individual, 

Athens,  750.  Geo.,  at  Athens,  334. 

Berlin,  350.  Hanrard,  307, 145. 

Brown.  249,  31L  Hamilton,  318. 

Bowdoin,  394.  N.  Carolina,  339L 

Catholic  of  Irel.,  793.         N.  J.,  Prinoeton,  333. 

Columbia,  330.  Fenn.,  at  Phila.,  337. 

Dablin  and  Trinil^l3.      8.  Carolina,  333. 

Dartmouth,  397,  STH.  Union,  913. 

Edinboi«h.  674.  Virginia,  333,  539. 

Glawow,  675^  Wash.,  Trinitj.  313. 

GOttingen,  350.  Wesieyan,  313. 

Heidelberg,  353.  Wm.,  and  Mary,  53S. 

Leipsie,  353.  Tale.  314. 

Munich,  355.  Zurich,  856l 

Oxford,  891-913. 
Universities  and  Colleges  in  United  States,  SS9-338L 
Universities,  originallyDemooracies,  813. 
rpham, C.  W.,  Bem.,ThompK>n*s School  keeping, 563. 
ynulines.  Early  School  for  Girls  in  Canada,  1630,  83. 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  Franklin's  Plan,  437. 

Expansion  into  Brougham's  Society,  438. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  the  New  Commandmeot,  08. 
Usher  in  Free  or  Grammar  Schools,  77. 
Vacation  and  Term.  Oxford.  904,  009. 
VagranUh  Tramps,  Rumford's  Treatment,  573. 

Children,  if  any,  Educated,  575. 
Vaill,  Joseph,  Early  Student  of  Dartmouth,  870. 
Van  der  Palm,  Memoir,  601. 

Middleburg  Museum,  Lveeum  Duties,  696. 

Services  to  National  Education,  Inspector,  708. 
Venable.  Charles,  University  .of  Virginia,  543. 
Venerable  Society,  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  5130. 
Veritas,  Motto  of  Harvard  CoUwe,  133. 
Vernacular,  Uniform  Spelling,  7^. 
Vermont,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  800. 

Elementary,  300 ;  Academies.  800 ;  Collflgee,  300. 
Vicarious  Punishment  in  Schools,  60. 
Vire,  Associations  for  Discoantonancing,  436L 

Cotton  Mather's  Plan  for  in  1710,  391. 
Vice-chancellor,  in  English  Universities,  88S. 
Vine  Culture,  in  Kindermaao's  School,  SOSb 
Virginia.  Earliest  Efforts  to  esteblish  a  Col.,  1619,  33. 

Free  School,  Copeland,  Fterar's  Beouest,  1681, 41,  S4. 

Donation  by  Dust  and  Ashes  in  1630,  37. 

Peaslej's  Bequest  to  a  Free  School  1635,  56.      [44. 

Brintley,  John,  Consolation  for  our  Gram.,  School, 

Symmes,  BenJ.,  Legacy  for  a  Free  School,  1634, 55. 

James  Blair,  William  and  Mary  CoUece,  58. 
Jefferson's  Plan  of  Reorganization,  535. 

Governor  Berkeley's  answer  to  Board  of  Trade,  SS. 

System  of  Pub.,  Instniotionproposed,  Preamble,  533. 

University  of  Vifginia,  Jefferson's  Woft,  539. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  333:  1876, 544. 
Visitetion  of  Schools  by  Clenyroen,  380. 
Vitdli,  Cornelius  at  Oxford,  Teacher  of  Linaen,  837. 
Vivos,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views,  330. 
Von  Tromp,  Admiral,  at  Oxford,  84L 
Von  Rochuw,  Memoir,  405. 
Bchoul  Books,  Teachers,  Schools,  406. 
Model  School  at  Rekahn,  504. 
Educational  Publications,  and  Rest,  507. 
Von  Zedlite,  School  Board.  501. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Orifin.  Endowments,  907. 
Walbach,  Scene  of  Oberlin's  Labors,  177. 
Walker,  Timothy,  and  Count  Rumford,  564. 
Walter  de  Merton,  and  Merton  College,  896,  890. 
Walter  de  Stepledon,  and  Exeter  College,  833. 
War,  Horrors  and  Evils  Modified  by  Franklin,  435. 
Wardlaw,  St.  Andrews  Univenity,  675. 
Warner,  Scoteh  Exhibitions  at  Oxford,  853. 
tVarton,  Thomas,  Progress  of  Discontent,  844. 
Washington,  Synonvm  of  9rery  Virtue,  Gaston,  554. 
Washington's  Syrord,  Presentetion  by  Adams,  436 

Washington  College,  at  Hartford  In  1830,  313. 

.Laziogton,  Va.,  33L 


Waterhoosa,  T.|  Firet  Teacher  in  Dorehartsr,  160. 
Waterville  CoUmo,  Me.,  in  1830,  303. 
Watson,  Caleb,  Teacher  at  Hadley  and  Hartford.  15L 
Wayland,  Francis,  and  Faculty  of  Brown  Univ.,  31L 
Waynflete,  Founder  of  Magdalen  College,  834. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Chapter  on  Universities,  K53. 
Wealth,  Debilitetinur  Influence  on  tha  Will,  853. 

Acqubition  and  Possession,  378. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Autobiography.  383. 

School  and  Early  Life,  Aspirations,  388. 

Teaching  and  Professional  Study,  986. 

Letter  to  his  early  Teacher,  Master  Tappan,  886. 

Religions  Element  in  Schools  and  Education,  611. 
Webster,  Esekiel,  01,  881.  38S. 
Webster,  Noah,  Soelling  Book,  153,  707, 700. 
Wedderfonm  and  Dr.  Franklin,  417.  [887. 

Wentworth,  Governor,  Gift  to  Dr.  Wheeloek'k  Col^ 
Western  Reserve  Colicffa,  Hudson,  O..  in  1830, 338. 
Wesley,  John,  at  Christ  Church  College,  Cam.,  097. 
Wesieyan  University  at  Middletown  in  1830,  318. 
Wathersfield,  Seat  of  Yale  Collega,  450. 
Westfield  Aoademy  in  1830. 304.  [913. 

Westminster  School,  and  Ch.,  Chnreb  Cd..  Oxtbrd, 
Westpoint  Military  Academy,  CcMint  Rnmford,  588t. 
Whipping,  Authorixed  and  Applied  in  Univ.,  139. 
Whitmsville  Graded  School  Boose,  557. 
White  Canons,  or  Auguttinians,  896u  [817. 

Will,  Free,  Cooperating  with  healthy  bodily  Volition. 
Wideman,  Prof.,  at  Carlsrahe,  355. 
Wigs  of  Fellows,  CoUen  Barber,  087. 
Wife,  Choice  of,  Raleigh's  Advice  to  his  Son,  780. 
Will,  Edwards  on,  Eatimatton,  384. 
Wilbraham.  Wesieyan  Seminary  in  1830,  304. 
William  of  Durham,  University  College.  nS,  83L 
Wilson,  R.  G..  Ohio  University  in  1F3Ql  337. 
William  and  Mary  Collage,  Foundation,  57. 

Jefferson's  Plan  of  Reorganisation,  535^ 

Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  331. 
Williams  Collage  in  1830.  306. 
William  of  Waynflete,  Magdalen  CoUwe,  834. 
Williams,  Roger,  Experience  as  a  TeacW,  706. 
Willard,  Mn.  Emma,  Seminary  at  Troy,  313. 
Winthrop,  John,  Fint  mention  of  Free  Schools,  12L 
Wine,  732;  Wine  Parties  at  Cambridge,  044. 
Women,  Education  and  Acooraplishoieats,  373, 755w 
Wonder  and  Curiosity  of  Children,  894. 
Wood,  Anthony,  eited,  815,  830. 
Wood,  Alva,  Alabama  University,  334. 
Wood,  Samuel,  Webster's  Teacher,  884. 
Woodbridge,  WiUiam,  Dictionary,  873. 

Reminiscences  of  Female  Education  before  1800.973L 
Woodlock,  Reotor  of  Irish  Catholic  University.  800. 
Woolwich  Royal  Military  Academy,  College.  964. 
Woodmansey,  Boeton  Latin  School  in  1650,  67,  650. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Origin^Scholaishipa,  907. 
Words,  Excessive  Attention  to,  in  Education,  873. 
Wordsworth,  University  life  in  18th  Century,  985. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  Kings  College  Chapel,  941. 

Ode  to  Oxford,  041. 
Work  and  Study,  Mannal  Labor  Schools  in  1830, 80O. 
Workshop  and  School  united,  Rogvles,  957. 
Work-house  for  able-bodied  Poor,  Mnnich,  574. 
Wrestling  and  other  Exercises  in  Greece,  754 
Wright,  Elisor,  on  School  Shops,  960. 
Writing  and  Thinking,  783. 
Wyse,  Sir  Thomas,  Insh  Catholic  University,  7061 
Wythe,  George,  Jefferson's  Character,  510. 
Xenophon,  Economies  of  Good  Husbandry,  755. 
Yale  College,  Condition  in  1714, 440. 
Additions  to  Library  in  1717,  45L 
Berkeley  Scholarships,  Johnson's  Agancy,  463  47L 
Teomen  Bedells,  Oxford,  901. 
Young,  Professor,  and  Royal  Institution,  585. 
Young,  J.  C,  Center  College.  Danville,  Ky.,  336. 
Young  Men,  Associations  for  Mutual  Improvem't,  388. 
Zedlitx,  Minister  Von,  Teachers  for  Royal  Schools,  50L 
ZoOltwy,  Collections  in,  at  Heidelbcfg,  355. 
Zurich,  University  and  Polytechnicum.  855. 

Prof.  Zeuner,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  SB6L 
Zwickau,  Saxony.  Free  Mining  School,  358. 
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BXTROSPEOT  AND  PBOeFXOI— 1878. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  London,  Jan.  9,  1878)  of  Rev.  B.  H.  Qaick, 
recently  a  teacher  in  Harrow  School,  and  author  of  a  valaable  treatise  on 
'  Educationai  Reformers,^  repablished  b/  R  Clark  &  Co^  Cincinnati,  and  one  of 
the  Boondest  and  most  active  educators  of  England — 

^^  The  new  edition  of  the  JEneyelopadia  Britanniea  has  a  sketch  of 
the  histonr  of  Education,  by  Oscar  Browning,  [late  of  Eton].  I  saw  the 
proofs.    In  the  account  of  authorities  the  article  has  the  following : 

*^  In  English,  though  we  have  no  investigators  of  the  history  of  Educa- 
tion, we  have  a  fairly  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  The  great  work  of  Henry 
Barnard,  The  Amsrican  Journal  of  Editcatian^  in  25  volumes,  has 
valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part  of  our  subject — many  of  them 
translated  from  the  German,  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our 
old  English  educational  writers  with  extracts  firom  their  works.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion." 

ExTHAOT  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  R.  R  Quick,  London,  by  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  dated  Jan.  24, 1878. 

'*  I  thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  American  Journal  and 
Library  of  Education.  It  was  begun,  and  has  been  continued  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  our  American  Educational  literature ;  and  hence  I  have 
drawn  largely  on  the  best  productions  of  the  foreign  press.  Forty 
years  ago  (1888),  I  could  not  find  a  half  dozen  volumes  on  School  Systems, 
or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education,  In  New  York  and  Boston  ; 
and  I  could  not  induce  a  publisher  to  issue  an  American  edition  of 
Dunnes  excellent  little  work  on  Principles  of  Teaching^  edited  by 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunn),  until  I  gave  a  written 
guarantee  that  I  would  assume  all  the  copies  of  the  publication  at  the 
end  of  two  years — and  I  did  take  the  balance  of  the  edition  at  that  date, 
and  placed  them  in  the  School  Libraries  established  by  me  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  Ten  years  later  (1848),  I  was  puzzled  to  make 
up  for  the  first  edition  of  my  School  Architecture  a  list  of  books  on  edu- 
cation (occupying  one  octavo  page),  on  schools  and  school  systems  for  the 
use  of  school  officers  and  parents ;  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  for .  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  For  a  time  I 
ordered  from  London  copies  of  pamphlets  and  volumes  on  educational 
subjects,  and  disposed  of  them  to  teachers  and  educators  at  cost — but 
this  involved  trouble,  loss,  and  misunderHtanding ;  and  after  a  pretty 
wide  consultation  among  the  prominent  school  men,  and  pledges  of  co- 
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Operation  by  pen  and  purse,  I  yentured  in  1856  on  the  first  number  of 
the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education — and  there  now  lies 
before  me  the  Announcement  for  1878,  and  the  Contents,  not  yet  printed, 
of  the  first  Number  of  Volume  X^S^IIL — the  third  yolume  of  the  Inter- 
national Series,  and  the  last,  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  edit  I  think  I  can 
safely  point  to  the  Classified  Indepc  to  the  first  sixteen  Tofuines,  and  to 
the  General  Index  to  the  volumes  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  for  a 
range  of  topics  in  the  history,  biography,,  organisation,  administratioii, 
institutions,  and  statisties  of  National  Systems,  and  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  education,  not  be  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  English  language. 
It  fiills  fiur  short  of  my  own  ideal ;  but  the  work  baa  been  prosecuted 
without  that  ooaperation  fixnn  school  oAcers  and  teaeherson  which  I 
had  calculated,  and  which  I  still  think  the  magnitude  and  practical 
▼alue  of  the  work  justified  me  in  anticipating. 

*'I  intend  to  make  one  more  efiM  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  the 
attention  of  my  personal  friends  and  of  the  school  men  of  Uie  country^ 
and  to  BoUcit  their  cooperation  in  placing  a  set  of  the  Journal,  or  of  the 
several  treatises  made  up  ttom  the  same  in  the  State  Library,  the  Nomttl 
School,  City  and  other  Superintendents,  tiie  College,  and  other  pubfic 
libraries  of  each  State. 

'*  If  I  am  successful  in. disposing  of  enough  sets  .or .  volumes  of  the 
Journal,  or  of  the  Special  TreatiseSi  to  meet  the  obligations  which  mature 
before  the  first  day  of  May,*  I  shall  continue  the  publication  to  the  ciose 
of  Volume  XXVlIL  and  a  General  Index,  at  least  to  all  the  volume 
indexes  will  be  prepared  and  bound  up  with  the  same. 
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Tbb  plan  of  a  jariai  of  piibUcatioB%  tmhrmdog  a  pgriodieal  to  be 
araed  monthly  or  quarterly,  4eTotad  excktaivaly  to  the  Hkiory,  Dw- 
cuMipn,  and  Statiftica  of  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Edaca- 
tbn,  in  difierent  eoanlries,  with  special  reference  to  the  eonditton  and 
wants  of  our  own,  was  (bnaad  by  the  ^uodeiBigned  in  1643,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  first  eeriee  of  the  Gonaectio«t  Comnon  School  Jour 
nal,  commenced  by  himf  in  Aogust,  1898.  In  porsoance  of  this  plan,  seir- 
oral  tracts 'and  treatises  on  distinct  topios'eewseeted  with  the  ergaoiza- 
tion,  administration,  and  iastrootion  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  school^  were  prepared  and  pablished, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase,'and  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
•of  his  accepting  the  office  of  Commissiooer  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1848,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  success  beibre  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  oonneetion  with  an 
agency  ibr  the  promotion  of  educatbn  in  NeW  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthiown  in  1842,  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publicatbn  by.  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  thisoonneetwn  "  Ptaotical  lUustratioasof  the  Principles 
uf  School  Architecture,"  ^Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professbnat  Tnaining  add  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
end  ^  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Firding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  executbn  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educar 
ticn.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the. 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  ijirCed 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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Afler  much  of  the  copy  of  Nnmber  One  wbm  in  type,  a  confereDoe 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Abialoni  Peten,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
pablication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Edncational  Magazme  or  JonrnaL  Thii  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodieale,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jonmal  of  Education  and  College  Reriew.  The  fint  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Joui- 
nal  of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
afler  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leer- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Bducatkmal  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  tiie 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscriptbn  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  L 

The  editor  wiU  studbusly  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topes,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted^  or  of  a  single  line  or 
srord  calculated  to  injure  mtentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
aborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  fidd  of  American  Educatioa 

HENBT  BARNARD. 
HabtfobD)  Oonv..  ^ 
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Bemarks  on  consolidation  o^  471. 
Upper  Canada,  199. 
DcLiOcratic  tendency.  164. 
Poor  students,  171,  YHL 


IHstrfbution  of  honors,  172. 

Arrangement  of,  176. 

Denominational,  176. 

American  systein,  177. 

Course  of  Instruction,  178, 181, 188. 

Age  of  admission,  186. 

Requirement  for  admission,  184. 
Colleges  and  Universities,  outory  against,  164. 
Commerce,  study  of,  822. 
Common  things,  teaching  of,  629. 
Composition,  extempore  exercises  in,  467. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 
CoNKKcncuT,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whites,  colored,  867. 

Whites6  to  10.  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Collides  in  18oO,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  puptla,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  Inc.,  868, 878 

Whites  in  coll..  scad.,  and  pub.  schools,  868 
"  over  20  wno  can  not  read  or  write,  808 
^    native  bom  do.,    868. 

Libraries,  stoto^coUege,  school,  fro.,  869. 

School  fund,  872. 

Common  school  system,  878. 

Teachers*  Institutes,  878. 

Normal  schools,  878. 

Stete  reform  school,  878. 

The  blind,  878. 

Tlie  deaf  and  dnmbj^8. 

American  Asylum,  878. 

Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in,  668. 
Cooke,  B.  S.,  on  Prof.  Hart's  aoeount  of  lUgh 
School,  102. 

^       Journal  of  4th  session  of  Assoc.,  9. 
Cooper,  Peter,  204, 662. 
Cooper  Scientlflc  Union,  662. 

"  '*  *'    engraving  of,  661. 

Cooto,  author  of  the  Bnglish  schoolmaster,  8I)T 
Come,  M.,  report  on  Juvenile  crime,  618, 617 
Corporal  punishment  in  school,  112, 180. 
u  u  In&mlly,  112. 

«  «  ofejeet  ot  108. 

Correction,  patemelle.  In  the  French  eode,  62L 
Coste  Rlca,  extent  and  population  in  1860,  266. 
CourteiUes,  Ticomte,  at  Mettray,  618. 
Cousin,  extract  from, 

Crimes  of  children,  extent,  eaoses  and  eure,  846. 
Cracow,  university  of,  408. 
Curriculum,  necessity  of  180. 
Curtis,  Joseph,  666. 

Dana,  Prof.,  Inaugural  discourse,  on  geology,  641 
Danvers,  Peabody  Institute  at,  289. 
Dartmouth  College,  stetistics  oi;  406. 
Davenport,  Bev.  John,  298. 
Davis,  Bev.  Oustevus.  427. 
Dawes,  B.,  Dean  of  Uereford,  suggestive  hinto. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  stetistics  of,  in  U.  8.,  in  1850, 650 
M    institutions  for  1866. 444. 
**       cost  ot  buildings  fc  grounds,  444. 
date  ot  opening,  444. 
number  of  teachers  &  pupils,  444 
name  of  principals,  444. 
annual  expenses,  444. 
"       receipta,  444. 
Deaf  fr  dumb,  Institutions  for  in  Conn.,  444,  878. 
'^    in  New  York,  444,  460. 
PennsylTania,  441,  464 
Virginia,  444,  467. 
North  Carolina,  444,  461. 
South  Carolina.  444, 466 
Georgia,  444,  874. 
Alabama,  444,  8n. 
Louisiana,  444,  877. 
Mississippi,  444. 
Tennessee,  444,  466. 
Kentucky,  444,  877. 
Missouri,  444, 
I6wa,  444, 876. 
IlUnols,  444,  876. 
Indiana,  444,  876 
Michigan,  444. 
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Dnf  aadaamb,  iiMtitallon  te,iB  Ohio,  4M,«SL 

''  '*    in  Wliooitflii,  407. 

DeUtlng,  «Hj  bT  Dr.  lIeBU%ott  on,  406. 
DbBows  eomp.  7th  oantiw.  uMm  Craoi,  XB,  MB. 
JDMfanala,  how  tenghft.  688. 
DsLAWABB,  extent  and  popolntlon,  887. 

Whktm 6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16 to»,  887. 

GoUifM,  tMehcn, papiU, inoame^80& 

WhiftM  In  o<4L,  mmmL,  and  pab.  fcbooli,  808L 

LIbrmriM.  stato,  eoOav*.  MckL  ho^  880. 

PnbUe  wboola,  twcihaw,  papiu,  fawome,  886. 

WhitH,  over  80  who  ou  not  jMd  or  wilte,  886. 
«*       natl^bom,       do.,   868. 

Trm  Mfaooto,  87& 

Senlimolae  nnd  bUnd,  874. 

Bdoeatlooal  flinde,  874. 
IktmUj  report  on  Mrtooltoinl  enionlwi,  ffljl. 
Jbnnder  of  atottnj  ralbnn  Mhool,  OS. 

*i       ^Meeh  M  Blrminghem,  088. 
Drtentar  Athenwun,  400. 
INok  beqoiet  in  SeotlMid,  808. 
DQcpetianx,  M.,  of  RoyMelede  i«f.  aehool,  618. 
Donn,  Oeniy,  prindptee  of  twirthing,  771. 

Mutengen,  nnJTerritv  of,  404. 
■eton,  TbeophUne,  2»8, 647. 

"       dedication  of  8ehool-how»  to»  647. 
■enndor,  extent  and  popwletttm,  886. 
Idnoatioael  Intemgenoe,  884. 
"       perlodfcsab,  188,  066. 
<*       blosE»ph7,a86,417. 
»       Inteieet  In  United  atelM,  891. 
u       BMcnitode  of  do.,  4tf. 
*(       etatletiei,  871. 
Ichioatiooal  derelopment  in  Imrape,  8i7. 

Three  ategee  oC  Meniing,24Z. 

Piteial  etage,  247. 

Seboote  or  phUoiQ|ilv«  818. 

InatitotlOQB,  348. 

Seeond  etage,  860. 

The  Independent  toMhir,  860. 

Oieek  language,  261. 

Claade  period  or  Bona,  261. 

Latin  langnagB,  261. 

Chriatian%,  268. 

Study  of  laogBagea,  mtlQiiiaMi  phlkwopfay, 
fro.,  268. 

Px^diee  or  HVwlwliaattoi,  2B& 

Gregory,  8.,  268. 
Bdneatioo,  tlioaghte  on,  bj  Pxot  Hnsy,  17. 

Mental  and  moral,  86. 

Poblte,  among  OherolBeea,  120. 

Byetem  in  Upper  Canada,  186b 

BeneliMston  oT,  202,  66L 

In  Philadelphia,  98. 

Of  danghtere,  284. 

A  Debt  doe  lo  future  niieratfoBt,288. 

Among  Hebrews,  248, 244, 216. 

Among  andente,  240. 

Popular,  in  Gerniany  and  Ih^tiarol,  987. 

Of  girls,  400. 

Of  woman,  667. 
Elgin,  Lord,  on  pubtto  ednoatlon  in  Oanada,  107. 
nils,  EUar.  John,  labors  in  IlUnola,  226. 

G.  B.,  on  Bible  &pxayar  in  aehool,  844. 
early  labors  of,  6SQ. 
XnoTolopedia  of  Bduoatlon,  1. 186. 
Xncpineerlng,  study  of,  828, 861. 
BNGLiitD,  eoUeges  in,  280. 

UnlTersitiee,  261. 

Cathedrals  and  conventoal  aehools,  26L 

Popular  edneationj267. 

feientific  schools,  826. 

Scheme  of  national  ednoatlon  for,  688. 

Educational  statistios  of,  hi  1861, 640. 

Military,  naval  and  other  special  schools,  640. 

Collegiate  and  grammar  Schools,  640. 

Denominational  schools,  640. 

Public  day  schools,  640. 

Queen's  school,  at  Windsor,  640. 

Minister  of  public  instraoyon  propoael,  688 


nlatloo,  aa  a  motfTo  lo  •ta^r,  278. 

wmsin. 


Aiglish  language,  wocidi  of  laMn 


66. 
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Of^Bn,  88L 
Greek«4S,6L 
wocda,  68. 


Maropa,  Univefalties  d,  170. 
avssett,  X.,  address  on  Abbott 

"       snrtrBBB  on  poktUe 
Mwjwhua^^^  Ibr  app.  4a  nubile 

lUkland  Islands,  estentMd 
Vamllv  system  in 

Vemaw,  adi^t,  edneation  in  lisland,  < 
VLoai»A,  extent  and  po|»«lallon,  867. 
Whites, 6 to  10,  lOtoU,  ]6«o20,88r. 
IdneatSonal  Amds,  874. 
Aeademlea,  teaelien,  pulle,  inrf^^i  ggg. 
Whites  in  ooU.,  aead.,  and  p«bUe8ehoola,888. 
^    averaOwhoeannotieadorwilla, 
«    nattvebom        *».,    868. 
Ubiariaa,  elate  eoeial,  Bwaday,  Ito.,  888. 
Voiestry,  study  oi;  888. 
Taajioi,  804,  A8. 
Sehod  An*  girls,  at  Paris,  884. 

system  ef  edaoaHon  wt,  886. 
*<       religious  faistraotlon,  886. 
«       t«gnlatlon,8B6. 
Oalalogoe of  the fanperial  Jibiai7,886b 
MiUtaiy  edneation,  686. 
Pree  soiioola,  as  understood  In 
*«    asfliBlestabUabsdlaMmr 
^    hi  Boston,  800. 
«    ha  Salem,  80O. 
«<    In  HaiytaaA.  808. 
«    hi  Yiighila,  800. 
•*    hi  New  Torfc,  800. 
Vraibaif ,  nnlvaiallj  «r;  406. 

GaUaodet,  TlkOinaaHoaldaa,%logniph7  «^617. 

"  Alice  Oo^MMli,  428. 

««  his  intereet  in  deaf  and  domb,  48L 

*«  Tisit  to  JBurope,  481. 

"  at«UeelnPailB,4SL 

**       publloatioDS  of;  424. 

u  ' 

u 
u 
« 
u 
ti 

««       Goodrich  aasoeiatlon,  428. 

**       Ameilean  iyeenm.  488. 

«       young  men's  inatilmto.  488. 

x       prison  hi  Bar«lbtd,49S. 

<•       retreat  Ibr  the  inamie,  488. 

*<       adneaMng  tenehere  ftir  the  __. 
Geometoy,  mettiod  of  leaehlng,  641, 646. 
Ofloaou,  extent  and  popolallon,  867. 
Whitea,6tol0,  10tol6,  Uto20,867. 
Colleges,  leaolieva,  pnpUs.  Ineoaia,  888. 
Acadjemies,  teaohars,  popus,  income,  888. 
Public  schools,  tear  hers,  pupils.  iBoome.  8 
Whites,  in  ofdL,  aead.,  and  pnbiie  aehoola, 


Interest  In  temla  edneaUon,  486. 
toaolMua  convention  at  HftL|488)  481 


annals  of  ednoatlon,  488. 


over  20  wIm>  oan  not  seed  or  writs,  868. 
native  been,  do.,    888. 

Libraries,  state,  foolal,  eaUsgs,  fce.,  888. 
IMuffft^V^*'  Ainds,  874. 
Common  schools,  Sf74. 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb.  874, 68a 
Gieasen,  nnlverrity  of,  404, 
Oilman,  D.  C,  on  sdentiflesehoQlaln 
Gotthigen.  university  of,  404 
Grata,  university  ot  404. 
Gebat  BaRA»,885,629. 
Appropriations  IbredaoaMon, 

u  building  scliool-hoasea,  886. 
<<  purchase  of  liooks  and  masa 
^  rUpend or  papUteeahervn 
*<    aogmentadon  of  salariea  o 

pals,  teachers  and 
i«    Gaining  or  nionnalaohools,' 
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QwMkt  BiRAiv,  885. 

.  ilypsopxlAttona  for  iiiMpacitefetd  toafiliaaii  886. 
^    oommittM  on  education,  886. 
M    inspectors  of  sohools,  Sffi. 
*<    to  board  of  Trade,  886. 
'*    for  ganeml  management,  886. 
^    central  Inatitations,  London,  886. 
«    industrial moseom,  8cotlaadj886. 
u    museum  of  Irish  industry,  ttS. 
<*    Tojal  Dublin  society,  886. 
'*    royal  JxUb.  aeadsmy,  886. 
"    aid  to  schools  by  examples,  ftc^  886. 
**    normal  lace  school,  Xzwana,  88o. 
<*    prisse,  ftc,  886. 

"    feolofpoaleurrey  of  €h»ldBgdom,8S6. 
"    meteorological  obserrattons,  886. 
UniTertity  for  legal  eduoatlon,  886. 

"       parUamentarr  commission,  888. 
"       plan  of  legal,  886, 887. 
HIdland  Institute,  at  Blrmtnghiini  888. 
*'       BclentUle  aehool,  888. 
**       Prince  Albart'a  spMoh,  888. 
WorUng-men^s  college,  w8. 
Greek  and  Latin,  teaeUng.  hy  T.  Leiris,  186, 480. 
^  **    adTantsges^atndylns.SSD. 

«  «    must  be  mora  read,  387. 

*<  «    Tsrbal  reading,  ^C 

**  «    elegant  translation,  288. 

«  i<    olbetofamemoij.aM. 

•<  »    oral  method,  483. 

«  (>    idiomatfe  rendering,  486. 

u  «    adTantsgeeofgoodkattiIatfaig,486. 

**  *<    written  translations,  48L 

"  **    generil  formulas.  41K2. 

Oieenlend,  extent  and  population,  886. 
Orelftwald,  unlTersity  of,  404. 
Oronlngen,  univeoitj  of,  400. 
Guatemala,  extent  and  population,  886. 
Guiana,  British,  extent  uid  popnlatlcin,  888. 
•*       Dutch,       "  **  866. 

"       franeh,     ««  "  B66. 

Halle,  nnlrersity  of,  403, 404. 

Hamfll,  BeT.  8.  M.,  on  bgUsh  kamgs,  88. 

<(       on  school  goremment,  IS. 
Hart,  John  8.,  on  evening  sshools.  4. 
*<       on  Saxon  element  m  BngUsn  langoacB,  88. 
u       on  high  school  of  Phi]adelphiiurarM7. 
Harrud  OoUege,  statistics  of,  406. 
Harvard,  John,  304. 

Bebraws,  education  among,  by  Dr.  Baphall,  348. 
**       schools  in  Bgypt,  346. 
**       classof  teachers,  called  Bopbetim.  346. 
"       chief  of  schools,  346. 
"       school  of  the  Sopherim,  348. 
"  ^  M<«^»%  348. 

*<  TUmud.  348. 

■dentlBe  «Bhools  Spam  and  Innee,  348. 
modem  do.,Gennany,  Italy,  IranoQ,  148. 
i>ulb]iosohooU,348,244. 
auty  of  parents,  248. 
school  of  prophets,  244. 
teaehen,  ocaton,  poets,  lbe.,344. 
|>rlmary  schools,  346. 
seminaries  of  the  Sopherim,  346. 
of  Kgy  Pt  and  Alexandria,  346. 
after  the  foil  of  Jerusalein,  346. 
CJoUege  at  Jamnla.  346. 
Heidelberg,  unlTersity  of,  4lML 
Henry,  Joseph,  discourse  on  education  by,  17* 

<(       reinarks  on  oflloe  <tf  language  ^ 
Bliihgato,  aqrlum  for  Idiots,  008. 
High  Schools  in  Boston,  46L 
^'^      "       Philadelphia,  88, 467. 
"         *<       ProTidenoe,  460. 
«         "       8t.  Louis,  m 
Holbrook  apparatus  company,  776. 
Holbrook,  Joslah,  204. 
HoLLAVD,  Dutch  unlrersities,  807. 
UnlTersity  of  Leyden,  887. 

number  of  students,  887. 
leotoxes  in  foculty  on  law,  887. 
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HouAin,  807. 
UnlTersity  lectures  in  foctulty  on  thecdogy,  807 
**  "    mathematics  k  physics,  888 

«  «    philosophy  fc  humanities,  888L 

"  "    medical  fteul^ 888. 

«  («    numismatics,  806. 

UnlTsarity  of  Utvecht,  898. 
"  professors  in.  880. 

«<  number  of  students,  400 

UniTsandtyHf  Oronlngen.  400. 

*<  professors  In,  400. 

JkChenenm  of  AmsterdamjjIOO. 

**  DeTenter,  400. 

PnbUo  schools  in  1861, 401. 
Arsa  and  ]>opalation,  401. 
8cho<ds  on  special  foundation,  401. 
Homes  of  ttie  poor,  211. 
Hondurss^xtent  sod  popnistf on,  806. 
Horsfordt  Prof »  218. 

Howe,  B.  Q.,  tabori  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  666 
"       "  •*  u       «.     idiot,  607. 

Hudson  Bay  Tsrritories,  extent  and  ]>op>n,  866. 
Huntington,  Prat  P.  D.  uneonsoloas  tititioq,  141. 
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Idiots,  training  and  institutions  for,  608. 

<*    UboN  oTltard  hi  behalf  of,  608. 

*«       **  Smin,  fai  behalf  of;  608. 

"    first  idkool  for  In  Prance,  606. 

"  «<  "    Prussia,  604. 

«  "  "    SwlMand,606. 

"  «  «    Saxony,  606. 

«  ((  «    England,  696. 

««  "   WewToA,60e. 

«  «    Haasaohuaetto,  606. 

(*    school  for  at  Boston,  880. 

u       u  a    Barre,880. 

u       u  ct    gyxaouse,  461. 

<i       u  «    Germantown,e06,60e. 

«    statistiea  of;  in  United  StateiMn  1860, 660. 

«    dsflnltion  of.  608. 
XUoey,  causes  of,  608. 

»       dsflnltion  of.*  600. 

«       treatment  (rf,  600. 

^       success  in  trsatment  of,  0|M.'006. 
^inroD,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,887. 

OoUegeSj  teachers,  pupils,  inoome,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  Inoome,  888. 

Public  schools,  teaehen,  pupils,  Inoome,  868. 

Whites,  In  coll.,  aoad.  and  public  schools,  868b 
"  orar  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  803. 
"       natiTe  bom.  do.,  868. 

libxailea,  social,  college,  Sunday  soh.,  fee.,  868. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  fee,  660. 

Newspapen,  661. 

Sdueational  flcinds,  school  tax,  mges,  878. 

Asylum  fbr  deaf  mutes,  876. 
u       «•    bUnd,876. 
Illinois  OoUsge,  history  of;  236. 

CC  u       ftcuUy  oi;  280. 

«  **       board  oftrustees,  227. 

(«  «       Introduction  of  manwIlUilMiir,  2881 

ci  «       financial  erlds4  228. 

C4  f  (       endowment,  280. 

ImproTsment  <tf  schools,  plan  for,  721. 

**  **  in  Conneeticut,  686. 

"  "  to  Rhode  Island,  728. 

Index  to  Barnard's  National  Education,  747. 

it  "         School  Azchltectnn,  742. 

IniAVA,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Oolleges,  teaehen,  pupils,  Inoome,  868. 

Academies,  teaehen^  pupils,  tooome,  868. 

Public  schools,  teaehen,  pupils,  tobome,  868. 

Whites  to  coUL.  scad,  and  public  schools.  M 
**       orer  20  who  can  not  read  or  wilts,  868 
"       natiTe  bom,  do.,  868. 

Ubrarlea,  state,  college,  social,  8tc'.,  860* 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  600. 

Newspapers,  661. 

Educational  Axnds,  876. 

Public  tax,  876. 
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EnuvA,  867 
IiutitatMm  tor  dMf  tad  domb,  87V. 
"  ftirblliid,87e. 

TndfutrUl  ednoation,  814. 
IndiufcrlAl  schools.  8l9. 

*«         univcnitiiw.  82L 
TndasCiial  sehooi  At  Wtndtor  Vomt,  688. 
Inlknt  school,  minnals  fbr  laiihuii  in,  778. 
InflooDce,  power  of  nniwninfcwM,  141. 
IniMpmck,  iuilf«nltj  OL  404. 
InquirfM  rsspecttng  a  seoool,  iftlndnlt  oC;  688. 
'<  "    loeatkmf  fce.,  686. 

«  ««    aehool  pnmlMMM. 

^  *<    sehool-hoosM,  687. 

**  ^    appuatos  uid  libiMT,  687. 

**    nads  aad  manafMBMit,  688. 
tsachar,  688. 
attendanoa,  688. 
**  **    eoozss  of  liiftniotkm.  688. 

«  «    physical  adaeatloii,  688. 

^  ^    moral  and  laUsioiu,  680. 

«  «<    lotaUoetaal,  680. 

«  «    inthsdeal,  6B0. 

«(  «i    asthetlBal,  680. 

»  *<    stodiM  and  tazt-bookt,  680. 

«  «<    methods,  680. 

«<  «    spaUtng,  681. 

«  u    TCadiiigf6B8. 

'*  *(    eompodtloDjjnS. 

(*  i<    grammar,  680. 

arlthmetle.  898. 
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RBTROSPEOT  JiKD   PR08PE(Tr^l878. 

EzTRAOT  from  a  letter  dated  LoodoD,  Jan.  9,  1878,  of  Bey.  R.  H.  Qaick, 
recently  a  teacher  in  Harrow  School,  and  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on 
'  EducaHoTuU  Reform^a,^  republished  by  R.  Clark  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  active  educators  of  England — 

^^  The  new  edition  of  the  Biicyolopmdia  Britannica  has  a  sketch  of 
the  histoiy  of  Education,  by  Oscar  Browning,  [late  of  Eton].  I  saw  the 
proofs.    In  the  accoant  oi  authorities  the  article  has  the  following : 

^^  In  English,  though  we  have  no  investigators  of  the  history  of  Educa- 
tion, we  have  a  fairly  large  literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Unite(f  States.  The  great  work  of  Henry 
Barnard,  The  American  Journal  of  Education^  in  25  volumes,  has 
valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part  of  our  subject — many  of  them 
translated  from  the  German,  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our 
old  English  educational  writers  with  extracts  from  their  works.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  work  in  our  language  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion." 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  London,  by  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  dated  Jan.  24, 1878. 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  American  Journal  and 
Library  of  Education.  It  was  begun,  and  has  been  continued  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  our  American  Educational  literature ;  and  hence  I  have 
drawn  largely  on  the  best  productions  of  the  foreign  pres.s.  Forty 
years  ago  (1838),  I  could  not  find  a  half  dozen  volumes  on  School  Systems, 
or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education,  in  New  York  and  Boston ; 
and  I  could  not  induce  a  publisher  to  issue  an  American  edition  of 
Dunn's  excellent  little  work  on  PrincipUe  of  Teaching^  edited  by 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunn),  until  I  gave  a  written 
guarantee  that  I  would  assume  all  the  copies  of  the  publication  at  the 
end  of  two  years — ^and  I  did  take  the  balance  of  the  edition  at  that  date, 
and  placed  them  in  the  School  Librarie3  established  by  me  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  Ten  years  later  (1848),  I  was  puzzled  to  make 
up  for  the  first  edition  of  my  School  Architecture  a  list  of  books  on  edu- 
cation (occupying  one  octavo  page),  on  schools  and  school  systems  for  the 
use  of  school  officers  and  parents ;  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  for  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  For  a  time  I 
ordered  from  London  copies  of  pamphlets  and  volumes  on  educational 
subjects,  and  disposed  of  them  to  teachers  and  educators  at  cost — but 
this  involved  trouble,  loss,  and  misunderstanding;  and  after  a  pretty 
wide  consultation  among  the  prominent  school  men,  and  pledges  of  co- 


EETR06PECT  AND  PROSPECT— 187& 

Operation  by  pen  and  parse,  I  ventured  in  1856  on  the  first  namber  of 
the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education — and  there  now  lies 
before  me  the  Announcement  for  1878,  and  the  Contents,  not  yet  printed, 
of  the  first  Namber  of  Volume  XXVIII. — the  third  volume  of  the  Inter- 
national Series,  and  the  last,  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  edit  I  think  I  caa 
safely  point  to  the  Classified  Index  to  the  first  sixteen  volumes,  and  to 
the  General  Index  to  the  volumes  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  for  a 
range  of  topics  in  the  history,  biography,  organization,  administration, 
institutions,  and  statisties  of  National  Systems,  and  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  education,  not  be  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  English  language. 
It  falls  fiur  short  of  my  own  ideal ;  but  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
without  that  cooperation  from  school  officers  and  teachers  on  which  I 
had  calculated,  and  which  I  still  think  the  magnitude  and  practical 
value  of  the  work  justified  me  in  anticipating. 

**I  intend  to  make  one  more  effort  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  the 
attention  of  my  personal  friends  and  of  the  school  men  of  the  country^ 
and  to  solicit  their  codperation  in  placing  a  set  of  the  Journal,  or  of  the 
several  treatises  made  up  from  the  same  in  the  State  Library,  the  Normal 
School,  City  and  other  Superintendents,  the  College,  and  other  public 
libraries  of  each  State. 

"  If  I  am  successful  in  disposing  of  enough  sets  or  volumes  of  the 
Journal,  or  of  the  Special  Treatises,  to  meet  the  obligations  which  mature 
before  the  first  day  of  May,  I  shall  continue  the  publication  to  the  close 
of  Volume  XXVIIL  and  a  General  Index,  at  least  to  all  the  volume 
indexes  will  be  prepared  and  bound  up  with  the  same. 


Ifxtlut. 


Tbb  plan  of  a  leries  of  publications,  embracingr  a  periodical  to  be 
issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  History,  Dis- 
cussion, and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion,  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  first  series  of  Uie  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August,  1838.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  sev* 
eral  tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools^  were  prepared  and  published| 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  success  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  (or  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1842.  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  this  connection  '*  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles 
uf  School  Architecture,"  '*  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
end  ^  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Firding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement,  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educar 
tion.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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After  much  of  the  eopy  of  Number  One  wa«  in  type,  a  confercoee 
was  held  with  the  Rer.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  ^e 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Ro- 
view,  and  Educational  Magazine  or  JoumaL  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  Conege  ReTiew.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  pionunent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jou- 
nal  of  Edocatioa 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  thst 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  Uiey  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  oonveoianoe,  it  was  determined 
afler  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work.** 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement  as  understood  by  him,  die 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publicatbn  of  a  number  lor  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribera 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  hk 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
■ome  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years^  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol 
umes,  conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  L 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topiea^  or  papers 
S>reign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  mtentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
Aborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  EdocatiooL 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Habtpobd,  CohBm  ) 
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BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  Ahebican  Joubnal  of  Education— from  1856  to  1873— comprises  24  Volumes 
(20.000  octavo  pages),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  structures  for  educational  purposes 
and  125  portraits  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers  Price,  $120  in  cloth;  $1B2  in 
half  goat:  Single  Volume  in  cloth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Current  Volume  in  four  niunbers  ilntematumcU  Series),  $4.00;  Single  number,  $L25. 

INTXSlNATIONAli  HERTKH. 

The  International  Series  of  the  Amerioait  Jouktal  or  Education  win  consist  of 
three  volumea  of  at  least  800  ixiges  each — and  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicable)  of  subjects  presented  in  the  previous  Series,  and  a  Historical 
Survey  cf  NatumaZ  Systems,  InstUutionSf  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  light 
which  the  former  volumes  of  the  Journal  may  contribute,  and  the  material  brought 
together  by  the  International  Exposition  of  187d  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  furnish. 
£^h  number  will  contain  200  pages. 

Thb  Axebioan  Journal  of  Education,  International  Series,  wHl  be  published 
quarterly:  viz.,  on  the  15th  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Terms:    For  a  Single  Copy  of  the  four  consecutive  ITumbers  in  a  year,   $4  00 
For  a  Single  Number,  -  -  -  -  -  -125 

AU  subscriptions  payable  in  advance.  AU  communications  relating  to  the 
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Prof.  Quick,  author  of  Educational  Beformers,  in  an  article  in  the  English 
IConthly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1875,-iiwrite8: 

Those  who  know  the  wealth  of  German  pssdeutical  literature  often  lament  the 
poverty  of  onr  own.  But  many  a  man  has  hunted  for  his  epectacHes  while  they  were 
on  his  forehead;  and  many  a  reader  in  this  country  has  groped  al^ut  in  the  twilight 
of  a  foreign  langnage  for  what  he  might  have  seen  in  the  broad  day^ght  of  his  own. 
.  .  Indeed^  the  history  of  education  and  treatises  upon  everything  connected  with 
education  may  be  read  without  having  recourse  to  any  foreign  literature  whatever. 
This  will  no  doubt  seem  very  startling;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  tliat  we  are 
not  speaking  without  book,  or  indeed  vrithout  the  very  books  we  are  talking  of.  .  . 
We  have  before  us  the  chief  educational,  works  that  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  find  that  we  already  have  a  large  educational  uterature  in  our 
ownlanguage.  A  great  deal  of  this  literature  owes  its  origin  to  the  enei^gy  apd  edu- 
cational seal  of  one  man,  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  '* Commissioner 
of  Education"  in  the  United  State&  Hany  years  ago  he  formed  ''a  plan  of  a  series 
of  pi]d>lications  to  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  devoted  exclusivelv  to  the 
History,  Discussion,  and  Statistics  of  SvBtems,  Institutions  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion in  different  countries."  This  plan  ne  has  carried  out  on  agrand  scale,  and  we 
now  have  his  ''American  Journal  of  Education"  in  24  volumes  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pa^  each.  An  index  to  the  whole  work  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
the  title  might  then  very  fitly  be  changed  to  Barnard? s  Cycwpoedia  of  Education. 

This  great  work,  however,  can  never  oe  generally  acceasibfe  to  the  migorlty  of 
fltudenta  The  price  alone  (£20)  must  exclude  it  from  private  libraries.  But  it  may 
be  consulted  at  public  libraries^  at  the  British  Museum  e.  g.,  and  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  is  a  mine  which  may  be  very  profitably  worked  by  the  editors  of  Educa- 
tional Journals  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  now  no  kmger  neoessaiy  to  purchafle  the  whole  of  the  '*  American 
Journal"  in  order  to  get  particular  papers  in  it  Dr.  Barnard  has  lately  issued  a 
great  number  of  thesepapers  as  separate  publications.  To  show  what  stores  of  liter- 
ature already  exist  in  Imglish  we  publish  toe  list  <600tities)  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

Prof.  HoDGSOir,  Edinburgh  University,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  vigorous 
educators  of  the  age,  in  an  Address  before  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in 
September,  1875,  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  History  of  Education  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage^ but  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Address  adds : 

Since  this  Addreas  was  printed,  my  friend  Bfr.  Quick  has  called  my  attention  to 
Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Eduoationj  which  really  contaiDS,  though  not  in 
continuous  form,  a  history,  and,  it  may  be  said,  an  encyclopedia  of  education. 
Papers  extracted  from  it,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  may  now  be  pur- 
chased separate^.  A  list  of  these  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  monthly  Journal  of 
EduoaHon  for  July  last  [Dr.  BamanL  itis  understood,  will  in  1876-7  issue  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  Historv  of  education,  more  complete  so  far  as  British 
and  American  Systems  and  Institutions  axe  conceroed  than  Baumer,  Frits,  Schmid, 
or  Palmer.] 


BABITARD's  AMERICAK  JOUBKAL  of  £DUCATI09. 

The  Sorth  American  Review  for  Januaiyf  1876,  in  an  aitide  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  country  for  the  fint  cenfany,  aiimimg  to  the  deflcieDcy  ot 
historical  end  philosophical  discussion  of  public  instnictlcn,  and  of  eaiiy  oflicial 
docmnents,  says: 

Private  enterprise  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  remedied  some  of  the  deficieDcieB 
of  i^vemmental  neglect.  Dr.  Henry  Baniard,  of  Hartford,  began  in  1836  the  pnb- 
Lcation  of  an  Americin  Journal  of  Edvcation^  vrhidi,  wiui  varioos  diangea 
of  form,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  now  comprises  twenty-four 
octavo  volumes,  including  in  all  some  twenty  thousand  pages,  ilhiKrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  portraits,  and  eight  hundred  cuts  representmg  school  buildingB. 


Dr.  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  UniTersity  of  ESoinboiig^  has  _  _ 
cently  remarKed  that  this  publication  '*  really  contains,  though  not  in  contimnous 
form,  a  history,  and  it  may  be  said  an  encyclopeedia  of  education.''  It  is  the  best 
and  only  general  authority  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  American  education  duiinff 
the  past  century.  It  includes  statistical  data,  personal  reminiscences*  histoiiol 
sketches,  educa&onal  biographies^  descriptions  or  institutionR,  plans  of  bmUiius* 
reports,  speeches,  and  legi^tlve  documents.  For  the  first  sixteen  volumes  an  iaasx. 
is  published,  and  for  the  next  eight  volumes  an  index  is  in  preparation.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication  unaer  many  adverse  dream- 
stances,  at  great  expense,  by  private  and  almost  unsupported  exertions^  entitle  the 
editor  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  mstnictian. 
He  has  'won  a  European  reputation  by  this  Journal,  and  in  our  own  ooimtry  will 
always  be  an  indiqiensable  guide  and  companion  to  the  historian  of  edocatlon. 

The  International  Beview  for  January,  1874^  in  an  article  on  Univevai  Rdncatiop, 

remarks: 

About  the  same  time  (ISSfJ)  in  Connecticat,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was 


that  career  of  devoted  and  untiring  labo^  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  <«..».«» 
such  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  [not  only  as  oraaniaer 
and  administrator  of  systems  and  institations;,  out  in  contributions  by  pen  and  voice 
to  the  literature  and  public  knowledge  of  the  subject}  He  gave  hitwMJf  to  the  work 
with  tho  enthusiasm  of  an  Apostle.  Conmiencin^  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  in  1S38,  he  entered  at  once  with  ability  on  the  fundamental  questions  per- 
taining' to  popular  education,  and  began  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  all  educaton^ 
and  others  mt3rested,  the  most  valuable  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
Europe,  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  best  systems  and  institutions  thera.  In  his 
repeated  visits  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  examined  for  him- 
self the  experiments  in  progress,  and  bjr  personal  communication  with  the  most 
prominent  educatora  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has  possessed  himself  of  their  best 
and  broadest  viewa  The  results  of  his  observations  and  thinking^  he  has,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  been  carefully  digesting  and  publishing  in  ms  Com^mon  S^oot 
Journal,  and  in  the  invaluable  volumes  of  his  American  Journal  of  Education. 
These  volumes  constitute  an  Encrclopeadia  of  facts,  arguments^  and  practical 
methods  which  no  organizer  or  teacner  can  afford  to  be  without.  Besides  the  prepa 
ration  of  these  works,  Dr.  Barnard  has  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  favor- 
ite subject  numbered  literally  by  thousanda  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United 
States  bos  done  as  much  to  advance,  direct  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  popular 
education.  In  looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  his  llfe4ongr  labors,  it  would 
S3em  that  he  must  contemplate  with  eminent  satisfaction  the  progress  of  pidblic  senti- 
ment and  the  good  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  the  bng^tiening  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  has  done  a  work  for  which  his  countrv  and  coming  generatioiis 
ought  to  thank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  name.  The  late  CfnanceUor  Kent,  even  in  the 
eanier  years  of  Dr.  Bamard^s  labors,  characterized  him  as  **  the  most  able,  efficient, 
and  best-informed  officer  that  could  be  engaged  perhaps  in  the  service;"  and  said  ot 
the  earlier  volumes  of  his  IConnecticut  Common  School]  Journal  and  other  poblica- 
tions.  ^*  I  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  hif^hest  opinion  of  tbeir  value. " 
His  later  volumes  are  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  earlier. 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  in  his  Introductory  Address  as  President  before  the 

National  Teachers'  Association  in  Chicago,  1868,  observes: 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  axe  thoroug^y 
versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  tho  day?  How  few  are  there  who  are  reoeiviiur 
higher  salaries  caii  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  libraryt  If  proof  of  this  unwel- 
come truth  was  needed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  smgle  publicatian, — ^I  mean 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume, — a 
library  in  itself.  Costing  little  considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  em- 
brae  ng  exhaustive  treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education;  yet  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stereotype  plates. 
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Historical  Development.  97. 

Representative  Men,  867-^400. 

Present  Constitution,  iSS. 
Condition,  48&-M4. 
I     Ssrstem  of  Examinations,  609. 
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Abuses,  Mi^tership,  421. 
Academic  Costume,  460L' 
Accounts,  6S8,  444. 
Act,  The,  106,  190. 
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Masters,  116, 121. 

Earlier— Senior,  118L 

Later— Great,  121. 

Divinity,  122. 

Law,  110. 
Canon  and  Civil,  M, 

Philosophy,  128. 

Physick,  124. 

Grammar,  122L 

Music,  116. 124. 
Admission,  302,  491,  608L 

Matriculation,  891,  SOflL 
Admonition,  5H. 
Age  on  Entering,  880. 
Ale,  444. 

Audit  Cup,  444. 
Algebra,  606. 
American  Students,  fl28L 
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Answerer,  IXi. 
Arithmetic.  8V7,  401. 
Apostles,  860. 
Apparitors,  08. 

Appointments,   by  BzamlD*- 
tions,  461,  471. 

Results,  609,  609. 
Arts.  The  Seven,  108, 898. 

Trivium,  896. 

Quadrivium,  896. 
Arts,  Course,  105. 

Commencement,  106^  111 

Degrees,  106,  499. 

R^nt,  109. 
Lectures,  110. 
AB8e8SorjJI84. 
Assize,  100. 
Associations,  429, 44Bw 

Local,  428,  484. 
Athletics,  629,  686. 
Bachelor.  491. 

Arts,  106,  491. 

Of  the  Stool,  114,  lia 

Scholar,  442. 

Modes  of  Admission,  IM. 
Modem,  492. 

Ceremonies.  497. 
Bacon,  Francis,  880. 
Bamaby  Lectures,  118. 
Bathing,  390. 
Beadsmen,  421. 
Bedel,  Beadle.  102, 118, 481 

Yeoman,  490. 

Esquire,  484,  497. 
Bedmakers,  440, 447,  498,  6S8. 

Beeging,  106.  

Bells,  College.  580,  870, 787. 
Benefices,  College,  617. 

University,  488.  616. 
Bentley,  Richard,  407. 
Severs,  116. 
Bible,l24. 
Biblici,  112. 
Bidding-Prayer,  688. 
Birc062. 
Boards  or  Tablets,  487,  685. 

Keeping  Names,  417,  487. 
Boating,  537,  640, ' 

Rig,  Colors,  538. 

Racing,  581.  530. 


Bonett,  122. 

Book-work,  100, 687* 

Bosh,  100 

Botany,  485. 

Botanic  Garden,  486. 

Boxing,  481. 

Boyle  Lecture,  Benttor,  407. 

Bracket,  616. 

Challenging,  620. 
Brasier,  448. 
Breakfast,  441,  680. 

Hot  for  Guests,  44& 
Brewery,  444. 

Brick,  100.  [487,  696. 

Bristed,  Five  Years  at  Trinity, 
Brothers,  Tripos,  117. 

Senior,  117;  Junior,  117. 
Buffoonery,  119. 
Buildings,  98,  427,  485. 

King's  College  Chapel,  484. 

Trinity  College  Hall  418. 
BuU-dogs,  100,  447. 
Bumps,  538. 
Bumptious,  100,  642L 
Bursar,  411,  441,  628. 
Butler.  525. 
Butteries,  625. 
Bye-Fellowship,  688. 
Cad,  100. 

Caius,  orGonville  College,  617» 
Calendar,  487,  611,  619. 
Cam,  97,  887. 
Candidate,  106, 118. 

Bachelor,  487,  499. 

Master,  121. 
Honors,  499. 

-    PoUmen,  499. 
Canon  Law,  112. 
Cantab,  100,  438.      « 
Cap  and  Gown,  96, 417,  BOlL 
Caput,  102,  488. 
Cards,  632. 
Carving,  444,  681. 
Caution  Money,  619,  642, 617. 
Celibacy,  406,  686. 
Censor,  488,  6a». 
Certificate  for  Admissloii,  608. 

Candidates  for  Bachelor,  482. 
Chambers,  888.  428,  438,  447. 
Chancellor,  98, 101. 488. 

Conmiissary,  484. 

Vice,  48.  484. 
Chapel,  484,440,446. 
Chapels,  440.  629. 

Morning,  530,  441. 

Evening,  442,  446,  68flL 
Charon.Nfr. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  877. 
Chest,  106,  489. 
Choice,  Students,  381,  BltL 

University,  642, 410. 

College,  548, 

Rooms.  544. 

Studies,  544,  648. 

Career— Reading  man,  441 
Row-ing  man,  100,  530. 
Chorister  Boys,  446. 
Christ  CoUege,  887,  517. 
Church  Benefices,  486,  616. 
Civil  Law,  112, 122. 
Cloisters,  437. 
Oubs,  601,  629,  588 
Clare  College,  517. 
Classics,  897,  454,  647. 
Classical  Tnpos,  608,  626. 
Class,   Distribution  of  Candi- 
dates, 609,  6^.  629. 

Place,  Relative  to  Marks,  609, 

Bristed's  Experience.  625,  630. 
Coach— Coachmg  100,  617. 

Strictures,  &i8,  656,  665. 


College   and    Non-CoUegiate 

Students,  SOO. 
Colleges.   Karnes,    Resources, 

Government,  487.         617-19. 

Cost^Tuition,  Living,  520. 
Comitia,  Posteiiora,  116. 

Majors,  116,  121,  392. 
Commencement,  Ancient,  106. 

Modem.  497.  633.  120. 

Expense,  Buffoonery,  109,497. 
Commensar.  122. 
Commissary,  98,  484. 
Commons,  525,  528. 

Keeping,  100. 
Commoner,  Fellow,  887. 

Gentleman,  439. 
Comorancy,  380,  893. 
Companionship,  429,  600l 
Composition,  100,  G28. 

Original,  100,  447. 
Competitive,  473,  609. 

Examination,  609,  666,  607. 

Everett's  Observ.,  648,  647. 

Results,  619,  62.^,  648,  661 
Congregation,  96,  483. 
Constitution,  101, 483. 
Constitutionals,  438. 
Constitutionalizing,  641. 
Cook,  College,  442.  527. 
Corpus  Chrlstl  College,  ftt7» 
Cost  of  Living,  520,  S». 

Non-CoUegfate,  488,  68t 
Costume,  Academic,  421 

Doctors,  489. 

Masters,  489. 

Bachelors,  480. 
Nobleman,  489. 
Fellow  Commoner,  4Ml 
Pensioner,  490. 

Officers,  490. 
CouncU,  488. 
Court,  or  Quad,  487, 6801 

Old  Trinity,  445. 
Crun,  100,  R)7,  665. 
Croke,  Richard,  8701 
Cricket,  474,  536. 
Cursor.  109. 
Cursorie,  110, 118. 

Extraordinarie,  llOl 
Daily  RouUne.  532,  687. 
Dais,  443.  532,  587. 
Dean,  440. 

Debating  aubs,  445, 687. 
Debts,  m. 

Declamation,  686,  640. 
Degrees.    Kinds,  111,  49i 

Examinations,  605,  609. 

Exercises,  113,  611. 

Initiation,  123,  493,  497. 

Symbols  Explained,  121 
Cap.  124;  6ible,  124.     [121 
Ring,  124;  Chair,  124;  Kiss, 
Demonstrators,  485. 
Determiners,  118,  392. 
Determinations,  118, 611. 
Dialectics,  110. 
Dinner.  629,  627. 

Trinity  CoUege  Hall,  441, 44S. 
Discipline,  889.  584. 
Disputation,  106,  111,  118, 6U. 
Divinity,  111,  410,  610. 
Divinity  Act,  116,  122. 
DoctorSj  111,489,404. 
Domestic  Economy,  62Qi, 
Domestic  Life,  448,  621. 
Dons,  440.  532. 
Double  First,  622. 
Downing  College.  617. 
Dramatic  ExercUes,  98L 
Dress,  424,  489,  SaS. 
Duns,  and  Debts,  581. 
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Paoe,6Sl. 

Fftlmer,  Ferule.  105,  US. 

Application,  122. 
Paperwork,  686.048. 
Pembroke  College,  518. 
Pensioner,  489,  448. 

Lessex^-Oreater,  887. 
Pewter,  540. 

PhyBical  Btamiaa,  488, 474i  M. 
Pileum,  106. 
PUeati,  194. 
Pin-marker,  440. 
Plate-Tankard,  64QL 
Plucked,  100,  60r  J4S. 
Pocket  Honer,  080. 
PoetiT,  4S7-80. 
PoU-Ezamination,  8IL 
Pollmen,  499,  658. 
Poor  Scholara,  481. 

Pecunianr  Help,  106^  8811 

Scholarships,  fiKL 
Poraon  Prize,  518. 
Porters,  687. 
Posers,  117. 
Position,  188. 
Post,  Posted,  680L 
Praelector,  118. 
Praevaricator,  106, 118, 181. 
Printed  QuestJons,  615, 648. 

Oral,  609. 
President,  117,  467. 
Previous  £zamination,  604. 

Additional  Subjects— Degree, 
Priorums,  118.  605. 

Private  Tutor,  617.  688. 64flL 
Prises,  University,  5UL 

CoUege,  516-19. 
Provost,  518. 
Proctor.  108,  484. 
Proctorlzinfir,  447. 
Professors,  485, 501 

Salaries,  486. 

Lectures.  686. 
Principia,  Newton*s, 
Privileges,  457. 
Public  Orator,  484. 
Public  Schools,  106,  8»«,  w... 
Punishments,  889,  804,  584*  887. 
Pupilarii,  Statu,  484. 

(^e  of  1750, 48C. 
Quad,  Quadrangle,  487. 688. 
Quadragesima,  107, 115. 

Standing  in,  107^888. 
Quadrivlum,  108, 886. 
Quadrienium,  801. 
Quarrels,  411-88. 
Questio,  111,  618. 

Examples  in  1778,  8181 
Questionist,  107,  891. 441. 

Father  of  the  College,  811. 

Moderators  and  Fathers,  818. 

Proctor's  Canvass,  618. 

List  Wranglers,  618. 
Questions,  ranted,  686. 

Examination  1773,  618L 
Queen's  College,  51& 

Oxford,  518. 
Bacing-Boat,  581^6811 

Training  for,  581.    • 
Ramus  Loigic,  898. 
Rank,  487. 

Reading,  100,448,6881 
Reading  Man,  100, 887. 
Rector,  108,  870. 
Regent.  101, 109. 

Son  Regent,  lOOl 
Rent,  517-19,  580. 
Residence,  389,  499,  lOa 

B!xeat,600. 

Suspension,  6001 


Besponsfons,  107,  61L 

litUe  Go,  681. 
Respondent,  107,  611. 

Opponent,  Kll. 

Record  in  Marks.  6UL 
Responsal  Seat,  118. 
Rhetoric,  887. 
Riflemen.  689. 

Ring,  in  Degree  Ceremony,  ISL 
Rod,  Symbol,  188. 

Power,  889,  860. 
Rowing,  Exercise,  681,  686. 
Row-ing,  Dissipation,  100. 
Royston  Horse,  96w 
8aJaries,465. 
8anskrit,486. 
Schools,  University,  106,897, 

Arts,  Grammar,  108, 888, 

Logic,  Rhetoric,  188, 188. 
8<diolars,  487. 

Bachelor,  440. 
Bcholanihipe,  880. 

Universi^.  511,  8BL  ^ 

College,  617. 
fioout,  100. 

Scribbling  Paper,  887. 
Screen  in  Hall.  441. 
Scrutators,  108. 
Second  Year  Men,  441, 
Seedy,  100. 
Semitic  Tripos,  510. 
Senate,  488. 
Senate  House,  688,  648. 
Senior,  Sophister,  441. 

CUssic,  644. 

Wrangler,  100,  60a 

Fellows,  440. 
Sermons,  486,  588. 
Servants,  Charc^es,  680. 

Example  of  College,  I 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  896. 

Trivium.  103,  896. 

Quadrivlum,  108. 
8exVhi,484. 
Shady,  100. 
IBherry  Cobblers,  99k 
Shipwreck,  100. 
SUver  Spoon,  680. 
Sisar,  401,489. 
Sixings,  100,  448,  686. 
Sidney,  Sussex  College,  888, 618L 
Slansdng,04U. 
SmaUs/rai. 
Smith  Prize,  606. 
Smoking,  890,  588,  MO. 
8nob,l(W. 

Solidtor,  484.  FllS,  619L 

Sons,  Men  just  Qoing  Out,  107, 
Sophister,  440. 

Senior,  441, 6a& 

Junior,  441. 
Sophs,  100. 
Spoon,  634. 

Sporting  Door,  487, 417. 
Spirting,  100. 

St.  Catherine  College,  518L 
St.  John's  College,  897. 51& 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  488. 
St.  Mai7*s  Church,  116, 685. 
Si.  Peter's  College,  519. 
Standing  in  Quadragesima,  107. 
Standing  and  Residence,  116i 
Statu  PupUlari,  484,  448. 
Studies  and  Exercises,  888. 
Student  Life,  480,  437,  448. 

Non-Collegiate.  681. 
Studium  Generals,  108, 101 
Sturbiydge  Fair,  870. 
Subject,  Getting  up,  lOOl 
Sunday,  180,  5^,  5& 
Suppers,  114. 


Supplicat,  107,  898L 

Degree,  491,  493. 
Surplice,  448,  508,  6811 
Syndic,  484. 
Taxors,  108. 
Tea  Parties,  447,  6861 
Team,  100. 
Tennyson,  486. 
Terms,  m,  499,  6801 

Residence,  499. 
Necessary  for  Degree,  60QL 
Terrae  Fillus,  S07.  [686. 

Thucydides,  Specimen  Paper, 
Tobacco,  890. 
Town  and  Gown,  96,  887. 
Translation  Literal,  647. 

Idiomatic  English,  517. 
Tripod,  607. 
Tripos,  100,  118,  507. 
Tripos— and  Two  Brothers,  118b 
Tripos  List,  118,  609,  644. 
Tripos  Piaper,  607. 
Tripos  Examinations,  608L 

Mathematical,  615. 

Classical,  608. 

Moral  Science,  606. 

Natural  Science,  509. 

Law  and  History,  609. 

Theology,  510. 

Indian  Languages,  610. 

Strictures,  616,  648,  661 

Publicity  to  Results,  616,  819L 
Trinity  College,  619,  407 

Hall,  443. 
Trinity  Court,  445. 
Trinity  Hall,  519. 
Trivium,  108,  896. 
Tuition,  488,  580,  617. 
Tutors,  488,  017,  638. 

OoUege,  888,  645,  64flL 
Assistants,  645. 

Private,  48S,  638,  648. 

Milton's  Time,  888,  887. 
Johnson.  616. 
Gibbon,  617,  587. 
Bristed,  4a^,  688. 
Everett,  645. 
Undergraduates-Number,  8iL 

Classification,  441. 

Freshmen,  441. 

Second  Year,  441. 

Third  Year.  441. 
Questionist,  441,  611. 

Rank  and  Dress,  487,  SOk 

Resident,  500. 

Non-Collegiate,  501. 
Union  Society,  445,  637. 
Vacations,  541,  686. 

Long,  6:0. 

Reading  in  College,  618,  688. 

Reading  Parties,  541. 
Yarier,  or  Praevaricator,  888. 
Vesperioe.  106. 188.  8H8. 
Verses  of  Tripos,  117, 607,  . 
Versification,  641. 
Vice  Chancellor,  484. 
Viva  Voce,  509,  616. 
Walks,  Daily,  441,  541. 

Constitutional,  441,  54t 

VacaUons,  541. 
Whist,  44v8,  538. 
Wine  Parues,  448. 
Wordsworth.  College  Life,  481 

King*s  College  Chapel,  484. 
Wrangler,  100,  608,  644. 

Senfor,  100,  608,  588. 

Optimes,  lOO,  506. 
Senior,  113,  606. 
Junior,  114,  606. 

Smith  Prize,  606. 

Chalieaging  Bracket,  608L 
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Cambridge,  Harvmrd  College,  804, 963, 906. 

New  Encland,  Hopkins  Tra»tee»,  a04, 966. 
Campbell, ThomaB,  Londoii  Unlvenity,  651. 

RectoRhip  of  Glaesow  UalTenity,  969. 
Candidate,  106, 118,  iS,  489. 
Canon  Law,  119, 199, 610. 
Cap  and  Gown,  Cambridge,  488, 447,  608. 
Capee,  Collese  Syetem  at  Athens,  WA. 
Capron,  Wlmam  B.,  Hartford  Or.  School,  908. 
Capron,  Samael  K.,  909, 9M. 
Cariyle,  Thomaa,  960.  [dria,  SIS. 

Came,  R  L..  Waahlngton*a  Beqnett  to  Alexan- 
Carter,  William,  Hariford  Grammar  School, 
Carvinff,  College,  444. 681.  [901. 910,  916. 

Catecbiijim,  960 ;  in  Grammar  Schools,  808. 

New  Hampshire  Town  School,  8ji). 

German  Schoolc,  684,  716. 
Catholic  Church  and  Schools,  950,  003. 

Nefrlocted  Children,  018-19. 

Irltih  National  Schools,  910. 

Convent  Primary  School.  919. 
Caution  Money,  Origin  and  Object,  619, 64ft,  617. 
Censor,  of  Non-Collegiate  Stadeuts,  lUA,  6ii, 
Centralization,  060. 
Census,  National,  960. 

Ceremonies  in  Confbrring  Degrees,  198, 408, 407. 
Challenglnfi'  the  Bracket.  615,  690. 
Chalk  and  Blackboard— Ag.isslz,  886. 
Chambers,  Students  at  Cambrldii^,  101, 483. 
Chancellor.  Cambridge.  101, 488. 
Channlng,  G.  G.,  Newport  Schools,  969. 
Channlng,  William  Ellery,  Self-Cnitare,  896. 

Filial  Dutv—Inflnence—Poetry^  8i0. 
Charles  V.,  Acqnlsltlon  of  a  New  Language.  4S6. 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Early  Free  School,  184. 
Chaucer  Cited,  111,  857.  [286. 

Cheevcr,  Ezeklel,  Earlv  Latin  Master,  184. 138, 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  Greek  Pronanclation,  877. 
Chemlftry,  Professor,  486, 555, 657,  658. 

Laboratonr,  848, 411, 960, 963. 
Chess.  Franklin's  Morals  of  the  Game,  815. 
Chedterfleld.  Lord.  960. 
Children  and  Childhood,  060. 068. 
-Children  Dependent  and  Delinquent,  918. 

Attendance  at  School,  171. 174, 001. 

Duties  to  Parents,  890.    Employment,  009. 
Chorister- Boys.  446.  [648. 

Choice  of  a  Ccllege,  Studies,  Career,  881, 6», 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  887. 

Fellowships.  Scholarships.  Exhibitions,  617. 

Studies  in  Milton's  time,  887. 
Cbrii>tlan  Brothers,  960. 
Christian  Education  and  Schools— Arnold,  761. 
Church  of  England  Schools.  060. 
Church  Benefices,  in  Gift  or  UnlTonity,  486. 
Cicero,  cited.  669l  [516. 

Gibbon's  Study,  601. 
Cincinnati,  968;  Miss  Beecher's  Labors,  891. 
Cincinnati  Society.  Washington  College,  817. 
Cities,  Educational  System  for,  981, 960,  063. 
Citizenship  and  Education,  90, 91. 
Civil  Law,  119, 199. 

Civil  Service,  Educational  Test,  460, 461,  471. 
CivUiaatlon,  060, 968. 
Clapham  Academy,  Hood*s  Ode  to,  880. 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  517. 
Class  List,  nr  Classmen,  609, 696, 630. 
Civil  Engineering,  844. 
Clarke.  Sheldon,  If emoir,  887. 

Letter  to  Senior  Class  of  Tale  College,  801. 
Clarke  Professorship— Clarke  Scholarship,  809. 
Classics  and  Classical  Instruction,  807,^454,  6^17. 

A  mold,  765 :  Dufr,sn .  [051 ,  003. 

Macaulay,  468:  Todhonter,  669;  References, 

Tripos  Kxamlnation.  606,  696. 
Clergy  and  Schools,  961, 903. 
ClolHter— Collrco  Associations.  07.       [607.  608. 
Clinton,  DeWItt,  in  Union  College— Seward, 
Clough.  A.  n.,  Lonj;  Vacation  Partv,  541. 
CleveUmd,  N.,  Memoir  of  Moody,  Ian. 


Coach  and  Coaching— Cambridge,  100, 617,  64a 

Origin  and  Development,  611^ 

Strictures,  648,  656, 666 
Coeducation  of  Sexes,  061. 

New  Bn^^d  Academies,  790. 

Giris  Excluded  fhyin  Grammar  Schools,  308. 
Code,  EngUsh  School,  1877— Needle-work,  9XL 

German  States,  686. 
Colbatch,  John,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  418, 490. 
Coibnro,  Warren,  Mental  Arithmetic  91SL  985. 
Colct,  Dean,  Cnltnre  of  a  Christian  Man,  783. 
Coleman,  Lyman,  900. 
Coleman,  George,  The  HodSad,  860. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  961. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  Memoir  of  Benflej,  407. 
College Xife.  American,  Seward,  009. 
Colleges  and  College  System— Cambridge,  600. 

Authorities  and  Students,  617. 

Duties  and  Studies,  699. 

Daily  Academic  Life— Sketch  In  Yerae,  630. 

Bristed— A  Reading  ManV  Day,  441.        [448L 

Everett— Day  with  a  Pensioner  of  Trinity, 

Simday  Life— Manners— Dimrlpllne,  5S6w 

Tutors— Regular  and  Pri>-ate,  SOS.  G35. 

Endowments  and  Resourccft,  517-^90. 

Sports— Boating,  Cricket,  Races,  Walks,  636. 
Col  eges  in  Oxfora,  068. 
Col  cgea  in  United  States,  063, 051. 
Col  Ins,  A.  M.,  Hartford  High  School,  »45,  M7. 
Col  Ins,  Anthony,  and  Dr.  Bentley.  418. 
CoUinson,  Peter,  Memoir.  S7± 
Colonial  Legislation— Schools,  Virginia,  is. 

Massachusetts,  ix.  063. 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  164. 

New  Hampshire,  353. 
Colony  School,  Conn.,  178 ;  in  New  Haven,  988. 
Comenlus,  Amos,  Memoir  and  Pedagogics,  7U5w 

Orbis  Pictus- English  Edition,  8r>0. 
Comltla-Posterfora,  Majora,  116, 191. 
Commorant,  Commorancy,  880, 803. 
Commencement,  Ancient,  108, 113. 194, 061, 09& 

Dissipation  and  Expense,  ICiO,  407, 633. 
Commissary,  University,  98,  -M. 
Commoner,  Fellow,  887, 430. 
Common  Education,  Social  Strength,  042. 
Common  Schools,  American.  983. 

Demand  Jndici<  ^ns  Le^^t^lation.  049 .        \9t%. 

Good  and  Cheap,  with  State  Interpoeit^on, 
Common  Schools,  German,  686. 
Common  Things,  Knowledge  of.  968. 
Companionship,  b'chool  and  College,  763. 

Non-Collegiate  Life.  490, 600, 658. 
Competition,  Principle  of,  967.  483,  600.  961. 
Competitive  Examinations— Camb*ge,  GOO,  617. 

Strictures,  648,  trro. 
Composition,  Practice  in,  78. 967, 686. 951. 

Cambridge  Use  of  Term,  100. 447, 641. 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  Reference,  686. 

Connecticut  Law  of  1650, 171, 174. 

English  Law  of  1876. 901. 

Luther^s  Doctrine,  90. 
Congress  of  the  United  State*— Land  F0llC7,989. 

National  University,  816. 
Conduct- Advice  by  Americans,  049.961.963. 

Washington.  801 ;  Franklin,  800;  Ratkdge, 
661;  Wirt,  f'67. 
Conferences  of  Teacbciv,  680. 
Conflict  of  Studies,  Tbdhunter,  687. 
Connecticnt,  Early  Ci\il  and  School  Poll<7, 164. 

Tovm  and  County  Grammar  Schools.  IIS. 

Claims  to  Western  Territory  Ceded,  990 
Western  Reser\'e— State  School  Fund,  099L 
Conscience,  Bdn  cation  of  the,  966. 
Conservatism.  61. 

Constltutional-Colleire  Walk.  438. 441.  541. 
Construction,  Instinct  and  Habit.  83, 6S0. 
Convent  Primary  ^chools  in  Ireland,  OU. 
Conventions,  School.  983. 
Conver^ationnl  Method.  9rS. 
Cook,  Sir  Anthony,  Education  of  Daughters,  461 
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OoOpention  of  Parents  and  Toachera,  2j3. 

Copley,  the  Palutur,  705. 

Corlttt,  Grammar  Master,  Gambridge,  liasa.,  187. 

Oomellae  Nepot*,  678. 

Corporal  Pauidhment,  685,  ttSl. 

Arnold,  771).  8t.  Cyran,  6. 

Emereon,  9ftl.  Bngliah  Antborl  Hee,  850. 

Ro^enkranz.  S9.        French  Flagellator,  1£6. 
Corpus  Christi  Colle^,  Cambridge,  117. 

Fonndatlon,  ReiK>arcefi,  Stadentu,  117. 
Cossic  Art,  or  Algebra.  Reoorde,  867. 
Coet  of  Living  at  Cambridge,  48tt,  680. 

Oxford -Conegee,  rS8,  m. 
Costame,  Academic,  Cambridge.  800, 480. 

Doctors— Dignity,  Law,  Ma»ic  480. 

Bachelors— Fellow  Commoner,  480. 

Non-OoUegiate  Members,  400.  [400. 

Cope,  Gapes,  Caaeock,  Qowns,  Hats,  Hoods, 

Oxford,  Reference,  063. 
Cotton  Library,  Ballam  (BentleT),Libra'n,417. 
Cotes,  Roger,  Trinity  College,  411. 
Country  Life,  Educational  Advantages,  S57, 051. 
County  Grammar  School  In  Connecticut,  175. 
Course  of  Study— Cambridge,  1400, 105. 

Rugby  in  1896,  756;  18707m 

Etcmln  1660,  751. 

Shrewsbury  In  1876,  740. 
Cram— Bad  and  Good— Jevons,  665. 

Study  of  a  Subject  for  a  Special  Purpose,  670. 

Bristed,  638.  6&;  Everett,  645;  Seeley,  648. 

Tait,  ft56;  Whewell,  666;  Todhunter,  061. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  860. 

Plea  for  Husbandmen's  and  Poor  Men*s  Chil- 
Cricket  and  Ball,  441,  474, 686.  [dren,  860. 

Crime  and  Ignorance,  061. 
Crocker,  B.,  Teacher  in  1717, 180. 
Croke,  Richard,  Memoir,  873.  [873. 

Inaugural  Discourse  on  Study  of  Greek,  1510, 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  Sidnev  Sussex  College,  80S. 

Durham  University.  545. 
Crosby,  David,  Nashua  Institute,  866. 
Cube  in  Froebers  Appliances,  48.  [158. 

Culllck,  John,  Trustee  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  146, 
Culture  In  a  Republic,  068. 
Cursor  and  Cursorie,  Lecturing,  100, 110. 
Curiosity,  or  Craving  for  Knowledge,  59, 061. 

Earliest  Promptings  should  be  Heeded,  570. 
Cushing.  Caleb,  166. 
Cutler,  Manaasah,  858. 

Daboirs  and  other  Arithmetic,  60, 868. 
Daggett.  David,  Teacher,  SOO. 

Donation  to  Yale  College,  808. 
Daily  Routine— Cambridge,  6S0. 

Milton's  Time,  888. 

Bristed— Fellow  Commoner,  441. 

Everett— Pensioner  of  Trinity,  448. 

Non-Reading  Man— Lentulus,  580. 
Dally  Routine,  Details— Rising,  441,  680.   [531. 

Exercise— Morning  and  Afternoon,  441, 590, 

Chapels,  440, 449,  446.  590. 

Lectures,  118,  690,  636, 645 

Reading,  100,807,641. 

Meals,  441,443,  685,  589. 

Sports,  531,  686,  541. 

Sunday  Life.  190, 5S6. 

Reference,  051,  068. 
Dally  Routine.  German  Schools,  685. 
Dais— Trinitv  Hflll,  443.  539. 
Dame  Schools.  858,  807,  051. 
Dana.  James,  061. 
Dark  Day,  The,  of  1780,  at  School,  147. 

Dr.  Dwlght's  Record— Davenport,  147. 
Dartmouth  Colleg(%  064. 
Daughters  of  the  Cross,  051. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  Donation  to  Tale  College,  808. 
Day.  Thoma<«.  Tale  Scholarships,  OliS. 
Dav-SchoolB  and  Boarding,  ftil. 
Davenport,  Abraham,  Idea  of  Duty,  147. 
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Davenport,  John,  Memoir,  380. 

Action  as  Trustee  of  Hopkins*  Bequest,  801. 
Davies,  Charles,  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Wuiard,  878. 
Dead  Languages,  and  the  Living,  960,  469, 051. 
Dean,  Cambridge,  440. 

Deaf-Mnte  Children— Inrtitntlons  for,  685, 016. 
Debating  Clubs,  446,  690,  oul,  087,  068. 
Debts— Students,  688. 

Dedamatiou— English,  Latin,  113, 879, 445, 647. 
Declaration  of  American  independence,  476. 
Defects  in  Mind  or  Body— Uablt^  75,  Oi 
Deficiencies  in  Universities,  880,  461,  6.'^2,  668. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  University  for  London,  660, 051. 
Degrees,  Academic,  107,  401,665,0.)!,  063. 

Studies  and  Instmctions,  400.  603,  0(M. 

Examinations— Cambridge,  401, 606, 600. 
London  System,  666. 

Fees  and  Coet— Entertainments,  400,  655. 

Ceremonies  of  Conferring.  118-194,  409,  407, 

Symbols  Explained,  194,  480.  [688. 

DeHauranne— St.  Cyrau,  and  Port  Royal,  4. 
Delaware,  051. 

Denominational  Schools,  686, 010, 064, 061. 
Demetz  and  Mettray,  051. 
Democracy,  American  ,475. 
DeMorgan— Newton,  Halley,  403, 406. 
Depenctentand  Delinquent  Children,  018. 
Deposition,  Pennalism,  700. 
DcQuincey,  051 

Determination.  Scholastic,  107. 
Determiners,  116,  309. 

D'Ewes.  College  Reminiscences,  116,  827,  807. 
D'Venols,  Removal  of  Geneva  Academy,  800. 
Dialectics.  40,110. 
Dialogic  Method,  110. 
Diary  of  a  Cambridge  Fellow,  494. 
Didactics,  ix. 

Diesterweg,  and  Froebel.  94,  86. 686. 
Dinner,  Cambridge,  443,  596.  590. 

With  a  Trinity  Commonei^Peneloner,  441-4. 
DInter,  94,  685. 
Discipline — Government,  735, 051, 064. 

American  Schools.  Academies,  800. 
Grammar  Schools,  147, 906,  800. 
District  and  Village  Schools,  360, 866. 

English  Universities,  880,  394,  684. 

French  College  in  1700, 166. 

German,  686. 

Philadelphia  Schools,  160. 
Disputations,  107. 374,  801. 
Disputations— College,  113,  874, 611. 
Discipline,  MenUl,  %,  661,  650. 
Discomfort,  Insnfflcient  nlea  for  change,  468. 
District  or  Ungraded  Schools.  957, 

Experience  In  Teaching,  960. 
Divinity  Studies  and  Degree,  111,  404,  610. 

The  Act  In  1690,  116. 

Professorships,  Cambridge,  485. 

Preachers  and  Lecturers,  485. 
Doane,  Bishop,  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Wlllard,  878. 
Doccndn  DIscimuB — Beecher,  70. 
Doing.  Endless,  and  Educating,  4^^  957,668. 
Doing  Generals,  064. 
Dollinger,  Universities,  710. 
Domestic  Economy— Cambridge,  695. 

Manual  for  Schools,  68,  84. 
Domestic  Education,  061,  064. 
Domestic  Life— EnErlish.  051. 
Dominic  and  Dominicans,  O.'il. 
Don  Crozal— Royal  Military  School,  155. 
Dnns— Masters  and  Fellows  at  Cnmhridfire,  440. 
Donaldson,  James.  Eduratlon  in  Germany,  18. 
Donaldson,  J.  W..  General  Culture,  461,  061.   ' 
Dorchester,  Free  School,  064. 
Double  First,  «*». 

Double  TranslNtion— In  Foreign  Lang.,  600,061. 
Dove,  David  James,  157. 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  517. 
Dramatic  Performances  at  E^diibitlons,  06, 
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Drawing,  Valne  in  Bdncfttion,  796. 

Q«rmuu  Schuoli*,  680. 
Technical,  699,  7U1. 
Dresden,  School  System,  951. 
Drink,  Strong,  Forbidden  to  Students,  4S4. 
Dresd,  Academic,  424,  44a,  488. 
Drydeu,  John,  Exercise  versus  Medicine,  819. 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire  Public  Schools,  963. 
Dublin  Uuiversity  and  Trinity  College,  961, 964. 

Schools  and  Museum,  9B1. 
Duels,  German  Students,  953. 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Female  College,  99. 
Duff,  Grant,  Limit  in  ClassicafStudiefi.  881. 
Dummcr,  Jeremy, Donation  to  Yale  Co]lese,898. 
Duminer  Schoolor  Academy— Moody,  735. 
Dunce's  Holiday,  410. 

Dunn,  I16nrv,  Manual  of  Method— Am.  Ed.,  9B2. 
Durham  Coflep;e  of  Medicine,  547. 
Durham  University— History,  545. 

Organisation  and  Condition,  646. 

■CoUeces  Affiliated— Medicine— Science,  647. 
Duroy, Trench  Sec,  Special  Schools,  969. 
Dust  and  Ashes,  Benefaction.  964. 
Dutton,  Mary,  Teacher,  80.  88. 
Duty,  ill  Darkness  and  Light,  147. 

Idea  and  Recognition,  8bM. 

Wordsworth's  Ode,  Si8. 
Dwli;ht,  Henry,  Letters  from  Germany,  998* 
Dwi^ht,  Timothy,  cited,  147,  962, 964. 

Early  School  books,  American.  157,  868, 799 

Endi>>h,  104,  897,  856;  German,  86U. 
Karly  Impressions,  51,  909. 
Easter  Term,  Cambridge,  696. 

Examinations,  K96 
Baton,  Nathaniel,  288. 

Samuel,  S83. 

Theophilus,  New  HaTen  Colanr,  975. 
Interest  in  Schools  and  Teacners,  178, 978. 
Eating  and  Hard  Stndr,  EngUsb,  438, 448,448. 
Rdlnhnrn^h  Review.  449,  451. 
Edinburgh  University,  962, 964. 
Educated  Class,  964. 
Education— Defined,  962,  964. 

Kinds— Reference,  952, 904. 

Science,  art,  Ac,  964. 
Education— Individual  Views,  962, 964. 

Arnold,  761  Muller,  Tiii. 

Bacon,  880,  666.  Mulcaster,  748. 

Beiicke,  60.  Payne,  viH,  89. 

Calderwood,  riii.  Quick,  viii. 

Colct,  782.  Hochow,xi. 

Defoe,  viii.  Rosenkranz,  96. 

Diestcrweg,  86.  St.  Cyran.  9. 

Donaldson.  18,  viit.       Seeley,  648. 

Emerson,  881.  Smith,  Adam.  zii. 

Erasmus,  785.  Smith.  W„  xl. 

Flchte.  59.  Todhnnter,  667. 

Procbel,  84, 89.  Talt,  66. 

Gibbon,  677.  Tillemont,  15. 

Herbert,  47.  Vives,  x. 

HodfTson,  viii.  Whewell,  666. 

Loyola,  x.  Wordsworth,  498. 

Macaulay,  461. 
Educative  Power  of  Instruction,  66, 969. 
Education  and  the  State,  18.  806, 901. 

American  Doctrine  and  Practice,  805. 

Congress  of  the  Confederation.  806. 

Constitutional  Convention,  806. 

Con?re88  of  the  United  States,  989, 946. 

Connecticut— Colonial  Action.  17. 

New  Hampshire— State  and  Town,  868. 

Ohio— Lsnd  Policy  and  Schools,  989. 

German  Peda^oory.and  Teachers.  17,  671. 
Barnard's  Publications.  Contents,  94,  671. 

English  Schools  and  Systems,  viii. 

Infant  Schools— Wiiderspin.  KKT. 

Elementarv  School  Act  of  1876,  901. 

Endowed  Public  or  Gr»mmar  Schools,  T39. 

Superior  Instmotlon^  Universities,  97, 809, 


Education  and  the  State,  18,  806, 901. 

Irish  National  Schools,  ttlO. 

French  Pedagogy  and  bchools,  1,  953. 
Edwards,  B.  B..  Ed.  in  U.  States,  188,964. 
Edwards,  J.,  Rules  of  Life,  964. 
Electoral  Roll,  Cambridge  University,  488. 
Kliot  School  in  Ruxbury— Jamaica  Plains,  181. 
Eliot,  8.,  Rugby  School  under  Arnoki,  76& 
Elyot,  the  Governour,  969. 
EUot,  John,  Memoir,  126. 
Electrical  Experiments  in  French  Schools,  164. 
Elementary  School  Act— England,  901,  959. 

Schools  in  United  States,  964. 
German  States,  6*9. 
Eldon,  Lord.  School  Days,  963. 
Ellenboroueh,  Lord,  University  Honors,  479. 
Emerson,  George  B.,  Reminiscences,  957. 
Emerson,  B.  D.,  School  Books,  868. 
Emerson,  Frederic,  868. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  964. 
Emmanuel  Colle^,  Cambr!di?e,  617. 
Employers  of  Children  of  School  Age,  909. 
Emulation  as  a  Motive,  284,  483, 647, 969. 
Encouragement  by  Praise  and  Rewards,  785. 
Endowments— Doubtftil  Policy,  4o().  962,964. 
Engineering,  Ci\il— in  Sheffield  School,  M4. 
English  Essay— Prize  at  Cambridge,  (MO. 
Englidh  Language  and  Literature,  466,  7-19. 
English  Elemenury  Schools,  viii,  901, 969. 

History  of  Pop.  Ed..  969. 

CTinrch  of  England,  939. 
English  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  729. 
English  Home  Life  and  Education,  viii.,  969. 
Engllf^h  Rural  Schools— Irving,  741. 
English  Universities.  97,  860,  488-660,  96& 
Entrance  Examination— College,  438, 609: 
EpIgTum- Girt  of  Books— Troop  of  Horee,  419. 
Episcopal  Seminaries,  969. 
Erasmus,  Greek  Language  in  England,  871. 

Mild  and  Encouraging  Discipline,  785. 

Estimate  of  Grammar  Masters,  105. 

Educational  Views,  717. 
Ernest,  the  Pious,  717. 

Erskine,  Lord,  Estimate  of  Washington,  807. 
Esquire  Bedel,  In  English  University,  484,  497. 
Essays  to  do  good,  Mather,  974. 
Ethics  and  Pedagogics > Herbert,  47,  79,  964. 
Eton  Bovs  at  Cambridge,  685. 
Eton  College  and  Henry  VI.,  749. 

Studies  and  Authors  in  1660,  751. 

Internal  Discipline,  761. 

Festivals— Games— Pupils,  759. 
Euclid  at  Cambridge,  029,  648. 
Evelyn  Family,  969. 
Evening  Chapels,  442.446. 
Evening  Reading  and  Studies,  449. 447. 
Everett,  Edward,  Degree  at  Cambridge,  684. 

Tribute  to  Washington,  807. 

Memoir  and  Views,  952,  964. 
Everett.  William- On  the  Cam,  448, 685,  6481 

Cambridge  System  of  Examiuatlons,  648. 

Appearance  at  the  Senate  House,  648. 

PuDlipltv  given  to  Results,  630, 644. 

Instruction  given  by  Tutors— College  and 
Private.  608,  685. 

Day  with  Pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  448. 

Sunday  Life  of  an  Undergraduate,  6&.    [586. 

Athletic  Sports— Ball— Boating— Races.  699, 
Examinations— Modem  Development,  600. 
Examination— Purposes,  667,  6fiB,  717. 

Conditions  and  Value  of  Education,  609,  668. 

Historical  Development— Jebb,  610. 
Examination— Cambridge  System,  499, 609. 

Admission  to  Colleges,  438, 609. 

Matriculation,  606. 

Llttle-Oo,  or  Previous.  604,  681. 

The  Poll,  or  Ordinary  Degree,  605. 

Special  —Thef)looy— Moral  Science,  506. 
Law  and  Historv— Natural  Science,  506. 

Tripos  Bxamlnatfons— Mathematics,  607, 609. 
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Bximlnation— Cambridge  Sjstem,  489, 009. 
ClacBiciU— Moral  and  Matnral  Scleoce,  403, 
608.  ^  [509. 

Iaw  >- Hietoiy  —  Theoloe^— Inalan  Lang., 

University  ScholarshSpa  and  Exhlbna,  611,631 
Prizes  and  Medals.  513, 640. 

College  Resources— J£xaminatlon«,  616, 619. 

Bristed's  Experience— Five  Yean>,  etc.,  635. 

Bverptt^s  Accoant  and  Estimate,  648. 

Strictures  by  Englli>b  Educators,  648-670. 
Seeley— Todhunter— Talt  -Jevons,  048. 
Examinations,  German,  685,  717. 
Examinations,  London,  655. 
Examinations,  Oxford.  964. 
Examiners— Qualifications  and  ConditioiiS,  661 . 
Example,  Power  of,  951 
Executive  of  University  Qovemment,  4S8 

College  Government,  487. 
Exhibitions— University,  611,  681. 

Oxford,  964. 
Exile,  or  Residence  fh)m  Home,  696. 
Exeat,  of  Tutor  and  Censor,  600. 
Exercise,  Students  at  Cambridge,  441, 841. 

Time— Morning  and  Afternimn,  631. 

Kinds— Walking.  Boating.'Cricket,  586, 641. 
Expenditures  for  Schooli*,  663. 
Expenses,  College— Cambridge,  630, 638. 

University,  496,  630,  635. 

Non-CollegUte,  619. 

Oxford,  964,  968. 
Experiment,  Functions  of,  663. 
Experimental  Philosophy,  603, 953. 
Expression,  Power  of;  to  be  Cultivated,  9T3. 
Expulsion,  585, 9&1. 

Extraordinary,  Applied  to  Lectures,  118. 
Eye,  Power  In  Discipline,  968. 

Faber,  P.  W.,  The  Cam,  97^ 

Fables  in  Children^  Education— Gibbon,  8T9. 

Fach  System  and  Schools^  953. 

Facts,  953. 

Factory  Children,  Labor  Certificate,  903. 

Population  and  Schools,  9MI, 
Faculties— Subjecta  and  Profeason,  486, 964. 

Arts,  4b5,  70T. 

Divinity,  931,  486. 

Law,  931,  4B6. 

Medicine,  983. 488. 

Phllosophv,  984. 

Science,  486. 
Fa^sdngln  Public  Schools,  799,  789, 963. 
Family  Practice  of  Foreign  Tongues,  689, 888. 
Family  Duties  to  be  Taught,  93. 
Family  Life  and  the  State,  963. 
Faraday,  M.,  963. 
Farewell,  Address— Washington,  807. 

Ode  on  Learing  School— WiUard,  880. 
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Intermediate  Grade  of  Schools,  981,  687. 
International  Criticlfm  and  Views. 

American  and  EngHsh,  487,448.  ^ 

American  and  French,  161. 

American  and  German,  480. 

German  and  Bngilnh,  7^. 

German  and  American,  87,  61. 
International  Exhibition.  1035. 

Awards.    Vienna— Medal  of  Merit,  1095b 

Paris— Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  1096. 
International  Series  i}i  Journal,  1. 

Contents  of  Numbers  1>13,  t-xv1,  900. 

Indexes  Volumes  1, 11,  HI,  M9-1006. 
Interest,  the  Banls  of  Memory,  44, 954. 

Motive  to  Study,  60. 
Interrogation— Why  ?  What  t  How  ?  81. 
Intuition— Satisfactory,  Pleasurable,  68. 
Invention  and  Construction,  41. 
Iowa,  Public  Schools,  964. 
Ipswich,  England,  Grammar  School,  7SL 

Wohey*s  Plan  of  Studies,  1528, 787. 
Ipswich.  Mass.,  Gmmmar  School,  186. 

Founders  and  Benefhctors,  18&. 

Act  of  Incorporation,  140. 

Teacheiv  from  1650  to  1850, 19r-141 

Compensation— Measare  of  Value,  149l 
Ireland,  Superior  Instruction,  Tlii.  fli66. 

National  Popular  Education,  vUl,  964. 

National  Schools,  910, 964. 
Irish  School-master— Hood,  888. 

Convent  Primary  School.  919.       [ten,  841. 
Irving,  Washington— Portraits  of  8cnooI>maa-' 
Isolation  as  Punishment,  80. 
luly.  Schools  and  Bducation,  954. 

Early  Universities,  710.  711. 
Itinerant  or  Begging  Seholan,  106 

Librarlse,  96C^ 

Jacotot,  964. 

Jamaica  Plains— EHot  School,  181.  [311. 

James  River  Company— Washington's  Stock, 

James  I,  College  Life  in  his  Reign,  190. 

Janes,  William,  Teacher  in  1660, 987. 

Jansenius  and  Jansenism,  1,  5. 

Janua  Llngnamm  of  Batens,  861^, 

Comenins*s  Imitatim,  860. 
Janua  Reserata.  869. 
Jebb,  John,  Memoir,  610. 

Plan  of  Annual  Examinations,  614.         1611. 

Account  of  Cambridge  Examinations,  1773, 
Jefferson,  Thomas.  Memoir  and  Work,  zi,  960. 

Advice  to  Young  Men,  xi. 

Democratic  Views.  4TO. 

University  of  Virginia,  zl. 


Jena  University- Student  Life,  Till,  964, 

Burschenschalt,  TOO. 
Jesuits  and  their  Schools,  iz,  64, 719, 964. 

Loyola's  Constitutions,  Ix,  64. 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  618. 
Jews,  966. 
Jevons,  W.  8.,  Cram,  Good  and  Bad,  665. 

Studv  to  a  Practical  Result,  666. 

Studies  must  be  Regulated,  670. 

Resulta  of  Ezamiuations,  668. 
Jobbery,  Bztingulshed  by  Kzamlnatlons,  616b 
Johns/r.  H.,  Harmer  Scholarship,  804. 
Jolly,  Prof.,  University  Chairs  of  Educarn.TiiL 
Johnson,  Dr.,  The  Idler  Cited,  494.  (509. 

Reading  twice.  Better  than  Commonplaaag^, 
Reference.  954,  966. 
Johnson,  S^King's  (Colombia)  CoIL,  Mem.,  zi. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  966. 
Journals  of  Education,  964. 

Retrospect  and  Prospect  of  Am.,  978. 
Judgment,  Exactness  of.  19.  [895. 

Junior  Optlmea- Second  Tripos  List,  114, 490y 

Brother,  117;  Fellow,  440;  Sophs.  499,  441. 
Junto,  Franklin's  Useftil  Knowledge  Soc*y.  800. 
Jurists,  in  Cambridge.  119, 116. 192. 600, 616. 
Jurisprudence,  Faculty  In  Berlin,  081. 

References.  954, 966. 

Study  and  Examinations,  Gottlngen. 

Examinations  in  London  University,  665. 
.Tustioe  in  School  Administrstion,  964,  965. 
Juvenile  Offenders  and  Criminals,  918, 916,964. 

Kansas.  954. 

Kant,  Education,  Perfecting  Human  Natare,SS. 

Keble  College,  Oxford,  Annual  Charrea,  698. 

Keep,  and  Keeping  Acts,  Balls  etc.,  100.440, 595. 

Kennedy,  Dr.,  Meaning  of  Libera  Schola,  780. 

Kent,  James,  Real  Wants  few,  6(.>9. 

Kirke,  White,  Monument  to,  686. 

Kentucky,  954,  967.  J81T. 

Professorship  In  Washington  Lee  College, 
Kinder-bewahranstelten,  36. 
Kindergarten,  Froebel's  System,  38. 

Payne*s  Outline  and  Development,  80. 
KIndermann,  School  Reforms  in  Bohemia,  967. 
King.  Ruftis,  Ptinll  of  Master  Moody,  790, 807. 
King  s  College,  Cambridge,  618,  685. 
King's  College  Chapel,  Wordsworth,  484. 
King's  College,  London,  668. 
Kingsbury,  John.  964. 
Kinner,  Dr.  Cyprian,  rao. 

Comenins'  School  Endeavors,  860. 

Elucidarium,  or  Commentary,  860. 
Kinnersley,  Ebenezer,  Teacher  In  Tlill.,  197. 
Kitchens.  In  College  Domestic  Economy,  696. 
Kneipe,  Beer  Drinking,  967. 
Knittlne,  Schedule  for,  In  Primary  Schools.  090. 
KnowlMge,  as  an  Object  in  School-work,  796. 

German  and  Englisn  View,  786. 

Organised,  or  Saence,  966. 
Knowledge,  Motives  for  Acquisition,  666. 

Bacon— Glory  of  God  and  Good  of  Men,  656. 

Talt— Intellectnal  Power,  666. 

Whewell-Intrinslc  Value,  666. 

Jevons — General  and  Special  Purpose,  667. 
Knox.  John,  Educational  Plans,  907. 
Komensky— Reformation  of  Schools,  880. 
Krippen,  Creches.  Kindeigarten,  86. 
Kmsl,  H.,  Life  and  Views,  064. 

Labor,  Manual,  067. 054. 

Labor  and  Culture— Chaanlng.  8S6. 

Labor,  Essential  to  Success.  668. 676L 

Labor  of  Children,  when  Unhiwlbl,  909. 

Laboratory,  First  Chemical  at  Cambridge,  411. 

Reference,  967. 
Laboulaye,  E.,  Washington  and  CBsar,  807 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  Education.  463. 
Lady  Marcapet*s  Preacher,  871.  488. 
Lagarde,  Paul  de.  State  and  Education,  18L 
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Lamb.  Charlefl,  School  RemlniscencdB,  064. 
Lancelot,  Port  Royal  Teacher,  6,  9. 
LaDcaster,  Joseph,  054,  967. 
Land  Qrantf  for  Schools  and  Edncatlon,  90&, 

Ordinance  of  ITdS,  and  1787,  8U5,  aU9. 

Mansfield —Experience  of  Ohio,  9-29. 

Stronff— Report  ot  Committee  in  18bM,  989. 

Table-Acres  Appropriatad,  f*^^^^ 

Washington,  to  NaUonal  Lniverslty,  WS. 
Langdon,%.,  Donation  to  Yale  College,  894. 
Langenthal  and  Froebel,  35. 
Languages,  Foreign,  Stady,  455,  888. 

L^ing  and  D«»a4,  S53,  450,  688. 

Semitic  and  Indian,  510. 

Latin,  454, 464,  69S,  719,  765,  9M. 
Valne  to  English  Stodents,  «9,  4G6. 

Greeks  339, 87^  465. 

English  in  Indian  Schools,  46S. 
Latin  Qraminar— Colet's,  78). 
Latin  Langtiasre  and  Literature,  454,  468,  719. 

Versification  in,  967. 
Latham,  H.,  Action  of  ^xamtnationa,  609,  615. 
Lathrop,  D.,  Le;;acv  to  Tale  Collese,  898. 
Laurie,  Inaugural  Address,  Ix,  967. 
Layng,  Henry,  The  Rod— A  Poem,  861. 
Law,  Faculty,  Schools,  Professors,  486, 494. 

Tripos  Examination,  609. 

Modem  Study,  Ml,  57B,  967. 

Lectures  at  Berlin,  9dl. 
Learning— Complete  and  Liberal,  457. 
Learning  and  Teaching,  79,  966. 
Lebanon  School,  Conn..  793. 

Master  Tisdale  and  his  Pupils,  794. 798. 
Lector  and  Sub-Lector  at  Christ  College,  896. 
Lectores— University,  xi,  636,  646,  967. 

Cureorie— Bxtraordinarie,  110. 

College— Number— Hours,  441,  699, 686. 

Intercollegiate,  or  Composition,  619. 
Lecture  System  of  German  Universities,  967. 
LeDles,  Uth  of  June,  Barnaby  Lectures,  118. 
Lee,  Robert,  Washington  College,  817. 
Les^al  Profession,  Preparation  Ibr,  661,  967. 

Rntledge,  661 :  Wirt,  66S. 
Legat,  John,  Early  Teacher,  860. 
Legislative  Branch  of  University  Gov't,  488. 
Leionltc  and  Newton,  403. 
Leicester  Academy— Studies— Methods,  798. 
LeMaltre,  Teacher  In  Port  Royal  School,  6. 
Leipsic  University— Proresaors—Stodenta,  477. 

School  System.  683.  719. 
Lent  Term,  Cambridge,  696,  686. 

Standing  In  Quadragesima,  107. 
LeRoy  Female  Seminary,  96. 
Lesson-Plans— References,  688. 
Letchworth,  W.  P.,  Dependent  Children,  913. 
Lewis,  Addln.  Legacy  to  Tale  College,  894. 
Lexington,  Liberty  Hall  Academv,  8. 

Washington  Academy  and  College,  816. 

Washington  Lee  College,  817. 
Libera  Scnola,  Shrewsburr— not  Free,  789. 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  816. 
Liberty  of  Development,  89. 
Liberty  of  Teaching  and  Learning,  691, 670. 

References,  683,  965,  967. 
Life,  Actual  Experience  of,  689. 

School  Preparation,  English  and  German,  7S8. 
Libraries— ThB  King's -Cambridge,  410, 48" 
Likes  and  Dli«likes  of  Pupils,  67. 

Influence  of  Teachers,  87. 
Limits  of  Education- Rosenkranz,  81. 

Objective— Subjective— Absolute,  83. 

Macanlay— Necessities  before  Luxuries,  457. 

Duff,  and  others,  831,  956. 
Linnaeus,  American  Botany,  879,  874. 
Literature  and  Science.  WsKhinfrton,  806.  817. 
Literature,  Schools  and  the  Teacher  in,  888. 
Literature  of  Education    German,  ^. 

Barnard's  Contributions  to  English,  681. 
Little  Children.  Special  Iniitltutlons,  86,  956. 

Special  Forces— Love  and  Example,  6, 66. 


Little«Go,  Cambridge  Previous  Exam., 604, 681. 
Liveliness  of  Manner,  and  Impressiont*,  58. 
Living  Teacher,  and  Printed  Book,  684, 655, 668. 
Locality,  Influence,  438,  428,  48S,  719. 
Local  Examinations— University,  495. 

Fees— Candidates- Class-List,  496. 

Organization.  9j6. 
Locke,  John,  cited.  693,  855,  967.  . 

Expulsion  fh>m  Oxford,  967. 
Lock  wood,  S.,  Leitacy  to  Yale  College,  898. 
Lodge,  The  Master's  liet>idence,  44U. 
Loflt,  Capel,  Reminiscences  of  S^shool,  vll. 
Lodgings,  Choice  ot  6US,  967.  [830. 

Logan,  senator.  Bill  for  National  Institution, 
Logic,  University  Instruction,  110,  898,  967. 
Lohc—FoTt  Royal  Manual,  11,  110. 

Ramus— Milton— Rutleilge,  896,  566.  [557. 
London  University— University  Collefire,  858, 
London.  The  University— Historical,  549. 

Orsanixatton— Senate— Examiners,  664i. 

Colleges  in  Afflllatlon— Fees,  555. 
London  School  Board,  966. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Public  Schools,  867. 
Long,  Rosier,  Music  Speech,  119. 
Long  Vacation,  641, 689. 
Lonn  and  Shorts,  447. 
Lord^s  Day,  Puritan  Observance,  134,  808. 
Lowe,  Robert,  955. 
Ludlow,  Roger,  Memoir,  169. 
Luther,  90,  &,  730,  956. 

tycur^^s,  956. 
yon,  Mary,  96,  966. 
Lydgate,  Conibsslona  of  a  School-boy,  867. 

M.  A.,  Maglster  Arttum,  106,  891,  494,  955. 

Cambridge  Requirements,  893,  491. 
Macaulay,Th(imas  Babington,  Memoir,  449. 

Academic  Education,  461. 

Athens,  as  a  Unlversl^  Town,  460. 

State  and  Education,  461. 

Civil  Service  Appointments.  461, 471. 

Public  Instruction  in  India.  463. 

Female  Education  in  16th  Century,  468. 

American  Democracy,  475. 
Macy,  W.  A.,  Legacy  to  Yale  College,  894. 
Maclnre,  William,  968. 
Madison,  James,  National  University,  805. 
Madias  System,  Dr.  Bell.  967. 
Magdalen  College,  Cambrldjore,  518 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  9(B7. 
Mauie  Educational  Institutions,  955,  967. 
Man  the  Subject  of  Education,  87,  47. 
Manciple,  or  Bursar,  638. 
Mann,  Horace,  688, 965, 967. 
Manners  and  Good  Breeding.  956, 967. 
Manners  and  Discipline— College,  584. 

Ordinance  of  Trinity  College,  684. 
Manning.  James,  967.  (999. 

Mansfield,  E.  D.,  U.  S.  Land  Policy  In  Ohio, 
Mansflelds— Teachers  In  New  Haven,  998. 

Jared— Teacher— Surveyor— Professor,  800. 
Marbeau.  Founder  of  Crdches,  88.  956. 
MarceLMethod  with  Language,  965. 
Maria  Theresa,  Educational  Reforms.  967. 
Manual  Labor  in  Mechanical  Arts  Colleges,  888. 

References,  955. 
Maps  In  Geoirraphy  and  History.  965. 
Marienthal,  Froeb^rs  Institute,  86.  |446. 

Markers,  in  Hall  and  Chapel,  Cambridge,  444, 
Marks,  in  Examinations,  440,  030. 
Martyn,  Henry.  Senior  Wrangler,  631. 
Marshall,  Chief  Juntice,  667. 

Character  of  Washlnirton,  806. 
Marsden.  College-life  at  Cambridge,  130. 
Maryland,  Rcferouce.  955,  967. 
Massachusetts.  Reference,  936,  967. 
Masson.  D..  Co11e>.:e-lifo  of  Milton,  886. 
Master  of  Arts.  lOB,  116,  HI. 

Recent— Lectures  by,  109. 

The  Great  Commencement,  110, 121. 
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Jftfter  and  Fellows— CoDege,  440. 

Trinity  CoUege  OootroTeny,  411-SO. 
Mastery  Syetem.  055. 
Mather,  Cotton,  Memoir,  z,  M7. 

Baeays  to  do  Good,  S67. 
Mathematics  as  a  Stady,  468,  609,  680,  T90. 
^  References,  6B8, 066, 007. 
Mathematics,  for  Examinatioii  PazjWBes,  660. 
Mathematical  Tripos,  600-664. 

Historical  Development,  615. 

Remarkable  Distinctions  In,  47S,  610. 
Matriculation— Cambridge,  401, 608, 544. 

London  University,  548, 097. 
Maturity  Examination,  Oerman,  688b 
Mayor,  John,  Cambridge  in  1407, 800. 
May,  8.  J.,  Memoir,  OBS. 
May  Term,  888, 400. 

Ksaminations— Bristed,  096, 690, 870. 

University  Life—Cambrlde^,  686. 
McCormick,  C.  H..  Donation,  817. 
McKean,  J./Teacher  and  Profoaaor,  141. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  844. 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  ffiS,  066, 067. 
Meals— ColWe,  Breakfhst,  441, 446, 680. 

Dinner,  448, 697, 580. 
Medals  and  Prizes— Cambridge,  618, 684. 

CoHege  Control,  617-610. 

General  Policy  as  a  Motive,  967, 067. 

Oxford,  067. 
Medical  Schools  In  London,  698. 
Medicine,  Eariy  Course  at  Cambridge.  118, 1089. 

Study— Examinations— Degrees.  404.  < 

Inducements  in  18T7— Cost  and  Value,  681. 

Programme  of  Lectures  in  Berlin,  099. 

Faculty  in  Durham  University  School,  647. 

Faculty  in  UniverBityOoH^e,  London,  657. 
MelkeUohn,  InaugnralT>isconrse,  ix,  067. 
Melancthon,  Phihp,  876,  718.  790. 
Membership,  University,  487,  608,696. 

College.  400:  Costume,  480. 

Electoral  Roll,  488. 
Memory  and  Memorizing^— Gibbon,  608. 

Beneke,  50 ;  Froebel,  44. 

References,  680.  780,  065. 
Mendicancy,  055, 068. 
Mental  Culture  in  Self-Education,  8M. 
Mental  Philosophy  and  the  Bible,  70. 
Merchant  Taylonr  School,  London,  741. 

Probation,  or  Examination  Scheme,  741. 

Views  of  an  Eminent  Master  in  1688,  748. 
Merit-Marks— Book-work  and  Condact,  740. 

Arnold's  Sixth  Form,  740. 
Mesmer,  and  Mesmerism,  158. 
Method,  DesCarte's  Discourse  on,  18. 
Methods  of  Instruction,  680,  790, 966.         [Ill . 

Natural.  888;  Analytical,  110;  Catecheucia, 

Dialectical,  110. 
Mettray,  Rctfbrm  School,  Reference,  065. 
Michigan  Educational  Institutions,  065, 066. 
Miami  University,  035. 
Mlddendorf  and  Froebel,  86. 
Middle  Class  Schools,  068. 
Michaelmas  Term,  400. 
Middleton,  Conyers,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  418. 

Lifeof  Cicero.  501. 
Mifirration  IVom  College  to  College,  688. 
Miller.  Edmund,  Antagonism  to  Bentley,  410. 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  80, 01. 
Milne,  R.  M.,  Trinity  College  Revisited,  485. 
Military  Academv,  Washington,  807. 

Schools  and  Eancation,706,065. 
Milton,  John,  School  and  Conege-life,  886. 

Realistic  Studies — Trac.  on  Educatton,  888. 
Mind,  Reference,  068,  068. 
3tlnd  and  Matter— Channing.  890, 066. 

New  Powers  formed  out  of  Activities,  51. 
Mining  Engineering— Metalluivy,  844. 
Mlnint^  Schools,  Reference,  606,  600, 70* 
Minls^try  of  Education— SUte,  10, 689, 
Minnesota,  065. 


MIrania.  Plan  of  a  College— Smith,  478. 
Missouri  Schools  and  EducaUon,  055. 068. 
Mixed  Schools— Different  ReUgions,  680,  OM. 

Both  Sexes,  065. 
Mississippi  Educational  Institutions,  066. 
Model  Hl^h  Schools  for  Girls— BeechesfSB. 
Modem  Languages  and  Literature,  456w 

Repository  of  all  Science,  467,464. 

Examination  Purposes,  660. 
Moderations— Examinations,  548, 611 
Moderators,  115,  484.  611, 648. 

Master  Regents,  115,  484. 
Molina  and  Augosthms,  1. 
Monasticism,  Oo,  066. 068. 
Money,  Franklin's  Hinto  respecting,  810. 

Allowance  to  Boys  at  School,  IGL 
Montem  at  Salt  BUI— Eton,  768. 
Montaigne,  Reference,  066. 
Moody,  Samuel,  Memoir,  786. 

King,  Parsons,  and  other  Pupils,  791. 
Moor,  Z.  S..  Teacher,  President,  858.  [410. 

Moore's  Library,  Gilt  of  King  to  Cambiidge* 

Occasion  for  Kpigram,  490. 
Monitorial  System,  70, 054, 068. 

English  Public  Schools,  760, 774, 965. 

German  Schools,  790. 
Mora]  Education.  065. 

Morality  and  Religion  in  Instruction,  66, 066. 
Monri  Science  Tnpos,  461. 
Moravians.  Grant  of  Lands  in  Ohio,  081. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  871,  735. 
Morrison,  T.,  School  Management,  066. 
Morse,  J.,  Geogiaphy— Abridgement,  700. 
Mortimer,  Mary,  Milwaukee  Female  College,  06. 
Moss,  Joseph,  Teacher,  998. 
Mother  Tongue,  in  British  India  Schools,  466^ 

English  Laneuage  as  the  ForeigpEi,  466. 

References,  680,  790, 066. 
Mother's  Influence,  66 ;  Agasslc,  889. 
Motives  to  Study  and  Wo^  680, 780, 966. 

Bacon,  656. 

Beecher— Interest  in  Practical  Result,  60. 

Emerson— Address  to  Toung  Ladies,  970. 

Jevons— Immediate  Practical  Resnlt,  606. 

Seeley— The  Great  Prizes  of  the  Future,  666^ 

Whewell— Full  Understanding  of  IL  666. 
Mnller,  Max,  066.  [101. 

Muningan,  Ancient  Constitution  of  Cambridge, 
Mulcaster,  Richard,  Skill  in  Books  and  Health, 

Slementaiy  Study  of  English,  1589, 748.  (749. 
Multnm  non  Mult»— Ruleior  Readio^,  469. 
Munich,  Schools  and  UniTersltv,  681^606, 790. 
Munson,  Israel,  BenefiKtor  of  Yale,  808. 
Museum  of  Art,  486, 708. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  486i 
Music  in  Ancient  Education,  056. 
Music,  Decrees  in,  486. 
Music  in  &hool— German,  680, 790. 
Music  Speech,  at  Commencement,  llOl 
Murdock,  James,  School-life,  800. 

Nagle,  Honora,  066. 

Names— College,  Cambridge,  617. 

University  Oflioen  and  Profesaois,  00, 486w 

Scholarships  and  Prices,  511. 
Napoleon  and  Washington,  807. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  PublicBcbools,  865. 
Nassau,  Duchy  of,  680. 
Nations,  dasstflcatlon  of  Students,  TOO,  06t. 
National  Census,  Statistics  of  Ignorance,  066w 
Nationalism,  German  Universities,  700. 
National  Systems  of  Education,  673, 066, 1097. 
National  Land  Grants  to  Schools.  099. 916. 
National  Popular  Education  Board,  06. 
National  University,  Efforts  towaras,  805. 

Constitutional  Convention,  805. 

Washington's  Offlclal  Recommendations,  808L 
Private  Efforts— Bequest.  810,  819. 

Bariow*s  Plan— Logan^s  Bill,  818,  390.     KIL 

fiaactioa  of  Vixginia— Each  State  Invoked, 
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National  Pedagogy— Treatlaee,  1088. 
National  Vicc«,  956. 
Native  Tongac,  680. 
Natare-^Scenery,  SS8,  8S5, 885. 
Natare  and  ArL  438, 431. 
Natural  Sclencen,  868,  66T,  668,  T80. 

Tripos  Examinations,  608. 
Natural  Philosophy,  970,  646. 
Naval  Schools,  666. 
Neander,  M.,  790. 
Needle  Work— Schedule  for  SchoolB,  MO. 

References,  790.  066. 
Neglect  may  result  in  Moral  Deformity,  SO. 
N^ected  Children— Policy  of  New  York,  010. 
N^ro  Schools,  006. 

Neil,  B.  D.,  Virginia  Company  and  8choolfl,066. 
Netherlands,  7^,  968. 
Newcastle,  College  of  Science,  547. 
NewchateU  Inflaence  of  Scenenr  on  Aaa8tls,881 
New  England.  Free  Schools,  197-14{,  066. 
Common  Schools,  171 ;  New  Hampshire,  858. 
Academies  and  their  Masters,  786,  708, 706. 
Female  Seminaries,  6Su  85V8n. 
Town  Qrammar  Schools,  197, 181. 
School  Books,  868,  790, 066.  fBOS. 

Benefiictors  of  Bdacatlon,  196. 177i864,  881, 
Teachers— Memoirs,  198, 187, 107,  907,  889. 
Inspection,  860. 

Schools  an  they  Were,  145,  068,  070. 
New  and  Old  Studies  Conflict,  1691.  870-84. 
New  Haven— Town  and  Colony,  VtL  976.    [989. 
Fundamental  Agreement— Fust  Church,  977, 
Early  Policy— Schools  and  Teachers,  986. 
Hopkins  Bequest— Grammar  School,  801. 

Rectors— Management— Fund,  907. 
Tale  College— Benefhctors,  88T. 
Trinity  Church  Parish  Home  and  School,  880. 
Sheffield  Scientific  SchU  and  its  Founder,  837. 
New  Hampshire,  PubUe  Instruction,  808, 066. 
Colonial  and  State  Legislation,  868. 
Town  Action— Examples,  857. 
Social  Libraries,  887— Beneflwton,  861, 864. 
Grammar  Schools  by  Towns,  864, 857, 860, 80T. 

Not  free,  860. 
Common  School— Legal  Oiganlsatloii,  858. 
Authorities— Stote,  885. 
Town  Committee,  880. 
Districts— Classes— Grades,  864,  855, 888. 
Schoolhouses,  867,  861. 
Teachers,  867-866. 
Institutes.  856 ;  Normal  School,  856. 
Examination,  864;  Itinerating,  805,  857. 
Salaries,  858:  Boarding  lonnd,  868. 
Discipline,  850. 
Studies,  Books,  Apparatus,  869,  888. 
School  Register,  866— Report  to  Town,  865. 
Academies,  High  Schools,  Grammar,  854, 865. 
Literary  Fund,  855,  856. 
New  Jersey,  Schools  and  Education,  066, 068. 
Newman.  F.  W.,  790,  068. 
New  York,  State  and  City,  References,  056, 068. 
Treatment  ot  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren, 018.  led.  018. 
Orphans,  Deai  Mutes,  Blind,  Feeble-Mind- 
Preventive  and  Industrial  Schools,  016. 
Hospitals  for  Children— Principles,  018. 
Newton,  Richard,  Hart  Hall,  068. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac.  Memoir,  401, 410, 446. 

Letter  on  Travel,  404.  [878. 

Nicholson,  Subscription  to  College  In  Vli^nia, 
Nicole,  Pierr6— Port  Royal  Logic,  %.  [680. 

NIcolL  John,  and  Westminster  School— Gibbon, 
Nightingale.  Florence,  096. 
Nobilitv  and  Public  Instruction— England,  494. 
Privileges  as  to  Degrees,  Costume,  Cummons, 
<*.0,  «0,406,  790. 
Nobility  of  Science,  and  Duty  Performed.  740. 
Non- Attendance  at  School— In  Conn..  1660, 170. 
Pro%'i!«lon  in  English  Act  of  1878,  OW.     [521. 
Non-OoUc^  Students  at  Cambridge,  487, 500, 


Non-ReadlngMen— Portrahnrc,  530.  [747. 

Normal  School  for  Teachert>,  Mnlcaster,   1615 

References  to  Disca^tiitin,  689,  7^,  956. 
North  Carolina.  068. 
Northend,  Charles,  956. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  066. 

Norway,  056.  [608. 

Northwestern  Territory,  Ordinances  of  1785-7, 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  Coll.  Admioleitrator.  608. 
Nottoway  Estate,  for  Poor  Scholars  in  Va.,  876. 
Notation,  Improved  System,  DetrimenuL,  689. 
Novel-Reading  at  Cambridge— Bristed,  639. 
Noyes,  Danie^  Teacher,  141. 
Nuns  and  Catholic  Sisterhoods,  066, 960. 
Nuremberg,  790. 

Oak  Door-Sported,  444, 447. 

Oath,  Inceptors,  191 :  80  Articles,  588. 

Oxford  Formula,  191. 
Obedience,  Filial,  170, 890, 068. 
Oberlln,  Practical  Education,  066, 06& 
Oberiin.  Town  and  College,  860. 
Object  Lessons  in  ActnalRural  Life,  957. 
Obligatory  and  Optional,  Studies,  453, 466. 

Scnool  Attendance,  680, 001, 006. 
Observer  and  Experimer4ter— Todhunter,  661. 
Observatton,  Facilities  for,  957, 066. 

Froebers  Gifts,  designed  to  Cultivate,  4S. 
Observatories,  056. 
Occupation,  or  Trade,  068. 
Ocean  Hymn— Mrs.  Willard,  880. 
October  Term,  Cambridge,  400. 
Observatory,  Earliest  at  Cambridge,  411, 486. 

National— Recommended  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  064. 
Officers,  School,  056,  068. 
Officers,  University— Cambridge,  00, 488. 

London— Senate— Examiners,  064. 

Durham  University,  546. 

University  College,— Kings,  557, 568. 
Ohio,  Education  and  Schools,  056, 968. 

U.  S.  Land-grants  for  Education,  990, 046. 

Original  Titles  to  Land— Specific  Titles,  090. 

Grants  for  Purposes  of  Educa^n— Results,  089. 
Public  Schools,  089;  Universitiea,  086. 
Ohio  University.  Athens,  085. 
Oldenbei^PuDllc  Instruction,  680. 
Olmsted,  Denl  son,  60, 911. 
Olmsted.  Hawley,  Memoir,  809. 
Old  and  New  Studies— Conflict,  870,  966. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Schools  as  they  were,  vii,966. 
Opponencies— Opponent,  107, 118, 801, 611. 
OpUmea— Junior  and  Senior,  100, 408, 600, 696. 
Option  in  Studies,  056. 
Oral  Examinations  and  Teaching,  666, 668. 

Instructions,  600, 056, 068. 
Oratory  for  the  Lawyer,  661, 871, 066. 
Orator,  Public,  Cambridge,  484. 
Orbnins,  068. 
Orbis  Sensnalium  Pictns— Comenlos,  680. 

Hoole's  English  BdiUon,  660. 
Ordinance  of  1785  and  1787, 805, 090. 
Ordinary  and  Extraordinary— Lectures,  119, 021. 
Oriental  Langnagea  and  Publications,  465, 470, 

610,068. 
Original  Research  and  Publicattons,  668, 068. 

Defeated  by  Demands  of  the  Tripos,  648. 
Orphans,  InsBtutions  for  in  New  York.  018-090. 

dirard^s  CoHege,  065, 088. 

Teachers.  German  System,  600. 

Catholic  Houses,  966, 968. 
Oswego  Training  School,  066. 
Otis,  James,  Benefectlons,  980, 804. 
Otis  Library,  Norwich,  980. 
Out  of  School— PnpU,  690.  [MS,  664. 

Over^timulus  of  Competitive  Examinations, 
Over-tasking' the  Faculties— Wolsey's,  788. 
Owen,  J.,  and  Owen^s  College,  Manchester,  680. 

Benefkctors— Pupils— Classes,  560. 
Owen,  Robert,  and  Robert  Dale,  956. 
Oxford  University,  R^ercnce,  968. 
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Oxford  and  Cambiid^;e— Compftred,  5^ 
ObJecUoiu  to  in  1H:»,  by  Hacaulajr,  461. 
Ezkmples  of  College  Ezpeneee,  ft». 

Pace,  in  Written  Examlnatlona,  6S1. 

Packer,  Mn».,  and  Institute,  W^. 

Pagan  ViewB  of  EducaUon,  9W. 

Page,  D.PM»e7.  ri86. 

Palfk«y,  J.  O.J  Connecticat  Oonatltation  of  1680, 

Palmer,  Svmbol  of  Grammar  Master,  106, 123. 

Paperwork,  Examinatioo,  AM,  648. 

Pardee,  G.,  Early  Teacher  In  New  Haven,  997. 

Parents,  Dnty  to  Educate  their  Children,  SO.  600. 

Enforced  by  Penalties  in  Germany,  90,  6d0. 

Recognized  in  English  Elementary  Act,  001. 

Early  Law  of  Conn,  and  New  Haven,  170, 174. 

School  Code  of  New  Hampshire,  1887, 854. 

Heferences,  067. 
Parish  in  School  Organization,  000, 09T. 
Paris,  Port  Royal  Schools.  6-18. 
Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1878,  8. 
Paris,  University  of,  Reference,  710, 711. 

Science  and  the  Arts,  701. 

Polytechnic  School,  701. 
Parochial  Schools— Scotland,  067, 967. 
Parr,  Samuel,  067.  060. 
Partridge,  Aldea.  067. 
Pascal,  Blaise,  Memoir,  9. 

Hand  in  Port  Roval  Loeic,  8.  [817. 

Condemnation  of  HnnUng  and  other  Sports, 
Pass  and  Class— Examinations,  478,  616,  iiOO. 

Choice  to  be  Made,  644. 
Past  Ages  and  Institutions— Inflaence,  68,  60. 

Knowledge  of  through  the  Classics,  766. 
Pathos  in  Discipline,  81. 
Patronage  of  Cambrldge,Church  and  School,466. 
Pattons,  The  Misses,  Girls*  School.  916. 
Paul's  Accidence— Colet's  Rudiments,  789. 

Rules  for  Admission— Christian  Man,  738. 
Pavilliard,  Gibbon's  Tutor  at  Lausanne,  680. 
lay  of  Teachers  and  Professors,  149, 186, 466, 478. 
Payne,  Joseph,  Froebers  Kindergarten,  80-44. 
Payne,  William  and  Robert,  Ipswloh,  185. 
Payn,  James,  The  Baclcs,  640. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth.  967. 
Pecunianr  Fines  in  Coilese  Discipline,  684. 
Pedagogic  Semlnarlum,  GHO^  871. 
Pedagogics  as  a  Science— Roeenkranz,  96. 

Herbart,  47;  Beneke,  40. 
Pedagogy,  Library  of  National— Bamard*B,  067. 

Contents  of  Dinerent  Treatises,  1097. 
Index— «0e  American,  English,  French, 
German,  Swiss  Pedagogy. 
Peers,  Benjamin  O.,  060. 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  518, 007. 
Penmanship,  600,  057, 060. 
Pennaliem,  Deposition,  707. 
Pensioner,  Pay  Student  at  Cambridge,  480. 

Lesser— Greater,  887,  480,  487. 
Pensions  of  Teachers,  Reference,  6D0. 
Pennsylvania  Schools  and  Education,  057,  060. 
Perfection  in  Educational  Processes,  48. 
Periodicals  at  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1095. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medal  to  Barnard's  Journal. 
Pestalozzi  Cited,  99.  957. 

Influence  on  Frsoel  and  Herbart.  84, 86, 44. 

Contents  of  Memoir  and  Books,  794. 
Petrus  HLspanus,  Summnlse,  104. 
Phfedrus,  Fables  in  Instruction,  679. 
Phelps,  A.  Lincoln.  957.    Phelps,  W.  F..  987. 
Philadelphia  Schools  and  Education,  057, 060. 

Schools  Prior  to  1800.  157-169. 

Vogers  Notice  of  Report  of  18H0,  87. 
Deprecates  Emplov.  Female  Teachers,  88. 
Phillips  Academy,  Anaover,  Reference,  060 

Exeter,  90R. 
Philbrick,  John  D.,  057. 1094. 
Philosophy,  Ancient,  969. 

Modern  Modifications,  060. 

German  Institutions,  690. 


Physical  Stamina  In  English  Students,  438, 474, 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle  College,  647.  VOaS. 
Physical  Training  and  Sports,  819, 967, 960. 

Horace— Mulcaster— Locke,  745. 
Physiology.  Addison's  Recc^gnition,  1717, 817. 

References,  956.  960. 
Pictorial  Illustration,  057. 
Pileum  and  PUeati,  108, 194. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  067. 
Pierce,  Sarah,  at  Litchfield,  68. 
Pine  Iree  Money— Massachusetts,  149. 
Pietism  of  Semler  in  Frederick's  Law,  10,  OR. 
Pindar.  Cited  by  Gibbon,  686. 
Plan  of  Studies  b  lo28,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  787. 
Plato,  067.  060. 

PUy-ground,  Dlfflculties— Settiement,  907. 
Play,  Involuntary  Activity,  97,  40, 957. 

Importance  to  the  Educator,  27. 40. 
Plays,  Organized  in  FrcBbel's  System,  85, 4L, 
Pleasurable  Stimulus  to  Study,  68. 
Plucked  in  BzamlnatioDf ,  694, 626. 
PluUich,  056.  (796. 

Pocket  Money,  690;  Tamed  to  Good  Accoont, 
Poetry,  Studv  of,  791,  896. 897.  057. 
Poetic  Associations  and  Inspirstlons,  900. 

Blackwood,  680;  Faber,  489;  Gray,  498; 

Milne,  486;  Milton,  870;  Payn,  641 ;. 

Tennyson,  486:  Wharton,  485;  Wordsworth, 
430.  484,  846. 
Poll,  The,  and  PoUmen,  Cambridge,  400, 658. 

Previous  Examination— Subsequent  Studies, 

Examinations  fbr  Honors,  605.  L604. 

Polytechnic  Schools,  057. 
Pombal,  Marquis,  057. 
PoorofCitie»— Provisions  for,  931. 
Poor  Students,  Pecuniary  Help,  106. 860, 179. 

University  Chest  by  Loan  and  Pledge.  106, 489. 

Manual  Labor— Teaching  in  Winter,  961. 

Non-Collegiate  System ,  691 . 

Scholarships,  Exnibltions.  Slzarsblps,  891. 
Pope,  Alexander,  Study  of  Words,  067. 
Popes  and  University,  108,  TOO.  069. 
Popular  Education,  in  England,  067. 

renal  Legishition,  067. 
Port  Royal  des  Champ,  6. 
Port  Roval,  Messieurs  du,  9. 

Amauld— Nicole— Pascal— de  Sacy*  2. 

St.  Cyran— Guyot— ConsteL  7. 
Port  Royal  Schools  and  School  Books,  6. 

Methods  and  Manuals,  7. 

Pupil*— Tlllemont,  Racine,  14. 

How  and  Why  Broken  up,  4. 
Porson  Prize  at  Cambridge,  618. 
Positions,  Muteaster's,  sztracts,  748. 
Porten,  Mrs.  Catharine,  6T& 
Porter,  Noah,  944, 809.  (M4. 

Prize  Essay  on  Common  School  Improvem't, 
Post  and  Posted.  680. 
Pot  Fair  at  Cambridge,  190. 
Potomac  Company,  Washington  Sharaa,  Ul. 
Potter,  E.R.,  057. 

Power,  Self-Conscious,  Educative  Force,  SB,  79. 
Practical  Aims  in  Education,  86, 08, 468, 060. 
Practical  Educators,  067, 060. 
Prelector,  118. 

Praepostors  at  Shrewsbunr«  740;  at  Rugby,  76B. 
Pnevarlcalor  or  Colletre  Jester,  118. 190. 
Prayers  and  f^c1{"^1ouri  Exercises,  609, 957, 960. 
Praise  for  Well-Doiug,  786. 
Prendergast,  Mastery  System,  057.  [TI7. 

Preparation  for  Llft»— in  Knowledge  and  Power, 
Preparatory  Sch'ls  for  Universities,  108, 199, 060. 

Grammar  Schools,  066 ;  Acadcmi^  040; 

Public  Schools,  7M;  Gymnasia,  687. 
Priestley,  John,  610. 
Primary  Schools.  German,  Reference,  601, 967. 

National.  American,  European,  067. 

Aim9  and  Llmiti*.  06. 
Primary  Hcb<>ii|s»  in  Boston— Orig^,  790. 
Primer,  Earliest,  057. 
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Prlnclpia  Mathematlca  of  Newton,  40S. 
Printed  Qaestions  for  Bxaminatlooe,  616,  048. 

Oral  and  Working  Problems,  609.  66a 
Prlorum?,  ArUtotle^s  Prior  Aualytlw,  118. 
Private  Schools  and  Teachers,  000.       [680. 957. 
Private  or  Home  Teaching  with  Public  Scnool, 
Private  Schools,  and  Public,  067. 
Private  Tutors.  Origin  and  Growth,  617. 

Number  of  Pupils—Teachers— Fees.  088. 

Bristed  and  Everett's  Experience,  618, 698,688. 

Influence  on  the  Regular  Work  of  a  CoUewe, 
Seelv.  WhewelL  Tait,  648. 
Prizes,  Medals,  University,  619,  668. 

CoUeffes,  517-590. 
Privet-Docenten  at  German  University,  960. 
Prizes,  Books  designed  for— Macanlay,  469. 
Prize  Scheme  and  Distribution— Bmerson,  967. 
Privileges,  Academic,  461. 
Probabilities,  Weighinz  of  and  Judgment,  463. 
Probationor  Examination,  Scheme  of,  1661, 748. 
Professional  Schools  and  Departments,  967, 960. 
Proctors,  Cambridge,  109, 114.  484. 

Bull-dogs,  OP  Assistants,  446. 
Professorships  in  Cambridge  University.  466. 

Berlin.  921 ;  Leipsic.  478 ;  university  Coll.,  657. 
Prohibitions  in  Discipline,  99. 
Promotion  by  Merit  and  Ability,  669.  r878 

Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Controversy— ChekQ, 
Property  Taxation  for  Public  Ins.,  lOT,  176.  ix. 

Associated  with  Tuition  per  Scholar,  868. 
Protestantlstn  and  Classical  Studies,  960. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Public  Schools.  909. 
Provost,  Applied  to  Head  of  a  College,  618,  969. 
Prussia,  Public  Instruction,  Reference,  600, 710. 

Science  and  Art,  098;  Military,  706. 

Universities,  709-711,  967. 
Prur«sla,  Ideal  of  the  State,  18-94. 

Duty  in  respect  to  Schools  and  Education,  19. 

Ministry  or  Public  Instruction,  90. 

Official  Character  of  the  School-master,  90. 

Literature  Permeated  with  Education,  99. 

Publications  relating  to  Schools  and  Ed.,  671. 
Psychology  in  Pedagogics — ^Beneke,  60. 
Publicity  to  University  Exam.,  616, 099,  080. 

In  all  Trusts,  950. 
Public  Orator,  Cambridge,  484.  [009. 

Public  or  Endowed  Schools  in  England,  797-784, 

Specimens  and  Characteristics,  799.        \^. 

Ruffby  under  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  Successors, 

Gibbon's  Experience  and  Opinion.  681. 

Weise— Compared  with  Glerman,  796.      [758. 

Arnold's  Influence  in  Modem  Development, 
Rugby  in  1^38  and  1873,  755,  T76. 
Public  High  School,  Hartford— Barnard,  996, 956. 

Origin  in  Town  Grammar  School  of  1688, 995. 

Efforts  to  EsUbllsh  from  1888  to  1846,  9S7. 

Burgess,  Bushnell,  Bunce,  Collins,  etc..  987-47. 
Public  Interest  In  Schools  and  Educa'n,  996, 998. 

Parental  Codoeratlon  at  Home,  961. 

Combined  with  Teacher  and  Committees,  959. 
Public  Lands  for  Schools  and  Ednca'n,  099-946. 

Earliest  Action  in  Congress,  999-81. 

Mansfield— Experience  of  Ohio,  989.        [989. 

Strong— Report  in  1896— Nat'l  Distribution, 

Table— Am^t  and  Objects  of  Appropriat'n,  946. 
Public  Libraries- Introduction,  989,  868. 
Public  Primary  Schools.  18,  791. 

German  Idea  and  SUtistics,  671. 691. 

Earliest  by  that  Name  in  Massachusetts,  796. 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Tuition,  678-81. 
Public  Schools  in  the  University,  106,  889, 897. 
Public  Schools  In  England,  796, 969. 
Public  Science,  957.  [957, 960. 

Punishment— Instruments  and  Modes,  158, 860, 

Schools  as  they  Were,  161.  969 :   Academies, 
600;  Grammar  Schools,  906,  770,  788;  Uni- 
versities, 584. 
Cambridge  in  Milton's  Time,  880,  894. 

Grounds  for,  and  Degreeis— Rosenlcnuiz,  99. 
Pnpii-Teacher,  System,  7;a,  967. 


PuplUarii  Statu,  494, 449, 658. 
Puppets  and  Rattles  Unlversial,  969. 
Puritanical  Strictness  as  to  the  Sabbath,  134, 808. 
Pythagoras,  T21. 

nad,  Quadrangle,  487, 689. 

,uadragesima,  Standing  in,  107, 116,  809. 

uadriennium  at  Cambridge,  891. 

Reduced  by  Decree  in  1678, 899. 

uadrivium,  104,  896. 

uaeetor  in  German  University,  969. 

nalities  of  a  good  Teacher,  601. 

Qualifications,  691,  799. 

uebec.  Early  French  Schools,  969. 

ueen's  College,  Cambridge,  618. 

ueen's  College,  Oxford,  Expenses,  698. 

ueen's  Colleges  and  Universitv,  Ireland,  966. 

nsBstio— Public  Disputation,  107,  619.       [107. 

Responslons—Oppbnencies— Determination, 
Questions,  Printed— Specimen  on  Thncydides, 
Questionist,  at  Cambridge,  107, 891, 619.     [696. 

Stoky's  Book  of  Ceremonies,  107, 118. 

Candidate  for  the  B.  A.  Degree,  881, 441. 

Examination  in  1773, 619. 
Quick,  R.  N..  xi,  Letter  (h>m,  967, 1001. 
QuinUlian,  cited,  967, 969. 

Racing,  Boat,  681,  686. 

Racine,  Jean^istory  of  Port  Royal,  9. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  970. 

Ramus,  Lqsic,  Milton's  English  Edition,  899. 

Ramsden  Sermon,  Cambrl^,  486. 

Randall.  Henry  8.,  Letter  ofMacaulay,  475. 

Rank  of  Univ.  Members,  Cambridge,  440, 487. 

Recorde,  R.,  The  Ground  of  Arts,  1548,  857. 
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Tiresome  Ways,  not  the  best,  960. 
Tisdale,  N.,  Memoir,  798. 

Lebanon  School  and  its  Pupils,  704. 
Tobler,  J.  G.,  786. 
Tobacco  and  Smoking,  890. 
Todd,  Ell,  818. 

Todd,  John,  School-master,  160. 
Todhuntef,  Conflict  of  Studies,  657, 960. 

Competitive  Examinations,  668. 664. 

Mathematics— Study— Bxamin^ons,  660. 
Tow  Brown  at  Ru^by,  7S0, 959. 
Tooke.  Horne,  Defense  of  Himself,  667. 
Town  Schools,  09CL  187, 199. 

Taxation,  971.    Visiting  Committee,  800. 
Town— Taxation  fbr  Schools,  168, 171,  857, 971. 
Town  Councils  in  English  Systems,  904. 
Town  and  Gown— Antagonism^  98.  887. 
Townsend,  Isaac,  Boqnest  to  Yale  College,  884. 
Trade,  or  Business,  971. 
Trade  and  Tradesmen— Franklin,  811. 
Trade  Schools,  096--700,  794. 
Training  and  Teaching,  49,  64, 655,  959. 

Domestic— Beecher,  66 :  Smerson,  867. 
Training  Colleges,  English,  969. 
Training  to  Habits.  959. 
Translation,  784,  969. 

Double,  Gibbon's  Practice,  600. 
Travel,  E  lurational  Uses,  608, 959, 971. 

Gibbon's  Views  and  Practice,  598,  690. 

Newton— Letter  of  Advice,  404. 
Traveling  Students,  698. 
Trent,  Council,  059. 
Trial  Year,  698, 

Trfenninm— Bachelor  term,  898,  896. 
Trinitv  Church  Parish  School,  New  Haven,  880. 

Sheffleld's  Endowment,  382. 
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TrinllJ  HbII,  Ombridga,  B19,  B 

Trinity  Collage,  FoundstlDJi  Bl 

Iter  with  a  Fallaw-CommoDerrm. 

D»  wlUia  PiuiBioDar,  44S. 

BumlskUoiu  mnd  SCDdent  Life,  ME. 

OrdlniDCe  u  to  Maonen  ind  DiadpltDe,  (U. 
Trinity  College,  DabHn,  eU. 
TiIdUj  CollaM,  HBrtAnd,  Wl. 
TrIpM.  100,  lis,  WT. 
Tripoa  Paper,  or  Llat,  118.  IH,  BCFT. 
Tripo*  ud  Ms  Two  Bnthen,  118. 
TrUKHand  PicTirleator,  118. 

Bic«*«>  Invoked  Represaiva  Action,  118. 
Tripoa  BumiaBtlo»,  BUT. 

MaOtenutlcil, «». 

ClaMlcsl,  fiOe :  Moml  Bdeoee.  KM. 

natural  Science.  SOU:  Law  and  Blrtorr.  GOB. 

ThoolDgT,  GID :  S<:iiiitlc  and  Indian  Lani..  510. 

Brlited'a  AccnnnI  of  hie  ^periemco.  &B. 

K"eretl-B  Oqneral  View,  «S. 

Slrlclnrai  br  Seeley,  Todhnoter,  etc. 
Trivial  SchOQb,  6BS.  Til, 
Trivium.  Oraninur,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  10 
TrODDClaE.  irTl,  ion- 

Troy,  N.  T.,  Mi».  wniari'6  Home  and  Orave, 
Trumbull,  Jonatbap,  and  Lebanon  School,  IK, 

Lebanon  School— Mailer  Tliidale,  TH. 

ColleRe  Life— Clajsmaiei,  TBB, 
Trotiendorf.  V.  T..  7M. 
TnblngEQUnl.enilti.«B,Tll, 
Tullion  <a  ORmui  Si:boolB.  em. 

Prlnury— Secondary— Real.  OM. 

Now  Bnijland  Free  Bchoolii,  J  81.  ITS,  SOS,  971. 
Tnltlbn-Feov-Cambridga.  4SS,  tOO. 

Keinilar  College  Tnlor,  fllT. 

PrlyalaTotor,B33. 
Tnpp,  A.  C,  8ciecllon  T>y  Cc 
Tui^ot.  FrBuhlln  Motto,  871, 
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Unattached  Stndenta,  Orford,  »T1. 
UocoawllODB  TeHChlDK.  M.  871. 
CndarMandlne.  L()Gka*B  Conduct,  tlE. 

Memory.  MS. 
Undergrwliiate  at  Oxford.  Ret^ienee.  tITI. 
Undergraduatea,  Candldatee  for  Bachelors,  48V. 
ClaaalflcatloQ  at  Cambridge.  441, 489,  Wl. 
Preahman—Flrvt  Tear'a  HeD,  441. 
Second  Yeer-F  Hen,  441, 
Third  rear's  Men,  441.  Bll. 
Hon  irho  are  Going  Ont.  441. 
QnotlionleU,  lUT.  891,  441. 
Rank  and  Academic  Dre»>.  4St,  491. 
Reeldent— tfon-reildent.  (no. 
College  and  Non-collcglale,  GOl,  GU. 


Union  College,  K,Y..( 


'•Riperienca.dOi. 


Union  Society  for  Dabatca,  etc..  Cimb,,  445, 83T, 
United  SUtei,  Democratic  Principles.  4fifi. 

National  ln«t1  mi  Ion— Barlow' sProe.,  818. 
Land  Policy— Schools  and  Edncallon,  929. 

National  Unlrarsll7-Ws.blnEton.SOB.8ia. 

Schools  In  ISOO  and  1A30.  9S>.  9tl.  [107,  OW. 
UniTerut  EdncaUon— tho  Dnlr  of  Free  Statea, 
Cnlver«d  SnfTrace— Dangers  rmminent,  4TB. 

Conflict  of  Ijihorar  and  Capitalist.  478. 
Unlvetalty— Ocnenil  and  Panicolai,  TOD, 

Cambrid^.  BT.  UT.  4BS,  809. 


Objections— HacanlaT—rnfT,  457,  881 
De&cls— Bacon— Glb^«n.  an.  GSO. 


J,  THREB— XNTIBS,  ZSVUI.  1023 

Cnivenlty,  IndiTidnal  and  Local.  973.  TIO-II. 
AtHi4een,Hl.  BdlnbUTEh,  OB. 

Athelu,  HI.  OotllngcD.  SUB, 

Beriia.eil.  [MS.    Olaagow,  VSJ. 


London,  B4S. 


Leipaic.  4TT. 
Oilunl,43B,»t 


1,  ili. 
ll)U,e49. 


mi. 

[4SI. 

'.  4iT, 
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jitieeandCollegeB- Baruard, 

University  Lift— PecuTlarltieB,  BTJ. 
Univerrillee  and  Collegoe- Amcrlci 
-KngllBh- Cambridge, 

Jd'ar-Publlcity  of  Affair.,' 40J',  611.'  . 

Historical  Developmont,  97.  aw.  I1UI 

HuUlgan'sAnclenlConsIitut'natidSUdlci 
Exercltes—PabKc Ceremonies,  1400,  lis 
Stadenl  Lift  and  Represeniallvc  Hen,  M 
Ctanmer— BrBsmns-Croke— Clieke,  3Ui 
Bacon— Milton-Ncwlon—Benlley.  m. 
Ony— Wordsworth- Tennyxon.  42S. 
BriBtsd~K>-erett.  437.418.  taMU7. 
Present  Constitution  and  Condition.  483. 
OOYCmmeDt  -Leglelatl™- Biocntlve,  48; 
Instmctlon- Univar-lty- Profe^Kor*.  465. 
Colleges— Name— Hoadr —■"'-■ —  ■■' 


Hnina 


1— Rewa 


Btuden  t  LI  n —Room! 
DetallsandTernie.'«t.auc;;H,iii 

Dorbam— London,  BIB-SW. 

Oxford.  Reference.  BTI. 

Properly  and  Inconie.968.  Bipeni 
Ueertal  Knowledge  Bra— Limited.  flS 
UpefBl  Knowledge  Society- Fran kl I 
Uses  of  Knowled^  vems  Dlpcip'ln 

Aniold's  RoiationB  t 

Vacations  In  SlchooL'.  801. 
Vacation  and  Ten       ~      ' 


Exercise.  18T. 


3,  WO, 


imbridge,  491.  Ell.  TM, 

Van'der'i^IrnT'SiltfB. 

Van  Bonsselaer,  8.,  Benefr,Tale  CoUege,  SM, 

Vagrants.  Tramp*.  Sieo,  trTO. 

Varier.  or  Prevaricator,  823. 

Venerable  Society,  Vli. 

Verhal  Realism.  M4.    Momory.  MO. 

Vermont.  School*  and  Edtieatlon.  MO.  OTS. 

Vernacolar- Language  and  Lllcialure,  4BB,  465. 

Verplanck,  G.  CSgO. 

Verses  of  the  Tripos,  In.  SOT. 

VerelBcatlon,  Latin.  447.  tai, 

Bristed's  Biperience,  Ml . 
VeeperiB  Commomm,  Day  betoro,  lOB,  ISl,  SBi 

Id  Milton's  Time,  8». 
Velerlnaij  School*.  (194,  899.  TDS. 
Vlce^nianceUor,  Cambridge,  461. 
Vienna.  Reference,  BOJ^f^. 

V  lemistry.  411. 

V  ion.  WW.  BTS. 

V  alUnivcnilly.SlI. 

V  1.  [IBS 
by  United  SUies, 

Vocabnlaiy.  Canlah.  100. 

Vocal  Uuric.  734,998. 

Voice,  Cuhivatlon  of,  71.  914,  060, 

Power  in  Discipline,  MO. 
Vogel.  Dr.,  on  Philadelphia  Public  arhoolt,  gl. 

American  Educators  la  Oennany.  87. 
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Wadeworth,  Daniel,  71,  S94. 

Benefkctur  of  Yalo  College,  804. 

HartfoRl  Female  Bemloary.  71. 
Wadsworth,  Jamea  8.,  School  Llbnriai,  900. 
Waldeck,  7M. 
Wakine  np  Mind,  MO. 
Walking,  CoDstitational,  441, 641. 
WaIUa.H.  Taackle,678. 
Wanning  Roonui  at  Cambridge,  447. 
WartbaixFeHlval.TOQ. 
Warton,  Thomae,  Oxfoid,  Isls,  485. 

Senior  Fellow  at  Cambridge,  494. 
Wafbbam,  Emory— Leicester  Academy,  TBB. 

Stndiee  and  Stndent-life  In  Academiea,  798. 
Washington.  George,  806, 801,  900. 

Rnles  of  €x>ndQcl  at  lS>-Self-unpoaed,  801. 

Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Nephew.  808. 

Legacy  of  Life  and  Character,  806. 
Webster,  Mannhall,  JelTerson,  Byerett,  806. 

Bdacation  and  Schools.  806-4^7. 

Free  School  at  Alexandria,  818. 
Liberty  Hall— Washington  College,  816. 
Washington  City— Fedeml  City,  809. 

National  UniTer»ity  at,  80S. 
Washington,  808;  Barlow,  818;  Adama,9fr. 
Washington,  Bo^hrod— Letters  to,  808. 
WsKhington  Collese— Liberty  Hall,  816. 

BonefactoTs— Robinson,  Cincinnati  Society, 
McCormlck.  817. 
Washington  ana  Lee  College,  816. 
Washington  (Trinity)  Co11ege^971 
Wayneflete,  Provost  of  Eton,  758. 
Wayland,  Francis,  60S,  060,  979. 
Watching  of  Children— Dangers  of,  99. 
Watson's  Annals  of  Phllademhia— Schocds.lOO. 
Wealth  in  Universities    Objections  to,  461. 

Oxford  and  Cambridffe,968. 
Webster,  Daniel.  Autobiography,  876. 

Character  of  Washington,  806. 

Rellgioas  Instmctlon,  xl,  979. 
Webster,  Noah,  Schools  as  they  were,  960. 
Westminster  School,  Gibbon's  Experience,880. 
Western  Schools  and  Eastern  Teachers, 

Beccher,  Special  Service,  80. 

Ladies'  Society,  87. 

Governor  Slade's  Agency,  88. 

American  Woman's  Education,  91. 
Western  Female  Institote,  Cincinnati,  88. 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  Origin,  999. 
West  Virginia,  960. 
Weise,  Edacation  In  England,  796. 
Weiss,  Theresa,  Wife  of  Heyne,80. 
What  or  How  in  Education,  60. 
Whateley,  Archbishop- Reading  Scriptnre,  949. 
Whewell,  W.,  Examinations  and  Stndiee,  656. 
Whlppingln  Schools, 80, 960, 97S.  [166. 

SpeclaiFanctionary in  Royal MUitair  School, 
Whistle,  Franklin's  Purchase  of  the,  814. 
Why,  Important  Stage  in  Pupil' s  Progres,  69. 
Widows  of  Teachers— Reference,  604, 794. 
WUbur,  H.  B.,  School  for  Idiots,  917. 

Infant  Schools,  808. 
Wichern  and  Raugh  Honse, 
Wicket,  Remarkable  Score.  474. 
Widows  of  Teachers,  Pensions,  604. 
Wilderspln,  S.,  Memoir,  807. 
Will  of  George  Washington— Edacation,  819. 
Willard,  Emma,  Last  Days  and  Character,  8T7. 

Memoir,  060. 
William  and  Mary  College,  Foundation,  875. 

Blair's  Services  to,  875. 
Wilson,  R.,  Donation  to  W.  Lee  College,  817. 
Wll*on,  Thomas— The  Birch- A  Poem,  859. 
Wilson,  J.,  Inlknt  School  at  Spltalfleld,  898. 
Wilton,  N.  H.,  Town  Public  School,  369. 
Winter  Sessions  of  District  Schools,  961. 
Williams,  Bishop,  Dedicatory  Addrct*,*,  8%. 
WImroer,  II.— Froebel  and  KinderLmrten,  85. 
Winthrop,  John— tTonmsil.  cited,  17!). 
Windham,  N.  H.,  Public  ^cboob,  801. 


Wine  Parties,  at  Cambridge,  449. 

Prepaimiion  Ibr,  la  Ontdt.  440. 
Wirt,  William,  Tribute  to,  567, 678. 

Memoir,  T75;  Stody  ofLaw,  6in-67B. 
Wisconsin,  060. 

Wltberill,  William,  Teacher  in  1689. 184. 
Witter,  John,  Teacher,  190. 
Wittenberg,  109, 794. 

Wolcott.  Oliver,  Donation  to  Yale  College,  i 
Woli;  Educational  Discussion,  91, 694, 734. 
Wolsey,  Grammar  School  Studies,  1698. 737. 
Woolsey,  W.  W.,  Benelhctor  of  Tale  CoL,  804. 
Woolsey,  Theo.  D.,  801,  8S7. 
Woman^s  School  in  New  Hampehire,  863. 
Women,  Education,  960. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C  960. 
Woodbridge  and  Willard's  Geography,  T9. 
Woodbridge,  William,  9Tt. 
Woodward,  Bexekiah.  Gate  of  Sciences,  800. 

Pictures  in  School  Books  for  Children,  8B0L 
Words  and  Things,  798.  960, 079. 
Wordsworth,  WOliam,  496. 

CoU<»^llfe  at  Cambridge,  497-484. 

The  Happy  Warrioi^  (Me  to  Du^,  Stf,  8Mw 

UnlTenaiTopnhur  Education,  848. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  484. 

Batefhiness  of  Competitfon,  488. 

Chaucer— Spenser— Milton,  480.  [619L 

Wordsworth's  Student-life  In  18th  Centair,  118, 
W.  P.,  Pathway  to  Knowledge  in  lfi06, 866. 
Work  in  Education,  960. 
Wranglers,  Origin,  118. 608, 610. 

Senior  Optime.  118. 606,  644. 

Senior  and  Smith  Prize,  606, 610, 690. 
Challenging  the  Bracket,  690. 

Publicity,  and  Value  of  Results,  829, 641. 

Bristed's  Account  of  an  Examination,  6l6u 
Wrirfit,  Theodore  L.,  Teaclier.  909. 

First  Teachers^  Instltnte  in  1F80, 908. 
Written  Constitution  of  GoTeniment.  164-166. 
Writing  Legible  hand,  Every  Boy  to  be  Taught, 

New  Haven,  980. 
Writing  and  Reading— Pen  In  Hand,  602. 

Gibbon,  Preference  to  re-reading,  689. 

Edward^s  Habit.  791.  [800. 

Wrought  Samples.  Female  Accomplishment, 
Wurtemberg,  Public  Instruction,  €04,  700^  960. 
Wykeham,  WiUiam  of,  060. 

Tale,  Ellhn,  976. 

Tale  College,  976,  896,  960, 979. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Art,  88T. 

Benefkctors,  1700  to  1866,  808. 

Cktrk,  887,  809  :  Famam.  806. 

Sheffleld,  886 :  Biggin,  Mrs.,  82L 
Tale  Scientific  School,  887,  869. 
Tear,  the  College,  401, 400. 
Tear,  the  School — German,  G91 
Tear  Men— First,  Freshmen,  441. 

Second  Tear,  Junior  Sophs.,  441. 

Third.  Senior  Sophs.,  441. 

Fourth,  Men  who  are  going  out-,  441. 

QuesUonists,  801,  441, 1006. 
Toung  Children— German  Methods,  686. 
Toung  Children— Wilderspin's  Labors,  897. 

Ticknor'B  Primary  Schools  In  Boston,  706. 

Special,  Inptitutions  for,  013. 

E3igll»h  Elementary  School  Act,  001. 
Toung  Men's  lni*tltute  at  Kartibra.  930. 
Toung  Ladles,  High  Schools  fl)r,  (9.  SfSO. 

Health  and  Domestic  Dcparfroent,  09, 

Parting  Words,  S70;  Hymn.  P80. 
Toung,  T.  C,  Infant  Scht>o1  Manual,  960. 

Zeal  or  Earnestness  of  the  Teoclier.  66. 
Zeller,  Edward.  Doty  ot  Self  prctiervation,  19. 
Zenana,  and  Filial  AfTrction,  407. 
Zcrrfner,  Reibrencc,  604. 
Zurich,  Polytechnic  School,  Rcf.,  704, 960. 
University,  719. 
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The  Nbw  EnglAkd  Jouenal  op  EDCCiTiON  A*m  tt«  following  NoHeer 
The  great  work  of  Hon.  Hemy  Barnard,  the  Amenean  Journal  of  Edw 
cation,  conHistins  of  twentj-oight  volumes,  receives  a.  gold  medaJ  at  Paris. 
In  this  we  moat  heartily  rejoice,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with  ub  that  the 
honor  is  richly  meritea  Mr.  Barnard  has  spent  his  life  in  the  most  indus- 
trious educational  work.  In  the  field  of  school  organization  he  was  a 
pioneer,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  Stale  in  America  that  is  not  directly 
indebted  to  him,  either  for  the  plan  of  its  school -system,  or  some  val- 
uable and  practical  suggestions  relating  to  its  details.  In  the  department 
of  State  and  National  Bupervision  he  has  done  a  good  life-work;  enough 
to  have  established  for  him  a  permanent  reputation  as  an  educational 
refonncr.  To  these  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  we  must  add  the 
greater  work  of  author,  editor,  and  publisher,  in  which  he  has  given  to  the 
TCorld  the  results  of  educational  research,  both  general  and  special,  un- 
equaled  in  value  in  anj  other  language.  No  educator's  private  library  is 
complete  without  this  vast  collection,  for  it  brings  together  the  educational 
esperience  and  suggestions  of  all  civilized  countries;  and  on  tbe  topics  of 
elementary,  secondary,  superior,  normal,  military,  and  technical  schools  it 
is  almost  exhaustive. 

In  respect  to  European  systems,  old  and  new,  Mr.  Barnard  has  spent 
time  ana  money  to  get  pOBSession  of  a  vast  range  of  experience  and  dis- 
cussion; and  in  Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  bis  work  is  quite 
complete.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  Worid's  Exposition  at  Paris  should 
recognize  bis  services,  not  only  in  beiialf  of  the  French  Government,  but 
also  of  all  other  European  States.  He  received  at  Vienna  in  ISTS,  tbe 
liighest  recognition  which  tbe  Austrian  Oovemment  could  give,  and  on 
our  library  Selves,  Just  before  us  as  we  write,  is  the  identical  set,  beauti- 
fully bound,  wbich  obtained  the  award  at  our  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Barnard  is  still  at  work  in  adding  to  bis  collection 
of  national  and  international  discussion  and  statistics  on  schools;  and  no 
t)etter  monument  can  be  established  for  bis  industry,  zeal,  and  enthusi- 
asm in  behalf  of  education  than  his  own  JovmeU.  He  baa  our  hearty 
congratulations  on  this  latest  well-merited  recognition. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

iKATIOKAL  and  NBW  XNGZAKD) 

Reoeived  a  Bronze  Medal  at  the  Parie  Exposition,  1878, 

AB   THS 

FIRST  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  in  the  WORLD. 
Editor,  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL,  Boston. 

Ret.  a.  D.  HATO,  Massacbaiiette.  Hon.  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  Hlesonii. 

Miss  ANNA  C.  BRACKBTT,  New  York.  Hon.  JOHN  SWETT,  CalilbmU. 

Hon.  WM.  H.  RUFFNER,  Virginia.  B.  MALLON,  ^.,  Geoi^gU. 

With  ths  Ablest  Educators  in  ths  Country  among  its  Contributors. 

FlftT  Namben  a  Year.  Jast  the  paper  needed  by  Teachers  of  every  grade,  and  reoom- 
mended  by  the  higheet  aathoritiea  in  the  country.    Its  Departments  cover  tne 

Kiirli   fe^olioolf  Oollefre*  and         Home    n?raliil]i.fr. 

Thi  Journal,  $8.00 ;  In  advance,      -- --  $2.6a 

With  OooD  Times, S.Od 

With  Primart  Tbacevr, -•  S.Oe 

With  Good  Tixkb  and  Priicart  Tsaohbr,        .......  s.M 

With  Barnard's  Axerxoan  Journal  of  Sduoatxon,     .....  5.60 

THE    I>IIIMA.RY   TEA.CHEII, 

A  Monthly  Maqazinn  dxyotid  to 

The  Xnterests  of  Primary  and  Eindergarten  InstraotioD. 

ITS  WRITERS  are  selected  ttom  among  the  most  snccessfhl  Teacbers  and  Anthon 
in  the  country ;  and  it  is  edited  by  W.  B.  Sheldon,  an  able  and  sncoessfhl  edacator.  The 
remarlcable  soccess  attending  its  first  year's  worlL  was  largely  dae  to  thegreat  ablli^  oi 
the  writers  engaged,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  Madame  Eraubs-Bobltr, 
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Hamil.  S.  M.,  School  DiBcipllne S5 

Haultow,  J.,  and  the  Hamiuonlan  Method 85 

Hamilton,  SirW.,  Mathemalica 

TheCollefreln  theUnlveniitT 85 

Hammon  d,  C.,  New  England  Academiea tf 

Hanover,  Svi*tem  of  Pabllc  Schoolfi 85 

H ABT,  J.  M.,  The  American  Student  at  GOtt  Ingen  85 

Habt,  4'  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Characterletlca  of  a  Normal  School 35 

Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Stndy  of  BngliBh 85 

Hartub,  S.  ,  Plan  of  Collie  of  Hnebandry  in  1651  85 

§a6t,  v.,  aod  the  lutraction  of  the  Blind 85 

AVBN,  JosBPH,  Mental  Science  as  a  Stady 85 

Hawm,  JoBL,  Female  Edacatlon 85 

HiDOB,  Nm  Schools  as  they  were 85 

Hbikbin  Fbliz,  Pabllc  Inwtmction  In  F>nland. .  86 

HBLrBNBTBxir.  J.,  Medieval  Unlversitiea 85 

Hbhbt,  J.,  Common  Schools 85 

Hbnbt.  Josbph,  PhUeeophy  of  Education 85 

Hbmtsohbll,  B.,  Teaching  Singing 85 

Teachi  ng  Drawing 85 

Hbrbbbt/J.  F.,  Praagoglcal  Views 60 

Hbrdbb,  Life  and  Educational  Views 86 

Hesse-Caseel,  System  of  Public  Schoolf 85 

Heese-Darmstadt,  System  of  Public  Schools 86 

Hill,  M.  D.,  Reiormatory  Schools 85 

Hill,  T.,  True  Order  of  Stadles 86 

HiixiABD,  O.  6.,  Boston  Pabllc  Librarr 95 

Hillboucb.  J.  A..  Literary Calrare  In  Repabllcs.  50 

Hints  and  Methods  for  the  Use  of  Teaching 86 

HoMiNB,  J.  Ob(»rob,  Edacatlon  In  Upper  Canada  85 

HoLBBOOK.  J.,  Educational  Labors  and  Portrait.  60 

The  American  Lyceum 85 

Holland,  System  of  Pobllc  lostructloB 85 

Hood,  I'iioxas,  The  Irish  Schoolmaster* 86 

BooLB,  C,  The  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  1660 85 

Hopkins,  n.,  Educational  Labors  ana  Views. . . .  1.00 

Bowx,  8.  G.,  Memoir  and  PortraiL 60 

Laura  Brldgman 86 

HcrxBOLT,  W M.  VoH,  Rtodles  for  Old  Age 60 

BuBPHBBT,  Hbxan,  Normsl  Schools 86 

Common  Schtiols  as  they  were 86 

HuvTiNeTON,  F.  D.,  Unconscions  Tuition 86 

College  Prayers 85 

UnxLBT,  T.  H.,  Science  In  Schools..... 85 

Ignatius  Lotola,  and  the  Schools  of  the  Jeeuits  86 

llllteraeyiu  the  United  Statee 86 

Ireland,  Eogllsh  Educational  Policy 86 

National  Schools 86 

Endowed  Schools 85 

Uniyenlties 86 

Italy,  System  of  Public  Instruction 86 

RevlTal  of  Clasncal  Learning 60 

MeditBval  Universities 85 

Infsnt  School  and  Kindeigarten 86 

Jacobs,  F.,  Method  of  Teaching  Latin 86 

Jaootot,  L.,  Memoir  and  Method  of  lustructlon.  86 

Jambson.  Mr  4.,  Social  Occupations  of  Women.. .  85 

Jabyis,  E.,  Misdirected  Edacatlon  and  Insanity.  85 

Jbbohb,  St.,  Education  of  Daughters 86 

Jesuits,  Society  and  Schools  of  the 86 

Jbwbll.  F.  S.,  Teaching  as  a  Profession 86 

Johnson,  Samubl,  Educational  Views 8  ^ 

Johnson.  W.  R.,  Edacational  Labors,  A  porMt  86 

Julius,  Dr.,  Normal  Schools  In  Prussia 60 

Kbbnan,  p.  J.,  Organization  of  Irish  Schools. ...  85 

KiNDBRMANN.  School  Refonu  in  Bohemia 86 

KiNosBURT,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait 86 

Kn lOHT,  Charlbs,  Econom leal  Science 60 

KiRKPATRieK.  E.,  Vacation  in  Greece  A  Home.  85 

Kbt,  Josbph,  Prussian  Schools 60 

Krubi,  Life  and  Edacational  Labors. 86 

Lalor,  J..  Nature  and  Objects  of  Education.  ...  85 

Lanoastbb,  Jos.,  Memoir  and  Monltonnl  Schools  85 

Lawbbnob,  a.,  and  Lawrence  Sclratllic  School. .  85 

Latin  Lsngnage,  Methods  of  Teaching 60 

Lbioi?,  Eh  Illiteracy  in  the  United  Sutee 85 

LciWis.  Dio.  The  New  Gymnastics 85 

Lbwis,  Samukl,  Memoir  and  Portrait ^0 

Lbwib,  T.,  Methods  of  Teacning  Greek  and  Latia  Vi 

Lin  DflLBT,  Ph ilif.  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Locks,  John.  Thoughts  on  Education 1.00 


LoNCMTBBBT,  Scbools  AS  they  were  Ib  Georgia. . .    86 
Lothbop,  8.  K.,  W.  Lawrence  &  N.E.  Academlea    86 

UiwB,  RoBBBT,  University  Studies 86 

LowBLL,  John,  and  the  Lowell  Lectures 86 

LUTUBK,  Martin,  Memoir  and  Views  on  Bducat.   60 
Lton,  Mabt,  Principles  of  Mt.  HolyokeSSemlnary   60 

Lttton,  Sib  E.  B.,  Studies  and  Conduct 86 

Money,  its  Acquisition  and  Uses 86 

Ltoubsus,  and  Spartan  Edocation 86 

Ltbll,  Sib  Cilablbs,  Physical  Science  in  Bducat    86 

Maoaulat,  Lobd  T.  B.,  Educational  Vie wp 85 

Mansfibld.  K  D.,  Military  Acad,  at  Wps*  Point   85 

History  of  National  Land  Grants  to  Ohio 86 ' 

Mabcbl,  C,  Conversational  Method  in  Language   60 

Mabor,  F.  a..  Study  of  English  Language 86 

Mabia  Thbbbsa,  Educational  Reforms 96 

Marion,  Obnbrai^  Free  Schools  for  RepHbllcs. .   86 

Mann,  uobaob,  Memohr and Pcntrait 60 

Lectures  and  Reports 6.60 

Teachers*  Motlvea 86 

Profesaional  Training  of  Teachers 86 

College  Code  of  Honor 86 

FonrthofJoiy  Oration,  1848 86 

MaDual  Labor  1b  Education 85 

Mason,  Lowbll,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

M  ASON,  S.  Wm  Physical  Exercises  In  School 86 

Masson,  D.,  College  and  Self-Education 86 

MUton*s  Home,  School^and  College  Education  85 
Mat.  S.  J..  Eda6ationa]  Work,  with  Portrait. ...  60 
Mathbw,  Ira,  Edacational  Work  with  Portrait.    60 

McCrib,  Db.,  Universities  of  Scotland 86 

MoBluoott,  J.  N.,  Debating  in  School  Work. . .   85 

Mbibbotto,  Method  of  Teaching  Latin 85 

Mblanotron,  p..  Memoir  and  Edacational  Work   1 0 

Mettrey  Reform  School,  Rise  and  Progress fts 

Mill,  J.  S.,  Unlyerslty  Studies 86 

Milton,  John,  Tractate  on  Edacatlon 86 

Home,  School,  and  University  Training 85 

MOLINBUZ,  B.  L.,  Military  Exercises  in  Schools.    89 

Monitorial  System  and  Method. 86 

Montaionb,  Educational  Views 85 

MoNTBsquiBU,  Bdncattonal  Views 86 

MoBB,  SiB  Thomas,  Educational  Views 86 

Morrison,  T..  School  Management 60 

MuLOASTBR,R.,  Positions  and  Blementaire 85 

MuRBAT,  J.  N.,  English  Policy  in  Irish  Education   86 

Music,  Method  for  Common  Schools 86 

^BANDBB,  M.,  Bducat ional  Views 86 

Nbwman,  UnlTersity  Education 85 

NiBBUHB,  Method  of  Philological  Stndv 86 

NiBMBTBB,  Aphorisms  (other  German  Bduci^tort)8.60 

NissBN,  H.,  Public  Schools  in  Norway 86 

Nobthbnd,  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait. 60 

Nornal  Schools  and  Teach.  Sem.,  &.  of  1864.  8.00 

Norwich  Free  Academy 85 

Obbrlin,  J.  F.,  Educational  Work 85 

Object  Teaching,  and  other  Methods 8.80 

Oral  Methods 00 

Olmstbad,  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science 85 

Timothy  Dwlght-«  Model  Teacher 80 

Otbrbbbs,  B.,  Educational  Views. 85 

OwBN.R.,  Educational  Views ;..    85 

Oxford  University  In  1871M 86 

Pagb,  D.  p..  Memoir  and  Portrait 'O 

Pouring  In  and  Drawing  Oot  MethodB 86 

Paris,  The  Old  Un<versitv 86 

Superior  Normal  School 85 

Polytechnic  Schools...^ 60 

Parr,  i5ahvbl,  Educational  Vlewr.  86 

Partridgb,  a.,  Educational  Work  and  Portrait .    60 

Pattison.  Prussian  Nonnal  Schools 85 

Patnb,  Josbph,  Science  and  Art  of  Edncatioo. .    86 
PxABooT,  Gb«fgb,  Bdacational  Benefactions. . .    86 

Pbirob.  B.  K.,  Rpformatery  for  Girls 85 

Pbirob,  Ctrus,  Memoir  and  Portrait r o 

PBtTALosBi,  Memoir  and  Portrait 1  50 

Leonard  and  Gertrude 1.00 

Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit 86 

Pbstaloszi,  and  Peetalozzlaniam 8.50 

Pbstalozzi,  Fellenberg  and  WehrIL 85 

Pbtraboh,  Dantb,  and  Boccacio 86 

Pbttt,  Sib  W.,  Plan  of  a  Mechanical  Cn  \**t:v,  1647   85 

Phblps,  Almiba  L.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 86 

Phblpb.  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 
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BOOKS  ON  BDUCATIOM. 


mci. 

PjLTn,  A.,  Th0  Sdeuce  and  Art  of  JBdneatloii.     S5 

Philbriok,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Work  lor  the  National  Teachers'  AMOciation.    S5 

Beport  on  Boston  Public  Schools,  1874 60 

PLA.TTBB,  Tm  Schuol  Life  1  n  t  he  ISin  Centuj ....    S5 

pLDT^Boa,  Educational  Views 86 

PoiiBAL,  Marquis,  Edaca.  Work  in  Portngal...    S5 

Port  Koyallsts,  Bdo call' »nal  Vie«vs 96 

PoRTiB«  J.  A.,  Hlan  of  an  A^calmral  College..    IS 

PoRTi»c,  Noah  Prise  E^fay  im  ^€hu  1  Ruform  . .    S5 

Barnard's  Bducational  Activity  In  C  )du.  &  R.  I    60 

Portuf^al,  Svstetn  of  Public  lust  ruction 25 

PoTTBR.  Alonzo,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

« ^aKoIlflat ion  •  r  American  Colleges S5 

PoTTBR,  B.  R.,  Religion  in  Public  Bchools  60 

Pouourr.  M.,  Frenca  View  of  Ger.  Universitiea    S5 

Pro  sia,8>stemof  Public  Schools 8.00 

1.  PrlmaiT  Schools 60 

t.  Secoadar^  bchools 6d 

8.  Universities 60 

4.   PechnlCHl  Schools 60 

6.  Military  Schools 66 

P  'Ac  Schools,  Official  Exposition  in  1856 60 

tuicK.  E  ucaiional  Re  ormers— -Jacotot 95 
iriNTiLiAir,  Bdncatloual  Views 35 
ABBLAiH,  Educational  Views S5 

Ravub,  Pbtbr.  Memoir  and  Bdncationul  Views .    S5 

Randall,  Ubniit  8..  School  Li  brarloi 25 

Randall,  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Rapball.  M.  L.,  Education  among  the  Hebrews   S5 

Ratich,  Educational  Views 60 

Raubbr,  Karl  Von,  German  Unlversitiee 2.60 

iarlyChil  ho  id 25 

Methods  of  Teachins;  Litin 25 

Methods  of  Teachiug  Arithmetic 2^> 

Phvs  ca.  Education 25 

Education  of  Girls  60 

Educationil  Revival  in  Italy 25 

Pri«re8i»iveB  of  the  ITih  Century 95 

RaiVch,  C  menlns  and  Bisedow 1.00 

Loyola  and  8choolft of  theJcsnits 2} 

Raumbr,  RuDOLy,  Instruction  in  German 25 

K AVAiasoN,  P.,  Instruction  in  Drawing 25 

R  iortnator>  and  Preveuiivehchool'*  A  Af^enciee  l.fiO 
Kbhan  B..G<  rman  views  of  French  Education..  25 
Rkhdu.  E..  Prnss  an  A  French  Schoul  Expenses.  25 
Rbuchlin,  and  Education  in  tbu  16ih  cenuxry... .    26 

Hbod*  I-Iand  Institute  of  Inrtruction..... 25 

Kicharm,  W.  F.    Miiiu.il of  Methods 60 

Rickopf,  A.  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Hi-  ukb.  Pull  sophy  of  Early  Education 25 

RiDKK.  AomRAL,  Navigation  bchools  for  England   26 

Kot*s.  W.  P..  Catechetical  Method 95 

Ri»DS:«BAU,  Mf  m-  lir  and  E«lucaii  nal  Views 85 

HuLLtN,  Chaklbs,  Bdncat'on  of  Youth 60 

RUfSBLL,  Scott  .Technical  University  forflngland   96 

bystematic  Technical  Education 95 

Ruspbll.  Williax,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Normal  Tralnlig 1.60 

Lei;al  Recognition  of  Tf  aching  as  a  Profession    86 

Russia.— Sy^tem  of  Public  InHiruction 95 

Military  and  Naval  Education 96 

Uiiiver-Itle!« 96 

Rtrbson,  Bdobrt*  iN,  Memoir  and  Portrait. .....    60 

Savivny.  Uiiivfrsitii-s  of  tho  Middle  Ages 60 

Saxony,  System  of  Public  InHtruction..... 96 

Sec<mdarv  and  Superior  lotitruciion 96 

Technical  and  SpeciHl  Srhools 95 

Saxon  Principalities,  Public  InHtruction 95 

^ABMIBNTo,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

The  Scho<>lina»terV  Work 86 

Sctiool  Archltt«tupe,Rvvi^(d  kdi tion, with  600  IlL  6.60 

School  Architect  ure.  Practical  Illustzations 1.00 

Do.     Rual  and  Ungraded  Schools 50 

Do.     City  and  Graded  Schools 1.00 

Do      Primary  and  Infiint  SchooliB 60 

Do.     Public  High  8  h«H>l8 60 

"'^  tiuiid,  System  of  Public  iMStruction..... 60 

s  <  nndarybchiiols  and  Unlvi  rslt'e< l.OO 

Skklbt.  J.,  Cambridge  Svswm  ol  ExamlnattoDS    25 

^KULiN,  Tr<*atmentaDd  T'ralDingot  I(liot>* 25 

"KTON.  s.  S.,  Schools  a<4  tney  were  60  Years  Ago   25 

SuBLDON,  E.  A  ,  Object  Tt*ac*iing 25 

Su-NHTONB,  W  ,TheSchoolml((tres8...... 25 

SiLJHTROM.  p.  A  ,  Am«  rican  Schools 96 

SiMONM>N.  L., '  ad(t^>st  in  in  Switzerland 26 

bMiTH,  Elbkidgk,  Norv^  ich  Free  Arademy 25 

Spbncbr,  Hbbbbrt,  Thoughts  on  Education. ...    50 


SoTiTHBT,  RoBntT,  Home  SdOCfttioiu S 

Dr.  Dove,  aad  the  Schoohnaster  of  Ingltlon ...  in 

Spraoue,  W.  B.,  Inilnenoe  of  Yale  College 25 

Spiin.  System  of  PnbllcInstmctioD. 95 

^prnzHBix.  Bducational  Views 95 

Stanlkt,  Lord,  Lyceums  and  Ptipnlar  SdacaUon  23 

S  ta  te  and  Education— The  American  Doctrine. . .  95 

8TBABMS,  B..  Early  History  of  Normal  Schools..  95 

Stow,  David,  Gallery  Training  Lesson 95 

Stowb.  Calvin  E.,  Memoir  aiA  PortiaiL 00 

Teacners'  Seminaries 25 

^^TURM .  John,  Educational  Views 95 

SuLLiT AN.  O.,  Teaching  the  Alphabet 95 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Public  Instruction 95 

SwBTT,  John,  Educational  Labon^  and  Portrait. .  60 

SwiPT,  Jonathan,  Manners  and  Oonverfation.  .  S 
Switzerland.— Public  Instrnciion  in  each  CSaaton  1.S0 

Military,  and  Cadet  Systeui 25 

Stbbl,  H.  Von,  The  German  Univ.  rsity 95 

Ta  inbb,  B.  C.  ,  Prize  Essay  on  Education  A  Crime  95 

Tappan,  H.  p..  Memoir  and  Poi  trait 50 

Educati« >nal  Development  of  Europe 85 

Tabbox,  J.  N.,  Amerlcaa  Education  Bociet}* 85 

Tatlob,  Hxnbt,  True  Uses  of  -Wealth 25 

Text  Books,  CaUlogneof...  l.CO 

Thatxr,  Gidbon  fT,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

liCtters  to  a  Young  Teacher 50 

TiLLiNOHAST,  NICHOLAS,  Mcmolr  and  Portrait. . .  50 

Town,  Salbm,  Schools  as  they  were 25 

Trotzbrdorp,  Educational  Views. 25 

Tubingen  University 95 

Tucker,  Gborob,  Educational  Censns  of  1640. . .  25 

Turkey,  Schools  and  School  Code 95 

Ttndall,  Science  In  Education 25 

Unconscious  Influence — Bushnell 25 

Unconscious  Tuition— Hnntington 95 

United  States,  Systems  of  Public  Instmc*fou 6.S0 

Common  Schools  as  they  were  about  1^00 1.00 

Common  Schools  in  1870 1.00 

Colleges  and  Universities 1.00 

Military  and  Naval  Bchools 1.00 

Normal  Schools S.50 

Universities  and  Colleges 5.50 

University  Life— Past  and  Present 90 

Deposiiion,  Pennalism,  Lanr1nuiniiK:bRrten... .  50 

Tripos,  Pr8Bvarlcator,TernBFilius 60 

Vail,  T.  H.,  Methods  of  U^ing  Booki* 95 

Vascaii,M.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

V  EiiRLi,  J.,  Indn atrial  Element  In  Schoi-li* 25 

Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  bouses 95 

Vienna,  Bdncational  Institi^tion« 95 

Vivxs,  L. ,  Memoir  and  Educational  V  iewp 95 

Wadsworth,  Jambs  8.,  Memoir  ar d  Portrait. ...  60 

Washington,  Gbobob,  Rules  of  Conduct 95 

Natiosal  Edncation 95 

Watland,  Fbancbs,  Memoir  and  Pnrti  ait 60 

Intellectnal  Education— Instiiu'c  Addrt-e^ 95 

Wbbstbb,  DANiKX^Bdncational  Views. 95 

Wbbstbr,  Noah,  Bducational  Views 96 

Wblls,  W.  H.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Methods  in  English  Grammar 25 

West  Point  Military  Academy 95 

Whatxlt,  a..  Annotations  on  Baoon^s  Essays ...  95 

Whewbll,  W.;  Educational  Views 95 

Whitb,  E.  B.  ,  Normal  Schools  for  Ohio 96 

National  Bureau  of  Education 95 

Whitb,  S.  H.,  National  Bureau  of  Bdncat'on ....  95 

WicBERN,  T.  H..  German  ReformatoryScho«il.<<..  50 

WicKBRsiiAX,  Educational  Work  and  rortmit. . .  50 

Education  in  Reoonstructloa 95 

WiLLAR^.  Mrs.  Emma,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Wilson,  J.  M^  Science  in  Rugby  School 85 

William  of  Wykeham  and  St.  Mary's  Colie»:(*.. . .  85 

Willm,  J.,  Teachers'  Conferences  and  Libnu io .  93 

WiMMBR,  H. ,  Special  Schools  in  Saxony. 95 

Publiclnstrnction  in  Dresden 25 

WiNBS,  E.  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Wintbrbot  ham  ,  W .,  American  Edncation  I  n  1796  95 

Wirt,  William,  Professional  Studies— Law 26 

Wolf,  T.  A., Educational  Views 95 

WoTTON,  Si II  Hbnrt,  Edncat ional  View* 25 

Wnrtemberg.  Syntem  of  Public  Instruction. Vt 

Ticlinical  Schools S5 

Woodbridob,  W.  C,  Memo*.r ard  Portrait 60 

Wtkkham  ard  St.  Mary  College 95 

YoTTNO,  Thomas,  Manual  for  Infant  Schools. 95 

Zurich,  Cantonal  School  Code  and  System 25 

Federal  Polytechnic  University 95 
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HARPER'S  Periodicals. 
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HABPEB'S  MAGAZINE,  One  Tear,  - 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY, 

HARPER'S  BAZAR, 

THE  THREE  PUBLICATIONS,  One  Year, 

ANY  TWO,  One  Year, 

SIX  SUBSCBIPTIONS,  One  Year,  -      - 

Tebmb  fob  LABaBS  Clubs  furnished  on  application. 

Pottoffe  B'ree  to  all  »Ub»oriber»  in  (he  United  State*  or  Canada. 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

10.00 
7.00 

20.00 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  1879. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  volumes  of  the  Mcugaai'M  be^in  with  the  Numbers  for  June  and 
December  of  each  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  current  number. 

A  Complete  Set  of  Harper's  Magazine,  now  comprising  57  Yolumee, 
in  neat  eloUi  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  freight  at  expense  of  pur- 
chaser, for  $2.25  per  volume.      8mgU  wlunies,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cloth  Cases  for  binding,  88  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Offlce  Money  Order  or  Draft,  to 
avoid  chance  of  loss. 


HARPER'S  WJliEKLY,  1879. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

•  The  Volumes  of  the  WeeMy  begin  with  the  first  No.  for  January  of  each 
year.  When  no  time  is  mentioned,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subscriber 
wishes  to  commence  with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will 
be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not  exceed 
one  dollar  per  volume),  for  $7.00  each.  A  complete  set,  comprising  Ttoentv- 
two  Volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  volume,  yV^^A^ 
at  expense  of  purc/taser. 

Cloth  Cases  for  each  volume,  suitable  for  binding,  will  be  sent  by  mall, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  each. 


HARPER'S  BAZAR,  1879. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  volimies  of  the  Bazar  hepn.  with  the  first  Number  for  January  of  each 
year.  When  no  time  is  mentioned,  it  will  be  imderstood  that  the  subscriber 
wishes  to  commence  with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's  Bazar,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be 
sent  by  express,  free  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not  exceed  one 
dollar  per  volume),  for  $7.00  each.  A  complete  Set,  comprising  JEleeen  Vol- 
umes, sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  volume,  freighJtQt 
expense  of  purchaser. 

Cloth  Cases  for  each  volume,  suitable  for  binding,  will  be  sent  by  mall, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  each. 

Address  B.ABBEB  <§  BBOTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
The  MoMi  I^opular  ScierMfic  Baper  in  the   WaHd. 

Only  $3.20  a  Year,  including  Postage.     Weekly.     52  Numbers  a  Year. 

4,000  book  pages. 

Thb  SciBHTino  Ambrioav  ii  a  large  Firat-CIasB  Weekly  Newspaper  of  Sixteen 
Pages,  printed  in  the  most  beaatiAil  style,  pntfutAy  Qlustraied  leith  qilmdid  engrav- 
ing*, representing  the  newest  Inventions  and  the  moet  recent  Advances  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences;  including  New  and  Interesting  Facts  in  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, the  Home,  Health,  Medicsl  Progress,  Social  Science,  Natural  History,  Geology, 
Astronomy.  The  most  valuable  practical  papers,  by  eminent  writers  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Science,  will  be  found  in  the  Scientific  American ; 

Terms,  $3.20  per  year,  $1.00  half  year,  which  includes  postage.  Discount  to 
Agents.  Single  copies,  ten  cents.  Sold  by  all  Newsdealers.  Remit  by  postal 
order  to  MUNN  A  CO.,  Publishers,  87  Park  Row,  New  Tork. 


X%  A  ^I^Vl^'I^G  ^^  connection  with  the  Setonlille  Aiii«rl«aB, 
Jk^^JLJtdBi  Xi9*  Messrs.  Muvn  A  Co.  are  SoUcitors  of  American  and 
Foreign  Patents,  have  had  34  years  experience,  and  now  have  the  largest  establish- 
mont  in  the  world.  Patents  are  obtained  on  the  best  terms.  A  special  notice  is 
made  in  the  SelenUlle  Am^rlean  of  all  Inventions  patented  through  this 
Agency,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  i>atentee.  By  the  immense  circula- 
tion thus  given,  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  new  patent^  and 
sales  or  introduction  often  easily  effected. 

Any  person  who  has  made  a  new  discovery  or  invention,  can  ascertain,  free  of 
charge,  whether  a  patent  can  probably  be  obtained,  by  writing  to  the  underaigned. 
We  also  send  /Vw  our  Hand  Book  about  the  Patent  Laws,  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  their  costs,  and  how  procured,  with  hints  for  procuring  advances  on  inven- 
tions.   Address  for  the  Paper,  or  concerning  Patents, 

MUNN  St  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Branch  Office,  Cor.  F.  &  7th  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


18  7  9. 

BARNilRD'S  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


TsB  Ambbiojln  Joubnal  of  Eduoation  will  be  continued  through  1879,  and 
will  be  issued  in  Numbers,  vaiying  in  size  and  contents — ^but  making  together  two 
Volumes  or  Parts,  of  about  600  octavo  pages  each. 

PART  I  will  contMn  the  usual  variety  of  Educational  discussion  and  intelligence 
including  papers  or  articles  from  prominent  Educators,  American  and  Foreign. 

PART  II  will  be  devoted  to  Contents  and  Index  of  Educational  Publications, 
accessible  to  American  Teachers,  with  a  Qeneral  Index  to  the  whole — making  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Reference  to  the  History,  Biography,  Systems,  Institutions,  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Education. 

Volumes  I,  II,  III  of  International  Series  supplied  in  uniform  cloth  binding,  at . 
$4.00  per  volume,  or  the  three  volumes  for  $10,  to  a  new  subscriber  for  ISTOi 

Tbsms:  For  1879, $4.00 

For  either  Part  (I  or  II), 2.50 

For  each  Number,  as  issued, LOO 

AU  aubscriptiont  payable  in  advance,  AU  communications  rdating  to  the  Jbumal 
and  other  pvblieatUms  qf  the  EdUor  may  be  addreeaed  to 

HENRY  BARNARD,  28  Main  Street,  Hartfbrd,  Conn. 


